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HungiT  and  Thirst. 


reooided  are,  as  nsoal,  deficient  for 
the  most  part  in  that  rigorous  aathen- 
ticity  which  is  demanded  by  science ; 
many  of  tfaem  are  obvioasly  faba- 
1008  exaggerations.  M.  BSrard  has 
borrowed  the  followinii;  from  HaUer, 
adding  some  cases  which  came  under 
his  own  knowledge.  I  give  them  as 
specimens,  not  as  data. 

'*  A  young  girl,  ashamed  to  confess  her 
poverty,  went  without  food  for  seventy- 
eight  days,  during  which  she  only  sucked 
lemons. 

'*  Another  woman  of  the  same  place 
remained  four  months  without  food,  and 
another  fiusted  a  whole  year. 

"Haller  reports  two  other  cases  of 
fioting  for  three  and  four  years. 

*'  Mackenzie  reports  in  the  PhUosophi' 
cat  Tranaactwns  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  lockjaw  for  eighteen  years, 
and  had  taken  no  food  during  four  years. 

**A  Scotchwoman  is  reported  in  the 
Phiktsophioai  TramoetionSy  yoL  IxviL,  to 
have  lived  eight  years  without  taldng 
anything  except  a  little  water  on  one  or 
two  oocairiona, 

'*A  case  of  fasting  for  ten  years  is 
odebrated  in  many  works.  Fabrice  de 
HUden,  who  took  precautions  against 
deception,  says  that  Eva  Flegen  neither 
ate  nor  drank  during  six  years. 

''But  all. these  stories  are  surpassed 
by  that  of  a  woman  who  remained  fifty 
years  without  food;  it  is  added,  how- 
ever, that  she  sometimes  took  skimmed 
milk." 

"Admitting^"  says  M.  B^rard,  "that 
there  has  been  deception  in  some  of  these 
cases,  and  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
has  pix)sided  over  the  narration  of  others, 
we  caunot  refuse  to  believe  that  some  are 
authentia    Bvery  year  such  cases  are  re- 
gistered.  In  1836,  M.  Lavigne  invited  me 
to  visit  a  woman  of  fifty-two^  who,  after 
haviug  reduced  herself  to  a  glass  of  milk 
daily  during  eighteen  montl^  had  taken 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months.    In  1839,  M. 
Parizot  communicated  to  me  the  &ct  of 
a  girl  at  Mardlly  who  had  taken  no  solid 
nutriment  for  six  years,  and  for  the  last 
fi?o  years  no  liquid  or  sotid.    In  1838, 
M.  Plongeau  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  a  woman  at  Ayrena,  aged  eight- 
and-forW,   who  during  the  &8t  eight 
years  had  received  no  nourishment  what- 
ever." * 
•    It  is  rather   startling   to  find  so 

leaned  a  physiologist  as  M.  B6rard 

recording  snch  cases,  and  trying  to 


explain  them.  The  posribility  oi 
deception  and  exaggeration  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reject 
almost  every  one  of  these  cases  rather 
than  reject  all  physiological  teaching. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  cases  which 
are  repeated  by  modem  writers  with 
confidence;  Janet  M*Leod,  after  epi- 
lepsy and  fever,  remamed  five  years  in 
bed,  seldom  speaking^  and  receiving 
food  only  by  constraint  At  length 
she  obstinately  refused  all  susten- 
ance, her  Jaws  became  locked,  and  in 
attempting  to  force  them  open  two 
of  her  teeth  were  broken.  A  small 
Quantity  of  liquid  was  introduced  by 
tne  aperture,  none  of  which  sfaie 
swallowed,  and  dough  made  of  oat- 
meal was  likewise  rejected.  Sk$ 
slept  muck,  and  her  head  was  bent 
down  on  her  breast  In  this  deplor- 
able state  she  continued  four  years, 
withont  her  relatives  being  aware  of 
her  receiving  any  aliment  except  a 
little  water ;  but  after  a  longer  in- 
terval she  revived,  and  snbsisted  on 
crambs  of  bread  with  milk,  or  water 
sucked  from  her  hand. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  facts 
of  Janet's  seldom  speaking  and  sleep- 
ing much,  because,  supposing  the  case 
to  be  true,  they  mat^ially  affect  the 
question.  In  a  state  of  such  quies- 
cence as  is  here  implied,  the  waste  o( 
the  body  wouki  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, consequently  the  need  of  food 
would  be  minimised.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  present  state  of  Physiology,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  some  deception  or  exaggeration, 
not  now  ascertainable,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  as  of  all  similar 
cases;  and  until  a  case  free  from 
all  suspicion  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  satisfaction  of  Science, 
we  are  bound  to  deny  the  probability 
of  such  stories ;  since  that  which  all 
our  knowledge  shows  to  be  in  itself 
contradictory,  and,  as  far  as  we  c»ui 
judge,  not  possible^  must  necessarily 
have  the  highest  improbability,  and 
can  only  be  accepted  on  the  moat 
rigorous  evidence.  Either  we  mnst 
give  up  our  Physiology  altogether,  o» 
we  must  reject  these  stories. 

For  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  sevQi. 
ral  of  the  reported  cases  pf  long  fastini^ 
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RI7NOER  AND  THIB8T. 


HuNGSB  IS  one  of  the  beneficent 
and  terrible  instincts.  It  is,  indeed, 
tbe  very  fire  of  life,  underlying  all 
impabeB  to  labour,  and  moving  man 
to  noble  activities  by  its  imperious 
demands.  Look  wbere  we  may,  we 
pee  it  as  the  motive  power  which  sets 
the  vast  array  of  haman  machinery 
in  action.  It  is  Han^  which  brin^ 
these  stalwart  navvies  together  m 
orderly  gangs  to  cat  paths  through 
mountains,  to  throw  bridges  across 
riven,  to  intersect  the  land  with  the 
mat  iron-wa^  which  bring  city  into 
daily  communication  with  city.  Hun- 
ger is  tbe  overseer  of  those  men  erect- 
ing jMdaces,  prison-houses,  barracks, 
and  villas.  Hunger  sits  at  the  loom, 
wUeh  with  stealthy  power  is  weaving 
the  wondrous  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
siik.  Hunger  labours  at  the  furnace 
and  the  plough,  coercing  the  native 
indolence  of  man  into  strenuous  and 
mcessant  activity.  Let  food  be  abun- 
dant and  easy  of  access,  and  civilisa- 
tion becomes  impossible ;  for  our 
higher  efforts  are  dependent  on  our 
lower  impulses  in  an  indissoluble 
manner.  Nothing  but  the  necessities 
of  food  will  force  man  to  kbour, 
whidi  he  hates,  and  will  always  avoid 
when  possible.  And  although  this 
■eems  obvious  only  when  applied  to 
the  labouring  classes,  it  is  equally 
thoiij|;h  less  obviously  true  when 
applied  to  all  other  dasses,  for  the 

TQL.  LZXZIILf— NO.  DTH. 


mon^  we  all  labour  to  gain  is  nothing 
but  food,  and  the  surplus  of  food, 
which  will  buy  other  men^s  labour. 

If  in  this  sense  Hunger  is  seen  to 
be  a  beneficent  instinct,  in  'another 
sense  it  is  terrible,  for  when  its  pro- 
gress is  unchecked  it  becomes  a  de- 
vouring flame,  destroying  all  that  b 
noble  in  man,  pubjugating  his  hu- 
manity, and  making  Uie  brute  domi- 
nant in  him,  till  finally  lifo  itself  is 
extinguished.  Beside  the  picture  of 
the  activities  it  inspires,  we  might 
also  place  a  picture  of  the  ferocities 
it  evokes.  Many  an  appalliog  story 
might  be  cited,  from  that  of  Ugolino 
in  the  famine-tower,  to  those  of 
wretched  shipwrecked  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  been  impelled  by  the 
madness  of  starvation  to  murder 
their  comnanions  that  they  might 
feed  upon  tneir  flesh. 

What  is  this  Hunger— what  iti 
causes  and  effects  7  In  one  sense  we 
may  all  be  said  to  know  what  Hunger 
is;  in  another  sense  no  man  can  en- 
lighten us;  we  have  all  felt  it,  but 
Science  as  yet  has  been  unable  to 
furnish  any  sufficient  explanation. 
Between  the  gentle  and  agreeable 
stimulus  known  as  Appetite,  and  tbe 
aj^ny  of  Starvation,  tbere  are  infi- 
nite gradations.  The  early  stages 
are  familiar  even  to  the  wealthv ; 
but  only  the  very  poor,  or  those  who 
have  undergone  exoeptiooal  calami- 
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tlei,8acb  as  shipwreck  and  the  like, 
know  anything  of  the  later  stages. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be  hnngiT, 
even  yery  hungry;  bat  the  terrible 
approaches  of  protracted  banger  are 
exceptional  experiences.  From  ma- 
terials fdmished  by  sad  experiences, 
both  familiar  and  exceptional,  I  will 
endeavoar  to  state  the  capital  i^eno- 
mena  and  their  causes. 

In  every  living  or^ism  there  is 
an  incessant  and  reciprocal  activity 
of  wuLb  and  repair.  The  living  fabric 
in  the  very  actions  which  constitate 
its  life,  is  momentljr  yielding  ap  its 
particles  to  destruction,  like  the  coal 
which  is  barned  in  the  famace;  so 
mach  coal  to  so  mach  heat,  so  much 
waste  of  tissue  to  so  much  vital  ao- 
tivity.  Tou  cannot  wink  your  eve, 
move  your  finger,  or  think  a  thought, 
but  some  minute  particle  of  your  sub- 
stance must  be  sacrificed  in  doing  so. 
Unless  the  coal  which  is  burning  be 

/  from  time  to  tune  replaced,  the  fire 
soon  smoulders,  and  finally  goes  out ; 
unless  the  substance  of  your  body 
which  is  wasting  be  from  time  to 
time  famished  with  fresb  food,  life 
flickers,  and  at  length  becomes  ex- 
tinct Hunger  is  the  instinct  which 
teaches  us  to  replenish  the  empty 
furnace^  But  although  the  want  of 
food,  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of 
life,  is  the  primary  cause  of  Hunger, 
it  does  not^  as  is  often  erroneously 
stated,  in  itself  constitute  Hunger. 
The  absence  of  necessary  food  causes 

^  the  sensation,  but  it  is  not  itself  the 
sensation.  Food  may  be  absent  with- 
out any  sensation,  such  as  we  express 
by  the  word  Hunger,  being  felt ;  as 
in  the  case  of  insane  people,  who  fre- 
quently subject  themselves  to  pro- 
longed abstinence  from  food,  without 
any  hungry  craving ;  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  it  is  familiar  to  us  all  how 
anv  violent  emotion  of  grief  or  joy 
will  completely  destroy,  not  only  the 
sense  of  Hunser,  but  our  possibility 
of  even  swalbwing  the  food  which 
an  hour  before  was  cravingly  desired. 
Further,  it  is  known  that  the  feeling 
of  Hunger  may  be  allayed  by  opium, 
tobacco,  or  even  b^  inorganic  sub- 
stances introduced  mto  the  stomach, 
althoogh  none  of  these  can  supply  the 
deficiency  of  food    Want  of  food  la 


therefore  the  primary,  but  not  the 
proximate^  cause  of  Hunger.  I  am 
using  the  word  Hanger  in  its  popular 
sense  here,  as  indicating  that  specific 
sensation  which  impels  us  to  eat ; 
when  the  subject  has  been  more  fully 
unfolded,  the  reader  will  see  how  &r 
this  popular  sense  of  the  word  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  phenomena. 

We  can  now  understand  why  Hun- 
ger should  recur  periodically,  and 
with  a  frequency  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  nutrition.  Y  oncg  animals 
demand  food  more  frequently  than 
the  adult ;  birds  and  mammalia  more 
freouently  than  reptiles  and  fishes. 
A  lethargic  boa-constrictor  will  only 
feed  about  once  a-month,  a  lively  rab* 
bit  twenty  times  a-day.  Tempera- 
ture has  also  its  infioenoe  on  the  fre- 
quency of  the  recurrence :  cold  excites 
the  appetite  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, but  diminishes  that  of  the  cold- 
blooded, the  majority  of  which  cease 
to  take  any  food  at  the  temperature 
of  freeing.  Those  warm-blooded 
animals  which  present  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  "  winter  sleep,"  re- 
semble the  cold-blooded  animals  in 
this  respect ;  during  hybernation  they 
need  no  food,  because  almost  all  the 
vital  actions  are  suspended.  It  is 
found  that,  at  this  temperature  of 
freezing,  even  digestion  is  suspended. 
Hunter  fed  lizards  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  and  from  time  to  time 
opened  them,  without  perceiving  any 
indications  of  digestion  having  ffone 
on ;  and  when  spring  returned,  those 
lizards  which  were  still  living,  vomit- 
ed the  food  which  they  had  retained 
undigested  in  their  stomachs  during 
the  whole  winter.* 

Besides  the  usual  conditions  of 
recurring  appetite,  there  are  some 
unusual  conditions,  depending  on 
peculiarities  in  the  individual,  or  on 
certain  states  of  the  organism.  Tbos 
daring  convalescence  after  some  mala- 
dies, especially  fevers,  the  appetite  is 
almost  mcessaot ;  and  Admiral  Byron 
relates  that,  after  suffering  from  a 
month's  starvation  during  a  ship- 
wreck, he  and  his  companions,  when 
on  shore,  were  not  content  with 
gorging  themselves  while  at  table, 
but  filled  their  pockets  that  thqr 
might  eat   daring   the   intervals   of 
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nwb.  In  oertaiii  diseaaes  there  is  a 
craviDg  for  food  which  no  Bnpplies 
allay ;  bat  of  this  we  need  not  speak 
hereL 

The  animal  bod;^  is  often  compared 
with  a  steam-eDgine,  of  which  the 
food  is  the  fud  in  the  furnace,  for- 
nlshing  the  motor  power.  Aa  an 
illastratioD,  this  may  be  acceptable 
enough,  bat,  like  many  other  illostra- 
tions,  it  is  often  accepted  as  if  it 
were  a  real  analogy,  a  trne  expres- 
sion of  the  facts.  As  an  anaJoj^, 
its  lailnre  is  coospicnons.  No  engine 
boms  its  own  substance  as  fael :  its 
motor  newer  is  all  derived  from  the 
coke  wnich  is  bomiDg  in  the  fornace^ 
and  is  in  direct  constant  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  coke  consumed  ; 
when  the  coke  is  exhausted,  the 
eqgine  stops.  But  eyery  yganism 
consumes  its  own  body :  it  does 
not  bum  food,  but  tissue.  The 
fenrid  wheels  of  life  were  made  oat 
of  food,  and  in  their  action  motor 
power  is  evolved.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  organism  and  the  me- 
chanism is  this:  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  organism  is  not  the  cause 
of  its  activity,  but  the  remit  of  it ; 
whereas  in  tbemechanrism  the  activity 
originates  in  and  is  sustained  by  the 
heat.  Bemove  the  coals  which  gener- 
ate the  steam,  and  you  immediately 
arrest  the  action  of  the  mechanism ; 
but  long  after  all  the  food  has  dis- 
appeared, and  become  transformed 
into  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the 
living  fabric,  the  organism  continues 
to  manifest  all  the  powers  which  it 
xnani&sted  before.  There  is  of  course 
a  limit  to  this  continuance,  inasmuch 
as  vital  activit]^  is  dependent  on  the 
destruction  of  tissue.  The  man  who 
takes  no  food  lives  like  a  spendthrift 
on  his  capital,  and  cannot  survive  his 
capital.  He  is  observed  to  ^et  thin, 
pale,  and  feeble,  because  he  is  spend- 
mg  without  replenishing  his  cofiers; 
lie  is  gradually  impoverishing  himself, 
because  Life  is  waste ;  for  life  moves 
along  the  stepping-stones  of  change, 
and  change  is  death. 

If  we  examine  the  blood  of  a  starv- 
ing man,  we  shall  find  its  elementary 
oompoution  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  same  man  in  his  healthy 
state,  but  the  proportions   of   that 


composition  will  be  greatly  altered ; 
the  globules — ^which  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  nutritive  solids  of  the 
blood — are  much  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, the  inorganic  constituents,  which 
are  the  products  of  destroyed  tissues, 
much  increased.  In  fact,  these  inor- 
ganic products,  like  the  pawn-tickets 
found  in  the  spendthrifts  desk,  are 
significant  of  the  extravagance  and  the 
poverty  which  point  to  ruin. 

We  cannot  say  how  long  such  a 
spendthrift  life  majr  continue,  because 
Time  has  no  definite  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  starvation;  these  de- 
pend on  certain  specific  changes  goins; 
on  in  the  body,  which  may  occur  witb 
indefinite  rapidity.  Within  the  same 
period  of  time  the  whole  cycle  of 
change  necessary  for  destruction  may 
have  completed  itself,  or  only  a  few 
of  the  steles  in  this  cycle  may  have 
been  gone  through  ;  a  man  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  not  survive  six 
days*  fiisUng,  and  under  other  con- 
ditions he  will  survive  six  weeks. 
But  if  we  cannot  with  any  precision 
say  how  long  starvation  will  be  in  ef- 
fecting its  fatal  end,  we  can  say  Jiow 
much  waste  is  fatal.  From  the  cele- 
brated experiments  of  Chossat  on 
Inanition,*  it  appears  that  death 
arrives  whenever  the  waste  reaches 
an  average  proportion  of  0.4  That 
is  to  say,  supposing  an  animal  to 
weigh  100  lb.,  it  will  succumb  when 
its  weight  is  reduced  to  60  lb.  Death 
may  of  course  ensue  before  that 
point  is  reached,  but  not  be  pro- 
longed after  it  The  average  loss 
which  can  be]  sustidned  is  40  per  cent ; 
sometimes  the  loss  is  greater,  espe- 
cially if  the  animal  be  very  fat ;  tnus 
in  the  Transctetions  of  the  Linnaan 
Society,  a  case  is  reported  of  a  fot  nig 
which  was  buried  under  thirty  feet 
of  chalk  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days ;  his  weight  fell  in  that  }>erioa 
no  ]esB  than  75  per  cent  Curiously 
enough,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
was  Just  said  respecting  Time  not 
being  an  index,  fishes  and  reptiles  were 
found  by  Chossat  to  perish  at  precisely 
the  same  limit  of  weight  as  warm- 
blooded animals,  but  thc^  required  a 
period  three-aod-twenty  times  as  long 
to  do  it  in  :  thus  if  the  experiment  be 
performed  of  starving  a  oird  and  a 
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frog  during  tbe  warm  weather,  al- 
though both  will  perieh  when  their 
loss  of  weight  reaches  40  per  cent, 
the  ooe  will  not  Burvive  a  week,  the 
other  will  survive  three-and-twenty 
weeks. 

Having  clearly  fixed  these  prin- 
ciples, we  may  proceed  to  consider 
the  many  remarkable  cases  of  pro- 
longed fasting  which  appeal  to  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  and  which 
find  a  place  even  in  very  grave  trea- 
tises, as  well  as  in  the  less  critical 
columns  of  newspapers.  Are  we  to 
believe  these  marvels,  or  reject  them  7 
and  on  what  nounds  are  we  justified 
in  rejecting  them  ?  Such  questions 
the  reader  will  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  answer;  and  as  a  contribn- 
tion  towards  the  formation  of  a  defi- 
nite and  philosophical  judgment,  I 
will  state  some  of  the  most  strikinff 
cases  on  record,  and  the  physiological 
principles  implied  in  them. 

Tbe  human  body  is  in  many  re- 
spects so  different  from  that  of 
animals,  especially  in  its  complexity, 
that  we  can  draw  no  very  accurate 
conclusion  from  their  powers  of  en- 
during abstinence ;  but  after  all,  the 
difierences  will  only  be  differences  of 
degree,  and  the  same  physiological 
laws  must  regulate  both,  so  that  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  effect  of  absti- 
nence on  man  not  being  essentially 
dissimilar  to  that  on  all  other  warm- 
blooded animals.  Let  us  therefore 
first  see  how  the  case  stands  with 
animals.  The  experiments  of  Pom- 
mer  establish  that  carnivorous  ani- 
mals resist  starvation  longer  than 
the  herbivorous ;  birds  of  prey  longer 
than  birds  feeding  on  seeds  and  fruits. 
I  think  we  might  a  priori  have  de- 
duced this  conclusion  from  the  known 
differences  in  the  intervcUs  of  recur- 
ring Hunger,  and  in  the  different 
quantities  of  food  eaten  by  the  two 
classes.  The  carnivorous  animaJ  eats 
voraciously  when  food  is  within  reach, 
but  having  satisfied  his  appetite,  he 
remains  several  hours  before  again 
{celing  hungry ;  and  in  a  state  of 
nature  tbe  intervals  between  his 
meals  are  necessarily  variable,  and 
often  much  prolonged,  because  his 
food  18  neither  abundant  nor  eaegr  of 
access.  The  herbivorous  animal,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  his  food  con- 
stantly within  reach,  and  is  ahnost 


always  eating,  because  an  enormous 
amount  of  vegetable  food  is  needed 
to  furnish  him  with  sustenance.  The 
lion,  or  the  cat,  becomes  inured  to 
long  abstinence;  the  rabbit  or  the 
cow  scarcely  knows  the  feeling.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  one  will 
better  endure  long  fasting  than  the 
other.  Ohossat's  experiments  on 
eight-and-forty  birds  and  animals 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
exceeded  nine  days  and  a  half— the 
maximum  being  twenty  days  and  a 
half,  the  mmimum  a  little  more  than 
two  days.  The  young  always  die 
first,  the  adult  before  the  aged :  this 
is  true  of  men  as  of  animals.  Some 
of  the  simpler  animals  exhibit  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance.  Latreille 
pinned  a  spider  to  a  cork,  and  after 
four  months  found  it  still  alive. 
Baker  kept  a  stag-beetle  three  years 
in  a  box  without  food,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  it  flew  away.  Mnller 
relates  that  a  scorpion  not  only  sur- 
vived the  voyage  from  Africa  to 
Holland,  but  continued  without  food 
for  nine  months  afterwards,  Bonde- 
let  kept  a  fish  three  years  without 
food,  and  Budolphi  a  Proteus  angui- 
neus  five  years  I  Snakes,  we  know, 
live  for  many  months  without  eating ; 
and  Bedi  found  that  a  seal  lived,  out 
of  water  and  without  food,  four  weeks. 
In  these  cases,  except  the  fish  kept 
by  Rondelet,  the  animals  were  quies- 
cent, and  did  not  waste  their  sub- 
stance by  the  ordinary  activities ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  fish,  some 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether 
it  did  not  find  worms  and  larvie  in  the 
water. 

Passing  from  animals  to  man,  we 
find  that  death  arrives  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  total  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink.  But  this  is  a  general 
statement  to  which  various  exceptions 
may  be  named.  Much  depends  on 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  age,  health,  and  other 
conditions.  Some  die  on  the  second 
and  third  days  ;  others  survive  till 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  even  six- 
teenth days.  Again,  considerable 
differences  will  result  fh)m  the  differ- 
ent situations  in  which  the  men  are 
placed — such  as  those  of  quiescence 
or  activity,  of  traaperatore^  moisture, 

The  examples  of  prolnMsted  £uting 
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recorded  are,  as  nsoal,  deficieot  for 
the  most  part  in  that  rigorous  aathea- 
ticity  which  is  demaoded  by  science ; 
many  of  them  are  obvioasly  faba- 
Ions  exaggerations.  M.  B6rard  has 
borrowed  the  following  from  HaUer» 
adding  some  cases  which  came  under 
his  own  knowledge.  I  give  them  as 
spedmens,  not  as  data. 

"  A  young  girl,  ashamed  to  confess  her 
poverty,  went  without  food  for  seventy- 
eight  days,  during  which  she  only  sucked 
lemons. 

'*  Another  woman  of  the  same  place 
remained  four  months  without  food,  and 
another  fiisted  a  whole  year. 

"Haller  reports  two  other  cases  of 
fasting  for  three  and  fbur  years. 

^  Mackenzie  reports  in  the  Philosophi' 
eat  TranBoetionB  the  story  of  a  young 
giri  who  had  lockjaw  for  eighteen  years, 
and  had  taken  no  food  during  four  yeara. 

"A  Scotchwoman  is  reported  in  the 
Philosophical  Trantaciic/M^  vol.  IxviL,  to 
haye  lived  eight  years  without  taking 
anything  except  a  little  water  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

"A  case  of  fitsting  for  ten  years  is 
celebrated  in  many  worka  Fabrice  de 
HUden,  who  took  precautions  against 
deception,  says  that  Eva  Flegen  neither 
ate  nor  drank  during  six  years. 

"But  all. these  stories  are  surpassed 
by  that  of  a  woman  who  remained  fifty 
years  without  food;  it  is  added,  how- 
ever, that  she  sometimes  took  skimmed 
milk.'' 

'*  Admitting,"  says  M.  B^rard,  <*that 
there  has  been  deception  in  some  of  these 
cases,  and  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
has  presided  over  the  narration  of  others, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  some  are 
authentic^  Bveiy  year  such  cases  are  re- 
gistered. In  1836,  M.  Lavigne  invited  me 
to  visit  a  woman  of  fifty-two,  Who^  after 
liaving  reduced  herself  to  a  glass  of  milk 
daily  during  eighteen  montl]^  had  taken 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months.  In  1839,  IC 
Parizot  communicated  to  me  the  &ct  of 
a  girl  at  Mardlly  who  had  taken  no  solid 
nutriment  for  six  years,  and  for  the  last 
five  years  no  liquid  or  solid.  In  1838, 
H.  Plongeau  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  a  woman  at  Ayrens,  aged  eight- 
and- forty,  who  during  the  kst  eight 
years  had  received  no  nourishment  what- 
ever." * 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  so 
learned  a  physiologist  as  M.  B6rard 
recording  such  cases,  and  trying  to 


explain  them.  The  posribility  en 
deception  and  exaggeration  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reject 
almost  every  one  of  these  cases  rather 
than  reject  all  physiological  teaching. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  cases  which 
are  repeated  by  modern  writers  with 
confidence.  Janet  M^Leod,  after  epi- 
lepsy and  fever,  remained  five  years  in 
bed,  seldom  speaking,  and  receiving 
food  only  by  constraint.  At  length 
she  obstinately  refnsed  all  sosten- 
ance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and  in 
attempting  to  force  them  open  two 
of  her  teeth  were  broken.  A  small 
Quantity  of  liquid  was  introduced  by 
tne  aperture,  none  of  which  she 
swallowed,  and  dough  made  of  oat- 
meal was  likewise  rejected.  Sh$ 
slept  muck,  and  her  head  was  bent 
down  on  her  breast  In  this  deplor- 
able state  she  continued  four  years, 
without  her  reh&tives  being  aware  of 
her  receiving  any  aliment  except  a 
little  water ;  but  after  a  longer  in- 
terval she  revived,  and  sabeisted  on 
crambs  of  bread  with  milk,  or  water 
sucked  from  her  hand. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  ^wo  facts 
of  Janet's  seldom  speaking  and  sleep- 
ing much,  because,  supposing  the  case 
to  be  true,  they  materially  affect  the 
question.  In  a  state  of  such  quies- 
cence as  is  here  implied,  the  waste  o( 
the  body  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, consequently  the  need  of  food 
would  be  minimised.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  present  state  of  Physiology,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  some  deception  or  exaggeration, 
not  now  ascertainable,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  as  of  all  similar 
cases ;  and  until  a  case  free  firom 
all  suspicion  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  satisfaction  of  Science, 
we  are  bound  to  deny  the  probability 
of  such  stories ;  since  that  which  all 
our  knowledge  shows  to  be  in  itself 
contradictory,  and,  as  &r  as  we  can 
judge,  not  possible^^  must  neoessarilv 
have  the  highest  improbability,  and 
can  only  be  accepted  on  the  most, 
rigorous  evidence.  Either  we  must 
give  up  our  Phvsiology  altogether,  or 
we  must  reject  wese  storiea 

For  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  seve- 
ral of  the  reported  cases  pf  long  fastmg 
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frog  during  tbe  warm  weather,  al- 
tbongh  both  will  perieh  when  their 
loss  of  weight  reaches  40  per  cent, 
tbe  one  will  not  sarvire  a  week,  the 
other  will  surviTO  three-aDd-twenty 
weeks. 

Having  clearly  fixed  these  prin- 
ciples, we  may  proceed  to  consider 
the  many  remarkable  cases  of  pro- 
longed fasting  which  appeal  to  the 
credality  of  the  public,  and  which 
find  a  place  eyen  in  very  grave  trea- 
tises, as  well  as  in  the  less  critical 
columns  of  newspapers.  Are  we  to 
believe  these  marvels,  or  reject  them  7 
and  on  what  nounds  are  we  jutttified 
in  rejecting  them  ?  Such  questions 
the  reader  will  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  answer;  and  as  a  contribu- 
tion  towards  the  formation  of  a  defi- 
nite and  philosophical  judgment,  I 
will  state  some  of  the  most  strikinff 
cases  on  record,  and  the  physiological 
principles  implied  in  them. 

Tbe  human  body  Is  in  many  re- 
spects BO  different  from  that  of 
animals,  especially  in  its  complexity, 
that  we  can  draw  no  very  accurate 
conclusion  from  their  powers  of  en- 
during abstinence ;  but  after  all,  the 
differences  will  only  be  differences  of 
degree,  and  the  same  physiological 
laws  must  r^ulate  both,  so  that  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  effect  of  absti- 
nence on  man  not  being  essentially 
dissimilar  to  that  on  all  other  warm- 
blooded animals.  Let  us  therefore 
first  see  how  the  case  stands  with 
animals.  The  experiments  of  Pom- 
mer  establish  that  carnivorous  ani- 
mals resist  starvation  longer  than 
the  herbivorous ;  birds  of  prey  longer 
than  birds  feeding  on  seeds  and  fruits. 
I  think  we  might  a  priori  have  de- 
duced this  conclusion  from  the  known 
differences  in  the  intervals  of  recur- 
ring Hunger,  and  in  the  different 
quantities  of  food  eaten  by  the  two 
classes.  The  carnivorous  animal  eats 
voraciously  when  food  is  within  reach, 
but  having  satisfied  his  appetite,  he 
remains  several  hours  before  again 
l^ing  hungry;  and  in  a  state  of 
nature  tbe  mtervals  between  his 
meals  are  necessarily  variable,  and 
often  much  prolonged,  because  his 
food  is  neither  abundant  nor  eaegr  of 
access.  The  herbivorous  animal,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  his  food  con- 
stantly within  reach,  and  is  ahnost 


always  eating,  because  an  enormous 
amount  of  vegetable  food  Is  needed 
to  furnish  him  with  sustenance.  The 
lion,  or  the  cat,  becomes  inured  to 
long  abstinence;  the  rabbit  or  the 
cow  scarcely  knows  the  feeling.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  one  will 
better  endure  long  fasting  than  the 
other.  Ohoesat's  experiments  on 
eight-and-forty  birds  and  animals 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
exceeded  nine  days  and  a  half— the 
maximum  being  twenty  days  and  a 
half,  the  minimum  a  little  more  thnn 
two  days.  The  young  always  die 
first,  the  adult  before  the  aged :  this 
is  true  of  men  as  of  animals.  Some 
of  the  simpler  animals  exhibit  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance.  Latreille 
pinned  a  spider  to  a  cork,  and  after 
four  months  found  it  still  alive. 
Baker  kept  a  stag-beetle  three  years 
In  a  box  without  food,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  it  flew  away.  Mnller 
relates  that  a  scorpion  not  only  sur- 
vived the  voyage  from  Africa  to 
Holland,  but  continued  without  food 
for  nine  months  afterwards.  Bonde- 
let  kept  a  fish  three  years  vrithout 
food,  and  Budolphi  a  Proteus  angui- 
neus  five  years  I  Snakes,  we  know, 
live  for  many  months  without  eating ; 
and  Bedi  found  that  a  seal  lived,  out 
of  water  and  without  food,  four  weeks. 
In  these  cases,  except  the  fish  kept 
by  Rondelet,  the  animals  were  quies- 
cent, and  did  not  waste  their  sub- 
stance by  the  ordinary  activities ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  fish,  some 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether 
it  did  not  find  worms  and  larvie  in  the 
wat^r. 

Passing  from  animals  to  man,  we 
find  that  death  arrives  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  total  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink.  But  this  is  a  general 
statement  to  which  various  exceptions 
may  be  named.  Much  depends  on 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  age,  health,  and  other 
conditions.  Some  die  on  the  second 
and  third  days ;  others  survive  till 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  even  six- 
teenth days.  Again,  considerable 
differences  vrill  result  from  the  differ- 
ent situations  in  which  the  men  are 
placed — such  as  those  of  quiescence 
or  activity,  of  temperature^  moisture, 
&c. 
The  examples  of  protnMsted  &sting 
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recoided  are,  as  nsoal,  deficieDt  for 
the  most  part  in  that  rigorous  aathen- 
ticitj  which  is  demaojded  bj  science ; 
many  of  them  are  obvioaslj  faba- 
lons  exaggerations.  M.  BSrard  has 
borrowed  the  followin||;  from  HaUer, 
adding  some  cases  which  came  onder 
his  own  knowledge.  I  give  them  as 
spedmens,  not  as  data. 

"  A  young  girl,  ashamed  to  confess  her 
poverty,  went  without  food  for  seventy- 
eight  days,  during  which  she  only  sucked 
lemons. 

"  Another  woman  of  the  same  place 
remained  four  months  without  food,  and 
another  fiusted  a  whole  year. 

"Haller  reports  two  other  cases  of 
thsting  for  three  and  four  years. 

**  ^fiickenzie  reports  in  the  Ph&osophi^ 
cat  TrOMacUom  the  story  of  a  young 
gill  who  had  lockjaw  for  eighteen  years, 
and  bad  taken  no  food  dnrix^  four  years. 

*'A  Scotchwoman  is  reputed  in  the 
PkOasophical  IhrnfacHans^  vol  Izvil,  to 
have  lived  eight  years  without  taldng 
anytiiing  except  a  little  water  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

*'A  case  of  &8ting  for  ten  years  is 
celebrated  in  many  works.  Fabrice  de 
Hilden,  who  took  precautions  against 
deception,  says  that  Eva  Flegen  neither 
ate  nor  drank  during  six  years. 

*<But  all. these  stories  are  surpassed 
by  that  of  a  woman  who  remained  fifty 
years  without  food;  it  is  added,  how- 
ever, that  she  sometimes  took  skinuned 
milk." 

''Admitting,"  says  M.  B^ranl,  "that 
there  has  been  deception  in  some  of  these 
eases,  and  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
has  presided  over  the  narration  of  otherSi 
we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  some  are 
authentic^  Bveiy  year  such  cases  are  re- 
gistered. In  1836,  M.  Lavigne  invited  me 
to  visit  a  woman  of  fifty-two,  who,  after 
having  reduced  herself  to  a  glass  of  milk 
daily  dturing  eighteen  months,  had  taken 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months.  In  1839,  M. 
Parizot  communicated  to  me  the  &ct  of 
a  girl  at  l£arcilly  who  had  taken  no  solid 
nntriment  for  six  years,  and  for  the  last 
five  years  no  liquid  or  solid.  In  1838, 
M.  Plongeau  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  a  woman  at  Ayrens,  aged  eight- 
and- forty,  who  during  the  last  eight 
years  had  received  no  nourishment  what- 
ever."* 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  so 
learned  a  physiologist  as  M.  B6rard 
recording  such  cases,  and  trying  to 


explain  them.  The  posribility  oi 
deception  and  exaggeration  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reject 
almost  every  one  of  these  cases  rather 
than  reject  all  physiological  teaching. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarr  of  the  cases  which 
are  repeated  by  modern  writers  with 
confidence.  Janet  M^Leod,  after  epi- 
lepsy and  fever,  remained  five  years  In 
bed,  seldom  speaking,  and  receiving 
food  only  by  constraint  At  length 
she  obstinately  refused  all  sosten- 
ance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and  in 
attempting  to  force  them  open  two 
of  her  teeth  were  broken.    A  small 

aaantity  of  liquid  was  introduced  by 
lie  aperture,  none  of  which  she 
swallowed,  and  dough  made  of  oat- 
meal W88  likewise  rejected.  She 
slept  muck,  and  her  head  was  bent 
down  on  her  breast  In  this  deplor- 
able state  she  continued  four  years, 
without  her  relatives  being  aware  of 
her  receiving  any  aliment  except  a 
little  water ;  but  after  a  longer  in- 
terval she  revived,  and  sabsisted  on 
crambs  of  bread  with  milk,  or  water 
sucked  from  her  hand. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  facts 
of  Janet's  seldom  speaking  and  sleep- 
ing much,  because,  supposing  the  case 
to  be  true,  they  materially  affect  the 
question.  In  a  state  of  such  quies- 
cence as  is  here  implied,  the  waste  o( 
the  body  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mnm,  consequently  the  need  of  food 
would  be  minimised.  Nevertheless, 
in^  the  present  state  of  Physiology,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  some  deception  or  exaggeration, 
not  now  ascertainable,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  as  of  all  similar 
cases;  and  until  a  case  free  from 
all  suspicion  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  satisfaction  of  Science, 
we  are  bound  to  deny  the  probability 
of  such  stories ;  since  that  which  all 
our  knowledge  shows  to  be  in  itself 
contradictory,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  not  posHbUf  must  necessarily 
have  the  highest  improbability,  and 
can  only  be  accepted  on  the  most 
rigorous  evidence.  Either  we  must 
give  up  our  Phvsiology  altogether,  or 
we  must  reject  tnese  stories. 

For  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  seve- 
ral of  the  reported  cases  pf  long  fasting 
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hare  been  8ob8eqaeotl7  proved  to  be 
Impostares,  and  this  oatarally  throws 
a  suspicion  over  all  sfmilar  eases.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  phjsiological  laws, 
established  by  indaction  from  thoa- 
Sands  of  facts  tested  in  every  variety 
of  method,  prononnoe  these  cases  to 
be  not  possible;  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  iodactions  should 
DC  wrong,  or  that  some  impostare  or 
exaggeration  should  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  narrated  marvels  7  There  can- 
not be  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to 
which  alternative  we  most  accept; 
bnt  the  reader  will  naturally  desire 
a  clear  conception  of  the  physiolo- 
gical contradictions  which  I  have 
asserted  to  be  implied  in  these  ma^ 
▼ellons  narratives — the  more  so  as 
many  professed  phvsiologists  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  or  them. 

Supposing  the  waste  of  the  body 
to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
perfect  quiescence  in  which  the 
patients  remained,  we  must  still 
bear  in  mind  that  this  diminution 
b  not  total  arrest  of  waste.  The 
patient  scarcely  moves,  seldom  speaks, 
and  sleeps  much.  Very  little  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  will  take  place,  com- 
pared with  the  amount  destroyed  by 
the  same  person  in  ordinary  activity, 
and  very  little  food  will  be  needed  to 
repair  such  waste;  but  although 
comparatively  small,  the  amount  of 
waste  will  be  abwlutdy  large;  we 
cannot  say  how  larj;e  it  will  be,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  must  be  large. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  only  two 
sources  of  this  waste,  and  the  proof 
will  be  evident  The  production  of 
animal  heat  is  only  possible  through 
a  large  amount  of  chemical  change 
going  on  in  the  organism;  it  is 
produced  by  "  direct  combustion  " 
(according  to  the  chemical  school 
of  physiologists),  by  "  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  in  chemical  compositions 
and  decompositions"  (according  to 
another  school),  and  according  to  all 
schools  the  high  temperature  of  the 
body  depends  on  organic  prccesses, 
which  necessarily  imply  waste  of 
tissue.  The  warmth  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  patient  lies  is  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  her  temperatare  at  its 
proper  height;  she  must  bum  her 
own  substance  to  keep  up  her  animal 
heat ;  and  when  we  tlunk  of  the  high 


degee  of  temperatare  maintained 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  solely 
by  the  combustion  of  the  body  itself, 
we  shall  see  at  once  that  it  is  utterly 
impoaaihle  any  organism,  during  so 
long  a  period,  could  sustain  such 
waste  without  repair.  Here,  thai, 
is  the  dilemma  :  either  Janet  M*Leod 
did  maintain  the  ordinary  tempersr 
tare  of  the  body  during  these  four 
years,  in  which  oase  she  must  have 
destroyed  more  tissue  to  produce 
that  beat  than  she  could  have  had 
origmallv;  or  she  did  not  maintain 
the  ordinary  temperature,  in  which 
case  she  would  have  died  from  the 
very  want  of  this  animal  heat,  since 
all  organisms  perish  when  their  normal 
temperature  is  considerably  lowered. 

liet  us  now  consider  the  second 
Bouroe  of  waste.  Janet  breathed 
during  these  four  years;  gently,  we 
may  suppose,  and  with  no  deep 
inspirations,  yet  constantly,  day  and 
night  without  interruption.  Now. 
what  does  this  breathing  depend  on  7 
It  depends  on  the  constant  inters 
chanse  between  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  oxygen  in  the  air.  Un- 
less there  were  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  no  exchange  could  take  place, 
no  breathing  could  be  effected,  fiveiy 
moment,  therefore,  some  small  portion 
of  carbonio  acid  mast  be  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  replaced  by  oi^ 
gen.  Whence  came  this  carbonic 
acid?  From  destruction  of  tissua 
Directly,  or  indirectly,  carbonic  add 
was  produced  in  the  act  of  waste. 
Its  presence  implies  waste,  and  the 
act  of  breathing  implies  a  continuous 
supply  of  such  waste.  That  this  is 
no  hypothesis,  but  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  facts,  every  physiolo- 
gist knows.  It  may  be  rendered 
generally  intelligible  by  referring  to 
what  is  observed  with  the  byber- 
nating  animals.  The  dormouse  be- 
gins its  winter  sleep  well  clothed 
with  fat  It  never  moves  for  months ; 
its  respiration  is  slow  and  feeble,  but 
it  does  breathe,  and  the  waste  of 
its  fat,  which  this  breathing  causes, 
is  very  noticeable  at  the  close  of 
winter.  Now,  if  we  suppose  Janet 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  ''sus- 
pended vitality**  analogous  to  that 
of  the  dormouse,  we  shall  still  have 
to  admit  that  her  breathing  alone 
would  gradually  waste  her  sn^tanoe ; 
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•ad  however  dow  that  waste  may 
be  mpposed,  it  cannot  have  been 
mch  that  (bar  years  would  not  have 
eifaaQBted  the  whole  body.  Every 
time  she  moved  in  bed,  every  time 
riie  spoke,  every  tfane  she  raised  her 
hand,  the  rate  of  waste  will  be  ao* 
eelerated.  It  is  found  that  a  slog 
kept  withoat  food  loses  ooe^eventh 
of  its  weight  in  six  weeks.  We  cannot 
admit  that,  even  in  a  bed-ridden  girl, 
the  vital  activity  would  be  slower  Uian 
in  a  sing ;  and  we  know  from  Ohos- 
nt's  experiments  that  the  loss  of  fonr- 
tenths  of  weight  destroys  all  animals. 

From  these  general  considerations, 
which  might  be  mnhiplied,  I  affirm 
that,  nnlesB  all  Physiology  is  a  dela- 
Bon,  the  marvelloQS  stories  of  four 
yean*  ihsUng,  and  the  like,  are  im- 
postures; and  the  affirmation  is 
ctrengthened  by  all  the  esses  we 
know  in  which  the  motive  and  possi- 
bmty  of  deception  are  eliminated. 
Thus  when  men  hiftve  volontarily 
starved  themselves  to  death,  they 
have  never  survived  three  months. 
6rani4,  who  murdered  his  wife. 
starved  himself  in  the  prison  of 
Toulouse,  and  expired  on  the  sizty- 
tiurd  day,  during  which  time  he 
drank  water,  and  occasionally  ate  a 
little.  The  religious  enthusiast, 
whom  Dr.  Willan  refers  to,  lived 
only  two  months,  although  he  occa- 
■ioDally  sacked  an  orange.  They 
only  survived  thus  long,  because  in 
abstaining  from  solid  food,  they  did 
not  also  abstain  from  liquid.  Liife  is 
considerably  prolonged  if  liauid  be 
taken.  Bedi  found  that  birds  kept 
without  water  as  well  as  food  liv^ 
only  nine  days ;  those  to  whom  he 
gave  water  lived  twenty  days.*  I 
cannot,  however,  i^ee  with  those 
fhyeiologists  who,  like  Burdach  and 
Berard,  attribute  this  sustaining 
power  of  water  to  the  organic 
particles  suspended  in  it;  because 
such  an  amount  most  neoeasarily  be 
quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  loss 
of  an  organism  whose  waste  is  rapid ; 
and  we  most  remember  that  an  ani- 
mal dies  of  Thirst  even  more  rapidly 
than  of  Hunger  ;  so  that  when  water 
is  withheld,  the  death  is  hastened  by 
"the  oomplication  of  two  causes.  Now 
Janet  M*Leod,  and  other  persons  said 


to  have  lived  without  ibod  or  drink, 
were  under  the  presaure  of  these  two 
causes,  and  sustained  that  pressore, 
we  are  told,  ibur  years  1 

We  are  thus  forced  to  reject  all 
narratives  of  absolute  fasting  pro- 
longed over  three  months ;  and  hav* 
ing  considered  the  effects  ^f  total 
abstinence,  we  may  now  inquire  into 
the  efi^ts  of  partial  abstinence.  An 
animal  deprived  of  food  perishes 
whenever  its  loss  of  weight  reaches  a 
certain  point ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
inefficiency  qf  food  causes  death  at 
precisely  the  same  point,  i.  s.  as  soon 
as  the  original  weight  is  reduced  to 
six-tenths.  Men,  therefore^  reduced 
to  an  insufficient  allowance,  whether 
from  famine,  shipwreck,  or  siege,  wiU 
inevitably  perish  unless  the  tolow- 
ance  be  increased,  just  as  if  they  had 
received  no  food  at  all,  only  they  wiH 
be  longer  before  they  succumb.  An 
important  lesson  is  contained  m  this 
fact,  and  one  which  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  management  of  pri- 
sons, schools,  or  workhouses. 

Terrible  are  the  aspects  of  starvlitt 
men ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
know  these  aspects,  lest  we  be  the 
dupes  of  impostors,  or  confound  the 
truly  wretched  with  the  professional 
mendicant  The  first  noticeable  point 
is  the  excessive  thinness  of  starving 
men,  which  is  not  the  leanness  of 
lean  men,  but  manifests  itself  as  m- 
mistakable  emaciation.  The'  fisMe  is 
always  lividly  pale,  the  cheeks  are 
sunken,  the  eves — oh  I  what  an  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  I  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it :  all  the  vitality  of  the  bodv 
seems  centred  there,  in  feverish 
brightness;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and 
the  eye  is  fixed  in  a  wild  stare  which 
is  never  veiled  by  the  winking  lids. 
All  movements  of  the  body  are  slow 
and  difficult :  the  hand  trembles ;  the 
voice  is  feeble;  intelligence  seems 
gone ;  the  wretched  sufferers,  when 
asked  what  they  feel,  have  but  one 
answer,  "We  are  hungry." 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  with 
reference  to  starvation  which  may 
here  be  noted,  and  that  is  the  resistr 
ance  opposed  by  the  nervous  sub- 
stance to  the  effects  of  emaciation. 
Instead  of  being  the  first  to  suffer 
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from  deficient  food,  aa  its  oomplezity 
aad  tbe  lateoeas  of  its  appearance  in 
the  animal  aeries  would  lead  as  to 
suppose,  the  nervous  tissae  is  tbe 
last  affected.  From  the  experiments 
of  Ohossat  we  learn  that,  in  100 
parts,  93  wer«  lost  of  fat,  52  of  the 
liver,  42  of  the  muscles,  16  of  the 
bones,  and  only  2  of  the  nerve-sab- 
stance,  by  the  time  starvation  has 
terminated  in  death.  The  idea  of 
our  solid  bones,  principally  composed 
of  inorganic  matter,  losing  eight  times 
as  mach  as  onr  semi-liquid  nerves, 
which  are  so  predominantly  organic 
in  their  structure,  will  seem  very  !>»- 
radozica);  and  the  paradox  is  in- 
creased when  we  learn  that,  in  spite 
of  fat  being  beyond  all  proportion  tbe 
most  destructible  tissue  in  tbe  bod^, 
Yon  Bibra  finds  the  fat  in  the  brain 
scarcely  affected  in  starvation,  al- 
though the  fat  in  the  muscles  has 
been  greatlv  wasted.*  It  is  this 
which  enables  us  to  explain  the 
sleeplessness  of  men  aoa  animals 
suffering  from  hnnffer.  A  starving 
man  m«  been  known  to  remain 
seven  days  and  nights  without  sleep. 
This  nervous  excitability,  which  often 
manifests  itself  as  delirium,  probably 
arises  from  the  disengagement  of  the 
brun  from  those  orffanic  activities 
which  in  the  normu  state  call  so 
largely  on  its  energies ;  for,  as  I  have 
dsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
energies  of  the  brain  are  not  expend- 
ed only  on  intelligence  and  emotion, 
but  likewise,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  lo- 
comotion. Considering  the  brain  as 
ft  centre  or  fountain  of  influence,  we 
may  detect  three  streams  in  which 
the  influence  flows  —  a  nutritive 
stream,  a  locomotive  stream,  and  a 
sensitive  stream.  If  the  demand 
frqp  tbe  nutritive  stream  be  large, 
the  supply  to  the  sensitive  and  loco- 
motive streams  will  be  proportion- 
ately reduced.  Deep  thought  or 
anxiety  disturbs  tbe  digestion  and 
circulation;  violent  and  protracted 
exercise  amonntiog  to  fatigue,  incapa- 
citates for  thinking;  the  habitually 
trained  atiilete  is  nearly  an  idiot,  tiie 
overeater  littie  better.  When,  there- 
fore, a  man  is  starving,  the  amount 
of  nervous  activity  usually  expe'nded 


00  his  nutritive  mtem  is  disengaged, 
and  as  his  feebleness  diminishes  his 
muscular  activity,  the  amount  of 
nervous  influence  usually  expended 
on  locomotion  is  reduced,  leaving  the 
brain  with  all  this  surplus  activity, 
to  prey  upon  itself:  sleeplessness  and 
madness  naturally  result 

Respecting  the  agonies  endured  by 
starving  men,  we  have  littie  accurate 
information.  When  those  who  have 
nndergone  the  horrors  of  starvation 
are  preserved,  and  attempt  to  recount 
them,  they  cannot  do  more  than  give 
vague  indications ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  describe  than  the 
sensations  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
even  during  the  continuance  of  the 
sensation ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
describe  them  when  past,  may  be 
conceived  by  any  one  who  attempts 
to  do  so  in  his  own  case.  Most  of 
the  narratives  we  have,  are  recorded 
by  men  littie  accustomed  to  analyse 
their  sensations,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  fix  our  attention  on  the  general 
chanifeteristics  of  these  narratives. 
From  these  cases  two  may  be  se- 
lected. 

Goldsmith  says  that  the  captain  of 
a  wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  ^*he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  not  lost 
his  senses  when  they  received  acci- 
dental relief.  He  assured  me  his 
pains  at  first  were  so  great  as  to  be 
often  tedipted  to  eat  a  part  of  the 
men  who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of 
his  crew  actually  lived  upon.  He 
said  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  paroxysm,  he  found  his  pains 
insup^rtable,  and  was  desirous  at 
one  time  of  anticipating  tiiat  death 
which  he  thought  inevitable.  But 
kiM  pains  gradiudly  ceased  after  the 
sixth  day  (for  they  had  water  in  the 
ship,  which  kept  them  alive  so  long), 
and  then  he  was  in  a  state  rather  ot 
languor  than  desire ;  nor  did  he  much 
wish  for  food  except  when  he  saw 
others  eating.  The  latter  part  of 
the  time  when  his  health  was  almost 
destroyed,  a  thousand  strange  images 
rose  upon  his  mind,  and  every  one  of 
his  senses  began  to  bring  him  wrong 
information.  When  he  was  presented 
with  food  by  the  ship's  company  that 
took  him  up,  he  could  not  help  looking 
at  it  with  loathing  instead  of  desire; 
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and  it  was  not  tOI  after  four  da^s 
that  hia  stomaoh  waa  brought  to  ita 
oataral  tone,  when  the  violence  of 
\m  appetite  retoraed  with  a  sort  of 
caDine  eageroeaB."* 

The  next  case  is  peculiarly  vala- 
able,  as  being  the  daily  record  of  a 
man  who  Tolontarily  Btarved  himself. 
He  was  a  merchant,  whose  losses  so 
preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  re- 
Bolyed  on  snicide;  and  after  roam- 
ing about  the  country  from  the  12th 
to  the  15th  of  September  1818,  dug 
himedf  a  graye  in  the  wood,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  3d  of  October,, 
when  he  was  found,  still  living,  by 
an  inAkeeper.  Hofeland,  who  records 
the  case,  savs  that,  after  an  absti- 
nence of  eignteen  days,  the  man  still 
breathed,  but  expired  immediately 
after  a  little  bouillon  had  been  forced 
down  his  throat  On  his  person  they 
found  a  diarv,  written  in  pencil,  from 
which  the  fcilowing  are  extracts : — 

"  Sept  16. — ^The  generous  philanthro- 
pist who  may  find  my  corpse  is  re- 
quested to  bory  it,  and  to  repay  himself 
for  the  trouble  by  my  clothes,  my  purse, 
my  pocket-bool^  and  knifa  I  have  not 
oommitted  suicide,  but  I  die  of  starva- 
tion because  bad  men  have  deprived  me 
of  my  fortune,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
a  burden  on  my  firiends.  It  is  unneces- 
sBiy  to  open  my  body,  since  I  have  said 
I  die  of  starvation.  ^ 

"  fiijrf.  n.— What  a  nighWl  have 
passed  t  It  has  rained ;  I  am  wet  through. 
I  have  been  so  cold. 

''Sept  18.— The  cold  and  rain  forced 
me  to  get  up  and  walk ;  my  walk  was 
very  feeble.  Thirst  made  me  lick  up 
the  water  which  still  rested  on  the  mush- 
rooms.   How  nasty  that  water  was  I 

"  SepL  19.— The  cold,  the  length  of 
the  nights,  the  slightness  of  my  clothing, 
which  makes  me  feel  the  cold  more 
keenly,  have  given  me  great  suffering. 

''Sept  20. — ^In  my  stomach  there  is 
terrible  commotion ;  hunger,  and,  above 
all,  thirst,  become  more  and  more  fright- 
Ail  For  three  days  there  has  been  no 
rain.  Would  that  I  could  lick  up  the 
water  ftom  the  mushrooms  now  1 

"  Sept  21 —Unable  to  endure  the  tor- 
tures of  thirst)  I  crawled  with  great 
labour  to  an  inn,  where  I  bought  a^ttle 
of  beer,  which  did  not  quench  my  thirst 
In  the  evening  I  drank  some  water  fix>m 
the  pump,  near  the  inn  where  I  bought 
the  beer. 


"  Sept  23.— Yesterday  I  could  scarcely 
move,  much  less  write.  To-day  thirst 
made  me  go  to  the  pump;  the  water 
was  icy  cold,  and  made  me  sick.  I  had 
convulsions  until  evening ;  nevertheless^ 
I  returned  to  the  pump. 

"  Sq>t  26. — My  legs  seem  dead.  For 
three  days  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to 
the  pump.  Thirst  increaaea  My  weak- 
ness is  such  that  I  could  scarcely  trace 
these  lines  to-day. 

"  S^t  29. — ^I  have  been  unable  to 
move.  It  has  rained.  My  clothes  are 
not  dry.  No  one  would  believe  how 
much  I  suffer.  During  the  rain  some 
drops  fell  into  my  mouth,  which  did  not 
quench  my  thirst  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
peasant  about  ten  yards  firom  me.  I 
bowed  to  him.  He  returned  my  saluta- 
tion. It  is  with  great  regret  I  die. 
Weakness  and  convulsions  prevent  my 
writing  more.  I  feel  this  is  the  last 
time    .    .    .    ." 

This  pathetic  case  illustrates,  as 
indeed  all  other  cases  do,  the  truth 
that  Thirst  is  &r  more  terrible  than 
Hunger.  His  resolution  was  not 
strong  enouffh  to  resist  the  desire  for 
drink,  yet  ne  never  seems  to  have 
faltered  in  his  determination  to  re- 
frain from  food.  It  will  be  further 
noticed  that  he  ceases  to  complain  of 
the  cold  when  thirst  sets  in  fiercely, 
because  then  fever  had  also  ^super- 
vened. 

The  sensation  of  Hunger  is  at  first 
rather  agreeable,  but  it  quickly  be- 
comes unpleasant  if  prolonged.  The 
sense  of  keen  appetite  is  delightful, 
but  that  ^sinking  in  the  stomach*' 
which  ensues,  soon  passes  from  an 
uneasy  sensation  into  positive  pain. 
The  pain  soon  becomes  acute  ;  and  if 
food  be  still  withheld,  we  feel  as  if 
the  stomaoh  were  being  torn  by 
pincers.  A  state  of  general  exhaus- 
tion, feverishness,  headache,  light- 
headedness, often  flaming  into  mad- 
ness, follows.  The  whole  being  seems 
possessed  by  one  desire,  before  which 
even  the  energetic  instinct  of  mater- 
nity has  been  known  to  give  way, 
and  mothers  have  disputed  with  their 
companions  for  the^^eeh  of  their  dead 
children. 

But  let  us  avert  our  eyes  from 
such  scenes,  and  turn  them  on  that 
of. the  eight  colliers,  who  were  shut 
up  in  a  pit  for  one   hundred    and 
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thirty -six  hoxm*  The  first  day 
they  shared  between  them  half  a 
poand  of  bread,  a  morsel  of  cheese, 
and  two  mags  of  wioe,  which  one  of 
them  had  brongbt  into  the  mine,  and 
vefused  to  keep  for  himself  alone. 
Two  of  the  moD  had  eaten  before^ 
deseendiog  into  the  mine,  and  they 
generously  declared  that  they  should 
not  die  sooner  than  the  others,  and 
woald  not  share  the  small  supply  of 
food.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
these  men,  who  for  fi^e  days  had 
no  nourishment  whatever,  declared, 
when  they  were  rescued,  that  their 
abstinence  had  not  greatly  incon- 
Tenieoced  them.  If  we  knew  more 
of  the  circumstances  we  might  explain 
this  now  inexplicable  fact. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of 
Hunger  under  these  general  aspects, 
we  may  now  endeavour  to  answer  the 
question — ^What  causes  the  sensation 
of  Hunger? 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  absence 
of  food  needed  to  repair  the  waste  of 
tissue  is  the  primary  cause;  but  it 
has  also  been  seen  that  this  primary 
cause  may  exist  without  the  exist- 
ence of  that  sensation  known  to  us 
as  Hunger.  All  animals  need  food, 
but  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  poljpes,  jelly-fish,  and  other 
simpler  animals  destitute  of  a  nerv- 
ous system,  feel  the  sensation  of 
Hunger;  we  must  therefore  seek 
for  some  more  proximate  cause  of 
this  sensation.  The  popular  notion 
is  that  Hunger  arises  from  empti- 
ness of  the  stomach,  which,  aocordmg 
to  some  physiologists,  allowB  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  to  rub  against 
each  other,  and  the  friction  causes 
the  sensation.  It  is  easy  to  show  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  hvpothesis,  but 
two  facts  will  suffice  nere :  first,  the 
stomach  is  always  empty  some  time 
before  Hunger  is  felt;  secondly,  it 
may  be  empty  for  days  together — in 
illness — without  the  slightest  sensation 
of  Hunger  being  felt 

Another  notion  Js  that  the  gastric 
juice  accumulates  in  the  stomach, 
and  attacks  its  walls.  Such  a  cause 
would  certainly  be  ample  for  the 
efiTect,  and  I  know  but  of  one  objection 


to  onr  accepting  it,  namely,  that  the 
fact  on  which  the  explanation  rests 
is  unfortunately  a  fiction ;  the  gas- 
tric juice  does  not  accumulate  in  the 
empty  stomach,  but  is  only  secreted 
after  the  stimulus  of  food. 

A  more  ingenious  explanation  faaa 
been  propounded  by  Dr.  Beaumont^ 
whose  name  is  always  cited  when 
Digestion  is  under  discussion,  because 
he  was  enabled  to  enrich  science 
with  many  valuable  observations, 
made  on  a  patient  who  had  a  hole 
in  his  stomach,  produced  by  a  gun- 
shot wound.  **  Daring  the  hours 
of  fasting,*'  says  Dr.  B^umont,  **  the 

rtric  juice  is  slowly  being  secreted 
the  follicles  and  retained  in  their 
tubes,  thereby  distending  them;  this 
distention,  when  moderate,  prodnceB 
the  sensation  of  Appetite,  when  more 
powerful,  of  Hunger."  There  are 
several  analogies  which  give  colour 
to  this  explanation.  Thus,  milk  is 
slowlv  accumulated  in  the  breast, 
and  the  sense  of  fulness,  if  unrelieved, 
soon  passes  into  that  of  pain.  Bat 
ingenious  as  the  explanation  is,  a 
closer  scrutiny  causes  us  to  reject  it 
Out  of  many  arguments  which  might 
be  urged,  I  will  mention  only  two — 
one  anatomical,  and  one  physiologi- 
cal. If  the  gastric  juice  were  accu- 
mulated in  the  tubes,  there  is  no 
anatoml^  obstruction  to  its  imme- 
diaite  passage  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  distention  would  be  obviated 
Nor  have  we  any  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  an  accamulation  does 
take  place ;  for  Dr.  Beaumont's  argu- 
ment that  it  must  take  place,  because 
it  fiows  so  abundantly  on  the  intro- 
duction of  food  into  the  stomach, 
would  equally  prove  that  tears  mast 
be  accumulated  in  advance,  because 
they  gush  forth  so  copiously  on  the 
first  stimulus  of  grief,  and  that  saliva 
must  be  accumulated,  because  it 
flows  so  freely  whenever  a  stimu- 
lus is  presented.  While,  therefore, 
Dr.  Beaumont's  explanation  wants  an 
anatomical  basis,  it  is  still  more 
directly  at  variance  with  the  physio- 
logical fact,  that  when  food  is  inject- 
ed into  the  veins  or  the  intestines, 
the  sensation  of  Hanger  disappears. 
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altboagh  tlie  stoniacli  is  as  empty  as 
it  was  before,  and  the  tabes  as  dis- 
tended as  tbey  were  before. 

The  fact  last  named  woald  dispose 
OS  to  believe  that  want  of  food  was, 
after  all,  the  proximate  as  well  as  the 
primary  canse  of  Hang^er,  did  we  not 
know  that  tobacco,  o^iam,  and  even 
inorganic  substances,  mtrodaced  into 
the  stomach  will  remove  the  sensa- 
tion. Hamboldt  tells  us  of  savages 
who  eat  clay  to  allay  their  hunger; 
and  we  all  know  how  the  first  moath- 
fol  of  food  takes  away  the  sharpness 
of  the  sensation,  althongh  two  or 
three  hoars  mast  elapse  before  the 
food  will  really  have  entered  the 
body.  For  we  most  remember  that 
food  in  the  stomach  is  as  much  out- 
eids  the  organism  as  if  it  were  in  the 
hand.  The  alimentary  canal  is  no- 
thing bat  a  folding  in  of  the  general 
envelope,  like  the  inverted  finger  of 
a  glove,  and  antil  the  absorbent 
▼essels  carry  the  food  from  the 
stomach  into  the  circalating  system, 
the  food  remains  outside. 

Here,  then,  are  two  noticeable 
&cts:  we  may  relieve  the  sensation 
of  Hunger  without  directly  acting  on 
the  stomach,  the  mere  supply  of  food 
to  the  blood  sufficing;  and  we  may 
relieve  the  sensation  simply  by  acting 
on  the  stomach,  the  want  of  food 
being  as  great  as  before.  "^  'Do  not 
these  facts  indicate  that  Hunger  must 
be  related  to  the  general  state  of  the 
system,  and  to  the  particular  state 
of  the  stomach  ?  If  we  once  regard 
the  subject  in  this  light,  we  shall  be 
easily  led  to  perceive  that  although 
the  general  state  of  the  system,  under 
deficiency  of  food,  is  the  primary 
cause  of  Hanger,  it  is  only  the  cause 
of  it  in  as  far  as  it  produces  a  certain 
condition  of  the  stomach ;  and  this 
condition  of  the  stomach  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  sensation.  I  think 
this  mode  of  viewing  it  will  extricate 
us  from  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  many 
discussions  as  to  whether  the  stomach, 
or  one  part  of  the  nervous  system,  is 
the  seat  of  Hunger.  The  stomach  is 
the  seat  of  the  sensation,  just  as  the 
eves  are  the  seat  of  the  sensation  of 
sleepiness;  the  general  state  of  ex- 
baostion  which  causes  the  eyes  to 
droop  heavily,  and  the  generiu  state 


of  the  system  wbicb  causes  the 
stomach  to  produce  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  are  equally  the  origins  of  the 
two:  and  as  in  sleepiness  we  may 
relieve  the  sensation  by  bathing  the 
eyes  with  cold  water,  yet  this  will 
not  relieve  the  general  exhaustion; 
so  in  hunger,  we  may  relieve  the 
sensation  by  opium,  or  even  clay,  but 
this  will  not  relieve  the  general  state 
of  the  system  which  produced  the 
sensation. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  state  of  the  system  must  be 
felt,  and  to  it  we  owe  those  daily 
variations  in  comfort  which  We  ex- 
press in  the  terms  "  vigour,"  *'  glad- 
ness," "  lassitude,"  "  depression,"  Ajc, 
physiologists  have  not  assigned  a 
name  to  such  sensations.  The  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  ibund 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  Sys- 
temic Sensations  (or  those  arising  in 
the  system  in  general),  from  the 
Organic  Sensations  (or  those  arising 
in  the  separate  organs),  as  these 
latter  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  five  special  Senses  of  Hearing, 
Sight,  &o.  In  a  popular  exposition, 
such  as  I  am  now  employed  on,  the 
current  terms  must  be  accepted; 
and  although,  therefore,  strict  ac- 
curacy would  lead  us  to  say  that 
Hunger,  as  a  Systemic  Sensation,  is 
eaus^  by  want  of  food,  to  repair  the 
waste  of  tissue,  and  as  an  Organic 
Sensation,  it  is  caused  bv  a  specific 
condition  of  the  stomach;  yet,  fol- 
lowing popular  language,  we  must 
say  that  Hunger  is  a  sensation 
having  its  seat  in  the  stomach;  and 
all  the  arguments  or  experiments 
which  attempt  to  prove  that  its  seat 
must  be  elsewhere,  have  reference  to 
the  general  state  of  the  system,  but 
not  to  the  specific  sensation  known 
to  us  as  Hanger. 

If  we  examine  the  stomach  of  a 
fasting  animal,  we  shall  find  it  pale, 
and  in  a  condition  of  obvious  atony. 
The  blood  has  retreated  from  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  circulates  only 
in  the  larger  channels.  Bat  no 
sooner  is  the  organ  stimulated  by 
the  introduction  of  food,  or  any 
irritant  substance,  than  this  pale 
surface  becomes  visibly  congested, 
turgescent,  and  its  secretions  pour 
forth  abondantiy.     With   this  rash 
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of  blood  to  the  stomaoh  the  sensar 
tioQ  of  uneaeiDeeB  is  carried  away. 
Hence  we  may  conclade  that  Hanger 
is  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  circolation  in  the  stomach. 

Thirst  closely  resembles  Hanger 
in  being  a  general  or  Systemic  sensa- 
tion, althoagh  it  is  nsaally  ponsidered 
only  as  a  \wsal  and  Organic  sensation 
— ^the  dryness  of  the  month  and 
throat  This  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  month,  so  familiar  to  as  all,  is 
prodaced  bv  a  deficiency  of  liqaid  in 
the  body ;  bat  it  may  be,  and  often 
is,  prodaced  when  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency in  the  general  system,  nothing; 
bat  a  local  distarbanoe,  tlus  distarb- 
ance  prodacing  a  local  sensation. 
Wines,  coffee,  spices,  &c.,  create  a 
strong  feeling  of  thirst,  yet  the  two 
first  increase  the  cjaantity  of  liqaid 
instead  of  diminbhmg  it  'And  we 
know  how  inefifectnal  liqaid  in  any 
qaantity  is  to  qaench  the  feeling  of 
Thirst  ander  some  conditions,  espe- 
cially after  long  saflfering. 

Ajidersson,  in  his  travels  in  Africa, 
describes  the  safferings  of  his  men 
and  cattle,  adding,  ''even  when  the 
thirsty  men  and  animals  were  let 
loose  in  the  water,  althoagh  they 
drank  to  repletion,  ^e  water  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  property,  for  oar  heat 
endeayonrs  to  slake  oar  thirst  proved 
anavailing."*  The  long  continaance 
of  Thirst  had  prodaced  a  certain 
feverish  condition  which  coald  not 
be  inimediately  relieved  when  the 
system  received  its  necessary  sopply 
of  liqaid ;  this  shows  that  althoagh  de- 
ficiency of  liqaid  is  the  primary  caase 
of  Thirst,  the  proximate  caase  mast 
be  some  local  affection  which  has 
been  indaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  local  sen- 
sation is  so  dependent  on  the  system, 
that  if  water  be  injected  mto  the  veins 
or  the  intestines,  Thirst  di^ppears, 
although  the  month  and  throat  have 
not  been  tonched.     A  hamid  atmos- 

Shere  prevents  Thkst;  a  bath  re- 
eves It,  beoaose  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed throogh  the  skin.  On  this 
principle,  Franklin  gronnds  his  ad- 
vice to  men  who  are  exposed  to 
scarcity  of  drink :  they  shonld  bathe 


themselves  in  tabs  of  salt'  water,  he 
says.  This  woald  andoabtedly  re- 
lieve their  thirst,  bat  it  is  a  plan 
wl4ch  woald  be  excessively  danger- 
oas  in  shipwrecks,  anless  food  were 
abandant,  smce  the  abstraction  of  so 
mach  heat  as  woald  follow  a  bath 
woald  in  all  probability  be  fatal 

As  deficiency  of  food  to  snpply  the 
waste  of  tissae  is  the  primary  caase 
of  Hanger,  so  deficiency  of  water  to 
snpply  the  waste  which  goes  on  in- 
oessanily  in  the  excretions,  respira- 
tion, and  perspiration,  is  the  primary 
caase  of  Thirst  Every  time  we 
breathe  we  throw  from  oar  Inngs  a 
qaantity  of  water  in  the  form  of 
vapoar ;  and  we  are  made  sensible  of 
this  when  the  breath  condenses  on 
the  colder  snrface  of  glass  or  steel, 
and  whea,  as  in  winter,  the  atmos- 
phere is  safficiently  cold  to  condense 
the  vapoar  on  its  issning  from  oar 
moaths.  This  is  only  one  scarce  of 
the  waste  of  water :  a  more  impor- 
tant sooroe  is  that  of  perspiration, 
which  in  hot  weather,  or  daring 
violent  exercise,  canses  the  water  to 
roll  down  oar  skins  with  obtrnsive 
eopioasness.  Bat  even  when  we  are 
perfectly  qniesoent,  the  loss  of  water, 
althoagh  not  obvioas,  is  considerabl& 
It  is  calonlated  that  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  miles  of  tabing  on 
the  snrface  of  the  haman  body,  m>m 
which  the  water  will  escape  as  tf»m- 
sible  penpiratians  and  althoagh  the 
amoant  of  water  which  is  thas  eva- 
porated from  the  surface  mast  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  clothing,  the 
activity,  and  even  the  pecaliar  con- 
stitation  of  the  individaaJ,  an  average 
estimate  has  been  reached  which 
shows  that  from  ttoo  to  three  pounds 
of  vtater  are  daily  evaporated  from 
the  skin.  From  the  langs  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  every  mmnte  we  throw 
oS  from  four  to  seven  grams  of  water, 
from  the  skin  eleven  grains.  To 
these  mast  be  added  the  qaantity  ab- 
stracted by  the  kidneys,  a  variable 
bat  important  element  in  the  saoL 

It  may  not  at  first  be  dear  to  the 
reader  why  an  abstraction  of  water 
daUy  shonld  profoandly  af^t  the 
organism  anless  an  eqnivalent  be  re- 
stored.   What  can  it  matter  that  the 
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body  should  lose  a  little  water  as 
TBponr?  Is  water  an  essential  paxt 
of  the  body  ?  Is  it  indispensable  to 
life  ?  Not  only  is  water  an  eseential 
part  of  the  body,  it  might  be  called 
the  most  essential,  if  pre-eminence 
ooold  be  given  where  aU  are  indis- 
pensable. In  qoantity,  water  has  an 
e&ormoos  preponderance  over  all 
other  oonstitaents :  it  forms  70  per 
eent  of  the  whole  weight  I  There  is 
not  a  single  tissae  in  the  body— not 
even  that  of  bone,  not  even  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth— into  the  com- 
position of  which  water  does  not 
enter  as  a  necessary  ingredient  In 
some  of  the  tissaes,  and  those  the 
most  active,  it  forms  the  chief  ingre- 
dient. In  the  nervous  tissae  800 
parts  out  of  every  1000  are  of  water ; 
m  the  langs  830 ;  in  the  pancreas 
871 ;  in  the  retina  no  less  than  927. 
Gommensorate  with  this  anatomical 
preponderance,  is  the  physiological 
importance  of  water.  It  is  the  car- 
rier of  the  food,  the  vehicle  of  waste. 
It  holds  gases  in  solation,  dissolves 
solids,  gives  evei^  tissue  its  physical 
character,  and  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  that  ceaseless  change 
of  composition  and  decomposition  on 
which  the  continuance  of  life  depends. 
Such  being  the  part  played  by 
water  in  the  organism,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  oscillations  of  so  im- 
portant a  fluid  must  necessarily  bring 
with  it  oscillations  in  our  feelings  of 
comfort  and  discomfort,  and  bow  any 
unusual  abstraction  of  it  must  produce 
that  disturbance  of  the  general* sys- 
tem which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Baging  Thirst— a  distarbance  far 
more  terrible  than  that  of  starvation, 
and  for  this  reason:  During  absti- 
nence from  food,  the  organism  can 
still  live  upon  its  own  substance, 
which  furnishes  all  the  necessary 
material ;  but  during  abstinence  from 
liquid,  the  organism  has  no  such 
source  of  supply  within  itsel£  Men 
have  been  known  to  endure  absolute 
privation  of  food  for  some  weeks, 
but  three  days  of  absolute  privation 
of  drink  (unless  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere) isperhaps  the  limit  of  endu 
ranoe.  Thirst'  is  the  most  atrocious 
torture  ever  invented  by  Oriental 
tyrants.  It  is  that  which  most 
ofeetually  tames  animals.  Mr.  Astley, 


when  he  had  a  refractory  horse,  al- 
ways used  thirst  as  the  most  efiective 
power  of  coercion,  giving  a  little 
water  as  the  rewand  for  every  act  of 
obedience.  The  histories  of  ship- 
wreck paint  fearful  pictures  of  tiie 
Bufferings  endured  from  thirst  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  appalling  cases 
known  is  the  celebrated  imprison- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
men  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta 
— a  case  frequently  alluded  to,  but 
which  must  be  cited  here  at  some 
length  on  account  of  its  physiological 
bearing : — 

The  Gtovemor  of  Fort- William  at 
Calcutta,  having  imprisoned  a  mer- 
chant— Uie  well-known  Omychund, 
— the  infamous  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
Surajah  Dowlah,  on  the  look-out 
for  a  pretext,  marched  against 
Fort-William  with  a  considerable 
force,  besieged  and  took  it,  and  im- 
prisoned the  surviving  part  of  the 
garrison  in  the  barrack-room  named 
the  Black  Hole.  The  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Holwell,  the  ofiBcer  in  command, 
describes  the  horrors  of  this  imprison- 
ment is  printed  in  the  Annwil  Re- 
gister  for  1758,  and  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made : — 

"  Figure  to  yourself  the  situation  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  wretches,  exhaust- 
ed by  continual  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
crammed  together  in  a  cube  of  eighteen 
feet)  in  a  close  sultry  night  in  Bengal, 
shut  up  to  the  eastward  and  southward 
(the  only  quarters  whence  air  could  reach 
us)  by  dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall  and 
door  to  the  north,  open  only  to  the  west- 
ward by  two  windows^  strongly  barred 
with  iron,  from  which  we  coiBd  receive 
scarce  any  the  least  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  .  .  .  We  had  been  but  a  few 
minutes  confined  before  every  one  fsSl 
into  a  perspiration  so  profuse,  you  can 
form  no  idea  of  it  This  brought  on  a 
raging  thirsty  which  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  mois- 
tura  Yarious  expedients  were  thought 
of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  To  gain 
tbe  former  it  was  moved  to  put  off  £eir 
clothes;  this  was  approved  as  a  happy 
motion,  and  in  a  few  moments  eveiy  one 
was  stripped — ^mysel^  Mr.  Court,  and  Uie 
two  young  gentlemen  by  me,  excepted. 
For  a  little  while  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  having  gained  a  migh^  ad- 
vantage; every  hat  was  put  in  motion  to 
gain  a  circulation  of  air,  and  Mr.  Baillie 
proposed  that  eveiy  man  should  sit  down 
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on  his  hams.  This  expedient  was  seve- 
nX  tiiDee  put  in  practioei  and  at  eadi 
time  many  of  the  poor  creatures^  whose 
natural  strength  was  less  than  that  of 
others,  or  who  had  heen  more  exhausted, 
and  could  not  immediately  recover  their 
legs  when  the  word  was  given  to  rise — 
fell  to  rise  no  more,  for  they  were  in- 
stantiy  tnxl  to  death  or  suffocated. 
When  the  whole  body  sat  down,  they 
were  so  closely  wedged  together  that 
they  were  obliged  to  use  many  efforts 
befbfe  they  oould  get  up  again.  Before 
nine  o'clock  every  man's  thirst  grew 
intolerable,  and  respiration  difi^nilt 
Efforts  were  made  to  force  the  door,  but 
in  vain.  Many  insults  were  used  to  the 
guard  to  provoke  them  to  fire  on  us. 
For  my  own  part,  I  hitherto  felt  little 
pain  or  uneasiness,  but  what  resulted 
from  my  anxiety  for  the  sufferings  of 
those  within.  By  keeping  my  face  close 
between  two  of  the  bars  I  obtained  air 
enough  to  give  my  lungs  easy  play, 
though  my  perspiration  was  excessive, 
and  thirst  commendng.  At  this  period 
so  strong  a  urinous  volatile  effluvia  came 
from  the  prison  that  I  was  not  able  to 
turn  my  head  that  way  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time. 

"Now  everybody,  except  those  situ- 
ated in  and  near  the  windows,  began  to 
grow  outrageous,  and  many  delirious. 
Water  I  wa'er !  became  the  general  cry. 
An  old  Jemmantdaar,  taking  pity  on  us, 
ordered  the  people  to  bring  us  some 
skins  of  water.  This  was  what  I  dreaded. 
I  foresaw  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
small  chance  left  us,  and  essayed  many 
times  to  speak  to  him  privately  to  forbid 
it  being  brought ;  but  the  clamour  was 
BO  loud,  it  became  impossible.  The 
water  appeared.  Words  cannot  paint 
the  universal  agitation  and  raving  the 
sight  of  it  threw  us  into.  I  flattered 
myself  that  some,  by  preserving  an  equal 
temper  of  mind,  might  outlive  the  night; 
but  now  the  reflection  which  gave  me 
the  greatest  pain  was,  that  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  one  escaping  to  tell  the  dis- 
mal tale.  Until  iht  water  came  J  ?uid  not 
myadf  suffered  much  from  thirsty  which 
tMtanUy  grew  excessive.  We  had  no 
means  of  oonveying  it  into  the  prison 
but  by  hats  forced  through  the  bars; 
and  thus  myself;  and  Ck>lefl,  and  Scott 
supplied  them  as  £ist  as  possible.  But 
those  who  have  experienced  intense  thirst, 
or  are  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  this  appetite,  will  be  sufficiently 
sensible  it  could  receive  no  more  than  a 
momentary  alleviation:  the  cause  still 
subsisted.  Though  we  brought  full  hats 
ffarough  the  bars^  there  ensued  such  vio- 


lent struggles  and  frequent  contests  to 
get  it,  that  before  it  reached  the  lips  of 
any  one,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  small 
tea-cupful  left  in  them.  These  sup- 
plies, like  sprinkling  water  on  fire,  only 
seemed  to  £ed  the  name.  Oh  I  my  dear 
sir,  how  shall  I  give  you  a  Just  conception 
of  what  I  felt  at  the  cries  and  cravings  Of 
those  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  prison, 
who  could  not  entertain  a  probable  hope 
of  obtaining  a  drop,  yet  oould  not  divest 
themselves  of  expectation,  however  unr 
availing,  calling  on  me  by  the  tender  con- 
siderations of  affection  and  friendship. 
The  confusion  now  became  general  and 
horrid.  Several  quitted  the  other  win- 
dow (the  only  chsuice  they  had  for  life) 
to  force  their  way  to  the  water,  and  the 
throng  and  press  upon  the  window  was 
beyond  bearing;  many,  forcing  their  way 
fipom  the  further  part  of  the  room,  pressed 
down  those  in  their  passage  who  had  less 
strength,  and  trampled  them  to  death. 

"  :^m  about  nine  to  eleven  I  sustained 
this  cruel  scene,  still  supplying  them  with 
water,  though  my  legs  were  almost  broke 
with  the  weight  against  them.  By  this 
time  I  myself  was  near  pressed  to  death, 
and  my  two  companions,  with  Mr.  Parker, 
who  had  forced  himself  to  the  window, 
were  really  so.  At  last  I  became  so 
pressed  and  wedged  up,  I  was  deprived 
of  all  motion.  Determined  now  to  give 
everything  up,  I  called  to  them,  and 
begged  them,  as  a  last  instance  of  their 
regard,  that  Ihey  would  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  me,  and  permit  me  to  retire 
out  of  the  window  to  die  in  quiet  They 
gave  way,  and  with  much  difficulty  I 
forced  a  passage  into  the  centre  of  the 
prison,  where  the  throng  was  less  by  the 
many  dead,  amounting  to  one  third,  and 
the  pumbers  who  flocked  to  the  windows ; 
for  by  this  time  they  had  water  also  at 
the  other  window.  ...  I  laid  my- 
self down  on  some  of  the  dead,  and,  re- 
commending myself  to  Heaven,  had  the 
comfort  of  thinking  my  sufferings  oould 
have  no  long  duration.  My  thirst  now 
grew  insupportable^  and  the  difficulty  ot 
breathing  much  increased;  and  I  had 
not  remained  in  this  situation  ten  min- 
utes before  I  was  seized  with  a  pain  in 
my  breast,  and  palpitation  of  hearty  both, 
to  the  most  exquisite  degree.  These 
obh'ged  me  to  get  up  again,  but  still  the 
pain,  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing increased.  I  retamed  my  senses  not- 
withstanding, and  had  the  grief  to  see 
death  not  so  near  me  as  I  had  hoped,  but 
could  no  longer  bear  the  pains  I  suffered 
without  attempting  a  relief,  which  I 
knew  fresh  air  would  and  oould  only  give 
me.    I  instantly  determined  to  push  fbr 
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tbe  inndow  opposite  to  me,  and  bj  an 
eiEsrt  of  double  the  etrength  I  over  be^ 
ton  posaeesed,  gained  the  tliird  rack  at 
H^with  one  hand  seized  a  bar,  and  by 
that  means  gained  a  seoond,  though  I 
think  there  were  at  least  six  or  seven 
ranka  between  me  and  the  window.  In 
a  few  momenti  the  pain^  palpitation,  and 
eUfficuity  of  hreaihing  ceased,  but  the 
thirst  continued  intolerable.  I  called 
aloud  *  Water  far  Gcd^s  sake,^  I  had  been 
concluded  dead;  but  as  soon  as  the  men 
found  me  amongst  them,  thej  stiU  had 
the  respect  and  tenderness  for  me  to  C17 
out^  *  Giife  him  water  P  nor  would  one  of 
them  at  the  window  attempt  to  touch  it 
till  I  had  drunk.  Bid  from  the  water  I 
hoi  no  reUef;  my  (hirst  was  rather  in- 
creased  by  it;  ao  1  determined  to  drink 
no  more,  but  patiently  wait  the  event  I 
kept  my  mouth  moist  from  time  to  time  by 
sacking  the  perspiration  out  of  my  shirt- 
sleeves, and  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell 
like  heavy  rain  irom  my  head  and  face ;  you 
can  hardly  imagine  how  unhappy  I  was  if 
any  of  them  escaped  my  mouth.  .... 
I  was  observed  by  one  of  my  companions 
on  the  ri^t  in  the  expedient  of  alloying 
my  thirst  by  sucking  my  shirt-sleeve. 
He  took  the  hint,  and  robbed  me  from 
time  to  time  of  a  considerable  part  of 
my  store ;  though,  after  I  detected  him, 
I  had  the  address  to  b^in  on  that  sleeve 
fint  when  I  thought  my  reservoirs  were 
sufficiently  replenished,  and  our  mouths 
and  noses  often  met  in  contact  This 
man  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
death,  and  he  has  since  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  assuring  me  he  believed  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  many  comfortable 
draughts  he  had  from  my  sleeves.  No 
Bristol  water  could  be  more  soft  or  plea- 
sant than  what  arose  ftom  perspiration. 

"By  half-past  eleven  the  much  greater 
nmnber  of  those  living  were  in  an  out- 
n^^eons  delirium,  and  others  quite  ungo- 
vernable; few  retaining  any  calmness 
Irot  the  ranka  near  the  windows.  They 
now  all  found  that  water,  instead  of  ro- 
lieving  their  uneasiness,  rather  heighten- 
ed it,  and  Air  1  air  I  was  the  general  czy. 
Ereiy  insult  that  could  be  devised  against 
the  guard  was  repeated  to  provoke 
them  to  fire  on  us,  every  man  that  could, 
rushing  tumultuously  towards  the  win- 
dows with  eager  hopes  of  meeting  the 
first  shot  But  these  fkiling,  they  whose 
strength  and  spirits  were  quite  exhaus^ 
ed  laid  themralves  down,  and  quietly 
expired  upon  their  fellows ;  others  who 
bad  yet  some  strength  and  vigour  left, 
made  a  last  effort  for  the  windows,  and 
several  socoeeded  by  leaping  and  scram- 
bling over  the  backs  and  heiuls  of  those  in 


the  first  ranks ;  and  got  hold  of  the  bara^ 
from  which  there  was  no  removing  them. 
Many  to  the  right  and  left  sunk  with  the 
violent  pressure,  and  were  soon  sufibcat- 
ed ;  for  now  a  steam  arose  fit>ai  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  which  affected  us  in  all 
its  circumstances,  as  if  we  were  forcibly 
held  by  our  heads  over  a  bowl  of  strong 
volatile  spirit  pf  hartshorn  until  suffocat- 
ed; nor  could  the  effluvia  of  the  one  be 
distinguished  torn  the  other.  I  need 
not  ask  your  commiseration  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  this  plight,  fh>m  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  till  two  in  the  morning,  I 
sustained  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man 
with  l^is  knees  on  my  back,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  whole  body  on  my  head ; 
a  Dutch  sergeant  who  had  taken  his 
seat  on  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  black 
soldier  bearing  on  my  right;  all  which 
nothing  would  have  enabled  me  to  sup 
port  but  the  props  and  pressure  equally 
sustaining  me  all  round.  The  two  latter 
I  frequently  dislodged  by  shifting  my 
hold  on  the  bars,  and  driving  my  knuck- 
les into  their  ribs ;  but  my  friend  above 
stuck  &st,  and,  as  he  held  by  two  bars^ 
was  immovable.  The  repeated  trials  I 
made  to  dislodge  this  insufferable  encum- 
brance upon  me,  at  last  quite  exhausted 
me,  and  towards  two  o'clock,  finding  I 
must  quit  the  window  or  sink  where 
I  was,  I  resolved  on  the  former,  having 
borne  truly,  for  the  sake  of  others,  infi- 
nitely more  for  life  than  the  best  of  it  is 
wortii. 

"I  was  at  this  time  sensible  of  no 
pain  and  little  uneasiness.  I  found  a 
stupor  coming  on  apace,  and  laid  myseli 
down  by  that  gallant  old  man,  the  re- 
verend Jervas  Bellamy,  who  lay  dead 
with  his  son,  the  lieutenant,  hand  in 
hand,  near  the  southernmost  wall  of  the 
prison.  Of  what  passed  in  the  interval, 
to  the  time  of  my  resurrection  from  this 
hole  of  horrors,  I  can  give  you  no  Bisy 
count'* 

At  SIX  in  the  morDing  the  door 
was  opened,  when  only  threeand- 
twenty  oat  of  the  hundred  and  fortv- 
Biz  still  breathed.  These  were  sub- 
sequently  revived.  Although  the 
principal  cause  of  this  mortality 
most  be  ascribed  to  the  vitiated  at- 
mosphere rather  than  to  Thirbt,  we 
nevertheless  see  some  of  the  frightful 
phenomena  of  Thirst  exemplified  in 
this  narrative.  Death  by  asphyxia 
(from  vitiated  air)  is  generally  peace- 
ful, and  not  at  all  such  as  is  describ- 
ed in  the  foregoiDg.  Attention  is 
moreover  called  to  certain  passagee 
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Id  italics.    These  show  that  the  sen- 
sation of  Thirst    is   not   merely    a 
Systemic  sensation  dependent  on    a 
deficiency  of  liquid  in  trie  system,  but 
a  specific  sensation  dependent  on  a 
local  distarbaoce:    the    more  water 
these  men  drank,  the  more  dreadful 
seemed  their  thirst;    and  the  mere 
^  sight  of  water  rendered  the  sensation, 
which  before  was  endurable,  qaite  in- 
tolerabla    The  increase  of  the  sensa- 
tion following  a  supply  of  water,  would 
be  wholly  inexplicable  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
Thirst  is  deficiency  of  liauid ;  but  is 
not  wholly  inexplicable,  ir  we  regard 
the  deficiency  as  the  primary,  not  the 
proximate  cause;    for  this   primary 
cause  having  set  up  a  feverisD  condi- 
tion in  the  month  and  throat,  that 
condition  will  conUnue  after  the  ori- 
ginal cause  has  ceased  to  exist    The 
stimulus  of  cold  water  b  only  a  mo- 
mentary relief  in  this  case,  and  exag- 
gerates the  sensation  by  stimulating 
a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts. 
If,  instead  of  cold  water,  a  little  luke- 
warm   tea,    or  milk-and-water    had 
been  drunk,  permanent  relief  won  Id 
have  been  attained ;  or  if  instead  of 
cold  water  a  lump  of  ice  had  been 
taken  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to 
melt  there,  the  effect  would  have  been 
very  different — a  transitory  applica- 
tion of  cold  increasing  the  flow  of 
blood,  a  continuous  application  driv- 
ing it  away.    If,  therefore,  the  reader 
18  ever  sufieriDg  from  intense  thirst, 
let  bim  remember  that  warm  drinks 
are  better  than  cold  drinks,  ice  is  betr 
ter  than  water. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
although,  where  a  deficiency  of  liquid 
has  occasioned  a  feverish  condition 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  no  supply 
of  cold  liquid  will  at  once  remove 
that  condition,  the  relief  of  the  Sys- 
temic sensation  not  immediately  pro- 
ducing relief  of  the  special  sensation, 
neveithelos,  so  long  as  the  system  is 
in  need  of  liquid,  the  feeling  of  thirst 
must  continue.  Claude  Bernard  ob- 
served that  a  dog  which  had  an 
opening  in  its  stomach  drank  unceas- 
in^y,  because  the  water  ran  out  as 
fest  as  it  was  swallowed ;  in  vain  the 


water  moistened  mouth  and  throat  on 
its  way  to  the  stomach,  thirst  was 
not  appeased  because  the  water  was 
not  absorbed.  The  dog  drank  till 
fatigue  forced  it  to  pauFe,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  recommenced  the 
same  hopeless  toil;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  opeDiog  clo^ed,  and  the  water 
retained  in  the  stomach,  from  whence 
it  was  absorbed  into  the  system,  than 
thirst  quickly  vanished.* 

After    learning    the   physiological 
importance  of  water,  and  remember- 
ing how  the  water  is  continually  be- 
ing removed  from  the  body  in  respi- 
ration, perspiration,  and  the  various 
excretions,  we  are  greatly  puzzled  by 
the  great   variations  whidi  animals 
exhibit  in  the  quantity  they  drink. 
The  difficulty  is  not  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  food  of  the  animals, 
some     vegetable     feeders    requiring 
large  quantities  of  water,  while  others 
su^ist  for  months  without  drinking, 
the  supply  they  receive  in  the  vege- 
tables they  eat  being  sufficient  for 
their  wants.    Dr.  Livingstone  found 
the  elands  on  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
although  in  places  where  water  was 
perfectly  inaccessible,  with  every  in- 
dication of  being   in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  their  stomachs  actually 
contained  considerable  quantities  of 
water.     ''I  examined   carefully  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,"  he  says, "  in 
order  to  see  if  there  were  any  pecu- 
liarity which  might  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  animals  can  sabsist 
for  months  together  without  drink- 
ing, but  found  nothing.    Other  ani- 
mus, such  as  the  duiker  {Gmhalcptu 
mergens),    the   steinbuck   (TVagu/iis 
rttj>e9/m),  the  gemsbnck  {Oryx  m- 
jienav^^  and  the   porcupine,   are  all 
able  to  subsist  for  many  months  at  a 
time  by  living  on  bulbs  and  tubers 
containing  moisture.    Some  animals, 
on   the  other  hand,  are  never  seen 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  water.    The 
presence   of  the  rhinoceros,  bufiklo, 
and  gnu,  of  the  giraffe,  zebra,  and 
pallah  {Antelope  melampus),  is  always 
a  oertun  indication  of  water  being 
wiUiin  seven  or  eight  miles-'^t    '^^^ 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  is,  that 


*  Glaudb  Bernard:  Lsfma  de  PkyaioL  EiipMmmiale,  iL  61. 
t  Jfuhdnory  Ihnwb  m  SouA  Afrioa^  p.  56^ 
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•nimalfl  wbich  cao  sabsist  long  with- 
o\it  drinkiDg,  do  not  lose  more  water 
by  evaporation  and  excretion  than 
ead  be  replaced  by  their  vegetable 
food,  mnoe  that  they  require  the 
Mune  amount  of  water  aa  other  ani- 
mals for  the  performance  of  all  their 
fonotions  is  physiologically  certain^ 
It  has  been  praerved  that  m  persons 
who  voluntarily  abstain  from  dripk- 
ing,  the  excretions  were  diminished 
to  a  minimam.  Sauvages,  in  his  2^<h 
mhgia  Medical  mentions  the  case 
of  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Toulouse  who  never  knew  what 
thiist  was,  and  passed  several  months, 
e?en  in  the  heat  of  summer,  without 
drinking.  Another  case  is  cited  by 
the  same  author  of  a  woman  who 
took  no  liquid  for  forty  days.  M. 
B&urd  thinks  that  the  marvellous- 
ness  of  these  facts  disappears  when 
we  remember  how  much  liquid  is 
contained  in  all  food ;  *  but  I  am 
ratha  disposed  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  than  to  accept  such 
an  explanation ;  at  any  rate  they 
are  facts  so  veiy  exceptional  as  to 
have  little  bearing  on  our  general  ar- 
gument 

The  e£^ts  of  Thirst  are  first 
a  dryness  of  the  mouth,  palate, 
and  throat;  the  secretions  become 
ksB  copious;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  a  thick  mucus,  the  tongue 
deaves  to  the  palate,  the  voice  be- 


comes hoarse.  Then  the  eyes  flash 
fire,  the  breathing  becomes  difiScult^ 
a  feverish  excitement,  often  passing 
into  delirium,  comes  on.  6Ieep  is  fit- 
ful, and  distressed  by  dreams  like 
those  of  Tantalus.  The  men  ship- 
wrecked in  the  ^Medusa"  dreamt 
constantly  of  shady  woods  and  run* 
ning  streams.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  sensation  of  Thirst  is  never 
agreeable,  no  matter  how  slight  it 
may  be,  and  in  this  respect  is  unlike 
Hunger,  which,  in  its  incipient  state 
of  Appetite,  is  decidedly  agreeable. 
The  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished 
from  Thirst  show  a  f;eneral  dryness 
of  all  the  tissues,  a  thickening  of  the 
humours,  a  certain  degree  of  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  numberless  indi- 
cations of  inflammation,  and  some- 
times gangrene  of  the  principal  vis- 
cera. According  to  lionget.  Thirst 
kills  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  Hun- 
ger by  a  putrid  fever  .f 

Such  are  Hunger  and  Thirst,  two 
mighty  impulses,  beneficent  and  ter- 
rible, monitors  ever  vigilant,  warn- 
ing us  of  the  need  there  is  for  Food 
and  Drink,  sources  of  exquisite  plea- 
sure and  of  exquisite  pains,  motives 
to  strenuous  endeavour,  and  servants 
to  our  higher  aims.  We  are  all 
Seimiliar  with  them  in  their  gentler 

Xts ;  majT  the  reader  never  know 
r    in    its    dreadful   importnni- 
tiesi 


«  Bebard  :  Oours  de  Physiol,  iL  604.         f  Lonost,  l^aUi  de  Physiol^  ISSt. 
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WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT? — ^PART  VHI. 

BT  FISI8TBATUS  OAXTON. 
[  7%«  Avilkor  r€i&r9M  tks  RigM  qf  Tiranttaticn.'] 


CHAFTBB  T. 

The  most  BubmlaBfye  where  they  lore  may  be  the  meet  Btabbom  where  they  do  not  love— Sophy 
is  Btabbom  to  Mr.  Bagge— That  i^Jored  man  summonB  to  h]fl  dde  BCrs.  Crane,  Imitating  the 
policy  of  those  potentates  who  woald  retrieve  the  fiiloree  of  foroe  by  the  Buooesaee  of  diplo- 
macy. 


Mb.  Bugge  has  obtaiDed  his  object 
Bnt  now  comes  the  question,  "  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?"  Qaestion  with 
as  many  heads  as  the  Hjdra ;  and  no 
sooner  does  an  Author  dispose  of  one 
bead  than  np  springs  another. 

Sophy  has  been  bought  and  paid 
for — she  is  now,  legally,  Mr.  Rugge's 
property.  Bat  there  was  a  wise  peer 
who  ODce  bought  Punch — Punch  be- 
came his  property,  and  was  brought  in 
triumph  to  his  lordship^s  house.  To 
my  lord's  great  dismay  Punch  would 
not  talk.  To  Bogge's  great  dismay 
Sophy  would  not  act. 

BeDdered  np  to  Jasper  Losely  and 
Mrs.  Crane,  they  had  not  lost  an  hour 
in  removiog  her  from  Gatesboro*  and 
its  neighbourhood.  They  did  not, 
however,  go  back  to  the  village  in 
which  they  had  left  Bugge,  but 
returned  straight  to  London,  and 
wrote  to  the  manager  to  join  them 
there. 

Sophy,  once  captured,  seemed 
stnpetied ;  she  evinced  no  noisy  pas- 
sion—  she  made  no  violent  resist- 
ance. When  she  was  told  to  love 
and  obey  a  father  in  Jasper  Losely, 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face— then 
turned  them  away,  and  shook  her 
head,  mute  and  incredulous.  That 
man  her  father!  she  did  not  believe 
it  Indeed,  Jasper  took  no  pains  to 
convince  her  of  the  relationship,  or 
win  her  attachment  He  was  not 
unkindly  rough  —  he  seemed  wholly 
indifferent  —  probably  he  was  sa 
For  the  ruling  vice  of  the  man  was 
in  his  egotism.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  had  bad  principles  and  bad 
feelings,  as  that  he  had  no  principles 
and  no  feelings  at  all,  except  as  they 
b^an,  oontinued,  and  ended  in  that 


system  of  centralisation,  which  not 
more  paralyses  healthful  action  in  a 
state,  than  it  does  in  ^tbe  individuaj 
man.  Self-iadulgenoe  with  him  Was 
absolute.  He  was  not  without  power 
of  keen  calculation,  not  without  much 
cunning.  He  could  conceive  a  pro- 
ject for  some  gain  far  off  in  the 
future,  and  concoct,  for  its  reali- 
sation, schemes  subtely  woven,  as- 
tutely guarded.  But  he  could  not 
secure  their  success  by  any  long- 
sustained  sacrifices  of  the  caprice  of 
one  hour  or  the  indolence  of  the 
next  If  it  had  been  a  great  object 
to  him  for  life  to  win  Sophy*s  filial 
affection,  he  would  not  have  bored 
himself  for  five  minutes  each  day  to 
gain  that  object  Besides,  he  had 
jast  enough  of  shame  to  render  him 
uneasy  at  the  sight  of  the  child  he 
had  deliberately  sold.  So,  after 
chucking  her  under  the  chin,  and 
telling  her  to  be  a  good  girl  and  be 
grateful  for  all  that  Mrs.  Crane  had 
done  for  her,  and  meant  still  to  do, 
he  consigned  her  almost  solely  to  that 
lady's  care. 

When  Bagge  arrived,  and  Sophy  was 
informed  of  her  intended  destination, 
she  broke  silence — ^her  colour  went 
and  came  quickly — she  declared,  fold- 
ing her  arms  upon  her  breast,  that 
she  would  never  act  if  separated  from 
her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Crane,  struck 
by  her  manner,  suggested  to  Bugge 
that  it  might  be  as  well,  now  that  she 
was  legally  secured  to  the  manager, 
to  humour  her  wish,  and  re-engage 
Waife.  Whatever  the  tale  with 
which,  in  order  to  obtain  Sophy  from 
the  Mayor,  she  had  turned  that 
worthy  magistrate's  mind  against  the 
Comedian,  she  had  not  gratified  Mr. 
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Rngge  by  a  similar  confidence  to 
bim.  To  him  she  said  nothing  which 
might  operate  against  renewing  en- 
gi^ments  with  Waife,  if  he  were  so 
disposed.  Bat  Bngge  had  no  faith 
in  a  child*B  firmness,  and  he  had  a 
Strong  spite  against  Waife,  so  he  ob- 
stinately refused.  He  insisted,  how- 
ever, as  a  peremptory  condition  of 
the  bargain,  that  Mr.  Losely  and  Mrs. 
Crane  should  accompany  him  to  the 
town  to  which  he  had  transferred  his 
troop,  both  in  order  by  their  presence 
to  confirm  his  authority  over  Sophy, 
and  to  sanction  his  claim  to  her, 
should  Waife  reappear  and  dispute 
it  For  Rugge's  profession  being 
scarcely  legitimate  and  decidedly 
equivocal,  his  right  to  bring  up 
a  female  child  to  the*  same  calling 
might  be  called  into  question  before 
a  magistrate,  and  necessitate  the 
production  of  her  father  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  special  contract. 
In  return,  the  manager  handsomely 
offered  to  Mr.  Losely  and  Mrs.  Crane  to 
pay  their  expenses  in  the  excursion — 
a  liberality  haughtily  rejected  by  Mrs. 
Crane  for  herself,  though  she  agreed 
at  her  own  charge  to  accompany 
Losely  if  he  decided  on  complying  with 
the  manager's  request  Losely  at  first 
raised  objections,  but  hearing  that 
there  would  be  races  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  hayiog  a  peculiar 
passion  for  betting  and  all  kinds  of 
gambling,  as  well  as  an  ardent 
desire  to  enjoy  his  £100  in  so 
fashionable  a  manner,  he  consented 
to  delay  hia  return  to  the  Continent, 
and  attend  Arabella  Crane  to  the 
provincial  Elis.  Rngge  carried  off 
Sophy  to  her  fellow  **  orphans." 

And  Sophy  would  not  act  ! 

In  vain  she  was  coaxed— in  vain  she 
was  threatened — in  vain  she  was  de- 

Sived  of  food — in  vain  shut  up  in  a 
rk  hole — ^in  vain  was  the  lash  held 
over  her.  Rugge,  tyrant  though  he  was, 
did  not  suffer  the  lash  to  fall  His 
B(rif-restraint  tliere  might  be  humanity 
— might  be  fear  of  the  consequences. 
For  the  state  of  her  health  began  to 
alarm  him — she  might  die — there 
might  be  an  inquest  He  wished 
now  that  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Crane^s 
suggestion,  and  re-engaged  Waife. 
But  where  toas  Waife?  Meanwhile 
he, had  advertised  the  Young  Pheno- 


menon ;  placarded  the  walls  with  the 
name  of  Juliet  Araminta;  got  up 
the  piece  of  the  Remorseless  Baron, 
with  a  new  rock  scene.  As  Waife 
had  had  nothing  to  say  in  that 
drama,  so  any  one  could  act  his  part 

The  first  performance  was  announ- 
ced for  that  night— there  would  be 
such  an  audience  —  the  best  seats 
even  now  pre-engaged — ^first  night  of 
the  race  week.  The  clock  had  struck 
seven  —  the  performance  began  at 
eight    And  Sophy  would  not  act  I 

The  child  was  seated  in  a  space 
that  served  for  the  green-room,  be- 
hind the  scenes.  The  whole  com- 
pany had  been  convened  to  persuade 
or  shame  her  out  of  her  obstinacy. 
The  king's  lieutenant,  the  seductive 
personage  of  the  troop,  was  on  one 
Knee  to  her,  like  a  lover.  He  was 
accustomed  to  lovers'  parts,  both  on 
the  stage  and  off  it  Off  it,  he  had 
one  favoured  phrase,  hackneyed,  but 
effective.  "You  are  too  pretty  to 
be  BO  cruel"  Thrice  he  now  repeat- 
ed that  phrase,  with  a  simper  that 
might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone 
between  each  repetition.  Behind 
Sophy's  chair,  and  sticking  calico- 
flowers  into  the  child's  tresses,  stood 
the  senior  matron  of  the  establish- 
ment— not  a  bad  sort  of  woman— who 
kept  the  dresses,  nursed  the  sick,  re-' 
vered  Rugge,  told  fortunes  on  a  pack 
of  cards  which  she  always  kept  in 
her  pocket,  and  acted  occasionally  in 
parts  where  age  was  no  drawback 
and  ugliness  desirable— such  as  a 
witch,  or  duenna,  or  whatever  in  the 
dialogue  was  poetically  called  *''  Hag." 
Inde^,  Hag  was  the  name  she  usu- 
ally took  from  Rngge — that  which 
she  bore  from  her  defanct  husband 
was  Gormerick.  This  lady,  as  she 
braided  the  garland,  was  also  bent 
on  the  soothing  system,  saying;  with 
great  sweetness,  considering  that  her 
month  was  full  of  pins,  "  Now,  deary 
—  now,  dovey — look  at  ooself  ia 
the  glass;    we  could    beat   oo,  and 

Sinch  00,  and  stick  pins  into  oo, 
ovey,  but  we  won't  Dovey  will  be 
good,  I  know;"  and  a  great  pat  of 
rouge  came  on  the  child*s  pale  cheeks. 
The  clown  therewith  squatting  be- 
fore her  with  his  hands  /on  his  knees, 
grinned  lustily,  and  shrieked  out— 
"  My  eyes,  what  a  beauty  1" 
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Bagge,  meanwhile,  one  liand  tbrost 
in  his  bosom,  contemplated  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  of  hia  ministers^  and 
eaw,  by  Sophy's  compressed  lips  and 
miwinkiDg  eyes,  that  their  cajoleries 
'  were  nnsacoessfuL  He  approached, 
^d  hissed  into  her  ear — ''Don't 
madden  me!  don't!— yon  will  act, 
ehr 

"  No,"  said  Sophy,  suddenly  rising ; 
and,  tearing  the  wreath  from  her 
hair,  she  set  her  small  foot  on  it 
with  force.  *'  No  I  not  if  yon  killed 
me  I" 

«<QodsI"  faltered  Rngge.  '<And 
the  sam  I  have  paid  1  I  am  diddled! 
Who  has  gone  for  Mrs.  Orane  V 

''Tom,"  said  the  down. 

The  word  was  scarcely  oat  of  the 
down's  month  ere  Mrs.  Crane  herself 
emerged  from  a  side  scene,  and,  pat- 
ting off  her  bonnet,  laid  both  hands 
on  the  child's  shonlders,  and  looked 
her  in  the  fiuse  without  speaking. 
The  child  as  firmly  returned  the  gaze. 
Give  that  child  a  martyr's  cause,  and 
in  that  frail  body  there  would  have 
been  a  martyr's  souL  Arabella  Crane, 
not  inexperienced  in  children,  recog- 
nised a  power  of  will,  stronger  than 
the  power  of  brute  force,  in  tibat  tran- 
<|nilli^  of  eye — ^the  spark  of  calm 
light  in  its  tender  blue— blue,  pure  as 
t&sky;  light,  steadfast  as  the  star. 

<<  Leave  her  to  me,  all  of  you," 
said  Mrs.  Crane.  /'I  will  take  her 
to  your  private  room,  Mr.  Rugge;" 
and  she  led  the  child  away  to  a  sort 
of  recess,  room  it  could  not  be  rightly 
called,  fenced  round  with  boxes  and 
chttes,  and  containing  the  manager's 
desk  and  two  stools. 

«« Sophy,"  then  said  Mrs.  Crane, 
'^you  say  yon  will  not  act  unless 
vour  grandfather  be  with  you.  Now, 
^ear  me.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  always  stem  and  hard  with 
you.  I  never  professed  to  love  you 
— ^nor  do  I.  But  you  have  not  found 
me  untruthftil  When  I  say  a  thing 
■eriously,  as  I^  am  speaking  now,  you 
may  believe  me.  Act  to>night,  and 
I  will  promise  you  iSuthfully,  that  I 


win  dther  bring  your  grandfather 
here,  or  I  will  oraer  it  so  that  you 
shall  be  restored  to  him.  If  you  re- 
fuse, I  make  no  threat,  but  I  shall 
leave  this  place;  and  my  belief  is 
that  you  will  be  your  grand&ther's 
death." 

"  His  death— his  death— 1 1" 

"  By  first  dying  yourself.  Oh,  you 
smUe;  you  think  it  would  be  hap- 
piuess  to  die.  What  matter  that 
the  old  man  yon  profess  to  care  for 
is  broken-hearted  I  Brat,  leave  sdf- 
ishness  to  boys— you  are  a  girl^ 
Suffer!" 

"Selfish!"  murmured  Sophy,  "sd- 
fish!  that  was  said  of  me  before. 
Selfish  ^ah,  I  understand.  No,  I 
ought  not  to  wish  to  die  —  what 
would  become  of  him?"  She  fell 
on  her  knees,  and,  raising  both  her 
dasped  hands,  prayed  inly,  silently — 
an  instant,  not  more.  She  rose.  "  If 
I  do  act,  then — it  is  a  promise — you 
will  keep  it  I  shall  see  him — ^he 
shall  know  where  I  am — ^we  shall 
meet!" 

*'A  promise— sacred.  I  will  keep 
it.  Oh,  girl,  how  much  you  will 
love  some  day — ^how  your  heart  will 
ache!  and  when  you  are  my  age, 
look  at  that  heart,  then  at  your 
glass— perhaps  yon  may  be,  within 
and  without,  like  me."        \ 

Sophy — innocent  Sophy — stared, 
awestricken,  but  uncomprehending. 
Mrs.  Crane  led  her  back  passive. 

"  There,  she  will  act  Put  on  the 
wreath.  Trick  her  out  Hark  ye, 
Mr.  Bugge.  This  is  for  one  night 
I  have  made  conditions  with  her: 
either  you  must  take  back  her  grand- 
father, or — she  must  return  to  him." 

"And  my  £100?" 

"  In  the  latter  case  ought  to  be  re- 
paid you." 

"Am  I  never  to  have  the  Royal 
York  theatre  ?  Ambition  of  ray  life, 
Ma'am!  Dreamed  of  it  thrice  I  Ha! 
but  she  will  act,  and  Suoce^.  But  to 
take  back  the  old  vagabond  ~  a  bitter 
pill!  He  shall  halve  it  with  mef 
Ma'am,  I'm  your  grateful—" 
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rMidbttra  to  the  rimfie  which  eompuM  the  world  to  a  stage.  Schiller,  lees  compltmenCuy 
than  Shakespeare,  lowen^  the  Oliutratlon  from  a  stage  to  a  puppet-show.  Bat  ever  between 
realities  and  shows  there  Is  a  secret  commanication,  an  undetected  Interrhange— sometimei 
a  stem  reality  in  the  heart  of  the  ostensible  actor,  a  fantastic  itage-play  in  the  brain  of  the 
nnnotSced  spectator.  The  Bandit's  Child  on  the  proscenium  is  still  poor  little  Sophy,  in  spite 
of  garlands  and  rouge.  But  that  honest  rough-looking  fellow  to  whom,  in  respect  for  ser> 
Tices  to  BoTcreign  and  Country,  the  apprentice  yields  way— may  he  not  be— the  crafty 


meos  of  their  several  species  than  the 
bliod  man  and  his  black  dog.  He 
had  roagh  red  hair  and  a  red  beard, 
his  face  had  a  sort  of  twist  that  made 
every  feature  eeem  crooked.  His 
ejes  were  not  bandaged,  bat  the  Hds 
were  closed,  and  he  lifted  them  np 

SiteoDsly  as  if  seeking  for  light  He 
id  not  seem,  however,  like  a  common 
beggar;  had  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  redaced  sailor.  Tes,  yoa  woaM 
have  bet  ten  to  one  he  had  been  a 
sailor,  not  that  his  dress  belonged 
to  that  noble  calling,  bat  his  baild, 
the  roll  of  his  walk,  the  tie  of  his  cra- 
vat, a  bine  anchor  tattooed  on  that 
great  bro^  hand — certainly  a  sailor 
— a  British  tar  1  poor  man. 

The  dog  was  htdeoos  enongh  to 
have  been  exhibited  as  a  iusus  no- 
tur(B, — evidently  very  aged— for  its 
face  and  ears  were  grey,  the  rest  of  it  a 
rusty  reddish  black ;  it  had  immense- 
ly long  ears,  pricked  np  like  horns ; 
it  was  a  dog  that  most  have  been 
brongh  from  foreign  parts ;  it  misht 
have  come  from  Acheron,  sire  by  Cer- 
berus, so  portentons,  and  (if  not  ir- 
reverent the  epithet)  so  infernal  was 
its  aspect,  with  that  grey  face,  those 
antlered  ears,  and  its  ineffably  weird 
demeanour  altogether.  A  big  dog, 
too,  and  evidently  a  strong  one.  All 
prudent  folks  would  have  made  way 
for  a  man  led  by  that  dog.  Whine 
creaked  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  bow- 
wow all  of  a  sadden  barked  the  dog. 
Sophy  stifled  a  cry,  pressed  her  hand 
to  ner  breast,  and  such  a  ra^  of  joy 
flashed  over  her  face,  that  it  would 
have  warmed  your  heart  for  a  month 
to  have  seen  it 

But  do  yoa  mean  to  say,  Mr. 
Author,  that  that  British  Tar  (gal- 
lant, no  doubt,  but  hideous)  is 
Gentleman  Waife,  or  that  Stygian 
animal  the  snowly-curled  Sir  Isaac? 
Upon  my  word,  when  I  look  at 


Taran  -  tarantara — rub  -  a  -  dub-dub 
— ^play  up  horn — roll  drum — a  quar- 
ter to  eight;  and  the  crowd  already 
thick  before  Bugge's  Grand  Exhibi- 
tion— '*  Remorseless  Baron  and  Ban- 
dit's Child  I  Young  Phenomenon — 
Jaliet  Araminta— Patronised  by  the 
Nobility  in  general,  and  expecting 
daily  to  be  summoned  to  perform  be- 
fore the  Queen — Vivat  Regina/" — 
Bub-a-dub-dub.  The  company  issue 
from  the  curtain— range  in  front  of 
the  proscenium.  Splendid  dresses. 
The  Phenomenon  I«~'tis  she  1 

"  My  eyes,  there's  a  beauty  T'  cries 
the  clown. 

The  days  have  already  grown  some- 
what shorter :  but  it  is  not  yet  dusk. 
How  charmingly  pretty  she  still  is, 
despite  that  horria  paint;  but  how 
wasted  those  poor  bare  snowy  arms  1 

A  most  doleful  lugubrious  dirge 
mingles  with  the  dram  and  horn. 
A  man  has  forced  his  way  close  by 
the  stage — a  man  with  a  oonfound: 
ed  cracked  hurdy-gurdy.  Whine- 
whine  —  creaks  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
''Stop  that  — stop  that  mu-zeek," 
cries  a  delicate  apprentice,  clapping 
his  hands  to  his  ears. 

"  Pity  a  poor  blind — ''  answers  the 
man  with  the  hnrdy*gardy. 

^  Ob  yoa  are  bliod,  are  you  ?  but 
we  are  not  deaf.  Tbere^s  a  penny 
not  to  play.  What  black  thing  have 
yoa  got  there  by  a  string  7" 

"  My  dog,  sir  1" 

"Devilish  ugly  one — not  like  a 
dog— more  like  a  bear — with  hiornsT' 

"I  say,  master,**  cries  the  clown, 
"  Here*s  a  blind  man  come  to  see  the 
Phenomenon  1" 

The  crowd  langh ;  they  make  way 
for  the  blind  man's  black  dog.  They 
suspect,  from  the  clown's  address, 
that  the  blind  man  has  something  to 
do  with  the  company. 

Yoa  never  saw  two  uglier  sped- 
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tbem  myself,  I,  the  HistoruiD,  am 
puzzled.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
bow-wow,  I  am  sure  Sophy  woald 
Bot  have  Bnspected.  Tara-taran- 
tara.  Walk  in  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
walk  io,  the  performance  is  about  to 
commenp^  t    bophy  lingers  last 

**  Yes,  sir,**  said  the  blind  man  who 
had  been  talking  to  the  apprentice. 
**  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  lond  and  empha- 
tically, as  if  his  word  had  been 
questioned.    ''The  child  was  snowed 


up,  but  luckily  the  window  of  the 
hut  was  left  open  :  Exactly  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  dog 
came  to  the  window,  set  up  a  how)^ 
and—" 

Sophy  could  hear  no  more— led 
away  bchiod  the  curtain  by  the 
King's  Lieutenant  But  she  had 
heard  enough  to  stir  her  heart  with 
an  emotion  that  set  all  the  dim- 
ples round  her  lips  into  undulating 
play. 


CHAPTER  TIL 


A  Sham  carries  off  the  Reality. 


And  she  did  act,  and  how  charm- 
ingly I  with  what  glee  and  what 
gusto!  Rugge  was  beside  himself 
with  pride  and  rapture.  He  could 
hardly  perform  his  own  Baronial 
part  for  admiration.  The  audience, 
a  far  choicer  and  more  fastidious  one 
than  that  in  the  Surrey  village,  was 
amazed,  enthusiastic. 

"I  shall  live  to  see  my  dream 
oome  true!  I  shall  havd  the  great 
York  Theatre!"  said  Rugge,  as  he 
took  off  his  wig  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  pillow.  '^Restore  her  for  the 
£100 1  not  for  thousands !" 
'  'Alas,  my  sweet  Sophy  ;  alas  I  Has 
not  the  joy  that  made  thee  perform 
so  well,  undone  thee!  Ah,  badst 
thou  but  had  the  wit  to  act  horribly, 
and  be  hissed ! 

**  Uproee  the  Ban  and  uprose  Baron  Rogge.** 

Not  that  ordinarily  he  was  a  very 
early  man ;  but  his  excitement  broke 
his  slumbers.  He  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
small  lodging-house  close  to  his  Ex- 
hibition; in  the  same  house  lodged 
his  senior  Matron,  and  Sophy  her* 
self.  Mrs.  Gormerick,  being  ordered 
to  watch  the  child  and  never  lose 
sight  of  her,  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  Sophy,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 


house.  The  old  woman  served  Bugse 
for  housekeeper,  made  his  tea,  grill- 
ed his  chop,  and  for  company's  sake 
shared  his  meals.  Excitement  as 
often  sharpens  the  appetite  as  takes 
it  away.  Rugge  had  supped  on  hope, 
and  he  felt  a  craving  for  a  more 
substantial  breakfast  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  dressed,  he  thrust  his 
head  into  the  passage,  and  seeing 
there  the  maid-ofall-work  unbarring 
the  street  door,  bade  her  go  upstairs 
and  wake  the  Hag,  that  is,  Mrs.  Gor- 
merick. Saying  this,  he  extended  a 
key;  for  he  ever  took  the  precau- 
tion, before  retiring  to  rest,  to  lock 
the  door  of  the  room  to  which  Sophy 
was  consigned  on  the  outside,  and 
guard  the  key  till  the  next  morning. 

The  maid  nodded,  and  ascended 
the  stairs.  Less  time  than  he  ex- 
pected passed  away  before  Mrs. 
Gormerick  made  her  appearance,  her 
grey  hair  streaming  under  her  night- 
cap, her  form  endued  in  a  loose 
wrapper — ^her  very  face  a  tragedy. 

"Powers  above!  What  has  hap- 
pened?" exclaimed  Rugge,  propheti- 
cally. 

"  She  is  gone,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gorme- 
rick ;  and,  seeing  the  lifted  arm  and 
clenched  fist  of  ihe  manager,  pru- 
dently fainted  away. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

Oorollaries  from  the  problem  suggested  in  Chapters  ti.  and  vn. 

Broad  daylight,  nearly  nine  o^clock  which  he  had  dined  the  evening 
indeed,  and  Jasper  Losely  is  walk-  before.  He  has  spent  the  night 
ing  baok  to  his  inn  from  the  place  at  drinking,  gambling,  and  though  he 
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looks  heated,  there  is  no  sign  of 
&tigae.  Natare,  in  wasting  on  this 
man  many  of  her  most  glorioos  ele- 
ments of  happiness,  had  not  for- 
gotten a  hercalean  constitution  — 
always  restless  and  never  tired,  al- 
ways drinking  and  never  dmnk. 
Certainly  it  is  some  consolation  to 
deKcate  invalids,  that  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  sickly  are  very 
wicked.  Criminals  are  generally 
athletic — constitation  and  conscience 
eqaally  toogh ;  large  backs  to  their 
heads  —  strong  snspensorial  muscles 
—  digestions  that  save  them  from 
the  over-fine  nerves  of  the  virtuon& 
The  native  animal  must  be  vigorous 
in  the  human  being,  when  the  moral 
safeguards  are  daringly  overleapt. 
Jasper  was  not  alone,  but  with  an 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the 
dinner,  and  whom  he  invited  to  his 
mn  to  breakfast;  they  were  walk- 
mg  familiarly  arm-in-arm.  Very  un- 
like the  brilliant  Losely  —  a  young 
man  under  thirty,  who  seemed  to 
have  washed  out  all  the  colours  of 
youth  in  dirty  water.  His  eyes  dull, 
their  whites  yellow;  his  complexion 
sodden.  His  form  was  thickset  and 
heavy  ;  his  features  pug,  with  a'  cross 
of  the  bull-dog.  In  dress,  a  specimen 
of  the  flash  style  of  sporting  man,  as 
exhibited  on  the  Turf,  or  more  often, 
perhaps,  in  the  King;  Belcher  neck- 
cloth, with  an  immense  pin  represent- 
ing a  jockey  at  full  gallop ;  cut  away 
coat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  boots  with 
tops  of  a  chalky  white.  Yet,  withal, 
not  the  air  and  walk  of  a  genuine 
bom  and  bred  sporting  man,  even 
of  the  vulgar  orddr.  Something 
about  him  which  reveals  the  pre- 
tender. A  would-be  hawk  with  a 
pigeon's  liver — a  would-be  sportsman 
with  a  Cockney's  nurture. 

Samuel  Adolphus  Poole  is  an 
orphan  of  respectable  connections. 
His  future  expectations  chiefly  rest 
on  an  uncle  from  whom,  as  god- 
father, he  takes  the  loathed  name  of 
Samuel  He  prefers  to  sign  himself 
Adolphus;  he  is  popularly  styled 
Dolly.  For  his  present  existence  he 
relies  ostensibly  on  his  salary  as  an 
assistant  in  the  kmse  of  a  London 
tradesman  in  a  fashionable  way  of 
business.  Mr.  Latham,  his  employer, 
has  made  a  considerable  fortune,  less 
by  his  shop  than  by  discounting  the 


bills  of  his  customers,  or  of  other 
borrowers  whom  the  loan  draws 
into  the  net  of  the  custom.  Mr. 
Latham  connives  at  the  sporting 
tastes  of  Dolly  Poole.  Dolly  has 
often  thus  been  enabled  to  pick  up 
useful  pieces  of  information  as  to  the 
names  and  repute  of  such  denizens 
of  the  sporting  world  as  might  apply 
to  Mr.  Latham  for  temporary  accom- 
modation. Dolly  Poole  has  many 
sporting  friends;  he  has  also  many 
debts.  He  has,  been  a  dupe,  he  is 
now  a  rogue ;  but  he  wants  decision 
of  character  to  put  into  practice 
many  valuable  ideas  that  his  expe- 
rience of  dupe  and  his  development 
into  rogue  suggest  to  his  ambition. 
Still,  however,  now  and  then,  wher- 
ever a  shabby  trick  can  be  safelv 
done,  he  is  what  he  calls  *Mucky.*' 
He  has  conceived  a  prodigious  ad- 
miration for  Jasper  L(»ely,  one  canse 
for  which  will  be  explained  in  the 
dialogue  about  to  be  recorded ;  an- 
other cause  for  which  is  analogous  to 
that  loving  submission  with  which 
some  ill-conditioned  brute  acknow- 
ledges a  master  in  the  hand  that  has 
thrashed  it.  For  at  Losely^s  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  convivial  meeting 
just  concluded,  being  nettled  at  the 
imperious  airs  of  superiority  which 
that  roysterer  assumed,  mistaking 
for  effeminacy  Jasper's  elaborate 
dandyism,  and  not  recognising  in  the 
bravo's  elegant  proportions  the  tiger- 
like strength  of  which,  in  truth,  that 
tiger -like  suppleness  should  have 
warned  him,  Dolly  Poole  provoked 
a  quarrel,  and  being  himself  a  stout 
fellow,  nor  unaccustomed  to  athletic 
exercises,  began  to  spar ;  the  next 
moment  he  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  full-sprawl  on  the  floor; 
and,  two  minutes  afterwards,  the 
quarrel  made  up  by  conciliating 
banqueters,  with  every  bone  in  his 
skin  seeming  still  to  rattle,  he  was 
generously  blubbering  out  that  he 
never  bore  malice,  and  shaking 
hands  with  Jasper  Losely  as  if  he 
had  found  a  benefactor.  But  now  to 
the  dialogue. 

Jasper. — **  Yes,  Poole,  my  hearty, 
as  you  say,  that  fellow  trumping  my 
best  club  lost  me  the  last  rubber. 
There's  no  certainty  in  whist,  if  one 
has  a  spoon  for  a  partner.*' 

Poole.  —  "  No  certainty  in  every 
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robber,  bat  next  to  oertainty  in  tbe 
long  TODf  when  a  man  plays  as  well 
88  you  do,  Mr.  Losely.  Your  win- 
nings  to-nigbt  most  have  been  pretty 
large,  though  yon  had  a  bad  partner 
almost  every  hand; — pretty  targe — 
eh?" 

Jabpbr— (careleBsIy).  — "  Nothing 
to  talk  of— a  few  pooies !" 

PooLE.  —  *'  More  than  a  few  ;  I 
should  know." 

Jasper. — ^**Why?  You  did  not 
play  after  the  6r8t  robber." 

Poole. — "No,  wHen  I  saw  yoor 
play  on  that  first  robber,  I  cot  out, 
and  bet  on  you ;  and  very  grateful 
to  you  I  am.  Still  you  would  win 
more  with  a  partner  who  understood 
your  game." 

Ttie  shrewd  Dolly  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  leaning  significantly  on 
Jasper's  arm,  added,  in  a  half 
whisper,  ''  I  do ;  it  is  a  French 
one." 

Jasper  did  not  change  colour,  but 
a  quick  rise  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
a  slight  jerk  of  the  n^^  betrayed 
some  little  surprise  or  uneasiness; 
however,  he  rejoined  without  hesi- 
tation—  *' French,  ay!  In  France 
there  is  more  dash  in  playing  out 
trumps  than  there  is  with  English 
players." 

'*  And  with  a  player  like  you,"  said 
Poole,  still  in  a  half  whisper,  "  more 
trumps  to  play  out'' 

Jasper  turned  around  sharp  and 
short;  the  hard,  cruel  expression  of 
his  mouth,  little  seen  of  late,  came 
back  to  it  Poole  recoiled,  and  his 
bones  began  again  to  ache.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  ofiend  you,  Mr.  Losely, 
but  to  caution." 

"  Caution  1" 

*<  There  were  two  knowing  coves, 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  so  drunk, 
Would  not  have  lost  their  money 
without  a  row,  and  they  would  have 
seen  how  they  lost  it;  they  are 
sharpers  —  you  served  them  right — 
don^t  be  angry  with  me.  You  want 
a  partner — so  do  I ;  you  play  better 
than  I  do,  bat  I  play  well ;  you  shall 
have  two-thirds  of  our  winnings,  and 
when  you  come  to  town  I'll  introduce 
yon  to  a  pleasant  set  of  young  fellows 
—green." 

Jasper  mused  a  moment  ''Yon 
know  a  thing  or  two,  I  see.  Master 
Poole,  and  we'll  discuss  the  whole 


subject  after  breakfast  .  Am't  yon 
huogry?—NoI— laml  Hillo— who's 
that?" 

His  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Bugge. 
"She's  gone— fled,"  gasped  the  ma- 
nager, breathless.  ''Out  of  the  lat- 
tice— fifteen  feet  high  —  not  dashed 
to  pieces — ^vanished  ?" 

**  Gk)  on  and  order  breakfast,"  said 
Losely  to  Mr.  Poole,  who  was  listen- 
ing too  inquisitively.  He  drew  the 
manager  away.  **  Can't  you  keep 
your  tongue  in  your  head  before 
strangers  ?  the  girlls  gone  f " 

**  Out  of  the  lattice,  and  fifteen 
feet  high  I" 

*'Any  sheets  left  hanging  out  of 
the  lattice  ?" 

"Sheets!    No  I" 

''Then  she  did  not  go  with- 
out help  —  somebody  must  have 
thrown  up  to  her  a  rope-ladder  — 
nothing  so  easy  —  done  it  myself 
scores  of  times  for  the  descent  of 
'  maids  who  love  the  moon,'  Mr.  Rugge. 
But  at  her  age  there  is  net-a  moon — 
at  least  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
moon ;  one  must  dismiss,  then,  the 
idea  of  a  rope-ladder — too  precocious. 
But  are  you  quite  sure  she  is  gone  7 
not  hiding  in  some  cupboard  ?  Sacre  f 
—  very  odd.  Have  you  seen  Mrs. 
Crane  about  it? 

**Yes,  just  come  from  her;  she 
thinks  that  villain  Waife  must  have 
stolen  her.  But  I  want  you,  sir,  to 
come  with  me  to  a  magistrate." 

'*  Magistrate  I  I— why  7— nonsense 
— set  tbe  police  to  work." 

"YoQ^  deposition  that  she  is  yonr 
lawful  child,  lawfully  made  over  to 
me,  is  necessary  for  the  Inquisition — 
I  mean  Police." 

"  Hang  it,  what  a  bother !  I  hatd 
magistrates,  and  all  belonging  to 
them.  Well,  I  must  breakfast;  I'll 
see  to  it  afterwards.  Oblige  me  by  not 
calling  Mr.  Waife  a  villain — good 
old  fellow  in  his  way." 

"  Good  1     Powers  above  I" 

"  But  if  he  took  her  ofiT,  how  did 
he  get  at  her?  It  must  have  been 
preconcerted." 

"  Ha  I  true.  But  she  has  not  been 
suffered  to  speak  to  a  soul  not  in  the 
company  ^Mrs.  Onme  excepted  7" 

"Perhaps  at  the  performance  last 
night  some  signal  was  given  7" 

But  if  Waife  had  been  there  I 
should  have   seen   him;    my  troop 
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vonld  have  known  him ;  sach  a  re- 
markable face — one  eye,  too/' 

"Well,  well,  do  what  yoa  think 
hert.  ril  call  on  yon  after  breakfast ; 
let  me  go  now.     Basta  /  basta  /** 

Loeely  wrenched  himself  from  the 
manager,  and  strode  ofif  to  the  inn ; 
then,  ere  joining  Poole,  he  sought 
MrsL  Orane. 

^  This  going  before  a  magistrate," 
said  Loeeiy,  "  to  depose  that  I  have 
made  over  my  child  to  that  black- 
guard showman  —  in  this  town  too 
— af^er  such  lack  as  I  have  hud,  and 
where  bright  prospects  are  opening  on 
me,  is  most  disagreeable.  And  sup- 
posing, when  we  have  traced  Sophy, 
she  should  be  really  with  the  old 
man — awkward!  In  short,  my  dear 
friend,  my  dear  Bella  " — (Losely  coold 
be  very  coaxing  when  it  was  worth 
his  while) — ''you  just  manage  this 
for  me.  I  have  a  fellow  in  the  next 
room  waiting  to  breakfast ;  as  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over  I  shall  be  off  to  the 
raoe-groQod,  and  so  shirk  that  rant- 
ing old  bore ;  you'll  call  on  him  in- 
steui,  and  settle  it  somehow."  He 
was  out  of  the  room  before  she  could 
answer. 

Mrs.  Crane  found  it  no  easfy  mat- 
ter to  soothe  the  infuriate  manager 
when  he  beard  Losely  was  gone  to 
amuse  himself  at  the  race-course. 
Nor  did  she  give  herself  much  trouble 
to  pacify  Mr.  Ruggers  anger,  or  assist 
his  investigations.  Her  interest  in 
the  whole  affair  seemed  over.  Left 
thus  to  his  own  devices,  Bugge,  how- 
ever, began  to  institute  a  sharp,  and 
what  promised  to  be  an  effective  in- 
vatigation.  He  asoeiptained  that  the 
fogiUve  certainly  had  not  left  by  the 
railway,  or  by  any  of  the  public  con- 
veyances ;  he  sent  scouts  over  all  the 
neighbourhood ;  he  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  police,  who  confidently 
assured  him  that  tiiey  had  *  a  net- 
work over  the  three  kingdoms ;'  no 
doubt  they  have,  and  we  pay  for  it ; 
but  the  meshes  are  so  large  that  anv- 
thing  less  than  a  whale  must  be  silly 
indeed,  if  it  consent  to  be  caught 
Rugge's  suspicions  were  directed  to 
Waife  —  he  could  collect,  however, 
no  evidence  to  confirm  them.  No 
person  answering  to  Waife's  descrip- 
tion had  been  seen  in  the  town.  Once, 
indeed,  Bugge  was  close  on  the  right 
•eent;  for,  insistmg  npon  Waife's  one 


eye  and  his  possession  of  a  white  dog, 
he  was  told  by  several  witnesses  that 
a  man  blind  of  two  eyes,  and  led  by  a 
black  dog,  had  been  close  before  the 
8t>^)  i^^  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance. But  then  the  down  had 
spoken  to  that  very  man ;  all  the 
'Thespian  company  had  observed 
him ;  all  of  them  had  known  Waife 
familiarly  for  years;  and  all  deposed 
that  any  creature  more  unlike  to 
Waife  than  the  blind  man  could  not 
be  turned  out  of  Nature's  workshop.  * 
But  where  was  Uiat  blind  man  ?  They 
found  out  the  wayside  inn  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  lodging  for  the  night ;  and 
there  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
paid  for  his  room  belorehand,  stating 
that  he  should  start  for  the  race- 
course early  in  the  morning.  Bugge 
himself  set  out  to  the  race-course  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone— catch 
Mr.  Losely— examine  the  blind  man 
himself. 

He  did  catch  Mr.  Losely,  and  very 
nearly  caught  something  else  —  for 
that  gentleman  was  in  a  ring  of  noisy 
horsemen,  mounted  on  a  hired  hack, 
and  loud  as  the  noisiest.  When 
Bugge  came  up  to  his  stirrup,  and, 
began  his  harangue,  Losely  turned 
his  hack  round  with  so  sudden  an 
appliance  of  bit  and  spur,  that  the 
animal  lashed  out,  and  its  heel  went 
within  an  inch  of  the  manager's 
cheek-bone.  Before  Bugge  could 
recover,  Losely  was  in  a  htrnd-gallop. 
But  the  blind  man  1  Of  course  Bugge 
did  not  find  him?  You  are  mis- 
taken ;  he  did.  The  blind  man  was 
there,  ^  dog  and  all.  The  manager 
spoke  to  him,  and  did  not  know  him 
from  Adam. 

Nor  have  you  or  I,  my  venerated 
readers,  any  right  whatsoever  to 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Bugge  conhl  be  so 
stolidly  obtuse.  Granting  that  blind 
sailor  to  be  the  veritable  William 
Waife — William  Waifle  was  a  man  of 
genius,  taking  pains  to  appear  an 
ordinary  mortal  And  the  anecdotes 
of  Munden,  or  of  Bamfylde  Moore 
Oarew,  suffice  to  tell  us  how  Protean  is 
the  power  of  transformation  in  a  man 
whose  genius  is  mimetic.  But  how 
often  does  it  happen  to  us,  venerated 
readers,  not  to  recognise  a  man  of 
genius,  even  when  he  takes  no  par- 
ticular pains  to  escape  detection  I  A 
man  of  genius  may  be  for  ten  yean 
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our  next*door  neighboar — he  may 
dine  ia  company  with  as  twice  a- 
week — his  face  may  be  as  familiar  to 
oar  eyes  as  oar  arm-chair — his  voice 
to  our  ears  as  the  click  of  oar  parloor- 
clock — ^yet  we  are  never  mok«  as- 
tonished than  when  all  of  a  sadden, 
some  bright  day,  it  is  discovered 
that  onr  next>door  neighbour  is — a 
man  of  genias.  Did  you  ever  hear 
tell  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  genins,  bat 
what  there  were  nameroas  witnesses 
who  deposed  to  the  fact,  that  until, 
perfidious  dissembler,  he  flared  up 
and  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  they  had 
never  seen  anything  in  him  —  an  odd 
creatare,  perhaps  a  good  creature— 
probably  a  poor  creatare; — But  a  Man 
of  Genius  I  They  woald  as  soon  have 
suspected  him  of  being  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  I  Nay,  candid  readers,  are 
there  not  some  of  yoa  who  rerase  to 
the  last  to  recognise  the  man  of 
genias,  till  he,  has  pajd  his  penny  to 
Charon,  and  bis  passport  to  immor- 
tality has  been  duly  exnmined  by  the 
costomhouse  officers  of  Styx !  When 
one-half  the  world  drag  forth  that 
same  next-door  neighboar,  place  him 


on  a  pedestal,  and  have  him  cried, 
"0  yezl  0  yezi  Found  a  man  of 
genius  I  Public  property— open  to 
inspection  r*  does  not  the  other  half 
the  world  put  on  its  spectacles,  turn 
up  its  nose,  and  cry,  "  That  a  man  of 
genius,  indeed  1  Pelt  him  I  —  pelt 
him?''  Then  of  course  there  is  a 
clatter,  what  the  vulgar  call  ''a 
shindy,"  round  the  pedestal.  Squeez- 
ed by  his  believers,  shied  at  by  his 
scoffers,  the  poor  man  gets  horribly 
mauled  about,  and  drops  from  the 
perch  in  the  midst  of  the  row.  Then 
they  shovel  him  over,  clap  a  great 
stone  on  his  relics,  wipe  their  fore- 
heads, shake  hands,  compromise  the 
dispute,  the  one  half  the  world  admit- 
ting, that  though  he  was  a  genius  he 
was  still  an  ordinary  man ;  the  other 
half  allowing,  that  though  he  was  an 
ordinary  man,  he  was  siill  a  genioa 
And  so  on  to  the  next  pedestal  with 
its  *'  Bic  stet,*'  and  the  next  great 
stone  with  its  "  Hie  jacet.'* 

The  manager  of  the  Grand  Theatri- 
cal Exhibition  gazed  on  the  blind 
sailor,  and  did  not  kndw  him  from 
Adam  I 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


The  Aboriginal  Man-eater,  or  Pocket  Cannibal,  is  aunceptible  of  ibe  refining  inflaenccs 
of  ClvilltatioD.  He  decorates  faia  balr  with  the  skins  of  his  victims;  he  adorns  bia 
person  with  the  spoils  of  those  whom  he  devours.  Mr.  Loeelj  introduced  to  Mr. 
rooles  friends  —  oreBsee  for  dinner;  and,  combining  elegance  with  appetite, 
eats  them  up.  * 


Elated  with  the  success  which 
had  rewarded  his  talents  for  pecuni- 
ary speculation,  and  dismissing  from 
his  mind  all  thoughts  of  the  fugitive 
Sophy  and  the  spoliated  Bugge, 
Jasper  Losely  returned  to  London  in 
company  with  his  new  friend,  Mr. 
Poole.  He  left  Arabella  Crane  to 
perform  the  same  journey,  unattend- 
ed ;  but  that  grim  lady,  carefully  con- 
cealing any  resentment  at  such  want 
of  gallantry,  felt  assured  that  she 
should  not  be  long  in  London  with- 
out being  honoured  by  his  visits. 

In  renewing  their  old  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Crane  had  contriTred  to  establish 
over  Jasper  that  kind  of  influence 
which  a  vain  man,  full  of  schemes 
that  are  not  to  be  told  to  all  the 
world,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to 
discuss  with  some  confidential  friend 
who  admires  himself  too  highly  not 
to  respect  his  secrets,  mechanically 


yields  to  a  woman  whose  wits  are 
superior  to  his  own. 

It  is  true  that  Jasper,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  metropolis,  was  not  mag- 
netically attracted  towards  Podden 
Place ;  nay,  days  and  even  weeks 
elapsed,  and  Mrs.  Crane  was  not 
gladdened  by  his  presence.  But  she 
knew  that  her  influence  was  only 
suspended  —  not  extinct.  The  body 
attracted  was  for  the  moment  kept 
from  the  body  attracting,  by  the  ab- 
normal weights  that  had  dropped 
into  its  pockets.  Restore  the  body 
thus  temporarily  counterpoised  to  its 
former  lightness,  and  it  would  turn 
to  Podden  Place  as  the  needle  to  the 
Pol&  Meanwhile,  oblivious  of  all 
such  natural  laws,  the  disloyal  Jasper 
had  fixed  himself  as  far  from  the 
reach  of  the  magnet  as  from  Blooms- 
bury*s  remotest  verge  is  St  James's 
animated  centre.    The  apartment  he 
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osgaged  was  showy  snd  commodions. 
He  added  largely  to  his  wardrobe — 
his  dresfflDg-case  —  his  trinket -box. 
Nor,  be  it  here  observed,  was  Mr. 
Losely  one  of  those  beaaish  brigands 
who  wear  tawdry  scarfs  over  soiled 
lineB,  and  paste  rings  npon  unwashed 
digitals.  To  do  him  justice,  the  man, 
80  stony-hearted  to  others,  loved 
and  cherished  his  own  person  with 
exquisite  tenderness,  lavished  upon 
it  delicate  attentions,  and  gave  to 
it  the  very  best  he  could  afford. 
He  was  do  coarse  debauchee, 
smelling  of  bad  cigars  and  ardent 
spirits.  Cigars,  indeed,  were  not 
among  liis  vices  (at  worst  the  rare 
peccadillo  of  a  cigarette)  —  spirit- 
drinking  was;  but  the  monster's 
digestion  was  still  so  strong,  that  he 
could  have  drunk  out  a  gin  palace, 
and  yott  would  only  have  snifi^d  the 
jasmine  or  heliotrope  on  the  dainty 
cambric  that  wiped  the  last  drop 
from  his  lips.  Had  his  soul  been  a 
tenth  part  as  clean  as  the  form  that 
belied  it,  Jasper  Losely  had  been  a 
saint!  His  apartments  secured,  his 
appearance  thus  revised  and  em- 
bellished, Jasper's  next  care  was  an 
equipage  in  keeping;  he  hired  a 
smart  cabriolet  with  a  high-stepping 
horse,  and,  to  go  behind  it,  a  groom 
whose  size  had  been  stunted  in  in- 
faocy  by  provident  parents  design- 
ing him  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
stables  as  a  light>weigbt,  and  there- 
fore mingling  his  mother's  milk  with 
heavy  liquors.  In  short,  Jasper  Losely 
set  up  to  be  a  buck  about  town ;  in 
that  capacity  Dolly  Poole  introduced 
him  to  several  young  gentlemen  who 
combined  commercial  vocations  with 
sporting  tastes;  they  could  not  but 
participate  in  Poole's  admiring  and 
somewhat  envious  respect  for  Jasper 
Losely.  There  was  indeed  about  the 
vigorous  miscreant  a  great  deal  of 
false  brilliancy.  Deteriorated  from 
earlier  youth  though  the  beauty  of 
his  countenance  might  be,  it  was  still 
undeniably  handsome;  and  as  force 
of  muscle  is  beauty  in  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  youog  sporting  men,  so  Jasper 
dazzled  many  a  gracilis  puer,  who  had 
the  ambition  to  become  an  athlete, 
with  the  rare  personal  strength 
which,  as  if  in  the  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  he  would  sometimes 
condescend  to  di-^play,  by  feats  that 
astonished   the  curious   and    fright- 


ened the  timid  —  such  as  bending 
a  poker  or  horse -shoe  between 
hands  elegantly  white  nor  unadorned 
with  rings — or  lifting  the  weight  of 
Samuel  DoUy  by  the  waistband,  and  * 
holding  him  at  arm's-length,  with  a 
playful  bet  of  ten  to  one  that  he 
could  stand  by  the  fireplace  and 
pitch  the  said  Samuel  Dolly  out  of 
the  open  window.  To  know  so  strong 
a  man,  so  fine  an  animal,  was  some- 
thing to  boast  of!  Then,  too,  if 
Jasper  had  a  false  brilliancy,  he  had 
also  a  false  bonhommie;  it  was  true 
that  he  was  somewhat  imperious, 
swaggering,  bullying  —  but  he  was 
also  off-hand  and  jocund ;  and  as  vou 
knew  him,  that  sidelong  look,  that 
defying  gait  (look  and  gait  of  the 
man  whom  the  world  cuts),  wore 
away.  In  fact,  he  had  got  into  a 
world  which  did  not  cut  him,  and  his 
exterior  was  improved  by  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  Losely  professed  to  dislike 
general  society.  Drawing-rooms  were 
insipid ;  clubs  full  of  old  fogies.  '*  I 
am  for  life,  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Losely, . 

**  *  Can  sorrow  ttom  the  gobtet  flow. 
Or  pain  from  fieaatj'b  eyet* " 

Mr.  Losely  therefore,  his  hat  on  one 
side,  lounged  into  the  saloons  of 
theatres,  accompanied  by  a  cohort  of 
juvenile  admirers,  their  hats  on  one 
side  also,  and  returned  to  the  plea- 
santest  little  suppers  in  his  own 
apartment.  There  "  the  goblet"  flow- 
ed— ^and  after  the  goblet,  cigars  for 
some,  and  a  rubber  lor  all. 

So  puissant  Losely's.  vitality,  and 
so  blest  by  the  stars  his  lock,  that 
his  form  seemed  to  wax  stronger  and 
his  purse  fuller  by  this  "life."  No 
wonder  he  was  all  for  a  life  of  that 
kind ;  but  tl^e  slight  beings  who 
tried  to  keep  up  with  him,  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  poorer  and 
poorer;  a  few  weeks  made  their 
cheeks  spectral  and  their  pockets  a 
dismal  void.  Then  as  some  dropped 
off  from  sheer  inanition,  others  whom  ^ 
they  had  decoyed  by  their  praises  of 
^'Life"  and  its  hero,  came  into  the 
magic  circle  to  fade  and  vanish  in 
their  turn. 

In  a  space  of  time  incredibly  brief^ 
not  a  wnist>player  was  left  upon  the  $ 
field;     the    victorious    Losely    had 
trumped   out  the   last!     Some   few 
whom    Nature   had    endowed    more 
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liberalTv  thaa  FortaDe,  still  retained 
BtreDgth  enough  to  snp — if  asked ; 
"Bat  none  who  oama  to  sap  remained  to 

«*  Plague  on  it,"  said  Loeely  to 
Poole,  as  one  afternoon  they  were 
dividing  the  final  spoils.  "Your 
friends  are  mightily  soon  cleaned  out ; 
could  not  even  get  up  double  dummy 
last  night ;  and  we  must  hit  on  some 
new  plan  for  replenishing  the  coffers! 
You  have  rich  relations ;  can*t  I  help 
you  to  make  them  more  useful  ?'' 

Said  Dolly  Poole,  who  was  looking 
exceedingly  bilious,  and  had  become 
a  martyr  to  chronic  headache,  '*My 
relations  are  prigs  I  Some  of  them 
give  me  the  cold  shoulder,  others — ^a 
great  deal  of  jaw.  But  as  for  tin,  I 
might  as  well  scrape  a  flint  for  it. 
My  uncle  Sam  is  more  anxious  about 
my  sins  than  the  other  codgers,  be- 
cause he  is  my  godfather,  and  re- 
sponsible for  my  sins,  I  suppose  ;  and 
he  says  he  will  put  me  in  the  way  of 
being  respectable.  My  head's  split- 
ting-" 

"  Wood  does  split  till  it  is  season- 
ed," answered  Losely.  "  Good  fellow, 
uncle  Sam  I  He'll  put  yon  in  the 
way  of  tin;  nothing  else  makes  a 
man  respectable." 

"Yes  —  so  he  says;  a  girl  with 
money — '* 

"  A  wife — tin  canister !  Introduce 
me  to  her,  and  she  shall  be  tied  to 
you." 

Samuel  Dolly  did  not  appear  to 
relish  the  idea  of  such  an  mtroduc- 
tion.  ^I  have  not  been  introduced 
to  her  myself*  said  he.  "But  if  you 
advise  me  to  be  spliced,  why  don't 
you  get  spliced  yourself? — a  handsome 
fellow  like  you  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
an  heiress." 

**  Heiresses   are   the   most   horrid 

cheats  in  the  world,"  said    Losely: 

**  there   is   alwajs   some   father,   or 

uncle,  or  fusty  Lord  Chancellor  whose 

consent  is  essential,  and  not  to' be 

^     had.    Heiresses  in  scores  have  been 

over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me. 

Before  I  left  Paris  I  pold  their  locks 

of  hair  to  a  wig -maker —three  great 

trunk&ful.    Honour  bright.    But  there 

were  only  two  whom  I  could  have 

^  safely  allowed  to  run  away  with  me ; 

9  and   tbe^  were   so  closely  watched, 

poor    thmgs,  that  I  was   forced,  to 

leave    them    to    then:    fate— early 


graves!    Don't  talk  to   me   of  beir- 
esses,  Dolly,  I  have  been  the  victim 
of    heiresses.    But    a    rich    widow 
is   an   estimable   creature.     Against 
widows,  if  rich,  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say;  and  to  tell  yoa   the   truth, 
there  is  a  widow  whom  I  snspect  I 
have    fascinated,  and  whos^   conneo- 
tion  I  have  a  particular  private  reason 
for  deeming  desirable!    She    has    a 
whelp  of  a  son,  who  is  a  spoke  in  my 
wheel  —  were    I    his    father-in-law, 
would  not  I  be  a  spoke  in  his  ?     I'd 
teach  the  boy  *  life;  Dolly."     Here  all 
trace  of  beauty  vanished  from  Jasper's 
face,  and  Poole,  staring  at  him,  pushed 
away  his   chair.     **But," — cootiDaed 
Loselj,  regaining  his  more  usual  ez- 

fression  of  levity  and  boldness — "  Bat 
am  not  yet  auite  sure  what  the 
widow  has,  besides  her  son,  in  her 
own  possession ;  we  shall  see.  Mean- 
while, is  there— no  chance  of  a  rubber 
tonight?" 

**  None ;  unless  you  will  let  Brown 
and  Smith  play  upon  tick." 

"Pooh!  but  there's  Robinson,  he 
has  an  aunt  he  can  borrow  from  ?" 

"Robinson!  spitting  blood,  with 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens/— -joti 
have  done  for  him." 

"  Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow  ?" 
said  Losely,  "Well,  f  suppose  it 
can — when  a  man  has  no  coats  to 
his  stomach ;  but  you  and  I,  Dolly 
Poole,  have  stomachs  thick  as  pea- 
jackets,  and  proof  as  gutta-percha. 

Poole  forced  a  ghastly  smile,  while 
Losely,  gaily  springing  up,  swept  his 
share  of  booty  into  his  pockets, 
slapped  his  comrade  on  the  back,  and 
said — "  Then,  if  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go 
to  the  mountain!  Hang  whist,  and 
up  with  rouge-et-noir!  I  have  an 
infallible  method  of  winning  —  only, 
it  requires  capital.  You  will  club 
your  cash  with  mine,  and  I'll  play  for 
both.  Sup  here  to-night,  and  well 
go  to  the hell  afterwards." 

Samuel  Dolly  had  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  hts  friend's  science  in 
the  art  of  gambling,  and  he  did  not, 
therefore,  dissent  from  the  proposal 
made.  Jasper  gave  a  fresh  touch  to 
his  toilette,  and  stepped  into  his 
cabriolet  Poole  cast  on  him  a  look 
of  envy,  and  crawled  to  his  lodging— 
too  ill  for  his  desk,  and  with  a  strong 
desure  to  take  to  his  bed. 
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•*  U  there  a  heart  that  never  loTed, 
Nor  felt  soft  voman'e  sigh  r* 

If  there  be  nxeh  a  heart.  It  Is  not  In  the  breast  of  a  Pocket-Oannlba].  Tour  tme  Man- 
catev  !■  tunally  of  an  amorona  temperament:  he  can  be  indeed  vofflclently  fond 
of  a  lady  t«  eat  her  up.  Mr.  Loiely  makea  the  acqoalntanoe  of  a  widow,  for 
fkrther  particulars  inquire  within. 


The  dignified  serenity  of  Glouoester 
Plftoe,  Portman  Square,  is  agitated 
hj  the  intnuion  of  a  new  inhabitant 
A  honse  in  that  favoured  locality, 
vhicsh  had  for  several  months  main- 
tained "the  solemn  stillness  and 
the  dread  repose*'  which  appertain  to 
dwellings  that  are  to  be  let  npon 
lease,  nnfomished,  suddenly  started 
i^to  that  exuberant  and  aggressive 
life  which  irritates  the  nerves  of  its 
peaceful  neighbours.  The  bills  have 
been  removed  from  the  windows  — 
the  walla  have  been  cleaned  down  and 
pointed  —  the  streetndoor  repainted  a 
uvdy  green  —  workmen  have  gone 
m  iod  out  The  observant  ladies 
(ungle  ones)  in  ihe  bouse  oppoeitCi  dis- 
cover, by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  that 
the  drawing-rooms  have  been  new  fOr 
pered,  canary-coloured  ground  —  fes- 
toon borders,  and  that  the  mouldings 
of  the  shutters  have  been  gilt  Gut 
shutters  1  that  looks  ominous  of  an 
ostentatious  and  party-giving  tenant 

Then  carts  full  of  furniture  have 
stopped  at  the  door — carpets,  tables, 
ehiurs,  beds,  wardrobes— all  seeming- 
ly new,  and  in  no  inelegant  taste, 
have  been  disgorged  into  the  halL 
It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that  every 
day  a  lady  of  slight  figure  and 
penteel  habiliments  has  come,  seem- 
ingly to  inspect  progress— evidently 
the  new  tenant  Sometimes  she 
comes  alone ;  sometimes  with  a  dark- 
gred  handsome  lad,  probably  her  son. 
Who  can  she  be?  what  is  she?  what 
IB  her  name?  her  history  ?  has  she  a 
nght  to  settle  in  Glouoester  Place, 
Portman  Square?  The  detective 
police  of  London  is  not  peculiarly 
▼jgiUnt;  but  its  defects  are  supplied 
by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  unmarried 
ladies.  The  newHSomer  was  a  widow'; 
her  husband  had  been  in  the  army ; 
of  good  fiunily ;  but  a  tnauvaii  sujet ; 
she  bad  been  left  in  straitened  cir- 
\  with  an  only  son.    It  was 


supposed  that  she  had  unezpectedljr 
come  into  a  fortune— on  the  streng^ 
of  which  she  had  removed  fi^m 
Pimlico  into  Gloucester  Pkce.  At 
length  —  the  preparations  completed 
— one  Monday  afternoon,  the  widow, 
accompanied  by  her  son,  came  to 
settle.  The  next  day  a  footman  in 
genteel  livery  (brown  and  orange) 
appeared  at  the  door.  Then,  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  the  baker*  and 
butcher  called  regularly.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  the  lady  and  her 
son  app^u^  at  church. 

No  reader  will  be  at  a  loss  to  dis* 
cover  in  the  new  tenant  of  No. — 
Gloucester  Place,  the  widowed  mother 
of  Lionel  Haughton.  The  letter  for 
that  lady  which  Darrell  had  intrusted 
to  his  young  consin,  had,  in  com- 
plimentary and  cordial  language, 
claimed  the  right  to  provide  for  her 
comfortable  and  honourable  sub- 
sistence'; and  announced  that,  hence- 
forth, £800  a-year  would  be  placed 
quarterly  to  her  account  at  Mr.  Dar- 
rell's  banker,  and  that  an  additional 
sum  of  £1200  was  ahready  there 
deposited  in  her  name,  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  furnish  any  residence  to 
which  she  might  be  inclined  to  re- 
move. Mrs.  Haughton,  therewith, 
had  removed  to  Gloucester  Place. 

She  is  seated  by  the  window  in  her 
front  drawing-room — surveying  with 
proud  though  grateful  heart  the  ele- 
gandes  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
A  verv  winning  countenanoe— livdy 
eyes,  that  in  themselves  may  be  over- 
quick  and  petulant;  but  their  ex- 
pression is  chastened  by  a  gentle 
kindly  mouth.  And  over  the  whole 
&ce,  the  attitude,  the  air,  even  the 
dress  itself,  is  diffused  the  unmistak- 
able simplicity  of  a  sincere,  natural 
character.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Haughton 
has  her  tempers,  and  her  vanities,  and 
her  little  harmless  feminine  weak- 
nesses; but  you  could  not  help  feeUng 
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in  her  presence  that  yon  were  with 
an  affectionate,  warm-hearted,  honest, 
good  woman.  She  might  not  have  the 
refinements  of  tone  and  manner  which 
stamp  the  high-bred  gentlewoman  of 
convention;  she  might  evince  the 
deficiencies  of  an  imperfect  third-rate 
education ;  but  she  was  saved  from 
vulgarity  by  a  certain  nndefinable 
grace  of  person  and  music  of  voice 
^-even  when  she  said  or  did  things 
that  well-bred  people  do  not  say  or 
do;  and  there  was  an  engaging  in- 
telligence in  those  quick  hazel  eyes 
that  made  yon  sure  that  she  was 
sensible,  even  when  she  nttered-what 
was  silly. 

Mrs.  Haughton  turned  from  the  in- 
terior of  the' room  to  the  open  win- 
dow. She  is  on  the  look-out  for  her 
son,  who  has  gone  to  call  on  Oolonel 
Morlfiy,  and  who  ought  to  be  returned 
by  this  time.  She  begins  to  get  a 
little  fidgety— somewhat  cross.  While 
thus  standing  and  thus  watchful, 
there  comes  thundering  down  the 
street  a  high-stepping  horse — bay, 
with  white  legs — it  whirls  on  a 
cabriolet  —  blue,  with  vermilion 
wheels  —  two  hands,  in   yellow   kid 

goves,  are  Just  seen  under  the  hood, 
rs.  Haughton  suddenly  blushes  and 
draws  in  her  head.  Too  late!  the 
cabriolet  has  stopped  —  a  gentleman 
leans  forward,  takes  off  his  hat, 
bows  respectftilly.  "Dear,  dear  I" 
murmurs  Mrs.  Haughton,  "  I  do  think 
he  is  going  to  call ;  some  people  are 
born  to  be  tempted — ^my  temptations 
have  been  immense  1  He  is  getting 
out — he  knocks  —  I  can't  say,  now, 
that  I  am  not  at .  home — ^very  awk- 
ward 1  I  wish  Lionel  were  here! 
What  does  he  mean  —  neglecting  his 
own  mother,  and  leaving  her  a  prey  to 
tempters?" 

while  the  footman  is  responding  to 
the  smart  knock  of  the  visitor,  we 
will  explain  how  Mrs.  Haughton  had 
incurred  that  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance. In  one  of  her  walks  to  her  new 
house,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
decorators,  her  mind  being  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  whether 
her  drawing-room  curtains  should  be 
chintz  or  tabouret — just  as  she  was 
crossing  the  street,  she  was  all  but 
run  over  by  a  gentleman's  cabriolet 
The  horse  was  hard-mouthed,  going 
al  fall  speed.     The  driver  pulled  up 


just  in  time;  but  ihe  wheel  grazed 
her  dress,  and  though  she  ran  back 
instinctively,  yet,  when  she  was  safe 
on  ',the  pavement,  the  fright  over- 
powered her  nerves,  and  she  clung  to 
the  street-post  almost  fainting.  Two 
or  three  passers-by  humanely -gathered 
round  her  ;  and  the  driver,  looking 
back,  and  muttering  to  himself — 
"Not  bad-looking — neatly  dressed — 
lady-like — ^French  shawl — ^may  have 
tin — worth  while  perhaps  1" — gallant- 
ly descended  and  hastened  to  offer 
apologies,  with  a  respectful  hope  that 
she  was  not  injured. 

Mrs.  Haughton  answered  somewhat 
tartly,  but  being  one  of  those  good- 
hearted  women  who,  apt  to  be  rude, 
are  extremely  sorry  for  it  the  mo- 
ment afterwards,  she  wished  to  re- 
pair any  hurt  to  his  feelings  occa- 
sioned by  her  first  impulse ;  and,  when, 
renewing  his  excus^  he  offered  his 
arm  over  the  crossing,  she  did  not 
like  to  refuse.  On  gaining  the  side 
of  the  way  on  which  her  house  was 
situated,  she  had  reoovered  sufficient- 
ly to  blush  for  having  accepted  such 
familiar  assistance  from  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  somewhat  to  falter  in 
returning  thanks  for  his  politeness. 

Our  gentleman,  whose  estimate 
of  his  attractions  was  not  humble, 
ascribed  the  blushing  cheek  and  fal- 
tering voice  to  the  natural  efiect  pro- 
duced by  his  appearance ;  and  he  him- 
self admiring  very  much  a  handsome 
bracelet  on  her  wrist,  which  he  deemed 
a  favourable  prognostic  of  *'tin,"  he 
watched  her  to  her  door,  and  sent  his 
groom  in  the  dourse  of  the  evening  to 
make  discreet  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  result  of  the  inquiries 
inddced  him  to  resolve  upon  prose- 
cuting the  acquaintance  thus  begun. 
He  contrived  to  learn  the  hours  at 
which  Mrs.  Haughton  usually  visited 
the  house,  and  to  pass  by  Gloucester 
Place  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  His 
bow  was  recognising,  respectful,  in- 
terrogative— a  bow  that  asked  "  how 
much  farther?"  But  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton's  bow  respondent  seemed  to  de- 
clare **not  at  Bill"  The  stranger 
did  not  adventure  more  that  day ; 
but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  came 
again  into  Gloucester  Place,  on  foot. 
On  that  occasion,  Mrs.  Hanghton 
was  with  her  son,  and  the  gentle- 
man would  not  seem  to  peroeive  her. 
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The  next  day  he  retorned ;  she  was 
then  alone,  and  jast  as  she  gained  her 
door,  he  advanced — **  I  beg  you  ten 
thooaaod  pardons,  Madam ;  bnt  if  I 
am  rightly  informedi  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  Mrs.  .Charles  Haoghtonl" 

The  lady  bowed  in  surprise. 

**Ah,  madam,  your  lamented  hus- 
band was  one  of  my  most  particular 
friends." 

"You  don't  say  sol"  cried  Mrs. 
Haughton,  and  lookiog  more  atten- 
tively at  the  stranger.  There  was  in 
his  dress  and  appearance  something 
that  she  thought  very  stylish — a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Charles  Haugbton*s 
was  sure  to  be  stylish — to  be  a  man 
of  the  first  water.  And  she  loved  the 
poor  Captain^s  memory — her  heart 
warmed  to  any  "  particular  friend  of 
his." 

"Yes"  resumed  the  gentleman, 
noting  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
*<  though  I  was  considerably  his 
junior,  we  were  great  cronies — excuse 
that  famih'ar  expression — in  the  Hus- 
Bars  together — " 

'*  The  Captain  was  not  in  the  Hus- 
sars, sir ;  he  was  in  the  Guards.'' 

"  Of  course  he  was ;  but  I  was  say- 
ing in  the  Hussars,  together  with  the 
Guards,  there  were  some  very  fine 
fellows — very  fine — he  was  one  of 
them.  I  could  not  resist  naying  my 
respects  to  the  widowed  lady  of  so 
fine  a  fellow.  I  know  it  is  a  liberty, 
ma'am,  but  'tis  mv  way.  People 
who  know  me  well— and  I  have  a 
large  acquaintance — are  kind  enough 
to  excuse  my  way.  And  to  think  that 
villanous  horse,  which  I  had  just 
bought  out  of  Lord  Bolton's  stud — 
(200  guineas,  ma'am,  and  cheap) — 
should  have  nearly  taken  the  lite  of 
Charles  Haughton's  lovely  relict  If 
anybody  else  had  been  delving  that 
brute,  I  shudder  to  think  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences;  bnt  I 
have  a  wrist  of  iron.  Strength  is  a 
vulgar  qualification — very  vulgar  — 
but  when  it  saves  a  lady  from  perish- 
ing, how  can  one  be  ashamed  of  it  ? 
But  I  am  detaining  you.  Your  own 
house,  Mrs.  Haughton  ?^' 

*'  Yes,  sir,  1  have  just  taken  it,  but 
the  workmen  have  not  finished.  I 
am  not  yet  settled  here." 

**  Charming  situation  I  My  friend 
left  a  BOO,  I  believe?  In  the  army 
already?" 


'*No  sir,  bat  he  wishes  it  very 
much." 

*'  Mr.  Barrel],  I  think,  could  gratify 
that  wish." 

"Whatl  you  know  Mr.  Darrell, 
that  most  excellent,  generous  man? 
All  we  have  we  owe  to  him." 

The  gentleman  abruptly  turned 
aside — ^wisely — for  his  expression  of 
face  at  that  praise,  might  have  startled 
Mrs.  Haaghton.  / 

"  Yes,  I  knew  him  once.  He  has 
had  many  a  fee  out  of  my  fhmily. 
Goodish  lawyer— cleverish  man — and 
rich  as  a  Jew.  I  should  like  to  see 
my  old  friend's  son,  ma'am.  He 
must  be  monstrous  handsome  with 
such  parents  I" 

"Oh,  su",  very  like  his  father.  I 
shall  be  proud  to  present  him  to  you." 

**  Ma'am,  I  thank  you.  I  will  have 
the  honour  to  call—" 

And  thus  is  explained  how  Jasper 
Losely  has  knocked  at  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton's  dopr — has  walked  up  her  stairs 
— has  sieated  himself  in  her  drawing- 
room,  and  is  now  edging  his  chair 
somewhat  nearer  to  her,  and  throw- 
ing into  his  voice  and  looks  a  degree 
of  admiration,  which  has  been  sin- 
cerely kindled  by  the  aspect  of  her 
elegant  apartmentSL 

Jessica  Haughton  was  not  one  of 
those  women,  if  such  there  be,  who 
do  not  know  when  a  gentleman  is 
making  up  to  them.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well,  that  with  a  very  little  en- 
couragement, her  visitor  would  declare 
himself  a  suitor.  Nor,  to  speak  truth, 
was  she  quite  insensible  to  his  hand- 
some person,  nor  quite  unmoved  by 
his  flatteries.  She  had  her  weak 
Doints,  and  vanity  was  one  of  them. 
Nor  conceived  she,  poor  lady,  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Jasper  Losely 
was  not  a  personage  whose  attentions 
might  flatter  any  woman.  Though 
he  had  not  even  announced  a  name, 
but,  pushing  aside  the  footman,  had 
sauntered  in  with  as  familiar  an  ease 
as  if  he  had  been  a  first  oousin ; 
though  he  hkd  not  uttered  a  syllable 
that  could  define  his  station,  or  at- 
test his  boasted  friendship  with  the 
dear  defunct,  still  Mrs.  Haughton . 
implicitly  believed  that  she  was  with 
one  of  those  gay  chiefs  of  Ton  who 
had  glittered  round  her  Charlie  in 
that  earlier  morning  of  his  life,  ere 
he  had  sold  out  of  the  Guards,  and 
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bought  himaelf  oat  of  jul ;  a  lord,  or 
an  hoDOarable  at  least,  and  was  eyen 
(I  shudder  to  say)  revolviog  ia  her 
mind  whether  it  might  not  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  her  dear  Lionel 
if  she  could  prevail  on  herself  to 
procure  for  him  the  prop  and  gold- 
ance  of  a  distingnished  and  bril- 
liant father-in-law — ^rich,  noble,  evi- 
dently good -natored,  sensible,  attrac- 
tive.  Oh!  but  the  temptation  was 
growing  more  and  more  immense  I 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
in  sprang  Lionel,  crying  oat,  "Mo- 
ther, dear,  the  Colonel  has  come  with 
me  on  parpoee  to — " 

He  stopped  short,  staring  hard  at 
Jasper  Losely.  That  gentleman  ad- 
vanced a  few  ateps,  extending  his 
hand,  bat  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  on 
seeing  Colonel  Morley's  figare  now 
filling  np  the  doorway.  Kot  that  he 
feared  recognition— the  Colonel  did 
not  know  him  by  sight,  but  he  knew 
by  sight  the  Colonel  In  his  own 
younger  day,  when  lolling  over  the 
rails  of  Botten  B6w,  he  had  envi- 
ously noted  the  leaders  of  fashion 
pass  by,  and  Colonel  Morley  had  not 
escaped  his  observation.  Colonel 
Morley,  indeed,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  by  name  and  repute  are  sure  to 
be  known  to  all  who,  like  Jasper 
Losely  in  his  yonth,  would  fain  know 
something  about  that  gaudy,  bab- 
bling, and  remorseless  world  which, 
'like  the  sun,  either  vivifies  or  cor- 
rupts, according  to  the  properties  of 
the  object  on  which  it  diines.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  the  mere  sight  of  the 
real  fine  gentleman  that  made  the 
mock  fine  gentleman  shrink  and  col- 
lapse. Though  Jasper  Losely  knew 
himself  to  be  still  called  a  magni- 
ficent man — one  of  royal  Nature's 
Lifegoardsmen  —  though  confident 
that  from  toe  to  toe  his  habiliments 
could  defj  the  criticism  of  the  strict- 
est martinet  in  polite  costume,  no 
sooner  did  that  figare— by  no  means 
handsome,  and  clad  in  garments  in- 
nocent of  backram,  but  guilty  of 
wrinkles— appear  on  the  weshold, 
than  Jasper  Losely  felt  small  and 
shabby,  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly reduced  to  five  feet  two,  and 
had  bought  his  coat  out  of  an  old- 
clothesman's  bag. 

Without  appearing  even  to  see 
Mr.  Losely,  the  Colonel,  In  his  torn, 


as  he  glided  past  him  towards  Mrs. 
Haughton,  had,  with  what  is  prover- 
bially called  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
taken  the  whole  of  that  impostor*8 
superb  personnel  into  calm  survey, 
had  read  him  through  and  through, 
and  decided  on  these  two  points  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation — ''a  lady- 
killer  and  a  sharper.'' 

Quick  as  breathing  had  been  the 
effect  thus  severally  produced  on 
Mrs.  Haughton's  visitors,  which  it 
has  cost  BO  many  words  to  describe, 
so  quick  that  the  Colonel,  without 
any  apparent  panse  of  dialogue,  has 
already  taken  up  the  sentence  Lionel 
left  uncompleted,  and  says  as  be  bows 
over  Mrs.  Haughton's  hand,  *<  come 
on  purpose  to  cl^im  acquaintance 
with  an  old  friend's  widow,  a  young 
friend's  mother." 

Mrs.  Haughton. — ^*'I  am  sure, 
Colonel  Morley,  I  am  very  much 
flattered.  And  yon,  too,  knew  the 
poor  dear  Captain ;  'tis  so  pleasant 
to. think  that  bis  old  friends  come 
round  us  now.  This  gentleman, 
also,  was  a  particular  friend  of  dear 
Charles's." 

The  Colonel  had  somewhat  small 
eyes,  which  moved  with  habitnal 
slowness.  He  lifted  those  eyes,  let 
them  drop  upon  Jasper  (who  still 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
one  hand  still  half-extended  towards 
Lionel),  and  letting  the  eyes  rest  there 
while  he  spoke,  repeated, 

"Particular  friend  of  Charles 
Haugbt«)n*s— the  only  one  of  his  par- 
ticular friends  whom  I  never  had  the 
honour  to  see  before." 

Jasper,  who,  whatever  his  de- 
ficiency in  other  virtues,  certainly 
did  not  lack  courage,  made  a  strong 
effort  at  self-posse^ion,  and  with- 
out replying  to  the  Colonel,  whose 
remark  had  not  been  directly  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  said  in  his  most 
rollicking  tone — ^"Yes,  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton, Charles  was  my  particular  friend, 
but^"  —  lifting  his  eyeglass  —  "bat 
this  gentleman  was,*'  dropping  the 
eye-glass  negligently,  ^  not  in  our  set, 
I  suppose."  Tiien  advancing  to  Lio- 
nel, and  seizing  his  hand,  "I  must 
introduce  myseTf->the  image  of  yoor 
father,  I  declare  1  I  was  saying  to 
Mrs.  Haughton  how  much  I  should 
like  to  see  yon— proposing  to  her,  just 
as  yon  came  in,  that  we  shoold  go  to 
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the  play  together.  Oh,  ma'am,  yoa 
may  trust  him  to  me  safely.  Yoang 
meo  should  see  uw^"  Here  Jasper 
tipped  Liond  one  of  those  knowing 
winks  with  which  he  was  accostomed 
to  delight  and  ensnare  the  yoang 
friends  of  Mr.  Poole».and  hurried  on : 
''Bat  in  an  innocent  way,  ma*am, 
snch  as  mothers  would  approve. 
Well  fix  an  evening  for  it,  wnen  I 
have  the  honour  to  call  again.  Gk>od 
morning,  Mrs.  Hanghton.  Your  hand 
agaio,  sir  (to  Lionel). — Ah,  we  shall 
be  great  fnends,  I  guess !  You  must 
let  me  take  you  out  in  my  cab — ^teach 
you  to  handie  the  ribbons,  eh?  *Gad, 
my  old  friend  Charles  vxa  a  whip. 
Ha  I  ha  1    Good  day,  good  day  T' 

Not  a  muscle  had  moved  in  the 
Colonel's  face  during  Mr.  Losely's 
jovial  monologue.  But  when  Jasper 
liad  bowed  himself  out,  Mrs.  Haugh- 
lOD,  curtsying,  and  ringing  the  bell 
for  the  footman  to  open  the  street- 
door,  the  man  of  the  world  (and,  as 
man  of  the  world,  Colonel  Morley 
was  consummate)  again  raised  those 
smaU  slow  eyes — ^this  time  towards 
her  face — and  dropped  the  words, — 

"My  old  friend's  particular  friend 
la — not  bad-looking,  Mrs.  Haughton  I" 
**  And  so  lively  and  pleasant,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Haughton,  with  a  slight 
rtae  of  colour,  but  no  other  sign  of 
embarrassment  ''It  may  be  a  nice 
acquaintance  for  Lionel." 

"  Mother  1"  cried  that  ungrateful 
boy,  **  you  are  not  speaking  serious- 
ly. I  think  the  man  is  odious.  If  he 
were  not  my  father's  friend,  I  should 
say  he  was — " 

''What,  Lionel T"  asked  the  Col- 
onel, blandly—"  was  what  ?" 
•'  Snobbish,  sir." 

**  Lionel,  how  dare  yon  T'  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Haughton.  "  What  vulgar 
words  boys  do  pick  up  at  school,  Col- 
onel Morley." 

«  We  must  be  carefbl  that  they  do 
not  pick  up  worse  than  words  when 
they  leave  school,  my  dear  madam. 
You  will  forgive  me,  but  Mr.  Darrell 
has  so  expressly— K)f  course,  with  your 
permission— commended  this  young 
gentleman  to  my  responsible  care  and 
goidattce — so  openly  confided  to  me 
his  Yiews  and  intentions,  that  per- 
haps you  would  do  me  the  very 
great  fiavonr  not  to  force  upon  him, 
against  hla  own  wishes,  the  aoquaint- 
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ance  of— that  very  good-looking  per- 
son." 

Mrs.  Haughton  pouted,  but  kept 
down  her  rising  temper.  The  Colonel 
began  to  awe  her. 

"  By  the  by,"  continued  the  man  of 
the  world,  "  mav  I  inquire  the  name 
of  my  old  friend^s  particular  friend  ?" 

"His  name— upon  my  word  I 
really  don't  know  it  Perhaps  he 
left  his  card— ring  the  bell,  Lionel" 

"You  dont  know  his  name,  yet 
you  know  him,  ma'am,  and  would 
allow  your  son  to  see  lifk  under  his 
auspices!  I  beg  you  ten  thousand 
pardons;  but  even  ladies  the  most 
cautious,  mothers  the  most  watchful, 
are  exposed  to—" 

"Immense  temptations — that  is — 
to— to— " 

"I  understand  perfectly,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hapghton." 

The  footman  appeared.  "  Did  that 
gentleman  leave  a  cardf 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Did  not  you  ask  his  name  when 
he  entered?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  he  said  he  would 
announce  himself." 

When  the  footman  had  withdrawn, 
Mrs.  Haughton  exdiumed  piteously, 
"  I  have  been  to  blame.  Colonel— I  see 
it.  But  Lionel  will  tell  vou  how  I 
came  to   know  the   gentleman — the 

fentleman  who  nearly  ran  over  me, 
iionel,  and   then   spoke   so   kindly 
about  your  dear  father." 

''Oh,  that  is  the  person  I — ^I  su^ 
posed  so,"  cried  Lionel,  kissing  his 
mother,  who  was  inclined  to  burst 
into  tears.  "  I  can  explain  it  all  now, 
Colonel  Morley.  Any  one  who  says 
a  kind  word  about  my  father,  warms 
my  mother's  heart  to  nim  at  once — 
is  it  not  so,  mother  dear  ?" 

"  And  lon^  be  it  so,"  said  Colonel 
Morley,  with  gracefd  earnestness  ; 
"and  may  such  be  my  passport  to 
your  confidence,  Mrs.  Haughton. 
Charles  was  my  old  schoolfellow— a 
little  boy  when  I  and  Darrell  were 
in  the  sixth  form ;  and,  pardon  me 
if  I  add,  that  if  that  gentleman  were 
ever  Charles  Haughton's  particular 
friend,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
very  wise  one.  For,  unless  his  ap- 
pearance greatly  belie  his  years,  he 
must  have  been  little  more  than  a 
boy  when  Charles  Haughton  left 
Iionel  fiatherless."" 
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Here,  in  the  delicacy  of  tact, 
Beeiog  that  Mrs.  Haughton  looked 
ashamed  of  the  subject^  and  seemed 
aware  of  her  impradence,  the  Colonel 


rose,  with  a  reqaest^-cbeerfuliy  grant- 
ed— that  Lionel  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to .  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
morning. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A.  ouiQ  of  the  world,  having  accepted  a  troublesome  charge,  considers  "  what  he  wiQ  do  with 
it;"  and,  haying  promptly  decided,  la  sure,  first,  that  he  could  not  hare  done  better; 
and,  secondly,  that  much  may  be  said  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  done  worse. 


Beserving  to  a  later  occasion  any 
more  detailed  description  of  Colonel 
Morley,  it  suffices  for  the  present  to 
say  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  fine 
understanding,  as  applied  to  the  spe- 
cial world  in  which  ne  lived.  Though 
no  one  had  a  more  numerous  circle 
of  friends,  and  though  with  many  of 
those  friends  be  was  on  that  footing 
of  familiar  intimacy  which  Darreirs 
active  career  once,  and  his  rigid  se- 
clusion of  late,  could  not  have  estab- 
lished with  any  idle  denizen  of  tbat 
brilliant  society  in  which  Colonel 
Morley  moved  and  had  his  being, 
yet,  to  Alban  Morley's  heart  (a  heart 
not  easily  reached),  no  friend  was  so 
dear  as  Guy  Darrell.  They  had  en- 
tered £ton  on  the  same  day— left  it 
the  same  day — lodged  while  there  in 
the  same  house ;  and  though  of  very 
different  characters,  formed  one  of 
those  strong,  imperishable,  brotherly 
affections  which  the  Fates  weave  in- 
to the  verv  woof  of  existencp. 

Darrell^s  recommendation  wonld 
have  secured  to  any  young  protigS 
Colonel  Morley*B  gracious  welcome 
and  invaluable  advice.  But,  botii  as 
DarrelPs  acknowledged  kinsman,  and 
as  Charles  Haugton's  son,  Lionel 
called  forth  his  kindliest  sentiments, 
and  obtained  his  most  sagacious  de- 
liberations. He  had  already  seen 
the  boy  several  times,  before  waiting 
on  Mrs.  Haughton,  deeming  it  woold 
please  her  to  defer  his  visit  until  she 
conld  receive  him  in  all  the  glories 
of  Gloucester  Place;  and  he  had 
taken  Lionel  into  high  flEivour,  and 
deemed  him  worthy  of  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  world.  Though  Darrell 
m  his  letter  to  Colonel  Morley  had 
emphatically  distinguished  the  posi- 
tion of  Lionel,  as  a  fekvoured  kinsman, 
from  that  of  a  presumptive  or  even 
a  probable  heir,  yet  the  rich  man  had 
also  added:    **bat  I  wish  him  to 


take  rank  as  the  representative  to 
the  Haughtons ;  and,  whatever  I 
may  do  with  the  bulk  of  my  fortune, 
I  shall  ensure  to  him  a  liberal  inde- 
pendence. The  completion  of  his 
education,  the  adequate  allowance  to 
him,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  are 
matters  in  which  I  entreat  you  to  act 
for  yourself,  as  if  you  were  his  guar- 
dian. I  am  leaving  England — I  may 
be  abroad  for  years.^^  Colonel  Morley, 
in  accepting  the  respousibilities  thus 

Eressed  on  him,  brought  to  bear  upon 
is  charge   subtle  discrimination,  as 
well  as  conscientious  anxiety. 

He  saw  that  Lionel's  heart  was 
set  upon  the  military  profession,  and 
that  his  power  of  application  seemed 
lukewarm  and  desultorv  when  not 
cheered  and  concentred  by  enthu- 
siasm, and  would,  therefore,  fail  him 
if  directed  to  studies  which  had  no 
immediate  referenqp  to  the  objects  of 
his  ambition.  The  Colonel,  accord- 
iogly,  difimiased  the  idea  of  sending 
him  for  three  years  to  an  University. 
Alban  Morley  summed  up  his  theories 
on  the  collegiate  ordeal  in  these 
succinct  aphorisms :  "  Nothing  so 
good  as  an  University  education,  nor 
worse  than  an  University  without 
lis  education.  Better  throw  a  youth 
at  once  into  the  wider  sphere  of  a 
capital  provided  you  there  secure  to 
his  social  life  the  ordinary  checks 
of  good  company,  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  presence  of  decorous 
women,  and  men  of  grave  years  and 
dignified  repute; — than  confine  him 
to  the  exclusive  society  of  youths  of  his 
own  age— the  age  of  wild  spirits  and 
onreflectiog  imitation  —  unless  he 
cling  to  the  safeguard,  which  is  found 
in  hard  reading,  less  by  the  book- 
knowledge  it  bestows,  than  by  tiie 
serious  and  preoccupied  mind  which 
it  abstracts  from  the  coarser  tempta- 
tions." 
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Bat  Lionel,  yonoger  in  cbaracter 
than  in  years,  was  too  bojieh  as  yet 
to  be  safely  coDsigned  to  those  trials 
of  tact  and  temper  which  await  the 
neophvte  who  enters  on  life  throngh 
the  doors  of  a  mess-room.  His 
pride  was  too  morbid,  too  much  on 
the  alert  for  offence ;  his  frankness 
too  crude,  his  spirit  too  nntamed  by 
the  insensible  discipline  of  social 
commerce. 

Qaoth  the  observant  Man  of  the 
World  :  "  Place  his  honour  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  he  will  carry  it  about 
with  him  on  full  cock,  to  blow  off 
a  frieod*8  head  or  his  own  before  the 
end  of  the  first  month.  Huffy — de- 
cidedly huffy  I  And  of  all  causes  that 
disturb  regiments,  and  induce  court- 
martials — the  commonest  cause  is  a 
huffy  lad  !  Pity  I  for  that  youngster 
has  in  him  the  right  metal — spirit 
and  talent  that  should  make  him  a 
first-rate  soldier.  It  would  be  time  well 
spent  that  should  ioin  professional 
studies  with  that  degree  of  polite 
culture  which  gives  dignity  and  cures 
kuffiness.  I  roust  get  him  out  of 
London,  out  of  England — cut  him  off 
from  his  mother's  apron-siringt*,  and 
the  particular  friends  of  his  poor 
father  who  prowl  unannounced  in- 
to the  widow's  drawing-room.  He 
shall  go  to  Paris — no  better  place  to 
learn  military  theories,  and  be  civil- 
ised out  of  huffy  dispositions.  No 
doubt  my  old  fnend,  the  chevalier, 
who  has  the  art  strategic  at  his 
finger  ends,  might  be  induced  to  take 
him  en  pensiont  direct  his  studies, 
and  keep  him  out  of  harm^s  way.  I 
can  secure  to 'him  the  entree  into  the 
circles  of  the  rigid  old  Faubourg 
St  Grermain,  where  manners  are  best 
bred,  and  household  ties  most  re- 
spected. Besides,  as  I  am  so  often 
at  Paris  myself,  I  shall  have  him 
under  my  eye,  and  a  few  years  there, 
spent  in  completing  him  as  man,  may 
bring  him  nearer  to  that  marshars 
baton  which  every  recruit  should 
have  in  his  eye,  than  if  I  started  him 
at  once  a  raw  boy,  unable  to  take  care 
of  himself  as  an  ensign,  and  unfitted, 
save  by  mechanical  routine,  to  take 
care  of  others,  should  he  live  to  buy 
the  grade  of  a  colonel" 

The  plans  thus  nromptly  formed 
idban  Morley  brieny  explained  to 
liond,  when  the  boy  came  to  break- 


fhst  in  Carzon  Street,  requesting 
him  to  obtain  Mrs.  Haughton*s  ac- 
quiescence in  that  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  powers  with  which  he 
had  been  invested  by  Mr.  Darrell. 
To  Lionel,  the  proposition  that  com- 
mended the  very  studies  to  which 
his  tastes  directed  his  ambition,  and 
placed  his  initiation  into  responsible 
manhood  among  scenes  bright  to  his 
fancy,  because  new  to  his  experience, 
seemed  of  coarse  the  perfection  of 
wisdom. 

Less  readily  pleased  was  poor  J^rs. 
Haughton,  when  her  son  returned 
to  communicate  the  arrangement, 
backing  a  polite  and  well- worded 
letter  from  the  Colonel  with  his  own 
more  artless  eloqu3nce.  Instantly 
she  fle#  off  on  the  wing  of  her  ''  little 
tempers."  "What!  her  only  son 
taken  from  her— sent  to  that  hor- 
rid Continent,  just  when  she  was 
80  respectably  settled!  What  was 
the  good  of  money  if  she  was  to  be 
parted  from  her  boy!  Mr.  Darrell 
might  take  the  money  back  if  he 
pleased — she  would  write  and  tell 
him  so.  Colonel  Morley  had  no  feel- 
ing; and  she  was  shocked  to  think 
Lionel  was  in  such  unnatural  hands. 
Sbe  saw  very  plainly  that  he  no 
longer  cared  for  her  —  a  serpent^s 
tooth,  &C.,  &c."  But  as  soon  as  the 
burst  was  over,  the  sky  cleared,  and 
Mrs.  Haughton  became  penitent  and 
sensible.  Then  her  grief  for  Lionel's 
loss  was  diverted  by  preparations  for 
his  departure.  There  was  his  ward- 
robe to  see  to— a  patent  portmanteau 
to  purchase  and  to  fill  And,  all 
done,  the  last  evening  mother  and 
son  spent  together,  though  painful 
at  the  moment,  it  would  be  happi- 
ness for  both  hereafter  to  recall  I 
Their  hands  clasped  in  each  other — 
her  head  leaning  on  his  young 
shoulder — her  tears  kissed  so  Boot£ 
ingly  away.  And  soft  words  of 
kindly  motherly  counsel,  sweet 
promises  of  filial  performance. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  as  an  after 
remembrance,  be  the  final  parting 
between  hopeful  son  and  fearful 
parent,  at  the  foot  of  that  mystic 
bridge  which  starts  from  the  thresh- 
old of  Home— lost  in  the  dimness 
of  the  far-opposing  shore  I — bridge 
over  which  goes  the  boy  who  will 
never  return  but  as  the  man. 
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OHAPTBR  XIL 

The  Pocket  Cannibal  baits  bia  voman's  trap  with  love-lettexe— And  a  widow  allured  steals 
timidly  towards  it  flrom  under  the  weeds. 

he  bad  behaved  to  her,  she  coald  Dot 
bat  feel  a  Binoere  regard  for  him — a 
deep  interest  in  his  fate.  He  ought 
still  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage — 
did  that  idea  not  occur  to  him? 
She  might  help  him  there  with 
her  woman^B  wit.  In  short,"  said 
Mrs.  Crane,  pinching  her  lips;  '*in 
short,  Jasper,  I  feel  for  you  as  a 
mother.    Look  on  me  as  such  I" 

That  pure  and  affectionate  notion 
wonderfully  tickled,  and  egregiously 
delighted  Jasper  Losely.  "Look  on 
you  as  a  mother  I  I  will,"  said  h& 
with  emphasis.  **  Best  of  creatures  I'* 
And  though  in  his  own  mind  he  had 
not  a  doubt  that  she  still  adored  him 
(not  as  a  mother)  he  believed  it  was  a 
disinterested,  devoted  adoration,  such 
as  the  beautiful  brute  really  had  in- 
spired more  than  once  in  his  abomin- 
able life.  Accordingly,  he  moved  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plodden  Place, 
contenting  himself  with  a  second- 
floor  bedroom  in  a  house  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mrs.  Crane,  and 
taking  his  meals  at  his  adopted 
mother's  with  filial  familiarity.  She 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  Mr.  Poole's 
acquaintance — Jasper  hastened  to 
present  that  worthy.  Mrs.  Crane 
invited  Samuel  Dolly  to  dine  one 
day,  to  sup  the  next;  she  lent  him 
£3  to  roleem  his  dress- coat  from 
pawn,  and  she  gave  him  medicaments 
for  the  relief  of  his  headache. 

Samuel  Dolly  venerated  her  as  a 
most  superior  woman — envied  Jasper 
such  a  *' mother.**  Thus  easily  did 
Arabella  Crane  possess  herself  of  the 
existence  of  Jasper  Losely.  Lightly 
her  fingers  closed  over  it — ^lightly  as 
the  fisherman's  over  the  captivated 
trout  And  whatever  her  generosity, 
it  was  not  carried  to  imprudence. 
She  just  gave  to  Jasper  enough  to 
bring  him  within  her  power— she  had 
no  idea  of  ruining  herself  by  larger 
supplies — she  concealed  from  him  tilie 
extent  of  her  income  (which  was  in 
chief  part  derived  from  honse-rents), 
the  amount  of  her  savings,  even  the 
name  of  her  banker.  And  if  he  carried 
off  to  the  rouge-et-noir  table  the  coins 
he  obtained  from  her,  and  came  for 


Jasper  Losely  is  beginning  to  be 
hard  up!  The  infallible  calculation 
at  rouge-et-noir  has  carried  off  all 
that  capital  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  savings  of  the  young  gentle- 
men whom  Dolly  Poole  had  contri- 
buted to  his  exchequer.  Poole  him- 
self is  beset  by  duns,  and  pathetically 
observes  '*tliat  he  has  lost  three 
stone  in  weight,  and  that  he  believes 
the  calves  to  his  legs  are  gone  to 
enlarge  his  liver." 

Jasper  is  compelled  to  put  down 
his  cabriolet— to  discharge  his  groom 
— to  retire  from  his  faahicmable 
lodgings;  and  Just  when  the^ pro- 
spect even  of  a  dinner  becomes  dim, 
he  bethinks  himself  of  Arabella 
Crane,  and  remembers  that  she  pro- 
mised him  £5,  nay  £10,  which  are 
still  due  from  her.  He  calls — he  is 
received  like  the  prodigal  soa  Nay, 
to  bis  own  surprise,  he  finds  Mrs. 
Crane  has  made  ner  house  much  more 
inviting  —  the  drawing  -  rooms  are 
cleaned  up;  the  addition  of  a  few 
easy  articles  of  furniture  gives  them 
quite  a  comfortable  air.  She  herself 
has  improved  in  costume  —  though 
her  favourite  colour  still  remains  iron- 
grey.  She  informs  Jasper  that  she 
fully  expected  him — ^that  these  pre- 
parations are  in  his  honour — ^that  she 
has  engaged  a  very  good  cook — ^that 
she  hopes  he  will  dine  with  her  when 
not  better  engaged — in  short,  lets 
him  feel  himself  at  home  in  Plodden 
Place. 

Jasper  at  first  suspected  a  sinis- 
ter design,  under  civilities  that  his 
conscience  told  him  were  unmerited— 
a  design  to  entrap  him  into  that 
matrimonial  alliance  which  he  had  so 
ungallantly  scouted,  and  from  which 
he  still  recoiled  with  an  abhorrence 
which  man  is  not  justified  in  feeling 
for  any  connubial  partner,  less  pre- 
tematurallv  terrific  than  the  Witch  of 
Endor  or  the  Bleeding  Nun ! 

But  Mrs.  Crane  quickly  and  can- 
didly hastened  to  dispel  his  ungener- 
ous apprehensions.  ''She  had  given 
up,"  she  said,  "all  ideas  so  prepoe- 
terous  —  love  and  wedlock  were 
equally  oat  of  her  mind.    Bat  ill  as 
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more,  Mrs.  Orane  put  on  the  look  of  a 
mother  iDcenaed — ^mild  but  awful — 
and  scolded  as  mothers  sometimes  can 
scold.  Jasper  Losely  began  to  be 
frightened  at  Mrs.  Crane's  scoldings. 
And  he  had  not  that  power  over  her, 
which,  thoagh  arrogated  by  a  lover, 
18  denied  to  an  adopted  son.  His 
mind,  relieved  from  the  habitual  dis- 
traction of  the  gambling-table — for 
which  the  resource  was  wanting — 
settled  with  redoubled  ardour  on 
the  image  of  Mrs.  Haughton.  He  had 
called  at  her  honse  several  times  since 
the  fatal  day  on  which  he  had  met 
there  Colonel  Morley,  but  Mrs. 
Haughton  was  never  at  home.  And 
as  when  the  answer  was  given  to 
him  by  the  footman,  he  had  more 
than  once,  on  crossing  the  street, 
seen  herself  through  the  window,  it 
was  dear  that  his  acquiuntanoe  was 
not  courted.  Jiisper  Losely,  by  habit, 
was  the  reverse  of  a  pertinacious  and 
troublesome  suitor  —  not,  Heaven 
knows,  firom  want  of  audacity,  but 
from  excess  of  self-love.  Where  a 
Lovelace  so  superb  condescended  to 
make  overtures,  a  Clarissa  so  tasteless 
as  to  decline  them  deserved  and  ex- 
perienced his  contempt  Besides, 
steadfast  and  prolonged  pursuit  of 
any  object,  however  important  and 
attractive,  was  alien  to  the  levity  and 
fickleness  of  his  temper.  But  in  this 
instance  he  had  other  motives  than 
those  on  the  surface  for  unusual  perse- 
verance. 

A  man  like  Jasper  Losely  never 
reposes  implicit  confidence  in  any 
one.  He  is  garrulous,  indiscreet — 
lets  out  much  that  Machiavel  would 
have  advised  him  not  to  disclose ;  but 
he  invariably  has  nooks  and  comers  in 
his  mind  which  he  keeps  to  himself. 
Jasper  did  not  confide  to  his  adopted 
mother  his  designs  upon  his  in- 
tended bride.  But  she  knew  them 
through  Poole,  to  whom  he  was 
more  frank ;  and  when  she  saw  him 
looking  over  her  select  and  severe 
library — taking  therefrom  the  Pdite 
^Letter-Writer  and  the  Elegant  Ex- 
tracUf  Mrs.  Crane  divined  at  once 
that  Jasper  Losely  was  meditating 
the  efifect  of  epistolary  seduction  upon 
the  widow  of  Gloucester  Place. 

Jasper  did  not  write  a  bad  love- 
letter  in  the  florid  style.  He  had  at 
his  command,  in  especial,  certain 
poetical    quotations,    the    eff^t    of 


which  repeated  experience  had  as- 
sured him  to  be  as  potent  upon  the 
female  breast  as  the  incantations  or 
Carmina  of  the  ancient  sorcery.  The 
following  in  particular : 

■*  Had  I  a  heart  for  fUsehood  framed, 
I  n6*er  oonld  Iz^are  yoo.*^ 

Another — generally  to  be  applied 
when  confessing  that  his  career  had 
been  interestingly  wild,  and  would,  if 
pity  were  deni^  him,  be  patheticaDy 
short : 

*^  When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  bnt  the 


Of  hU  fiuilts  and  his  follies  behind.'' 

Armed  with  these  quotations  — 
many  a  sentence  from  the  PoHte 
Letter-Writer  or  the  Elegant  Ex- 
tracti' — and  a  quire  of  rose-ed^ 
paper,  Losely  sat  down  to  Ovidun 
composition.  But  as  he  approached 
the  close  of  Epistle  the  First,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  signature  and 
address  were  necessary.  The  address 
not  difficult  He  could  give  Poole's 
(hence  his  confidence  to  that  gen- 
tleman)—  Poole  had  a  lodging  in 
Bury  Street,  St  James,  a  fashionable 
locality  for  dngle  men.  But  the  name 
required  more  consideration.  There 
were  insuperable  objections  against 
si^ng  his  own,  to  any  person  who 
might  be  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Darrell — a  pity,  for  there  was  a  g^ood 
old  family  of  the  name  of  Losely.  A 
name  of  aristocratic  sound  might  in- 
deed be  readily  borrowed  from  any 
lordly  proprietor  thereof  without 
asking  a  formal  consent  But  this 
loan  was  exposed  to  danger.  Mrs. 
Haughton  might  very  naturally  men- 
tion such  name  as  borne  by  her 
husband's  friend,  to  Colonel  Morley, 
and  Colonel  Morley  would  most  pro- 
bably know  enough  of  the  connections 
and  relations  of  any  peer  so  honour- 
ed, to  say,  **'  there  is  no  such  GreviUe, 
Cavendish,  or  Talbot"  But  Jasper 
Losely  was  not  without  fertility  of 
invention  and  readiness  of  resouroe. 
A  grand  idea,  worthy  of  a  master,  and 
proving  that,  if  the  man  had  not 
Deen  a  rogue  in  grain  he  could  have 
been  reared  into  a  very  clever  poli- 
tician, flashed  across  him.  He  would 
sign  himself ''  Sioth."  Nobody  could 
say  there  is  no  such  Smith ;  nobody 
could  say  that  a  Smith  might  not  be  a 
most  respectable,  &shionable,  higbh 
connected  man.     There  are   Smii 
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who  are  millioDaires — Smiths  who 
are  large-acred  sqaires — sabstantial 
baronets  —  peers  of  Eogland,  and 
pillars  of  the  State — members  even 
of  the  British  Cabinet  Yon  can  no 
more  question  a  man's  right  to  be  a 
Smith  than  his  right  to  be  a  Briton  ; 
and  wide  as  the  diversity  of  rank, 
lineage,  virtue,  and  genius  in,  Bri- 
tons, is  the  diversity  in  Smiths.  But 
still  a  name  so  generio  often  affects 
a  definitive  precursor.  Jasper  signed 
himself  "  J.  Oourtenat  Smith." 

He  called,  and  left  Epistle  the  First 
with  his  own  kid-gloved  hand,  in- 
quiring first  if  Mrs.  Haaghton  were 
at  home,  and,  responded  to  in  the 
negative,  this  time  he  asked  for  her 
son.  **  Her  son  was  gone  abroad  with 
Oolonel  Morley."  Jasper,  though 
sorry  to  lose  present  hold  over  the 
boy,  was  consoled  at  learning  that 
the  Colonel  was  off  the  ground. 
More  sanguine  of  suooess,  he  glanced 
up  at  the  window,  and,  sure  that 
Mr&  Haughton  was  there,  though  he 
saw  her  not,  lifted  his  hat  with  as 
melancholy  an  expression  of  reproach 
as  he  could  throw  into  his  face. 

The  villain  could  not  have  found  a 
moment  in  Mrs.  Haughton's  widowed 
life  so  propitious  to  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess. In  her  lodging-house  at  Pim- 
lico,  the  good  lady  had  been  too  in- 
cessantly occupied  for  that  idle  train 
of  reverie,  in  which  the  poets  assure 
us  that  Cupid  finds  leisure  to  whet 
his  arrows,  and  take  his  aim.  Had 
Lionel. still  been  by  her  side— had 
even  Colonel  Morley  been  in  town — 
her  afifection  for  the  one,  her  awe  of 
the  other,  would  have  been  her  safe- 
guards. But  alone  in  that  fine  new 
house — no  friends,  no  acquaintances 
as  yet — no  dear  visiting  circle  on 
which  to  spend  the  desire  of  talk 
and  the  zest  for  innocent  excitement 
^at  are  natural  to  ladies  of  an 
active  mind  and  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, the  sudden  obtrusion  of  a 
suitor  so  respectfully  ardent— oh  I  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  temptation 

was  DIMENSB I 

And  when  that  note,  so  neatly 
folded — so  elegantly  sealed— lay  in 
her  irresolute  hand,  the  widow  could 
not  but  feel  that  she  was  still  young, 
still  pretty ;  and  her  heart  flew  back 
to  the  day  when  the  linen-draper's 
fair  daughter  had  been  the  cynosure 


of  the  provincial  High  Street— when 
young  officers  bad  lounged  to  and 
fro  the  pavement,  looking  in  at  her 
window — when  ogles  and  notes  had 
alike  beset  her,  and  the  dark  eyes  of 
the  irresistible  Charlie  Haughton  had 
first  tauffht  her  pulse  to  tremble. 
And  in  her  hand  lies  the  letter  of 
Charlie  Haughton's  particular  friend. 
She  breaks  the  seal.  She  reads — a 
declaration  I 

Five  letters  in  five  days  did  Jasper 
write.  In  the  course  of  those  letters, 
he  explains  away  the  causes  for  sus- 
picion which  Colonel  Morley  had  so 
ungenerously  suggested.  He  is  no 
longer  anonymous — he  is  J.  Courte* 
nay  Smith.  He  alludes  incidentally 
to  the  precocious  age  in  which  he  had 
become  *']ord  of  himself,  that  heri- 
tage of  woe."  This  accounts  for  his 
friendship  with  a  man  so  much  his 
senior  as  the  late  Charlie.  He  con- 
fesses that,  in  the  tortex  of  dissipa- 
tion, his  hereditary,  estates  have  dis- 
appeared; but  he  has  still  a  genteel 
independence ;  and  with  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  &c,  &a  He  had  never  be- 
fore known  what  real  love  was,  &c. 
''Pleasure  had  fired  his  maddening 
soul;''  *<  but  the  heart — the  heart 
been  lonelv  stilL"  He  entreated  only 
8  personal  interview,  even  though  to 
be  rejected  —  scorned.  Still,  when 
<'he  who  adored  her  had  left  but 
the  name,"  &c.,  &c.  Ala? !  alas  I  as 
Mrs.  Haughton  put  down  Epistle  the 
Fifth,  she"  hesitated ;  and  the  woman 
who  hesitates  in  such  a  caee,  is  sure, 
at  least — to  write  a  civil  answer. 

Mrs.  Haughton  wrote  but  three 
lines — still  they  were  civil — and  con- 
ceded an  interview  for  the  nexc  day, 
though  implying  that  it  was  but  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  Mr.  J.  Courte- 
nay  Smith  in  person,  of  her  unalterable 
fidelity  to  the  shade  of  his  lamented 
friend. 

In  high  glee  Jasper  showed  Mrs. 
Haughton's  answer  to  Dolly  Poole, 
and  began  seriously  to  speculate  on 
the  probable  amount  of  the  widow's 
income,  and  the  value  of  her  mov- 
ables in  Gloucester  Place.  Thence  he 
repaired  to  Mrs.  Crane :  and,  embold- 
ened by  the  hope,  for  ever,  to  escape 
from  her  maternal  tutelage,  braved 
her  scoldings,  and  asked  for  a  couple 
of  sovereigns.  He  was  sure  that 
he   should   be  in   luck   that  night 
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She  gave  to  him  the  sam,  and  spared  bravado  of  his  manner,  what  had 
the  scoldiogB.  Bat,  as  eoon  as  he  really  occurred,  Mrs.  Crane  pat  on 
was   gone,    conjectnring,    from    the   her  bonnet  and  went  oat 


CHAPTER  zm. 


UnbAppy  Is  the  man  who  puts  his  trust  In— a  woman. 


I^te  that  evening  a  lady,  in  a 
black  veil,  knocked  at  No.  *  *  Glon- 
eester  PUice,  and  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Haoghton  on  argent  basiness.  She 
was  admitted.  She  remained  bat 
five  minutes. 

The  next  day,  when  '*  |ay  as  a 
bridegroom  prancing  to  his  bride,*' 
Jasper  Loselv  presented  himself  at 
the  widow's  door,  the  servant  placed 
in  his  hand  a  packet,  and  in- 
formed him  blaffly  that  Mrs.  Haagh- 
ton  had  gone  oat  of  town.  Jasper 
with  difficnlty  sappressed  his  r^ig^ 
opened  the  packet  —  his  own  letters 
retarned,  with  these  words, —  '*Sir, 
yoor  name  is  not  Courtenay  Smith. 
If  yoa  troable  me  acrain  I  shall  apply 
to  the  police."  Never  from  female 
hand  had  Jasper  Losely's  pride  re- 


ceived sach  a  slap  on  its  face.  He 
was  literally  stanned.  Mechanically 
he  hsstened  to  Arabella  Crane ;  and 
having  no  longer  any  object  in  con- 
cealment, baC  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  argent  craving  for  sympathy, 
he  poar^  forth  his  indignation  and 
wronra.  No  mother  coald  be  more 
consolatory  than  Mrs.  Crane.  She 
soothed,  ^she  flattered,  she  gave  him 
an  excellent  dinner;  after  which 
she  made  him  so  comfortable—what 
with  an  easy-chair  and  complimen- 
tary converse,  that,  when  Jasper  rose 
late  to  retam  to  his  lodging,  he 
said :  "  After  all,  if  I  had  been  ngl^ 
and  stnpid,  and  of  a  weakly  consti- 
tation,  I  shoald  have  been  of  a  very 
domestic  tarn  of  mind." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

No  Author  erer  drew  a  character,  consistent  to  human  nature,  but  what  he  was  forced  to 
ascribe  to  It  many  inconsistencies.   . 


Whether  moved  by  that  pathetic 
speech  of  Jasper's,  or  by  some  other 
impulse  not  less  feminine,  Arabella 
Crane  seemed  suddenly  to  conceive 
the  laudable  and  ardaous  design  of 
reforming  that  portentous  sinner. 
She  had  some  distant  relations  in 
London,  whom  she  very  rarelv 
troubled  with  a  visit,  and  who,  had 
she  wanted  anything  from  them, 
would  have  shut  their  doors  in  her 
face;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  well  off,  single,  and  might  leave 
her  money  to  whom  she  pleased, 
the  distant  relations  were  always 
warm  in  manner,  and  prodigal  in 
their  offers  of  service.  The  next 
day  she  repaired  to  one  of  these 
kinsfolk  —  a  person  in  a  large  way ' 
of  basiness — and  returned  home 
with  two  great  books  in  white 
sheepskin.  And  when  Losely  looked 
in  to  dine,  she  said,  in  the  suavest 
tones  a  tender  mother  can  address 
to  an  amiable  truant,  '*  Jasper,  you 
have  great  abilities— at  the  gaming- 
table abilities  are  evidently   useless 


—  your  forte  is  calculation  —  you 
were  always  very  quick  at  that.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure you  an  easy  piece  of  taskwork, 
for  which  you  wiU  be  liberally  re- 
munerated. A  friend  of  mine  wishes 
to  submit  these  books  to  a  regular 
accountant;  he  suspects  that  a  clerk 
has  cheated  him,  but  he  cannot  tell 
how  or  where.  You  know  accounts 
thoroughly — no  one  better — and  the 
pay  will  be  ten  guineas." 

Jasper,  though  his  early  life  had 
rendered  familiar  and  facile  to  him 
the  science  of  book-keeping  and 
double-entry,  made  a  grimace  at  the 
revolting  idea  of  any  honest  labour, 
however  light  and  well  paid.  But 
ten  guineas  were  an  immense  temp- 
tation, and  in  the  evening  Mrs. 
Crane  coaxed  him  into  the  task. 

Neglecting  no  feminine  art  to  make 
the  lawless  nomad  feel  at  home 
under  her  roof,  she  had  provided 
for  his  ease  and  comfort  morocco 
slippers  and  a  superb  dressing-robe, 
in  material  rich,  in  colour  becoming. 
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Men,  single  or  marital,  are  accos- 
tomed  to  connect  the  idea  of  home 
with  dressing-gown  and  dippers, 
especially  if,  after  dinner,  they  apply 
(as  Jasper  Losely  now  applied)  to 
occupations  in  which  the  bram  is 
active,  the  form  in  repose.  What 
achievement,  literary  or  scientific, 
was  ever  accomplished  by  a  student 
strapped  to  unyielding  boots,  and 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  in  a 
coat  that  fits  him  like  wax?  As 
robed  in  the  cosy  garment  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  sacred  fiEimiliar 
Lares,  the  relaxing,  handsome  ruf- 
fian sate  in  the  quiet  room,  bending 
his  still  regular  profile  over  the 
sheepskin  books  —  the  harmless  pen 
in  that  strong  well-Bha{)ed  hand,  Mrs, 
Crane  watchipg  him  with  a  softening 
countenance.  To  bear  him  company, 
she  had  actively  taken  herself  to  work 
—  the  gold  Nimble  dragged  firom 
its  long  repose  —  marking  and  hem- 
ming, with  nimble  artistic  fingers, 
new  cravats  for  the  adopted  son! 
Strange  creature  is  Woman!  Un- 
grateful and  perfidious  as  that  sleek 
tiger  before  her  had  often  proved 
himself — though  no  man  could  less 
deserve  one  kindly  sentiment  in  a 
female  heart — though  she  knew  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  her,  still  it 
was  pleasing  to  know  that  he  cared 
for  nobody  else — that  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  same  room  —  and  Ara- 
bella Crane  felt,  that  if  that  existence 
could  continue,  she  could  forget  the 
past,  and  Jook  contented  towards 
the  future.  Again  I  say,  strange 
creature  is  woman  —  and  in  this 
instance,  creature  more  strange,  be- 
cause  so  grim  !  But  as  her  eves 
soften,  and  her  fingers  work,  and  her 
mind  revolves  schemes  for  making 
that  lawless  wild  beast  an  innocuous 
tame  animal,  who  can  help  feeling 
for  and  with  grim  Arabella  Crane  ? 

Poor  woman!  And  will  not  the 
experiment  succeed?  Three  even- 
ings does  Jasper  Losely  devote  to 
this  sinless  life  and  its  peaceful. oc- 
cupation. He  completes  his  task  — 
he  receives  the  ten  guineas.  (How 
much  of  that  fee  came  out  of  Mrs. 
Crane's  privy  purse?)  He  detects 
three   mistakes,   which    Justify   sus- 

gicion  of  the  book-keeper's  integrity, 
et  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  I  He  is 
praised  for  acuteness,  and  pro- 
mised  a    still    lighter    employment, 


to  be  still  better  paid.  He  departs, 
declaring  that  he  will  come  the  next 
day,  earlier  than  usual ' —  he  volun- 
teers an  eulogium  upon  work  in 
general  —  he  vows  that  evenings  so 
happy  he  has  not  spent  for  years ;  be 
leaves  Mra.  Crane  so  much  impressed 
by  the  hope  of  his  improvement, 
that  if  a  good  clergyman  had  found 
her  just  at  that  moment,  she  might 
almost  have  been  induced  to  pray. 
But— 

"  Hea  qaotles  fidem 
Mutatosqae  deoa  flebiti" 

Jasper  Losely  returns  not,  neither 
to  Podden  Place  nor  to  bis  lodging 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Days  elapse  ; 
still  be  comes  not;  even  Poole  does 
not  know  where  he  has  gone ;  even 
Poole  has  not  seen  him!  But  that 
latter  worthy « is  now  laid  up  with  a 
serious  rheumatic  fever  —  confined  to 
his  room  and  water  gruel.  And  Jas- 
per Losely  is  not  the  man  to  intrude 
himself  on  the  privacy  of  a  aick- 
chamber.  Mr&  Crane,  more  benevo- 
lent, visits  Poole — cheers  him  up  — 
gets  him  a  nurse — writes  to  Uncle 
Sam.  Poole  blesses  her.  He  hopes 
that  Uncle  Sam,  moved  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  sick-bed,  will  say, 
"  Don't  let  your  debts  fret  you  —  I 
will  pay  them  1"  Whatever  her  dis.- 
appomtment  or  resentment  at  Jas- 
per's thankless  and  mysterious 
evasion,  Arabella  Crane  is  calmly 
confident  of  his  return.  To  her  ser- 
vant, Bridgett  Greggs,  who'  was 
perhaps  the  sole  person  in  the  world 
who  entertained  afiection  for  the 
lone  gaunt  woman,  and  who  held 
Jasper  Losely  in  profound  detesta- 
tion, she  said,  with  tranquil  stern- 
ness, "That  man  has  crossed  my 
life,  and  darkened  it.  He  passed 
away,  and  left  Night  behind  him. 
He  has  dared  to  return.  He  shall 
never  escape  me  again,  till  Uie  grave 
yawn  for  one  of  us." 

•*But,  Lor  love  you,  miss,  you 
would  not  put  yourself  in  the  power 
of  such  a  black-nearted  villing  ?" 

*^In  his  power!  No,  Bridgett; 
fear  not,  he  must  be  in  mine  —  sooner 
or  later  in  mine  —  hand  and  foot 
Patience !" 

As  she  was  thus  speaking — a  knock 
at  the  door—"  It  is  he— I  told  you  so 
—quick  r' 

But  it  was  not  Jasper  liDsely.  It 
was  Mr.  Bugge. 
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THB  BELLS  OF  BOTREAUX. 


A  LEGEND. 


These  a^e  Bpots  and  nooks  io  the 
world,  80  wild  and  isolated,  so  set  in 
contrast  by  oddnees  of  position  with 
the  general  order  and  economy,  that 
tbey  seem  accidents,  freaks  or  after- 
thonghts  of  natnre.  Snch  is  the 
little  harbour  of  Boscastle,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  was  an 
afte^thonght.  There  the  sea  has 
made  for  itself  an  inlet  betwixt  the 
bold  headlands  of  the  rocky  shore, 
where  it  tides,  boils,  and  surges  in  a 
little  oove,  stirroanded  by  dark  walls 
,of  cliff  and  jotting  points,  expend- 
ing its  force  against  tHe  small  pier, 
which  forms  a  confined  and  partial 
shelter  for  the  few  ships  trading 
thither.  A  deep  narrow  valley, 
thfoogh  which  a  tiny  streamlet  runs 
over  a  stony  shelving  bed,  betwixt 
the  doping  sides  of  grassy  fnrze-clad 
steeps,  leads  inland  to  a  few  strag- 
gling honsea,  scattered  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  connected  by  a  rode 
bridge.  Here  were  the  f(9w  stores, 
shops,  and  yards  which  the  trade  and 
traffic  of  the  place  required;  here 
were  the  houses  of  the  wild  seamen 
and  fishers,  who  battled  through  life 
with  the  stonns  and  surfs,  the  perils 
and  difficulties  of  that  rock-bound 
coast ;  and  here  the  rude  quarrymen 
from  a  neighbouring  district  laid 
their  heads,  took  their  chance  meab, 
their  chance  rests  and  recreationa 
Amid  this  hard-bred,  hard-living, 
roQgh-tutored  commonalty,  moved  a 
small  and  well-graduated  aristoeracy 
of  craftsmen,  shipwrights,  clerks,  and 
merchants.  The  houses  were  simple 
and  commonplace  enough,  but  the 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  hills, 
now  dark  with  cloud-gloom,  now 
rich  and  mellow  with  the  bloom  of 
forze  and  heath,  and  the  distant  roar 
of  the  surf  and  the  glimpses  of  spray 
and  foam,  gave  to  the  place  a  wild  pio- 
tnresqneness  which  toned  well  with 
the  life  of  the  people.  At  times,  too, 
when  the  storms  arose,  when  the 
waves  surged  loudly  and  heavily 
against  the  shore,  and  the  winds 
swept  up  the  valley  with  a  drear 
and    SQuen  boom»  and    the    storm- 


shades  fdl  darkly  and  wildly,  the 
vale-head,  with  its  cluster  of  home- 
steads, was  raised  into  sublimity. 
How  often  does  nature  thus  clothe 
the  homeliness  of  man  with  its  own 
beauty  and  grandeur!  how  often 
again,  does  man  invest  its  common- 
places with  a  sacredness  and  a  glory  ! 
This  spot  was,  however,  but  the  out- 
skirt,  the  ofiTset  of  the  town,  which 
lay  strewn  on  the  face  of  the  hill  in 
clumps  and  heaps  of  houses,  massed 
like  boulders  of  tors  along  the  side  of 
a  steep  apd  tortuous  road,  which  led 
down  towards  the  harbour. 

On  a  Christmas  Eve,  some  time 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century — 
when  men  still  .wore  their  singulari- 
ties and  their  individualism,  and  ere 
civilisation  had  reduced  society  to 
one  Procrustean  standard — ^a  group 
of  men  were  assembled  in  the  skittle- 
alley  of  the  village  inn.  It  was  a 
long  thatched  shed,  o^n  at  the  end 
and  one  side,  and  having  benches  all 
around  for  the  spectators.  It  was  a 
wild,  strange  group.  There  were 
the  hard-lined,  weather-beaten  faces, 
and  strong,  stalwart,  toil-hardened 
forms  of  pilots  and  fishermen,  clad 
in  the  thick  heavy  boots,  the  large 
woollen  frocks  hanging  in  folds 
round  their  waists,  and  the  fur  cap 
or  oilskin  hat,  which  seems  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  class  as  his  skin  is  to  the 
bear ;  of  quarrymen,  heavy,  dull,  and 
clay  stained,  and  of  sturdy,  homely- 
looking  yeomen.  In  the  midst,  with 
a  sort  of  half-acknowledged  authority 
and  precedence,  sat  a  large,  stout., 
muscular  man  of  herculean  build, 
but  whose  giant  proportions  were 
confused  and  lost  by  his  loose  mode 
of  ntting:  the  &oe  was  broad  and 
ruddy,  Sie  brow  wide  and  open. 
This  Was  old  John  Trusoott,  a  fa- 
mous wrestler,  who  had  not  only 
carried  off  the  hats,  purses,  and  other 
prisses  at  the  neighbouring  games, 
but  had  actually  '^  gone  foreign  '*  to 
show  his  prowess — ^Umt  is,  had  gone 
into  the  next  county  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  man  who  claimed 
the   championship  of  the  kingdom; 
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had  there  and  then  thrown  him  in  a 
fair  ring,  winning  the  snpremacvfor 
his  own  county ;  and  had  come  back 
to  live  and  move  among  his  own 
people,  surrounded  with  a  little  halo 
of  hero-worship. 

Seldom  were  surnames  heard  in 
this  assemblage. .  Men  were  known 
chiefly  by  patronymics,  synonyms, 
and  nicknames.  '* Smuggler  Tom" 
"  Pilot  Joe,"  "  Champion  John,"  and 
**  Fancy  Sam,"  were  the  terms  and 
titles  bandied  about  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  At  the  time  we  enter,  the 
interest  is  all  centred  on  two  players. 
The  one  was  a  tall,  lithe,  sinewy  man, 
quick,  rapid,  and  impulsive  in  his  ac- 
tion and  gestures.  The  face  was  hand- 
some, but  its  beauty  was  of  the  kind 
which  bordered  on  the  fearful.  The 
features  and  expression  were  fine  and 
strongly  marked,  but  stern  and  un- 
softened  as  though  they  had  been 
impressed  in  lava,  or  burnt  in  by  the 
heat  of  sun  and  passion.  The  eye 
was  fierce  and  restless,  and  flashed 
ever  and  anon  with  furtive  and  venge- 
ful glances.  Around  his  brown 
brawny  neck  a  coloured  kerchief 
was  wound  loosely,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  a  gold  ring  ;  his  jacket  was 
full,  and  trimmed  with  braid ;  little 
filigree  buttons  held  his  waistcoat 
together ;  a  cap,  with  hanging  tassel 
and  gold  band,  sat  lighUy  on  his 
short  dark  curls,  and  round  his 
waist  was  bound  a  red  sash.  The 
dress  was  foreign,  and  Richard  Cur- 
genven,  the  wearer  —  or  Brazilian 
jDick,  as  he  was  fiimiliarly  called— 
had  been  a  wanderer  in  many  lands, 
had  shared  (it  was  said)  in  some 
strange  exploits  on  the  Spanish  Main ; 
had  worked  in  the  mines  of  Brazil, 
and  acted  many  another  phase  of 
wild  and  adventurous  life.  He  was 
now  come  to  his  native  land,  well- 
to-do,  it  seemed ;  was  liberal,  even 
lavish,  of  his  means,  and  had  a 
dash  and  recklessness  in  all  he 
said  and  did,  which  was  taking 
with  the  many,  but  had  a  strong  re- 
pulsion for  the  staid  stay-at-home 
natures  of  patriarchs  and  elders. 
The  rival  player  was  Phil  Bounsval, 
a  young  yeoman,  the  descendant  of 
yeomen  who  had  lived  on  the  same 
farm  since  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Book  without  altering  their  land- 
marks, and  bad  gone  on  man  after 


man  tilling  the  same  acres,  housing 
their  cattle  in  the  same  steads,  sitting 
by  the  same  hearthstone,  and  being 
borne  to  the  same  churchyard  on  the 
cliff,  where  the  burial-mounds  of  the 
race  were  heaped  like  molehills.  He 
was  young,  and  comely  to  look  upon. 
The  character  of  his  countenance  was 
one  common  to  the  Cornish — massive, 
yet  finely  turned — not  heavy  or  in- 
expressive, but  rarely  lit  or  excited; 
his  form  was  slouching  or  slovenly, 
until  some  gymnastic  action  threw  it 
into  an  attitude  of  firm  and  graceful 
strength.  The  game  was  one  of  skill, 
and  was  at  a  turning-point  The 
men  were  "  lobbing  " — ^that  is,  throw- 
ing the  bowl  home  to  the  pins,  not 
bowling  or  trundling  it  Brazilian 
Dick  had  made  some  brilliant  and 
dashing  throws,  which  had  some- 
what posed  the  steady  play  of  his 
antagonist  There  were  now  three 
pins  standing,  and  Farmer  Phil  had 
to  bring  down  these  in  one  throw. 
Slowly  the  bowl  was  poised,  swiftly 
and  surely  it  flew,  just  touching  the 
bellying  point  of  the  outer  pin,  and 
bounding  to  the  other  two,  laying  all 
on  the  grotmd.  The  game  was  won. 
A  little  uproar  of  shouts,  opinion?, 
and  acclaim  closed  around  Uie  players, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
principals  themselves  were  at  high 
words. 

"  Let  'em  fight  it  out ! "  was  the 
general  cry,  and  seemed  the  mutual 
meaning. 

Presently  old  John  Truscott's  form 
was  seen,  and  his  voice  heard  in  the 
midst  "No  fighting  —  no  fighting 
here  I  "  he  said.  **  If  the  lads  want 
to  know  who  is  best  man,  let  'em  try 
a  turn  of  wrastling.  A  kindly  grip 
and  a  faall  don't  leave  the  ill  blood 
of  a  black  eye  or  a  bruise.  I  have 
knowed  many  fellows  better  friends 
after  a  good  hearty  tnzzle." 

'*A  second  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment," was  the  thought,  though  not 
the  speech,  of  the  Cornishmen.  The 
sentence  was  received  with  general 
assent  A  ring  was  speedily  formed 
—the  men  strip,  and  are  all  attired 
in  the  wrestling-jackets,  always  ready 
on  such  occasions  ;  thev  shake  hands, 
according  to  custom,  though  the  wil- 
ful look  of  the  eye,  dark  and  flashing 
with  one,  calm  and  steady  with  the 
other,  belie  the  friendly  grasp.    Now 
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the^  take  their  grip.  To  the  un- 
initiated, the  BrAzilian  has  oat  and 
OQt  the  best  of  it  He  works  and 
tarns  and  twiste  apparently  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure;  but  the  con- 
noismn-  sees  that  his  adversary  is 
gradoally  drawing  him  closer  and 
closer  with  the  steady  force  of  calm 
power.  They  are  close  now,  breast 
to  breast,  and  PhiFs  right  arm  is 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  his  right 
leg  twined  round  that  of  the  Bra- 
zilian, who  perforce  seizes  him  now 
roand  the  waist  **  A  hitch,  a  hitch," 
is  the  shout  <'He  hath  got  'un 
now/'  muttered  old  John  Truscott 

For  a  minute  they  stand  thus,  still 
and  statuesque,  either  afraid  to  lose 
his  balance.  Phil  makes  play ;  fails  ; 
rescaes  himself;  grows  weary.  The 
Brazilian  loses  patience ;  makes  a 
sodden  effort;  fails.  A  sudden  touch 
of  PhiVs  heel,  a  quick  turn  of  the 
whole  body,  and  down  goes  his  ad- 
versary fairly  on  his  back,  not  heavi- 
ly, but  with  the  elastic  bonnd  of  an 
india-rubber  ball. 

**  A  faall— a  faallf  is  the  cry. 

The  men  rise  and  glare  at  each 
other,  and  words  are  muttered  such 
as  these — "  Next  time  we  will  have 
a  sharper  tnzzle.*'  —  "Ay,  ay,  and 
perhaps  thee  may  then  have  a  heavier 

There  is  a  general  breaking  up  and 
dispersion  to  the  difierent  homes  now 
for  the  Christmas  Kve. 

'^  There  is  ill  blood  atween  those 
lads,"  says  old  Joe  Treherne  the 
pilot;  "and  'tis  all  ^ong  of  old 
miller  Rosevear's  lass." 

"Ahr  says  old  Truscott,  "there's 
a  lass  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  I  mis- 
doubted somewhat,  Farmer  Phil 
played  so  wilful." 

"Yes,  sure,"  rejoined  the  pilot, 
*^he  cremed  'un  crael  hard,  and  look- 
ed so  vengeful  at  one  time,  that  I 


thought  he  was  going  to  give  'un  the 
Flying  Mare." 

*'  I  am  glad  he  didn't  —  glad  he 
didn't." 

"  Why,  John  ?  you  know  none  but 
the  best  men  can  play  that  hitch." 

**  None  but  the  best  men  can  play 
it,  and  the  best  men  never  do  it 
except  when  the  blood  is  up.  I 
never  played  it  bat  once,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it  now — always  have  been." 

''Tell  us  all  about  it,  Champion 
Jan,'*  was  the  cry  of  many  voicesL 

"  Well ;  you  know,  lads,  how  I 
went  up  to  Plymouth  to  wrastle  the 
Devonshire  champion.  He  were  a 
good  man — as  good  a  man  as  e'er  I 
had  a  turn  with.  Well,  he  kicked 
and  kicked  me  cruel,  till  my  leg  was 
all  black  and  plummed  up,  from 
knee  to  ankle.  But  I  didn't  mind 
this  much,  for  I  gave  'un  a  creme 
(a  grip)  for  every  kick ;  and  at  last 
he  put  forth  his  foot  vengefolly,  and 
took  my  toe-nail  clean  off.  I  was  in 
crud  pain — very  nigh  mad,  and  I 
closed  in  on  'un,  took  the  old  hitch, 
gave  'un  the  hoist,  and  awav  he  went 
flying  over  my  shoulder,  and  fell  flat 
on  the  ground  like  a  sack  of  wheat" 

" Didst  kill  'un,  Jan?— didst  break 
his  bones?" 

■^No,  no;  he  wasn't  that  hurt 
The  wind  was  out  of  'un  for  a  while; 
but  he  was  game,  regalar  game,  and 
got  up  and  stood  another  turn;  but 
I  have  heard  that  he  was  never  his 
own  man  again.  No,  no,  lads,  never 
play  in  passion — never  give  the  Flying 
Mare." 

'^Except  when  your  toe-nail's 
kicked  off,"  insinuates  pilot  Joe. 

Old  Truscott  answered  not,  but 
went  his  way,  shaking  his  head, 
thinking  and  feeling  evidently  that 
that  angry  action  was  a  blot  on  his 
manhood,  and  had  placed  a  withered 
leaf  in  his  champion's  chaplet 


CHAPTKB  u. 


Deep  in  one  of  those  glens  which   almost  a  projection  of  it,  save  where 


everywhere  in  Cornwall  vein  the 
land  with  lines  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, coursing  through  and  vivify- 
ing even  bleakness  and  barrenness 
with  touches  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic,  stood  an  old  mill.  Built 
in  a  hollow  of  the  rock|  it  seemed 


the  fitful  lights  of  a  wintry  sky  struck 
out  dimly  and  partially  the  outline 
of  its  thick  thatched  roof  with  its 
heavy  overhanging  eaves,  its  broad 
gable  with  latticed  windows,  doors, 
and  hatches,  and  the  huge  wheel 
like  a  black  jagged  shadow 
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in  the  darkness.  la  front  brawled  a 
tiny  brook,  which  had  no  right,  from 
its  size,  to  make  the  noise  it  did. 
It  was  almost  the  only  thing  which 
woke  up  or  enlivened  the  solitudes 
and  wastes  through  which  it  passed. 
It  made  the  lire  of  the  little  glen 
as  it  tumbled,  and  foamed,  and  gur- 
gled in  its  rocky  course,  fretting  in 
eddies  over  the  loose  stones,  lying 
darkly  in  deep  pools,  from  which  it 
swept  over  ridges  and  ledges  in  tiny 
cascades — ^rushing  throagh  channels 
it  had  worn  for  itself— running  in  a 
wavy  line  through  a  dark  tunnel  of 
cliff— and  then,  at  last,  sparkling  and 
dancing  in  the  open  space,  where  it 
met  the  breakers  of  the  great  sea. 
It  was  ever  alight,  too,  even  in  the 
dark  places,  with  sun  or  moon  gleams : 
and,  by  day  or  night,  its  waters 
glanced  and  shone  like  bright  spots 
m  the  gloom  and  shadows  of  the 
glen. 

This  spot  was  called  the  Rocky 
Talley,  and  was  a  shoft  distance 
only  from  the  town  of  Boscastle. 
Here  lived  old  Hugh  Rosevear  the 
miller.  He  and  his  mill  were  both 
at  rest  now,  keeping  holiday.  He 
was  the  very  picture  of  holiday  rest 
as  he  sat  in  a  huge  oaken  settle  be- 
fore the  fire — the  very  type  of  a  joUy 
miller.  Why  millers  should  neces- 
sarily be  jolly,  or  why  their  vocation 
should  nurture  this  characteristic,  is 
not  very  clear,  save  that  the  plenty 
which  passes  by  them  sheds  on  their 
nature  a  reflection  of  goodlinsss  and 
satisfaction.  We  have  seen  millers 
certainly,  meagre,  sombre,  and  dis- 
mal enough  to  have  done  honour  to 
a  conventicle;  but  these  are  the 
failures :  a^  a  class,  they  are  generally 
fat  and  well -liking,  mirthful  and 
chu-ping,  fond  of  jest,  and  feast,  and 
song. 

Old  Hugh  looked  like  a  man  who 
was  about  to  feast^  and  who  liked 
the  idea.  There  was  feasting  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  eyes,  in  the  folds  of 
his  double-chin,  and  the  quiet  smile 
playing  about  his  mouth.  He  was 
alone  as  yet.  From  a  heap  of  turf 
and  wood  on  the  wide  open  hearth 
the  fire  flashed  fitfully,  throwing  a 
broad  bric^ht  gleam  on  the  stone  floor, 
but  only  half  lighting  the  beams  and 
rafters,  from  which  hung  pieces  of 
bacon,  bags  of  herbs,  and  the  first 


handful  of  last  year's  harvest  bound 
with  a  withered  garland,  and  the 
dark  recesses  where  the  wood  was 
stored,  and  where  the  clock  and  the 
dressers  stood,  all  bedecked  now  with 
little  bits  of  laurel  and  holly.  On 
the  shelves  pewter  plates  and  dishes 
shone  like  silver  shields.  Old  Hagh 
had  an  aversion  to  delf,  or  dome  as 
he  called  it,  and  made  very  merry  at 
times  with  his  wife's  Oheeny  vagaries 
—the  good  lady*s  tastes  in  that  line 
being  numbly  developed  in  a  couple 
of  spotted  cows  with  tails  turned  over 
their  backs,  and  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess very  mild  and  pastoral. 

From  behind  the  settle,  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  oven^  was  opened,  came 
a  goodly  savour  of  newly-baked  bread, 
cakes,  and  pies.  Female  forms  flitted 
to  and  fro,  sending  a  pleasant  look 
or  a  pleasant  word  to  the  old  man  as 
he  sat  waiting  his  guests.  Their 
coming  was  anticipated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  horn-cups  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  a  large  brown  Toby  Fill-pot 
jug,  the  only  earthern  thipg  he  used, 
that  he  had  been  inveigled  into  bay- 
ing by  a  Oheap-John,  who  held  it 
before  him,  and  said,  ^  There,  miller, 
take  this,  and  whenever  you  pour 
out  your  beer,  you  may  see  yourself 
without  a  looking-glass."  The  con- 
ceit tickled  the  old  fellow,  and  he 
always  chuckled  when,  at  his  even- 
ing draughts,  he  was  confronted  by 
the  figure  of  the  jolly  toper. 

Pleasant  were  the  old  man's  mus- 
ings as  he  sat  basking  in  the  fire- 
light; many  a  low  chuckle  did  he 
utter,  and  many  a  time  might  be 
seen — 

"  The  alov  wise  Bmlle  that  round  about 
His  dostj  forehead  drUj  corrd, 
Beem'd  half  within  and  half  withoat, 
And  fbll  of  dealings  with  the  world.** 

Pleasantly  were  they  interrupted  after 
a  while  by  the  presence  of  a  young 
girl,  who  came  softly  around  the 
settle,  and  stood  before  him  on  the 
hearth. 

''Ah!  Grace,  lass,  art  dressed 
already?  Thee  doesn't  want  much 
bedizening,  and  that  thee  know'st 
right  well."  And  the  old  man's  eyes 
laughed  softly  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction as  they  lighted  on  the  plea- 
sant beauty  and  comely  proportions 
of  his  daughter.  Grace  Rosevear 
was  indeed  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
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Hers  was  the  half  Oeltic  half  Saxon 
beauty— not  rare  in  Cornwall— of  the 
dark- grey  eye,  bright  and  gladsome, 
The  oval  face,  the  clear  complexion 
touched  with  a  healthful  ruddiness, 
the  light-brown  hair,  soft  and  rich, 
rippling  in  wavy  folds  around  the 
forehead,  and  falling  loosely  in  two 
long  curls  adown  the  neck.  The 
charm  of  face  and  feature,  however, 
were  as  nought  to  the  brightness 
and  kindliness  which  played  over 
them  like  a  sunny  gleam.  Her  figure 
WHS  tall  and  light,  yet  well  rounded, 
and  swelled  fairly  beueath  the  tight- 
fitting  boddlce  and  the  full  petticoat. 
Not  refined,  perhaps,  was  Grace,  nor 
did  she  rejoice  in  the  white  hand  or 
arched  foot,  but  she  was  winsome 
and  winning.  Her  only  ornament 
lo-night  was  a  breast-knot  of  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons.  As  bis  eye  glaoced 
un  this,  old  Hugh  laughed  heartily. 

"  Ah !  lass,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
fee  thee  hast  not  forgotten  thee  &iring. 
On  a  night  like  this,  a  lad  hath  a  right 
to  see  thee  favour  his  token.  I  am 
right  glad,  too,  that  thee  doesn't  we^ 
tl^  gimcrack  that  fellow  Bich  Curgen- 
ven  gave  thee." 

"Come,  father,  it  is  no  gimcrack 
that  broach,  but  the  purest  gold 
from  the  mines ;  so  Dick  told  me, 
and  the  lad  himself  is  well  enough, 
and  hath  a  good  favour  and  a  glib 
tongue." 

•'Gold  or  no  gold,  I  care  not  I 
mislike  the  chap,  glib  as  he  is.  I 
never  could  take  kindly  to  a  man  who 
couldn't  look  me  in  the  face,  and  is 
always  glowering  askew.  Besides,  I 
doan*t  put  any  faith  in  a  gad-about, 
who  never  knaws  his  own  parish,  and 
goes  tramping  about  from  place  to 
place,  furgathering  with  furreigners, 
and  such  like.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
uever  see  thee  take  on  with  a  fellow 
who  goeth  trapsing  and  tinkering 
about  the  country." 

At  the  moment,  in  the  height  of 
his  prejudices  against  wanderers,  he 
saw  his  daughter  in  highlows  and  a 
black  velvet  bonnet,  with  a  bundle 
of  siicks  and  umbrellas  under  her 
arm,  following  her  spouse  from  house 
to  house,  or  with  a  tambourine  in 
her  hand  going  from  window  to  win- 
dow, Whilst  he  juggled  with  balls  on 
an  eztemporised  arena,  or  exhibited 
PuDCfa. 


"Well,  father,  if  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,  a  stay-at-home  is 
always  homely,  and  I  likes  to  hear 
all  his  romanciogs  about  the  strange 
people  and  the  strange  sights  he  hath 
seen ;  and  he  tells  it  all,  brave  and 
spirity,  like  the  player-folk  at  the 
show." 

*^  Eomancing !  Yes,  half  of  'em  lies, 
and  what  good  has  ever  come  of  iJl 
this  gadding  and  sight-seeing.  The 
father  before  'im^old  Dick  Curgen- 
ven,  was  always  a-roving  and  a- 
rambling,  a-trying  this  and  that, 
Jack -of- all -trades  and  master  of 
none ;  and  what  was  the  end  of  it  ? 
Why,  he  almost  come  to  the  parish 
afore  he  died.  Noa,  noa,  give  me  a 
staid,  kindly  lad,  like  Fhil  3o°i^8^^> 
who  can  be  gay  enough  at  feasting- 
time  and  revels,  but  was  never  away 
from  tilling,  or  hoeing,  or  haymaking, 
or  harvest-home.  He's  a  good  man, 
too,  in  the  ring  and  at  hurling.  Old 
Champion  Jan  says,  be  never  saw  a 
likelier  one :  and  he's  a  good  man,  too, 
on  his  own  hearthstone." 

Could  old  Bosevear  have  seen  the 
light  flush  which  the  name  of  Phil 
called  up,  he  would  have  dismissed  any 
misgivings  he  might  have  of  Grace's 
hankering  for  the  rover,  and  have  seen 
that  her  defence  of  him  was  a  litUe 
wilfulness  and  caprice. 

"  I  wonder,  father,  you  favour 
Phil's  galiivantings  to  the  wrestlings 
and  the  feasts,  when  you  are  so  hard 
upon  another  lad  for  roving  and 
straying." 

**  'Tis  a  different  thing— a  different 
thing  entirely.  A  man  must  show 
hisseif  a  man,  and  should  see  what 
the  lads  of  other  parishes  be  like, 
and  what  be  their  ways  and  games, 
and  he  will  settle  down  better  after- 
wards to  his  own  town-place.  'Tis 
furreigners  I  object  to.  There's  no 
good  in  'em.  Old  Pilot  Joe  will  tell 
ye  the  same.    Ah !  here  be  comes." 

He  had  entered  at  the  moment, 
bringing  with  him  a  pmell  of  sea- 
weed and  tarred  rope.  With  him 
was  old  John  Truscott,  burly  ever, 
and  bravely  attired  now  in  top-boots 
and  breeches,  a  buff  waistcoat,  and 
a  blue  coat,  very  scant  and  short  in 
the  waist  Another  of  the  guests 
was  old  Jack  Philp,  the  auctioneer, 
whose  outer  man  was  ever  the  same. 
No  mortal,  save  perhaps  the  wife  of 
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his  bosom,  ever  saw  it  represented 
otherwiae  than  by  Hessian  boots, 
cord?,  a  cat-away  coat,  and  a  bat 
which  was  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween a  carter^s  and  a  deai)*s,  such 
as  became  one  who  surveyed  land  and 
gathered  tithes,  and  whose  vocation 
was  a  sort  of  neatral  ground  betwixt 
the  plough  and  the  vestry.  Whether 
he  was  ever  divested  of  these  exter- 
nals, or  how  they  were  changed  or 
renewed,  the  partner  of  his  privacy 
alone  could  tell.  He  was  a  cheery 
old  fellow,  with  a  wrinkled  weather- 
beaten  face,  rnddy  withal,  like  an 
old  apple,  and  was  as  famous  for 
his  prowess  and  hardheadedness  at 
drinking>bonts,  as  old  Truscott  was 
for  his  wrestling.  With  these  came 
other  worthies ;  and  the  two  young 
men  followed  shortly  after, —  Phil 
greeting  the  miller  with  a  hearty 
grip,  and  making  a  sort  of  half* bash- 
ful, half-familiar  salutation  to  Grace ; 
Curgenven  sliding  in  almost  unseen 
and  unnoticed,  until  he  bad  reached 
her  side,  and  begun  to  make  his  ad* 
vances  in  his  usual  dashing  style, 
softening,  however,  his  recklessness 
by  an  insinuating  air  of  courtesy 
and  gallantry->when  his  eye  Ciiught 
sight  of  the  simple  ribbon  lyine 
where  his  gift  should  have  been,  and 
then  shoe  towards  his  rival  a  glance 
fierce,  vengeful,  nnd  threatening  as 
a  8nake*s.  Dame  Rosevear,  fat,  hearty, 
and  comely,  as  she  ought  in  right  to 
be,  had  meanwhile  Joined  the  circle, 
and  passed  compliments  with  her  hus- 
band's cronies.  She  saw  that  glance, 
and  interpreted  it  with  a  woman's 
readiness. 

The  company  were  all  seated  now 
around  the  fire^  pipes  were  lighted, 
horns  were  filled,  and  pieces  of  saffron 
and  currant  cake  handed  about  on 
platters. 

*•  I  was  saying  when  you  come  in," 
began  old  Hugh,  ^  that  I  never  know- 
ed  any  good  come  of  mixing  with  for- 
reigners,  and  that  I  never  heard  any 
gocMd  of  most  of  'em.  You  cant  give 
'em  any  great  character,  I  think,  Joe 
Treheme," 

<*God  forbid  that  I  should  wrong 
'em,"  answered  the  old  pilot,  **for 
I've  met  as  true  men  among  'em, 
especially  the  fishermen  in  the  French 
waters,  as  ever  cast  a  net  or  worked 
*  oIiId  ;  but  I  never  do  feel  quite  com- 


fortable or  social  with  *em  somehow, 
for  they'ern  mostly  cruel,  oncertain, 
and  wilful ;  not  hearty  and  straight- 
for'ard  as  we  be,  but  will  carry  their 
grudges  in  their  hearts  for  years,  and 
gie  a  man  a  stab  or  a  shot,  without 
word  or  warning." 

"What  of  that?"  cried  Brazilian 
Dick.  **  Give  me  the  wild  brave  life 
in  the  countries  where  men*s  hearts 
are  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  and 
women's  eyes  flash  brightly.  What 
if  there  be  sometimes  a  flashing  knife 
or  a  death-grip  —  and  if  a  man  be 
found  lying  stabbed  under  a  window, 
or  falls  dead  and  bloody  under  a 
gambling-table  ?  There  is  some  spirit 
in  the  dashing,  rollicking  life  they  lead 
there ;  and  His  better  living,  after  all, 
than  slouching  about  the  same  flelds 
all  one's  dajs,  with  the  clay  clogging 
one's  feet,  and  with  scarce  heart  enough 
to  look  over  the  next  fence." 

^*God  keen  us  from  such  a  life," 
murmured  aame  Bosevear;  and 
Grace's  cheek  grew  pale  as  she  beard 
the  rover  speak  so  lightly  of  blood 
and  murder. 

"  A  man  may  be  bold  enough," 
rejoined  Phil,  "who  never  went 
abroad  fVom  his  own  town-place, 
and  ha'e  eperet  enough  to  hold  his 
owe,  if  his  blood  ben't  heated  with  a 
blazing  sun.  The  ould  stone  down 
in  the  four-acre  field  by  the  "  Keeve  " 
has  never  been  moved  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  the  Bounsvals  for  as 
long  have  stood  on  the  same  harth- 
stooe,  and  crossed  the  same  thresh- 
old ;  though  the  roof  and  wails  may 
have  been  changed.  Bat  there  never 
was  one  of  the  breed  yet  that  turned 
from  a  fair  challenge.  We  benH  good 
at  the  knife  or  tbe  back-stroke,  but 
face  to  &oe  with  tbe  fist  or  the  hug, 
we  never  feared  a  man  yet" 

'*  Never  mind  about  stay-at-homes, 
or  stray- abroada,"  struck  in  champion 
Truscott  "  If  a  man  hath  got  the 
heart  in  'im,  he'll  show  it,  whether 
he  be  working  slate  in  Delabole  quar- 
ry, or  digging  gold  in  a  Portaguese 
mine.''  Then  changing  the  drift  of  the 
conversation,  he  turned  to  old  pilot 
Treheme.  "So  Joe,  thee  thiokest 
that  the  seafaring  men  are  the  beat  in 
all  countries ;  nothing  like  sticking  np 
for  one's  own  trade." 

"  Good  right  too  with  me ;  for  as 
as   the  Bonnsyala   have  been 
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ploughing  the  farm  at  the  Keeve, 
DAve  we  TrehenieSi  fay  then  and  sods, 
beea  goiog  down  to  the  sea  inshipsw 
Men  and  boys,  for  geDerations,  have 
we  been  occapying  oar  business  in 
the  great  waters,  and  lived  from  the 
time  we  were  bom,  a'moet  to  our 
graves,  amid  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Moet  on  ns,  too,  have  met  onr  graves 
there.  Three  grown  men  only  of  us  all 
have  been  carr'd  to  the  old  Botreanx 
churchyard,  or  had  the  prayers  read 
o'er  'em." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  thee  calling." 
chimed  in  Jack  Philp.  *'  It  must  be 
oncommoD  cold  lying  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  upon  the  sand  and 
shells,  with  the  waves  washing  over 
one,  and  the  weeds  twining  around, 
and  the  great  fish  a-swimmiog  about 
and  looking  at  one.  I  must  own  that 
I  shad  like  to  be  tucked  in  comfor- 
table in  a  coffin,  and  have  made  my 
M  dummnn  promise  that  I  shud  be 
laid  in  a  four-wall  grave,  snug  and 
cosy-like.'' 

«*Sare  thee  doesn't  think  that  it 
matters    where  our  poor   bones   be 

gifc  to,  maister  Philp,"  sa;^s  dame 
oeevear.  ^  Thee  doesn't  believe  that 
the  speret  ever  comes  back  to  'euL 
I  never  troubles  my  head  much  with 
sich  doctrine&  I  thinks  very  much 
like  old  saxtOD  Will.  When  Irish 
Kitty  Uireatened  to  haunt  'im  if  he 
didn't  bury  her  under  the  ould  yew- 
tree,  he  tould  the  parson  o'  it.  *  Well,' 
sud  the  parson,  *I  ain't  afraid;  are 
you  ?'  *  No,'  says  Will,  *  I  ben't  afeard ; 
for  if  her  goeth  to  a  good  place,  her 
won't  want  to  come  biMck ;  and  if  her 
goeth  to  the  bad  one,  they  won't  let 
her.' " 

*"  NathelesB,"  answered  the  pilot, 
*<  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  that 
I  should  ha'e  to  lie  at  last  in  the  ould 
ffround  at  Botreaux,  with  the  winds 
frcm  the  furzy  down  blowing  over  it, 
and  the  sun  lighting  upon  the  turf, 
and  the  waves  rippling  agin  the 
rocks  nigh  at  hand.  God  knows, 
though,  whether  my  cheeld  will  ever 
be  able  -to  tell  where  his  fayth^ 
lieth.  It  is  curious,  though,  that  one 
of  the  few  on  us  who  did  die  in  his 
bed,  was  my  great- great -granfa'r, 
who  was  drove  ashore  on  a  piece  of 
thnber  when  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
that  was  bringinff  the  holy  bells  for 
the  ould  church  of  Botreanx." 


**Tell  OS  the  tale,  man  I"  cried  mil- 
ler Hugh;  "I've  heard  'un  many  a 
time  from  thee  and  thy  fayther,  but 
I'd  like  to  hear  'un  again.  It's  as 
good  as  a  sarment  any  day — ^better 
than  Parson  Lanzon's,  any  how." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of 
assent 

**"  Well,"  commenced  the  pilot,  thus 
appealed  to,  "you  know  the  town- 
folk  at  Boecastle  many  years  agone 
were  mad  almost  because  there  were 
no  bells  in  Botreanx  church,  and  it 
went  to  their  hearts  like,  to  hear 
them  at  Tintagel,  a-ringiDg  and  stram- 
ming  at  all  times,  while  they  had 
none  to  chime  'em  to  church  or  toll 
'em  to  their  graves,  or  send  out  a 
hearty  peal  at  their  weddings  or 
feasting  days ;  so  they  sent  to  some 
place  far  away,  and  had  a  fine  set 
cast,  and  they  were  blessed  by  the 
pope  or  bishop,  or  some  holy  man. 
r^ow  it  so  happened  one  Sunday, 
when  the  folks  was  all  sauntering 
about  on  the  clifb  arter  church,  that 
'twas  said  how  the  ship  with  the 
bells  was  in  sight,  and  that  Pilot 
Treherne  had  gone  aboard  her.  So 
the  people  thronged  out  like  a  fair, 
and  sat  about  the  rocks  to  watch 
the  vessel ;  and  the  young  'nns  whis- 
pered to  their  sweethearts  that  there 
would  be  a  merry  peal  now  at  their 
wedding,  and  the  old  'uns  thought 
how  there  would  be  a  decent  toll 
now  at  their  buryings.  Well,  the 
ship  came  fiurly  along  the  coast ;  the 
wind  was  free,  and  the  sea  smooth  as 
glass.  They  had  made  Willapark 
Point,  and  the  bells  of  Tintagel  was 
ringiog  out  loud  and  strong.  This 
made  the  pilot  so  glad  that  he  said, 
'Thank  God  for  our  good  voyage.' 
*  Thank  the  ship  and  the  canvass,' 
said  the  captain  ;  Hhank  God  ashore.' 
'  We  must  thank  Him  at  sea  ae  well 
as  on  land,'  taid  the  pilot  *  No, 
thank  the  good  timbers  and  a  fair 
wind,'  roared  the  captain,  and  he 
cussed  and  swore  and  blasphemed 
quite  awfuL  Scarce  had  he  spoke 
the  words  when  great  black  clouds 
lowered  in  the  sky,  and  the  wind 
rose  into  a  squall,  and  the  waves 
tossed  and  tumbled  towards  the 
shore.  The  ship  was  took  aback, 
and  would  not  answer  the  helm,  and 
kept  drifting  in  and  in  on  the  roeks ; 
then  a  sea  stnick  her,  and  drove  her 
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right  on  the  cliff  of  the  Black'  Pit 
She  went  to  pieces  instantly  almost ; 
and  afore  the  people  could  look 
around,  the  spars  was  floating  on 
the  waters;  and  they  thought  that, 
with  the  beat  of  the  surf  and  the 
roar  of  the  winds,  they  heard  the 
bells  chiming  oat  quite  loud  and 
solemn-like.  Some  of  ^em  climbed 
round  the  point  to  see  if  any  one  was 
saved,  and  there  they  see'd  a  man 
houlding  on  by  a  plank  —  'twas  my 
great-^eatgranfa'r  the  pilot.  £Le 
was  nigh  gone;  and  when  he  came 
to  hisself,  the  first  words  he  spoke 
was,  *How  sweet  the  bells  be  ring- 
ing I*  aod  'twas  tould  that  on  his 
deathbed  he  said  that  he  heard  the 
holy  bells  ringing  him  home." 

There  was  a  short  pause  after  this 
legend.  Old  Truscott  breaks  it. 
*<They  do  say  now  that  of  rough 
davs,  and  in  the  heavy  storms,  the 
bells  be  heard  clanging  and  boom- 
ing whisht  and  mournful,  and  that 
if  a  man  goeth  on  one  of  the  holy 
nights  to  Willaperk  Point,  the 
bells  will  tell  'un  his  fortune  for  the 
year." 

"I  have  heard,"  chirped  Jack 
Philp, "  that  a  miller  who  don't  live 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Rocky 
Valley,  when  he  axed  his  lass  if  they 
were  to  be  married  that-  year,  was 
tould  to '  go  and  ax  the  bells.  Dost 
thee  know  anything  about  that,  Hugh 
Eosevear?" 

'*  Maybe  it  was  so,  maybe  it  was 
so ;  but  he  never  went,  for  he  see'd  a 
snmmut  in  her  eye  which  tould  her 
mind  truer  than  Uie  bells,  so  he  went 
to  his  bed  instead." 

*'Tom  Sloggett  watched  on  the 
cliff  one  Christmas  night,'^  said  Trus- 
cott, **and  they  do  say  heard  a 
bell  tolling  for  a  burying.  He  was 
never  his  own  agin»  and  died  afore 
Easter." 

^  There  is  certainly  some  cursed 
spell  about  bells,"  burst  forth  Brazi- 
lian Dick,  who  had  been  moving  un- 
easily and  impatiently  in  his  chair 
during  the  recital  of  the  legend,  and 
ever  and  anon  cast  furtive  glanoes 
from  face  to  face,  and  from  one  part 
of  the  room  to  another.  ^I  was 
haunted  by  a  bell  onoe  myself.  It 
never  left  me  for  years,  and  ever 
came  dinging  and  tolling  some  ill- 
lack  upon  me." 


Grace  shuddered  as  the  word 
^  haunted"  fell  on  her  ear,  with  the 
woman's  instinct  which  ever  bsbo- 
ciates  supernatural  visitation  with 
crime  and  conscience.  No  one  ask- 
ed for  the  story,  and  yet  Cargen- 
ven  went  on  with  it  impulsively  and 
determinedly,  as  if  it  were  a  relief, 
though  an  effort  to  tell  it  *<  This  is 
how  it  happened :  We  were  working 
— a  queer  crew  of  us — together  in  one 
of  the  fa^away  mines.  There  were 
Spaniards,  and  half-castes,  and  Yan- 
kees, and  among  the  rest  was  a  Por- 
tugee.  He  was  a  gaunt  sallow  fellow, 
who  never  hinghed,  and  seldom  spoke, 
but  worked,  and  gambled,  and  drank 
with  the  viciousness  of  a  devil.  Well, 
before  long  we  lit  upon  a  lode — a  real 
rich  lode — and  that  made  ns  madder 
than  ever.  Great  lumps  of  gold  ore 
fell  down  at  every  stroke  of  the  pick, 
and  we  dug,  and  dug,  till  the  sweat 
dropped  through  our  shirts-,  and  we 
could  hardly  stagger,  and  struck  out 
quite  wildly  wim  our  tools.  Then 
we  used  to  go  altogether  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  and  eat  and  drink, 
dice  and  sleep  for  a  few  hoars  till  we 
were  fit  for  work  again.  'Twaa  a  sort 
of  devil's  life ;  but  it  had  its  joys  too, 
wild  as  they  were — and  we  rushed 
and  reeled  through  it  like  madmen. 
It  was  not  long  afore  we  had  got 
enough  to  make  us  all  rich  men ;  but 
still  we  went  on,  until  we  looked 
more  like  ghosts  doing  some  doom 
than  men.  We  always  worked,  yon 
must  know,  with  knives  and  pistols 
in  our  belts,  for  we  were  mortal 
afraid  of  one  another,  and  had  hid 
all  our  treasure  together  in  an  old  pit, 
swearing  across  our  daggers,  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  that  we  would  be 
true  to  our  comradeship,  and  revenge 
to  the  death  any  breach  of  faith  or 
trust.  One  evening  as  we  came  up 
from  our  work,  and  looked  about,  as 
we  always  did,  to  see  that  all  were 
toge^er,  the  Portugee  was  missing. 
Suspicion  gleamed  in  every  eye  at 
onoe.  ^1  hurried  to  the  hole ;  the 
best  and  most  disposable  part  of  our 
winnings  was  gone.  A  yell  of  ven- 
geance was  raised;  the  work  was 
dropped,  and  we  were  soon  hot  in 
pursuit.  On  horseback,  and  fully 
armed,  we  started  off;  the  Yankees 
ran  on  the  track  like  bloodhounds, 
and  we  followed,  tracing  the  fugitive 
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every  night  by  bis  fira  Mid  tiie  little 
bare  spots  where  his  horse  had  been 
tethered.  At  last  the  tracks  ceased 
ch»e  by  a  deep  thicket,  with  masses 
of  rock  risiDg  here  aad  there  amid 
the  brushwood  and  creepers.  There 
were  no  paths  through  it,  and  the 
place  seemed  almost  impenetrable. 
Here,  howeyer,  we  felt  that  oar  game 
was  at  bay,  and  we  resolved  to  watch 
it  closely.  A  camp  was  formed 
aroand,  and  each  had  his  station. 
Mine  was  opposite  a  large  rock, 
'neath  which  was  a  dark  hoUow, 
covered  by  masses  of  orerhaoging 
foliage  and  tali  grass.  Night  after 
night  I  kepi  my  watch,  fixing  my 
eye  on  the  opening ;  and  ever  there 
seemed  to  be  an  eye  meeting  and 
answering  mine.  At  last  there  came 
on  one  of  those  stormft-HSommon  in 
those  oonntries  —  the  rain  fell  in 
sheets,  the  thander  rolled,  the  light- 
ning flashed  fierce  and  Inrid,  and  the 
windswept  in  gusts  over  the  thicket 
as  though  it  would  aproot  it  alto- 

Ssther.  Yet  my  watch  relaxed  not 
till  my  eye  was  fixed  on  the  same 
spot,  and  still  seemed  to  see  the 
same  gleam.  Towards  morn,  the 
foliage  shook  and  moved,  and  a  man, 
haggard,  worn,  and  spectre-like,  came 
forth  and  stood  before  me.  It  was 
the  Portogee.  I  prepared  for  a  fight ; 
bat  there  was  np  spirit  of  combat  in 
him  now.  The  eternal  watch  had 
subdaed  him,  and  he  confessed  that 
his  soal  had  been  cowed  within  him 
by  the  terror  of  the  eye  bent  anceas- 
ugly  and  vengefally  npon  him,  and 
that  he  chose  death  riither  than  en- 
dare  it  longer.  Some  were  for  hang- 
ing him  by  Lynch  law,  bat  the  major- 
ity were  against  it ;  and  we  resolved 
to  give  him  np  to  the  aathorities  of 
the  nearest  city.  As  oar  dedsion 
was  made  known,  his  cheek  blanched, 
his  eye  qaaiied,  and  lus  whole  frame 
shoddered.  We  were  in  hopes  then 
that  he  would  try  to  bay  life  by  re- 
vealing where  the  stolen  treasure 
was;  but  the  thought  of  some  day 
noovering  the  gdd  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  chances  of  life,  and  he 
would  not  speak.  So  we  bound  and 
pinioned  him,  and  carried  him  to  the 
town,  where,  strangely  enough,  he 
was  recognised  as  one  who  hA  done 
a  foal  murder,  and  been  sought 
tiverywheie.    There  we  feft   him  in 
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prison,  and  went  back  to  the  mbe, 
sullen  and  desperate  with  oar  loss. 
Soon  after,  I  went  back  to  the  town 
ibr  supplies.'  There  was  a  crowd 
gathered  in  the  great  square  —  a 
m\irderer  was  to  be  garotted  that  day. 
Cariosity  kept  me  there.  It  was 
a  great  space  lined  by  soldiers,  and 
in  the  midst  was  a  large  pillar  with 
a  seat  in  front,  and  the  iron  band, 
which  was  to  dose  round  the  neck  of 
the  culprit^  hanghig  from  it  Pre- 
sently a  low  chanting  was  heard, 
and  a  prooeasiou  appeared,  moving 
sbwly  and  solemnly.  The  priests 
were  sinking  the  service  for  the  dead, 
and  behmd  came  the  prisoner  clad  in 
a  black  serge  gown,  pale,  and  worn, 
and  deathly.  A  confessor  was  be- 
side him,  praying  and  exhorting. 
It  was  the  Portogee.  On  the  pro- 
cession moved  towards  the  fSatal  chair. 
He  was  fixed  in  it;  the  priest  had 
uttered  his  last  benediction  ;  the 
executioner  behind  was  about  to  give 
the  (ktal  turn,  when  the  eye  of  the 
man  turned,  and  fixed  itself  on  me 
with  a  deadly  glare.  At  the  same 
moment  a  bell  tolled,  and  the  glance 
of  the  eye  seemed  to  carry  the  boom 
right  into  my  heart  In  a  moment 
it  was  all  over ;  there  was  a  contor- 
tion of  the  face,  a  quiver  of  the  frame, 
and  then  all  was  still,  and  the  eye 
glazed  in  death.  For  years  after, 
that  eye  and  the  toU  of  that  bell 
haunted  me.  When  I  was  throwing 
the  dice,  or  lifting  the  wine-cop,  or 
standing  in  tbe  dance,  they  would 
fiash  and  boom  npon  me  with  a 
terrible  spell ;  bat  this  soon  wore  ofE^ 
for  we  men  of  the  world  cannot  afford 
to  give  in  long  to  weak  superstitiomL 
I  had  almost  forgotten  it  till  your  foot> 
ish  story  of  the  Botreaux  bells  brought 
back  the  memory." 

This  narrative,  deKvered  as  it  was 
in  fierce  rapid  tones,  threw  a  chill 
over  the  party.  Qraoe  grew  pale,  aad 
trembled  at  intervals;  her  mother 
sighed  and  groaned  deeply;  the  rest 
were  silent  The  thing  was  too  real, 
too  dramatic  for  them. 

There  was  little  more  conversation 
until  supper  came.  That  was  the  old 
story  of  huge  joints,  pies,  puddin2S| 
cheeses,  heaps  of  cake,  jugs  of  cider 
and  beer,  and  laige  hearty  appetites. 
After  it  the  elders  again  grouped 
around,  and  gradaally^  fell  into  the 
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old  ffrooYe&  CSiampioii  Trusoott 
wresUed  his  Biatohes  o*er  again ; 
Dame  Boseviear  told  aDeodotes  of  a 
fiftToarite  oow  ;  the  pilot  spoke  of 
'  gales  niarveUoiiB  io  their  DerceneBS 
and  ioteosity;  old  Hogh  maundered 
over  old  traditions;  and  Jack  Fhilp 
gwve  his  only  experience  of  ghosts — 
teUiog  how  be  was  coining  I^Nack  one 
night  by  the  churchyard  ;  how  be 
had  there  seen  three  parsons  attired 
in  surplices,  and  with  books  in  their 
hands,  walking  round  the  grave  of  a 
man  who  had  committed  suicide ; 
how  he  had  been  warned  back ;  and 
bow  shortly  afterwards  he  had  seen 
a  ball  of  fire  pass  Uiree  times  round 
the  cliuroh-tower  and  then  disappear. 
This  he  supposed  was  the  ceremony 


of  laying  the  ghost.  Old  Trusoott  told, 
as  a  counter-story  to  this,  that  Jack 
was  returning  on  the  occasion  from  a 
tithe^neeting,  was  found  next  morn- 
ing under  a  haystack,  and  had  been 
observed  during  the  evening  to  run 
agaiost  the  lamllord*s  pig,  and  there 
rad  then  take  off  his  hat^  with  a 
polite  bow,  and  say,  ^  I  beg  pardon, 
vour  reverence."'  So  that  the  ghost- 
laying  was  not  received  as  authentic. 

Meanwhile  Grace  had  slipped 
awav,  so  had  Phil,  and  the  abomce 
of  the  Branlian  was  considered  such 
a  relief  that  none  inquired  about  iu 

Thus  the  night  wore  on,  and  the 
hand  was  on  ue  stroke  of  the  hour 
which  should  udier  in  the  Christmas 
mom* 


CHAFTIR  UL 


AtthemilVdam  bead,  leaning  over 
a  railing,  were  two  figures  looking 
down  into  the  little  pool  beneath. 
The  valley  was  all  alight  with  moon- 
beams, the  cascades  fiished  with  sil- 
very brightnees,  and  the  stars  above 
had  each  a  fellow  in  the  pools  below. 
The  rocks  cast  a  dark  shadow  on 
them,  and  ever  and  anon  behind 
them  flitted  a  stealthy  shade;  before 
them  all  vjfas  bright  and  clear. 

"  Come,  Grace,"  says  Phil,  •'it  is 
time  now  that  thee  shouldst  speak 
out  to  me  plain  and  free.  Pve  been 
a  true  sweetheart  to  thee  for  two 
years—- have  loved  and  followed  thee 
like  a  man;  and  sure  thee  wouldst 
not  turn  me  off  after  so  long  a'  pren- 
ticeship.*' 

•*  Art  tired  then,  Phil,  of  thy  woo- 
ing, that  thou  art  so  pressing  now,  or 
hast  thou  grown  jealous  and  mistrust- 
ful T  Sure  I  have  not  favoured  any 
lad  so  much  as  I  have  thea  Canst 
not  wait  a  while?*' 

'«God  forbid,  Grace^  that  I  should 
hurry  thee ;  but  there's  a  pleasant 
home  for  thee,  and  my  mother's  place 
empty,  so  why  should  I  live  the  lone- 
aome  life  any  longer?  Besides, 
there's  that  Branlian  chap  snaking 
around  thee,  and  he  means  miscbief, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  right  to 
stand  op  for  thee  like  a  man." 

<«That  means,  Ph9,  that  thou  hast 
a  ffrudge  agin  1m,  and  would  like  to 
muce  a  quarrel." 

'*]iro,  no^  I  don't  want  to  quarrel 


with  any  man,  most  of  all  about  thee; 
but  he  is  cruel  aggravating,  and  I 
can*t  bear  to  see  *im  always  lookiog 
at  thee  with  that  keen  fidse  eye  of 
his." 

The  shade  was  drawing  nearer 
now,  hnn|f  close  o'er  them,  and  was 
reflected  m  the  pool  beneath,  though 
they  saw  it  not 

^  Come  then,  Grace,  dear,"  again 
insinuated  Phil,  passing  hJs  arms 
lightly  round  the  girPs  waist ;  "  say 
the  word,  when  shall  the  wedding 
be;  thy  fayther  favours  me,  thy 
mother  loves  me  well,  and  'tis  but  a 
step  fW>m  the  limn  to  the  mill." 

••  Go  ask  the  bells,  Phil ;  'tis  Christ- 
mas night  They  perhaps  may  tell 
thee." 

**  I  would  sooner  hear  it  from  thj 
lips,  or  see  it  in  thy  fiace ;  but  if  it 
meet  thy  fancy,  I  wall  go  to  the  cliff 
—'tis  but  a  walk  this  fine  night— 
and  I  shall  be  thinking  of  thee  as  the 
Christmas  mom  breaks." 

*«Well,  then,  go  along,  Phil;  and 
that  thou  mayest  not  play  the  same 
trick  as  fhyther  did,  thou  shalt  bring 
me  a  bunch  of  sea-pink,  gathered  off 
the  brink." 

"*!  wont  deceive  thee,  lass,  and 
thou  wilt  meet  me  to-morrow  at  the 
diapel  by  the  Eeeve?" 

"  Tea,  yes ;  good-niffhl,  Phil.'*  Am 
she  spoke,  he  saw  in  the  young  girl's 
hM  that  which  made  his  heart  leap 
with  a  joy  that  needed  no  token  froo^ 
the  beila.    Gentiy  he  drew  bar  to. 
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wuds  him,  gaTO  one  fervent  honest 
kiBB,  sod  tSen  boaoded  across  the 
little  stream  on  his  way  to  the  WiUa- 
park  Head. 

The  dark  shade  writhed  and  tam- 
ed around  them  now,  and  then  glided 
away  like  a  serpent  from  an  Eden. 

Gaily  did  Phil  '  then  breast  the 
steep,  goiog  forward  on  his  mission 
with  a  heart  as  bold  and  tme  as 
knight  ever  went  forth  with  to  a 
deed  of  **  derring  da"  Grace  watch- 
ed the  fignre  (h  her  lover  from  her 
casement,  and  qyer  as  it  moved  saw 
another  shadow  following,  and  track- 
ing his,  creeping  stealthily  behlDd, 
yet  never  neariDe  it  A  strange 
dread  crept  over  her,  and  long  long 
she  strained  her  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness, her  heart  beating  with  a  new 
fear. 

Phil  has  passed  bj  the  grey  6ld 
ehareh  now,  with  its  looee  stone 
wail  and  its  mossy  gravestones,  and 
has  looked  to  the  beli-Iess  tower,  and 
half  wished  there  was  a  chime  there  ^ 
to  ring  forth  a  joy-peal  on  his  wed- 
ding-day. He  is  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  black  pit ;  the  deep  chasm 
yawns  beneath,  the  dark  black  walls 
descend  in  steep  veined  precipices  to 
the  depth  below,  and  their  shadows 
cast  a  snllen  heavy  gloom  on  the 
waters.  It  is  the  only  dark  spot 
aroand.  The  waves  beyond  are 
sparkling  brightly,  and  dimpling  in 
the  light  wind.  He  looks  on  them 
for  a  while,  half  hoping  to  hear  a 
ghostly  peal  borne  over  them;  bnt 
there  is  no  sound  save  that  of  the 
sorf  amid  the  rocks  and  caverns. 
.He  turn  again  to  the  pit,  and  a 
slight  chill  passes  over  him  as  his 
eye  falls  on  its  grave-like  darkness. 
He  is  stooping  now  to  gather  the 
sea-pink  in  a  little  nook  in  the  cliffl 
The  shadow  has  followed  him  steadi- 
ly, and  is  now  winding  and  creeping 
behind  him.  As  he  rises,  it  rises, 
leaps  npon  him,  and  a  bright  blade 
flushes  in  the  air.  A  slight  stoop 
has  saved  him ;  it  passes  over.  He 
tarns,  clutches  at  the  danger,  and 
has   the    Brazilian   by    the  throat 


Their  eyes  meet,  and  th 
that  the  straggle  U  one  of  life  and 
death.  They  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  now ;  the  erass  is  dry  and  slip- 
pery ;  each  feels  that  a  move  is  de? 
strnction.  Sternly  and  silently  they 
hold  their  grip,  their  eyes  fixed  and 
their  feet  firm.  Phil's  skill  av>iils 
him  little;  the  Brazilian  is  more  at 
home  in  such  strife.  The  moments 
are  hours.  They  scarce  drew  breath. 
Suddenly  the  Brazilian,  desperate 
and  wild,  puts  forth  his  strength  in 
one  fierce  effort  to  draw  his  foe  to- 
wards the  cliff.  The  men  totter  — 
they  overhang  the  dark  chasm.  Phil 
is  foremost,  and  he  seesf  the  dark 
waters  glooming  beneath.  Suddenly 
a  wild  gust  is  borne  over  the  waters, 
and  on  it  there  comes  the  toll  of  a 
bell.  TheTintagel  clock  is  chiming 
the  midnight  hour.  The  eye  of  the 
Brazilian  turns  for  a  moment — the 
powerful  arm  of  his  opponent  seizes 
the  vantage,  and  the  next  he  is  hurl- 
ed with  a  resistless  heave  over  the 
precipice.  Fiercely  he  clings  to  his  foe ; 
both  men  fall,  but  Phil  has  grasped 
the  grass  and  earth  by  the  edge ;  the 
Brazilian  fells  down,  down  into  the 
blackness  of  the  pit  There  is  no 
crash,  no  splash,  but  the  silence  of 
death.  Long  and  desperately  Phil 
Biruggles ;  it  is  for  life.  Again  and 
again  his  knee  is  on  the  elm ;  again 
it  slips ;  his  hold  is  failing— the  dark- 
ness of  the  rock  seems  closing  on 
him  —  a  death-knell  ckngs  at  his 
heart  One  more  brave  &brt— one 
more  stout  grasp  at  the  sod,  and  he 
has  won  the  bank ;  he  has  struggled 
back  into  life.  A  perspiration  bursts 
from  every  pore,  a  dizziness  floats 
around  him.  and  a  sickness  as  that 
of  death.  The  Tinta{;el  bells  burst 
out  with  a  merfv  chime,  and  strike 
on  him  as  a  mockery  as  he  looks  on 
the  dark  hell  beneath.  The  Ohrist- 
mas  mom  has  begun ;  he  grasps 
a  handful  of  the  flowers,  ana  thus 
sadly  and  heavily  does  he  greet  the 
tokens  he  had  sought  and  won,  whilst 
the  Black  Pit  looms  as  a  dark  doom 
before  him. 


GHAFTXa  IV. 


Tl^  little  stream  of  tho  rocky  val-  a  gentler  existence  and  softer  inter- 
ley  dSd  not  act  its  tiny  turbulence  course  with  meadows  and  orchards 
throughout  its  whole  coarsei    U  had  and  oopses^     It  was  not  always  a 
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brawler,. bnt  bad  its  earlier  babbling, 
porliog,  and  marmuriDg  stages,  ran- 
nlDg   gently  over   sand  and  gravel, 
and  meeting  seldom  with  greater  ob- 
stractions   thon    a   chance  stone  or 
jutting  bank,  snch  as  coald  be  over- 
come by  a  light  rippling  effort.   Once, 
however,  in  the  quiet  retired  stage  of 
its  career,  it  had  met  with  a  great 
obstacle    to    its  progress,  and,  like 
many   qniet  natures  in  such    emer- 
gencies, had  then  pnt  forth  an  un- 
wonted vigour  and  will.    The  obsta- 
cle was    a    large  rock,   which  rose 
directlv  in  its  way,  and  slightly  above 
its  beo.    Through  this  upper  part  it 
had  forced  its  way  by  a  large  hole, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher,  and  from 
it  fell  on  a  projecting  shelf  into  a  self- 
wrought    basin,  shallow   and    shell- 
shaped  as  a  baptismal  font,  overflow- 
ing which  its  waters  gushed  in  a  fuU 
straight  fall  into  a  gravelled  reservoir 
beneath,  and  then  purled  on  again 
with  their  wonted  calmness  as  though 
they  had  never  met  a  resistance,  or 
put  forth  an  effort    True  to  its  si- 
militude   with   quiet  natures,    how- 
ever, it  had  made  this  effort  unob- 
trusively and  in  seclusion.    The  scene 
of  the  waterfall  was  a  little  deep  deU, 
overhung  by  trees  and  thick  foliage, 
which  crept  and  twined  and  clustered 
over  every  part  of  the  bank  and  rock 
where  the  stream  was  not,  and  fram- 
ed it  with  masses  of  verdure.    It  was 
a  great  haunt  of  birds,  where  they 
had  their  glees    and  oratorios,  and 
was   much  favoured  by   wildflowers 
and  creepers.    The  spot  was  called 
St  Kneighton'a  Keeve.     The  word 
heeve  means  font,  it  is  supposed,  but 
who  this  Kneighton  the  Baptist  was 
even  tradition  knows  not;   or  whe- 
ther it  was  on  the  front  of  infidels, 
or  on  the  brows  of  the  knights  of  the 
round  table,  that  he  dashed  the  pure 
flood,  and  made  the  holy  cross.    The 
ruins  of  a  small  chapel  or  oratory  on 
a  platform    overhanging    and  over- 
looking the  cascade,  t^tify  to    the 
some-time  existence  of  such  religious 
eremite.     And  we  could  almost  for- 
give him  for  his  asceticism,  his  water- 
and -cress   meals,    his   isolate    piety, 
and  his  uncommuned  prayers,  when 
we  looked  on.  the  still  verdant  beauty 
of  the  spot  wliere  he  had  placed  his 
soul  in  solitude  with  God.     Winter 
had  stripped  the  trees  and  creepers  of 


their  leaves  now,  but  amid  the  tuni> 
bling  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  on  the 
plateau  beside,  was  the  evergreen  ver- 
dure of  many  an  arbutus  and  holly- 
bush,  and  here  and  there  a  dwarf 
oak.  .The  scene  had  still  its  drapery ; 
and  almost  hidden  bv  a  screen  of  ber- 
ries, bright  green  leaves,  and  such 
like  Christmas  foliage,  there  sat  on 
a  stone  directly  above  the  waterfall, 
one  whom  hermits  even  might  have 
looked  upon  with  admiration,  so  sim- 
ple and  bright  was  her  beauty,  fresh- 
ened now  by  the  clear  crisp  air,  and 
toned,  perhaps,  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  services  she  had  just  joined  in. 
ThiB  was  the  trysting-place,  and 
Grace  was  waiting  her  lover.  The 
tryst  was  to  her  a  pleasant  one,  and 
she  scarcely  felt,  under  the  influences 
around  her,  impatience  or  displeasure 
at  being  the  first  comer.  In  the  son- 
orous fall  and  cheerful  dash  of  the 
waters,  she  seemed  again  to  hear  the 
swell  and  joyful  choruses  of  the  ju- 
bilee anthems,  and  in  the  rustling  of 
the  bare  branches  and  the  shrubs 
listened  again  to  the  echoed  Toioe  of 
uttered  prayer. 

The  aread  of  the  night  before  had 
passed  awav,  or  been  forgotten.  Her 
soul  was  calm  and  happy  in  its  tryst- 
ing.  A  step  breaks  the  silence;  so 
slow,  so  broken— can  that  be  Phil 
Rounsval  ?  Again  her  heart  acJcs  the 
question  as  she  looks  on  a  face  so 
woe-stricken — on  a  form  so  bent  and 
shrunken  in  its  strength— on  an  ex- 
pression so  wanting  in  its  old  manli- 
ness and  honesty,  so  shrouded  with 
gloom  and  agony,  that  she  almost 
tiiinks  it  must  be  the  apparition  of 
her  old  lover,  and  (ears  to  break  the 
spell  of  his  presence. 

At  last  her  voice  and  her  fears  find 
utterance. 

*'  Phil— Phil,  what  ails  thee?  what 
has  happened  ?  what  hast  seen  7  what 
has  come  upon  thee?'* 

With  a  ffbastly  smile  he  tendered 
her  a  bunch  of  sea-pinks,  crushed 
and  already  withered. 

**  There,  Grace ;  there  is  the  token 
that  I  did  thy  behest  Did^t  thou 
know  at  what  cost  it  was  done,  thou 
wouldst  cast  it  from  thee  like  a 
curse." 

"  No,  Phil ;  I  never  could  believe 
that  it  came  in  ill— and  it  shall  be 
ever  dear  to  me ;"  and  as  she  spoke 
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the  enimpled  fiowen  were  placed  in 
her  boeom.  "Some  misfortaae  has 
befallea  thee,  bat  thou  hast  not  done 
a  crime,  Phil — no,  Phil,  that  Is  not 
in  thy  natare.  tfy  heart  misgave 
me  as  I  looked  oat  from  my  window 
last  night"  rher  anxiety  overcame  her 
maiden  moaestv  now),  "and  saw  a 
Mack  shadow  of  a  man  crawling  after 
thee.  TwBS  Rich  Oargenven,  I  know. 
What  was  there  betwixt  thee  ?  what 
hast  dooe?  Tell  me— tell  me,  man. 
Oh  tell  me,  my  love,*'  and  this  time 
it  was  her  arm  which  twined^  roand 
him,  and  her  hand  which  closed  in 
hisL  He  writhed,  and  tamed  from 
that  gentle  pressare. 

''No,  no,  Qraoe;  thoa  mast  not 
toacfa  me.  There  is  blood  on  my 
hand — mnrder  in  my  seal" 

*'  In  mercy,  Phil,  speak  oat,"  gasp- 
ed the  yoang  girl,  her  face  ashen 
with  terror,  her  frame  trembling  and 
qdvering  with  fear. 

'^  I  w%  tdl  thee,  Grace,  if  it  be 
my  last  words.  Thoa  shalt  know 
tlie  troth.  I  went,  thoa  knowest,  at 
thy  bidding,  to  the  cliff,  and  was 
plackiog  the  sea^piok  for  thee,  and 
itsteniog  for  the  soand  of  the  bells  on 
the  waters,  when  I  saw  qaite  sadden 
the  flash  of  a  blade  before  me,  and 
felt  a  man^s  hand  apon  me.  It  was 
Brazilian  Dick.  We  strove  there  on 
the  brink  of  the  Black  Pit,  man  to 
man — boors  I  think,  and  at  last  there 
was  a  whirl  and  a  shock  as  if  the 
earth  was  opheaviag,  and  I  saw  him 
ehot  down  like  a  great  black  bird 
over  the  cliff,  throwing  oat  his  arms 
and  grasping  at  the  darkae«;,  and 
felt  myself  hanging  by  the  clench  of 
one  hand  on  the  turf.  Twas  done  in 
self-defence  —  not  in  malice,  God 
knows;  bat  oh,  Grace,  Grace!  my 
hand  baa  taken  life,  and  I  have  lost 
my  peace — ^lost  thee,  lost  everything." 

And  the  strong  man  sliook  in  his 
agony,  as  if  ague-stricken,  and  the 
tears  dropped  slow  and  heavily 
through  the  hands  which  covered  his 
ikoe.  A  man's  tears,  ever  such  a 
moumfal  sight,  overcame  poor  Grace 
entirely,  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
her  lover's  shoulder,  sobbing  and 
weeping  bitterly.  The  greatness,  the 
Buddeoness  of  the  calamity,  over- 
powered her  at  first,  but  with  the 
elasticity  of  woman's  strength,  tender 


and  sapple,  bending  and  breiiking 
not,  she  was  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  dread  sorrow. 

'*Rise  up,  Phil;  look  op,  man,** 
she  said,  "  there  may  be  blood  on  thy 
hand,  but  there  is  no  guilt  on  thy 
Bonl.  Thoa  hast  done  a  man  to  death, 
but  'twas  in  self-defence,  in  right  of 
thy  own  life,  and  God  will  forgive 
thee  for  it.  But  thou  must  face  the 
deed  before  the  world.  Thee  must, 
Phil— thee  must." 

And  her  hand  took  his— .'twas  her 
gentle  strength  which  lifted  him  up ; 
her  strength  which  bore  the  bulk  of 
the  strong  man  over  the  loose  stones, 
op  the  rocky  path,  Qver  the  stiles, 
and  on  to  his  own  threshold.  There 
stood  John  Truscott,  with  a  gloom 
resting  oh  his  open  face  like  a  cloud 
on  a  broad  field,  shading,  but  not 
shadowing  it,  as  though  it  had  no 
right  to  a  being  there.  She  knew 
what  his  presence  meant;  he  was 
parbh  constable;  so  she  gave  her 
lover's  hand  one  gentle  clasp,  passed 
her  hand  over  his  brow,  muttered  a 
short  prtfyer,  "  God  help  thee,  Phil," 
and  then  sped  down  the  valley  to 
weep  and  pray  in  her  own  chamber. 

Oonfronted  with  his  own  sex,  PhiPs 
manhood    arose     again    erect     and 
'Strong ;  his  brow  cleared,  and  his  eye 
look^  out  calm  and  confident. 

*^  I  know  thy  errand.  Champion 
Jan,"  he  said ;  *'  and  will  go  with 
thee — don'J:  handcuff  me.  I  couldn't 
bear  that — could  n^t  bear  to  go  like  a 
criminal  through  the  streets." 

"  Never  fear,  Phil ;  I  will  do  my 
duty  gently  by  thee,  lad.  'Tis  a  black 
business,  but  I  never  will  believe  thee 
dost  it  wilfully.  I  have  known  thee 
boy  and  man  for  years,  and  never 
saw  thee  do  a  vengeful  or  wilful 
thing.  Tell  us,  lad,  all  about  it  I  * 
feel  like  a  fayther  to  thee,  and  would 
help  thee  all  I  can." 

Oonfidence  begat  strength.  Phil 
roused  himself,  thought  over  the  in- 
cidents of  that  fearful  night,  and  gave 
them  in  a  detail  more  circumstantial 
than  they  had  vet  occurred  to  him- 
self, and  his  heart  was  lightened 
thereby.  Thus  he  went  on  to  meet 
the  charge  of  murder,  upheld  by  his 
own  uprightness,  comforted  by  the 
memory  of  Grace's  tenderness  and 
love. 
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Early  on  that  OhriBtmas  morn,  old 
Joe  Treberne  had  gone  oat  in  his 
boat,  had  sailed  round  the  Willapark 
Point,  and  stood  in  towards  the 
Black  Pit.  With  his  wonted  habit, 
he  was  scanning  the  shore,  and  run- 
ning his  eye  over  the  cliff  and  the 
precipice,  when  it  lit  on  something 
strange  lyinff  on  a  shelving  slit  in 
the  wall  of  the  rock.  He  thought  at 
first  it  was  a  calf  or  goat  fallen  over ; 
but  then  it  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
motion;  the  wind  was  raising  the 
ctothea,  and  he  thought  it' must  be  a 
m»n.  He  put  the  boat  dose  in, 
jumped  on  the  ledge,  and  saw  indeed 
the  body  of  a  man.  A  g^lance  at  the 
drees  sufficed  to  recognise  Bichard 
Ourgenven.  The  legs  nung  dangling, 
and  seemingly  lifeless,  the  body  lay 
still  and  o^tblike,  the  arms  stiff 
and  motionless  by  its  side;  the 
pallor  of  death  was  on  the  £akoe,  but 
the  eyes  still  rolled  and  glared,  and 
the  breath  of  life  came  from  the  lips 
and  nostrils  in  quick  and  fitful  re- 
spirations. The  hands  were  cut  and 
bleeding,  and  one  still  clutched  a 
silk  neckerchief  with  a  firm  numbed 
grip. 

'*  Here  has  been  some  wild  work," 
muttered  the  pilot  *'  Twas  no  false 
or  tipsy  step  that  brpuffht  this  man 
over  the  cliff.  Dick  hath  met  with  a 
&11  from  some  hand  or  other.'' 

As  he  lifted  up  the  body,  he  saw 
no  trace  of  wound  or  blow ;  the 
limbs  and  trunk  were  paralysed  and 
powerless— the  only  vitality  was  in 
the  mouUi  and  eye.  The  collar  and 
^shirt  about  t^e  throat  were  torn  and 
displaced ;  and  as  Joe  and  his  mate 
carried  their  burden  to  the  boat,  the 
empty  sheath  of  a  knife  dropped  from 
the  sash  around  the  waist. 

'*Hot  blood,  cold  steel,  and  a 
death-grip  have  been  the  story  here, 
I  expect  I  hope  young  Farmer  Phil 
had  nought  to  do  with  this  business,*^ 
said  old  Joe,  as  he  made  a  bed  of 
ooats  and  sails  in  the  boat  for  the 
dying  man. 

"I  hope  not— I  hope  not,  pilot ; 
but  there  was  ever  a  grudge  atwizt 
'em  ;  and  both  of  'em  had  a  liking  for 
miller  Eosevear's  lass;  and  one  never 


knows  what  a  man  will  do  when  his 
heart  is  jealous,  like." 

Sadly  and  silently  they  pulled 
back  into  the  harbour.  Not  a  moan 
or  a  groan  came  from  Ourgenven; 
but  the  eye  flashed  and  wandered  as 
though  in  search  of  some  unseen 
thing.  A  door  was  soon  unhung,  and 
a  mattress  plaeed  on  it  to  mske  a 
litter,  on  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
a  cottage  where  he  had  lodged.  A 
crowd  soon  gathered  round,  and  made 
a  kind  of  procession.  The  sjtory, 
with  all  kinds  of  exaggeration,  went 
from  house  to  house,  and  lip  to  lip ; 
Phil's  name  was  gradually  connected 
with  the  eve^,  and  the  bruit  went 
abroad  that  Brazilian  Dick  had  been 
thrown  over  the  cliff  and  murdered 
by  young  BonoBval.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  placed  on  a  bed,  and  the 
doctor  bad  been  sent  for.  Fracture 
of  the  vertebras  and  laceration  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  his  verdict,  caused, 
he  said,  by  the  fall  There  was  no 
hope  of  life;  but  death  might  not 
ensue  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days, 
and  there  might  be  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness, and  partial  restoration  of 
the  mental  powers.  On  examination 
no  mark  was  found  which  indicated 
violence;  but  the  kerchief  clutohel 
in  the  hand  was  soon  identified  as 
having  belonged  to  Bounsval,  and  a 
pin  stock  in  it  was  recognised  as  an 
old  and  treasured  heirloom  of  his 
famUy.  This  and  many  corrobora- 
tive circumstances  made  a  body  of 
droumstantial  evidence  which  was 
considered  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  Phil  Gossipry  was 
soon  rife,  and  produced  the  story 
with  every  Mnd  of  variation.  One 
version  was,  that  Dick  had  been 
pixy-led,  and  had  thus  lost  his  way 
and  tumbled  down  into  the  Black 
Pit  Another  told  how  he  had  been 
haunted  and  bewitohed  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  and  had  gone  on  and  on 
following  its  sound,  until  he  was 
enticed  over  the  cliJOT.  Another  de- 
tailed more  circumstantially  bow  he 
and  Grace  had  met  up  by  the  Pointi 
how  Phil  had  followed  them,  how 
they  were  just  breaking  the  ring  in 
sign  of  troth,  when  he  had  sprang 
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forward  and  posKed  the  huppy  lover 
dowQ  the  preoipioe ;  how  Grace  had 
tried  to  spring^  after  him,  and  how 
die  had  swoaoded  away,  and  been 
foand  iQ  thia  state  by  the  old  sexton 
OD  the  steps  of  the  charch,  whea  he 
had  gooe  to  open  the  door. 

For  a  looff  time  the  d  viog  man  lay 
in  a  kind  ofstapor,  withont  siffo  or 
motion.  Yerr  strange  and  awfod  was 
this  Ufb  in  death — this  straggle  of 
strong  yitality  with  fat&  After  some 
hoars,  a  IbTerish  strengfth  seemed 
to  seise  npon  the  brain,  and  set  eye 
and  tongae  in  viyid  motion.  This 
spasmodic  action  of  thooght,  and 
look,  and  speech — ^the  terrible  memo- 
ries which  flashed  forth  in  ghastly 
glances,  and  were  shouted  out  m  wild 
atteranoes,  were  in  flearfal  contrast 
with  the  deadness  which  had  spread 
over  the  poor  body  from  the  neck 
downwards.  The  limbs  ooald  no 
longer  respond  to  the  impulses  of  the 
wilL  or  sympiUhiae  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  spirit. 

At  times  the  ravings  were  of  past 
things,  and  horrible  enonffh  were 
these  revelations.  At  times  he  would 
be  on  the  pirate's  deck  rejoicing  in 
fiendish  langh  at  the  tortures  of  his 
victims  as  they  went  over  into  their 
watery  grave  —  at  times  would  be 
knnching  out  imprecations  and  curses 
in  the  skver's  hold — at  times  would 
live  through  the  scenes  of  the  past 
night,  mixing  up  its  memories  with 
tl^  of  other  davs,  tangling  all  the 
dark  threads  of  life  together. 

"Ah  I  that  accursed  bellP  thus 
he  raved — ^*that  cursed  eye  I  I  had 
him  fast  and  sure — 'twas  my  turn 
then.  How  pale  he  looked  as  he  was 
tottering  on  the  briokl  How  he 
dutched  mv  throat!  I  feel  his  fin- 
gers now,  hot  and  throttling^  Then 
Uiat  bell, —  boom  —  boom  it  came 
on  my  ear,  and  that  eye  flashed 
Hke  lightning  firom  the  clouds.  Then 
my  feet  slipped.  How  it  donged  into 
my  ear  and  shot  into  my  brain  as 
I  hung  on  by  that  rock.  What  are 
those  priests  chanting  the  burial- 
service  for?  There  is  no  one  in  that 
chair  I  there  is  only  an  eye.    How  it 

Eierces;  I  can't  look  at  it  I  My 
old  is  giving !  How  sharp  the  rock 
isl  I  can't  look  up  for  that  eye,  and 
I  can't  go  dow^n  to  that  dark  hell 
down  there.    That  pale  lady  and  her 


husband  and  her  child  ate  down 
there,  looking  as  they  did  when  wo 
made  them  wailk  the  plank.  What 
are  those  black  fellows  crawling  up 
the  rock  for?  Chain  themi — lash 
them  I  Thrust  them  down — down 
into  the  black  pit  r 

Exhaustion  soon  followed,  and  he 
fbll  into  a  fitful  broken  sleep.  When 
he  awoke  again,  his  mind  had  re- 
covered its  consciousness,  and  was 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  phy- 
sical prostration.  The  spirit  had 
sunk  into  a  sort  of  calm ;  its  fierce- 
ness was  succeeded  by  a  half-sullen, 
half  -  penitent  mood.  There  was 
apathy  rather  than  dread  of  death; 
indifierence  rather  than  remorse ;  and 
it  was  then  that,  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  he  avowed  that  he 
had  sought  Phil  Bounsval's  life,  and 
that  the  struggle  in  which  he  had 
met  his  death  was  of  his  own  seeking. 
Investigation  soon  brought  corrobor- 
ations of  this  confession.  Grace  tes- 
tified to  having  seen  him  follow 
Bounsval  up  the  hill;  old  Truscott 
had  gone  to  the  spot,  and  there,  shin- 
ing in  the  grass,  found  a  knife  which 
hiM  been  worn  by  Onrgenven.  Gene- 
ral conviction  set  with  the  proof  of 
facts,  and  there  could  no  longer  be 
caase  or  reason  for  Phil's  detention. 
Never  did  Truscott  perform  a  duty 
more  gladly  and  heartily  than  when 
he  announced  Phil's  liberation.  The 
tear  stood  in  his  eye,  and  his  strong 
voice  faltered  as  he  congratulated 
him.  "  And  now  then,  lad,''  said  he, 
^'when  thou  hast  thanked  God  for 
thy  deliverance,  home  to  thy  sweet- 
heart, and  thou  mayest  yet  lubve  a 
happy  Ohristmas." 

*'jNo,  nol  I  must  see  'un  once 
more.  Though  I'm  innocent  in  intent, 
I  took  his  life,  and  must  have  his  for- 
giveness." They  were  alone  now  in 
that  chamber  of  death  —  the  once 
rivals,  the  two  strong  men— the  one 
bowed  by  sorrow,  the  other  lying 
broken  and  prostrate  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity.  Slowly  Phil  advanced 
towards  the  bed,  and  looked  down  on 
that  pale  face;  the  death  sweat  was 
on  the  brow  now,  and  the  eyes  were 
half  closed.  As  they  o^iened  on 
him,  there  shot  a  ray  of  their  wonted 
glare,  but  this  passed  away  as  Phil 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  said 
softly    and    calmly,  ''Dick,  Diok,  I 
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bero  liiee  no  malice— I  meaot  thee  no  power  of  speech  bad  gone,  bot  tbe 

barm.    Let  db  forgive  one*  another  e^e  looked  ont  peace  and  reoonciK*- 

ere  then  goeat  henoe.    Let  ns  part  in  tion ;  and  as  Philip  Bounsval  prayed 

peace."  there  by  that  bedside,  the  stain  of 

There  came  no  voice  in  answer ;  the  blood  passed  away  from  his  sooL 
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Twas  Christmas  night,  and  the 
fire  was  blazing  on  Hugh  Bosevear^s 
hearth,  bat  it  lighted  up  no  merriment 
or  gladness  there.  Sad  and  melan- 
choly was  the  group  by  that  fireside 
A  few  short  boars  had  brought  a 
change  as  thoagh  years  had  past  and 
gone,  and  hud  brought  age  and  blieht 
and  woe.  The  oM  milter  sat  in  his 
old  place,  silent  and  moarnfnl,  with 
his  head  bowed  on  his  chest,  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ffround.  Before  him  was 
a  large  old  oible,  and  on  the  open 
page  lay  his  horn  spectacles.  His 
wife  was  on  a  stool  at  his  feet,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  sobbing,  barst- 
ing  forth  into  exclamations,  half  sor- 
rowfiil,  half  prayerful  Opposite  sat 
Grace,  pale,  and  still  as  a  statae,  bat 
tearless  and  resigned,  her  sorrow 
touched  with  the  strength  of  trast, 
and  the  hopefulness  which  cometh 
from  prayer.  Tbas  tbe  night  was 
speeding  when  the  latch  was  lifted,*a 
footstep  was  heard  on  tbe  floor,  and 
Phil  stood  amoog  them.  Twas  like 
an  apparition,  bat  the  presence 
brought  at  once  a  sense  of  relief  and 
instinct  of  joy.  The  old  miller  sat  up 
erect  once  more.  The  dame  uttered 
a  (lerveDt  "  Thank  God  r  and  Grace 
gilded  silently  to  her  lover's  side. 

"Phil,"  said  tbe  old  man,  "I 
know'st  thou  art  free,  and  has  proved 
thy  innocence,  or  thou  wouldst  not 
have  come  to  my  hearthstone. 
Thank  God  for  it  Mv  heart  will 
keep  Christmas-time  yet.^' 

"Yes,  yes,  miller,  thou  should'st 
never  have  see'd  me  again  unless  I 
could  look  in  thy  face,  and  stand 
before  thee  a  clear  man.  He  confess- 
ed all,  tould  how  he  bad  tried  to  stab 
me  as  I  stooped  down,  and  how  'twas 
in  eelf-defence  I  threw  'im  from  the 
cliffi    We  have  parted  in  peace." 

There  was  not  much  demonstration 
or  utterance  in  the  joy  which  follow- 
ed.   It  was  calm  and  solemn,  such  as 


falls  on  hearts  which  have  passed 
from  trial  and  suffermg  into  peace 
and  gladness. 

Shortly  after  midnisht  old  Tms- 
cott  brought  the  last  tidings  from  the 
deathbed.  "He  has  paraed  away,** 
he  said — **  'tis  all  over.  He  was  calm 
and  peaceful-like  at  the  last  Old 
Goody  savs  she  heard  him  say  some 
prayer,  though  twas  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  As  the  bells  chimed  the 
hour  from  Tintagel  too,  a  sort  of 
faint  smile  came  over  his  face,  and 
his  lips  was  moving,  and  then  'twas 
all  still,  still." 

And  so  closed  the  Christmas  day 
which  had  dawned  so  darkly. 

The  summer  was  at  its  full,  the 
sun  fell  brfgbtly  on  the  downs  and  on 
the  old  church-tower  of  Botreaux. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  and  lay  basking 
in  the  brightness ;  tbe  furze  end  tbe 
heath  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
scent  of  thyme  and  clover  mingled 
freshly  with  the  sweet  air,  when  a 
marriage- train  passed  on  to  the  old 
church.  Old  Hugh  was  there,  old 
Troscott,  gay  and  hearty,  and  all  our 
old  friends.  And  as  Phil  and  Grace 
passed  out  again,  linked  arm-in-arm, 
they  looked  up  significantly  at  the 
silent  tower,  and  then  back  lovingly 
into  each  other's  face,  as  though  they 
felt  there  needed  no  bells  to  peal  the 
gladness  of  their  hearts. 

Tbe  events  of  tliat  terrible  night 
left  their  impress  on  Phil  in  a  certain 
seriousness  which  shaded,  though  it 
did  not  cloud,  his  cheerfulness.  He 
was  never  known  to  lay  his  hand  on 
a  man  again.  The  ring  knew  him 
no  more.  But  his  hearthstone  knew 
him  well.  On  it  he  stood  ever  a  glad 
and  happy  man,  and  he  was  often 
known  to  say  that  the  voices  of  his 
wife  an^  children,  as  he  crossed  his 
threshold,  rang  a  merrier  peal  on  his 
heart  than  could  ever  have  come 
from  tbe  holy  bells  of  Botreaux. 
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DSBIT  AND  ORBOIT. 


A  HOTEL  ushered  in  by  a  Preface 
from  Cbeyalier  BomeD  demands 
some  pecoliar  attention.  The  Intro- 
duction it8elf  18  not  without  a  grave 
and  political  interest,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  an  annecoeasary  appendix 
to  the  novel ;  for  not  only  does  it 
give  08  the  assarance  that  we  have 
here  before  us  a  literary  work  es- 
teemed by  intelligent  Germans,  bnt 
we  meet  with  observations  which 
assbt  the  English  reader  in  appreciate 
ing  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  na^ 
rative  he  is  aboat  to  pemse.  The 
Chevalier  has  also  delivered  some 
critical  opinions,  both  on  the  novel,  as 
a  species  of  literary  composition,  and 
OD  some  of  oar  own  modern  novelists, 
which,  coming  from  so  distingoished 
a  [man,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
cariosity  at  least,  if  not  with  implidt 
assent. 

The  novel  of  Debit  and  Credit  is 
one  which  we  can  safely  commend  to 
the  English  reader,  because  he  will 
find  himself  transported  into  new 
scenes,  new  positions,  and  gain  some 
insights  into  the  social  oooaiiion  and 
social  movements  of  a  foreign  country. 
Bat  whatever  its  rank  may  be  in  the 
higher  literature  of  Germany,  it  can 
take  only  a  secondary  place  amongst 
English  novels,  Germany,  which  is 
80  rich  in  works  of  profound  learning, 
of  historical  ^e^ea^cb,  and  historical 
criticism,  may  very  cheerfully  confess 
her  inferiority  in  this  department  of 
novel- writing ;  nor  could  there  be  a 
clearer  proof  of  this  inferiority  than 
the  great  pucoess  which  has  attended 
Debit  and  Credit  —  Soil  und  Haben 
—  in  its  own  country.  Merits  it  un- 
doubtedly hss,  but  they  are  rather 
the  merits  of  a  practised  writer  con- 
Bcientiuttsty  working  out  his  purpose, 
than  of  the  man  of  genius  writing 
from  his  own  abundant  and  irrf pres- 
sible  spontaneity  of  thought  and  feel- 
•  ing.  it  is  often  dull,  and  never  very 
iateresting. 

The  Obevalier  Hansen  has  particu- 
larly commended  the  work  of  Gustav 
Freytag  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of 


an  existing  state  of  society  (in  which 
light  it  will  be  chiefly  acceptable  to 
the  English  reader),  and  he  also  lays 
great  stress  on  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  story,  and  its  skil- 
ful denouement.  Here  he  introdaees 
some  general  observations  on  the 
novel  which  are  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  to  which  we  shall  venture 
to  append  an  obeervation  of  our 
own. 

<'In  all  this  the  author  proves 
himself  to  be  a  perfect  artist  and  a 
true  poet ;  not  only  in  the  treatment 
of  separate  events,  bat  in  the  far  more 
rare  and  higher  art  of  leading  his 
conception  to  a  satisfactory  develop- 
ment and  denouement.  As  this  re- 
quirement does  not  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally apprehended,  either  by  the 
writers  or  the  critics  of  our  modem 
novels,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
somewhat  more  earnestly  attempting 
its  vindication. 

"  The  romance  of  modem  times,  if 
at  all  deserving  of  the  name  it  inherits 
from  its  predecessors  in  the  romantic 
middle  ages,  represents  the  latest 
stadium  of  the  epic. 

"Every  romance  is  intended  or 
ought  to  be  a  new  Iliad  or  Odyssey ; 
in  other  words,  a  poetic  representa- 
tion of  a  course  of  events  consistent 
with  the  highest  laws  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  delineate  the 
general  history  of  a  people,  or  narrate 
the  fortunes  oi  a  chosen  hero.  If  we 
pass  in  review  the  romances  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  we  shall  find 
that  those  only  have  arrested  the  at 
tention  of  more  than  one  or  two  gen- 
erations, which  have  satisfied  this 
requirement  Ev^ry  other  romance, 
let  it  moralise  ever  so  loudly,  is  still  • 
immoral ;  let  it  offer  ever  so  much  of 
so-called  wisdom,  is  still  irrational 
The  excellence  of  a  romance,  like  that 
of  an  epic  or  a  drama,  lies  in  the  ap- 
prehension and  truthful  exhibition  of 
the  course  of  human  things.'* 

To  this  last  Bcotence  we  most  cor. 
dially  subs^ibe:  fidelity  to  nature, 
as  an  essential  truth  of  representa 
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tioiif  is  the  first  and  iDdispensable 
reqairement  Bat  has  not  the  Cheva- 
lier miogled  together,  in  this  passage 
and  in  others  that  follow,  two  very 
different  things — that  artificial  com- 
pleteness at  which  the  artist  aims  in 
the  stractnre  and  wiodiog-np  of  his 
narrative,  and  that  faitbfal  adherence 
to  tmth  and  probability,  both  of  cha- 
raoter  and  events,  which  may  very 
well  cohere  with  a  slovenly  or  care- 
less constractioa  of  the  plot  ?  We  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  Oheva- 
lier  has,  in  bis  own  thoaghts,  oon- 
fonnded  these  two  together,  but 
merely  that  he  seems  to  have  left  to 
ns  the  task  of  carefaily  discriminat- 
inffbetween  them. 

we  presame  that  nothing  more  is 
meant  by  "a  course  of  events  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  laws  of  moral 
government,*'  than  is  conveyed  in  that 
other  expression,  "a  trntht'al  exhibi- 
tion of  the  coarse  of  haman  things.'* 
A  really  fnithful  exhibition  of  life^-in 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  external 
fortnnes  of  the  actor  —  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  moral  government  It  is  not 
the  old-fashioned  poetical  jostioe  or 
retribntion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act, 
that  the  Obevalier  is  contending  for ; 
on  this  matter  all  men  are  pretty 
well  agreed :  the  real  morality  of  a 
fiction  depends  on  the  natnre  of  the 
characters  we  have  been  bronght  to 
sympathise  with,  and  verjr  little  on 
the  list  of  deaths  and  marriages  that 
closes  the  narrative.  If  an  artist,  bv 
false  representations,  or  by  those  half 
revelations  of  a  man  which  are  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  falsehood, 
engages  our  sympathies  in  behalf  of 
misanthropes  and  coxcombs,  volnp- 
tuaries  and  murderers,  he  is  doing  us 
all  the  evil  he  possibly  can ;  and  the 
evil  will  not  in  the  least  be  remedied 
^y  any  amoant  of  hanging  and  quar- 
tering, or  any  sentence  he  chooses  to 
pass  upon  them  in  the  few  words 
which  dismiss  them  from  the  scene. 
The  novelist  has  ^e  same  power  over 
OS  as  the  poet :  he  can  miike  us,  if 
he  pleases,  for  hoars  together,  the 
meet  and  most  generous  of  men ;  and 
something  of  that  virtuoas  enthosiasm 
he  has  kindled  in  us  may  remain  after 
the  book  is  closed,  and  follow  us  into 
our  daily  lifa  It  is  therefore  as  a 
true  and  complete  reflection  of  the 


inner  as  well  as  the  cater  life  of  man, 
that  the  high  morality  of  any  work  of 
fiction  is  to  be  found. 

Now  this  fidelity  to  nature,  this 
representation  of  human  character 
and  haman  events  as  they  really  do 
exist,  as  they  really  do  fallow  each 
other  in  this  world  of  God's  creation, 
is,  we  repeat,  of  the  utmost  valae  and 
importance.  Bat  that  skilful  de- 
nouement or  development  of  a  story 
which  our  artists  and  our  critics  are 
said  to  be  neglectful  of,  is  quite  an- 
other matter,  ai^d,  in  our  opinion,  a 
very  sabordinate  business.  An  art- 
ist may  be  unable  to  collect  ^together 
the  various  threads  of  his  narrative 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  neat  and  rounded 
whole  within  the  compass  of  his  no- 
vel, and  yet  the  actors  and  their 
doings,  so  far  as  he  has*  depicted 
them,  may  have  the  highest  trath  of 
representation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  very  dexterously  combine 
and  interweave  events  that  are  in 
themselves  improbable,  and  by  the 
very' dexterity  with  which  he  makes 
them  dovetail  the  one  into  the  other, 
disguise  from  us  their  inherent  false- 
hood. A  painter  who  has  been  un- 
able to  group  all  his  figures  within 
the  limits  of  his  canvass,  and  who 
at  both  ends  of  his  picture  leaves  a 
straggling  procession  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, some  of  them  curtailed  of  half 
their  proportions,  may  be  sadly  defi- 
cient m  the  art  of  composition,  and 
yet  may  exhibit  throughout  his  work 
a  genuine  love  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
There  may  be  as  much  fidelity  to 
real  life  in  a  story  fashioned  on  the 
type  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  in 
one  constructed  on  the  model  which 
the  Author  of  Waverley  gave  to  the 
world.  The  painter  or  the  novelist 
who  is  in  every  respect  a  consum- 
mate master  of  his  art,  must,  of 
course,  take  the  highest  place  in  the 
world's  admiration  ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  several 
merits  that  raise  him  to  that  high 
preeminence.  We,  from  our  critical 
chair,  are  not  about  to  promalgate 
the  heresy  to  all  our  rising  novelists, 
that  they  may  throw  to  the  winds  all 
care  and  toil  about  the  plot  and 
structure  of  their  works.  *  But  we 
are  heretics  enough  to  concern  oar- 
selves  very  little  about  this  so-called 
artistic  structure.     We  demand  of  a 
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noveliai  that  heahall  not  be/o&tf — 
we  demand,  ako,  that  he  shall  not 
be  dxdl;  we  give  him  wide  discre- 
tion, or  indiscretion,  if  yon  please,  as 
to  the  .manner  in  which  he  amoses 
OS,  and,  in  amosing,  instmcts. 

The  Chevalier  gives  a  lofty  descrip- 
tion of  what  oar  modern  novelists 
are  to  accomplbh,  and  we  hope  they 
will  profit  by  it  Homers  they  are 
to  be,  every  one  of  them.  And  if 
mere  construction  of  a  story  would 
ooostilate  a  resemblance  to  the  old 
bwpd,  we  will  venture  to  say — how- 
ever pro&nely  this  may  sound  to  the 
daaaioal  ear — that  many  a  novelist, 
whose  work  has  lived  its  year  or  two 
in  the  circulating  librarv,  and  then 
been  .beard  of  no  more,  has  avt-jdot- 
ted  the  Iliad.  Indeed,  when  we 
read  oq,  and  observe  the  examples 
which  the.  learned  critic  gives  us  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  well- 
OQDBtracted  novel,  we  fed  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  construction, 
after  all,  can  be  otherwise  than  good. 
Gil  Bla$f  it  seems,  is  one  pattern  of 
excellence,  and  Git  Bias  is  nothing 
bat  a  string  of  adventures,  or  collec- 
tion of  separate  stories.  You  have 
as  much  sense  of  completeness  if  you 
read  half  the  novel,  as  if  you  read 
thewholQ;  and  we  suspect  that  you 
will  carry  away  the  best  impression 
of  the  book  by  contentiug  yourself 
with  somewhat  less  than  half. 

In  our  own  literature,  the  novel 
(regarded  as  a  skilfully-constructed 
narrative,  whose  predominant  inter- 
est lies  in  the  issue  of  events)  reached 
its  perfection  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  In 
his  works  we  have  the  utmest  va- 
riety of  character ;  we  have  political 
and  religious  opinions  of  various 
shades  brought  before  us,  though 
generally  evoked  from  the  past;  we 
have  kings  and  priests,  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads ;  we  have  even  the  learn- 
ing of  the  antiquary  embodied  in  the 
Lurd  of  Monkbarns,— but  over  all 
rises  predominant  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  we  are  carried  on,  if  not 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  yet  with 
the  swift  un pausing  current  of  a 
strong  river.  We  look  at  the  scene 
we  traverse,  we  admire  the  person- 
ages we  meet,  but  still  we  hurry  on 
with  breathless  curiosity.  So  perfect 
is  the  art  of  narration,  so  skilfully 
are   the   incidents    linked   together, 


and  interwoven  with  the  progress 
of  the  story,  that  if  there  should 
be  occasionally  an  improbability  in 
the  events  or  in  the  dialogue,  the 
whole  looks  so  true  that  the  impro- 
bability is  not  detected.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  events  could  have 
happened  in  any  other  way  than  is 
there  recorded. 

After  the  school  which  the  Author 
of  Wofwrley  may  be  said  to  have 
founded,  had  lasted  for  some  time, 
our  modern  novel  developed  itself  in 
two  new  directions.  1.  The  past 
was  discarded  for  the  present,  per- 
sons from  the  lower  classes  were 
brought  prominently  forward,  and 
portraiture  was  aimed  at  more  than 
narrative.  2.  The  interest  both  of 
narrative  and  character  was  subor- 
dinated to  some  thoughtful  purpose, 
or  some  system  of  opinions  which  the 
author  was  desirous  of  forwarding  or 
expounding. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  many  worthy 
successors :  he  who  rose  to  found  a 
new  dynasty  was  Charles  Dickens. 
Enough  of  history,  enough  of  courts ; 
enonffh  of  your  Stuarts,  their  piety 
or  £eir  profligacy;  the  stream  of 
life  is  passing  by  us,  broader  than 
ever,  and  we  can  look  at  it  with  our 
eyes;  let  us  look  at  our  own  profli- 
gates, they  may  be  quite  as  well 
worth  stadying  as  those  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty ;  and  whereas  the  life  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  young  and  old, 
appears  to  be  almost  exhausted,  let 
us  look  at  large  over  mere  men  and 
women;  haply  wherever  there  is  a 
face  grinning  with  delight,  or  wan 
with  sorrow,  there  may  be  something 
worth  our  knowledge,  our  sympathy, 
perhaps  our  admiration.  Dickens 
led  the  Muse  out  into  the  street  or 
the  Muse  led  him  ;  she  took  her 
course  up  Fleet  Street,  dived  into 
the  Borough,  and  turned  into^  the 
courtyard  of  a  miserable  old  inn  ; 
there  she  found  Sam  Weller  cleaning 
boots.  Many  an  elegant  novelist 
while  the  travelling-carriage  stopped 
to  change  horses,  had  glanced  at 
some  sudi  figure,  and  noted  an  acci- 
dental oddity  of  manner  or  of  speech  ; 
Charles  Dickens  loitered  up  the  yard, 
entered  into  conversation,  got  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  man,  chose  him 
for  his  hero,  and  presented  him  be- 
fore the  world  at  large.    The  world. 
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at  lam  received  him  with  open  arms. 
The  Pickwick  Papers  not  only  have 
no  skilfally-constracted  plot,  bat  a 
disaster -occarred  ^to  sach  pIoC  or  plan 
as  had  been  formed,  and  it  stands 
before  us  like  a  half-bailt  house,  of 
which  one  -wing  only  has  been  com- 
pleted. No  one  troubles  himself 
about  this;  no  one  seems  at  all  af- 
flicted by  this  imperfecl  denouement, 
this  "arrested  development**  of  the 
story.  Every  reader  will  tell  you 
that  all  he  knows  about  the  matter 
is,  that  he  has  made  acquaintance 
with  Sam  Weller  and  several  other 
remarkable  persons,*  and  that  he 
shall  never  for^t  them  as  long  as  he 
lives.  There  lies  the  greatest  triumph 
a  novelist  can  have.  A  more  artistic 
structure  would  have  been  an  addi- 
tional charm,  and  othet  novels  of 
Dickens  possess  this  additional  me- 
rit; but  it  is  a  merit  we  scarcely 
think  of;  we  are  engrossed  with  a 
few  favourite  personages,  are  de- 
lighted when  they  appear,  look  with 
eagerness  for  their  return,  and,  when 
the  book  is  closed,  have  some  vi^gue 
impression  that  we  may  possibly 
catch  sight  of  them  somewhere  aboat 
the  world.  The  truthful  representsr 
tion,  and  the  artistic  structure  of  the 
story,  are,  we  see,  two  very  different 
things.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  will  ex- 
cuse us  for  passing  over  his  name 
here.  He  is  not  easily  classified  ;  he 
disturbs,  by  the  variety  of  his  works, 
the  neatness  of  our  programme,  and 
so  accomplished  an  autuor  will  at 
once  admit  the  validity  of  this  ex- 
cuse. He  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
represent  the  transition  period.  By 
the  skilful  condact  of  his  narrative 
he  belongs  to  the  Waverley  school ; 
bv  the  great  diversity  of  scenes  and 
characters  he  has  portrayed,  to  all 
schools.  Just  when  his  critics  had 
satibfied  themselves  that  they  had 
duly  catalogued  and  described  him, 
he  broke  loose  from  all  bounds,  and 
produced  a  new  variety,  and  the 
most  charming  of  all  his  works,  the 
Caxtons. 

OontemporaneousYy  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Pickwickian  dynas- 
ty, another  development  of  the  novel 
was  taking  place.  It  was  used  as  a 
vehicle  fbr  setting  forth  the  autbor^s 
opinions,  political  or  religious.  Ward 
and  Disraeli,  and   the  many  writers 


of  religious  novels,  adopted  this  form 
of  composition  as  a  mode  of  diffusing 
their  speculative  opinions. 

Now,  whether  this  is  a  legitimate 
use  of  fiction,  depends  entirely  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  design  is  exe- 
cuted. If,  to  the  total  disregard  of 
faithful  representation  of  meo  and 
women,  and  the  circumstances  of  life, 
an  author  makes  his  characters  mere 
puppets — mere  mouthpieces  for  the 
exposition  of  his  views— his  work  is 
neither  essay,  nor  novel,  nor  any  de- 
scribable  production  whatever.  "  A 
mere  tendency  Dovel,**  says  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  "  is  in  itself  a  monster  f 
and  we  presume  that  by  a  mere  ten- 
dency novel  is  meant  the  sort  of  com- 
position we  have  been  describing, 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the 
tendency  of  the  work.  But  if  a 
faithful  representation  is  given  of 
any  section  of  society ;  if  men,  so  Car 
as  they  differ  in  their  sentimeDta  or 
their  creeds,  are  truly  portrayed ; 
if  the  influence  upon  our  social  rela- 
tions of  diversities  of  speculative 
opinion  is  accurately  traced, — then 
the  reflective  or  the  "tendency" 
novel  takes  a  legitimate  and  a  high 
place  in  literature.  But  here  also  we 
may  notice  that,  in  this  species  of 
composition,  the  artistic  structure,  or 
dexterous  evolution  of  the  incidents 
of  the  story,  becomes  a  very  subordi- 
nate matter.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  artist  tones  down  the  in- 
terest of  his  narrative.  An  anxious 
interest  in  the  dinouement,  such  as 
the  Author  of  Waverley  excites  in  us, 
would  be  incompatible  with  bis  main 
purpose ;  for  if  he  should  once  raise 
in  us  this  breathless  curiosity  in  ^the 
issue  of  events,  we  can  no  longer  be 
patient  listeners  to  any  of  that  re- 
flective wisdom  he  wishes  to  instil 
into  us.  We  cannot  go  upon  a  geo- 
logical excursion,  examining  strata 
and  collecting  specimens,  and  feel  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  aud  death  that  we  push  on  with 
all  speed  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
The  story  being  thrown  thus  in  the 
background,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  writer  and  critic  become  very 
lax  in  their  requirements  as  to  a 
satisfactory  or  skilful  developmeoL 

Our  canon  of  criticism  is  here, 
therefore,  very  brief  and  very  in- 
dulgent.   We  require  truthfulness — 
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fidelity  to   haman    natare.      What 
shall    be   represented,    or   in    what 
manner,  the  artist    moat    determine 
at  his  own  peril    Here  it  is  he  who 
teaches  the  critic — teaches  him  what 
can  be  done.    A   Tristram  Shandy 
is  a  thing   altogether  unknown  tiU 
a    Sterne    writa     it.      From    the 
Iliad    down    to    the    narrative    of 
Esther  Summerson  in  Bleak  House 
(which    as     an    artistic    invention, 
would  be  pronounced  utterly    inde- 
fensible, but  over  which  old  men's 
^es  have  filled  with  tears),  it  is  the 
poet  who  teaches  us  .what    can  be 
done  or  created  in  art.    The  critic, 
we  will    presume,  is  a   philosopher 
who  has  bad  his  eye  on  man  and  on 
the  history  of  man,  who  has  studied 
human  nature,  its  passioos,  its  pre- 
judices, its  grandeurs,  and  its  follies, 
and  who    will  therefore  know,  when 
the  poet's  creation  comes  before  him, 
how  far  it  resembles    the    original 
But  what  the  poet  can    create   he 
must  learn  from  the   poet    himself. 
In  fine,  we  are  obliged  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that   everything  must  be 
permitted  to  the  novelist  except  the 
fault  of  being  untruthful,  and  that 
other  fault,    which  perhaps   is  con- 
sidered by  most  men  as  still  more 
heinous  —  that  of '  being  dull    For 
onrselves,  we  give  carte  Nanehe  to 
the  whole  tribe,  in  all  their  agreeable 
varieties,  to  be  amusing,  exciting,  in- 
structive, in  whatever  way  they  think 
fit    Let  them    miogle  narrative  and 
reflection    in    whatever    proportions 
they  please — portray  whatever  suits 
them  in  finished  picture  or  unfinish- 
ed sketch — we  will  heartily  forgive 
them  for  ministering  to  our  delight, 
though  in  the  most  irregular  manner. 
There  are  some  remarks  of  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen's  on  our^own   novelists 
and    on    their   comparative    merits, 
which  we  should  have  liked,  in    a 
friendly  spirit,  to  have    canvassed ; 
but  we  have  a  long  task  before  us. 
We  should  prefer  to  linger  over  the 
Pre&ce  but  we  must  proceed,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  the    novel  itself  of 
Gtistav  Freytag.    Yet  there  is  one 
critical  judgment  of  the  Chevalier's 
which  cannot  but   occasion  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise.     Hope's  Anas- 
tasiue,  it  seems,  is  vastlv  superior  to 
the  Bob  Roy  and  Guy  ifannering  of 
Scott      We  half  suspect  that  our 


grave  Chevalier  disguised  some  sly 
humour  and  love  of  mischief  here, 
and  that  he  delivered  himself  of  this 
decree— just  as  some  of  our  country- 
men indulge  themselves,  in  their  tra- 
vels, in  certain  eccentricities — "  to 
astonish  the  ni^ives."  The  eloquent 
writing  of  Anastasiua  has  already  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  praise ;  but  a 
delineation  of  character  which  re- 
solves itself  into  the  mere  black  and 
white  of  unrestrained  passion,  has 
never  amongst  us  been  exalted  above 
the  portraiture  of  subtler  shades  and 
more  complex  varieties  of  human 
character,  whether  national  or  indi- 
vidual, if  mere  breadth  and  univer- 
sality is  to  prevail,  shall  we  not  end 
at  last  by  proclaiming  that  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia^  is  the  great- 
est novel  in  tne  English  language? 
What  is  still  more  embarrassing,  we 
find  that  '*  the  only  work  worthy  to 
be  named  along  with  Anastasius" — 
is  Kingeley's  Hypatia.  The  Chevn- 
lier  gives  us  too  manj  riddles  at  once. 
We  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater 
difficulty,  to  discover  the  resemblance 
between  Anastasifus  and  Hypatia,  ia 
the  superiority  of  Kingsley  to  Scott 
The  purpose  of  DSit  and  Credit 
may  be  broadly  stated  to  be  this: 
to  exalt  the  middle  snd  commercial 
classes  in  their  own  appreciation  ;  to 
teach  them  that  they  essentially  form 
the  State;  to  give  them  coundence 
in  themselves  as  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites for  political  freedom,  or  what 
we  term,  in  modem  days,  a  consti- 
tutional government  The  purpose 
is  good  and  highly  rational,  and  we 
in  this  country,  of  whatever  shade  of 
politics,  can  raise  no  objection  to  it. 
We  presume  that  the  middle  classes 
in  Germany  need  this  lesson ;  we 
do  not  Here  in  England  the  com- 
mercial community  has  not  the  least 
want  of  confidence  in  itself;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  the  least 
pretension,  on  the  part  of  the  nobi- 
fity  or  the  landed  proprietors,  to  tbe 
exclosive  exercise  of  political  power. 
There  is  an  understood  copartne^ 
ship  between  commercial  and  territo- 
rial wealth ;  and  though  the  partners 
do  occasionally  contend  with  much 
apparent  animosity,  there  is  on  both 
sid^  a  strong  unshaken  conviction 
that  bach  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
Such  political  partnership  does  not 
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seem  to  be  established  in  Germany, 
and  chiefly  from  a  wont,  on  the  part 
of  the  middle  classes,  of  a  perma- 
nent, steadfast,  and  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  themselves;  at  least  so 
we  gather. 

In  executing  his  pnrptise  the 
aathorsets  before  us  two  pictures — 
the  merchant,  his  domestic  life  and 
his  honourable  acttWtj;  and  the 
nobleman  and  his  family,  with  their 
elegance  and  instability.  The  repre- 
sentacive  of  nobility,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a^  TiTy  weak  man.  He  is 
not,  however,  portrayed  here  in  the 
dark  colours  in  which  the  con- 
demned aristocrat  is  often  made  to 
figure.  The  Baron  Yon  Bothsattel 
is  A  man  of  honourable  sentiments, 
courtaous,  urbane,  attached  to  his 
wife  and  children  :  he  has  rather  the 
weaknesses  than  the  vices  attributed 
to  his  class.  He  would  have  passed 
through  life  very  creditably  if  some 
demon  had  not  whispered  to  him — 
that  he  too  might  get  rich  and  make 
money.  And  here  the  observation  will 
occur  to  the  reader  that  the  Baron  is 
brought  into  disadvantageous  compa- 
rison with  the  merchant^  by  becom- 
ing himself  a  man  of  commerce,  for 
which  career  his  previous  education 
had  unfitted  him.  He  makes  a 
«wretched  man  of  business;  in  plain 
words,  acts  like  a  fool;  and,  from 
acting  like  a  fool,  is  led,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  to  act  dishonourably. 
It  is  the  nobleman  building  a  &ctory, 
and  under  the  influence  of  crafty 
men  who  take  advantage  of  his  ig- 
norance and  his  love  of  gain  to  le^l 
him  into  ruin,  that  is  here  por- 
trayed. The  character  is  natural 
enough,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  the  class.  If  we  wished 
to  portray  the  hourgeoist  we  take  him 
in  his  own  element ;  we  do  not  paint 
him  as  the  bourgeois  gentUhomme. 
If  we  would  describe  a  nobleman, 
we  do  not  seize  the  moment  when 
he  has  allied  himself  with  usurers, 
and  is  building  a  tall  brick  chimoey 
under  the  wmdows  of  his  country- 
seat 

But  before  we  proceed  fhrther 
either  with  the  Baron  or  the  mer- 
chant, we  must  introduce  the  young 
hero  of  the  piece  (Anton)  whor  acts 
as  the  link  of  connection  between 
the  two.   Anton  is  a  good  youth,  gen* 


erous,  intelligent,  indastrious ;  but  in 
order  that  he  should  act  the  part 
here  assigned  to  him,  be  has  more  of 
the  Master  Pliable  in  his  composition 
than  is  consistent  with  so  much 
good  sense  and  resolution  as  he  in 
general  displays,  and  is  at  all  times 
accredited  with.  He  is  a  clerk  in 
the  merchant's  counting-house,  and 
not  indifferent  to  the  merchant's 
young  sister,  Sabine,  the  sweet  do- 
mestic spirit  who  presides  over  his 
well-ordered  household;  but  he  is 
also  iotrodnced  to  the  family  of  the 
Baron,  and  falls  under  the  influence 
of  that  charm  of  manner  which  dis- 
tinguishes refined  society.  The  sister 
of  the  merchant  and  the  daughter 
of  the  Baron  exercise  an  alternate 
and  apparently  an  equal  influence 
over  his  aflfecUoos.  Prompted  by  a 
geoeroos  impulse,  he,  for  a  time, 
forsakes  his  career  as  a  merchant  to 
become  the  agent  of  a  bankrupt 
nobleman.  It  will  be  seen  at  onoe 
that  Anton  is  one  of  those  heroes 
who  is  in  some  measure  sacrifi(xxl 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  plot.  He  is 
as  good  and  consistent  as  the  story 
permits,  and  no  reasonable  hero  could 
require  more  than  this  of  the  novelise 
who  creates  him. 

"  Ostrau  " — ^it  is  thus  our  novel  opens 
— "  is  a  small  town  near  the  Oder,  cele- 
brated even  as  far  as  Poland  for  its 
gymnasium  and  its  gingerbread.  In  this 
patriarchal  spot  had  dwelt  for  many 
years  the  accountant-royal,  "Wohlfart)  an 
enthuaiastioally  loyal  subject,  and  a 
hearty  lover  of  his  fellow-men — with  one 
or  two  exceptiona  He  married  late  in 
life^  and  his  wife  and  he  lived  in  a  small 
house,  the  garden  of  which  he  himself 
kept  in  order.  For  a  long  time  the  happy 
pair  were  childless;  but  at  length  came 
a  day  when  the  good  womui,  having 
smartened  up  her  White  bed-curtains 
with  a  broad  fringe  and  heavy  tassels, 
disappeared  behind  them  amidst  the  ap- 
probation of  all  her  female  friends.  It 
was  under  the  shade  of  those  white  bed- 
curtains  that  the  hero  of  our  tale  was 
born." 

Nerer  surely  was  hero  ushered  into 
the  world  in  a  more  delicate  and 
mysterious  manner.  We  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  this  new  formula  for 
the  expression  of  so  old-foshioned  an 
event  *'To  disappear  behind  the 
fringed  curtains  and  the  heavy  tas- 
sels I'*— we  recommend   the    phrase 
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to  all  oar  eophaistio  friends.  Bat 
the  progenj  thus  delioately  intro- 
daoed  upon  the  scene  is  destined, 
before  he  comes  to  man's  estate,  to 
lose  both  parents.  We  see  him  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  an  orphan  lad, 
on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
▼iDce.  provided  with  a  letter  of  in* 
trodaction  to  one  SchrdteTi  a  mer- 
chant. 

As  he  travels  on  foot,  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  diverge  from  the  highway, 
and  finds  that  the  meadow-path  he 
has  chosen  condncts  to  the  private 
groands  of  the  Baron  Yon  Both- 
sattel. 

"  He  now  foand  himself  in  a  planta- 
tion wiih  neatly-gravelled  paths.  As  he 
went  on,  it  more  and  more  assumed  the 
character  of  a  garden ;  a  sadden  turn, 
and  he  stood  on  a  grass  plot  and  saw  a 
gentleman's  seat,  with  two  side-towers 
and  a  balcony,  rise  before  him ;  vines 
and  climbing  roses  ran  up  the  towers, 
and  beneath  the  balcony  was  a  vestibule 
well  filled  with  flowers.  In  abort,  to  our 
Anton,  brought  up  as  he  had  been  in  a 
small  town,  it  aU  appeared  beauteous 
and  stately  in  the  extreme.  He  sat 
down  behind  a  bushy  lilac,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
soena  How  happy  the  inhabitants  must 
be  I  how  noble^  how  refined  I  A  certain 
respect  for  everything  of  acknowledged 
distinction  and  importance  was  innate 
in  the  son  of  the  accountant ;  and  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  beauty  around  him, 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  himself  he  felt 
utterly  insignificant — ^a  species  of  social 
pigmy  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

**  For  some  time  he  sat  and  looked  in 
perfect  stillness;  at  last  the  picture 
riiiftod.  A  lovely  lady  came  out  on  the 
balcony,  clad  in  white  summer  attire, 
with  white  lace  sleeves,  and  stood  there 
like  a  statua  When  a  gay  paroquet 
flew  out  of  the  room  and  lighted  on  her 
hand,  Anton's  admiration  went  on  in- 
creasing. But  when  a  young  girl  fol- 
lowed the  bird,  and  wound  her  arms 
round  the  lovely  lady's  neck,  and  the 
paroquet  kept  wheeling  about  them,  and 
perching,  now  on  the  shoulder  of  one, 
and  then  on  that  of  th^  other,  his  feel- 
ing of  veneration  became  such  that  he 
blushed  deeply,  and  drew  back  further 
mto  the  lilao  trees'  shadowsi  Then, 
with  his  imi^nation  filled  by  what  he 
had  seen,  he  went  with  elastic  step  along 
ttie  broad  walk,  hoping  to  find  a  way  of 
exit" 

He  bad  not  proceeded  far  before 
Uie  yoaoger  of  theae  ladies  overtook 


him,  moanted  on  a  black  pony,  and 
nsing  her  parasol  as  a  whip.  This  is 
Leoore,  the  Baron's  daughter.  She 
had  seen  Anton  fh>ffl  tte  balcony  ; 
and  when  he  stole  away  from  the 
lilac-trees,  she,  by  way  of  sport,  had 
griven  chase.  She  accosts  oar  yonth, 
and  is  pleased  with  the  ingenuous 
delight  and  admiration  he  exhibits; 
shows  him  the  garden,  plncks  straw- 
berries for  him,  rows  him  across  a 
little  lake  in  her  own  boat,  and  leaves 
him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  bewilder- 
ment 

His  ecstasy  is  interrupted  by  the 
harsh  voice  of  a  yonih  of  his  own 
age,  Yeitel  Itzig,  a  Jew,  who  plays 
a  conspicnons  part  in  the  drama  that 
follows.  Itzig  also  is  jtmrneying 
from  Ostraa  to  the  capital  (Breslaa, 
we  presume,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Silesia)  to  make  bis  fortune.  He 
has  rather  peculiar  ideas  how  •  for- 
tune is  to  be  made.  He  does  not 
dream  that  the  capital  is  paved  with 
gold,  bat  he  has  dreams  of  old  cap- 
boards,  in  which  forgotten  title-deeas 
have  been  stowed  away,  or  of  myste- 
rioos  secrets  which,  if  once  discovered, 
will  put  the  owners  of  large  estates 
in  your  power.  Some  secret  there 
most  be  for  getting  rich,  or  how  have 
men  risen  from  poverty  like  his  own 
to  enormons  wealth?  Sach  secret 
he  means  to  learn  in  the  capital ;  and 
if  the  devil  is  there  to  teach  and  sell 
it  upon  the  old  terms,  it  is  plain  that 
Yeitel  Itzig  is  prepared  to  i>archase ; 
and  it  is  eqaally  plain  that  if  young 
Itzig's  soul  is  to^  the  parchase- 
money,  the  devil  will  have  a  very 
sorry  bargain:  he  will  be  buying 
what  is  already  his  own.  We  shall 
afterwards  see  that  Itzig  does  learn 
the  secret  of  getting  rich,  and  that 
the  devil  appears  to  him  in  the  form 
of  an  old  vUlanoas  broken-down 
lawyer,  who  teaches  him  the  myste-  . 
ries  of  bill-broking,  and  how  to  com- 
mit every  sort  of  fraud,  without 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  law.  Gnnning.  utter  absence 
of  every  kind  of  scruple,  antiring 
energy  in  fraud,  a  heart  and  a  head 
that  neither  of  them  ever  ache— this 
is  the  infallible  recipe  for  wealth 
whiish  the  devil  now  sells  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  purchase. 

The  two  ydtiths  enter  the  capital 
together;  Ajiton  to  tread  a  qoite 
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diflerent  path  to  wealth— that  of 
eheerfal  mdostry,  which  is  as  con- 
staotly  profitable  to  society  as  to  him 
who  practises  It  He  is  installed  in 
8chr6ter*8  connting-hoose  and  ware- 
hoQse.  He  is  snrronnded  by  huge 
stores  of  groceries,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  Tarioos  shopkeepers  of  G^er- 
many.  He  finds  even  some  scope  for 
his  imagination  —  for  that  spirit  of 
poetry  which  every  geperons  youth 
bears  in  hU  bosom — in  his  highly 
useful  employment 

"  The  hours  that  he  first  spent  in  the 
warehouses,  amidst  the  varied  produce 
of  different  lands,  were  fraught  with  a 
certam  poetry  of  their  own,  as  good, 
perhaps,  as  any  other.  There  was  a  large, 
gloomy,  vaulted  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  which  lay  stores  for  the  traffic 
of  the  day.  Tuns,  bales,  chests,  were 
pile^  on  each  other,  which  every  land, 
every  race,  had  contributed  to  fill.  The 
floating  paUhce  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  swift  American  brig,  the  patri- 
archal ark  of  the  Dutchman,  the.  stout- 
ribbed  whaler,  the  smoky  steamer,  the 
gay  Chiueae  junk,  the  light  canoe  of  the 
Malay — oil  those  had  battled  with  winds 
and  waves  to  furnish  this  vaulted  room. 
A  Hindoo  woman  had  woven  that  mat- 
ting ;  a  Chinese  had  painted  that  chest ; 
a  Congo  negro^  in  the  service  of  a  Vir- 
ginian planter,  had  looped  those  canes 
oyer  the  cotton  bales ;  that  square  block 
of  zebra- wood  had  grown  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  Brazils,  and  monkeys,  and 
bright-hued  parrots  had  chattered  among 
its  branches.  Anton  would  stand  long 
in  this  ancient  h^  after  Mr.  Jordan's 
lessons  were  ovejP&bsorbed  in  wonder 
and  interest,  till  roof  and  pillars  seemed 
transformed  to  bro&d-leaved  palm-trees, 
and  the  noise  of  the  streets  to  the  roar 
of  the  sea — a  sound  he  only  knew  in  his 
dreams;  and  this  delight  in  what  was 
ibreign  and  unfimiiliar  never  wore  ofi^ 
but  led  him  to  become,  by  readings  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  countries 
whence  all  these  stores  came,  and  with 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  collected." 

The  poetical  aspect  which  trade 
ma^  be  made  to  assume  is  a  favourite 
atopic  with  onr  author,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  fully  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  as  may  be  seen  bv 
the  passage  we  have  just  qooted.  A 
little  farther  on,  Anton  is  talking 
with  a  young  friend. 

***But  how  poor  hi  vivid  sensations 
onr    oiviliaed    eodsfenoe    is^*    rejoined 


Bemhard.     ^  am  sure  you  must  often 
feel  business  very  prosaic.* 

*' '  That  I  deny,*  was  the  eager  reply; 
'  I  know  nothing  so  interesting  as  bnsi- 
ness.  We  live  amidst  a  many-coloured 
web  of  countless  threads,  stretching 
across  land  and  sea^  and  connectiog  man 
with  man.  Wlion  I  place  a  sack  of  coffee 
in  the  scales,  I  am  weaving  an  invisible 
link  between  the  colonist's  daughter  in 
Brazil  who  had  plucked  the  beans,  and 
the  young  mechanic  who  drinks  it  for 
his  breakfast ;  and  if  I  take  up  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  I  seem  to  see  on  one  side, 
the  Malay  who  has  rolled  it  up,  and  on 
the  other  the  old  woman  of  our  auboifo 
who  grates  it  over  her  pudding.' 

"  '  You  have  a  lively  imagination,  and 
are  happy  in  the  utility  of  your  calling. 
But  if  we  seek  for  poetry,  we  must^  like 
Byron,  quit  civilised  countries  to  find  it 
on  the  sea  or  in  the  desert' 

"  *  Not  so,'  replied  Anton,  pertinacious- 
ly ;  '  the  merchant  has  just  as  poetical  ex- 
periences as  any  pirate  or  Arab.  There 
was  a  bankruptcy  lately.  Could  you 
have  witnessed  the  gloomy  lull  before 
the  storm  broke,  the  fearful  despair  of 
the  husband,  the  high  spirit  of  his  wiie^ 
who  insisted  upon  throwing  in  her  own 
fortune  to  the  last  dollar  to  save  his 
honour,  you  would  not  say  that  our 
OJdling  is  poor  in  passion  or  emotion.'  *' 

There  is  in  the  merchant's  oonnt- 
ing-house  a  certain  Yon  Fink,  a 
volunteer  clerk,  as  he  is  called,  an 
aristocrat  by  birth,  who  is  in  his  pre- 
sent position  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  oommero&  Yon 
Fink's  social  status  will  appear  ao 
enigma  to  the  English  reader,  for  he 
emerges  from  the  groceries  of  Sebio- 
ter's  warehouse  to  take  a  leading 
place  in  fashionable  life.  He  is  a 
prime  favourite  with  the  aristocratic 
circle.  It  is  as  if  a  young  gentleman  . 
should  step-  out  'of  Fortnum  and 
MasorCs,  where  he  had  been  plying 
the  pen  all  the  morning,  to  be  the 
fevourite  companion  of  fashionable 
loungers  in  the  clubs  of  St  James's 
Street,  or  the  most  acceptable  of 
visitors  to  those  ladies  whose  balls 
and  concerts  are  recorded  in  the 
Morning  Post,  But  what  may  be 
an  impossibility  in  London,  may  be 
an  ordinary  occnrrenoe  in  Breslaa; 
and  the  mysterioos  Yon  may  render 
pardonable  the  ledger  and  the  scales. 
It  may  give  a  certain  easts,  which, 
attaching  to  the  person,  cannot  be 
Iost»   even   if    onr    social   Brahmin 
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Bhofolcl  become  the  most  luefbl  and 
indiistriotis  of  men.  We  accept  the 
aoooont  of  this  noble  Tolnnteer  clerk 
with  the  modesty  which  a  foreigner 
shonld  display  on  such  occasions. 
Whether  Heir  Von  Fink,  in  this  and 
some  other  peculiarities,  is  a  probable 
personage,  he  is,  at  all  events,  an 
amnsin^  one.  He  carries  everything 
before  him ;  even  the  heart  of  the 
gentle  Sabine  has  not  resisted  his 
influence,  llirough  his  instrumen- 
tality, and  by  a  manoeuvre  which  we 
cannot  stop  to  explain,  Anton  is  in- 
troduced to  aristocratical  society,  and 
again  encounters  Leoore  and  the 
&ron  and  Baroness  of  Bothsattel. 
Under  some  vague  impression  that 
an  interesting  secret  rests  over  the 
birth  and  prospects  of  our  hero,  a 
certain  Frau  Von  Baldereck  invites 
him  to  her  party :  he  is  soon  dancing 
with  Lenore. 

" '  A  distiDguished-looking  pair/  cried 
Fran  Yon  Baldereck,  as  Anton  and 
Lenore  whirled  past. 

<*  *  She  talks  too  much  to  him/  said 
the  Baroneas  to  her  husband,  who  hap- 
pened to  join  her. 

"  *  To  himf  asked  he;  'who  is  the 
young  manf  I  have  never  seen  the 
ace  before.* 

••  *  He  is  one  of  the  adherents  of  Herr 
Yon  Fink — ^he  is  alone  here — has  rich 
relatives  in  Russia  or  America ;  I  do  not 
like  the  acquaintance  for  Lenore.* 

"*  Why  not?*  replied  the  Baron ;  *he 
looks  a  good  innocent  sort  of  youth,  and 
is  far  better  suited  for  this  child's  play 
than  the  old  boys  that  I  see  around. 
There  is  Bruno  Tdnnchen,  whose  only 
pleasure  is  to  make  the  girls  blush,  or 
teach  them  to  leave  off  blushing.  Lenore 
looks  uncoounonly  well  to-night.    I  am 

Sing  to  my  whist ;  send  for  me  when 
e  carriage  is  ready.* 
"  Anton  heard  none  of  these  com- 
ments upon  himself;  and  if  the  hum  of 
the  company  around  had  been  as  loud 
as  that  of  uie  great  bell  of  the  city*s 
highest  steeple,  ne  would  not  have  heard 
it  better  I  For  him  the  whole  world  had 
dirunk  to  the  circle  round  which  he  and 
his  partner  revolved*  The  beautiful 
fair  bead  so  near  his  own  that  sometimes 
they  touched,  the  warm  breath  that 
played  on  his  cheek,  the  unspeakable 
eharm  of  the  white  glove  that  hid  her 
small  hand,  the  perfume  of  her  handker- 
chief ti^e  red  flowers  fastened  to  her 
dress — ^these  he  saw  and  felt;  all  be- 
ndes  was  darkness,  barrenness,  nothing- 
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Onr  young  merchant,  it  is  evident, 
is  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  by 
another  kind  of  poetiy  thim  that 
which  he  had  detected  in  the  undei^- 
gronnd  vaults  of  Schr6ter's  ware- 
house. But  he  breaks  manfully  from 
the  temptation,  and  betakes  himself 
with  renewed  zeal  to  the  business  of 
the  firm ;  and  new  events  occur 
which  enable  him  to  render  a  great 
personal  service  to  his  nrinoipal — ^no 
less  than  that  of  saving  his  life. 

One  fine  morning  news  is  brought 
that  there  is  a  revolution  in  Poland, 
and  that  the  bordering  provinces  are 
disturbed.  Now  the  firm  had  lately 
despatched  a  very  laige  quantity  of 
goods,  filling  many  wa^ns,  into 
GalHcia,  one  of  the  disturbed  districts. 
Sohroter  hears  the  news  with  great 
calmness,  but  he  is  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  rescue  his  propertv,  if 
possible,  from  the  lawless  hands  of 
the  insui^nts.  He  starts  the  next 
day  for  Gallicia.  He  takes  Anton 
with  him.  The  "Polish  question,'* 
we  may  remark,  as  viewed  by  a 
German  merchant,  is  the  question 
whether  an  industrious  middle  class 
shall  arise  in  Poland  by  the  immigra- 
tion and  infiuence  of  the  German,  or 
whether  a  Polish  aristocracy  shall 
continue  to  rule  over  a  multitude  of 
serfs  and  Jews.  It  is  a  very  dififerent 
question  from  what  is  sometimes  agi- 
tated on  our  noisy  platforms.  As 
the  two  are  riding  together,  the  mer* 
chant  observes  to  Ms  young  com- 
panion,— 

'a- 

«  t  There  is  no  race  so  little  qualified 
to  make  progress,  and  to  gain  civilisation 
and  culture  in  exchange  for  capital,  as 
the  Slavonic;  All  that  those  people 
yonder  have  in  their  idleness  acquired 
oy  the  oppression  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
they  waste  in  foolish  diversions.  With 
us  only  a  few  of  the  specially  privileged 
classes  act  thus,  and  the  nation  can  bear 
with  it  if  necessary.  But  there  the 
privileged  classes  claim  to  represent  the 
people.  As  if  nobles  and  mere  bonds- 
men could  ever  form  a  State!  They 
have  no  more  capacity  for  it  than  that 
flight  of  sparrows  on  the  hedge  I  •  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  must  pay  for  their 
lucldess  attempt.* 

"  •  They  have  no  middle  daaa,'  re- 
joined Anton  proudly. 

^  *  In  other  words,  they  have  no  cul- 
ture,* continued  the  merchant ;  '  and  it 
is  remarkable  how  powerless  they  are 
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to  generate  the  class  which  represents 
oivilisation  and  progress,  and  exalts  an 
aggregate  of  individual  labourers  into  a 
State.  What  is  here  called  a  city  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  ours;  and  its  citizens 
have  hardly  any  of  those  qualities  which 
with  us  characterise  commercial  men— 
the  first  class  in  the  State.' 

« *  The  first  V  said  Anton,  doubtingly. 

"*  Yes,  dear  Wohlfart,  the  first  Ori- 
ginally, individuals  were  firee,  and,  in 
the  main,  equal ;  then  came  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  the  privileged  idler  and 
the  labouring  bondsman.  It  is  only 
since  the  growth  of  our  large  towns  that 
the  world  boasts  civilised  States — onlv 
since  then  is  the  problem  solved,  which 
proves  that  free  labour  alone  makes  na- 
tional life  noble,  secure,  and  perma- 
HBnt'" 

Here  we  have  the  key-note,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  work.  The  ride 
through  the  disturbed  districts  is 
very  graphically  described.  When 
the  traveUers  arrive  at  the  town 
where  they  expect  to  find  the  wag- 
gons, they  are  led  before  the  autho- 
rities of  a  provisional  government. 
The  heads  of  this  provisional  govern- 
ment, concluding  that  the  merchant 
was  the  bearer  of  some  secret  pro- 
posal from  the  Prussian  Court,  treat 
him  with  much  respect,  and  when 
they  hear  that  he  positively  comes 
onlv  on  private  business  of  his  own, 
and  to  recover  his  own  property,  they 
still,  with  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen 
who  are  anxious  that  their  political 
canse  should  not  be  degradea  by  the 
acts  of  a  plundering  mob,  manifest 
a  desire  to  serve  him  to  the  best  of 
their  power.  A  young  Polish  officer 
is  deputed  to  accompany  him  in  his 
search  after  the  waggons  and  their 
valuable  cargo.  The  description  of 
this  yonng  Pole,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  domineers  over  the 
plebeian  class,  is  very  striking. 

The  waggons,  it  appeared,  had 
arrived  in  the  town  the  very  day  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
they  had  been  taken  into  the  court- 
jaxd  of  an  inm  The  landlord  of  the 
inn,  being  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disorder  of  the  times,  had 
bribed  the  waggoners,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  appropriate  the  con- 
tents or  the  waggons.  The  merchant 
and  Anton,  accompanied  by  the 
Polish  officer—"  a  slight  youth,  with 
a  large  scarf,  almost  a  child  in  years, 


but  of  a  most  noble  bearing,"  brave, 
and  somewhat  coxcombical  withal — 
proceeded  to  the  inn. 

"  The  young  officer  called  for  the 
landlord.  A  fat  figure  with  a  red  £see 
appeared. 

"  *  In  the  n^me  of  the  government, 
rooms  for  myself  and  my  companions  1 ' 
said  the  young  man.  The  host  sullenly 
took  up  a  bundle  of  rusty  keys  and  a 
tallow  candle,  and  led  them  to  an  upper 
floor,  where  he  opened  the  door  of  a 
damp  room,  and  morosely  declared  that 
he  had  no  other  for  them. 

**  *  Bring  us  supper,  and  a  bottle  of 
your  best  wine,'  said  the  merchant ;  *  we 
pay  well,  and  at  once.' 

"  This  announcement  <x)oasioned  a  vi- 
sible improvement  in  the  mood  of  the  fat 
landlord,  who  even  made  an  unsoecesBfiil 
attempt  to  be  polite.  The  merchant 
next  akked  for  the  waggons  and  waggon- 
ers. These  questions  were  evidently  un- 
welcome. At  first,  Boniface  pretended 
to  know  nothing  about  them,  declaring 
that  there  were  a  great  many  waggons 
coming  and  going  m  his  courtyard,  and 
that  there  were  several  waggoners,  too, 
but  that  he  did  not  know  them. 

**  It  was  in  vain  that  the  merchant 
tried  to  make  him  understand  the  ob- 
ject of  his  coming;  the  landlord  remained 
obtuse,  and  was  about  to  relapse  into 
his  former  moroeenese,  when  the  young 
Pole  came  forward  and  informed  Mr. 
Schr6ter  that  this  was  not  the  way  of 
dealing  with  such  people.  He  then 
faced  the  landlord,  called  him  all  man- 
ner of  hard  names,  and  declared  that  he 
would  arrest  and  carry  him  off  on  the 
spot,  unless  he  at  once  gave  the  most 
exact  information. 

"  The  landlord  looked  timidly  at  the 
officer,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
retire,  and  send  up  one  of  the  waggoners. 

"  Soon  a  lanky  fi^re  with  a  brown 
felt  hat  came  lumbering  up-stairs,  starts . 
ed  at  the  sight  of  the  merchant,  and  at 
last  announced  with  pretended  cheerM- 
aess^  that  there  he  wasl 

"  •  Where  are  the  waggons!  Where 
are  the  biUs  of  lading  f ' 

**  The  waggons  were  in  the  courtvard. 
The  bills  were  reluctantly  produced 
from  the  dirty  leather  purse  of  the 
waggoner. 

"  *  You  guarantee  me  that  jour  load 
remains  complete  and  undisturbed  f* 
asked  the  merchant. 

"  The  felt  hat  imgraciously  replied 
that  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  horses  had  been  unharnessed,  and 
hid  in  a  gecret  stable,  that  they  might 
not  be  confiscated  by  the  government; 
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as  to  the  fate  of  the  waggons,  lie  could 
neither  prevent  nor  ascertain  it,  and  all 
respoasioility  ceased  in  tronblous  times 
like  these. 

"'We  are  in  a  den  of  thieres,*  said 
l^e  merchant  to  his  escort ;  '  I  must  re* 
quest  your  assistance  in  bringing  these 
peaple  to  reason.' 

**  Now,  bringing  people  to  reason  was 
iust  what  the  young  Pole  beUered  to  be 
hia  Bpecia]ity ;  so,  with  a  smile,  he  took 
a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  said  aside  to 
Anton,  '  Do  as  ly  and  hare  the  goodness 
to  follow  me;'  Next  he  seized  Uie  wi^g- 
goner  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him 
down  the  stair.  *  Where  is  the  land- 
lord f  cried  he,  in  the  most  formidable 
tone  he  could  raise.  *The  dog  of  a 
landlord^  aad  a  lantern  I'  The  Jantem 
being  brought,  he.drove  the  whole  pack, 
the  straogens  ^^^  ^^  landlord,  the  cap* 
tared  waggoner,  and  all  others  assem* 
bled  by  the  noise,  before  him  into  the 
courtyard.  Arrived  there,  he  placed 
himself  and  his  prisoner  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  bestowed  a  few  more  inju- 
rioua  epithets  upon  the  landlord,  rap- 
ped the  waggoner  on  the  head  with  his 
pistol,  and  Sren  courteously  observed  in 
fVeneh  to  the  merchant,  *The  fellow's 
skoll  sounds  remarkably  hollow — ^what 
next  do  you  require  frcmi  the  boobies  f* 

**  Have  tin  goodness  to  summon  the 
waggoners.' 

** '  Good,'  said  the  Pole ;  *  and  then  f ' 

** '  Then  I  wiU  examine  the  freight  of 
the  wacgonS)  if  it  be  possible  to  do  bo 
in  the  dark.' 

"'Everything  is  possible,'  said  the 
Pole, '  if  you  like  to  take  the  trouble  to 
search  through  the  old  canvass  in  the 
night.  But  1  should  be  inclined  to  ad- 
vise a  bottle  of  Sauterne  and  a  few 
honre'  repose  instead.' 

**  *■  I  should  prefer  to  inspect  the  wag- 
gons at  once,'  said  the  merchant,  with  a 
tmile,  '  if  you  have  no  objection  to  it' 

"  *  I  am  on  duty,'  replied  the  Pole, 
*  therefore  let's  to  work  at  once ;  there 
are  plenty  of  handr  here  to  hold  lights 
for  you.  Tou  confounded  rascals,'  con- 
tinued he  in  Polish,  a^ain  cuffing  the 
waggoner  and  threatening  the  landlord, 
*I  will  carry  you  all  off  together,  and 
have  a  court-martial  held  upon  you,  if 
you  do  not  instantly  bring  all  the  dfrivers 
belonging  to  this  gentleman  into  my  pre- 
sence. Uow  many  of  them  V  inquired 
he,  in  French,  from  the  merchant 

"  •  There  ore  fourteen  waggons,'  was 
the  reply. 

"  *  There  must  be  fourteen  waggoners,' 
thundered  the  Pole  again  to  the  people ; 
'the  devil  shall  fly  away  with  you  all  if 
you  do  not  instantly  produce  tneuL*  .  . 


**  Turning  to  the  merchant,  he  said, 
'  Here  you  have  the  men ;  now  see  to 
the  freight'  Then  he  carelessly  sat  down 
on  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  looked 
at  the  pqints  of  his  poUshed  boots^  which 
had  got  a  good  deiu  bemired"* 

One  waggon  was  fonnd  to  have 
been  ooinpletely  unloaded,  and  the 
goods  hidden  away ;  others  liad  been 
pilfered.  But  restitation  was  en- 
foroed  by  the  vigorous  threats  of  the 
voung  Pole.  The  waggons  were  re- 
loaded, and  the  merchant  was  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  town  with  them 
the  next  day. 

But  provisional  goyemments  are 
not  the  most  stable  of  institationa. 
The  next  day  the  young  Polish  noble- 
man was  nghting  for  his  own  life 
against  an  insurrectionary  mob.  He 
fell,  shot  through  the  head.  The  land- 
lord and  his  rascally  friends  were 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  now  the 
merchant  was  in  danger  of  losing 
both  his  life  and  his^  goods,  when 
Anton  came  to  the  reeone.  The 
landlord  was  rushing,  sword  in  hand, 
at  the  merchant ;  Anton  seized  him 
from  behind,  tripped  him,  threw  him  , 
on  his  back,  and  then,  holding  a  jns- 
tol  to  his  head,  cried  out  to  his  fol- 
lowers, "  Back,  you  rascals,  or  I  shoot 
him  dead  I^' 

At  length  the  merchant  contrived 
to  leave  the  town  with  his  fourteen 
waggons  of  valnable  merchandise. 
Anton  was  left  behind  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  debtors.  In  all  this 
he  acts,  of  course,  with  perfect  dis- 
cretion, and  with  all  the  success  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected. 

When  he  returns  home,  we  may  well 
understand  how  cordial  a  welcome 
he  would  receive  both  from  the  mer- 
chant and  his  sister.  Herr  Von  Fink 
had  left  for  America;  Sabine  was 
free  at  heart ;  she  was  fuU  of  grati- 
tude for  the  preserver  of  her  brother's 
life ;  she  was  surprised  to  find  how 
handsome  Anton  had  become.  We 
see  the  denarievient  before  us.  Anton 
must  become  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
and  marry  Sabine. 

But  this  happy  issue  of  events 
must  for  a  time  be  suspended,  and 
even  endangered.  The  exigencies  of 
the  novel  absolutely  require  that  An- 
ton should  postpone  his  happiness 
fbr  the  present ;  he  has  to  be  brought 
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agAin  under  the  inflaence  of  Len^'re 
and  the  Baroness;  he  has  to  quit 
the  merchant,  and  heoome  an  agent, 
or  steward,  to  a  miserable  estate  in 
Poland,  that  he  may  know  from  expe- 
rience the  difference  between  serving 
a  straightforward  master,  who  both 
exacts  and  rewards  with  nndeviating 
justice,  aod  devoting  a  quiet  chival- 
rous service  to  bland  ^ntlewomen, 
who  praise,  admire,  solicit,  and  for- 
get—forget all  but  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian. We  must  therefore  now  turn 
to  the  Baron  Yon  Bothsattel,  his 
family,  and  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

When  we  passed  through  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  paused  with  An- 
ton before  the  castle  of  the  Baron — 
what  man  on  earth  could  be  happier? 
An  unencumbered  estate,  a  charm- 
ing vnfe  and  daughter—taste  and  oc- 
cupations that  make  a  country  life 
agreeable-— imagination  cannot  de- 
pict a  condition  of  life  more  enviable. 
And  his  life  is  not  useless  to  others, 
for  not  only  that  family  group,  who 
seize  on  him  with  joy  as  he  enters 
the  mansion,  is  made  happy  by  his 
presence,  but  every  servant  about 
the  house  and  farm,  the  stables  and 
the  dairy,  receives  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  living  un<per  the  eye  of  one 
who  exercises  a  wholesome  discipline, 
keeps  order,  sustains  industry,  and  is 
kind  and  generous  withal.  But  the 
Baron,  though  possessing  what  seems 
to  an  observer  all  the  wealth  that  is 
desirable,  wants  just  a  little  more  to 
make  him  the  most  contented  of  men. 
His  son  is  in  the  army,  and  of  course 
expensive,  and  he  shall  by-and-by 
have  to  bestow  a  portion  on  his 
daughter.  We  see  plainly  that  the 
Baron  is  one  of  those  whom  an  un- 
thinking world  pronounce  to  be  most 
fortunate,  but  who  are  really,  by  the 
want  of  that  little  more,  very  much 
to  be  pitied. 

There  is  a  portly  usurer  of ,  the 
name  of  Ehrenthal,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance in  all  senses  of  the  word,  ex- 
oeeding  courtly  in  his  demeanour, 
who  has  had  some  dealings  with  the 
Baron.  This  man  has  secretly  set 
his  heart  on  the  hereditary  estate  of 
the  Bothsattels.  He  has  only  to  cul- 
tivate in  the  Baron  this  nascent  de- 
sire for  gain,  and  the  gentlemanly 
habit  of  borrowing,  and  the  beautiful 


house  and  grounds,  and  the  well- 
stocked  farm,  will  fall  into  the 
usurer's  hands.  He  and  his  diamond 
pin,  displayed  upon  his  ample  cravat, 
are  accompanying  the  Baron,  with 
many  bows,  round  the  property. 

"After  the  inspection  of  the  sheep 
there  was  a  ^ause,  £hrenthal  being  quite 
overcome  with  the  thickness  and  fine- 
ness of  their  fleeces.  He  nodded  and 
winked  in  ecstasy.  *  What  wool  I '  said 
he ;  *  what  it  will  be  next  spring  I  Do 
you  know.  Baron,  you  are  a  most  fortu- 
nate man  f  Have  you  good  accounts  of 
the  young  gentleman,  your  son  f ' 

"  •  Thank  you ;  he  wrote  tons  yester- 
day, and  sent  us  his  testimoniaU^ 

"  *  He  will  be  like  his  father,  a  noble- 
man of  the  first  order,  and  a  rich  man 
too ;  the  Baron  knows  how  to  provide 
for  his  children.* 

"  *I  am  not  laying  by,*  was  the  care- 
less reply. 

' '  *  Laying  by,  indeed  ?*  said  the  trades- 
man, with  the  utmost  contempt  for  any- 
thing so  plebeian ; '  and  why  should  you  ff 
When  Old  Ehrenthal  is  dead  and  gone, 
you  will  be  able  to  leave  the  young 
gentleman  this  property — with — ^be- 
tween ourselve8>^a  very  large  sum  in- 
deed, besides  a  dowry  to  your  daughter 
of— of-*- what  shall  I  say  I— of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  least* 

"  *  You  are  mistaken,*  said  the  Baron 
gravely ;  '  I  am  not  so  rich.' 

"  *  Kot  so  rich  1*  cried  Ehrenthal,  ready 
to  resent  the  speech,  if  it  had  not  been 
made  by  the  Baron  himsel£  '  Why.  you 
may  then  be  so  any  moment  you  lixe ; 
any  one,  with  a  property  like  yours,  can 
double  his  capital  in  ten  years,  without 
the  slightest  risk.  Why  not  take  joint- 
stock    promissory   notes    upon    your 

This  joint-stock  company  and  its 
peculiar  mode  of  operation  are  not 
very  clear  to  us.  Indeed,  we  are 
throughout — we  presume  ttom  the 
difference  between  foreign  customs 
and  laws  and  our  own — somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  monetary  and  legal 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  novel.  We  suspect  they  have 
perplexed  the  fair  translator  a  little. 
However  that  may  be,  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  Baron,  as  a  landed 
proprietor,  may  borrow  money  at  four 
per  cent.,  which  money  he  is  to  use  so 
dexterously  that  *^  he  will  obtain  ten, 
twenty,  nay,  fifty  per  cent,  for  it  I" 
How  manifest  that  the  Baron  has  bat 
to  wish  to  )>6  rich  to  become  so  1 
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The  bait  is  taken.  The  Baron 
borrows  45,000  dolkra  at  four  per 
cent,  bat  by  what  means  he  is  to 
reaHae  with  them  his  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  per  cent,  is,  strange  to  say,  not 
yet  revealed  to  him.  For  the  pre- 
gdnthe  has  no  other  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  new  parchment  notes 
(for  in  that  shape  the  borrowed 
dollars  appear)  than  to  arrange  them 
neatly  in  ^^  a  small  handsome  brass 
inlaid  casket,^'  and  there  contem- 
plate them  with  much  affection. 
*^  He  wonld  sit  for  hoars  opposite  the 
open  casket,  nerer  weary  of  arrang- 
ing the  parchment  leaves  according 
to  their  nambers,  delighting  in  their 
j^oeaf  whiteness,  and  formingplans 
for  paying  off  the  capital."  This  is 
a  very  limited  ei^oyinent  of  money, 
and  manifestly  not  tire  way  to  realise 
the  fifty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  per 
cent. — ^not  even  that  four  per  cent, 
which  he  mast  pay  for  this  very 
innocent  amusement.  This  fonr  per 
cent  most  come  oat  of  the  revenues 
of  the  estate,  bnt  the  Baron  was 
saving  nothing  before,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  begin 
to  save  jnst  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  so  rich  a  man.  It  so 
happens,  too,  that,  simnltaneonsly 
With  the  borrowing  of  this  money, 
he  has  to  incur  additional  expenses ; 
for  it  is  now  found  essential,  for  the 
sake  of  Lenore,  that  he  should  have 
a  hoose  in  the  capital,  Lenore  cannot 
possibly  be  allowed  to  grow  ap  in 
the  country,  for  her  mamma  detects 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
^original,"  than  which, she  observes, 
**'  there  can  be  no  greater  misfortune 
for  a  girl  in  our  circle,  for  the  merest 
shade  of  eccentricity  might  ruin  her 
prospects." 

The  result  of  all  this  admirable 
management  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  ye&r  there  is  a  deficit  of  two 
thousand  dollars  which  the  Baron 
has  in  some  way  to  raise.  Ton 
expect  now  thsCt  the  usurer  will  come 
forward,  proffering  the  loan  of  this 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  usurer 
comes  to  his  relief  but  in  a  far  more 
subtle  manner ;  he  lets  him  taste, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  sweets  of 
money-making.  Lend  me,  says  Eh- 
renthal,  ten  thousand  dollars^  worth 
of  those  promissory  notes  which  are 
lying  idle  in  your  brass  inlaid  casket, 


and  in  three  months*  time  I  will  re- 
turn them  to  you  with  two  thousand 
dollars  more,  your  half  share  of  the 
profit  I  shall  realise.  What  sort  of 
transaction  was  that  which  was  to 
be  so  profitable  ?  was  it  sach  as  a 
nobleman  coald  honourably  go  shares 
in?  Bothsattel  asks  the  question, 
but  permits  himself  to  be  easily  sa- 
tisfied. He  lends  the  money,  and 
Ehrenthal,  according  to  his  promise, 
brings  it  back,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  with  the  additional  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  deficit  is  made  up. 
"That  very  day  the  Baron  bought 
a  turquoise  ornament  for  his  wife, 
which  she  had  long  silently  wished 
for,  and  sunshine  prevailed  in  the 
fomily  circle." 

Now  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
by  which  the  Baron  had  gained  his 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  this: — ^A 
vUlanous  swindler  had  bought  (but 
had  not  paid  for)  a  quantity  of  tim- 
ber of  a  nobleman  living  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bothsatte]£ 
This  swindler  sells  the  wood  to  Eh- 
renthal for  a  mere  fraction  of  its 
real  value,  pockets  the  money,  and 
flies  the  country.  Ehrenthal  and  Co, 
having  bought  the  wood,  sell  it  at  a 
great  profit,  and  the  original  proprie- 
tor is  simply  and  entirely  cheated  of 
his  timber.  This  comes  out  at  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  history,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Baron.  We 
may  mention  here  that  the  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  borrowedof  the  joint- 
stock  company  are  finally  invested  in 
a  mortgage  on  an  estate  in  Poland. 

And  now  Ehrenthal  opens  his 
heavy-siege-batteries.  Why  does  not 
the  Baron  build  a  factory  on  his  es- 
tate for  the  extraction  of  sugar  out 
of  beet-root  ?  The  requisite  capital 
could  be  easily  obtained,  and  the 
profit  would  be  immense.  The 
scheme  is  played  with,  talked  over, 
till  at  length  it  is  adopted  in  earnest. 
From  that  time  there  is  no  peace  in 
the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Roth- 
sattels,  and  very  little  sunshine  in  the 
family  circle. 

Ehrenthal  advances  money,  to  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  land. 
Bnt  as  the  money  is  advanced  from 
time  to  time,  the  usurer  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Baron  to 
take  his  simple  note  of  hand  in  the 
first  instance,  and  wheif  the  money 
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lent  has  risen  to  a  certain  amount,  to 
veoeive  a  mortgage  for  the  whole. 
The  nsnrer  tmsts  to  the  Baron's  teard 
qf  honour  that  he  will  give  him  this 
secnrity  on  the  land — ^a  rather  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  on  the  part  of 
snch  a  man  as  Ehrenthal.  However, 
sach  is  the  coarse  he  parsnes,  and  it 
leaves  the  Baron  open,  at  the  next 
stage  of  the  history,  to  a  sad  tempta- 
tion to  hreak  his  wwd. 

For  this  building  of  a  factory  and 
planting  the  beet-root  absorb  much 
money  and  ruin  the  farm,  and  the 
Baron  is  driven  to  borrow  of  other 
men.  These  other  men  press  for 
payment,  will  grant  no  delay,  except 
on  condition  of  having  their  debt 
secured  on  that  very  mortgage  pro- 
mised to  EhrenthaL  It  is  our  little 
villain  Itzig,  who  having  learned  and 
profited  by  the  secret  art  of  gaining 
wealth,  had,  under  the  name  of  others, 
*lent  this  money  to  the  Baron.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Ehrenthal, 
and  was  determined  to  outmanoeuvre 
his  old  principal.  When  the  Baron  is 
in  his  utmost  strait — ^in  the  very 
agony  of  expectation — all  his  money 
swallowed  up  in  brick-chimneys  and 
the  cultivation  of  beet-root,  and  not 
an  ounce  of  sugar  yet  extracted — 
tJiis  wretch  comes  with  his  demand 
for  immediate  payment.  The  Baron 
cannot  pay — promises  any  amount  of 
Interest — ^begs  only  for  time,  that  tlie 
sugar  may  make  its  appearance — all 
in  vain  ;  Veitel  Itzig  will  wait  on  one 
condition  only-— that  he  has  that  mort- 
^e  promised  to  Ehrenthal.  The 
Biu^n  yields. 

But  an  old  usurer,  who,  instead  of 
his  mortgage,  has  for  all  security  the 
promissory  notes  of  a  bankrupt  noble- 
man— of  one  whom  he  himjKlf  has 
been  pushing  on  to  bankruptcy — ^is 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  placable 
antagonist  It  is  not  only  ruin,  but 
dishonour,  that  now  threatens  the 
Baron.  His  workmen  at  the  factory, 
dressing  themselves  in  their  new 
dothes,  come  with  flying  banners 
and  music  to  celebrate  &e  auspicious 
opening  of  his  sugar-works.  They 
serenade  him — ^they  greet  him  with 
loud  huzzas.  Meanwhile  quite  other 
thoughts  are  working  in  his  mind. 
In  the  evening  he  takes  the  wax- 
light  from  the  servant's  hand,  enters 
fiis  own  room,  opens  a  case  of  pistols, 


and  proceeds  to  load  one  of  them. 
His  wife  rushes  in  as  his  finger 
touches  the  trigger.  His  aim  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  result  of  his  wound  is 
not  death,  but  blindness. 

The  Baroness  and  her  daughter 
are  of  course  plunged  into  the  greatest 
grief,  and  also,  as  the  Baron's  dr- 
cumstances  become  known,  into  the 
greatest  embarrassment  and  perplex- 
ity. In  this  state  of  things  they  torn 
to  Anton.  It  would  be  cruel  to  re- 
mind ^he  novelist  that  there  were 
solicitors  and  agents  enough  in  Bres- 
lau,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for 
the  young  naerchant-grooer  to  leave 
his  own  career  to  tal^e  upon  himself 
the  arrangement  of  affairs  which 
rather  required  a  lawyer  than  a  man 
of  commerce.  Anton,  all  generosity 
and  emotion,  devotes  himself  to  these 
ladies  in  their  distress.  The  Polish 
estate,  which  the  Baron  had  been 
compelled  to  purchase,  as  the  only 
way  by  which  he  could  obtain  any- 
thing for  the  money  he  had  lent  upon 
it,  was  now  their  only  resource,  their 
only  property.  Accordingly,  to  Po- 
land Anton  goes,  and  work^,  with  the 
zeal  of  twenty  agents,  to  bring  affim 
into  some  order. 

But  into  Poland  we  shall  not  ac- 
company Anton.  We  have  opened 
the  novel,  and  shown  its  purpose  and 
its  nature  as  fully  as  can  be  done  in 
the  pages  of  a  review.  We  shall  de* 
vote  a  few  words  more  to  our  accom- 
plished Itzig,  and  to  a  character 
which  is  rather  a  favourite  of  ours, 
old  Sturm  the  porter,  and  then  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  his 
own  way,  if  he  is  so  minded,  through 
the  novel  itself. 

Veitel  Itzig — this  precocious  pupil 
of  the  devil — oversteps  his  part— 4b 
not  faithful  to  his  own  maxims.  In- 
deed, when  the  devil  teaches  a  man 
to  commit  every  possible  fraud,  but 
to  avoid  what  the  law  colls  crime, 
he  knows  very  well  that  his  pupil 
will  not  keep  wi thirl  the  prescribed 
limits.  He  who  has  nothing  but  the 
hangman  to  terrify  him  is  very  likely 
to  step  too  near,  and  slip  at  last  intx> 
the  hands  of  the  hangman.  That  old 
lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Hippus,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  having  first 
instructed  the  young  usurer  in  cer- 
tain legal  mysteries,  has  been  in- 
duced to  become  the  instrument  of 
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Itsdg  !n  some  ne&rioDS  transaotioiis : 
the  police  are  after  him;  he  forces 
himself  into  Itzig's  office,  declares 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  going  to 
laO  alone,  and  that  Itzig  must  do  his 
best  to  protect  him,  if  he  wonld  screen 
himself  from  exposure.  "  Ton  most 
get  me  out  of  the  way,"  says  the  old 
lawyer;  and  the  young  imp  promises 
titiat  he  will  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
The  river  Oder  flows  through 
Breslau,  and  a  dense  fog  hung  that 
day  over  the  dty.  Now  when  Veitel 
Ittig  first  came  to  the  capital,  he 
lod^d  in  a  very  humble  room  In  a 
miserable  inn,  kept  by  L5bel  Pinkus, 
the  back  part  of  which  looked  over 
the  river.  There  were  steps  leading 
down  into  the  water,  which  com- 
municated with  other  steps  leading 
into  the  neighbouring  house ;  the 
communication  between  the  two 
flights  of  steps  being  made  by  a 
planking  or  platform  laid  down  in 
the  water.  This  unsuspected  mode 
of  passing  from  one  house  to  the 
other  had  been  contrived  for  the 
convenience  of  certain  smugglers, 
fiiends  of  Lfibel  Pinkus ;  and  of 
oourse  it  was  not  long  before  the  in- 
defatigable Itzig  had  made  himself 
aoquidnted  with  this  secret  passage. 
Tfateae  steps,  this  secret  passage,  now 
oeoorred  to  Itzig.  The  fog  favoured 
them;  they  nooght  reach  the  spot 
unobserved.  The  old  man  was 
&nak ;  he  might  miss  his  footing  in 
the  water;  walking  knee-deep  on  a 
slippery  plank,  what  accident  might 
not  happen? 

"In  the  cold  nightroir  the  lawye/s 
•enses  partially  returned,  and  Yeitel  en- 
ioined  nim  to  be  silent,  and  to  follow 
him,  and  he  would  get  him  off. 

"  *  He  will  get  me  off  t '  mechanically 
repeated  Hippus,  running  along  at  his 
siae.  As  they  neared  Pinku8*B  house, 
Yettel  proceeded  more  cautiously,  lead- 
ing his  companion  through  the  dark 
ground-floor,  and  whispering — '  Take 
my  hand,  and  come  qmetly  up  stftira 
with  me.'  They  reached  the  large  pub- 
tic  room,  which  was  still  empty.  Much 
relieved,  Veitel  said,  *  There  is  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  next  house ;  you  must  go 
there.* 

" '  I  must  go  there !'  repeated  the  old 
man. 

"•Follow  me  I'  cried  Ydtel,  leading 
bim  along  the  gallery,  and  then  down 
the  eoveMd  staireassi 


**  The  old  man  tottered  down  the 
steps,  firmly  holding  the  coat  of  his 
gmde,  who  had  almost  to  carry  him.  In 
Uiis  way  they  came  down  step  after  step, 
till  they  reached  the  last  one,  over  which 
the  water  was  rushing.  Veitel  went 
first,  and  unconcernedly  stepped  up  to 
his  knee  in  the  stream,  only  mtent  upon 
leading  the  old  man  after  him. 

"As  soon  as  Hippus  felt  the  cold 
water  on  his  boot,  he  stood  still,  and 
cried  out,  *  Water  1' 

"'Hush  I'  angrily  whispered  Veitel, 

*  not  a  word  1* 

"*  Water  r  screamed  the   old   man. 

*  Help  1  he  will  murder  me  I' 

**  Veitel  seized  him,  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  moiith;  but  the  fear  of  (feath 
had  again  roused  the  lawyer's  energies, 
and,  placing  his  foot  on  the  next  step, 
he  clung  as  firmly  as  he  could  to  the 
bannisters,  and  again  screamed  ou^ 
'HelpT 

"  *  Accursed  wretch !'  muttered  Veitd, 
gnashins  his  teeth  with  rage  at  this  de- 
termined resistance  ;  then,  forcing  his 
hat  over  his  face,  he  took  him  by  the 
neckcloth  with  all  his  strength,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  water,  lucre  was 
a  splash — a  heavy  fall — a  hollow  gur- 
gling—and all  was  stin." 

The  feelings  of  a  murderer  just 
after  he  has  committed  the  crime, 
have  been  a  &vourite  and  frightful 
subject  of  many  novelists.  Heir 
Freytag  has  evidently  made  this 
state  of  mind  a  subject  of  peycholo- 
gical  studv,  and  if  his  descriptibn 
is  not  altogether  successful,  it  is 
partly  because  the  traces  of  this 
study  are  too  manifest.  We  think 
of  Uie  observant  author,  instead  of 
being  absorbed  in  the  miseries  of 
Veitel  Itzig.  But  many  points  in 
the  description  are  worth  notice — as 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  the 
horrible  nature  of  his  own  deed 
breaks  upon  Itzig,  his  playing  with 
trifling  subjects,  j  thinking  of  lus 
cigar-case,  of  the  pleasant  fire  burn- 
ing at  home  to  receive  him,  striving 
to  keep  his  mind  in  the  old  routine 
of  thought,  as  if  life  could  ever  be 
again  to  him  what  it  had  been. 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation^ 
and  it  would  be  dealing  unfairly  with 
it  not  to  give  the  whole. 

Retribution  speedily  follows:  first 
the  spectacles  of  the  old  lawyer  were* 
founa  on  the  steps,  then  the  crushed 
hat  indicated  vicuence,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fog,  Itzig  had  not  been  able 
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to  go  and  retam  without  being  re- 
cognised. Sospicion  was  directed 
towards  him.  Itzig  has  jnst  at- 
tained to  the  height  of  snch  pro- 
sperity as  an  Itzig  can  contem- 
plate. He  is  rich ;  he  is  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  the  blooming 
Rosalie,  the  daughter  of  Ehrenthal: 
the  wedding  gaests  are  assembled ; 
he  is  talking  rapidly ;  he  is  the  object 
of  general  congratulation.  The  door 
open^,  and  a  gesture  from  his  clerk 
tells  him  that  he  is  being  sought  for. 
He  knows  Vfhy,  Without  a  pause, 
he  escapes  from  the  room,  flies  into 
the  street,  and  hides  amongst  the 
darkest  avenues  he  can  find.  In  this 
state  he  is  irresistibly  attracted  to 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  com- 
mitted we  murder;  his  imagination 
is  &miliar  with  it,  and  it  is  the  best 
hiding-place  he  knows.  Down  these 
dark  steps  he  treads — ^this  time  alone. 
Yet  not  alone,  for  the  figure  of  the 
old  man  whom  he  had  led  down  those 
steps  a  little  time  ago,  appears  so 
vividly  before  him  that  nis  limbs 
tremble ;  he  is  scared  and  bewildered, 
loses  his  foothold,  and  falls  into  the 
water.  The  river  carries  him  too 
away. 

The  more  lively  and  agreeable  part 
of  the  novel  is  chiefly  sustained  by 
Herr  Yon  Fink,  a  personage  a  great 
deal  too  important  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  paragraph  or  two,  and  whom, 
therefore,  we  must  leave  entirely  un- 
described.  Among  the  subordinate 
parts,  the  most  humorous  is  that  of 
old  Sturm  the  porter.  If  the  humour 
is  of  a  somewhat  lumbering  character, 
it  yet  suits  the  huge  figure  and  slow 
movements  of  the  man.  His  great 
size  and  strength  are  brought  dexter- 
ou^y  before  the  imagination,  and 
hannonise  very  well  with  the  honest, 
simple-minded,  but  exceedingly  ob- 
scure processes  of  thought  to  which 
he  is  addicted.  A  man  cased  to  the 
throat  in  stiff  leather  aprons,  and 
dealing  with  enormous  hogsheads, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  a  slow 
movement  of  mind.  His  dedactions 
are  not  precisely  those  which  other 
men  arrive  at  His  son  Karl  goes 
with  Anton  into  Poland,  and  when 
there,  loses  two  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  As  this  prevents  Earl  fbom 
writing,  the  old  porter  concludes  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  toritten  to.    Of 


course,  he  says,  there  oan  be  no  com- 
munication between  us ;  and  he  there- 
fore writes  his  letter  to  Anton. 

Sturm  carries  his  notions  of  the 
differences  of  race  further  than  any 
contemporaneous  philosopher  we  are 
ac^uainted^  with.  Porters  have  a 
quite  peculiar  constitution ;  your 
science  of  physiology  does  not  apply 
to  porters.  They  live  only  to  the 
age  of  fifty — no  genuine,  tiiorongh- 
bred  porter  lives  longer;  Sturm's 
father  and  grandfather  died  at  or 
before  that  age.  It  is  a  destiny. 
Medicine  and  rules  of  diet  are  very 
well  for  other  men — ^useless  for 
porters.  Much  beer,  and  occasion- 
ally mixed  with  olive  oil — a  mixture 
nauseous  perhaps  to  other  men,  but 
agreeable  to  porters — ^is  indispen- 
sable. Above  all,  they  are  practical 
men,  and  in  the  word  "practical" 
Sturm  concentrates  all  the  wisdom 
appropriate  to  porters. 

Anton  pays  a  visit  to  the  honest 
Hercules,  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
prospects  of  his  son  KarL  By  way 
of  being  ^  practical,"  we  suppose,  the 
porter  lives  in  a  small  house,  so  low 
that  "if  he  had  ever  drawn  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  he  would  infal- 
libly have  carried  olf  the  roof." 

"' I  am  deUffhted  to  see  you  ia  my 
house,  sir/  said  Sturm,  taking  Anton  a 
hand'in  his  immente  grasp  as  gently  as 
he  could. 

"*It  is  rather  small  for  you,  Mr. 
Sturm,*  answered  Anton,  laughiDg.  *  I 
never  thought  you  bo  large  ae  I  do 
now.* 

"  *  My  father  was  still  taller,*  was  the 
eomplacent  reply ;  '  taller  and  broader. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  porters,  and  the 
strongest  man  in  the  place;  and  yet  a 
small  barrel,  not  half  so  high  as  you  are, 
wai  the  death  of  him.  Be  seated,  sir,' 
said  he,  lifting  an  oaken  cliair,  so  heavy 
that  Anton  could  hardly  move  it  '  My 
Karl  has  told  me  that  he  has  been  to  see 
you,  and  that  you  were  most  kind.  He  is 
a  good  boy,  but  he  is  a  fialling-off  as  to. 
size.  His  mother  was  a  little  woman,* 
added  Sturm  mournfully,  draining  a 
quart  of  beer  to  the  last  drop.  *  It  is 
draught  beer,'  he  said  apologetically; 
'  may  I  offer  you  a  glass  f  It  is  a  cus- 
tom amongst  us  to  drink  no  other,  but 
certainly  we  drink  this  the  whole  day 
through,  for  our  work  is  heating.' 

" '  Your  son  wishes  to  become  one  of 
■your  number,'  said  Anton. 

'"A    porter r   rejoined    t^e    giant 
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'Ko;  that  he  never  A§SV  Th«ii  laying 
his  hand  confidentially  on  Anion's  knee^ 
'  It  wonld  never  do ;  my  dear  departed 
wife  besonght  me  against  it  on  her  death- 
bed. And  why  f  Our  calling  is  r^ec- 
table,  as  you,  sir,  best  know.  There 
are  not  many  who  hare  the  requisite 
strength,  and  still  fewer  who  hare  the 
requisite  * 

" '  Integrity/  said  Anton. 

"  'Ton  are  right,'  nodded  Storm.  *A1- 
waya  to  have  wares  of  every  kind  in  im> 
mcnse  quantities  under  our  eyes,  and 
nerver  to  touch  one  of  them,  that  is  not 
in  everybody's  line;  and  our  earnings 
are  very  fair  too.  My  dear  depart^ 
saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  ^old  as  well 
sa  silver.  But  that  is  not  in  mj  way. 
For  whyf  If  a  man  be  practical,  he 
need  not  plagne  himself  about  money, 
and  Karl  wiU  be  a  practical  man.  But 
he  most  not  be  a  porter.  His  mother 
womld  not  hear  of  it* 

*••  Your  work  ii  very  laborious^*  sug- 
gested Anton. 
0  "  *  Laborious  I'  laughed  Sturm ;  'it  may 
be  laborious  for  the  weak,  but  it  is  not 
that  It  is  this,*  and  he  filled  his  glass. 
'  It  ia  the  draught  beer.' 

** Anton  smiled.  'I  know  that  von 
and  your  colleagues  drink  a  good  deal 
of  this  thin  Btu£' 

"'Agood  defO,' said  Sturm  with  self- 
complacency  ;  'it  is  a  custom  of  onr»— 
it  always  has  been  so ;  porters  must  be 
strong  men,  true  men,  and  beer-drink- 
en  1  Water  would  weaken  us,  so  would 
brandy;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
draught  beer  and  olive  oD.  Look  here, 
sir,'  said  he,  mixin|^  a  small  glaasful  of 
fine  oil  and  beer,  stirring  plenty  of  sugar 
into  it^  and  drinking  off  the  nauseous 
eomp6und,  '  this  is  a  secret  of  ours,  and 
makes  an  arm  like  Uiia,'  and  he  laid  his 
on  the  table,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
span  it  'But  there  is  a  drawback.  Have 
you  ever  Been  an  old  porter  f  Ko ;  for 
there  are  none.  Fifty  is  the  greatest  age 
they  have  ever  reached.  My  father  was 
fiihr  when  he  died,  and  the  one  we  late- 
ly buried — ^Mr.  Schroter  was  at  the  fu- 
neral— was  forty-nine.  I  have  still  two 
years  before  me,  however.' 

"Anton  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
'  But  Stnrm,  since  yon  know  this^  why 
not  be  more  moderate  f ' 

"'Moderate I'  asked  Sturm;  'what 
is  moderate!  It  never  gets  into  our 
heads.  Twenty  quarts  a-day  is  not  much, 
if  you  know  nothing  of  it  However, 
Mr.  Wohlfart,  it  is  on  this  account  that 
my  dear  departed  did  not  choose  that 
Kail  should  be  a  porter.  As  for  that, 
few  men  do  live  to  be  much  more  than 
iSfky,  and  they  have  all  sorts  of  aflments 


that  we  know  nothing  about  But  such 
were  my  wife's  wishes^  and  so  it  must 
be.'" 

On  another  ocoasion,  when  the 
porter,  having  approximated  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  began  to  think  he  must 
be  very  ill,  Anton  inquires, — 

"  *  What  says  the  doctor  to  your  com- 
plaint!' 

'"The  doctor r  said  old  Stnrm;  'if 
he  were  to  be  asked  about  me^  he  would 
have  enough  to  say.  But  we  do  not  ask 
him.  Between  ourselves^  there  is  no  use 
in  a  doctor.  They  may  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  many  men — ^that  I  don't 
deny ;  bnt  how  should  they  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  us,!  Not  one  of 
them  can  lift  a  barrel' " 

No  one  can  have  read  the  qnota^ 
tions  we  hare  made  without  notidog 
the  ease  and  flaency  and  idiomatic 
force  of  the  translation.  Two  English 
translationB  of  this  novel  have  simal- 
taneon^y  appeared,  both  by  ladies. 
If  it  be  the  dnty  of  a  critic  to  read 
the  same  novel  twice  over,  we  most 
plead  gnilty  here  to  a  dereliction  of 
duty;  we  have  read  only  one  of 
these  translations :  we  are  spared  at 
least  from  making  any  invidious  com- 
parisons ;  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
both  are  good.  The  translation  be- 
fore U8,  by  L.  0. 0.,  ii  very  spirited  and 
agreeable.  It  haa  been  censured,  we 
understand,  on  account  of  certain 
abridgments  and  ourtailments,  made 
wiUi  a  view  of  accommodating  the 
novel  to  the  taste  of  the  English 
reader.  We  are  not  disposed  to  join 
in  this  censure,  for  we  really  think 
that  the  present  ver«on  would  have 
been  improved  if  some  further  cur- 
tailments had  been  made.  We  get 
very  tired  of  that  Polish  estate,  with 
all  the  detaila  of  its  management,  to 
which  the  Baron  and  his  &milv  are 
compelled  to  retire ;  we  are  almost 
as  glad  to  quit  it  as  Anton  himself 
must  have  been. 

As  to  the  general  question,  bow 
far  a  tranilator  is  justified  in  cur- 
tailing his  original  author,  let  ua 
make  what  old  Stnnn  himself  would 
acknowledge  to  be  a  ^^  practical "  ob* 
senration.  When  an  author  has  obtun- 
ed  a  world-wide  reputation,  nothing 
bnt  a  fiiithfnl  and  complete  rendering 
of  his  work  will  be  tolerated.  This  the 
public  demand;  thia^the  translator 
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sets  himself  to  gire.  If  parte  are 
doll,  if  -whole  pages  are  langaid,  he 
has  no  responsibility;  his  only  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  jost  and  faithfnL 
Bat  when  a  translator  introduces,  for 
the  first  time,  some  foreign  writer 
very  little  known  to  bis  countrymen, 
he  has  to  conciliate  the  taste  of  his 
own  nation.  No  great  naine  as  yet 
overshadows  the  pages  of  the  work ; 
the  English  reader  has  not  asked  for 
any  translation,  is  not  soHettous  to 
know  what  the  great  man  has  said — 
oares  only  to  he  amused.    I^  under 


these  oircumstanoes,  th6  translator 
omits  and  abridges,  who  is  there  to 
find  fault  f  Not  the  English  public, 
for  its  pleasure  has  been  especislly 
consulted;  not  the  author,  for  his 
work,  by  these  means,  has  been  ren- 
dered more  acceptable  to  a  foreign 
people.  And  if  the  work  prove  one 
of  permanent  interest,  the  matter 
rights  itself.  The  once  unknown 
author  has  become  a  celebrated  man, 
and  the  public  demands,  and  will 
receive,  the  full  and  fiaithful  transla- 
tion. 


THE   SCOTTISH   UinVSRSITI&S. 


•  We  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
taking'  an  active  part  in  tiie  discus- 
sions regarding  the  present  state  of 
the  Scottish  Universities — ^a  subject 
which,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  has 
attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
public  attention.  That  our  silence 
was  not  the  result  of  indifference  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Magazine  the  rights  of  these  Univer- 
nties  to  a  more  generous  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  State 
were  advocated,  and  their  utility  ex- 
plained, long  before  there  were  any 
symptoms  of  the  present  active  agita- 
tion. But  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  that  agitation,  and  still  more 
during  its  progress,  it  became  appa- 
rent to  us  that  the  men  who,  with 
the  best  possible  intentions,  were 
most  prominent  in  demanding  a  re- 
form, reconstitution,  or  enlargement 
of  those  venerable  national  institu- 
tions, were  either  inclined  to  advance 
educational  theories  of  a  Utopian 
kind,  or  were  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  details  of  the  system 
which  tiiey  professed  themselves 
eager  to  improve.  We  foresaw  that 
a  great  deal  of  crude  matter,  and  of 
unprofitable  if  not  extravagant  sug- 
gestion, would  be  poured  forth  in 
pamphlet  and  from  platform  before 
the  general  mind  was  ready  for  ra- 
tional consideration;  and  we  there- 
fore determined  to  wait  until  the 
hubbub  had  somewhat  subsided,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  then  receive  a 
patient  and  impartial  hearing.  In 
saying  this,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 


part  (in  a  somewhat  difficult  contro- 
versy. Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  soundness  of  their  individual 
opinions,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that  they  have  done  good  serviee  to 
the  Universities  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  their  state,  pros- 
pects, and  efficiency ;  nor  do  we,  by 
any  means,  intend  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  reject  en  moMe  the 
whole  of  their  ideas,  though  we 
certainly  disapprove  of  some.  We 
are  farther  indebted  to  them  for  this, 
that  their  exertions  have  called  into 
the  field  men  o^  great  capacity,  ex- 
perience, and  strength  of  judgment— 
among  whom  we  may  be  allowed  to 
particularise  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord 
Ohief-Justice  Oaimpbell,  Sir  John 
McNeill,  and  Mr.  Inglis,  now  Lord 
Bector  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen— who  have  not  only  expressed, 
but  ari  actively  showing  the  interest 
which  they  feel  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Scottish .  Universities,  and  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  decide  what  is 
really  required  in  order  to  raise  these 
institutions  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  present  state 
and  working  of  the  Universities  as 
educational  establishments,  with  the 
view  of  explaining  our  ideas,  derived 
from  considerable  experience  and 
close  observation,  as  to  the  internal 
reforms  which  are  most  urgently  re- 
quired ;  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of 
countenance  which  they  receive,  or 
ought  to  receive,  from  the  State. 
The  latter  tc^ic  seema  to  us  of  peoa- 
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Mar  Importance  at  a  time  wben  ezar 
minatioiia  have  been  institated  as  an 
mdispensable  reqaidte  for  obtaining 
entrance  into  many  branches  of  the 
pBl^o  service,  more  especially  as  very 
grave  objections  have  been  taken  to 
the  method  in  -which  those  ezamini^ 
tions  have  hitherto  been  conducted. 

But,  before  entering  into  details,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  infonnation 
of  many  of  onr  readers  to  explain 
what  is  the  coarse  of  stady,  and 
what  the  mode  of  teaching  porsued 
in  the  Scottish  Universities.  They 
are.institntions  radical! v  different  in 
kind  from  Oxford  ana  Cambridge. 
They  were,  all  of  them,  founded  long 
before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms; 
and  although,  in  some  respect,  their 
scope  has  been  materially  widened^ 
no  decided  or  violent  change  has  been 
made  inr  their,  fundamental  system. 
They  were  originally  intended  to 
afford,  and  they  do  still  ofSnr,  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberal  education  to  a  nu- 
merous class  of  young  men,  who,  in 
England,  could  never  have  joined  a 
University ;  and  if,  in  some  respects, 
they  may  be  considered  inferior  in 
dawncal  teaching  to  the  great  South- 
em  establishments,  they  at  least 
extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  to 
a  far  greater  nttmber  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  population  of  the  king- 
doms; and,  moreover,  it  is  undeni- 
aUe  tiiiat  they  occupy  a  wider  field. 
This  much  we  premise,  simply  to 
show  that  there  is  no  common  ground 
for  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  methods  pursued  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  or  Oainbridee,  and 
those  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 
Whatever  improvement  may  be  sug- 
gested for  either — assimilation,  even 
were  it  desirable,  is  plainly  out  of  the 
question. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, select  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, both  on  account  of  its  metro- 
eitan  importance,  and  because,  in  so 
as  tiie  state  is  concerned,  it  has 
received  the  smallest  share  of  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  endowment.  The 
cry  for  reform,  indeed,  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  appear 
quiescent;  and  what  agitation  pre- 
vails in  Aberdeen  is  chidly  owing  to 
the  ciroumstanoe  that  there  are  two 
Univeraitiet  —  Ksig's    OoUege    and 


Karischal  College — ^within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  granitic  city-  Therefore 
we  think  that  a  description  of  the 
system  pursued  in  Edinburgh  will  be 
the  best  foundation  for  our  commen- 
tarv.  ^ 

in  Scotland  the  words  ^^Univer- 
sity "  and  "  College"  are  synonymouSi 
and  are  used  indiscriminately.  Col- 
legiate life,  as  itr  exists  in  the  great 
establishments  of  England,  is  utteriy 
unknown.  The  students  do  not  live 
together,  within  bounds,  but  find 
their  residences,  according  to  their 
means,  in  the  towns;  and  as  they 
are  for  the  most  part  divided  in- 
to "Faculties,"  to  which  separate 
branches  of  study  are  assigned,  they 
have  littie  common  intercourse,  un- 
less they  are  Mow-students  in  the 
same  dass.  There  are  four  Faculties 
— these  being  Arts,  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine — the  two  latter  being 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  otiiers. 
It  is  not  required  from  the  Students 
of  Law  or  Medicine  that  they  shall 
have  previously  passed  through  tiie 
Facultv  of  Arts,  or  even  attended  a 
limited  number  of  the  classes  of 
which  that  Faculty  consists.  Eadi 
Faculty  has  the  power  of  examining 
for  their  degrees,  and  thes#examinar 
tions  are  separately  conducted ;  the 
degrees  being  nominally  conferred  by 
the  wh<^e  University,  but  in  realily 
granted  by  the  Faculties.  The  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Medicine  are  there- 
fore strictly  professional,  and  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  stu- 
dents spedal  instruction  in  those 
branches  alone ;  but  we  repeat  that 
thev  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Faculty  of  'Arts,  the  nature 
of  which  we  shall  presentiy  explain. 
The  Faculty  of  Divinity,  howevter,  is 
doeely  connected  with  the  Faculty  of 
Arts ;  for  it  is  required  that  all  stu- 
dents, before  passing  into  the  former 
Faculty,  must  have  attended  certain 
classes  belonging  to  the  latter — a  wise 
provision,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  because 
it  insures  that  every  clergyman  shall 
have  received  tbe  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  though  there  may 
still  be  room  for  improvement.  And 
here  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the 
rules  enforced  by  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churdies  for  securing 
the  education  of  their  probationers, 
are  very  neariy  the  same  with  those 
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laid  down  by  the  established  Ohnroh; 
and  that)  notwithstanding  the  varions 
sohitans  whioh  have  afflicted  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  the  Universities,  ow- 
ing to  their  ansectarian  character, 
have  retained  the  public  confidence. 
No  religions  test  was  ever  required 
from  students ;  and  none  is  now  exact- 
ed from  Professors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
chairs  of  Theology. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nominally  it  is  held  to  comprehend 
all  the  Professors  who  are  not  attach- 
ed to  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity ;  but 
as  an  operative  Faculty  for  determin- 
ing degrees  in  Arts,  it  is  much  more 
limited.  Thus,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  the 
student  must  have  attended  the 
classes  of  Humanity  (that  is  Latin), 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic  and  Me- 
taphysics, and  Moral  Philosophy.  Be- 
fore he  can  present  himself  for  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  he  must  also  undergo  an 
examination  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  in  Bhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres. 
Henc,  practically,  the  power  of  exam- 
ining for  degrees  in  arts  is  vested  in 
seven  Prct^essors ;  although  there  are 
five  others,  those  of  Astronomy,  His- 
tory, Agriculture,  Music,  and  Tech- 
nology, who  are  held  to  belong  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  who  all  have 
votes  in  Uie  Senate.  But  there  is 
another  remarkable  peculiarity,  that 
attendance  upon  one  class  in  the  cur- 
riculnra-r-that  of  Rhetoric — ^is  not 
compulsory  upon  students  who  pass 
from  Arts  to  Divinity,  unless  they  offer 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  M.A. 
As  the  Bhetoric  class  is  the  only  oi^e 
in  which  the  arts  of  vernacular  com- 
position and  delivery  are  systemati- 
cally taught,  this  omission,  which  has 
the  sanction  of  the  Church,  may 
appear  a  strange  one;  but  the  ex- 
planation probably  is,  that  in  the 
other  Universities  of  Scotland  the 
c]iiUr  c^  Rhetoric  is  combined  with 
that  of  Logic.  None  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  require  that  those 
presenting  themselves  for  ordination 
shall  be  Graduates  in  Arts. 

Any  one  may  become  a  member  of 
the  University  by  simply  enrolling  his 
name  in  the  matriculation  books,  on 
payment  of  a  trifling  fee.    He  may 


then  attend  any  class  he  pleases,  by 
applying  to  the  Professor  for  a  ticket, 
which,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  li- 
mited to  three  guineas.  Thus,  sap- 
posing  that  he  attends  three  classes 
during  a  winter  session,  reaching 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April,  his  whole  direct 
College  fees  do  not  exceed  ten 
guineas;  but  more  frequently,  sto- 
dents  restrict  themselves  to  two 
classes  in  each  session,  in  which  case 
the  expenses  are  diminished  to  seven. 
The  number  of  those  who  graduate 
in  arts  is  very  smalli<-*for  this  reason, 
that  such  a  degree  confers  no  privi- 
lege whatever;  it  is  a  mere  barren 
tide.  So  soon  as  the  student  has 
passed  through  the  curriculam,  his 
connection  with  the  University  closes ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  discour- 
aging feature  of  Scottish  collegiate 
education. 

Until  very  recently,  no  entrance 
examination  was  made  compulsory 
before  matriculation  or  enrolment  in 
any  class;  but  three  years  ago  the 
patrons  of  the  University  (that  is,  the 
Town-Council)  laid  down  a  rule  that 
there  should  be  an  entrance  examina- 
tion in  the  department  of  Greek,  in  so 
far  as  regarded  the  junior  class.  The  ^ 
immediate  effect  of  that  role  was  to 
decrease  the  attendance;  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  now  abandoned,  if 
not  formally  rescinded ;  option  being 
given  to  the  students  to  take  their 
examination  after  an  attendance  of 
three  months.  This  absence  of  en- 
trance examination  is  a  point  deserv- 
ing of  much  attention,  and  one  whioh 
is  not  generally  understood  in  all  its 
bearings.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  to  it  hereafter. 

The  annual  number  of  literary  stu- 
dents, matriculated  as  such  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  is  between  ^ve 
and  six  hundred,  of  whom  but  a  small 
proportion  go  through  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. Except  for  divinity  students, 
and  those  who  intend  to  become  can- 
didates for  degrees,  strict  entrance  to 
the  classes,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  curriculum,  is  unnecessary ;  and^ 
in  consequence,  a  very  large  number 
of  young  men  take  two  or  three 
classes,  as  may  suit  their  convenience 
or  inclination,  without  proceeding  any 
farther.  Also  it  is  a  conunon  practice 
for  gentlemen  of  fortune,  omoers  of 
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the  East  India  Company's  service, 
or  others  of  literary  taste,  to  matri- 
onlate  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  some  distingnished 
Professor  in  the  higher  branches  of 
philosophy,  sdenee,  or  letters.  These 
are  not  students  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  though  they  enrol  them- 
selyes  as  such.  Nevertheless,  their 
attendance  is  a  manifest  advantage, 
as  it  is  also  a  decided  compliment  to 
the  University. 

Next,  as  to  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  students  are 
required  to  perform.  This  differs  in 
kind  according  to  the  character  of  the 
dass.  In  the  three  classes  which  rank 
first  in  the  curriculum  of  Arts — La* 
tin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics — the 
business  is  conducted  for  the  most 
part  by  teaching,  not  by  lecturing. 
Each  of  the  students  is  brought  fre- 
quently, though  not  daily,  under  the 
eye  of  the  I^fessor,  and  they  are 
examined  orally  as  well  as  through 
written  exercises.  Li  the  other 
classes — Logic,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Katural  Philosophy,  and  Bhetoric — 
the  business  is  principally  conducted 
by  means  of  lectures ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  examinations  upon 
the  lectures,  or  upon  some  special 
BDbject  prescribed  for  study,  and  also 
written  exerdses.  In  theise  latter 
dasses  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  students 
do  not  offer  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, and  do  not  write  the  exercises. 
When  this  occurs  they  receive  no  cer- 
tificates, beyond  a  simple  one  of  at- 
tendance, at  the  dose  of  the  session ; 
and  of  coarse  they  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  far  dass  honours,  which  are 
ea^ly  coveted  by  arduous  and  in- 
temgent  students.  For  this  there  is 
no  remedy.  Once  past  school,  there 
is  an  end  of  ooerdon;  and  even  at 
school,  coercion,  if  pushed  too  fistr, 
degenerates  into  positive  cruelty. 
True  is  the  adage,  that  though  one 
man  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water, 
twenty  oannot  force  him  to  drink. 
The  motive  power  lies  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. If  he  ean  invest  his  subject 
with  interest,  and  really  attract  the 
attention  of  the  students,  there  is 
very  little  fear  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  obey  his  bidding, 
and  exert  themsdves  to  become  pro- 
fideots  in   that  spedal  branch  of 


knowledge  or  sdenee  which  it  is  his 
dnt^  to  explain.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  IS  indolent,  tiresome,  or  monoton- 
ous, they  turn  to  something  else,  and 
few  have  the  patience  to  extract  profit 
from  his  long-winded  dissertations. 

A  stranger,  on  first  visiting  Edin- 
burgh, must  necessarily  be  much  sm-- 
prised  by  the  very  motley  aspect  of 
the  crowd  which  issues  from  the 
College  gates  when  the  bell  tolls  the 
hourly  signal  for  the  dismissal  and 
gathering  of  the  classes.  Boyhood, 
adolescence,  manhood,  and  even  age, 
are  there  represented.  Two  genera- 
tions are  mingled  together ;  for  they 
may  be  counted  from  fourteen  to 
forty.  First,  perhaps,  a  group  of 
juniors,  full  of  animal  spirits  and 
fun,  charges  down  the  steps.  Then 
comes  a  knot  of  grave  young  men, 
evidentiy  destined  for  the  ministry,  to 
whom  education  is  a  serious  matter, 
for  their  fritnre  liveHhood  depends 
upon  it,  and,  in  the  mean  tiroe^  the 
resources  of  their  friends,  far  away  it). 
Angus  or  Dumfries,  have  been  taxed 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  a 
course  at  the  University.  Then 
strides  forth  an  unmistakable  native 
of  the  north,  older  than  t^e  others, 
and  with  the  marks  of  stem  determi- 
nation on  his  brow,  thou^  somewhat 
uncouth  in  appearance.  That  is  a 
specimen  of  a  class  of  whom  Scotland 
has  cause  to  be  proud,  and  of  whom 
she  is  sometimes  even  not  sufi&dentiy 
proud.  For  the  man  whom  the 
stranger  remarks  there,  has  received 
no  preliminary  education  which  lax- 
ity itself  could  denominate  classical. 
Bom  of  obscure  parents,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly remote  parish,  and  appa- 
rentiy  destined  to  win  his  bread  by 
manual  labour,  he  has  received,  many 
years  ago,  the  common  elementaiy 
education  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  and 
from  that  has  passed  to  a  handicraft. 
But  sometiiing  teUs  him,  as  he  mea- 
sures himself  with  his  feUows,  tiiat 
he  is  intended  for  a  higher  career; 
and,  accordingly,  he  has  worked 
double-tides,  saved,  pinched,  almost 
starved,  throughout  one  or  more 
summers,  in  j^rder  that  he  might  be 
able,  during  the  winter  session,  to 
attend  the  University  dasses. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  nor 
are  such  instances  uncommon.  Liv- 
ingstone, the  African  missionary  and 
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tmreHer,  wae  enabled  by  each  means 
to  take  that  degree  in  medicine  which 
was  the  fonndaticm  €i  his  snccees; 
and  many  other  men,  eminent  in 
•science  and  literature,  or  who  have 
afterwards  risen  to  the  snmmit  of 
tibeir  professions,  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  indebted  to  that  freedom  of 
entrance  which  hitherto  has  been  a 
distinguishing  and  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Scottish  Universities.  This  is 
a  point  which  we  are  anxious  to  note 
carefully,  because  any  rash  change, 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting such  men  as  we  have  do- 
scribed  from  becoming  students,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  deeply  to  be  depre- 
cated. Such  a  change,  however,  has 
been  advocated,  with  a  certain  show 
of  plausibilitv,  by  some  who  profess 
themselves  desirous  to  promote  the 
eaxiBe  of  ^^high  education" — a  term 
lofty  in  sound,  but  oftentimes  con- 
tracted in  signification. 

The  Tutorial  system,  as  in  force  at 
the  English  Universities,  was  never 
part  of  the  Scottish  educational 
scheme.  Obviously  it  could  not  be 
so — ^£6r  this  dmple  reason,  that  there 
are  no  endowments  to  support  tutors 
independent  of  casual  fees,  and  but 
few  students  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  extra-mural  assistance.  Of  late, 
however,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  regarding  the  propriety 
of  introducing  a  Tutorial  system ;  and 
the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Edin- 
burgh has  so  hr  sanctioned  that 
view,  as  to  give  a  small  grant,  from 
limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  that 
learned  body,  for  maintaining  what 
are  called  Tutors,  in  connection  withf 
four  out  of  the  seven  classes  which- 
we  have  specified  as  belonging  to  the* 
curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
Tutors,  however,  they  are  not.  They 
are  merely  assistants  to  the  Profes- 
sors, and,  as  yet,  they  have  no  reoog^ 
nised  University  rank  or  position. 
Whether  or  not  a  new  order  of  this 
kind  should  be  instituted,  is  a  question 
which  deserves  serious  consideration. 

One  thing  we  must  note  in  passing 
— that  those  who  wish  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Tutors,  as  part  of  the 
Scottish  University  system,  do  not 
profess  to  connect  m  it  any  way  with 
the  preparation  for  taking  a  degree. 
The  proposed  Scottish  Tutor  is  not 
required  to  assist  the  advanced  or 


alert— ^is  Amotion,  when  he  comes 
into  play,  is  to  push  forward  the  re-> 
tarded  and  the  slow.  To  him  cer- 
tain students,  whose  previous  attdn- 
ments  do  not  qualify  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  class, 
are  to  be  remitt^  for  extra  drill, 
until  they  can  come  up  with  the 
others  who  have  been  more  &voured 
by  their  course  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion ;  and  beyond  this,  he  is  to  relieve 
the  Professor  of  some  drudgery  in  the 
correction  of  exercises.  But  there 
he  is  to  stop.  We  are  very  far  from 
disapproving  of  the  nomination  of 
Tutors  in  tiiis  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary— that  is.  the  teaehmg  classes — 
assistants  of  tnis  kind  are  absolntely 
necessary ;  but  we  demur  to  carrying 
it  farther.  In  classes  which  are  con- 
ducted mainly  by  means  of  lectures, 
every  Professor  must  have  his  own 
system,  and  his  own  views;  and 
fh>m  him  alone  Hie  students  ought 
to  receive  an  opinion  as  to  their  pro- 
gress in  his  peculiar  branch,  and 
their  relative  proficiency. 

A  very  few  words  relative  to  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  arts,  veill  ter- 
minate our  explanation  of  the  coune 
and  method  of  study  presentiv  pnr- 
sued  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  close  of  every  winter  session, 
seven  days  are  set  apart  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  who  have 
passed  through  the  curriculum  of 
arts,  one  day  being  devoted  to  each 
subject  in  rotation.  Papers  prepared 
by  the  Professors,  and  containing 
such  questions  as  they  may  consider 
most  fit  to  test  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirement, are  delivered  to  the  can- 
didates when  they  enter  the  exami- 
nation room ;  and  they  are  reqnired 
to  write  the  answers  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  examinator, 
so  that  there  is  an  efibctual  check 
against  collusion  or  extraneous  as- 
sistance. The  answers,  when  re- 
turned, are  careAilly  noted ;  and  each 
Professor  frames  a  list  according  to 
merit,  by  a  system  of  marks,  corre- 
sponding in  value  to  the  accuracy  of 
each  answer.  When  these  lists  are 
prepared,  the  Prof^sssors  meet,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  marks  are  counted. 
In  this  examination  of  lists,  a  certain 
number  represents  the  minimum  fbr 
a  pass,  end  i^  in  any  od»  of  the  seven 
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examinations  necessary  for  the  de*. 
gree  of  M.A.,  or  of  the  five  examina- 
tions necessary  for  the  degree  of 
B.A^  a  candidate  is  below  that 
minunnm,  the  degree  is  withheld. 
But  there  is  a  farther  test  of  acquire- . 
ment;  for  the  mark  system  is  so 
constructed  that  a  candidate  may  be 
above  tiie' minimum  in  each  separate 
examination,  and  yet  not  be  entitled 
to  a  degree,  on  account  of  his  not 
having  obtained  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  marks  which  are  requisite  for 
a  pasfl.  This  method,  which  must 
^>pear  complex  when  related,  is 
really  very  simple  in  practice,  and, 
we  venture  to  think,  very  efficacious ; 
nnce  while  it  requires  from  the  can- 
didate at  least  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  every  branch  of  learning 
upon  which  he  is  examined,  it  ex- 
cludes him  from  a  degree,  if  his 
knowledge  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  is  not  far  higher  than  respect- 
able. Indeed)  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  as  granted  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  implies  the 
possession  of  a  creater  amount  of 
varied  and  useful  attainment  than 
is  demanded  at  the  present  day  in 
any  of  the  UniversitieB  of  England, 
aod  ^at  if  f&ult  there  be,  it  lies  in 
the  overstrictness  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  not  in  their  laxity.  Cer- 
tainly in  regard  to  granting  degrees 
in  Arts,  the  examination  in  Edin- 
burgh is  higher  and  more  stringent 
than  in  some  other  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. This  may,  or  may  not>  be. 
a  practical  mistake,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
to  which  we  attach  no  little  impor- 
tance^  for  reasons  which  we  eSball 
presently  assign, 

Ilaving  given  this  explanation,  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  venture  to 
think  will  not  be  challenged;  and 
premising  that  the  Edinburgh  system 
represents,  at  least  in  broad  features, 
though  differing  somewhat  in  detail, 
that  which  is  punned  in  the  other 
Scottish  Universities — ^let  us  consider 
what  are  the  deficiei^ciee,  neglects, 
or  shortcomings,  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  remedy  or  supplement. 

The  first  and  most  articulate  com- 

.  plaint  is  that  the  system  is  unfiivour- 

able  to  erudition,  and  that  Scotland 

does  not  produce  its  quota  of  pro- 


found and  distingalsbed  scholars. 
We  shall  not  stay  to  question  the 
postulate,  because  that  would  mer^ 
involve  us  in  a  vain  discussion.  We 
shall  therefore  admit  at  once  that 
what  is  called  high  scholarship  is  not 
so  assiduously  or  sucoessfully  culti- 
vated in  Scotland  as  in  England; 
that  we  do  not  produce  so  many 
commentators  on  Greek  plays,  or  so 
many  elucidators  of  Aristotle ;  and 
that  our  University  training  may 
not  be  such  as  to  exdte  the  admira- 
tion of  a  Scaliger.  In  short,  that  we 
do  not  boast  of  having  among  us  men 

Sf  that  stamp  who  were  represented  in 
England  bv  Bentley,  Person,  or  Parr, 
But  we  deny  that  this  admission 
affords  any  good  or  sufficient  ground 
for  advocating  a  radical  chcinge  of 
system.  Profound  scholarship  is  no 
doubt  a  great  accomplishment.  It 
was  held  in  much  reverence  in  the 
days  when  its  function  was  impera- 
tively required  to  explain  what  was 
dubious  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
authors ;  and  ev^i  now,  when  the 
mass  of  commeBtariee  exceeds  by  an 
hundredfold  the  volume  of  the  text, 
it  is  regarded  with  sincere  respect. 
But  then,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  expect  simultaneously  the  ap- 
parition of  more  than  a  umited  num- 
ber of  active  and  funous  scholars; 
that  is,  of  men  who,  having  gained 
erudition,  do  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  acquirement,  but  bequeath 
to  posteritythe  results  of  their  learned 
labours.  We  do  not  admit  that  it 
was  Bolely^  or  even  mainly,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  such  a 
chiss,  that  the  Universities  either  of 
Scotland  or  of  England  were  insti- 
tuted; although  we  concede  the  fact 
that,  out  of  the  latter,  more  scholars 
of  enunence  arise  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  kingdom.  But 
it  requires  no  great  penetration  to 
discover  a  reason  for  that  Take 
away  from  the  English  Universities 
their  Tutorships  %nd  Eellowships,  de- 
prive them  of  their  large  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronag^  and  munificent  endow- 
ments, and  what  stimulus  would  be  left 
for  the  acquirement  of  profound  erudi- 
tion? On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
possible  or  advisable  (for  even  that 
may  admit  of  a  doubt)  to  give  Scot- 
land  such  temporal  advantages  and 
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means  of  prosecntiiig  study,  we  are 
thoroughly  oonviDoed  that  the  pro- 
duct would  be  suoh  as  to  satisfy  the 
orayings  of  even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  extravagant  worshipper  of 
the  Glassies.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that,  in  England,  splendid  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
learning,  without  regard  to  ulterior 
purposes ;  while  in  Scotland  there  is 
no  provision  whatever.  So  long  as 
this  continues,  it  is  most  unfair  to 
impute  inefficiency  to  the  Scottish 
Universities,  because  they  do  not 
exhibit  a  phalanx  of  renowned 
scholars,  who  owe  nothing  whatevei* 
to  fostering  elsewhere.  The  sun  that 
shines  so  pleasantly  in  the  South, 
does  not  afford  sufficient  heat  to 
ripen  the  grapes  upon  our  Northern 
wall.  But  the  vines  thrive  well 
enough  under  our  care ;  and  when 
transplanted  to  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate, their  produce  is  abundant 
Let  us  select,  not  invidiously  we 
hope,  a  recent  and  remarkable  in- 
stance. Dr.  Tait,  the  present  Bishop 
of  London,  received'  his  first  uni- 
versity education  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  took  the  highest  honours.  From 
Glasgow  he  pa^ed  to  Oxford,  became 
Fdlow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Baliol 
College,  wa^  appointed  Master  of 
Bngbv,  rose  to  he  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  nnally,-  while  yet  comparatively 
yonng,  was  elevated  to  Uie  Metropoli- 
tan see  of  England.  We  do  not  say 
that  Dr.  Tait  was  indebted  for  his 
success  in  this  brilliant  and  almost 
unexampled  career  solely  to  his  clas- 
rical  attainments;  but  this  much 
is  evident,  that  but  for  these  attain- 
ments, he  could  not  have  taken  two 
of  the  important  preliminary  steps 
which  lea  to  BO  high  a  dignity'. 
Had  he  tarried  in  Scotland,  the 
highest  prize  accessible  to  him  on 
account  of  his  learning  would  have 
been  some  Professoi^ip,  yielding 
t^e  modest  return  of  £800  or  £400 
per  annum. 

^^Laudatnr  et  alget"  is  an  apo- 
thegm which,  in  Scotland,  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  abstruse  scholarship ; 
and  so,  we  fear,  it  must  remain,  for 
as  yet  there  are  but  faint  symptoms, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
reclamations,  tnat  a  more  generous 
treatment  will  be  substituted.  But 
these  remarks  or   admissions   have 


not  necessarily  any  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  academical  teaching. 
Let  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  be 
taken  as  tne  culminating  point  of 
teaching,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  test  the  comparative  attainments 
of  those  who  have  acquired  degrees 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  with  the 
like  number  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. We  believe  that,  in  sdenoe 
and  mental  philosophy,  the  Scottish 
graduates  would  have  a  marked  ad- 
vantage, and  that,  even  if  defeated  in 
classics,  they  would  make  an  honour- 
able appearance.  And  we  say  this 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  young 
men  in  England,  when  they  present 
themselves  for  tneir  degrees,  are  on 
the  average  more  advanced  in  years 
than  are  the  Scottish  candidates,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  compelled  to 
make  good  use  of  their  time  while 
they  tarry  at  the  University,  because, 
immediately  after  that,  they  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  active  vortex  of  their 
professions.  la  the  absence  of  Tutor* 
ships  and  Fellowships,  the  northern 
student,  after  he  has  taken  his  de- 
cree, has  no  reliable  source  of  live- 
Shood.  He  must  vend  his  goods 
where  he  can.  Scholastic  learning 
commands  but  a  low  price  in  the 
general  market  when  offered  in  its 
own  shape.  Combined  with  other 
material,  it  becomes  ^  much  higher 
value. 

But  while  we  make  this  assertion 
in  behalf  of  our  graduates,  who,  be  it 
remarked,  are  very  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  non-graduadng 
literary  students,  we  do  admit  that 
there  are  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
all  the  Scottish  Universities,  which 
require  consideration.  And  first 
arises  the  question,  which  has  already 
been  keenly  debated,  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  or  not  to  require 
that  all  students  in  arts  shall  un- 
dergo an  ehtrance  examination  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  state  succinctly  the  arguments 
on  either  side. 

Those  who  insist  npon  the  neces- 
sity of  an  entrance  examination,  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  fact,  which  is 
undoubted,  that  amongst  the  multi- 
tude of  students  who  present  them- 
selves at  College  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  a  gross  disparity  in  attain- 
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ment  That  while  some  of  them 
have  received  the  advantage  of  a 
careful  and  xninate  claBsical  prelimi- 
nary education  at  such  seminaries 
as  the  High  School  and  Academy 
of  Edinhnrgh,  or  other  gymnasia  of 
andoubted  reputation,  others  emerge 
from  remote  parish  schools,  where 
the  teaching  is  of  inferior  description, 
or  in  which,  if  well  tanght,  the  pupil 
has  not  remained  long  enough  to 
acquire  more  than  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  the  ancient  languages. 
They  argue  that  in  classes  so  consti- 
tuted, the  interests  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  must  necessarily  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  bringing  up 
the  otliers ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  University 
that  within  its  walls  the  rudimente 
of  the  classics  should  be  taught, 
lliey  think  that  an  entrance  exami- 
nation would  be  useful  in  so  far  as  it 
must  deter  mere  boys  from  coming 
to  the  University  unprepared,  as  weU 
as  men  who  are  unfortunately  with- 
out preparation. 

Their  opponents  say  that  an  entrance 
examination  on  the  classics  would, 
unless  it  were  merely  nominal,  change 
altogether  the  nature  of  the  Scottish 
Universities;  and  instead  of  leaving 
them,  as  heretofore,  essentially  popu- 
lar institutions,  would  confine  their 
benefits  to  a  limited  class  of  the 
community.  The  elevation  or  im- 
provement of  certain  schools  is  not, 
they  maintain,  any  just  or  adequate 
reason  for  altering  a  practice  which 
has  remained  in  full  force  through- 
out Scotland  ever  since  the  Univer- 
sities were  founded;  and  they  dis- 
tinctly and  strongly  object  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  person  who  may 
offer  himself  as  a  student,  on  the 
ground  of  his  previous  want  of 
attainment.  They  say  that  the 
effect  of  such  compulsory  examina- 
tion for  entrance,  would  be  to  drive 
intending  students  away,  to  narrow 
the  sphere  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
University,  and  to  deprive  young 
men,  whose  previous  education,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  had  been 
neglected,  of  the  opportunity  of  rising 
to  distinction. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  on 
either  side ;  and  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably he  of  opinion  that  they  are 
very  nearly  balanced.    Such,  oertain- 
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ly,  would  be  our  opinion,  were  we 
convinced  that  the  premises  assum- 
ed by  the  advocates  of  an  entrance 
examination  were  in  all  respects 
correctly  laid  down;  but  we  appre- 
hend that  in  this,  as  in  other  keenly- 
contested  matters,  the  battle-ground 
has  not  been  accurately  surveyed. 
For  we  find,  on  referring  to  tiie 
Edinburgh  University  programme 
for  the  present  session,,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  classes  of  Latin  or 
Humanity,  the  junior  and  the  senior; 
with  the  iformer  of  which  the  Pro- 
fessor is  occupied  ttoo  hours  each 
day  in  the  week,  Saturdays  except- 
ed ;  and  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  Greek  classes — ^the  first, 
second,  and  third ;  the  first,  as  in  the 
Junior  Latin,  having  two  hours  each 
day  assigned  to  it.  Now,  there  is  no 
University  regulation  extant  which 
compels  students  who  are  entering 
for  the  curriculum  to  join  the  junior 
or  rudimental  classes,  in  which  the 
method  of  teaching  does  not  greatly 
differ  fh>m  that  practised  in  the 
schools.  If  they  have  already  at- 
tained that  amount  of  proficiency 
in  the  languages  which  enables  them 
to  dispense  with  grammatical  exer- 
oitations,  they  are  free  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  Senior  Humanity,  and 
second,  or  even  third,  Greek  classes, 
in  which  the  teaching  becomes  more 
of  a  Professorial  nature,  and  in  which 
occasional  prelections  are  given ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  acknowledged  dis- 
parity of  the  previous  attainments 
of  the  students  disappears,  or  at  all 
events  is  very  materially  lessened. 
Certainly  it  would  be  a  great,  almost 
an  intolerable  hardship,  and  very 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
University,  if  well-educated  pupils, 
coming  fh>m  the  Academy  or  High 
School,  should  find  themselves  so 
swamped  by  a  horde  of  classical  illi- 
terates, that  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  idle  until  the  others  had 
worked  themselves  up  to  their  stan- 
dard ;  but  such  is  not  the  prescribed 
method  now,  nor  was  it  so,  many 
years  ago,  when  we  entered  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. Then,  as  it  still  is,  the  Chair 
of  Humanity  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
PillaQS ;  and  we  do  no  more  liian  a 
simple  act  of  justice  to  that  vener- 
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ated  gentleman  when  we  say  that 
we  owe  to  him  a  large  debt  o£  grati- 
tude for  haying  introdaoed  us  to 
new  fields,  and  tor  having  made  ub 
£eur  better  acquainted  than  we  were 
before  with  the  beauty,  spirit,  and 
extent  of  the  Roman  literature.  In 
the  Senior  Humanity  blass  he  pre- 
lected upon  authors  whose  works 
receive  little  consideration  in  the 
flchools.  He  explained  to  us  the 
FasU  of  Ovid,  thereby  opening  the 
richest  mine  of  Latin  antiquity  and 
tradition;  and  by  drawing  our  at- 
tention to  such  writers  as  Lucretius, 
Mf-rrift]^  and  Olandian,  he  made  ns 
aware  of  some  of  the  changes  of  style 
and  manner  which  mark  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome.  Under  Mr.  Pillans 
at  least,  we  can  testify,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  that  we  felt  no  re- 
tardation, thongh  we  had  the  great 
advantage  of  preliminary  discipline 
under  the  care  of  the  learned  and 
erudite  Archdeacon  Williams,  then 
Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
before  we  joined  the  University.  If 
in  otiier  branches  of  education  we 
were  not  so  fortunate,  the  blame 
probably  lay  with  us  rather  than 
with  the  Professors.  But  our  own 
experience  assures  ua  that  a  vast 
deal  of  imaginary  evil  has  been  con- 
jured up  and  paraded  against  the 
present  system,  as  if  that  system 
possessed  no  power  of  elasticity,  and 
must  necessarily  contract  instead  of 
enlarging  its  sphere. 

As  for  the  argument  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  University 
to  deal  with  mdimentary  elements^ 
we  dismiss  that  at  once  with  the 
contempt  which  it  deserves.  No 
higher  privilege  is  granted  to  man, 
jthan  the  power  of  instruction,  how- 
ever humble  or  limited  that  in- 
struction may  be.  The  rich  of  this 
earth  may  learn,  and  have  learned, 
the  highest  truths  from  the  lips  of  a 
peasant;  and  pride  never  assumes  a 
more  revolting  guise,  than  when, 
boasting  of  its  own  intellectual 
achievements,  it  looks  down  arro- 
gantly on  those  below,  and  disdains 
to  reach  out  a  finger  to  aid  them  in 
their  upward  ascent  For  the  hon- 
our and  reputation  of  our  country, 
we  say,  let  ns  maintain  the  Scotti^ 
Universities  as  we  found  them,  in- 
stitutions open  to  the  aspiring,  how- 


ever poor  they  be,  without  check  and 
without  hindrance ;  and  let  the  doors 
of  knowledge  be  shut  in  the  face  of 
none  who  demand  it,  not  as  an 
eleemosynary  boon,  but  on  the  same 
terms  as  are  exacted  from  the  ri<Sher 
classes  (^  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  discusnon 
which  has  arisen  on  this  important 
point,  many  rash  statements  have 
been  hazarded.  These  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  notice  in  detail ;  but  one 
averment  recently  made  by  a  gentle- 
man who  occupies  a  high  position  in 
the  educational  profession,  is  of  so 
positive  and  startling  a  nature  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  over.  In.  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Advocate  on 
the  subject  of  University  Reform,  Dr. 
LeonhardSchmitz,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  while  advert- 
ing generaDy  to  the  burgh  schools  in 
ScoUand,  expresses  himself  thus:— 
**Moet  of  these  schools  are  alreadv 
in  a  condition  to  bring  their  pupils 
up  to  any  reasonable  standard  that 
may  be  fixed  for  admission  to  a 
University,  while  a  ftw  iuch  a»  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  and  Awk- 
demy^  are  aetuaUy  in  advance  ^ 
theSaoUiah  Univerntie»:'  When  this 
passage  first  met  our  eye,  we  pre- 
sumed Dr.  Schmitz's  meaning  to  be 
that  the  pupils  leaving  the  high- 
est classes  in  the  High  School  and 
Academy  were  so  &r  advanced  that 
they  could  not  derive  any  assistance 
in  uieir  future  studies  by  joining  the 
junior  elaetee  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
any  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  In 
Umt  statement  we  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  concur;  for  both  the  semi- 
naries referred  to,  have  been,  and  are, 
most  ably  conducted  by  an  excellent 
and  learned  staff  of  teachers,  under 
the  superintendence  of  accomplished 
rectors ;  and  they  produce  the  average 
crop  of  promising  scholars,  as  well  as 
of  inveterate  dunces.  But  we  pre*> 
sently  stumbled  upon  another  passage 
which  shows  that  the  previous  remark 
was  intended  to  convey  a  much  more 
extensive  meaning.  It  is  this:  ^^Tbe 
Edinburgh  High  School  and  Aca- 
demy,  which,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  rise  aboee  the  Uhiv&rsiUeaf 
in  many  cases  send  their  pupils  to 
foreign  or  English  UniversitieB,  be- 
cause those  of  Scotland  do  not  afford 
the  meana  (tf  eonUnuing  the  etudiea 
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Jiwn  the  p&vU  at  ixikuh  they  had 
mrit^i  <m  UaiMfng  Ihd  sehool,^^  This 
Btatement  is  so  clear  as  to  reqmre  no 
explanation.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Schmite,  no  professor  of  Latin  or 
Greek  in  any  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
Tersities — for  the  remark  applies  to 
them  all — advances  Mb  pnpils  to  a 
higher  pmnt  than  is  reaoned  in  the 
senior  classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy and  High  School;  of  oonrse, 
by  l^e  more  intelligent  and  indns- 
trions  boys,  for  we  presume  that  Dr. 
Sohmitz  has  no  inftllible  receipt  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  boobies. 

If  this  be  so,  then  assoredly  it  is 
tame  that  some  active  remedy  should 
be  devised,  for  we  cannot  consent  to 
strangle  edaoation  at  a  certain  point 
for  the  sake  of  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion. The  Academy  and  High  School 
are  institutions  of  which  we  have 
just  reason  to  be  proud,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Universities  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  best  educated  of  the 
youth  of  Scotland.  They  are  the 
salt  which  should  season  the  others 
— the  class  which  more  than  any 
other  is  required  to  stimulate  activity 
among  the  students.  But  are  the 
ftcts  really  such  as  Dr.  Schmits 
represents  them  to  be?  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  therefore  the  learned  Rector 
cannot  be  offended  if  we  venture  to 
doubt  his  accuracjr.  No  doubt  he 
has  some  academical  testimony  to 
which  he  can  refer  in  support  of  his 
statement,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  con- 
cerned; since  Professor  Blackie,  the 
incumbent  of  the  Greek  Ohair  in 
Edinburgh,  has,  in  his  ardour  for 
the  establishment  of  a  staff  of  Uni- 
Tersity  Tutors,  sometimes  employed 
A  latitade  of  speech  which  is  liable 
to  misconstractiOD.  Smarting  under 
the  annoyance  of  elementary  teach- 
ing, he  has,  we  Tenture  to  think, 
exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  he  has  unwittingly 
deprraated  his  own  acknowledged 
power,  and  suggested  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  €i  his  practice.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  must  not  be  angry 
with  us  for  dealing  with  him  so 
frankly.  We  do  not  hold  the  doo- 
trinecrf  Oassius  that,  ^  A  friendly  eye 
should  never  see  such  fenlts,"  more 
especially  when  we  are  satisfied  that 


he  has  been  doing  great  injustice  to 
himself.  But  admissions,  or  rather 
self-accusations,  are  dangerous  things. 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprii^ 
to  observe  that  Dr.  Schmitz  should 
have  emphatically  dwelt,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  upon  a  very 
sweeping,  but  really  hyperbolical, 
assertion  once  made  by  Professor 
Blackie,  to  the  effect  that  the  literanr 
Professors  in  tlfe  Scottish  Universi- 
ties lived  by  poaching  on  the  schools. 
This,  as  applied  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
was  simply  an  extravagant  trope, 
which  did  not  require  a  serious 
answer,  and  which  we  are  certain 
was  not  intended  as  a  substantive 
charge,  because  four  departments  at 
least,  if  not  five,  out  of  the  seven 
comprehended  in  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum, were  clearly  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  schools,  and  could  not  be  guilty 
of  an  infringement  of  the  literary 
game-law.  Therefore,  there  were  only 
two  departments  directly  arraignea 
as  poachers,  for  one  of  which  the  in- 
cautious Professor  admitted  that  he 
must  answer  in  person.  And  as  he 
has  confessed  the  crime,  though  we 
do  not  believe  in  his  real  gnut,  no* 
thing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
Dr.  Schmits  should  move  for  judg- 
ment accordingly.  But  when  Dr. 
Schmitz  moves  for  general  judgment 
against  the  ClassioGLl  Ptoiee^ors  of 
Scotland,  the  case  is  very  different 
We  must  have  something  better  than 
Ms  own  assertion,  that  his  very  best 
pnpils  cannot  be  advanced  by  at- 
tending the  Senior  Humanity  class  in 
the  Univerdty  of  Edinburgh,  or  the 
Senior  Humanity  and  Greek  classes 
in  any  other  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
classical  education  in  the  Hi^ 
School  and  Academy  is  now  carried 
to  a  higher  point  than  was  reached 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when 
Archdeacon  Williams  and  Dr.  Oarson 
Were  at  the  head  of  those  distin- 
guished seminaries.  Dr.  Schmitz,  we 
apprehend,  will  hardly  venture  to 
make  that  assertion ;  and  if  he  does 
not  make  and  maintain  it,  then  we 
must  conclude  either  that  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotiand  have,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  been  be- 
hind the  schools  in  respect  of  classi- 
cal teaching,  or  that,  during  the 
interval,  the    Professorial    teaching 
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has  degenerated.  With  regard  to 
the  firpt  condnsion,  we  have  ah*eady 
borne  testimony,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  the  Senior  Hnmanity 
class  in  Edinburgh  w&«^  at  the  time 
we  allnde  to,  decidedly  in  advanoe 
of  the  Academy ;  and,  were  it  possible 
to  cite  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a 
witness,  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he,  who  was  dnx  of 
the  Edinburgh  Academy,  would  pro- 
test against  the  idea  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  then 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  did 
not  afford  him  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing his  studies  from  the  point  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  the  school. 
In  considering  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  system  whidi 
IS  on  trial,  not  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual Professors,  difficult  though 
it  be  always  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion. For  a  good  system  badly  con- 
ducted may  not  be  so  advantageous 
to  the  scholar  as  an  indifferent  sys- 
tem, when  the  teacher  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talent.  Indeed,  a  good 
teacher,  whatever  be  his  system,  is 
sure  to  attract,  whereas  a  bad  one  is 
sure  to  repel.  The  alternative'  con- 
clusion which  implies  a  degeneracy 
in  the  Professorial  teaching  of  the 
classics  throughout  Scotland,  cannot 
be  discussed  without  violating  the 
rules  of  propriety ;  but  this  much  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  with  respect  to 
Glasgow,  as  the  only  other  Univer- 
sity besides  that  of  Edinburgh  which 
receives  a  sensible  augmentation  of 
students  from  the  Academy  and 
High  School,  that  its  reputation 
never  stood  higher  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  that  not  even  a 
whisper  of  dissent  has  been  heard 
against  the  general  applause  ac- 
corded to  the  teaching  of  Bamsay 
and  of  Lushington. 

We  therefore  think,  and  we  believe 
that  most  men  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject  will  agree  witid  us, 
that  the  very  natural  enthusiasm  .of 
Dr.  Schmitz  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
has  carried  him  too  far.  But,  though 
that  is  our  decided  conviction,  we 
shall  not  by  any  means  r^ect  his 
general  testimony ;  especially  becaose 
we  agree  with  mm  in  tiiinking  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  extension 
ef  classical  teaching  at  the  Universi- 


ties of  Scotiand.  Here  again  we  must 
enter  into  details  in  order  to  explidn 
our  views. 

By  the  existing  regulations  for  the 
curriculum  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  all  candidates  for  de- 

grees  in  Arts,  and  all  divinity  sta- 
ents,  must  attend  the  Humanity  and 
Greek  classes  for  at  least  one  session. 
The  Professors  of  Humanity  and 
Greek  are  bound  to  teach  two  classes, 
a  junior  and  a  senior ;  and  as  they  give 
two  hours  each  day  throughout  the 
session  to  the  junior  dassee,  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  at  least 
three  hours  per  diem;  and  beyond 
that,  they  have  to  correct  the  exercises 
of  perhaps  two  hundred  sjDudents. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  severe  amount  of 
academic  labour,  the  mind  being  kept 
constantiy  on  the  strain;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  Professor, 
after  two  hours^  elementary  teaching, 
can  address  himself  to  lecture  witii 
that  amount  of  energy  and  freshness 
which  are  required  in  order  to  give 
interest  to  his  subject.  Besides  this, 
the  classes  are  undeniably  too  large 
for  efficient  teaching  by  a  single  man. 
In  a  lecturing  class  a  large  attendance 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  Professor ;  but 
in  a  class  which  has  to  be  taught,  in 
the  more  familiar  sense  of  the  term^ 
a  large  attendance  is,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  a  very  great  hindrance 
indeed,  since  every  student  is  entitied 
to  a  certain  proportional  share  of  the 
Professor^s  special  attention.  Allow- 
ing that  fifty  minutes  in  the  hour  are 
occupied  with  the  proper  business 
of  the  class,  which  has  often  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, the  proportion  of  time  given 
to  each  student  in  the  senior  classes 
will  be  one-third  of  a  minute  per 
day,  or  a  whole  minute  every  third 
day,  or  seven  minutes  in  the  month, 
or  less  than  forty  minutes  in  tiie 
course  of  the  academical  session. 
That  is  dearly  not  enough  for  effica- 
cious teaching;  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  bulk  of  the  students 
will  not  give  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  one  of  their  number  repeating 
a  lesson,  or  floundering  through  some 
grammatical  difficulty;  and  though 
various  e^iedients  have  been  adopted 
as  a  remedy,  none  of  them  have  as 
yet  proved  suooessfuL  The  monito- 
rial system  was  early  introduced  by 
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Professor  PiUans,  *ffho,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  and 
noticed  in  his  England  and  the  Eng- 
Uth^  expresses  himself  satisfied  with  , 
its  application.  Bat,  with  all  respect 
to  the  learned  Professor,  and  speak- 
ing from  onr  own  recollection,  we 
apprehend  that  he  has  over-estimated 
its  Talne.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy  among  students  as  to  dele- 
gated authority..  They  will  willingly 
obey  the  Professor,  who  is  their 
proper  captain,  but  they  recalcitrate 
against  the  authority  of  subalterns, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  ranks.  It  is 
on  that  ground  mainly  that  we  are 
favourable  in  certain  cases  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Tutprs,  for,  as  regards 
them,  no  such  jealousy  X2an  exist. 

It  was  from  the  lectures  delivered 
in  the  Senior  Humanity  class  that 
we  derived  the  greater  portion  of  the 
benefit  which  we  have  already  ac- 
knowledged; and  we  wish  that  it 
were  possible  to  carry  to  still  greater 
length  the  system  of  lecturing  in  the 
Senior  classes.  That,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  left  entirely  to 
the  Professors,  who  most  properly 
adapt  their  mode  of  teaching  to  the 
average  capacity  and  attainments  of 
the  classes.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  objections  to  frequent  lecturing, 
before  the  students  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  languages;  but 
this,  at  least,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  as  an  expression  of  our  deli- 
berate opinion,  that  when  a  young 
man  has  acquired  so  much  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  that  he 
can  compose  verses,  and  translate 
with  fluency  and  correctness,  it  is 
mere  pedantry  to  compel  him  longer 
to  work  at  the  grindstone.  His  at- 
tention should  be  thereafter  directed 
exclusively  to  the  spirit,  and  not  the 
letter,  of  the  classics.  "I  am,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "no  great  idolater 
of  the  learned  languages,  excepting 
for  what  they  contain.  We  spend  in 
youth  that  time  in  admiring  the 
wards  of  the  key  which  we  should 
employ  in  opening  the  cabinet,  and 
examining  its  treasures."  That  sen- 
timent we  apprehend  to  be  a  general 
one,  though  it  is  not  generaJly  ex- 
pressed, owing  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cowardice  which  haunts  us  whenever 
classical  subjects  are  brought  under 
discussion.    Nevertheless,  it  is  dic- 


tated by  plain  common  sense.  The 
mastery  of  a  dead  language  is  really 
of  little  value,  except  as  a  key  to  the 
literature  which  made  the  language 
of  importance.  No  man,  in  our  day, 
has  occasion  to  write  in  Latin,  much 
less  in  Greek.  The  literature  of  both 
nations  is  sealed,  and  the  roU  made 
up ;  and  no  further  scholastic  accom- 
plishment is  required  tlian  the  power 
of  easy  interpretation.  After  six  or 
seven  years  of  grammatical  drill  and 
exercise  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage at  the  schools,  it  is  positively 
hurtful  to  the  student  to  prolong  the 
process.  When  he  understands  the  • 
language,  let  him  then  apply  himself 
to  the  literature;  and,  beyond  all 
question,  the  exposition  of  that  litera- 
ture is  the  proper  province  of  a  Uni- 
versitv  Professor.  Language  for  the 
schools,  literature  for  the  Univerdties 
— such  is  the  rule  that  we  would  in- 
culcate, and  even  enforce,  had  we  to 
dea)  with  new  institutions — ^but  the 
institutions  are  not  new;  and  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  we  should 
be  cautious  in  making  changes  which 
inay  seriously  affect  the  privileges 
heretofore  within  the  reach  of  Qie 
commonalty  of  Scotland. 

To  force  students,  who  have  al- 
ready been  exercised  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  dead  languages  for  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  in  the  schools,  to 
attendance  for  another  year  on  the 
Junior  University  classes,  would  be 
worse  than  purgatory ;  for  purgatory 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  a  state  of  im- 
provement, whereas  this  bondage  jeo- 
pardises the  loss  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  gained.  The  Senior  classes, 
therefore,  are  the  proper  receptacle 
for  them;  and  the  only  remaining 
question  is,  whether  means  should 
not  be  provided  for  advancing  them 
still  further  in  classical  literature. 
This  is  a  point  of  real  importance  for 
the  character  of  Scottish  scholarship ; 
indeed,  we  consider  it  to  be  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  For,  as  we  do 
not  retain  our  students  aftcor  they  be- 
come graduates  in  connection  with 
the  Universities,  and  as  we  have  not 
substantial  awards  such  as  Fellow- 
ships to  offer  them  as  an  inducement 
to  push  their  classical  studies  further, 
we  are  the  more  bound  to  take  care 
that,  so  long  as  thev  do  tarry  at  the 
University,  they  shall  have  the  means 
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of  acqnirinff  ft  fall  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  languages,  but  of  uielite- 
ratare  of  Greece  and  Some.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  present  arrangements 
are  sufficient  as  regards  ^e  langoages, 
and  that  every  diligent  student  who 
leayes  the  Senior  classes,  carries 
away  as  much  knowledge  as  would 
enable  him  to  pass  a  cr^itable  exa- 
mination. But  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  literature;  and  although  we 
know  full  well  that  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  such  literature  oannot  be 
acquired  without  long  study  and 
,  much  private  reading,  still  a  great 
deal  may  be  accomplished  b^  way  of 
direction  and  exposition  within  the 
walls  of  the  University.  We  shall 
revert  to  this  immediately. 

A  large  portion  of  the  students, 
however,  do  not  join  the  Senior 
dasses  at  once,  but  enrol  themselves 
for  elementarV  inslarnction  in  the 
Junior  classes.  Having  passed  throu^ 
these,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
have  gained  the  point  of  knowledge 
at  which  the  better-educated  students 
stood  when  they  entered  the  Senior 
classes.  But  is  it  to  be  presumed 
that  they  are  then  so  far  advanoed 
in  classics  as  to  enable  them  to  go 
forward  for  a  degree,  or  to  enter 
Divinity  Hall?  We  apprehend  not. 
It  seems  to  us  absolutely  indispen- 
sable that  clergymen — ^and  most  of 
the  griuluates  intend  to  be  clergymen 
— should  have  a  better  knowl^ge  of 
.  the  classical  languages  than  they  can 
possibly  acquire  by  attendance  for  a 
single  session  in  the  Junior  classes. 
The  fact  that  they  select,  or  are  sent 
to,  the  lower  classes,  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  pre- 
vious training;  and  though  industry 
may  do  much,  it  cannot  work  such  & 
miracle  as  the  transmutation  of  an 
ignorant  lad  into  an  apt  classical 
scholar  within  a  period  of  six  months. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  curriculum  should  be  so  far  alter- 
ed, as  to  make  attendance  on  the 
Senior  classes  compulsory  on  those 
who  enter  as  Juniors ;  in  other  words, 
that  they  should  attend  the  Huma- 
nity and  Greek  classes  for  two  years 
instead  of  one.  Here,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  be  encountered  by  the  cry, 
which  heretofore  has  been  listened 


to  with  too  much  indnlgeBoe,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  force 
young  men  intended  for  the  ministry, 
to  study  Greek  and  Latin  for  two 
separate  sessions.  In  that  sense  all 
teaching  is  a  hardship ;  but  hardsh^ 
or  no,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Church  to  provide  that  its  ministers 
shall  be  sufficiently  educated  £»*  their 
calling,  and  it  is  ineumbent<.npon  the 
Universities  to  see  that  all  graduates 
shall  have  attended  a  proper  oourse^ 
But,  in  reality,  there  is  no  hardship. 
We  require  nothing  more  from  a 
young  man  when  he  joins  the  Uni- 
versity, than  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as 
may  enable  him  to  join  the  Senior 
classes ;  and  if  he  is  so  qualified,  Uie 
attendance  of  a  session  will  suffice. 
If  he  has  not  snoh  an  amount  of 
knowledge,  we  are  ready  to  give  it 
him  in  the  Junior  classes;  l^t  he 
must,  in  that  case,  submit  to  inatroc- 
lion  for  a  second  session. 

We  entertain  no  extravagant  no- 
tions as  to  the  advantages  of  classi- 
cal attunments;  but  we  think  it 
necessary  that  all  who  offer  them* 
selves  as  candidates  for  degrees,  or 
who  aspire  to  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, should  have  a  tliorongh  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages ;  and 
it  is  with  that  view  that  we  recom- 
mend an  alteration  in  the  cuni* 
culum.  But,  beyond  this,  we  are 
conscious  that  there  is  still  a  serious 
want  in  our  Universities.  No  chair 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  distinct 
view  of  the  state  of  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  different 
epochs,  or  of  marking  the  many 
changes,  both  in  spirit  and  in  form, 
whic^  are  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
scholar,  and  which  shoiUd  be  treated 
in  connection  with  tibe  social  condi- 
tion of  the  states.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  as  yet  attempted ;  for, 
although  in  the  Senior  classes  there 
are  occasional  prel^tions  lipon  par- 
ticular authors,  yet  the  staple  of  the 
study  is  undoubtedly  of  a  philological 
kind,  and  the  Professor,  for  the  most 
part,  is  expected  to  proceed 

**Iii  the  scholar^B  refral  vnj 
Of  fdvlng  judgment  on  the  parts  of  speech. 
As  if  he  sate  on  all  twelre  thrones  up-pUed, 
Arraigning  Israel** 

The  supply  of  that  want  would 
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prolmbly  do  more  to  heighten  the 
duiracter  of  otir  IJniyersities  than 
anything  which  has  yet  been  snggest* 
ed.  We  contemplate  no  interference 
whatever  with  existing  vested  inte- 
rests. The  Professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  have  already  two  classes  on 
their  hands,  and  they  devote  two 
hours  eaoh  day  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Junior  classes.  In  the  Greek  de- 
partment there  is  even  a  third  class 
of  a  more  advanced  kind ;  bnt  it  is 
purely  optional;  and  Mr.  Blackie 
states  that  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  it  is  very  small.  Then 
there  are  the  exercises,  of  whidti  the 
Dtimber  is  immense,  to  be  corrected ; 
and  so  heavy  is  the  present  labour, 
tiiat  the  Prt^essors  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  assistance, 
and  for  that  purpose  small  grants  of 
money  have  been  accorded  by  the 
Senatus.  Obviously,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  them 
to  undertake  a  further  duty.  What 
we  earnestly  recommend  is  the  insti- 
tution of  a  new  chair — ^that  of  An- 
cient Literature — to  be  conducted 
solely  by  mea)is  of  lectures,  the 
oonrse  to  be  completed  within  the 
session.  Such  a  chair,  if  occupied 
by  a  ripe  eeholar  and  able  lecturer, 
would,  we  venture  to  predict,  be 
most  popular  as  well  as  useful,  and 
woald  secure  a  large  attendance. 

It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
indeed  if  such  a  chair  coald  be  estab- 
lished in  all  the  Universities,  and  at 
once  included  in  the  curriculum.  Bnt 
we  must  be  cautious  even  in  improve- 
mente;  and  we  are  aware  that  the 
introduction  of  a  new  compulsory 
classical  chair  would  be  violently  op- 
posed, more  especially  if  the  views 
which  we  lia^ve  stated  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, in  certain  cases,  of  enforcing  two 
yesis^  attendance  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classes,  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  Therefore,  in  the  mean  time 
at  least,  we  would  make  attendance 
on  the  new  Chair  optional  to  students. 
That  its  institution  would  tend 
greatly  to  heighten  the  standard  of 
dttsieal  learning  in  Scotland,  re- 
quires, we  venture  to  think,  neither 
aminent  nor  demonstration. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
SQiprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Schmitz  is 
veiy  jealous  lest  any  of  the  youth  of 
Scotland  should  escape  the  ordeal  of 


the  schools,  and  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  University  without  a  due  amount 
of  preliminary  study.  We  have  not 
denied  that  a  strong  argument  may 
be  maintained  in  favour  of  entrance 
examinations;  and  we  are  quite  as 
much  opposed  as  Dr.  Schmitz  can 
be  to  the  recognition  of  short  cuts 
to  learning.  But,  after  giving  all 
due  weight  to  his  arguments,  the 
£act  still  remains,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  entrance  examinations  would 
effectually  shut  the  door  in  the  face 
of  men  who  have  not  been  able, 
from  adverse  circumstances,  to  attend 
the  burgh  schools  for  three  or  four 
years,  so  as  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  University — ^men  who  have  la- 
boured with  their  hands  and  practised 
self-denial  of  the  most  austere  kind, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  join- 
ing a  University — ^men  who,  after 
they  have  joined  the  Junior  classes, 
apply  themselves  to  work  with  such 
energy  and  determination  as  suffices 
in  a  very  short  time  to  place  them  on 
a  level  with  the  more  favoured  en- 
trants from  the  schools — ^men  who 
are  earnestly  striving  for  the  acquire- 
ment •€  learning,  because  they  know 
full  well  that  without  learning  they 
never  can  hope  to  attain  distinction. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  hard — ^nay,  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  thing,  to  say 
to  such  men — **Go  to!  you  are 
simply  illiterates,  for  whom  there  is 
no  appointed  place  in  this  temple  of 
learning.  Toa  bring  no  passports 
from  the  schools — ^yon  can  neither . 
parse  Latin  •  nor  construe  Greek — 
therefore  you  are  Pariahs,  and  Pa- 
riahs you  must  remain.  Return  to 
the  spade,  the  plough,  or  the  loom, 
and  forget  the  insane  dream  which 
has  prompted  yon  to  demand  educa- 
tion. You  are  gnilty  of  the  sin  of 
original  poverty,  let  it  cleave  to  you 
to  the  gravel"  Dr.  Schmitz,  being 
of  foreign  extraction,  may  not  tho- 
roughly understand  how  such  a  speech 
would  sound  in  Scottish  ears;  but 
God  forbid  that  we  should  be  a 
consenting  party  to  any  measure 
which  should  compel  its  utterance. 
To  checks  which  shall  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  idle  and  inveterately 
illiterate,  we  have  no  manner  of  ob- 
jection ;  bnt  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  institution  of  an  en- 
trance examination,  which  may  have 
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the  effect  of  excluding  students  on 
account  of  their  previous  deficiencies, 
to  whateyer  cause  these  may  be  Attri- 
buted. 

Of  a  preliminary  examination  we 
highly  approve;  on  the  understanding 
that  the  object  of  such  examination 
shall  simply  be  to  determine  whether 
the  new  student  is  qualified  to  join 
the  Senior  classes  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  whether  he  ought  to  begin  with 
the  Junior  classes.  And  we  think, 
along  with  Dr.  Schmitz,  that  such 
examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  examiners  quite  independent  of 
the  Universities;  or,  at  least,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Professors  ,who  are 
immediately  concerned.  Moreover, 
we  would  have  a  second  examina- 
tion for  the  Junior  class  at  the  end 
<(f  the  first  Semon^  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  are  fit  to  pass  from  the 
Junior  to  the  Senior  classes ;  all  those 
who  are  so  qualified  receiving  certifi- 
cates to  that  effect,  the  others  being 
compelled  either  to  remain  for  another 
year  in  the  Junior  classes,  or  to  re- 
nounce the  advantages  of  the  curricu- 
lum. For,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  there  is  a  large  se^on  of 
attending  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  to  whom  the  curriculum  is 
matter  of  perfect  indifference;  and 
surely  it  is  not  intended  or  proposed 
in  any  quarter  that  the  University 
system  shall  be  so  restricted  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  entering  his 
name  in  the  matriculation  books  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  any  class  in 
the  capacity  of  an  amateur.  In  the 
higher  literary  and  scientific  classes, 
the  bulk  of  the  students,  nominally 
80  called,  have  no  intention  either  of 
taking  a  degree  or  of  passing  through 
Divinity  Hall.  They  are  attracted 
to  the  University  by  the  fame  of 
particular  Professors ;  and  they  wish 
to  hear  those  Professors,  and  to  profit 
by  their  expositions,  without  any 
ulterior  view.  That  is  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sity system,  and  it  would  be  an  act 
of  utter  madness  to  alter  it.  We 
believe  that  both  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  John  Russell 
were  alumni  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, but  sure  we  are  that  neither  of 
them  would  have  submitted  to  the 
ordeaL  of  an  examination. 

Examinations,  therefore,  can  only 


i^ply  to  entrants  for  the  cuirienlom; 
and  beyond  that  point,  the  represen- 
tatives of  schools,  or  the  advocates  of 
high  education,  have  no  right  to  be 
heard.  The  sons  of  tradesmen  and 
of  merchants,  clerks  in  offices  and 
counting-houses,  and  many  such,  es- 
teem it  a  great  privilege  that  they 
can  fill  up  a  yacant  hour  by  attend- 
ing some  class  in  the  Univereities  of 
E^nbnrgh  and  Glasgow;  but  they  do 
not  enter  for  the  curriculum,  and  have 
no  intention  of  presenting  themselves 
for  a  degree.  To  exclude  this  divi- 
sion of  students,  which  is  a  nume- 
rous and  important  one,  from .  any 
class  which  they  may  wish  to  attend, 
would  be  to  inflict  a  great  and  per- 
manent injury  on  the  general  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  poorer,  but  of  the 
wealthier  clasaes,  and  would  be  the 
sure  means,  not  of  elevating,  but  of 
destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  Uni- 
versities. But  on  this  topic  we  have 
said  enough.  Pass  we  now  to  the 
next  disputed  point,  which  regards 
the  appointment  of  College  Tutors. 

The  appointment  of  tutors,  which 
has  been  warmly  advocated  by  some, 
is  a  subject  to  the  details  of  which 
very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid,  ahd  we  believe  that  it  is  gener- 
ally misunderstood.  But  for  certain 
circumstances  connected  exclusively 
with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  it 
is  possible  that  the  idea  of  appointing 
tutors  would  never  have  arisen ;  and 
the  history  is  briefly  1^:— Some 
years  ago  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
being  administrators  of  a  oonsiderable 
bequest  for  University  purposes,  de- 
termined to  expend  a  portion  of  their 
revenue  for  the  endowment  of  certain 
temporary  fellowships  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  most  d^erving 
graduates.  These  fellowships  were 
of  the  valoe  of  £100  per  annum  each ; 
and  with  the  view  of  making  the  en- 
dowment serviceable  to  the  Universi- 
ty, and  in  some  degree  maintaining 
tlie  connection  of  the  graduates  with 
it,  it  was  proposed  that  these  gradu- 
ates, so  long  as  they  held  fellow- 
ships, should  act  as  tutors  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  classes,  and 
assist  the  Professors  both  by  extra 
teaching,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  more 
deficient  students,  and  by  correotioD 
of  exercises.  O  wing  to  circumstances 
upon  which  it  is  unneoeBsary  to  touch, 
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thd  Mowships  were  discontinued, 
bat  the  idea  still  continned ;  and  as 
•it  was  found  that  in  some  of  the 
larger  classes  the  aid  of  an  assistant 
was  really  required,  the  Senatna, 
though  with  very  limited  means, 
have  awarded  grants,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £100  annually,  to- 
wards the  payment  of  assistants  in 
four  dasaea,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Logic.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  merely  the  recognition  by 
that  learned  body,  of  certain  special 
wants  which  they  know  to  exist,  but 
which  they  cannot  adequately  supply. 
Indeed,  the  employment  of  assistants 
18  no  new  thing  in  the  Uniyeraities. 
Profesaors  occupying  other  Chairs 
besides  those  above  specified,  have 
had  resort  to  private  assistance, 
bearing  the  charges  themselves;  in- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  such  assist- 
ance must  often  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Still,  however,  it  is  not  a  prac- 
tice to  be  commended  in  the  higher 
daasea,  and  it  is  not  one  acceptable 
to  the  students,  who  think,  and  with 
considerable  reason,  that  it  is  part  of 
the  personal  duty  of  the  Professor  to 
revise  and  pass  judgment  upon  the 
class  exercises,  and  they  do  not  al- 
ways receive  with  submission  the 
corrections  or  criticisms  of  an  assist- 
ant Therefore  we  are  not  desirous 
to  see  the  new  system  extended  ftu*- 
ther;  perhans,  indeed,  it  has  already 
been  pushea  too  isx.  But  we  think 
tiiat  assistants,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  are  really  wanted 
for  bringing  up  ^e  Junior  classes, 
when  these  classes  are  so  numerously 
attended  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow ;  because  it  is  not  fair  to  a  Pro- 
fessor who  has  charge  also  of  a  Senior 
class,  to  subject  him  to  all  the  drudg- 
ery necessary  for  the  minute  drill  of 
the  Juniors.  Certainly  it  is  much 
more  than  is  expected  or  required 
from  any  rector  of  a  school.  It  is  very 
easy  to  sneer  at  a  Professor  when  he 
complaina  of  such  drudgery,  and  to 
tMrit  him  with  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
a  burden  which  he  is  bound  to  bear ; 
but  thefere  is  no  amount  of  human 
energy  which  may  not  be  overtaxed ; 
and  the  possible  consequence  of  com- 
pelling a  man  to  do  too  maoh  in  one 
department,  may  be  to  lessen  his 
e^enoy  in  another  which  is  even  of 
greater  importance.    But,  while  we 


say  this  in  favour  of  the  employment 
of  certain  assistants,  which  we  con- 
ceive would  be  of  public  advantage, 
we  would  strongly  discountenance 
any  proposal  for  lessening  the  amount 
of  public  teaching  which  is  now  un- 
dertaken by  the  Professors.  The 
existing  relation  between  the  Pro- 
fessor and  the  students  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed.  The  Amotion  of  the 
assistant  or  tutor  should  be  limited 
to  giving  extra  drill  at  extra  hours 
to  such  students  as  require  it  during 
their  first  year  at  College,  and  to  the 
revision  of  exercises  solely  with  the 
view  to  grammatical  or  technical  cor- 
rection. If  it  were  possible,  from  any 
source,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  decent 
endowment  of  such  tutorships,  that 
would  certainly  act  as  an  incentive 
and  encouragement  to  graduates ;  for 
the  degree  of  M.A.  should  be  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  tutorship.  As  to  the  no- 
tion of  introducing  the  tutorial  system 
of  England  into  our  Universities,  we 
hold  Uiat  to  be  utterly  extravagant. 
The  thing  is  simply  impossible ;  and 
agai^  impossibilities  it  is  no  use 
mai^ning  an  argument 

Km  in  order  of  the  disputed 
points  is  the  proposal— which,  so  fan 
as  we  can  see,  has  not  met  with  any 
large  share  of  public  sympathy — ^for 
Germanising  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties by  the  institution  of  a  large 
number  of  additional  Chairs,  to  be 
endowed  at  the  public  expense.  It 
was  proposed  at  one  time,  if  we  re- 
collect aright,  that  some  twenty  new 
professorships  should  be  founded,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  history  in  all 
its  branches,  international  law,  poli- 
tical economy,  Sanscrit,  the  modem 
languages,  and  we  know  not  what 
besides.  In  short,  it  was  a  scheme 
for  providing  comfortable  berths  for 
a  certain  number  of  literary  men, 
who,  if  they  lectured  at  all,  would 
have  to  lecture  to  empty  benches. 
This  might,  no  doubt,  prove  an  en- 
couragement to  literature,  quite  as 
efiScacious  as  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  pension-list;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  see  in  what  way  it  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  Uni- 
versities. At  present  there  are  at 
least  two  professorships  connected 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  which  are 
practically  in  abeyance.    The  Profes* 
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sors  of  Astion«nj  and  History  have 
been  compelled  to  desist  from  lectur- 
ing, solely  because  they  bad  no  aa- 
dienoCi  The  present  oocnpiers  of 
these  Chairs  are  men  of  great  emi- 
nence and  celebrity,  well  known  to 
the  public  for  their  scientific  and  li- 
terary attainmmits,  and  Ailly  compe- 
tent to  do  justice  to  their  respectire 
subjects.  But  Astronomy  cannot  be 
made  an  attractiTe  branch  of  study ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  History  can  be  bettor 
learned  through  books  than  by  lec- 
tores.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  the  History  Chair  attractive. 
Within  the  last  twenty  vears  four 
Professors  in  succession,  all  of  them 
distinguished  men,  have  prepared  and 
ddivered  elaborate  courses  of  leo- 
tores,  but  they  could  not  muster  suf- 
fident  students  to  constitute  a  remu- 
nerative class.  Experience  shows  us 
that  a  dass,  in  order  to  be  self-«us^ 
taining,  must  be  imperative;  and 
for  many  years  there  is  no  single 
case  which  can  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  emohnnent  accruing  J»  the 
other  Chairs,  unconnected  wl||^the 
curriculum,  is  so  small,  that,  but  for 
the  endowments — and  these  are  very 
attenuated — ^they  would  also  cease  to 
be  operative.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
necessary  branches  of  study  ensross 
as  much  tame  as  the  regular  students 
can  afford ;  and  as  for  irregular  stu- 
dents— ^in  other  words,  amateurs'^ 
surely  it  would  be  fantastical  to  es- 
tablish and  endow  classes  merely  for 
their  gratification.  Is  it  reasonable 
that  the  country  should  be  taxed  to 
the  amount  of  some  annual  thou- 
sands, in  order  that  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  in  reality  are  not  students,  should 
doze  through  a  course  of  lectures  ? 

There  are  many  branches  of  study, 
important  in  themselves,  which  can- 
not be  tought  in  Universities  without 
disorganising,  or  at  any  rate  impair- 
ing, the  efficiency  of  the  regular 
course.  For  example,  no  one  will 
deny  that  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literatore  of  foreign  na- 
tions is  a  great  and  enviable  accom- 
plishment ;  but  it  is  to  be  acquired 
without,  not  within,  the  walls  of  the 
Universities.  There  is  no  lack  any- 
where of  good  teachers,  but  we  can- 
not make  them  Professors  without 


rendering  the  machinery  of  the  col- 
leges unwieldy.  That  we  are  not 
prepared  to  do,  nor  do  we  think  that 
there  is  any  call  for  such  a  violent 
change  of  system.  We  are,  however, 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  staff 
of  our  Universities  is  complete,  be- 
cause there  is  undoubtedly  room  for 
improvement  within  the  limits  of  the 
curriculum.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  Chairs  of  Ancient 
literature  in  the  Universities ;  and  we* 
are  no  less  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  Chairs  of  English 
Literature,  comprehending  the  import^ 
ant  studies  of  compontion  and  deli- 
very. No  such  Chair  exists  in  any  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  except  that 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  is  disguised 
under  the  name  of  Rhetoric  andBelles 
Lettres.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
Church  should  look  to,  and  that 
speedily,  for  its  own  credit ;  and  at- 
tendance upon  such  a  Chair  should 
be  made  compulsory  not  only  for 
intending  graduates,  but  for  all  who 
seek  entrance  into  Divinity  Hall. 
The  standard  of  preaching  never  can 
be  raised  until  &r  more  attention  than 
is  now  bestowed  is  given  to  style, 
method,  and  delivery;  for  learning, 
though  excellent  in  itself,  does  not 
comprehend  all  the  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  the  formation  of  aa 
effective  preacher.  Besides  this,  the 
examinations  which  have  recently 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  acquirements  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  in 
which  examinations  the  subjects  of 
the  Englifidi  language  and  literature 
have  marked  prominence,  are  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  institu- 
tion of  such  Chairs,  inasmuch  as  they 
indicate  what  are  the  qualifications 
most  desirable  for  young  men  who 
are  ambitious  of  public  employment. 
But  we  are  not  molined  to  go  any 
further  in  the  way  of  extension.  We 
are  satisfied  tiiat  the  changes,  or  ra- 
ther additions,  which  we  advocate, 
would  tend  g^tly  to  revivify  and 
elevate  the  stendard  of  our  Universi- 
ties.  We  advise  nothing  which  is 
not  practical,  and  also  practicable,  if 
Government  shall,  at  last,  manifest 
a  disposition  to  assist  and  support 
the  cause  of  learning  in  Scotland. 
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..  The  next  topio  is  the  granting  of 
Degrees.  Here,  we  think,  there  is 
Dot  only  room  for  improvements,  bat 
mgent  necessity  for  a  change.  At 
present  there  is  no  general  standard, 
each  Uniyersity  granting  degrees 
aooording  to  a  pecoliar  method  of  its 
own.  The  consequence  of  this  loose 
practice  ia,  that  a  Scottish  degree, 
especially  in  Arts,  is  regarded  as  of 
li^e  yalne,  and  esteemed  to  be  no 
proper  certificate  of  high  edncation. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  sonae  steps 
shonld  be  taken  for  enforcing  nni- 
formity  of  practice;  and  we  think 
that  this  coold  best  be  d<me  by  the 
^pointment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners 
to  frame  the  qnestions,  and  to  receiye 
and  decide  npon  the  answers.  Ob* 
Tionaly,  this  Board  should  not  consist 
entirely  of  Professors,  bat  neither 
shonld  they  be  excluded  firom  it  as 
the  practicial  knowledge  which  wey 
possess  would  be  very  serviceable. 
Thus  a  common  standard  would  be 
established,  and  full  security  would 
be  given  that  the  examinations  should 
in  no  case  be  so  slight  as  to  admit 
the  unworthy  to  a  degree.  Neverthe- 
leas,  it)  would  scarcely  be  worth  whUe 
making  the  change,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  some  substantial  pri- 
vileges to  graduates.  The  number 
of  those  who  annually  present  them- 
selves for  graduation  in  Arts  at 
Edinburgh  has  rarely  exceeded  twenty, 
of  whom  fblly  one-hal^  or  more, 
aspire  only  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
This  apparont  iH>athy  on  the  part 
of  the  students  is  simply  attributable 
to  the  fact  that,  at  present,  there 
are  no  privileges  of  any  kind  con- 
sequent on  the  possession  of  a 
degree,  which  receives  no  practical 
reoogniti<m  either  from  Ohuroh  or 
State. 

Thwe  is  a  plain  and  effectual 
remedy  for  this,  if  the  parties  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  power  will 
consent  to  apply  it  In  the  firat 
place,  if  proper  arrangements  are 
made  for  elevating  the  degree — as  we 
have  just  proposed — ^the  possession  <k 
the  degree  of  M.A.  ought  to  super- 
sede all  examinations  for  the  public 
service  on  subjects  connected  with 
general  and  classical  literature  and 
philosophy.  Let  there  be  so  much 
trust  reposed  in  the  Universities,  that 
they  shall  be  regarded,in  the  light  of 


State  institutions,  whose  certificate,  in 
the  shape  of  a  degree,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  condnsive  evidence  that 
the  bearer  has  received  and  profited 
by  a  generous  education — so  liberal 
as  to  entitle  him  to  enter  the  public 
service.  The  examinations,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  have  not  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction ;  but,  by  this  plan, 
aU  ground  of  complaint  would  be 
removed,  and  a  new  value  would 
aocresce  to  the  degree.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
ti6n  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who,  it  is 
understood,  is  willing  to  introduce 
8(»ne  measure  for  the  improvement  of 
our  Universities.  In  the  second 
pkce,  let  the  Ohuroh  do  its  duty 
likewise,  and  require  graduation  from 
all  who  aroire  to  the  ofiSce  of  the 
ministry.  So  &r  from  being  an  inno- 
vation, this  would  merely  be  a  return 
to  the  ancient  and  hiudable  rules 
which  were  in  full  force  in  the  days 
of  Andrew  Melville,  and  we  cannot 
too  much  deplore  the  laxity  which 
allowed  them  to  become  obsolete. 
Should  the  Ohurch  hesitate,  or  delay 
to  act^  the  State  can  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  a  very  simple  means. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  an 
official  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  for  the  future  the  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  graduates,  in 
the  disposal  of  tiie  Orown  patronage, 
which  is  very  large.  This  would 
work  wonders  in  the  way  of  gradua^ 
taon;  for  no  student  of  divinity  who 
was  able  to  take  a  degree  would  run 
the  risk  of  exclusion  from  a  living  in 
the  gift  of  the  Orown ;  and  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  by  the  Establishment 
would  be  inmiediately  followed  by  the 
other  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  educational  credit  of 
their  ministers. 

Farther,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  Lord  Pahnerston  may  see  fit  to 
accord  to  the  Scottish  Universities  a 
share  in  the  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation; in  which  case  the  graduates 
would  constitute  the  electoral  body, 
and  so  retain  throughout  life  a  con- 
nection with  their  Alma  Mater.  Most 
assuredly  the  Scottish  Universities 
stand  in  need  of  representation ;  for 
it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
since  a  Boyal  Oommission  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  their  oondi- 
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tion  and  wants,  and  did  so,  after  a 
most  elaborate  inyestigation.  And 
yet,  dnring  those  thirty  years,  not 
one  single  word  has  been  nttered  in 
their  behalf  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons; nor  has  .any  Minister  found  . 
time,  or  possessed  patience  enough  to 
address  himself  to  the  subject.  This 
could  not  hare  happened  had  the 
Scottish  Universities  been  repre- 
sented like  those  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin.  Moreover,  this 
denial  of  the  franchise  was  of  itself 
an  indignity,  almost  amounting  to  an 
imputation  that  the  learning  of  Scot- 
land was  not  sufficiently  high  to 
entitie  it  to  be  heard  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  We  hope  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  that  reproach 
may  be  wiped  away,  being  fully  as- 
Burod  that  nothing  can  tend  more 
forcibly  to  promote  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  standard  of  learning, 
than  a  distinct  recognition  by  the 
State. 

One  only  point  remains  to  be 
noticed;  and  regarding  it  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  smaller 
Universities  of  Sootiand  are  at  least 
tolerably  endowed,  and  Glasgow  may 
be  said  to  be  wealthy.  But,  in 
Edinburgh,  the  endowments  of  the 
Chairs  are  miserably  small.  Now  we 
do  not  advocate  large  endowments. 
We  believe  that  Professors  will  work 
all  the  better  if  they  are  made  to  de- 
pend for  the  greater  part  of  their 
emoluments  upon  the  class  fees ;  and 
moreover,  we  hold  that  the  surest 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  Professor  is 
the  number  of  students  he  can  attract. 
But  there  are  some  Chairs  which, 
owing  to  their  nature,  never  can 
prove  attractive,  and  which  yet  are 
indispensable  to  a  university.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  Chairs  of  Hebrew 
and  Civil  Law,  from  both  of  which 
regular  instruction  is  given,  but  which 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  self-sus- 
taining. These  Chairs  cannot  be 
competently  filled  except  by  men  of 
great  learning  and  industry,  and  yet 
tiie  emoluments  of  each  from  all 
sources  seldom  exceed  the  pittance  of 
£200  per  annum.  We  also  know 
that  there  are  three  other  Chairs — 
two  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  one  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  included  in  the  curriculum 
— ^which,  though  regularly  and  most 


ably  conducted,  are  not  of  greater 
annual  value  than  £800.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  State  that  literature 
and  science,  when  enlisted  in  the 
public  service,  should  be  starved ; 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who 
were  nominated  so  far  back  as  1826, 
were  most  strong  in  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  supplementary  en- 
dowment. Money  can  be  found  to 
buy  pictures,  ana  to  erect  galleries; 
but  not  to  maintain  the  men  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  And  yet,  whenever 
no  pressing  political  question  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  the  country, 
public  men,  of  all  parties,  make  stock 
of  the  subject  of  education  I  In 
Scotland,  at  least,  we  have  had  quite 
enough  of  profession — ^we  now  de- 
siderate something  tangible.  A  red 
Indian  would  say,  "the  talk  of  ray 
brother  is  good,  but  talk  does  not 
make  the  maize  to  grow;"  and  the 
red  Indian's  sagacity  is  perfect.  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Universities  of  Scotiand 
are,  for  the  most  part,  servants  of  the 
State;  and  no  more  is  asked  than 
that  the  State  should  deal  with  them 
as  it  does  with  other  public  servants. 
It  deals  with  them  now  as  if  the 
higher  education  of  the  country  was 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  We 
flhall,  however,  state  our  views.  No 
man  in  the  situation  of  an  Edinburgh 
Professor,  who  really  teaches  a  class, 
should  have  less  than  £500  a-year — 
we  do  not  mean  of  endowment,  but 
of  inoome  from  the  Chair;  and  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  ascertain,  by 
taking  an  average  for  a  few  years, 
what  sum  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  emoluments  to  such  a  point  We 
have  specified  £500  as  the  minimum, 
because  that,  in  Edinburgh,  affords 
but  a  modest  livelihood,  equivalent 
perhaps  to  £400  at  the  smaller  Uni- 
versities, to  which  point  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Professors  there  should 
in  like  manner  be  raised.  A  very 
moderate  grant  from  Government 
would  accomplish  all  that  we  desire; 
and  when  we  remember  that  some  of 
these  poor  Chairs  have  been  founded 
by  the  Crown,  and  are  in  its  gift, 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  should  at  least  be  decently 
supported.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
State  is  not  entitled  to  refuse  con- 
sideration and  assistance  to  the  Scot- 
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tish  TTniyerBities.  Their  maintenance 
in  all  time  coming  was  made  a  spe- 
cial stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  and,  even  iu  the  cases  where 
the  Crown  has  parted  with  its  direct 
patronage,  it  has  done  so  hy  way  of 
delegation,  not  of  renanciation,  and 
it  still  must  be  regarded  as  at  least 
parentally  liable.  This  is  a  matter 
not  affecting  Scotland  alone,  bat  of 
serioas  importance  to  the  learned  men 
of  England.  We  have  received  many 
valuable  accessions  to  our  Profes- 
sorial staff  from  tiie  sister  country, 
and  the  vacancy  of  a  Chair  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow  invites  candidates 
from  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 
But  if  a  Chair  does  not  afford  the 
bare  means  of  livelihood,  how  can 
we  expect  mea  of  real  talent  to  offer 
for  it? 

Also,  it  would  be  most  desirable  if 
some  provision  could  be  made  for 
retiring  allowances  to  Professors  in 
their  old  age.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
trimental to  a  University  than  the 
continuance  in  office  of  men  whose 
mental  powers  are  exhausted,  and 
who  yet  are  compelled  to  go  on,  be- 
cause their  profession  has  been  so  un- 
remunerative  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  saving.  We  provide  retir* 
ing  allowances  to  Judges  of  all 
gmdes — ^why  not  also  to  Professors, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  dis- 
charge of  functions  which,  if  properly 
considered,  are  almost  as  important 
to  the  pablic  as  the  more  prominent 
services  of  the  others  ? 

The  subject  which  we  have  essay- 


ed to  deal  with  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  hardly  admits  of  adequate  treat- 
ment within  the  compass  of  a  sin^e 
article.  It  is  possible,  nay  highly 
probable,  that  some  of  the  views 
which  we  have  expressed  may  be 
fiercely  challenged,  because  there 
are  zealots  in  the  field  whose  minds 
are  already  made  up,  and  who  are 
obstinate  against  conviction.  But 
what  we  have  said  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  uttered  honestly,  and 
we  have  made  ourselves  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  system  be- 
fore venturing  into  the  discussion. 
Much  more  we  might  have  advanced 
r^ardin^  the  general  position  and 
efficacy  of  our  Universities,  which 
some  pseudo-reformers,  no  doubt 
with  the  beet  of  intentions,  have 
done  their  utmost  to  decry,  thereby 
engendering  the  idea,  amongst  those 
who  know  us  not,  that  the  teaching 
in  our  Universities  is  of  a  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  kind.  A  broad  denial 
is  all  that  we  shall  give  in  reply  to 
such  an  utterly  unfounded  assertion. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  those  who  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  the  foregbing 
pages,  that  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  deficiencies  which  do 
exist,  and  that  we  have  been  earnest 
in  devising  a  remedy ;  and  we  now 
dismiss  the  subject  which  we  have 
approached  with  no  otiier  intent  than 
that  of  suggesting  such  improvements 
as  may,  if  carried  out,  render  our  time- 
honoured  institutions  as  efficacious  as 
those  which  any  other  country  in  wide 
Eurbpe  can  display. 
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THE   POORBKAH*    MUTINT THE   PUNJAB. 


[Thefollomng  narrative  hcu  been  sent  uafrom  Laliore,'] 


The  year  185T — a  year  rendered 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  British 
India  for  a  rebellion  before  which  the 
matinies  of  Yellore  in  1806,  and  of 
Barraokpore  in  1824,  dwindle  into 
political  insignificance— was  bat  a 
few  weeks  old  when  the  first  matter- 
ings  of  the  approaching  storm  were 
heard  in  different  parts  of  India. 
In  the  North-west  rrovinces  it  was 
discovered  that  chupatteef/[  were 
being  circakted  from  village  to  vil* 
lage  in  a  somewhat  mysterious  man- 
ner. One  district  officer,  especially, 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  chapattee- 
laden  messenger  in  a  village,  and 
observed  him  breaking  it  into  pieces 
and  distribating  portions  among  the 
male  popalation,  aligning  the  Ingest 
piece  to  the  umiTidir  or  head  man  i 
of  the  village.  On  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  he  was 
told  that  an  old  custom  ensted  in 
Hindostan,  that  when  their  moklek  or 
chief  required  any  service  of  them,  he 
adopted  this  mode  to  prepare  the 
country  for  receiving  his  orders,  and 
every  one  who  partook  of  the  chu-  | 
pattee  was  held  pledged  to  obey  the  i 
order  whenever  it  might  come,  or  | 
whatever  it  might  be.  What  the  . 
nature  of  the  order  in  the  present  j 
case  would  be,  the  zemindar  said, 
with  a  suspicious  smile,  was  not  yet 
hnown  to  them.  In  other  districts 
similar  ciroumstanoes  were  observed 
and  duly  notified  ;  but  the  progress 
of  chupattees  from  village  to  village 
(each  village  receiving  one  being 
bound  to  inake  and  p^ss  on  a  similar 
one  to  its  neighbour  village)  appear- 
ed to  be  without  any  uniform  plan, 
sometimes  assuming  a  "northerly, 
sometimes  a  southerly  or  westerly 


direction.}  Yet  all  this  indicated 
some  secret  movement.  Inquiries 
were  instituted  in  various  parts,  but 
nothing  of  a  definite  or  tangible 
character  was  elicited.  It  was,more- 
over,  remembered  that,  some  fifty 
years  before§  a  similar  practice  had 
been  discovered  in  Oentral  India, 
and  an  anxious  endeavour  made  to 
detect  the  object,  but  in  vain.  And 
as  nothing  had  apparentiy  resulted 
from  it  then,  the  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  in  the  present  instance  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  equally  mean- 
ingless, or  probably  some  suoersti- 
tions  spell  against  disease  (the  cholera 
having  devastated  some  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  preceding  autunm) 
or,  at  all  events,  might  prove  to  be 
devoid  of  any  political  meaning. 
How  littie  was  it  thought  that 
therein  was  really  hidden  an  Eastern 
syml)ol  of  portentous  import  I  Five 
centuries  before,  the  Chinese  had,  by 
a  similar  plan,  organised  and  carried 
out  a  conspiracy  by  which  the  dy- 
nasty of  their  Mongol  invaders  was 
overthrown  ;|  and  it  now  imported 
no  less  than  the  hope  and  attempt 
to  annihilate  the  English  race  in  In- 
dia, and  to  restore  to  the  effete  house 
of  Timonr  the  Sovereignty  of  Hindos- 
tan! 

Nor  were  other  indications  wanting 
that  a  great  struggle  was  impending 
Ibetween  the  Mohammedans  and  their 
Christian  rulers.  On  the  very  walls 
'of  Delhi  were  occasionally  seen  pla- 
cards, some  ambiguously  hinting  at 
a  general  rebellion,  others  openly 
calling  on  the  '*  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet" to  exterminate  the  unbelievers. 
From  toithout^  too,  it  was  clear  that 
influence  was  being  exerted.     In  the 


*  Poorbeah  :  native  of  Eastern  countries — ^Uiose  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Gan- 
ges, from  which  the  Sepojs  chiefly  came,  i^nd  who  were,  therefore,  popularly 
known  in  the  Punjab  and  m  Western  India  as  "Poorbeahs." 

f  Chupatteei  are  a  preparation  of  flour  and  water  in  the  form  of  pancakes,  con- 
stituting the  chief  food  of  the  natives  of  India. 

^  Subsequent  knowledge  may  enable  us  to  explain  this  seeming  variation,  by 
tracing  them  all  from  the  one  common  centre,  the  imperial  city.     • 

fKAYs's  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Oabbt  and  Huo's  Travels  in  Tartary,  <fcc.,  in  1844»  chap.  iiL    The  event  is  still 
celebrated  among  the  Chinese,  under  the  name  of  the  "Feast  of  the  Moon  Loaves." 
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oaptnred  tent  of  tbe  Shahgada  com- 
mander, after  the  ront  of  the  Persians 
at  Mohmnrah,  had  been  foond  a 
royal  proclamation,  a  sort  of  poli- 
tico-religioos  encrclioal  letter  from 
the  Shah-in-Shah,  the  recognised 
head  of  the  Faithfbl  in  the  East. 
J^was  addressed  ^^  to  all  the  people 
of  Heran;^^  bat  it  also  called  on 
*^  the  Affghan  tribes,  and  the  inhabi* 
tftnts  of  that  country  who  are  co- 
religionists of  the  Persians,  and  who 
poaaesB  the  same  Qoran,  and  Eibla, 
and  laws  of  the  Prophet,  to  take  part 
in  the  Jakdd;^^  and  it  purported, 
moreover,  to  be  ^*  published  for  the 
information  of  all  true  believers ;  and 
(please  Qod)  the  followers  of  Islam  in 
India  and  Seinds  will  also  unite  and 
take  vengeance  on  that  tribe  [the 
British]  for  all  the  iiyuries  which  the 
Holy  Faith  has  suffered  from  them, 
and  will  not  withhold  any  sacrifice 
in  the  holy  cause."  What  form  their 
vengeance  was  to  assume,  and  to 
whi^  extent  their  zeal  was  to  be  car- 
ried, the  Shah-in-Shah  shall  himself 
explain: — ^^Let  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  smaU  and  the  great,  the 
wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  Byot  and 
the  Sepoy,  all  without  exception, 
arise  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
£uth  of  the  Prophet  ^  and  having 
girt  up  the  waist  of  valour,  adorn 
their  persons  with  arms  and  wea- 
pons; and  let  the  Ullema  and 
[Kreaohers  call  on  the  people  in  the 
moflqnes  and  public  assemblies,  and 
in  t^e  pulpits,  to  Join  in  a  Jahdd^  in 
the  cause  of  God ;  and  thus  shall  the 
Ghazis  [martyrs]  in  the  cause  of  the 
fiiitli  have  a  just  title  to  the  promises 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet, 'Verily  we  are  of  those  who 
fought  in  the  cause  of  God.' " 

But  in  the  Bengal  army  were  men 
of  other  creeds.  In  the  regular  in- 
fantry regiments  the  Mohammedans 
formed  a  very  small  minority,  and  in 
the  cavalry  even  were  scarcely  more 
numerous  than  tl^e  Hindoos.  Tet 
the  Hindoo  Sepoy  had  also  to  be 
won  over  to  insure  success  to  the 
conspiracy.  Yet  its  real  ulterior  ob- 
ject could  not  be  safely  confided  to 


men  who  doubtless  knew  enough  of 
the  past  history  of  their  race  and 
country  to  remember  that  the  most 
rutiiless  tyranny  and  injustice  had 
marked  the  days  of  former  Moham- 
medan supremacy.  To  attain  this 
end  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
common  grievance  which  might 
plausibly  unite  Hindoo  and  Mohiun- 
medan  m  a  joint  resistance  to  their 
British  rulers.  Most  unfortuna^y, 
Government  fhmished  them  with  one 
admirably  suited  to  tiieir  purpose. 
In  spite  of  warnings  from  various 
quarters,  from  the  early  remonstrance 
of  the  late  Acyutant-Gfeneral  (Colonel 
H.  T.  Tucker.  O.B.)  against  the  im- 
policy of  such  a  step,  to  the  official 
representation  made  by  Captain  Mar- 
tineau,  the  Ac^jutant  to  the  Umballa 
musketry  depot,  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  in  the  end  of  last  April — ^in 
spite  of  many  such  warnings,  the 
Enfield  rifle  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  native  army,  as  well  as  the 
European  portion  of  our  troops.  With 
the  Enfield  lifie  came  of  necessity  the 
new  cartridge.  Here  was  at  once 
the  grievance  needed.  The  shining 
paper  and  greased  end  of  the  car- 
tridge were  certainly  open  to  suspi- 
cion; audit  needed  little  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  crafty  designing  men 
to  make  the  ignorant,  superstitious, 
eaBte-ridden.  Sepoy  believe  that  some 
forbidden  fat  was  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. The.  cow,  saored  to  the 
Hindoo,  and  the  pig,  unclean  and 
loathsome  to  the  Mohammedan, 
must  botJi^  it  was  insinuated,  have 
contributea  their  share  to  the  grease 
used  in  the  obnoxious  paper.  Thus, 
under  the  idea  that  an  attack  was 
being  yieditated  on  their  religious 
prejudices,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hindoo  Sepoys  were  caught  in  the 
trap  laid  for  them  by  the  wily  Mo- 
hammedan, who  hiniself  also  could 
find,  or  pretend  to  find,  in  the  same 
cartridge,  with  its  fancied  odour  of 
forbidden  pig^s  fa.ty  a  religious  mo- 
tive for  rebellion,  under  which  the 
real  political  motive  was  cunningly 
kept  out  of  stght*  , 

The  cry  thus  once  raised  soon  be- 


•  Among  the  hundreds  of  .Sepoys'  letters  intercepted  in  the  post-offices  of  the 
PoDJab,  the  gitased  cartridge  was  almost  nniverBally  the  btarden  of  their  tale. 
Here  and  there  some  writer,  more  deeplv  versed  in  the  character  of  the  conspiracy, 
hinted  at  the  real  motive — ^the  downull  of  British  power;  hxA  it  is  probable  that 
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came  general :  the  greased  cartridge 
was  to  be  bitten,  and  thereby  easU 
broken,  as  a  step  towards  a  oompal- 
soxy  wholesale  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Such  was  the  lever  by  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  native  army 
were  so  snccessfnlly  set  in  motion. 

Can  there  be  any  longer  a  doabt 
that  snch  was  the  real  history  of  the 
mutiny  ?  The  greased  cartridge  was 
in  reality  only  a  trap  to  catch  the 
Hindoo,  and  a  pretext  for  the  Mo- 
hammedan: it  no  more  originated 
this  mutinv  than  the  new  head-dress 
with  the  leather  p^k,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  casis-mdsV  on  parade,  had ' 
instigated  that  of  Yellore  in  1806. 
The  restoration  of  the  honse  of  Tip- 
i  poo  Saltan  to  the  throne  of  Mysore 
was  the  real  object  then— -as  it  now 
was  to  revive  the  grandeur  of  the 
Mognl  empire  in  the  person  of  the 
Boi  Faineant^  whom  we  had  ^^-  allow- 
ed to  play  at  being  a  sovereign  ^  in 
Delhi.*  There  was,  however,  Siis  dif- 
ference: the  Vellore  prisoners  were 
of  a  race  but  of  yesterday,  the  grand- 
sons of  an  unscrapulous  freebooter, 
•^or  such  was  Hyder  Ali,  whose 
father  had  been  a  naik^  in  the  ranks 
of  a  petty  Mysore  chief;  whereas 
around  the  h^  of  the  sensual  im- 
becile puppet,  who  in  pensioned  pomp 
was  permitted  to  occupy  the  Miunud 
at  Delhi,  centred  the  glory  of  ages, 
the  traditional  splendour  of  Timour, 
and  Baber,  and  Akbar. 

How  far  the  King  of  Oude  was 
originally  involved  in  this  mutiny  is 
probably  known  only  to  the  Supreme 
Crovernment;  and  until  the  public 
are  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
documents  for  elucidating  that  State 
mystery  it  would  be  idle  to  offer 
any  conjectures.  That  he  became 
party  to  it  in  its  matured  form  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  His  arrest,  and 
that  of  his  chief  personal  attendants, 
proves  that  grave  suspicions,  at  least 
of  complicity,  attached  to  the  Luck- 


now  faction.l  Although  the  recent 
elevation  of  his  fiunily,  as  nominees 
of  the  British  Government,  would 
obtain  for  him  a  questionable  wel- 
come, and  give  him  but  little  weight 
in  the  counsels  of  the  representative 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  still  his  influence, 
as  the  king  of  that  tifact  of  country 
from  which  the  great  body  6{  our 
Sepoys  come,  .would  doubtless  make 
him  worth  attaching  to  the  cause, 
with  the  hope  that,  on  its  success, 
his  pension  and  state  of  surveillance 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  revived 
Sotibcth  of  Oude  under  the  re*estab« 
lished  empire  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  a  similar 
bribe  drew  into  the  conspiracy  the 
other  richly-pensioned  representative 
of  a  fallen  house,  the  Nawab  of  Ben- 
gal, the  descendant  of  Sungah  Dow- 
lah,  who  has  been  immortalised  by  the 

Sm  of  Macaulay  as  the  hero  of  the 
lack  Hole  and  the  Victim  of  Plassey. 
Snch  is  believed  to  have  been,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  prouiinence 
given  to  the  "Cartridge  Question," 
the  real  origin  and  character  of  a 
rebellion  which  has  shaken  India  to 
its  centre,  and  for  a  time  imperilled 
the  very  existence  of  British  rule  in 
the  East. 

The  first  tidings  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  troops  at  Meemt,  and  their  ad* 
vance  on  Delhi,  reached  Lahore  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  in  so 
hurried  and  vague  a  form,  however, 
that  there  was  still  reason  to  hope 
they  might  prove  an  exaggeration. 
But  a  telegraphic  message  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  shut  out  all  such 
hope ;  it  more  than  confirmed  the  ru- 
mour of  the  day  before :  its  purport 
was  that  mutiny  had  indeed  broken 
out,  followed  by  a  fiendish  massacre 
at  Meemt,  only  to  be  exceeded  in 
atrocity  by  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings at  Delhi,  where  it  was  believed 
that  every  Christian — every  indivi- 


the  corre^udence  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  was  not  iotmsted  to  the  pablio 
post^  but  conveyed  by  private  hands,  such  tjjfagueers  and  pretended  beggars,  who 
were  really  disgoBed  traitors. 
*  *  Macaulays  speech  on  the  govenmient  6f  India,  10th  July,  18S8. 

f  A  naik  u  the  lowest  non-cwnmisBioned  native  officer  in  an  infimtiy  regiment, 
equivalent  to  onr  rank  «f  "  corporaL" 

^  Hie  speeeh  of  one  Major  Bird,  a  pensioner  of  the  Indian  Oovenment,  and  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Oude  fanuly,  so  freely  commented  on  by  the  public  press,  removes 
all  doubt  on  thai  head. 
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iaal  haring  the  appearanoe  or  dress 
of  a  Ghristiaii,  whether  man,  woman, 
or  child — ^had  been  mnrdered  I 

Sach  tidings  might  well  appal  the 
stoutest  hearts  in  the  strongest  and 
least  exposed  stations  of  India;  bnt 
on  Lahore  they  fell  with  portentous 
import.  This  vast  city,  the  political 
capital  of  the  Punjab,  peopled  by 
hereditary  Boldiers~-Sikh  and  Mo- 
hammedan ;  from  the  former  of  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  Singh  Goaroo,  and 
^*the  Bandsm  of  the  Sword,"  had 
not  wholly  passed  away;  while  of 
the  latter  class-»rising  np,  under 
British  protecrtion  and  favonr,  from 
the  degradation  and  thraldom  to 
which  the  Sikh  role  had  reduoed 
them,  and  widting  only  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  change  their  present  state 
of  seeming  oontent  ana  quiet  into 
a  more  genial  coarse  of  marauding 
and  bloodshed, — ^this  dty,  with  its 
90,000  inhabitants,  could  at  a  word 
give  forth  hundreds  who  would  be 
only  too  ready  to  emulate  the  atro- 
ctties  of  the  Meemt  and  Delhi  mon- 
sters. Nor  was  it  from  the  dty 
akme  that  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. At  the  military  canton- 
ment of  Mean-Meer,  six  miles  off, 
were  quartered  four  native  regi- 
ments, three  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  with  oompamdvely  but  a 
small  force  of  Europeans,  consisting 
of  the  Queen's  Slst,  with  two  troops 
of  horse-artillery  and  four  reserve 
companies  of  foot-artillery.  It  was 
at  this  time  nnknown  how  far  the 
native  regiments  in  the  Punjab 
might  be  tainted  with  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  which  had  shown  itself  in 
those  quartered  in  Bengal  and  the 
North- West  Provinces. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, the  Ohief  Oommissioner,  who 
was  ihea  at  Rawul  Pindee,  the  duly 
of  meeting  the  threatened  emergency 
devolved  on  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Montgomery.  Immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  the  telegraph- 
ic message  (on  the  12th  of  May), 
he  assembled  in  Oonnoil  his  col- 
league Mr.  D.  M.  M*Leod,  the  Fmancial 
Commissioner,  with  Colonel  M&o- 
pberson,  the  Military  Secretary  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner ;  Mr.  A.  Ro- 
berts, Conmussioner  of  the  Lahore 


Division ;  Colonel  R.  Lawrence,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Punjab  Police ;  Ma- 
jor Ommaney,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Punjab,  and  his  as^stant,  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson  of  the  Engineers. 
They  ail  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  that  prompt  vigor- 
ous measures  were  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  city,  and  to 
prevent  an  Smmtte  on  the  part  of  the 
Mean-Meer  Sepoys.  Acconiingly,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  accompanied  by  Colo- 
nel Macpherson,  proceeded  at  once 
to  Mean-Meer,  to  inform  Brigadier 
Corbett  of  the  telegraphic  intelli- 
gence, and  to  urge  on  him  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  decisive  action ; 
and  for  such  a  course  they  found  the 
Brigadier  by  np  means  indisposed. 
His  plan,  at  once  formed,  was  to  de- 
prive the  native  troops  of  their  am- 
munition and  gun-caps,  and  to  throw 
additional  Europeans  into  the  Fort. 
As  the  day,  however,  advanced,  in- 
telligence was  received  that  gave  to 
the  impending  danger  a  more  formi- 
dable character.  It  was  discovered 
by  an  intelligent  Sikh,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  police  corps, 
that  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  by  the  Mean-Meer  native 
troops,  involving  the  safety  of  the 
Lahore  Fort  and  the  lives  of  all  the 
European  residents  in  the  canton- 
mentSy  and  the  dynl  station  of  Anar- 
kullee. 

In  order  to  make  the  character  of 
this  conspiraey  intelligible,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  few  remarks 
explanatory.  The  Fort,  which  is 
situated  within  the  city  walls,  is  or- 
dinarily garrisoned  by  one  company 
of  the  European  regiment,  one  com- 
pany of  Foot  Artillery,  and  a  wing 
of  one  of  the  native  regiments  from 
Mean-Meer ;  the  chief  object  of  this 
force  in  the  citadel  being  to  keep  a 
check  on  the  dty,  and  to  gnanl  the 
Government  Treasury.  During  the 
former  half  of  May,  the  26th  N.I.  had 
furnished  the  wing  on  guard,  which 
was  in  due  course  to  be  relieved  on 
the  15th  of  the  month  by  a  wing  of 
the  49th  N.L  It  was  arranged  by  the 
conspirators,  that  while  the  wings 
ai  both  regiments  were  in  the  Fort 
together,  in  the  act  of  relief,  amount- 
ing to  some  1100*  men,  they  were 


*  All  detachments  sent  on  guard  are  made  up  to  their  ftill  strength. 
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to  mah  on  their  officers,  seize  the 
gates,  take  possessioii  of  the  citadel, 
the  magazine,  and  the  treasury;  to 
overpower  the  small  body  of  Euro- 
peanij,  some  80  n^en  of  H.M.  81st, 
and  70  of  the  artillery,  not  above 
150  in  all;  and  an  empty  hospital 
in  the  deserted  lines  at  Anarkullee, 
close  by,  was  to  be  set  on  fire  as  a 
signal  to  their  comrades  at  Mean- 
Meer  that  their  plot  had  succeeded. 
The  rise  was  then  to  become  general 
in  cantonments,  the  guns  to  be 
seized,  the  central  jail  forced,  its 
2000  prisoners  liberated,  and  a  pr6- 
miscttous  massacre  of  the  Europeans 
to  crown  their  triumph  I  Such  was 
the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  then 
partially  disclosed,  and  subsequently 
lliscovered  in  its  fuller  details. 

To  what  extent  this  well-planned 
scheme  might  have  succeeded,  God 
be  thanked,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  conjecture.  His  mercy  in  per- 
mitting its  timely  discovery  alone 
aanred  hundreds  from  the  snare  thus 
kid  lor  them.  For  the  seizure  of  the 
Fort  and  magazine,  the  co-operation 
of  the  hudnuuhes  (vagabonds)  of  the 
city,  and  the  massacre  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  residents  in  the 
unprotected  civil  stations  of  Anar- 
kullee, would  most  probably  have 
been  effected ;  and  Uie  only  hope  for 
the  force  in  cantonments  lay  in  the 
possibility  of  tlie  81st  Queen's  and 
the  artillery  being  able  to  intrench 
and.  fortify  themselves  in  some  part 
of  the  station,  until  the  arrival  of 
succours  from  without.  Nor,  as 
has  been  subsequently  discovered, 
was  this  conspiracy  confined  to  La- 
hore. It  was  as  widespread  as  it 
was  deep-laid.  Ferozepore,  Phillour, 
JuUundhur,  Umritsnr,  were  included, 
as  it  is  now  confidently  believed.  The 
45th  and  57th  N.L  at  Ferozepore 
were  to  effect  the  seizure  of  that 
magazine,  with  its  munitions  of  war, 
decond  only  in  amount  to  those  of 
Delhi  iteelf;  Phillour  Fort,  with  its 
no  inconsiderable  magazine,  and,  what 
was  of  even  mor6  importance,  a  posi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  of 
such  strategetical  value  as  to  entitle 
it  fully  to  the  description  of  it  by 
Sir  Cluirles  Napier,  that  it  was  ^^  the 
key  of  the  Puiyab,"  were  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Sd  N.I.  Thus 
was  it  planned  that  the  morning  of 
the  15  th  of  ^ay  was  to  see  the  chief 


British  strongholds,  from  the  Baree 
to  the  Sutlej,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers,  and  the  life  of  every 
Eoglishman  at  their  mercy. .  But  we 
have  anticipated.  The  danger,  even 
to  the  extent  then  discovered,  was 
imminent,  for  on  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  order  and  mutiny 
at  Dihore,  it  was  felt  that  the  peace 
of  the  whole  Puiviab  probably  de- 
pended; and  only  a  few  hours  re- 
mained in  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  counteract  the  plot  and  avert  the 
catastrophe.  In  this  emergeney  the 
original  qualified  measures  agreed  on 
in  Uie  morning  appeared  to  Brigadier 
Corbett  to  be  wholly  inefifectual ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  jealousy  for  the  good 
name  of  their  regiments,  which,  not 
unnaturally  perhaps,  led  their  re- 
spective commandants  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  rumoured  conspiracy,  or 
to  repudiate  for  their  own  men  the 
charge  of  complicity,  the  Brigadier 
resolved  on  the  bold,  almost  desper- 
ate, and  unprecedented  step  of  dis- 
arming the  whole  of  the  native  troops 
in  the  station.  To  arrange  for  this 
coup  d'etat  with  the  strictest  eecreey, 
lest  a  whisper  of  the  plan  should  be- 
tray and  ruin  all,  was  the  anxions 
work  of  that  afternoon. 

It  so  happened  that  the  gay  world 
of  Mean-Meer,  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a 
fancied  security,  had  selected  that 
evening  (12tli  May)  for  a  large  ball, 
which  was  to  be  given  by  the  Station 
to  the  otfiotrs  of  H JL  81st  regimenti 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  prover- 
bial hospitality.  The  discovery  of 
this  conspiracy  made  some  of  the 
authorities  suggest  the  postponement 
of  the  ball ;  but  it  was  wisely  over- 
ruled, as  any  such  change  might  have 
led  the  Sepoys  to  infer  the  detection 
of  their  plot.  So  the  ball  took  phioe ; 
btut  it  could  scarcely  be  said  of  it,  as 
of  the  &r-famed  ball  at  Bmssels 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, that 

**  AU  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  ;^, 

for,  not  to  mention  an  air  of  anxiety 
and  gloom  which  the  most  devoted 
and  lightest-hearted  of  the  votaries 
of  Terpsichore  could  not  altogether 
shake  ofl:^  the  room  itself  betrayed 
signs  of  preparation, — 

"  For  In  each  corner 
Tho  eye  on  Btranger  otijceta  fell  ; 
Ther«  artM  were  j filed  *'" 
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and  every  officer  knew  wliere  to  find 
his  weapon  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  evening,  however,  passed  over 
nndistnrbed,  and  dancing  was  kept 
up  till  two  in  the  morning.  The 
scene  then  changed,  with  short  inter- 
val, from  the  ball-room  to  the  parade- 
gronndl 

Here  the  whole  brigade,  Enropean 
and  native,  were,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  previous  day,  assembled ; 
avowedly  to  hear  the  general  order 
read,  disbanding  a  portion  of  the 
d4th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore;  bnt 
really  to  enact  a  drama  which,  for 
originality  and  boldness  of  design,  is 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  history.  To  witness  it  An- 
arknllee  sent  all  her  leading  civil- 
ians, whose  anxious  faces  betokened 
the  momentous  importance  which 
was  attached  to  its  success.  The 
general  order  was  duly  read  at  the 
heads  of  the  several  native  regi- 
ments, when,  as  if  to  form  a  part  of 
the  brigade  mancBUvres  of  the  day, 
the  whole  of  the  troops  were  coun- 
termarched, so  as  to  face  inwards, 
on  one  side  the  native  regiments  at 
quarter-column  distance,  and  in 
front  of  them  the  81st  Queen's  (only 
five  companies),  in  line,  with  the 
gune  along  their  rear.  Then  came 
the  critic^  moment.  Lieutenant 
Mocatta,  adjutant  of  the  26th  N.  I., 
advanced  and  read  an  address,  ex- 
plaining to  the  Sepoys  that  the 
mutinous  spirit  which  pervaded  so 
many  regiments  down  country  had 
roidred  it  necessary  to  adopt  mea- 
sures— not  so  much  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  which  the  British  could 
maintain,  as  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving untarnished  the  names  of 
regiments,'*'  whose  colours  told  of 
so  many  glorious  battle-fields;  and 
that  it  had  been  therefore  deter- 
mined by  the  Brigadier  to  take  from 
them  the  opportunity  of  mining 
their  own  character,  should  design- 
ing malcontents  attempt  to  involve 
them  in  mutiny  and  its  ruinous  con- 
sequences. The  order  was  then  given 
to  "pile  arms."  A  slight  hesitation 
and  delay  were  perceptible  among 
the  16th  Grenadiers,  to  whom  the 
order  was  first  given ;  but — it  hav- 
ing been  prearranged  that,  while  the 


address  was  being  read  to  the  Se- 
poys, the  81st  should  form  into  sub- 
divisions and  fall  back  between  the 
gans — ^the  16th  found  themselves 
confronted,  not  by  a  thin  line  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers,,  but  by  twelve  guns 
loaded  with  grape,  and  poiirfires 
burning;  and  heard  the  clear  voice 
of  Colonel  Renny  ordering  his  men 
to  had^  followed  by  the  ominous 
ring  of  each  ramrod  as  it  drove  home 
its  ball-cartridge.  Conviction  was 
carried  to  the  heart  of  the  waverers ; 
they  sullenly  piled  a/rm» — as  also 
did  the  49th  N.  I.,  and  tlie  portion 
of  the  26th  L.  I.,  while  the  8th 
Cavalry  unbuckled  ahd  dropped  their 
sabres. 

Thus  were  some  2600  native  soldiers 
disarmed  in  the  presence  of  scarcely 
600  Europeans,  and  were  marched 
off  to  their  lines  comparatively  harm- 
less! 

But  the  safety  of  the  Fort  had  also 
to  be  provided  for.  Migor  Spencer, 
who  commanded  the  wing  of  the 
26th  N.  I.  in  the  Fort,  had  received 
private  intimation  that  his  wing 
would  be  relieved  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  instead  of  the  16th,  and 
a  bint  was  given  to  the  oflicers  of  the 
detachment,  that,  however  reluctant- 
ly, their  presence  must  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  ball.  By  daylight  on  the 
following  morning,  three  companies 
of  the  81st  under  Colonel  Smith 
entered  the  Fort,  to  tl»e  utter  dismay 
of  the  Sepoys,  who  were  at  once 
ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms — an 
order  which  they  obeyed  without 
demur,  conscience-stricken  probtibly, 
and  awed  at  the  suspicion  that  their 
murderous  scheme  was  detected.  No 
time  was  lost  in  marching  them  off 
to  their  own  lines  in  Mean-Meer; 
and  there  awaited  them  the  tidings 
of  a  similar  fate  having  involved  their 
crest-fallen  comrades. 

The  immediate  danger  was  thus 
averted;  bnt  the  future  had  also  to 
be  provided  for.  Strong  pickets  of 
Europeans  were  posted  in  different 
parts  of  the  station ;  one  in  the  81st 
lines,  a  second  on  the  Artillery 
parade-ground,  and  a  third,  the 
strongest  of  all,  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  cantonments  (where 
the   Brigadier  and   his   Staff  slept 


*  The  16th  Grenadiers  especially. 
Sepoys**  at  Candahar  and  Guuznee. 
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every  night).  The  ladies  and  children 
were  accommodated  with  qaarters  in 
the  barracks,  where,  in  the  event  of 
any  rise,  they  might  be  in  greater 
secnrity;  aqU  the  officers  of  the 
several  regiments  were  required  to 
sleep  in  particnlar  houses  in  their 
respective  lines,  which  admitted  of 
more  ready  defence  against  attack. 

Nor  were  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures confined  to  Lahore.  Though 
the  danger  which,  as  has  been  since 
discovered,  threatened  the  posts  and 
magazines  of  Ferozepore,  Umritsur, 
and  Phillour,  was  not  then  known, 
the  value  of  these  posts,  and  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  them,  were 
at  once'  apparent;  and  therefore 
measures  were  at  once  adopted  for 
their  safety.  An  express  messenger 
was  despatched  to  Brigadier  Innes  at 
Ferozepore,  to  put  him  on  his  guard ; 
and  to  Umritsur,  or  rather  the  adja- 
cent fort  of  Grovindgorh,  a  company 
of  H.M.  81st  Foot,  under  Lieutenant 
Chichester,  was  posted  off  in  ekkas,'* 
while  a  company  of  foot-artillery 
nnder  Lieutenant  Hildebrand  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  fort  at  Phillour. 

Such  were  the  military  arrange- 
ments planned  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th  of  May,  and  carried  into 
effect  by  daylight  on  the  following 
morning. 

Most  providential  was  it  that  the 
Lahore  Brigade  was  at  this  crisis 
under  the  command  of  such  an  officer 
as  Colonel  Stuart  Corbett.  Seven- 
and-thirty  years  of  active  lite  in  India 
had  given  him  such  an  insight  into  the 
native  character  as  to  enable  him  to 
estimate  rightiy  the  impending  dan- 
ger, without  having  robbed  him  of 
that  vigour  of  body  and  energy  of 
mind  which  were  needed  to  cope  with 
such  a  difficulty.  Happy,  too,  was  he 
in  possessing  that  rarest  of  gifts  in 
India,  a  courage,  not  so  much  to  face 
an  enemy  in  the  field,  as  to  brave  the 
censure  of  some  secretariat  pen  twelve 
hundred  miles  off— a  contempt  for 
that  bugbear  of  so  many  Indian  offi- 
cials, the  fear  of  respomib^ilitf/ ;  for 
thus  only  was  Brigadier  Corbett  en- 
abled to  meet  the  emergency  and  to 
rise  with  the  crisis.  Happily  also  he 
had,  in  the  chief  civil  authority  at 
hand,  one  every  way  fitted  to  coun- 
sel and  prepared  to  ^are  the  conse- 


quences of  prompt,  Tigoroiui  mea- 
sures. In  Mr.  Montgomery  he  found 
no  ^^  timorous  counsels,"  none  of  that 
perplexing  interference  for  which 
some  POLiTioALs  have  obtained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  at  the  pen  ot 
many  a  gallant  soldier,  but  one  ready 
to  play  his  part  in  that  struggle  as 
became  an  Engli^man  and  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  concurrence  with 
Brigadier  Corbett  that  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery thus  distinguiahed  himself. 
Leaving  the  details  of  the  great  mili- 
tary movements  to  the  Brigadier,  his 
attention  waa  directed  to  the  dangers 
which  might  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  district  around.  Acting  for,  and 
in  the  absence  of,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, he  at  once  advised  die  re- 
moval of  all  treasure  from  the  smaller 
civil  stations  to  places  of  greater 
security;  urging  its  being  imme- 
diately token  out  of  the  diarge  of  the 
Hindustanee  guards,  and  escorted  by 
Punjabee  police.  He  also  suggest- 
ed the  stoppage  of  all  Sepoys^  let- 
ters passing  through  the  post-offioes; 
and  to  these  and  other  similar  in- 
structions he  added,  in  a  circular  to 
all  district  officers,  the  following  ad- 
vice :  "  "Whilst  acting  vigoronsly,  and 
being  alive  to  the  ffreat  importance 
of  this  crisis,  I  would  earnestly  sug- 
gest calmness  and  quietness:  there 
should  be  no  signs  of  aliurm  or  excite- 
ment ;  but  ha  prepared  to  aety  and 
have  the  best  information  from  every 
source  at  your  disposal," — advice 
which  his  own  example  so  admirably 
enforced,  eliciting  from  the  Chief 
Comniis:$ioner,  in  an  official  form, 
the  testimony  that  Mr.  Montgomery, 
*^  neglecting  no  precaution,  admits  of 
no  alarm,  and  inspires  all  with  con- 
fidence and  zeal." 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the 
Fort  at  Lahore  was  that  of  Govind- 
gurh  at  Umritsur.  Its  real  value 
does  not  consist  in  its  occupying 
any  commanding  position  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  or  in  containing 
any  arsenal,  like  Ferozepore  and 
PhiUour ;  nor  in  its  strength  of  con- 
struction, though  that  has  obtained 
for  it  a  European  reputation,  so 
much  as  in  its  noitional  religions 
eharaeter.  The  possession  of  it,  like 
the  possession  of  the  famed  Ebh-i- 


*  JSkkas  are  light  native  carts  drawn  by  ponies. 
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noor,  carried  with  it  the  talismanio 
pledge  of  power.*  If  this  Fort,  sacred 
from  its  proximity  to  their  holy  city, 
named  after  their  warrior  Gooroo 
(Govind  SiDg),  and  rich  in  traditions 
and  relics  of  their  race  and  faith,  had 
once  been  wrested  from  onr  hands, 
the  prestige  of  the  English  name 
would  have  been  imperilled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Sikh  people ;  onr  U^l 
(good  fortune)  would  have  been 
doubted ;  and,  in  the  belief  that  our 
rule  was  really  passing  away,  *^the 
Khalsa  ^  *  might  have  risen  to 
make  common  cause  with  "  the 
Poorbeah,"  whether  hated  Moham- 
medan or  despised  Hindoo,  in  ex- 
pelling a  common  enemy  who  had 
humbled  them  all,  but  whom  Heaven 
itself  now  seemed  to  be  deserting. 
All  this  was  involved  in  the  safety  of 
Govindgurh. 

The  force  in  the  Fort  and  the  ad- 
jacent cantonment  was  but  small. 
One  company  of  European  artillery, 
under  Captain  Macleod,  occupied  the 
Fort,  the  guards  being  supplied  by  a 
detachment  of  the  59th  K  I.  from 
the  station,  where  also  was  a  com- 
pany of  foot-artiUery  ^native)  and  a 
light  field-batteiy.  It  nas  been  men- 
tioned already  that  the  Lahore  au- 
thorities included  the  strengthening 
of  Govindgurh  in  the  measures  so 
promptly  decided  upon  on  the  memor- 
able lull  of  ^y.  The  company  of 
H.  M.  81  st,  despatched  by  the  Bri- 
gadier for  that/  purpose  in  ekkas 
under  Lieutenant  Chichester,  entered 
the  Fort  before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  having  started  from 
Lahore  in  the  evening,  after  the  dis- 
anning  of  the  native  troops,  and  ac- 
complishing the  intervening  thirty 
miles  in  a  single  night.  The  com- 
pany of  European  artillery,  which 
had  been  destined  for  Phillour,  was 
detained  by  the  Cmritsur  authorities 
for  the  greater  security  of  Govind- 
ghnr,  while  Captain  "Waddy's  battery 
was  moved  from  cantonments  vrithin 
the  Fort  walls.  The  59th  Regiment 
y.  I.  has  perhaps  less  than  any  other 
r^ment  in  the  Punjab,  excepting 
the  noble  21st  N.  I.  at  Peshawur, 
fallen  under  suspicion;  and  their 
conduct  then  and  subsequently,  as 
we   shall   have   occasion   to   show. 


proves  that,  however  much  they 
might  have  been  tampered  with  by 
emissaries  of  ^ition  in  the  disguise 
of  faqueers,  &c.,  the  spirit  of  disonec- 
tion  had  spread  but  little  in  their 
ranks.  The  cartridge  grievance  hav- 
ing been  explained  to  them  by  their 
officers,  and  its  falseness  exposed  be- 
fore their  eyes  by  a  committee  of 
their  own  men  being  appointed  to 
examine  and  test  the  suspected  car- 
tridges, their  fears  and  doubts  were, 
as  they  said,  whoUy  removed,  ana 
their  conduct  generally  was  decorous 
and  quiet.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
there  was  an  alarm  that  the  dis- 
armed Sepoys  at  Lahore  had  risen, 
and  were  marching  down  on  Umrit- 
sur.  A  small  force,  consisting  of  a 
detachment  of  the  59th  K  I.,  with 
some  civil  wtoars  (troopers)  and  po- 
lice, was  sent  out  on  the  Dmore  road 
to  oppose  them,  and  the  ladies  and 
chilien  retired  for  the  night  into  the 
Fort.  The  alarm,  however,  proved  to 
be  false,  and  the  station  resumed  its 
usual  quiet. 

But  the  city  of  Umritsur,  with  its 
vast  population,  continued,  and  not 
without  cause,  to  be  for  some  time 
an  object  of  great  anxiety.  Here  the 
Siklis  greatly  preponderated ;  and  the 
Mohammedans,  though  forming  a 
powerful  body,  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  kept  under  by  their 
more  numerous  rivals.  In  such  a 
population  the  embers  of  religious 
animosity  were  continually  smoul- 
dering; and  the  true  policy  at  such 
a  crisis  was  to  prevent  their  being 
entirely  extinguished,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  guard  against  their 
bursting  out  into  open  flame.  In 
their  j^ous  rivalry  lay  our  security. 
To  keep  the  two  classes  thus  in 
mutual  check  —  to  counterbalance 
race  by  race,  and  creed  by  creed — 
was  the  great  aim  of  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  on 
whom  this  duty  devolved.  His  tact 
and  energy  commanded  success.  His 
great  personal  inflaence  and  unre- 
mitting exertions  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  leaders  of  both 
classes,  without  shaking  the  con- 
fidence of  either ;  and  thus  the  peace 
of  the  city  of  Umritsur  was  never 
disturbed. 


*  The  Khalga  literally  means  elect  or  ch^tten,  a  title  of  honour  anomed  by  the 
Sikhs  when  they  eonquered  the  Punjab. 
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mquiryforthe  half-fledged  ^tic  and  ?«  w-  *'''  ^^  ^'*'  great  lock 
has  been,  since  ever  lettere  wer^a  sL  o  "^'.k'^'S'^.T  **"'*  ^- 
^atter  of  dispnte  among  auK  ^^^^  -"?  .^'".^  ,^'''  "^othosL^n 
who,  without  belonging  to  the  magic 
circle,  hovered  round  the  borders  of 
It,  and  were  dazzled  bj-  its  glorv. 
Jtt^^.f  ""I"-  ]>^  -hich%hl 


how  fit  it  would  be  to  strew  the 
path  of  our  miustrel  with  floweis, 
and  ward  off  from  his  delicate  per- 
ceptions the  harsh  assaults  of  for- 
tune ;  how  he  ought  to  be  guarded 


strange  phenomenon  manr^d  to*^?  In^^'  ^°^^  ''«  ""^''t  *»  be  goaxded 
itself  developed-the  particdar  cfr  T  ?'"^'  ""!  **^*'"  care  o^  oat  of 
cuii«tiii.A«.  <S„ uT.  P»"icuiar  cir-    a  universal  tenderness  and  gratitude, 


r^^     wiw   Miutiuuiar   cir- 

cumstancos  favourable  for  its  growth 
-whether  by  any  artificial  mfans  it 
were  possible  o  produce  the  creature 
at  will,  and,  being  produced,  what 


m  humble  requital  of  aU  be  does  for 
us ;  and  so  an  ideal  grows  upon  ua, 
born  of  admiration  and  not  of  envy 
--a  delicate,  ethereal,  tender  soul, 
which  feels  every  pin-point  like  a 


cal   construction-th^e'   featu?^"of  1^  '«?!?  ^T^ry  pin-point  like  . 
peculiar  individuality  wh  ch  Ztin    '^f^'"'  "^^^"^  '*  »^^«  ^^^  conimon- 
guished  it  from  aU  the  rest  of  ^h^    ?'"<»,  Pe«i8tence  of  common  labour, 
race-have  been  the  inq^  L^    «nd  from  which  such  vulgar  qualities 
many  generations,  that Ttis  cC    ^^^«^^  ^\VrnA^^c^  are  no  m>T^ 
enough  Uhere  must  be  v\JLTZ    *°  ^  ^?''^if^  than  from  a  child  or 
the  investigation,  though  Se?s  n^    o? r*'"''    ^^f  '«  !'«'  ^^  «f  P"*"". 
great  amount  of  profif    For  it  nn     t^^'^'^i  "^  tend*"-  imaginatiom^ 
fortunately  happeis  that  no  soo^i^    J.    ^^  v°"^  favonnte  of  a  superficial 
have    th^    cipricious    spkn^n™    ^""^^ !  »>ut  it  is  rather  hard  to  point 
been  properly  cLsified  and  idr.f        *  f"  ''?""P'®  ^■^«'«  t**"  ethereal 
fieri,  and  tho^  w^W   arrived    aT  a"    """TT.}^  ^^^ra^  into  .val  life. 
tolerably  unanimous   opinion  ^  t^    .      ,^  *^*'?, '?  »"°*''«'"  «'J«  "^  the 
tte  poetic  character,  than  sir  u^    C"'    }^  '*  i"   "°*   ^me  that 
discovered  member   of   the  T.n^?v    Gemus  needs  crutches  when  it  alights 
suddenly  starts  up  under  the  verv    t°^  »«»  Pegasus,  is  it  true  that  the 
hands  of  the  inqni?e«"8hiverin/S^{    r"°°  ""^  the  faculty  diWne  elevates 
pretty   hypothesis   in^    a    ffir^    nIZ„r°  T'^^^'TT '*•  "  ^^^-^ 
fragments,  and  provinz  with  ,n»o^?     P""«°'*r,  shoulder-high  above    hia 
ficent  contempt  that  a  pTeV  ma??.;   J«"«^»' «  ^ngof  menJ-that  Bums, 
the  very  anti^des  of U  poeTuoon    ZT'"f^^'  *>'"T"«  ^^  P'""*''  "  ^ 
whose  attributes  every  tod  v  has  dS    t^V-  ""'^ '"  J^^'    '«^««  *he  sole  Titan 
cided,  and  that  no  circSnc^  Z>    1 1  k  ff ««''"'.".  «hle,  if  the  world 
smother,  and  no  quSes  of  mM    ^"^  ^'.''r'^"  it,  to  rule  his  country 
obscure,  that  divine  gift  whkh^i?k    ^t^^'f'  ""  w^me  persons  of  geni.^ 
here-  and  there  rarely,  vltwithont    tZ  *°.  «'y.»    One   cannot    help 
distinction,  upon  all  SudfaZ  de     f,«r  J,"^  ,"  '"'i''*"^'  ^'^^-^  °°«  '«- 
grees  of  u'lenrwith  the  «n    *i"m  £?■    ?.!""^«"  ^^^T  J^at  glori. 


■ — J  «t"^"  c*Ai  jviuus  ana  de 
grees  ot  n^en,  with  the  splendid  im- 
partiality  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  weakness 
>vith  common  people— neither  is  it 

&'.w  .V°^""^^^^  ^"^to  con- 
elude  that  the  poetic  facultv  disables 
ite  possessors  for  the  ordinirv  traffic 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  most  of 
us  are  much  disponed  to  believe, 
that  for  every  unusual  gift  a  man 
has,  he  must  naturally  lack  some- 
thing of  the  everyday  provision  which 


—^ — ^^^  „^„  ,^a^  glorious  unfortu- 
nate managed  himself,  the  kinffdora 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  Pro- 
vidence seldom  makes  those  mistakes 
which  our  superior  skill  discovers  in  its 
working.  After  all,  people  common- 
ly succeed  to  a  certain  point  in  doinxr 
what  it  is  in  them  to  do,  and  seldom  go 
far  astray  out  of  their  vocation  A 
man  may  be  a  great  poet,  and  withal 
a  person  of  extreme  good  sense  and  the 
intensest  respectability;  or  he  may 
t)e,  It  is  sad  to  say,  a  great  poet  and 
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a  vagabond ;  or  be  may  be  a  highly 
specalatiye  and  tronblesome  indivi- 
dnal,  and  yet  have  a  gift  of  the 
anblimest  melody  known  to  man. 
In  short)  the  family  of  poets  shows  as 
many  and  as  nnaooonntable  features 
of  diyersity  as  any  other  handful  of 
undistinguished  men  taken  at  random 
fbom  the  general  race. 

This  is  rather  unfortunate,  because 
it  is  so  comfortable  to  be  arbitrary 
and  make  classifications;  instead  of 
which  agreeable  exercise  of  skill,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  hnmbly  that 
we  know  no  infallible  characteristic 
of  poets  save  their  poetry ;  that  even 
in  their  poetry  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  read  their  lives ;  and  that., 
behind  the  dazzling  veil  in  which 
they  have  the  power  of  enveloping 
themselves  at  their  pleasure,  each 
one  sits  solitary,  not  a  member  of  a 
class,  but  an  individual  man. 

"  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  great 
poets  to  leave  the  hintory  of  their 
lives  to  posterity  ?"  asks  Beranger  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  his  Autobio- 
graphy. It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the 
question.  Unhappily,  this  present 
period  \s  the  end  of  an  age  of  poets, 
who  leave  their  deaths  and  their  bio- 
graphies, rather  than  their  lives  and 
htbonrs,  for  the  distinction  of  these 
latter  years.  Can  anybody  tell  what 
tiie  better  Wordsworth  is  for  his  bio- 
graphy, or  Southey  for  his? — or  even 
in  the  glory  of  so  many  big  volumes 
that  unhappy  little  songster,  who  did 
not  know  how  his  noble  executor 
meant  to  take  his  life?  Biography 
18  a  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  it  seems 
indeed  very  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
an  advantage  t(X  those  who  have  no 
pnblio  acts  to  explain,  and  no  parti- 
cnl&r  legacy  of  belief  or  knowledge 
to  leave  to  the  world.  The  life  of  a 
political  leader  is  important  to  his- 
tory; it  throws  special  illunu nation 
upon  special  points  of  policy,  and 
sometimes  enlightens  us  in  respect 
to  the  great  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  But  the 
poet  has  said  what  he  has  to  say 
infinitely  better,  in  all  probability, 
than  either  his  life  itself,  or  the  nar- 
rative of  it  can  do.  A  man  whose 
life  is  a  poem,  is  a  being  to  be 
approached  tenderly  and  at  ami^s- 
length.  Detail  takes  the  bloom  off 
his   sublimity,    and    dinner-parties 


when  one  is  approached  with  awe, 
and  adoring  little  audiences,  where 
one  repeats  one's  own  verses,  and 
all  the  walks  one  takes,  and  the 
how-d'ye-do's  one  utters,  are  very 
apt,  unless  with  very  delicate  treat- 
ment, to  make  a  somewhat  vnlgar 
commentary  upon  that  most  perfect 
expression  of  human  intellect  and 
sentiment,  the  work  of  a  great  poet. 

The  lives  of  great  poets,  accord- 
ingly, turn  out,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ances. It  is  in  their  nature  to  he 
so,  more  or  less,  because  we  are 
already  familiar  with  the  quintes- 
sence and  glory  of  that  life  which, 
notwithstanding,  we  persevere  in 
hoping  to  find  as  perfect  as  its  pro- 
ductions. And  it  is  important  to 
remark,  besides,  that  every  man  who 
is  born  a  poet  does  not — ^strange 
oversight  of  Providence! — have  a 
brother,  or  a  son,  or  a  nephew,  who 
is  bom  a  biographist^  to  attend  the 
steps  of  the  loftier  spirit,  and  record 
them  for  the  advantage  of  posterity. 
Could  nothing  be  done,  does  any  one 
think,  to  provide  a  Boswell  or  a 
Defoe  in  all  the  future  families  of 
poets  ?  It  seems  the  only  way  in 
which  the  inevitable  memoir  could  be 
accomplished  with  advantage  to  the 
world. 

What  it  pleases  a  poet  to  say  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  life  is  adif- 
ferent  matter.  Heaven  bless  the 
craft !  There  is  certainly  one  thing 
beyond  their  poetry  which  poets 
have  in  common,  and  that  is  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  in  their  hearts 
that  everybody  loves  them ;  that 
they  are  free  to  speak  as  friends  to 
multitudes    of    listeners ;    that   the 

Eersonal  ring  of  their  voices  some- 
ow  wanns  the  hearts  of  their  audi- 
ence ;  and  that  the  man  who  makes 
our  profoundest  emotions  articulate, 
may,  if  he  chooses,  speak  to  us  in  his 
own  person,  with  a  familiarity,  a 
simplicity,  even  a  homeliness,  which 
no  other  man  is  privileged  to  use. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  think  thus 
in  opening  the  modest  volume  which 
contains  all  that  he  himself  thought 
necessary  to  transmit  to  posterity  of 
the  life  of  Beranger.  The  life  of  a 
poet,  the  lite  of  a  Frenchman — the 
history  of  a  man  of  popularity  so 
universal,  that  we  know  no  parallel 
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to  it  among  onrselveft-Hi  man  bom  in 
the  ancient  regime,  living  through 
''  the  Terror,"  the  Gonsalato.  the  Em- 
pire, the  Restoration,  and  all  the  hnr- 
ricanes  of  State  thereafter — who  has 
seen  three  times  over  the  throne  of 
the  Boorbons  vacated,  and  two  Napo- 
leons conquer  the  imperial  crown. 
What  times  to  live  in  I  What  an 
age  for  a  poet  I  Yet  by  dint  of  doing 
it  himseli^  and  by  the  aid  of  excel- 
lent good  sense,  and  a  disposition 
(for  a  Frenchman)  unnsnallv  modest, 
Beranger  confines  his  record  of  more 
than  seventy  years  within  little  more 
than  three  hundred  pages — ^the  boards 
of  a  single  volume.  Such  examples 
are  rare  indeed  in  an  age  of  book- 
making — though  perhaps  it  is  true 
that  one  is  naturally  inclined  to 
brevity  ^vhen  one  has  something  to 
tell ;  where  there  are  no  incidents, 
what  can  people  do  but  bring  in 
words  to  fill  the  vacant  place  ? 

A  poet  who  lives  to  the  age  of 
Beranger  realises  for  himself  what 
men  less  fortunate  have  to  commit 
to  the  hands  of  posterity.  This  fa- 
vourite of  our  lively  neighbours  has 
had  his  fate  and  fume  decided  years 
ago.  An  interval  of  trial  is  not 
necessary  between  his  death  and  his 
canonisation.  The  (vooeat  de  dialU 
has  said  all  he  could  to  keep  the 
new  saint  out  of  the  fimiament  ever 
so  long  ago,  and  has  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  that  unfortunate  officer 
generally  is  in  such  cases.  It  seems 
unnecessary  now  to  discuss  the  qua- 
lities which  have  elevated  the  char^ 
9onnier  to  the  high  rank  which  he 
holds,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the 
world.  Yet  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  modern  instance  of  a 
celebrity  so  great,  so  just,  and  so  un- 
questionable, which  rests  only  upon 
those  compositions  ooumaonly  ac- 
counted the  lightest  and  least  import- 
ant of  all  the  efforts  of  poetry.  His 
fame  is  like  the  fairy  palace  of  an 
Arabian  dream.  It  rests  upon  a 
nmltitude  of  little  gleanung  columna, 
polished  and  perfect  every  one, 
twinkling  in  innumerable  vistas,  as 
liny  as  the  elves,  and  as  multitu- 
dinous. In  our  language  we  find  no 
parallel  either  to  his  work  or  his  suc- 
cess. Moore  is  the  songster  of  draw- 
ing-rooms and  society,  and,  even 
then,  takes  half  his  value  from  the 


old  music   native    to   hia  oofnntiy, 
which    his   smooth  verses   brought 
into  fashion.    Bums  has  such  matters 
as  the ''  Saturday  Night  *'  and  ''  Tain 
0^  Shanter  ^'  to  add  to  his  claims  as  a 
lyricist;  but  Beranger  sings  always, 
sings  perpetually,  throws  himself  by 
nature  and  choice  into  those  refrains 
which    everybody  sings  after  him; 
limits  himself    with    a  natural    in- 
stinct; is  never  too  long,  never  too 
ponderous  for  the  popular  voioe  and 
fancy;  and,  indeed,  makes  few  yeraes 
which  do  not  sing  themselves, whether 
their  reader  wills  or  no.    The  gift  is 
perfectly  pecoUar  and  individnaL     It 
is  not  the  chance  of  narrative,  the  old 
music  which  is  the  original  of  all 
poetry,  and  whidti  in  every  primitive 
society  holds  listeners  enchained,  by 
the  hour,  while  the  minstrel  chanta 
the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.     It  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  those   songs 
which  spring  up,  no  one  knows  how, 
natural  oroductions- of  the  country, 
like  its  flowers  and  its  rivers-— stray 
verses,  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the 
author.    Yet  it  differs  also  from  those 
poetical  aborigines.    It  is  the  voice 
of  a  man  whose  temperament  is  the 
prevailing  temperament  of  his  coun- 
try, whose  thoughts  are  lively  and 
rapid,  who  feels  the  national  neces- 
sity for  communicating  them,  and  is 
restless  in  possession  of  an  idea  till 
he  has  shared  it  with  his  neighbours. 
He  has  neither  time,  nor  reticence, 
nor  self-command  enough  to  hoard 
up  his  imaginations  for  anything  of 
greater  effort.    When  a  fancy  takes 
possession  of  his  brain,  it  bursts  forth 
immediately  in  a  natural  efflorescence, 
sets  himself  singing  in  the  first  place, 
breaks  into  a  social  chorus,  catehes 
everybody's   ear  with   an   infallible 
attraction,  and  goes  singing  on  its 
way  over  a  whole  country,  as  light 
and  tiny  as  a  bird,  before  the  excite- 
ment of  its  creation  is  well  over  in 
the  mind  from  which  it  came.   There 
are  no  abrupt  breaks  in  the  songs 
of  Beranger.    They  are  not  a  succes- 
sion of  verses  cut  into  arbitrary  bits, 
but  dainty  little  separate  existences, 
tuning  their  periods  with  an  intuitive 
music,  long  enough   to  interest  the 
fancy,  and  not  too  long  to  burden  it. 
And  they  are  not  songs  of  passion. 
This    extraordinary  ehamonnier^  i)i 
all  things  in  the  world,  thinks  proper 
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to  oonfeas  that  he  has  never  had  the 
lack  to  know  the  love  of  romances 
and  poets,  and  his  verses  accordingly 
lack  that  charm;  hat  if  they  are  not 
love-songs,  they  are,  what  is  still 
better  for  their  pnrpose,  songs  about 
everything  —  sparks  struck  on  the 
moment  from  every  passing  blaze  of 
popolar  emotion,  from  everv  event  in 
one  of  the  most  crowded  chapters  of 
history;  taxd  it  becomes  possible  to 
onder^iand,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Beranger,  the  real  weight  of 
that  saying,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  application  to  our  litera- 
ture and  country,  though  it  is  perpe- 
tually qnoted  in  r^ard  to  them, 
*^Let  who  will  make  the  laws,  if  I 
make  the  songs." 

This  fnndamental  difference,  how- 
ever, makes  it  very  strange  that  any 
one  should  call  Beranger  the  Bums 
of  France.      It  would  be  almost  as 
just  to  call  him  the  Milton.     The 
burning  heart  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant 
bears  as  little  resemblance   to  the 
lively  intellect  of  the  Parisian  bour- 
geois as  the  lightning  does  to  the 
lamp.    True,  they  have  both  written 
songs;  but  the  songs  of  the  Scot  are 
songs  of  passion,  fiery  effusions  of  an 
exuberant  and  overflowing  ardour — 
words  that  burn.    There  is  an  effa- 
tion^  an  abcmdon  (strange  that  we 
should  find  names  for  this  wild  over* 
flooding  exuberance  in  a  language 
which  produces  so  few  examples  of 
It!)  a  plunge  of  the  entire  spirit  into 
the  utterance  in  the  verses  of  Bums, 
which  does  not  exist,  nor  a  shadow 
of  it,  in  Beranger.    Wild  mirth,  wild 
love,  wild  despair,  all  the  big  pas- 
sions of  a  giant,  glow  in  the  songs  of 
the  ploughman ;  but  as  for  the  Pari- 
sian, he  has  not  very  much  to  do  with 
Cions.    He  is  not  a  Bums,  start- 
the  quiet  with  his  great  emo- 
tions.   He  is  not  an  Anaoreon,  rose- 
crowned  and  flushed  with  wine.  Rich 
in  the  power  and  inspiration  of  a 
poet,  he  is,  nevertheless,  simply  a 
citizen,  living  as  everybody  else  does, 
thinking  as  eveiybody  else  thinks, 
throwing  his  sentiments  about  every- 
thmg  freely  from  him  in  lively  and 
melodioas  verses,  in  happy  refrains, 
in  delightful    turns   of   expression, 
which  one  loves  to  take  into  one's 
lips,  as  a  child  does  a  hanhon.    It 
IB  not  lovers,   it  is  not   pleasure- 


seekers  who  find  expression  for  their 
fancies  provided  to  their  hand  by 
the  ohanaonnier.  It  is  everybody 
who  lives  in  the  same  age,  who  sees 
the  same  event,  who  shares  with  him 
in  the  universal  sentiment.  He  is 
not  seeking  popularity  by  a  choice  of 
popular  themes;  but,  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  common  world,  he  sings 
what  he  thinks  about  what  he  sees, 
and  the  people,  whom  the  same 
events  have  moved  perhaps  to  simi-* 
lar  fancies,  crowd  round  him  in 
delighted  surprise,  taking  the  choras 
from  his  lips.  He,  too,  thinks  Just 
as  we  have  been  thinking.  Vwe 
Beranger!  It  is  the  secret  of  his 
fame. 

This  mnning  comment  upon  things 
in  general,  embodied  as  it  is  in  lan- 
guage rich  with  many  of  the  happiest 
graces  of  poetry,  does  not  exist  in 
this  country.  We  have  love-songs, 
we  have  drinking  songs,  we  have 
patriotic  anthems  and  rebellions  bal- 
lads—and we  have,  if  such  things 
can  be  named  even  in  the  very  low^ 
limit  of  literature,  innumerable  piles 
of  the  rubbish  called  /ashiondble 
songs,  which  are  generally  about 
nothing  at  all;  but  we  have  no  songs 
of  the  time  like  those  which  have 
established  so  great  and  imj^rtant  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  literature 
of  France.  That  there  is  scope  and 
audience  for  them  is  apparent  enough 
when  one  remembers  how  even  such 
a  bald  production  as  *'  A  good  time 
owning"  rang  through  all  our  streets 
a  few  years  ago,  and  how  the  kindred 
platitude  of  "Cheer,  boys,  cheer," 
even  caught  a  momentary  glory  from 
the  fact  that  our  poor  soldiers,  for 
want  of  better,  sang  it  under  their 
tents  in  the  Crimea,  where  even  such 
very  poor  cheer  had  some  comfort  in 
it.  But  it  is  no  fault  of  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay  that  he  is  not  Beranger — and 
it  seems  quite  doubtful  whether  any- 
body eauld  do  in  English  what  Be- 
ranger has  done  in  his  own  land. 

For  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  who  do  things  cwee  effueum 
— ^who  msh  into  each  other's  arms, 
when  we  only  shake  hands — ^who  are 
in  despair  when  we  are  simply  an- 
noyed— ^who  deal  in  ecstasies  and 
agonies  with  the  most  lavish  prodi- 
gality—have,  it  is  strange  to  say, 
though  their  speech  abounds  with 
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phrases  expressive  of  all  those  super- 
lative sensations,  a  langaage  which  is 
not  adapted,  as  ours  is,  for  the  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  tide  of  passion. 
They  have,  instead,  a  voice  which  can 
be  elegant,  spirituelle^  dainty,  epi- 
grammatic, and  antithetical,  beyond 
anything  which  wo  can  attain  to. 
The  very  genius  of  their  speech  is 
order,'  precision,  neatness;  their 
words  balance  each  other  with  an  in- 
"btinct  of  propriety  foreign  to  our 
wilder  syllables;  even  their  tragic 
muse  marches  heroically  upon  the 
stilts  of  rhyme.  French  is  the  special 
language  of  hon-motSy  of  sayings,  of 
those  little  gleaming  arrows  of  talk 
which  carry  the  point  of  a  dagger  or 
a  needle  in  their  innocent-seeming: 
there  is  no  latitude  for  a  tumult  of 
half-expressed  thoughts  in  this  well- 
ordered  language;  everything  must 
be  sharply  and  clearly  cut,  distinct 
in  conception,  and  precise  in  word. 
The  very  power  of  double  entendre 
for  which  it  is  famous,  depends  upon 
this  extreme  regularity  and  balance 
of  speech ;  for  it  is  only  here  that  the 
separate  meanings  of  which  a  word 
is  capable  are  so  distinctly  yet  deli- 
cately individualised.  And  this  com- 
pletest  of  "tongues  has  its  own  virtues 
and  its  «wn  defects  consequent  upon 
its  nature.  The  greatest  genius  in 
the  world  could  scarcely  find  in  it 
that  torrent  of  glowing  and  exu- 
berant expression,  overflowing  all 
bounds,  in  which  languages  more 
primitive  pour  forth  the  strong  pas- 
sions of  humanity,  the  wild  human 
outcry  of  great  hope  or  overwhelming 
despair;  but  for  all  the  emotions 
which  are  less  than  the  greatest — for 
lively  sensations,  vivid  thoughts,  in- 
cidents of  pathos,  all  the  superficial 
sentiments  which  stir  us  with  plea- 
sure or  with  melancholy,  but  do  not 
stir  us  very  deeply,  there  is  no  lan- 
guage equal  to  this  language  of  points 
and  epigrams — ^this  native  air  erf  dia- 
logue and  syllogism,  this  tongue 
which  is  so  happily  adapted,  not  for 
song,  but  for  songs. 

In  our  language — especially  in  that 
which  is  the  native  tongue  of  Maga, 
our  dear  vernacular,  which  she  does 
not  employ  so  much  as  she  once  did 
— we  have  songs  as  perfect  and  as 
popular  as  ever  have  issued  from  the 
lips  of  any  people.    like  Beranger 


in  this  respect,  Burns  has  taken  hold 
of  his  entire  nation.  There  are  some 
of  his  songs  which  everybody  sings 
everywhere ;  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual to  whom  one  or  two  at  least 
among  them  are  not  as  familiar  as  his 
own  thoughts — ^but  these  are  almost 
all  songs  peculiar,  personal,  and  pas- 
sionate— songs  of  Jove,  of  grie^  or  of 
that  old  enthusiastic  patriotism,  un- 
reasoning and  ardent,  which  once 
made  every  boy  in  Scotland  worship 
the  names  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  But 
let  us  once  get  clear  of  passion,  of 
riotous  mirth,  or  of  that  patriotic 
emotion  which,  more  serious  than  effu- 
sive, strikes  with  us  a  note  too  lofty 
and  too  solemn  for  everyday  choruses, 
and  we  have  no  expression  left  for 
the  secondary  poetries  of  life.  Dib- 
din^s  songs  are  so  nearly  dead  that 
the  present  generation  knows  little 
of  them ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
verses  made  about  ordinary  events  in 
these  days— or  even  about  events,  ex- 
traordinary, such  as  unfortunately 
our  present  history  abounds  in — fall 
infinitely  below  the  level  of  the 
sparkling  and  graceful  chanson,  in 
which  Monsieur  our  neighbour  sings 
to  himself  his  own  sentiment  and  his 
poet's.  The  Times  contained  not  long 
ago  sundry  marvellous  lines  of  dog- 
grel,  professing  to  describe  the  mardi 
of  General  Havelock,  and  enshrined 
in  the  midst  of  the  musical  ovation 
with  which  it  pleased  M.  Jullien  and 
his  constituency  to  honour  the  name 
of  that  great  soldier.  It  seems  some- 
thing scarcely  conceivable  that  any 
human  creature  could  be  so  far  left 
to  him  or  her-self  as  to  speak,  much 
less  write,  anything  so  nonsensical; 
and  the  idea  of  a  workman  in  his 
workshop,  or  a  needlewoman  in  her 
garret,  singing  such  doleful  rubbish, 
is  enough  to  disgust  one  for  ever  with 
the  hitherto  cheerful  and  kindly  fancy 
of  labour  lightened  by  song.  Nol  in 
this  island,  this  truth  is  certain — 
when  we  sing,  we  either  sing  some- 
thing striking  direct  from  one  of  the 
great  primitive  emotions  of  humanity 
— ^a  poem  rather  than  a  song— or  we 
sing  nonsense,  popnlariy  known  as 
"the  words"  to  such  and  such  an 
air.  The  c^Twew,  as  it  lives  and 
flourishes  in  France,  has  no  existence 
among  us.  In  these  times  of  war, 
where  is  our  war-song?  It  is  "Oome 
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into  the  garden,  Hand,*^  and  the  rest 
of  Mr.  TennjBon's  roses,  and  swal- 
lows,  and  brooklets,  and  not  such  a 
stormy  trampet-note  of  battle  as  his 
March  of  the  Six  Hundred,  which 
people  among  ns  sing  and  set  to 
music. 

On  the  contrary,  Beranger,  before 
everjrthing  else  chansonnier  and  poet- 
laureate  of  the  people,  takes  up  every 
event  of  the  life  he  lives.  In  the 
sparkling  regularity  of  his  native 
tongue  he  finds  material  the  happiest 
and  most  handy ;  it  is  the  genius  of 
his  language  no  less  than  of  himself 
which  gems  those  brilliant  little 
periods.  He  sends  the  (rnvrier  to  his 
work,  singing  something  which  he 
would  have  been  thinking,  only  less 
delicately  and  gaily,  had  the  master- 
ringer  failed  to  provide  this  expres- 
sion for  him.  He  throws  into  delight- 
ful verse  the  village  grandmother's 
recollections,  yet  leaves  them  pre- 
cisely as  she  will  tell  them  by  the 
cottage  fireside  in  Ohampagne  or 
Kormandy.  The  sempstress  in  her 
solitary  little  room,  the  tailor  at  his 
board,  the  host  of  artisans  of  higher 
class,  workmen  with  clever  heads  and 
delicate  fingers,  who  make  pretty 
things  for  all  the  world,  and  have  in 
their  own  manners  and  life  a  species 
of  refinement  in  consonance  with 
their  work— every  individual  of  them 
takes  np  the  refrain  of  Beranger  with 
a  familiar  delight.  They  are  all 
thinking  more  or  less  with  the  lively 
and  superficial  intellectual  activity 
common  to  their  country;  and  in 
those  sparkling  lines,  wWch  of  them- 
selves are  a  pleasure  to  their  quick 
ears — with  the  sharp  and  brilliant 
logic  which  delights  and  suits  their 
mental  faculties — ^with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  own  effervescing  power, 
and  the  glitter  of  satirical  wit  which 
they  can  best  appreciate,  their  poet 
makes  his  comment  upon  life  and 
politics  as  they  themselves  would  have 
made  it,  and  furnishes  them  with  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  expression 
for  their  thoughts.  They  are  not  a 
reserved  and  silent  people  as  we  are ; 
they  must  speak  or  die,  all  those 
throngs  of  vivacious  and  restless 
Frenchmen.    So  the  genius  of  the 


poet  and  the  nation  combine  in  a 
benevolent  overflow  of  music,  various, 
diversified,  brilliant,  yet  full  of  a  con- 
sistent and  personal  unity;  and  one 
no  longer  wonders,  in  Paris,  where 
every  one  was  more  or  less  indebted 
to  him,  where  all  sang  his  song^  and 
thought  his  thoughts,  and  where 
everybody  delights  in  getting  up 
impromptu  ovations  and  dramatic 
scenes,  that  Beranger  had  sometimes 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  to  fly  with  precipitation 
from  the  popular  embrace. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  this 
old  man  ended  his  long,  honest, 
kindly,  and  sensible  life.  He  had  a 
public  ftineral,  a  long  procession  of 
mourners,  and  an  unlimited  shower 
of  immortelles  upon  his  pall  and  grave. 
He  has  had,  besides,  his  share  of  those 
literary  funeral  garlands,  which  are 
pretty  much  of  the  same  character  as 
the  tmmortelleB ;  but  he  ^has  fortu- 
nately prevented  any  one  ft'om  operat- 
ing upon  his  life,  by  leaving  behind  him 
this  brief  and  simple  autobiography  * 
which,  without  any  great  pretensions 
to  eloquence,  presents  to  ns  not  only 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  great 
popular  poet  of  France,  but  an  ex- 
tremely clear  and  simple  picture  of 
the  manners  of  his  rank  and  time. 

Beranger  was  bom  in  1780,  in  the 
house  of  a  Parisian  tailor,  his  mother's 
father.  She  was  a  modiste^  "pretty, 
sprightly,  and  of  a  beautiful  figure." 
His  father,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, was  book-keeper  to  a  grocer  in 
the  street  where  the  tailor's  house 
was,  the  Hue  Montorgueil,  "one  of 
the  cUrtiest  and  most  turbulent  streets 
of  Paris."  The  elder  Beranger  pleased 
himself  by  prefixing  the  aristocra- 
tic De  to  his  name,  and  made  consi- 
derable pretensions  to  nobility  of 
birth — ^pretensions  which  his  son 
seems  to  have  taken  some  plea- 
sure in  renouncing  for  himself:  but 
whether  noble  or  not,  his  fortunes 
were  suflSoiently  humble.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the  little 
country  town  of  Peronne— who,  not- 
withstanding his  position,  held  the 
same  pretensions — and  had  been  clerk 
to  a  notary  in  the  country  before  he 
came  to  Paris,  to  keep  the  books  of 
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the  epicier.  Not  many  gifts  of  for? 
tnne,  oonseqnently,  snironnded  the 
cradle  of  Beranger.  The  newly-mar- 
ried conple  had  heen  but  a  few  months 
together  when  they  separated,  tired 
of  each  other — the  wife  to  return 
to  her  occupation  and  her  father's 
house,  the  husband  to  peek  his  for- 
tune in  the  country ;  and  it  was  in  the 
house  of  the  P^re  Ohampy,  his  tailor 
grandfather,  that  Beranger  was  bom. 

The  sketch  of  this  household,  and  of 
these  nearest  relatives  of  the  poet,  is 
extremely  French  and  characteristic. 
The  father,  who  has  nothing  save  his 
wits  for  a  patrimony,  disappears  into 
the  provinces  to  live  upon  that  in- 
alienable fortune.  The  mother,  who 
seems  always  totally  without  any 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  her  child, 
leaves  her  father's  house  presently,  to 
adopt  for  herself  that  extraordinary 
kind  of  female  bachelorship  (for  no 
more  feminine  word  seems  to  express 
it)  common  to  the  workwomen  of 
Paris.  The  boy  is  sent  to  a  village 
in  the  country  to  be  nursed,  and  after- 
wards returns  to  his  grand-parents, 
who,  "  though  they  had  not  regarded 
their  own  children  with  much  affec- 
tion, did  their  utmost  to  spoil  their 
grandchild."  These  two  old  French 
tradespeople  have  a  great  taste  for 
literature.  "I  remember  my  grand- 
mother carefully  perusing  the  roman- 
ces of  Pr6vot  and  the  works  of 
Voltaire,"  says  Beranger,'  "  and  my 
grandfather  commenting  aloud  on 
the  work  of  Raynal,  which  at  that 
time  enjoyed  great  popularity.  I 
may  since  have  doubted  whether  my 
kind  grandmother  understood  much 
of  what  she  read,  passionately  addict- 
ed as  she  was  to  her  books.  She  was 
constantly  quoting  M.  do  Voltaire, 
which,  however,  did  not  lead  her  to 
neglect  what  she  considered  her  reli- 
gions duty  to  me,  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the 
Fete  Dieu  I  was  made  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament." 

In  the  midst  of  this  household — and 
where  but  in  France  could  it  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  family  of  working 
people,  where  the  grandmother  de- 
lighted herself  with  the  works  of 
a  profane  philosophy  ? — the  little  Ber- 
anger  remained  till  he  was  nine  years 
old.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  and 
had  no  inclination  for  school.    He 


seems,  indeed,  just  such  a  little  boy 
as  one  would  set  down  as  a  littie 
dunce,  of  whom  nothing  ever  could 
come,  except  some  mechanical  nicety 
of  labour.  He  sat  in  a  comer  cutting 
paper  figures,  and  making  "littie 
baskets  of  cherry-stones,  skilfully 
hollowed  out,  and  delicatelv  carved; 
tiny  masterpieces  of  art,  which  kept 
me  employed  whole  days,  and  excit- 
ed the  admiration  of  all  my  relations." 
He  was  great  in  making  excuses  and 
inventing  pretexts  for  staying  at  home 
from  school.  He  managed,  by  some 
odd  method  of  his  own,  to  jump  at 
the  art  of  reading,  so  far  as  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  what  he  read, 
though  "  incapable,"  as  he  says,  "  of 
connecting  and  pronouncing  even  two 
syllables  aloud  ;"^nd  the  only  break 
in  this  lonely  childhood  was  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  his  mother,  who  lived 
near  the  Temple,  and  who  some- 
times took  him  to  the  theatres  on  the 
Boulevard,  to  balls,  or  on  pleasure 
excursions  to  the  country.  All  this 
might  be  told  of  a  Parisian  bourgeois 
household  to- day,  but  for  the  strange 
gleams  of  terror  which  break  once  or 
twice  across  the  scene.  The  times  in 
which  Beranger's  grandmother  read 
Voltaire,  were  those  in  which  the  old 
world  nodded  to  its  fall,  and  the  fires 
of  the  coming  volcano  smouldered: 
and  it  is  strange  to  read,  in  a  briefer 
intimation  tiian  that  which  he  makes 
about  the  cherry-stones,  how  the  child 
from  the  roof  of  his  school  saw  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  how  his 
memory  burned  all  his  life  with  a 
recollection  of  another  scene  more 
dreadful  and  ominous.  When  crossing 
the  street  upon  a  holiday,  the  boy 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women,  who  carried  on 
the  points  of  long  pikes  the  heads  of 
the  ga/rdea  du  corps^  Who  had  been 
massacred  at  Versailles.  "  This  spec- 
tacle inspired  me  with  such  horror," 
he  says,  "  that  when  I  now  think  of 
it,  I  seem  to  behold  in  imagination, 
one  of  those  blood>stained  heads  that 
passed  quite  close  to  me."  It  would 
have  been  little  wonder  had  it  haunt- 
ed him  night  and  day;  and  nothing 
can  well  be  more  strange  than  to  turn 
from  our  usual  pictures  of  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  with  all  its 
ferocious  and  diabolical  excitement, 
and  find  how  the  littie  households 
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revolTe  nil  the  surae  in  their  quiet 
little  orbits  without  disturbance,  how 
the  grisette  still  goes  to  the  ball,  and 
the  child  to  school,  and  the  grand* 
nmmina  still  reada  Voltaire. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
poet  has  so  much  of  his  personal 
history  to  tell,  that  he  passes  very 
lightly  over  the  grievons  public  events 
of  his  childhood.  No  one  need  fear 
to  find  here  the  oft- repeated  story  of 
the  Be  volution.  He  thanks  Heaven 
that  he  was  removed  from  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Terror,  and  passes  on,  accord- 
ingly, with  little  fhrther  reference  to 
th^  horrible  era.  For  the  elder  Beran* 
ger  turns  up  once  more,  again  a  notary 
in  the  country,  but  not  rich  enougn 
to  educate  his  son.  The  old  grand- 
father retires  from  business,  and  is 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  boy,  and 
he  is  sent  to  the  hereditary  tmberg^ 
in  Peronne,  his  parents  caring  nothing 
for  him,  to  see  whether  his  aunt,  his 
father's  sister,  will  receive  the  poor 
little  outcast.  At  the  door  of  the 
little  inn,  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come, the  child  drops  suddenly,  a  little 
waif  of  fortune,  but  falls  into  mother^ 
ly  hands,  and  is  henceforward  safe 
for  the  days  of  his  childhood.  Here 
is  another  picture  of  a  humble 
Frenchwoman,  the  innkeeper  of  a 
litde  country  town,  in  the  end  of  hist 
century.  Either  Beranger  saw  those 
finends  of  his  through  rose-coloured 
glasses,  or  nature  had  been  bountiftd 
to  thoee  nurses  of  the  coming  poet 

"' Endowed  by  nature  with  a  su- 
perior mind,  she  had  supplied  the 
defects  of  her  education  by  serious 
and  select  reading.  Inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  great,  even 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  she  con- 
tinued to  dweU  with  interest  on  the 
announcement  of  new  discoveries, 
the  progress  of  industry,  and  even 
the  embellishment  of  the  iAtj,  As 
she  was  capable  of  the  most  sanguine 
exaltation  of  temperament,  the  Re- 
volution had  influence  enough  to  make 
her  as  ardent  a  republican  as  was 
consistent  with  her  humane  disposi- 
tion; and  she  was  always  able  to 
associate  with  her  patriotism  as  a 
Frenchwoman  those  reli^ous  senti- 
ments for  which  a  feehng  soul  is 
often  more  indebted  to  its  own  inhe- 
rent nature  than  to  early  education." 
It  was  x6  tills   woman,  who  still 


united  Voltaire  to  Telemachus  and 
Racine  in  her  little  librai-y,  that 
Beranger  owed  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  care  of  a  mother :  and  a  picture 
more  pleasant  and  more  true  to 
nature  could  scarcely  be  than  that 
presented  to  us  in  these  incidental 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  this  kind 
widow  and  her  boy.  She  was  reli- 
gious, so  she  sent  him  to  church, 
and  even  had  him  employed  as  a 
kind  of  acolyte  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  mass,  while  yet  churches  and 
masses  were  in  that  age  of  the  Revo- 
lution. She  took  him  with  her  to 
the  prison,  where  some  of  her  friends 
were  confined,  making  a  little  moral 
application  of  the  circumstance,  as 
such  good  women  use.  She  sat  with 
him  in  the  evening  at  the  door  of 
her  house,  listening  with  indignant 
alarm  to  the  thunder  of  the  can- 
non when  the  English  and  Austrians 
besieged  Valenciennes — ^while  ever 
stronger  and  stronger  in  their  reac- 
tion upon  each  other  grew  the  patri- 
otism of  the  solitary  woman  and  the 
child.  They  listened  together  with 
triumph  to  the  proclamation  of  their 
Republic's  victories;  and  the  boy's 
heart  beat  so  violently  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  one  of  them,  that  he 
had  to  throw  himself  down  on  the 
grass  to  recover  his  breath.  In  this 
friendship  and  conjunction  the  ^^  auld- 
farrant"  child  gave  as  well  as  re- 
ceived. The  good  woman  frequently 
asked  advice  of  her  pupil,  and  some- 
times, to  her  cost,  did  not  take  it,  as 
in  her  second  marriage,  to  which  her 
wise  little  nephew  was  not  favour- 
able. She  who  was  *^  sincerely  re- 
ligious "  was  in  the  habit  of  sprink- 
ling the  house  >vith  holy  water  on 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  to  d^end 
it  from  the  thunder.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  her  boy  was 
struck  by  lightning  at  the  door  of 
her  house,  as  the  &ir7,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  had  predicted. 
They  thought  him  dead,  and  his  aunt 
was  in  despair;  but  when,  after 
great  exertions,  he  was  restored  to 
consciousn^  the  young  critic  turned 
upon  her  with  his  quick-witted  child- 
ish intelligence,  *' Well,  then,  what 
was  the  use  of  your  holy  water?" 
Altogether  a  pleasanter  representa- 
tion of  the  strange,  beauUfm,  amus- 
ing friendship   which   often    exists 
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between  a  wise  child  and  a  simple 
mind  of  mature  age,  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  than  this  account  of  the 
little  establishment  of  the  Epie  Boy- 
ale  at  Peronne. 

At  Peronne  also  there  was  a  school, 
which  makes  another  amusing  illus- 
tration of  the  temper  of  the  times — 
a  school  established  by  a  provincial 
magistrate  and  disciple  of  Eonssean, 
according  to  one  of  the  educational 
theories  so  abundant  at  the  time,  and 
intended  to  turn  ont  citizens  made 
according  to  the  most  perfect  rules, 
and  ready  to  take  their  place  at  once 
in  the  political  economy  of  the  State. 
"The  school  was  supposed  to  form 
a  little  community ;  the  pupils  elect- 
ed from  among  iJiemselves  judges, 
members  of  districts,  a  mayor,  muni- 
cipal officers,  a  justice  of  peace.  The 
system  included  also  an  armed  force, 
comoosed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
pupils,  who  were  divided  into  chas- 
seurs, grenadiers,  and  artillery,  and 
who  also  elected  their  own  officers. 
In  our  promenades  we  carried  our 
lances  and  sabres,  and  were  attended 
by  our  ammunition-waggon  and  a 
small  piece  of  cannon,  which  was 
dragged  after  us,  and  in  the  manoeu- 
vring of  which  we  were  instructed." 
These  unfortunate  little  men,  of  course, 
did  not  stop  there;  being  like  the 
grown-up  people  so  far,  they  pn)- 
ceeded  to  the  still  more  delightful 
privilege  which  remained.  "  We  had 
also  a  club,  the  meetings  of  which 
attracted  a  number  of  the  people  of 
Peronne  of  all  ages.  The  interests 
of  the  Republic  had  far  greater  attrac- 
tions for  us  than  lessons  in  langaage ; 
and  as  every  member  of  my  family 
sang,  it  was  there  doubtiess  that  the 
gift  of  song  was  awakened  in  me.  I 
might  also  have  acquired  the  power 
•of  public  speaking,  for  I  was  invaria- 
bly appointed  the  president  of  our 
club,  and  the  duty  was  imposed  on 
me  of  pronouncing  addresses  to  the 
members  of  Convention  who  came  to 
Peronne.  Besides,  in  all  the  national 
ceremonies  we  had  our  appointed 
place.  On  such  .occasions  I  usually 
delivered  an  oration  of  my  own  com- 
position ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in 
times  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance I  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
addresses  to  the  Convention  and  to 
Robespierre." 


Being  then  somewhere  under  twelve 
years  old!  These  poor  little  souls, 
in  their  little  coats,  dressed  afler  the 
fashion  of  the  Directory,  sending 
addresses  and  delivering  orations  like 
the  bigger  schoolboys  who  played 
with  life  and  death — ^how  strange, 
how  odd,  how  laughable,  and  how 
melancholy  is  the  scene  I 

After  this  period  of  home  life  it 
became  necessary  to  find  a  trade  for 
the  little  patriot    After  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  effiarts  he  at  l»iti  settled 
into  a  printing-office,  a  not  uncon- 
genial occupation,  though  the  neo- 
phyte retained  an  obstinate  aversion 
to  spelling.    At  this  time  and  even 
before  this  time,  the  future  poet  had 
begun  to  make  verses,  which  he  re- 
gulated by  "  drawing  two  pencil  lines 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his 
paper,"  and  making  all  the  lines  of 
the   same  length.     Let  all   young 
versers  take  courage !  but  observe  no 
less  the  careful  conscientiousness  of 
this  little  hero,  who  could  not  spelL 
However,  he  was  not  very  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  this  occupation, 
with  which  he  himself  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied.    De  Beran- 
ger,  pere^  appears  again  on  the  stage. 
He  has  been  a  conspirator,  a  prisoner, 
and  in  peril  of  his  head,  during  this 
tranquil  period  of  his  son's    exist- 
ence, and,  fresh  from  his  suflPerings 
as  a  Royalist,  finds  with  horror  what 
a  revolutionary  they  have  made  of 
his  child.    This  reckless,  gay,  good- 
humoured  scapegrace  of  a  father  has 
great  ideas  for  the  boy.    He  means 
him  to  be  a  page  of  Louis  XVIII., 
when  that  personage  comes  into  ex- 
istence, having  no  conception  in  his 
own  easy  mind  what  a  pertinacious 
little  republican  he  has  to  deal  with ; 
and  finally  carries  him  off  to  Paris 
to  assist  himself  (in  the  mean  time, 
pending  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign)  in  "  the  operations  of  the 
Bourse."    It  was  the  time  of  depre- 
ciated assignats  and  high  rates  of 
interest,    all     commercial     matters 
being  thrown  into  utter   confusion 
by  the  hurry  of  events.    The  young 
poet  developed  almost  immediately 
a  great  gift  of  mental  calculation, 
was  the  most  useful  of  coadjutors, 
and    is    half   ashamed    to    confess 
that   this    new    kind    of    business 
amused  him  very  much  at  first.    A 
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little  farther  insight,  however,  into 
the  concern  diegosts  him,  especiallj 
&s  he  is  in  the  midst  not  only  of 
reckless  speculators,  hut  of  men  who 
live  in  a  perpetoal  ferment  of  con- 
spiracy against  bis  helovod  Kepublic. 
*'  I,  poor  little  patriot,  was  obliged 
to  carry  gold  to  the  conspirators,"  he 
says;  but  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  they  used  it  for 
their  own  wants  rather  than  for  the 
purposes  of  tbeir  plot.  In  the  mean 
time  hi  amused  himself  by  -making 
epigrams  upon  these  schemers,  over 
which  even  his  father  chuckled  in 
secret.  At  this  period  a  most 
whimsical  incident  occurs  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  young  republican 
in  his  former  opinions.  Ue  is  di- 
rected to  an  old  chevalier  of  the 
party  t6  be  converted  to  Legitimism, 
when  it  suddenly  turns  out^  to  the 
amazement  of  the  pupil,  that  the 
legitimacy  which  his  ancient  in- 
structor behoves  in,  is  that,  not  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  but  of  a  certain  M. 
Vernon,  a  descendant  of  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask,  who  turns  oat 
to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
XIIL,  and,  consequently,  the  tnie 
elder  branch,  to  tlie  confusion  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  and  his  successors  I 
This  odd  romance  of  course  made 
an  end  of  any  chance  of  conversion, 
which  might  have  remained  to  the 
witty  young  financier,  who  did  not 
langh,  he  says,  because  the  mystery 
interested  his  lively  imagination; 
however,  it  proved  an  intailible  an- 
swer ever  after  to  the  arguments  of 
M.  Beranger,  pere. 

The  wise  boy  did  his  best,  but  in- 
effectually, during  this  busy  tivne,  to 
moderate  his  father's  speculations, 
ani  withdraw  Lim  from  politics; 
faih ug  that,  when  tlie  imprudent 
conspirator  got  himself  imprisoned, 
the  lad,  smothering  his  personal  dis- 
likes, took  the  entire  business,  in 
hand  at  seventeen,  and  mnuiiged  it 
with  the  gi*eatest  success,  uniil  the 
elder  and  less  sensible  partner  was  re- 
leased. This  French  Micawber^was 
charmed  with  the  success  of  his  son. 
As  it  was  no  longer  likely  that  he 
could  be  a  royal  page,  he  should  be 
the  first  banker  in  France ;  and  M. 
de  Beranger  set  hiiiiseir  to  ruin  the 
business  by  way  of  a  beghming. 
The  downfall  followed  almost  imme- 


diately, to  the  intense  vexation  of  the 
honourable-  lad,  who  felt  his  own 
credit  involved,  though  he  had  no 
longer  any  share  in  the  management. 
Some  of  the  capitalists,  who  had 
trusted  to  his  evident  conscientious- 
ness, young  tliough  he  was,  re- 
proached him  ;  others  offered  him 
the  means  of  embarking  again  in 
business  ;  in  the  mean  tune  the  boy, 
in  his  rigid  honesty,  lodged  in  a 
garret  without  fire,  where  the  snow 
and  rain  came  in  at  tlie  roof,  steadily 
refusing  all  inducements  to  return  to 
his  commercial  occupation,  bitterly 
regrettiug  that  he  had  been  taken 
from  the  tradfe  which  even  now  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  return  to, 
and  as  his  only  refuge  in  his  youth- 
ful troubles,  arranging  for  himself 
the  system  of  poetry  from  which  he 
never  aftei-wards  departed.  Up  to 
'this  time,  he  says,  he  had  made  bad 
verses.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of 
care,  poverty,  and  humiliation,  he 
escaped  into  Uie  harder  work  of  his 
real  craft,  and  began  to  study  the 
nature  and  geuius  of  the  language  of 
which  he  soon  became  so  great  a 
master.  When  he  was  not  in  his 
garret,  he  was  taking  long  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  carefully 
avoiding  the  streets  in  which  he 
-might  meet  "  the  victims  or  the  wit- 
nesses of  our  disaster,"  and  punishing 
himself  with  the  intense  youihful  cha- 
grin of  a  high-spirited  aud  indepen- 
dent boy  for  the  ruin  which  he  had 
done  his  best  to  avert  while  it  was 
possible,  and  for  which  he  was  not  in 
any  way  to  blame. 

The  elder  Beranger,  however,  was 
a  Jack*in-a-box  whom  noticing  could 
lung  keep  down.  He  appears  again 
presently,  intrusting  to  his  son  the 
management  of  a  ruading-room,  and 
plunging  once  more  into  all  kinds  of 
conspiracies.  During  this  time  the 
Revolution  has  been  working  itself 
out  into  a  feebleness  which  prostrates 
all  the  powers  of  the  country— the 
timid  are  in  despair,  the  bourgeois 
wish  for.  the  triumph  of  the  Coahtion 
anny,  and  such  a  good  republican 
as  young  Beranger  is  overwhelmed 
with  distress  and  shame.  Order, 
finance,  credit,  the  reputation  of  the 
country,  and  the  safety  of  the  people, 
are  all  at  stake,  and  even  victories 
abroad  do  not  make  up  for  the  drift- 
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ing  of  the  ship  of  State  at  home, 
where^  there  is  never  a  hand  strong 
enough  to  steer  it.  At  this  moment, 
while  the  yoang  poet  pleased  himself 
with  Alexandrine  rhymes  of  satire 
against  the  helpless  and  incompe- 
tent heads  of  aJOfairs,  Buonaparte,  to 
whom  the  Legitimists  looked  hope- 
fully as  the  instmment  of  restoring 
royalty,  returned  from  Egypt ;  and 
nothing  can  hetter  show  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  time  than  the  following 
little  incident : — 

"  When  the  great  news  of  his  un- 
expected return  arrived,  I  was  in  our 
ewnnet  de  Ucture^  in  the  midst  of 
more  than  thirty  persons.  They  all 
rose  spontaneously,  uttering  a  long 
cry  of  joy.  The  same  manifestations 
of  delight  were  made  throughout  the 
whole  country.  France  believed  her- 
self now  saved.  When  the  presence 
of  a  man  in  a  coxmtry  produces  such' 
effects  on  the  people,  he  is  unques- 
tionably their  master ;  the  wise  and 
prudent  are  without  any  influence  in 
the  matter.  When  Buonaparte  dis- 
embarked at  Frejus,  he  was  already 
the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

This  incident  the  poet  follows 
with  some  remarks  full  of  truth  and 
penetration.  He  does  not  feel  him- 
self able  to  take  the  first  Napoleon 
to  task  for  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  18th  Brumaire,  the 
beginning  of  his  Consulate,  and  for 
this  reason :  '*  I  will  candidly  con- 
fess that  in  my  mind  patriotism  has 
always  overruled  all  political  doc- 
trines, and  that  Providence  does  not 
always  leave  to  nations  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  their  safety  is 
secured.  This  great  man  alone  was 
able  to  elevate  France  from  the 
abyss  into  which  the  Directory  had 
ended  by  predpitating  her.  I  was 
nineteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  woiid  appeared  to  be  only 
of  my  age  in  order  to  think  as  I 
did.  The  opposing  parties  had  de- 
stroyed each  other  by  violence.  .  .  . 
The  wise  and  prudent  who  still 
spoke  of  liberty,  did  so  with  that 
distrust  with  which  their  own  minds 
had  been  inspired  by  the  resnlt  of 
the  nnfortanate  and  badly-managed 
attempts  which  had  been  already 
made.  At  last  France  absolutely  re- 
qnired  a  strong  government  to  deliver 
her  from  the  Jacobins  and  the  Bour- 


bons, from  uncertainty  and  anarchy.*^ 
This  same  crisis  has  come  more  than 
once  in  the  history  of  France ;  and 
though  it  is  impossibje  to  justify 
in  any  man  the  deliberate  breach  of 
an  oath,  there  is  much  in  the  extra- 
ordinary position  occupied  by  both 
the  first  and  the  present  Napoleon 
to  make  a  historian  pause  upon  this 
consideration  of  Beranger,  and  take 
the  whole  scene  into  account  before 
he  passes  a  hasty  judgment.  Everj- 
one  mi£>t  honour  the  man  wio  could 
make  magnificent  sacrifice  of  a 
crown  to  his  word  and  honour ;  but 
to  sacrifice  even  to  that  the  power 
of  doing  unspeakable  service  to  his 
time  and  country,  is  a  questionless 
easily  settied.  We  are  in  no  such 
straits,  nor  have  been  for  centuries  ; 
and  it  is  very  much  easier  for  ua,  in 
the  shelter  of  our  seas,  to  say,  "Letns 
not  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 

Changes  of  state,  however,  made 
no  great  difference  for  the  time  in 
the  position  of  the  boy  who  Hved  in 
a  garret  on  the  fifth  story  in  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  ^^  delight- 
ed in  the  evening  to  hover  in  spirit, 
as  it  were,  over  this  immense  city, 
especially  when  to  the  murmurs  as- 
cending from  it  was  added  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  some  great  storm  I^' 
Fancy  the  young  poet,  with  aU  the 
troublous  world  beneath  him,  with  all 
its  cries  and  its  tumults,  its  emmitM 
and  its  agitations,  its  unconscious  hu- 
man revelation  of  itself  in  the  streets 
which  his  littie  window  surveyed; 
his  post  by  the  window  when  sum- 
mer evenings  sent  everybody  oat  of 
doors,  when  snatches  of  songs  and 
sounds  of  laughter  and  audible  ex- 
clamations came  softened  np  to  him 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  crowd ;  or 
when  his  littie  light  hnng  gleaming 
half-way  between  tiie  lanterns  and 
the  stars,  and  the  boy  gazed  abroad 
upon  the  great  town  growing  silent, 
hushing  itself,  burying  a  million 
cares,  an  unknown  world  of  hopee 
and  heartache  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
dark.  He  is  only  nineteen ;  he  has 
no  money;  he  dwells  alone,  and  is  a 
poet  Friend,  perhaps  you  would 
not  choose  to  change  places  with 
Beranger;  but  there  is  a  magical 
touch  in  this  littie  pietore  which 
might  make  many  think  again  with 
the  plcusore  of  sadness  of  the  early 
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joyoQfl  delightful  tronbles  of  tlieir 
own  yonth. 

After  all  these  preludes  and  prole- 
pmena — little  Peronne,  big  Paris,  the 
banker's  office,  and  the  reading-room 
— 4t  is  thus  in  his  garret  that  the  life 
of  the  poet  really  begins.  He  is  very 
miserable,  afraid  of  the  conscription, 
terribly  vexed  about  his  father's  late 
failure,  penniless,  and  in  indifferent 
health — yet  veir  gay,  writing  songs 
and  lit^e  fxmdevilUB  for  the  little 
private  ffetes  of  his  comrades,  anS — 
fall  of  friendly  charity  and  tenderness, 
88  he  always  was — sitting  up  night 
i^r  night  with  a  sick  friend,  and 
singing,  to  amuse  his  sleeplessness, 
the  songs  which  he  then  for  the  first 
time  oi>mmitted  to  writing.  This 
kind  of  life  goes  on  for  some  consider- 
able time.  Things  do  not  thrive  with 
the  young  poet;  though  he  has  ar- 
ranged his  poetic  system,  he  has  not 
resolved  yet  to  confine  himself  to  the 
one  thing  which  he  can  dp  so  exqui- 
ffltely.  He  tries  odes  and  idyls, 
comedies  and  epic  poems.  Between 
hands  he  sends  his  watch  to  the  Mont 
de  PUte;  his  wardrobe  dwindles  down 
to  "  three  bad  shirts,  which  a  friendly 
hand  wearied  itself  in  endeavouring 
to  mend,  a  thin  and  well -patched 
greatcoat,  a  pair  of  trousers  with  a 
hole  in  the  ^ee,  and  a  pair  of  boots 
which  I  regarded  with  despair  every 
morning  as  I  was  engaged  in  restor- 
ing their  Instre,  discovering  some  new 
damage."  It  was  when  brought 
down  thus  far  by  many  adversities^ 
that  the  youth,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  hope 
or  of  despair,  enclosed  a  couple  of  his 
poems  to  Lucien  Buonaparte,  telling 
no  one.  Two  days  after,  his  friend 
Judith  laughingly  predicted  to  him 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  which  should 
overwhelm  him  with  joy.  He  went 
home,  and  went  to  sleep,  pleased  in 
spite  of  himself  with  the  prophecy, 
and  dreaming  delightful  dreams  of 
the  postman.  "  But  I  awoke  and — 
adieu,  ye  bright  illusions ! — the  dam- 
aged boots  met  my  sight ;  and  more- 
over his  old  pair  of  trowsers  must  be 
patched  by  the  tailor's  grandson. 
Needle  inland,  I  continued  ruminat- 
ing on  some  misanthropical  rhymes, 
such  as  I  was  then  in  the  occasional 
habit  of  composing,  when  my  portiere 
enters  out  of  breath,  and  hands  to  me 
4  letter,  the  address  of  which  was  in 
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a  writing  unknown  to  me.  Rhymes, 
needle,  trousers,  everything  is  for- 
gotten. In  my  agitation  I  cannot 
muster  up  courage  to  open  the  mis- 
sive. At  last  with  a  trembling  hand 
I  break  the  seal :  the  senator  Lucien 
Buonaparte  has  read  my  verses,  and 
ho  wishes  to  see  me.  Let  such  young 
poets  as  are  in  my  position,  imagine 
to  themselves  my  happiness,  and  de- 
scribe it  if  they  can.  It  was  not  for- 
tune which  fir-^t  appeared  to  me — it 
was  glory?  My  eyes  swelled  with 
tears,  and  I  returned  thanks  to  God, 
whom  I  have  never  forgotten  in  my 
moments  of  prosperity." 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  gentlest  and 
most  lovable  of  his  family,  establish- 
ed at  once,  to  a  modest  and  jnoderate 
extent,  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
poet.  He  gave  him  kind,  criticism, 
suggestions,  not  over-wise  pehaps, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time;  and  with  the, natural 
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conferred  his  more  substantial  bene- 
fits in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate 
rather  than  humiliate  the  receiver  of 
them.  He  made  over  to  Beranger 
the  little  income  to  which  he  himself 
was  entitled  as  a  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute— a  thousand  francs,  or  some- 
where about  forty  pounds  a-year.  The 
arrears  of  three  years  were  paid  at 
once  to  the  fortunate  rhymster.  He 
could  help  his  father — ^he  could  main- 
tiun  himself.  So  far  as  his  worldly 
concerns  went,  he  had  no  greater 
ambition.  Fortune  had  come  to  him 
in  a  moment. 

The  protection  of  Lucien  conferre<I 
other  advantages  npon  the  young 
poet.  It  introduced  him  to  Arnault, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
thitugh  whom,  at  a  later  period,  he 
obtained  a  pennanent  appointment, 
and  who  **  opened  to  me  the  doors  of 
the  world  of  literature,  which  I  had 
never  been  able  to  frequent  till  then." 
Beranger  had,  however,  little  personal 
intercourse  aifterwards  with  his  first 
patron;  but  when  Lucien  was  in 
exile  at  Rome,  the  grateful  poet  vainly 
endeavoured  to  do  him  homage  in  his 
banishment.  He  had  then  some  pas- 
toral poems  nearly  coinpleted — ^poems 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
opinion,  and  which  he  desired  to  pub- 
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lish  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  dedica- 
tion to  Lncieo,  which,  howoTer,  the 
imperial  cen^r  condemned.  Those 
sweet  and  tender  verses  which  are 
qnoted,  seem  very  innocent  matters 
for  the  ban  of  the  censorship ;  and 
Beranger,  finding  that  he  conld  not 
be  permitted  to  pnblish  them,  aban- 
doned the  book:  he  made  another 
nnsQccessfnl  attempt  subsequently — 
but  it  was  not  nntil  1888,  eighteen 
years  after  the  period  of  his  brief  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  this  prince,  that  he 
was  able  to  express  the  thanks  of  his 
mteful  memory  in  a  dedication  to 
Lncien  Bnonaparte. 

He  was  now  twenty-five  yean  old, 
and  thonghts  of  more  serions  import 
stirred  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  These 
were  the  days  in  which  the  after- 
coarse  of  his  life  had  to  be  settled. 
He  was  free  of  want,  but  he  was  not 
free  of  anxiety  for  the  fbtare,  and 
feared  the  necessity  of  felling  back 
npon  literature  as  his  sole  support. 
Other  questions  t^,  still  more  im- 
portant, yet  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  his  art,  which  seems  to  have 
exercised  an  influence  upon  every- 
thing he  did,  occupied  nim.  The 
Genie  du  Chri$tiant8me  had  a  great 
effect  upon  his  mind — almost  he  was 
persuaded  to  be,  if  not  a.  Christian,  a 
good  Oatholio,  once  more.  He  began 
to  write  idyls  and  religious  poems, 
to  frequent  the  churches  when  they 
were  empty,  to  read  ascetic  works, 
and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  himself 
into  devoutness:  but  Ms  mind  was 
too  honest  to  be  content  with  the 
false  faith  of  his  verses,  and  true 
faith  would  not  come  to  him^^his 
reli^ous  studies  came  to  no  result. 
"I  have  often  said,"  he  concludes, 
^^  that  the  only  thing  of  which  Reason 
was  capable,  was  to  sink  us  when  we 
fell  into  the  water.  Nevertheless,  to 
my  misfortune,  she  at  this  time  as- 
sumed absolute  dominion  over  my 
mind.  Fool!  she  would  not  suffer 
me  to  believe  in  that  which  formed 
the  faith  of  Turenne,  Comeille,  and 
Bossuet.  And  yet  I  have  always 
been,  I  am  at  present,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  die,  that  which  in  philosophy  is 
termed  a  spiritualist."  We  confess 
we  are  not  able  to  perceive  the  light 
which,  according  to  some  critics,  this 
confession  throws  upon  the  life  of 
Beranger;  it  is  a  record  of  the  com- 


mon crisis,  terminating  unhappily 
but  not  unnaturally  the  wrong  way ; 
for  Reason,  whjch  cannot  do  much 
against  Religion,  finds  a  perfectly 
suitable  antagonist  in  the  religious 
sentiment,  which  she  is  sufiiciently 
able  to  depose  from  the  first  place  in 
every  mind.  This  is  what  seems  to 
have  happened  to  Beranger.  The 
sentiment  which  is  his  only  idea  of 
&ith  cannot  reign  paramount  in  a 
mind  which,  in  spite  of  its  poetic 
character,  is  still  so  practical  and 
reasonable.  He  retains  just  enough 
of  it  to  beautify  nature  and  humanity 
vrith  a  thought  of  God,  and  to  en- 
courage  his  own  benevolent  intui- 
tions. He  cannot  be  a  good  Oatholio. 
He  sees  nothing  to  believe  in  but  the 
faith  of  the  Ohuroh,  or  that  which 
seems  the  faith  of  nature.  With  all 
his  education  and  surroundings,  his 
decision  seems  onW  what  was  to  be 
looked  for — ^and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
judge  him. 

However,  he  destroyed  the  religions 
verses ;  he  was  uneasy  in  any  kind  of 
sham.  Nor  did  he  please  himself 
much  better  in  dramatic  writings: 
for  a  time,  indeed,  he  is  altogether  at 
sea,  irresolute  about  his  work,  Ms 
opinions,  and  his  future,  and  even 
troubled  with  that  other  kind  of 
scepticism — ^melancholy  ^ssatisfac- 
tion  and  doubt  about  the  world  sur- 
rounding him,  which  is  no  unusual 
feature  in  the  first  serious  period  of 
thought.  These  shadows,  however, 
pass  awa^  eventually  from  a  mind 
about  which  there  was  nothing  mor- 
bid. In  correcting  a  pastoral  poem 
which  he  had  begun  some  time 
previously,  but  never  completed, 
he  began  to  see  better  than  he  had 
ever  done  the  secrets  of  his  own 
language.  He  discovered  that  the 
odes  and  dithyrambics,  after  which 
all  the  world  ran  wild,  were  but 
exotics  transplanted  into  a  soil  where 
thev  had  never  taken  deep  root.  He 
oomd  find  no  parallel  between  a  Pin- 
dar chanting  the  verae  in  which  he 
celebrated  his  country,  its  heroes, 
and  its  gods,  to  the  assemMed 
people  on  Olympus,  and^a  modem 
poet,  whose  works  are  submitted  to 
the  cool  indgement  of  critical  readers. 
His  old  dislike  to  the  classical  mania, 
then  prevalent  everywhere,  takes  fonn 
and  force  as  he  pursues  his  own  stu- 
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dies.  He  throws  aside  all  his  at- 
tempts in  the  so-called  higher  orders 
of  literatare,  and  defies  the  Academy, 
**so  strong  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,!'  to 
pardon  him  for  his  heresy.  "  They 
say,''  he  adds  with  homonr,  ^Hhat 
nothing  enlightens  like  the  flame  of 
mannscripts  which  their  authors  have 
bad  the  courage  to  throw  into  the 
fire;  I  ought  to  see  Terr  dearly.  I 
have  known  authors  who  have  not 
lost  one  of  their  verses.  I  have  not 
presMT'ed  more  than  a  quarter  of 
mine,  yet  I  feel  to-day  that  I  have  pre- 
served too  many." 

At  the  same  time  in  which  he  ar- 
rives at  this  decision,  he  also  sets 
himself  seriously  to  work  to  perfect 
his  style.  Ideas,  good  or  had, 
rarely  foiled  him ;  hut  it  is  now  the 
niceties  of  expression  in  which  he 
labours.  He  thinks  that  each  subject 
should  have  its  own  grammar  and 
dictionary,  and  sven  its  manner  of 
rhjnne,  and  broods  long  over  his 
thoughts  before  Jie  permits  them  to 
see  the  light.  ^^  I  only  give  these  de- 
tails," says  Beranger,  *^for  those  men 
who  think  that  to  write  well  it  is 
enough  to  let  their  words  fall  at 
hazard  on  the  paper,  and  that  a 
foundation  of  reneotion  or  prepara- 
tory reading  is  of  no  value.  If  this 
continues,  yon  shall  see  that  they  will 
write  without  knowing  how  to  read. 
Certainly  there  are  some  who,  privi- 
leged b^  genius,  might  succeed  in 
everything  without  trouble ;  but  who 
has  the  right  to  believe  himself  a 
genius  2" 

The  old  man  could  nottiave  put  a 
better  moral  to  his  life.  He,  of  all 
men,  conscious  of  his  native  rights  as 
a  poet,  yet  voluntarily  and  soberly 
choosing  for  himself  the  occupation 
of  a  ehoMonnier^  might  have  pre- 
sumed upon  his  genius,  if  any  one 
oonld.  On  the  contrary,  he  laboured 
closely  at  his  profession,  bringing  to 
it  all  his  experience  of  life,  all  his 
conscientious  exertions,  all  the  helps 
which  industry  and  good  sense  could 
see  available.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
many  people  may  read  with  advan- 
tage; true  genius  seldom  presumes, 
upon  its  own  powers. 

Beranger  by  this  time  has  become 
popiilar  ami  sought  after  in  society : 
lufl  soDgs,  still  unpublished,  have  at- 
tained a  private  circulation  from  baud 


to  hand,  which  perhaps  gives  a  more 
piquant  celebrity  to  their  author  than 
the  mere  reputation  of  a  book.  Oflfi- 
clal  critics  even  predict  troubles  which 
do  not  overtake  the  author  of  the 
Sot  d^  Ytetot^  though  he  has  reaacm 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  as  a 
political  satire.  Beranger  himself 
however,  does  not  add  tiiis  pleasant 
story,  which  we  quote  from  his  friend 
Lapointe^s  Memoires  9ur  Beranger^ 
of  the  reception  given  to  this  song  by 
Napoleon. 

''Certain  courtien,  wishing  to  injure 
the  poet,  who  then  held  a  modest  ap- 
pointment worth  twelve  hundred  francs, 
deoouDced  the  ehanMm  and  the  chanson- 
Hur  to  the  Emperor. 

"  *  Who  has  made  this  sone  ?*  asked 
the  hero^  who  was  not  much  disturbed 
by  it 

'''Sire,  it  is  one  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity.* 

"*  How  much  has  he?' 
" '  Twelve  hundred  francs,  sire.* 
**  *  Eh    bien^    let    them    give    him 
flfteen.'" 

When  a  poet^s  genius  is  acknow- 
ledged, his  position  assured,  and  his 
popularity  steadily  advancing,  his  life 
is  apt  to  lose  its  events,  and,  so  fax 
as  storv-telUng  goes,  its  interest.  He 
is  no  longer  a  boy  in  the  shelter  of 
domestic  circumstances,  which  ten- 
derness, discontent,  uncertainty,  and 
the  vivid  recollection  of  youth,  make 
always  picturesque  and  interesting. 
His  father  is  dead,  he  has  formed  no 
new  relations  save  those  of  friendship, 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  strengthened 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  ^'  ta  haute 
BoeieU^^  by  ^^ a  ripe  age,  settled  ideas, 
and  a  character  tried  by  evil  fortune." 
We  are  no  longer  made  aware  of  the 
busy  and  perpetual  flow  of  events  and 
changes,  of  good  fortune  and  evil  for- 
tune, every  shadow  of  which  helps  to 
form  the  youth  for  his  future  life. 
He  is  now  living  the  life  for  which 
all  these  things  prepared  him,  not 
despising  the  charms  of  society,  yet 
shy  of  them,  and  loving  to  dine  with 
the  companions  of  his  poverty  in  the 
garret  or  behind  the  shop,  pUces 
ramiliar  and  dear  to  him.  JNor  is  he 
less  shv  of  the  organised  society  of 
wits  which  woos  him  next.  Though 
he  loves  the  social  table,  Beranger  Is 
no  admirer  of  the  systematised  merrv- 
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making  which  has  no  longer  licence 
to  be  spontaneous.  He  does  not 
refuse  to  go  to  the  Cmeau^  the  literary 
club  of  c?uinsonnier8  and  dramatists, 
nor  to  be  elected  a  member  of  it; 
but  he  shrinks  presently  from  habits 
so  much  unlike  his  own,  and  leaves 
it  at  last  with  one  of  those  shrewd 
sayings  which  his  good-humoured 
philosophy  abounds  in:  "Societies 
which  profess  to  be  joyous  are  seldom 
gay." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  autobio- 
graphy, these  sparks  of  kindly  and 
wise  thought  abound.    He  has  arriv- 
ed at  the  time  of  leisure,  and  the 
speed  of  his  recital  pauses.    He  has 
time  to  linger  and  let  us  know  what 
he  said  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, and  what  were  the  rules  of 
his  conduct — not  without  a  pleasant 
old  man's  word  of  counsel  to  the 
young  men  whom  he  loves.    It  is 
these  young  men  whom  he  warns  not 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  trans- 
planted   into  v^ gilded   scUons^  where 
they  will  be  separated  from  their  old 
friends;   and  not  to  blush  for  their 
poverty,  but  to  learn  how  to  say,  "  I 
am  poor;"  and  he  pleases  himself 
with  recalling  the  comfort  which  he 
found  in  the  society  of  youth,  when 
those  who  professed  to  lead  the  libe- 
ral   and    revolutionary  "forces   gave 
him  small  satisfaction.    And  in  the 
slower  course  of  personal  experience, 
lively  sketches  of  political  personages 
and    public  events  intervene.      He 
sees  with  a  sore  heart  the  entrance 
of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris,  beUev- 
ing  that  if  he  had  but  got  the  giin 
which  he  wanted,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  the  working  people  who 
sought  for  arms  without  being  able 
to    obtain    them,    "I    should   have 
been  brave  that  day !"   But  the  Allies 
entered,  the  Bourbons  were  restored, 
and  the  author  of  the  Boi  d*  Yvetot 
was  perfectly  safe  in  his   appoint- 
ment, getting  abundant  credit  from 
the  Royalists  for  that  satire.  And  it  is 
not  till  after  this  period  that  the 
well-known  and  popular  cJumwnnier 
pubUshes   his    first  volume,  which, 
though  it  makes  him  ^^  le  chansonnier 
de    Voppontion^^'*   is    A^lerably  well 
received    for  the   moment   by  the 
authorities.       This     good     humour 
Ar.^  not  last,  however.     By-and-by 
warned,  that  if  ho   publishes 


more,  it  will    be    at  the    peril    of 
his  income.    This  is  not  a  kind  of 
threat  to  awe  Beranger;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  is  ready  with  his  next 
publication,  he  resigns  the  situation, 
and  trusts  himself  to  fortune.     The 
publication  of  the  two  volumes  which 
now  appear,  he  contracts  for  at  the 
cost   of  fifteen  thousand    francs — ^a 
sum  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
him  can  ever  be  paid  by  his  little 
books,  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
fills  him  with  a  "foolish  joy,"  in  com- 
parison with  which    all    his   after- 
receipts  have  little  effect  upon  him. 
This    book,  however,  brings   on    a 
State  prosecution,  concluded  by  an 
imprisonment  of  three  months  and  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  francs — ^in  all 
which  proceeding,  the  thing  wtiich 
Beranger  feels  most  is  that  his  advo- 
cate undervalued  "  the  importance  of 
the  chanson."    This  was  his  friend 
Dupin,  who  defended  him  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  eloquence,  but  who 
thought  it  was  for  his  client's  interest 
to  s^eak  as  lightly  as  possible  of  those 
beloved  verses,  which  Marchangy  the 
Afioeat  General  was  more  respectful 
to,  even  in  opposing.    The  accusation 
did  him  more  justice  than  the  de- 
fence ;  he  says  with  a  whimsical  and 
comic  displeasure,  "  I  love  better  to 
be    hanged    by    my    enemies   than 
drowned   by  my  friends.      It  was, 
however,  not  the  less  wise  of   my 
advocate  to  endeavour  thus  to  avoid 
the  long  imprisonment  witli  which  I 
was  menaced.     Besides,  it  was  not 
till  some  time  later  that  they  granted 
the  quality  of  poet  to  the  ehaTtson- 
nier;    and,    strange    enough!    the 
English  were,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
give  me  this  title  in  the  Edinburgh 
jKtfcitfw." 

Beranger,  however,  spite  of  his 
annoyance  at  this  Use  majesU  on  the 
part  of  his  advocate,  found  his 
quarters  in  St.  Pelagie  extremely 
comfortable,  and  bore  his  imprison- 
ment with  much  gaiety.  He  bad 
scarcely  left  the  prison  when  another 
accusation  was  preferred  against  him, 
which  came  to  nothing.  Later,  when 
he  published  a  fourth  volume,  he  was 
again  condemned,  and  spent  another 
nine  months  in  prison  without  losing 
heart.  He  suffered,  however,  for  his 
own  sentiments,  and  not  for  those  of 
any  party;  indeed,  he  is  particular 
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above  all  in  defending  his  indepen- 
dence and  perfect  freedom  from 
political  bondage;  and  he  had  no 
respect  for  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
opinions.  "Many  of  those  gentle- 
men thanked  me  for  the  help  which 
I  Imd  endeavoured  to  give,"  he  says. 
"  I  answered,  *  Do  not  thank  me  for 
songs  made  against  onr  enemies — 
thank  me  for  those  which  I  have  not 
made  against  you.' "  But  he  was  uni- 
versally sought  after  in  spite  of  the 
indomitable  independence — always 
good-humoured,  yet  quite  immovable, 
with  which  he  resisted  the  advances 
of  the  great.  "  I  have  a  dictionary 
different  from  that  which  is  used  in 
your  salansj^^  he  says  to  M.  de  la 
Rouchefoucanld ;  and  even  speaks 
inemly  of  the  chateau  of  his  friend 
Lafitte,  as  a  place  which  was  insup- 
portable save  in  the  society  of 
Manuel,  Tliiers,  and  Mignet,  and 
cannot  forget  that  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a  single  couplet  in  it.  "  I 
was  not  bom  for  the  chatsaw^'*''  he 
adds.  With  all  his  great  friends,  his 
immense  popularity,  and  the  eager 
desire  of  partisans,  too  enthusiastic 
to  be  wise,  to  bring  him  likewise  into 
office  and  power  as  soon  as  the 
liberal  party  were  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  Beranger's  own  perfect  good 
sense  and  self-appreciation  never 
faltered.  His  young  friends  would 
have  had  him  receive  the  partefeuille 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
at  the  Revolution  of  July.  He 
turned  it  a.side  laughingly,  with  a 
favourite  joke  of  his — "  Be  it  so ;  I 
will  make  them  adopt  my  chansons 
as  a  schoolbook  in  the  pejisionnats 
de  demoiselles;'*'*  and  though  he 
heartily  approves  of  Louis  Philippe's 
election,  republican  though  he  is, 
being  above  all  a  patriot,  nothing  ever 
could  induce  him  to  present  himself 
to  the  new  king.  It  is  in  the  same 
spirit  that  considerably  later,  long 
after  he  had  concluded  his  autobio- 
graphy, ho  resisted  with  the  most 
anxious  pertinacity  all  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  draw  him  into 
public  affairs  in  1848.  We  can  only 
refer  to  the  extremely  touching  and 
beautiful  letter  to  the  electors  who 
were  so  anxious  to  send  him  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  this  memoir.  It 
is  but  the  reiteration  of  a  sentiment 


which  has  prevailed  with  him 
throughout  his  life.  Singularly  clear- 
siglited,  and  full  of  homely  sense 
and  self-command,  nothing  could 
induce  Beranger  to  believe  in  the 
universality  of  his  own  powers. 
These  powers,  however,  he  had 
studied  carefully,  and  became  more 
and  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
during  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
llo  knew  what  he  could  do — a  piece 
of  knowledge  which  sundry  other 
poets  have  attained  to ;  but  he  knew 
at  the  same  time  what  he  could  not 
do — ^  most  rare  and  hardly-procured 
information.  Knowing  it,  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  make  experiments 
with  his  own  fame ;  and  his  firmness 
in  resisting  all  solicitations  of  the 
kind  is  very  well  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  of  Lapointe  upon  this  part 
of  the  poet's  life : — 

"  In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  when  all  the  world  lost 
its  wits,"  says  this  commentator, 
"when  the  people  raised  barricades 
and  fought,  the  poet  held  out  against, 
the  storm,  reassured  some,  fed  others ; 
the  chans&nnier  had  become  a  sol- 
dier." Bat  when  the  tempest  was 
over— when  "  the  friends  of  the  poet 
held  the  new  power,  the  chansonnier 
retired — all  the  honours  which  they 
proposed  to  him  he  refused.  This 
constant  persistance  in  being  nothing 
was  the  result  of  a  profound  calcula- 
tion; without  nobility,  without  for- 
tune, having  no  other  prestige  than 
that  of  his  songs,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  maintain 
an  elevated  post.  '  Je  ne  serai  quel* 
que  chose,^  said  he,  '•qu'd  la  eon- 
dition  queje  ne  serai  rienJ* " 

And  to  this  determination  he  re- 
mained faithful  all  his  life,  declining 
even  to  seek  admittance  into  the 
Academy,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  more  tempting  than  politi- 
cal power,  to  a  poet  so  jealous  for 
the  due  honour  of  his  genre  as 
Beranger. 

With  the  establishment  of  the 
Citizen  King  upon  the  throne,  the 
autobiography  of  the  popular  poet 
comes  to  a  conclusion ;  but  we  are 
not  without  details  as  to  his  after-life. 
He  thought  his  work  over  and  his 
songs  done  at  this  political  epoch, 
and  he  went  to  seek  tranquillity  for 
his  old  age  in  the  country,  where  he 
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oould  8t  least  be  free  from  the 
solicitations  which  were  so  disa^n'ee- 
able  to  him.  He  tried  Passy,  Fon- 
tainblean,  and  Tpnrs  in  succession; 
but  though  he  loved  the  country,  he 
was  entirely  a  man  of  the  town,  and 
did  not  remain  long  out  of  raris, 
where  all  his  friends  and  all  his 
associations  were.  A  lively  account 
of  his  life  and  habits,  in  his  last 
stage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Lapointe,  who  never  tires  of  repeat- 
ing tales  of  the  kindness,  the  in- 
exhaustible benevolence,  and  the 
abounding  svmpathies  of  the  poet, 
whom  he  calls  Jfon  maitre.  But  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  choose 
among  so  many,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  quote  some  of  these 
stories.  They  show  kindly  old  age 
in  one  of  its  most  beautiful  aspects. 
Beranger  cannot  go  about  the  streets 
without  meeting  a  hundred  little  ad- 
ventures. It  does  not  appear  that 
he  can  see  any  creature  poor  or  in 
suffering,  without  pausing  to  ascer- 
tain how  he  can  help  them;  and 
in  these  Parisian  streets,  which  the 
popular  poet  has  studied  all  his  life, 
and  to  the  lively  and  diversified  ani- 
mation of  which  he  owed  much  of 
his  power  over  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is  continually  repay- 
ing to  some  desolate  widow  or  blind 
workman,  or  other  unfortunate,  the 
gain  whic^  he  has  derived  from  this 
busy  book  of  life.  The  modest  little 
income,  and  the  much  greater  in- 
fluence which  his  works  have  gained 
for  him,  he  i^nds  in  an  overflowing 
and  inexhaustible  charity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  what  he  has  is 
lightly  won,  after  his  own  statement 
that  he  seldom  produced  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  songs  in  a  year. 
But  it  is  splendidly  spent;  and  his 
poor  compatriots  come  to  him  from 
all  quarters,  confident  in  the  open 
heart  which  is  never  shut  against 
them,  seeking  every  kind  of  Dene- 
volence,  from  substantial  benefits  of 
money,  or  reconmiendation  still  more 
potent,  to  the  perfectly  French  and 
superlative  petition  of  the  old  eaip- 
derge  who  prays  to  be  permitted  to 
embrace  him.  '^At  that  time  they 
used  to  question  me,^'  says  Lapointe, 
"  *  Does  Beranger  do  nothing  ? — ^what 
is  it  that  Beranger  does?       What 


does  he? — he  does  that  which  he 
always  did^good  works."  And  he 
certainly  proves  what  he  says. 

In  those  days  the  life  of  the  old 
poet  was  of  this  fashion:  "He 
went  out  usually  about  two  o'clock, 
to  visit  those  of  his  old  friends  whom 
death  had  left  to  him,  now  become 
few,  or  to  solicit  in  some  of  the 
public  offices,  perhaps,  employment 
for  a  young  man  without  occupation; 
perhaps  help  for  a  family  without 
bread;  sometimes  he  went  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  he  loved 
much  before  they  spoiled  it.  At  six 
he  retamed  to  Sine,*  and  did  not  go 
out  again.  He  had  always  one,  t^o, 
or  sometimes  three  persons  to  dine 
with  him.  He  loved  not  to  dine 
alone.  *La  compagnie  oblige,'  he 
said.  On  one  day  of  the  week  he 
gave  a  great  dinner.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  sixteen  persons  in.  his  little 
mlU  d  manger.  And  what  gaiety, 
what  amiability  was  in  his  bearing  I 
Sometimes  they  sang,  and  he  sang 
himself.  They  talked  of  everything." 
This  pleasant  sketch  is  supplemented 
by  various  individual  traits,  and 
by  witty  or  rather  shrewd  and 
humorous  sayings.  He  had  always 
a  great  appetite,  and  esteemed  men 
who  had  an  equal  gift  in  this  re- 
spect, and  who  were  good  laughers, 
^^  Les  bonnes  penaees  mennent  cPun 
ban  estomac^"*  he  said  pleasantly. 
He  had  no  patience  with  the  melan- 
choly and  lUue  youth.  "7Z«  ont 
toujoun  Voir  de  s'etre  Puis  la  veills^'^^ 
he  remarks  upon  these  young  men, 
and  he  thinks  it  a  bad  symptom. 
With  all  his  benevolence,  he  was 
seldom  in  the  crestfallen  condition 
of  the  good  Mayor  of  Gatesboro' ;  it 
was  not  Very  easy  to  deceive  him, 
and  he  treats  with  sarcastic  polite- 
ness what  he  calls  ^^mendicite  en 
earosse^'^^  the  advantage  which  some 
people  of  wealth  would  have  taken  of 
his  well-known  charity.  Indeo<l,  in 
the  midst  of  his  gaiety,  his  liberality, 
his  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  character 
of  Beranger  is  this  admirable  good 
sense,  which  never  forsakes  him. 
From  the  time  when  Maman  Bo u vet, 
in  the  little  inn  at  Peronne,  takes 
counsel  with  the  young  sage  of  twelve 
years  old,  until  uie  period  when  he 
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sits,  St  seventy,  oheerfol,  independent, 
and  nntrammelled,  giving  shrewd 
opinions  npon  all  the  passinff  events, 
this  sagadty  never  forss^ea  him.  It 
is  not  abstract  wisdom,  it  is  not  wit ; 
it  is  a  shrewd,  homely,  practical  in- 
ffight  into  human  affairs  and  motives, 
rarely  mistaken,  bat  never  ill-natured, 
and  often  fuU  of  a  happy  and  kindly 
homonr.  He  is  a  patriot  and  a  re- 
publican, but  he  is  no  theorist ;  he 
wants  to  see  his  country  safe  and 
happy,  without  insisting  that  she 
shall  Be  happy  in  his  way.  Great 
plans  do  not  deceive  him,  and  he 
remains  undeluded  even  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  revolution.  "What 
divides  you,"  he  says  to  Arniand 
Marrast  in  1848,  "  is  less  the  diversity 
of  your  opinions,  than  the  similarity 
of  your  pretensions."  For  himself 
he  pretends  nothing,  save  the  sole 
and  simple  dignity,  of  which  alone 
lie  is  jealous — the  rank  of  poet  The 
position  which  he  chooses  for  him- 
self, and  reserves,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  with  this  unerring  sa- 
gacity, throws  a  singular  light  of 
contrast  well  worth  observation  upon 
the  more  usual  pretensions  of  men  of 
literature  in  France.  He  is  almost 
the  only  one  among  them  who  sees 
through  the  false  philosophy  of  this 
strange  result  of  literary  fame ;  and 
even  then  he  makes  no  brng  of  the 
principle,  and  condemns  none  of  his 
eo7\frhres^  who  believe  that  they  must 
be  able  to  govern,  because  tliey  are 
able  to  write.  He  judges  for  himself 
clearly,  simply,  rnd  Avith  the  most 
just  perception  of  natural  fitness  and 
propriety ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  moral 
with  which  the  old  man,  as  he  grows 
old,  loves  to  point  the  tale  which  he 
tells  to  youth,  his  natural  wisdom 
always  preserves  him  from  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  his  own  conclu- 
sion as  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
others. 

This  autobiography  of  Beranger  is 
not,  however,  a  political  work ;  it  is 
his  own  life,  naturally  and  simply 
told ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  events 
of  his  life  become  fewer,  and  his 
position  is  established,  that  he  turns 
aside  to  tell  stories  of  such  historical 
names  as  Bemadotte,  Talleyrand, 
and  Fouch§.  During  the  times  of 
the  Revolution  ana  &e  Empire,  he 


is  more  engaged  with  the  personal 
thread  of  his  own  experiences — ^those 
experiences  which  came  to  fruit  in 
later  times.  But  though  the  politi- 
cal reader  may  be  disappointed  to 
find  so  little  record  of  the  parties 
and  discussions  of  State  in  this  vol- 
ume, no  one  who  wished  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  man — ^no  one 
interested  in  the  real  history  of  the 
people — will  find  reason  to  share  this 
feeling.  Beranger  himself  stands 
clear  on  a  sunshiny  background  of 
lively  observation  and  tender  good- 
ness. A  man  of  steady  good  sense 
and  humbleness,  marvellous  in  a 
Frenchman— full,  notwitlistanding,  of 
French  sensibility  and  enthusiasm, 
which  gives  to  his  shrewd  and  kindly 
lonhommie  the  individual  traits  of 
his  country ;  and  not  less  clear  are 
his  surrodndings,  his  humble  relatives, 
his  volatile  father,  his  ambitious  com- 
panions, and  the  crowd  which  adored 
him.  For  the  under-current  of  his- 
tory, always  so  interesting  and  full 
of  instruction — for  a  delightful  picture 
of  the  poet,  and  many  pleasant  side- 
lights thrown  upon  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  the  period,  this  little  vol- 
ume will  be  found  as  valuable  as  it  is 
interesting.  The  charm  of  its  naive 
and  natural  story  cannot  be  given  in 
any  resumi,  however  full;  but  we 
do  not  doubt  that  the  English  trans- 
lation, which  has  appeared  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  French  ori- 
ginal, will  convey  to  a  great  many 
English  readers,  who  at  present  know 
little  of  him,  some  sympathy  with 
the  popular  love  and  regard  which 
surrounds  the  name  of  Beranger 
among  his  own  countrymen. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
consider  the  DemUres  Chansons,  a 
volume  which  has  not  very  long 
preceded  this  memoir.  But  Berangef^s 
graces  and  peculiarities  are  already 
so  well  known  that  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary.  The  poetry  of  old  age 
never  was  expressed  more  exquisite- 
ly than  in  some  of  these  last  songs ; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quotinjj 
an  example  or  two  of  the  old  man's 
gravity  and  gaiety,  each  in  its  way  so 
admirable  and  so  true  to  nature.  For 
the  latter,  see  the  humour,  whimsical, 
yet  not  without  a  semi-tone  of  Pathos, 
in  which  he  celebrates,  having  attain- 
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AmS  "^f>  "»»«» Tourd  k  porter: 

Tn.  f     ^**"'  " ***«  *«  chanter; 
ri?l?°  »;esi>ectant  la  vieillee^e 
'Tal  bien  6tac«e  les  vieux,—      ' 

Ah !  que  les  vieux 

Sont  ennuyenx I 
Malgp6  nioi,  j'en  groasis  Tesp^  • 

Ahl  qiielesvienx  ' 

Bont  t-nnuyenx  I 
No  rien  falro  est  ce  quMla  fontmlenx. 

^  VJ£E-*'^1'^  nn  Tl*e«x  condamn; ! 
Au  prop-es  ii  met  son  veto  : 
Ke  ronversez  pew  ma  tiaani. 

Ahl  quelefivleux 

Sont  ennnyeux ! 
Leciclsourit:  le  vieillard  gronde  ;- 

Ah!  que  les  vieux  * 

xr   ^""t^^nnuyeuxl 
^e  ricn  &lre  est  ce  qn'ils  font  mlenx." 

Last  of  all  comes  tlie  "  Adien  to 

'Te  t'al  chants  avant  de  wvolr  li^e  • 

Atontdamourdonnennelarme.    Acfieu'l 
Deml-conchd,  Je'me  vols  dans  la  tombe        ' 

Loreque  d«J4  j'entond.  1«  Tof xde  Men 

J  It  would  be  too  tempting  to  eo  ftir- 

that  the  old   ehanaonnur  had  lost 
nothing  of  his  gift,  and   ^.at  Te 


[Jao. 

cAa^wem  was  still  safe  in  hia  hands, 
m  ns  find  room  yet  for  one  of  the 
last  am)W8  of  his  wit  against  the 
Jjnglish,  which,  however,  maypc^siblT 
Btnke  a  good  deal  nearer  to  thi 
mark  m  the  consciousness  of  a  cer- 
tain dass  of  authors  among  us,  tiian 
do  most  of  those  witty  proj^tili  dis- 
charged by  our  neighbour,  at  which 
our  insular  arrogance  only  laughs. 

JJ^  ?  ^'^^^  ^^ ^'^  i^^  whichbas 
suddenly  alanned  the  b^rgeois  by 
knocking  at  their  doora.  and  which 
gets  disowned  on  aU  hands  until— 

"?.*"n?  ****«^  ^nfln  «n  Annals 
LWte;  etlesirBrltannique 
A  Londres  lui  donne  un  pallia. 
En  criant,  C'est  ma  fllle  unique  I 
TT      * jx  ^^*?«^  rf«  Bourgeois, 
Une  fdde  afrapp^  chez  nJusT 
Sermons  notre  porte  aux  verrons.'' 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  pas- 
sag^  from  these  songs  illustrative  (rf 
the  hfe  which  IS  now  fully  before  U8, 

^hat  we  have  already  said,  that  we 
have  nowhere  seen  the  poetry  of  oM 
age,  peculiar  as  it  is,  expressed  with 
greater  sweetness  and  power. 

Beranger  died  amidst  such  popular 
expressions  of  regard  and  anjdety,  as 
wesometim^  but  very  rarely, bestow 
upon  the  end  of  a  very  popular  stati*. 
man,   but  which  no  poet  yet   has 
attained    m    this    country.    Is   the 
feult  with  the  people  or  the  poet? 
This      singer     lived     among     his 
fellow-citizens,  thought   like    them, 
sang  for  them,  met  them  in  a  huni 
Ored  little  rencontres  of  social  life, 
and  was  never  slow  to  acknowledge 
His  ongm  and  sympathies,  which  were 
entirely    with     them.     The    crowd 
preserved  with  French  fervour  as 
Bacred  relics  the  immattelUs  which 
had  covered  his  pall,  and  which  they 
divided    among    themselves;      and 
public  honours  attended  his  funeral. 
fc>o  lived  and  so  died  the  chatmn- 
mer. 
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THE  FIRST  BENGAL  EUROPEAN  FCSILIERS  IN  THE  DELHI  CAMPAIGN. 


[A  short  history  of  some  of  the  doings  of  the  Ist  European  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
formerly  known  as  Lord  Lakers  "dear  old  dirty  shirts";  taken  on  the 
spot  in  spare  moments  during  the  Delhi  campaign.] 

"Hiatoric  pride  dings  to  masses  as  much  as  to  Individuals,  condnctlnsr  to 
bononreDle  pride  when  rightly  felt;  if  otherwise,  this  cankers.  With  soloiers 
this  springs  from  regimental  traditions." 

Sib  C.  Napibb. 


On  the  ISth  May,  1857,  Major  Jaooh 
rode  into  Dngshai  from  Simla,  with 
orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  1st  European  Bengal  Fusi- 
liers to  march  to  Umballa  without 
delay;  and  accordingly  a  reference 
to  the  Regimental  Order-book  will 
show,  that  at  4  p.m.  the  regiment 
was  directed  to  parade  in  shirt- 
sleeves, with  sixty  rounds  in  pouch, 
and  food  in  haversack.  The  corps 
marched,  full  of  health  and  spirits, 
a  little  before  five,  only  anxious  not 
to  be  too  late,  and  little  anticipating 
the  work  to  be  done  ere  the  brave 
fellows  should  again  return  to  the 
mil  station  of  Dugshai. 

Colonel  Welchman  was  unable  to 
accompany  the  corps,  as  he  had  a  few 
days  previously  undergone  a  severe 
surgical  operation. 

The  evening  was  cool  in  the 
station,  yet  no  sooner  did  we  begin 
to  descend  the  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
than  the  heat  began  to  make  itself 
unpleasantly  felt;  and  this,  added 
to  the  continual  steep  descent,  al- 
most uninterrupted  for  twenty-five 
miles,  which  necessarily  occasioned 
the  men^s  feet  to  be  driven  forward 
against  the  hard  leather  of  their 
ammunition  boots,  caused  so  many 
to  become  foot-sore  and  exhausted, 
that  before  we  reached  Kalka,  at 
lea*>t  half  the  regiment  had  fallen 
out.  Near  Kalka  we  halted  for  four 
hoars,  but  avoided  any  stay  in  the 
town,  cholera  being  prevalent  there. 

The  order  to  move  from  Dngshai 
being  urgent,  and  no  coolies  or 
means  of  carriage  being  available, 
or  procurable  at  that  place,  nothing 
for  men  or  officers  could  be  brought 
with  tlie  column,  beyond  what  Sie 
private  servant  of  the  officer,  or  the 
regimental  servants  of  the  soldiers 
ooold  bring,  so  that  when  after  a 


twenty-four  mile  march,  we  reached 
our  halting-plnce,  all  we  could  do 
was  to  go  to  bed  camp  fashion,  t.  e, 
on  the  ground,  with  our  clothes  on. 
After  we  had  been  lying  there  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  falling  asleep,  I  heard 
Wriford  sing  out,  "  Here's  my  servant 
at  last.  Who  wants  bread  and  beef? " 
Of  course  there  were  plenty  of 
wanters,  and  then,  strange  to  say, 
those  who,  when  they  had  nothing, 
were  quite  contented,  could  not  be 
satisfied,  after  the  beef,  without  push- 
ing on  to  Baines'  hotel,  about  a  mile 
a-head,  where  we  found  a  good 
supper  laid  out,  and  above  all  tea, 
so  that  we  got  on  famously. 

We  started  again  at  half-past  one 
A.M.,  but  so  many  men  had  not  come 
up  that  Captain  Wriford  was  left  to 
bring  on  the  stragglers.  We  marched 
till  daylight,  halting  at  Pinjore, 
where  we  did  not  delay  long,  but 
pushed  on  to  Chundeeghur,  which 
we  reached  about  half-past  six,  and 
the  sun  being  very  hot,  we  there 
rested  for  the  day;  the  men  in  the 
serai,  the  officers  under  some  trees, 
where  the  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  In  fact,  though  all  ought 
to  have  been  tired,  none  seemed  to  be 
disposed  to  sleep.  One,  the  Itidefati- 
gable,  absolutely  set  to  reading  the 
Military  Regulations ;  of  course,  such 
a  thing  could  never  be  permitted,  and 
a  shower  of  artificial  snow,  invented 
out  of  feathery  grass  expressly  for 
the  occasion  by  Master  Frank,  and 
poured  on  the  In defati gable's  head, 
caused  the  military  code  to  be  shut 
up  amid  roars  of  laughter.  Here  we 
dined,  and  a  more  light-hearted  party, 
never  sat  under  those  old  mangoes; 
for  had  we  not  heard  how  that  the 
gallant  Rifies  and  Carabineers  had 
re-taken  Delhi,  and  treated  the  muti- 
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neers  jast  as  they  deserved  ?  and  were 
not  we  to  do  the  same  to  the  incen- 
diaries at  Umballa  ? 

We  marched  at  5  p.m.,  ar^d  got  on 
better  than  the  first  night,  for  it  was 
now  possible  to  procure  carriage  foi^ 
the  lame  and  exhausted.  At  10  p.m. 
we  reach  Mobarrackpore  and  halted, 
the  men  cooking  and  having  rum 
served  oat,  the  officers  getting  oil  as 
best  they  might,  almost  all  servants 
being  far  behind.  Here  cholera  first 
paid  us  a  visit ;  two  oases  occurred, 
but  both  men  did  well.  After  thr«e 
hours^  rest  we  resumed  our  route, 
and,  just  before  daylight,  were  met 
by  a  large  string  of  elephants,  most 
tboughtfally  sent  by  the  authorities 
to  carry  those  who  were  wearied. 
"We  reached  Umballa  about  7  jl.m. 
on  the  15th  May.  Time  taken  to  do 
these  sixty  miles,  thirty-eight  hours  I 

Our  first  feeling  on  reaching  can- 
tonments was  one  of  disgust  at  having 
no  work,  all  there  being  seemingly 
quiet ;  our  next  one  of  satisfaction  at 
tiie  prospect  of  fonning  part  of  tlie 
force  proceeding  to  Delhi,  for  we  were 
here  undeceiv^  as  to  the  taking  of 
that  place  by  the  Kifles  and  Carabi- 
neers ;  moreover,  it  was  a  great  relief 
^  to  be  out  of  the  sun,  and  to  have 
plenty  of  soda  water  to  drink.  Oh, 
Messrs.  Peake,  Allan  &  CJo.  what  a 
debt  do  we  not  owe  you — ^painful  the 
debt,  delightful  the  draught  I  Yes; 
the  memory  of  those  long  drinks  is 
still  refreshing,  and  even  the  Count 
was  obliged  to  forget  himself  in  some 
degree  and  '^  ask  for  more.^* 

We  had  only  been  in  cantonments 
a  few  days  when  cholera  of  the  worst 
form  showed  itself  among  us,  and 
continued  with  incretising  severity  till 
we  left  the  ill-omened  place,  where  so 
many  of  our  strongest  rest  for  ever. 

Companies  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  were 
sent  in  advance  to  Kurnaul  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  Captain  Dennis 
commanding.  The  distance,  forty 
miles,  being  got  over  in  two  days, 
this  detachment  was  put,  on  arrival, 
under  Brigadier  G.,  who  had  escaped 
with  others  from  Delhi.  The  head- 
quarters marched  from  IJiu})alla 
on  the  21st  May,  at  11  p.m.,  and 
reached  Shahabad  about  seven  next 
morning.     Cholera   still   kept  with 


the  corps  and  increased  our  difficul- 
ties, the  medical  establishment  being 
unavoidably  on  the  lowest  numerical 
scale,  from  the  ^i  vision  of  the  regi- 
ment into  three  parts,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  servants  at 
Umballa.  On  the  22d  we  again 
marched  to  Peeple;  on  the  2dd  to 
Bootanah ;  and  on  the  24th  to  Kur- 
naul. Here  we ,  were  quartered  in 
the.  Dak  Bungalow,  and  somewhat 
astonished  the  good  and  kind  Colonel 
Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Forces,  by  the  vivacity  of  our  fun. 
In  fact,  the  uproar  and  cheering  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Indefatigable  from 
Meernt,  where  lie  went  alone  with 
despatches,  to  open  the  communica- 
tion, was  so  great,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  fancied  the  mutineers 
were  being  attacked  and  put  to  the 
rout. 

On  reaching  Kornaul  we  found  the 
left  wing  had  marched  for  Paneeput, 
symptoms  of  disaffection  having  been 
shown  by  the  natives,  of  that  city. 
The  place  itself  is  not  regularly  forti- 
fied, though  walled,  and  containing 
many  thousand  inhabitants.  Hei*e  I 
must  record  a  most  particularly 
trying,  march  x)erformed  by  the  left 
wing,  and  other  troops  composing 
this  detachment.  Tliey  had  marched 
on  the  23d  from  Kurnaul  to  Guroun- 
dah,  which  they  reached  at  about 
7  Ajc.,  and  the  day  was,  I  well 
remember,  one  of  the  very  hotte^it 
of  the  season,  close,  burning,  and  op- 
pressive. At  11  A.M.  the  order  came, 
that  they  were  urgently  required  at 
Paneeput;  without  a  murmur  the 
gallant  fellows  buckled  on  their 
accoutrements,  and  iit  that  red  hot 
sun,  without  refreshment,  marched 
ten  miles,  jost  arriving  in  time  to 
awe  the  disorderly,  and  save  the  city. 
The  next  day  all  the  inhabitants  were 
disarmed. 

Above  I  have  said  the  men  were 
without  any  refreshment,  but  such 
was  not  entirely  the  case,  for  near 
one  of  the  wells  on  the  roadside  was 
a  bed  of  very  fine  onions,  tempting 
fellows,  green  above,  w^hite  below, 
regular  sneezers,  and  no  mLstako.  In 
a  twinkling  the  khet*  was  clear,  so 
much  so,  that  when  private  Nt>.  600 
came  to  liis  officer  and  said,  '•^  Plaize 
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yer  honor  wheres  the  onions  lay," 
the  officer  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell 
private  No.  600  where  the  esculents 
Mdhefsn, 

The  right  wing  left  Knrnanl  a  few 
hoars  before  the  Oommander-in-Ohief 
breathed  his  last,  and  marching 
eighteen  miles,  joined  the  left  iving. 
We  here  left  cholera  behind  us,  and 
after  a  halt  of  three  days,  marched 
to  Soomalka,  and  on  the  80th  again 
moved  to  Sursowlie,  and  on  the  Slst 
to  Kae,  where  we  halted  till  the 
morning  of  the  4th.  At  this  place 
we  made  examples  of  some  of  the 
murderers  and  insnlters  of  women 
and  children.  The  rest  of  the  Um-' 
balla  force  coming  up  on  the  4th,  we 
moved  to  Allepore,  Brigadier  Show- 
ers assuming  charge  of  the  1st  bri- 
gade, in  which  the  1st  Fusiliers  was 
placed.  Colonel  Welchman  and  Cap- 
ttun  Brown  joined  us  on  the  5th,  the 
first  still  weakly,  but  his « gallant 
spirit  urged  the  old  soldier  on,  to 
leave  his  family  and  pleasant  home 
for  fatigues  and  dangers  at  the  head  of 
his  corps.  At  Allepore  we  remained 
till  Wilson  and  the  heavy  guns 
joined  from  the  Hindon,  where  they 
had  had  some  sharp  fighting.  While 
halted,  the  refreshing  news  was 
brought  in  by  the  Indefatigable  that 
the  enemy  had  occunied  a  serai  on 
the  road  to  Delhi,  with  a  slarong  vil- 
lage to  the  left)  and  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  guns  had  been 
brought  by  the  mutineers  to  defend 
the  place.  Accordingly,  when  the 
orders  came  out  on  the  Tth  for  the 
ad  ranee  to  be  led  by  two  companies 
(Ko3.  5  and  6)  of  the  Ist  Fusiliers, 
completed  to  twenty-five  files  each, 
eommanded*by  Captain  Brown,  with 
Lieutenants  Daniell  and  Walters,  fol- 
lowed by  Her  Migesty's  75th,  the 
remainder  of  tKe  1st  Fusiliers,  and 
the  other  corps,  with  the  artillery, 
we  judged  there  would  be  some  work 
to  do,  and  therefore  retired  early,  to 
he  fresh  for  the  morrow. 

''Our  strong  armB  be  our  oonsdenoe,  BVords 

oar  law: 
Hiroh  on,  Join  b»Vdl7,  let*a  to  It  pen-meU."* 

The  ailvance  commenced  at  1  a.m., 
riowly  along  the  road;  and  just  as 
the  early  dawn  began  to  streak  the 
horizon,  we  reached  to  within  some 
1200  yards  of  Bardul-ki-Serai.    The 


watch-fires  of  the  enemy  could  now 
be  seen  distinctly  before  the  white 
tents,  seemingly  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  At  this  time  bang  went  the 
first  gun  of  the  enemy,  down  the 
road,  but  well  over  our  heads,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  shell  from  a 
howitzer  of  theirs,  which,  better 
directed,  killed  a  man  and  horse, 
and  the  battle  of  Bardul-ki-Serai 
had  begun.  The  road  was  at  once  de- 
serted, the  Ist  forming  in  line  to  the 
right,  in  a  ditch  partly  hid  by  trees ; 
here  we  remained  for  only  a  minnte 
till  our  ffuns  came  to  the  front  at  the 
gallop  along  the  road  in  a  most  dash- 
ing fiiyle.  We  then  advanced  over  an 
open  plain,  fully  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinued fire  of  the  enemy^s  guns,  and 
losing  in  a  minute  about  twenty 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Here  Gre- 
ville  was  hit,  but  not  severely  in- ' 
jnred ;  Ellis,  too,  received  three  con- 
tusions from  fragments  of  a  shell 
which  knocked  over  two  men  be- 
side him,  he  fortunately  escaping 
without  serious  injury.  Two  com- 
panies were  on  the  right  of  the  75th, 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  formed 
the  Une  in  support.  The  fire  from 
the  enemy's  guns,  being,  as  above 
described,  most  intense,  the  infantry 
were  ordered  to  seek  for  the  cover 
afforded  by  a  rising  ground  about  400 
yards  in  front  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery. Here  the  whole  regiment  was 
assembled  with  the  exception  of  the 
advanced  guard,  which  remained  on 
tiie  roadside,  dose  to  the  enemy's 
position.  The  fire  on  this  mound 
was  truly  constant,  and  fearfully  ac- 
curate, and  it  was  here  Colonel  Ches- 
ter fell,  horse  and  rider,  killed  by  a 
round  shot.  Just  at  this  time  the 
order  was  given  to  re-form  and  charge 
the  enemy's  batteries ;  but  while  doing 
so,  some  stafiT-ofiScer  called  out,  *^  Pre- 
pare to  receive  cavalry  1"  The  com- 
mand was  partially  obeyed,  and 
caused  much  confusion ;  moreover,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  as  no  cavalry 
could  be  seen.  The  regiment  was 
then  formed  in  line,  and  three  com- 
panies detached  to  attack  a  village 
filled  with  rebel  infiEUitry ;  but  so 
many  counter  orders  were  given,  that 
it  resulted  in  the  whole  regiment 
advancing  to  the  right,  instead  of 
five  companies  assisting  the  75tb,  as 
was  originally  intend^.    The  corps 
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advanced  nnder  a  heavy  fire,  but  the 
village  was  quic^y  stormed  by  onr 
men,  and  the  enemy  at  once  driven 
out.  In  f'nct  the  gallant  way  in 
which  the  75th  charged  the  battery 
in  their  front,  and  captured  the  guns 
in  it,  produced  such  an  impression  on 
the  enemy,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
no  wish  to  stay.  Here  Colonel 
Welchman  had  a  narrow  escape ;  he 
galloped  afler  three  men,  one  of 
whom  ,he  cut  down,  but  the  second 
turned  and  made  a  cut  at  the  Colo- 
nel, whose  horse,  however,  received 
the  blow  intended  for  the  rider. 
Private  Clarke,  No.  3  Company,  then 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Colo- 
nel, and  received  a  cut  over  the 
shoulder,  but  at  the  same  time  drove 
his  bayonet  into  the  Pandv,  whose 
sword  he  took,  and  carried  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  the  wound 
disabling  him  so  far  as  to  prevent 
his  carrying  his  musket.  This  sol- 
dier did  not  escape  without  further 
injury,  however,  for  as  we  were  ad- 
vancing, a  cow  charged,  and  knock- 
ed him  down,  breaking  his  collar 
bone.  From  that  day  Private  Clarke 
declares  he'd  much  r^er  meet  two 
Sepoys  than  one  cow. 

The  troops  moved  steadily  onwards 
in  the  Delhi  direction,  'till  we  came 
to  Azadpore;  where  the  cantonment 
branches  from  the  Delhi  road.  Here 
the  enemy  had  guns  which  com- 
menced firing  on  the  advancing  col- 
umn. The  1st  were  at  once  ordered 
off  to  the  left,  to  skirmish  through 
gardens,  and  over  an  open  space 
immediately  opposite  the  Delhi  can- 
tonment parade ;  we  drove  in  the 
enemy  quickly,  their  light  guns 
meanwhile  firing  round  shot  into  us 
from  the  ridge  above  cantonments. 
Having  crossed  the  canal,  and  gained 
the  parade,  it  became  evident  that, 
till  supported,  we  could  do  little,  and 
must  incur  much  loss  by  advancing 
over  the  open  parade ;  the  men  were 
therefore  halted,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  graveyard  wall  and  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  till  Money's  guns,  firing 
ttom  the  left,  told  us  they  had 
reached  the  old  cantonment  Bazaar, 
and  flanked  the  enemy.  The  1st  then 
advanced  across  the  parade,  throigh 
the  Sepoy  lines,  and  up  to  the  de- 
serted guns  on  tne  ridge,  along  whidi 


we  marched  in  column,  till  dis- 
turbed by  a  lound  shot  fr*om  the 
city,  when  the  men  were  ordered  to 
fall  a  little  behind  the  ridge,  so  as  to 
be  protected,  yet  continuing  to  ad- 
vance. On  this  ridge  was  found  a 
cart,  which  was  at  first  thought  to 
contain  ammunition;  on  inspection 
we  found  it  full  of  the  remains  of 
murdered  fellow-Christians  heaped 
together. 

The  regiment  at  last  found  shelter 
under  some  trees,  in  what  was  subse- 
quently called  "  the  Valley  of  Death ;" 
and  the  men  were  to  have  had  their 
grog  served  out,  but  the  enemy's  shot 
beginning  to  come  in  rather  too  fre- 
quently to  be  pleasant,  and  a  horse 
or  two  being  knocked  over,  we  were 
marched  back  to  the  old  cantonment, 
the  parade  ground  being  occupied  as 
the  camp.  Here  we  had  about  two 
hours'  rest,  when  informed  that  the 
enemy  were  coming  out  in  force  from 
the  city.  The  regiment  was  at  once 
under  arras,  but  Colonel  Welchman 
was  so  completely  exhausted  by  the 
sun,  he  was  quite  unable  to  go  out. 
Major  Jacob,  therefore,  led  us  up  to 
Hindoo  Rao's  house,  from  whence 
the  regiment  was  sent  skirmishing 
to  the  right.  We  returned  to  camp 
about  6  P.M.,  having  had  a  pretty 
hard  day's  work,  and  having  lost 
three  in  killed  and  twenty-six  wound- 
ed. What  think  you  of  our  first 
day's  work,  Mr.  Ebony  ? 

On  the  9th  June,  about  1  p.m.,  the 
alann  sounded,  and  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  ridge.  Major  Jacob 
commanding;  here  we  saw  the  Pan- 
dies  coming  out  in  hundreds,  to  the 
left  and  along  the  fr*ont.  They  ob- 
served no  formation,  but  came  sneak- 
ing along  behind  walls  and  hedges. 
Notwithstanding  the  command  of 
shelter  which  they  had,  they  were  at 
once  checked  by  the  field-pieces,  and 
retired,  though  they  could  have  lost 
very  few  men.  We  were  thinking, 
also,  of  returning  to  camp  at  6  p.m., 
when  the  firing  of  musketry  on  the 
right,  which  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, became  exceedingly  brisk, 
and  shortiy  after  orders  were  given 
for  five  companies  to  move  and  sup- 
port the  rifles.  The  enemy  were 
quickly  driven  back  almost  to  the 
walls  of  the  city;  and  as  nothing 
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more  oonld  possibly  be  done,  the 
men  were  directed  to  retire.'  Most 
nnfortonately,  just  then  a  bugler  of 
one  of  the  corps  engaged  sounded  the 
retreat,  and  the  enemy,  knowing  the 
call,  advanced  again  to  the  attack  in 
great  force,  and  with  increased 
courage.  Night  was  then  coming  on, 
so  that  we  were  unable  to  see  some 
of  our  men  who  were  wounded,  and 
the  body  of  Corporal  M'Gee,  walking 
drum-major,  was  left  on  the  ground ; 
this  was  recovered  next  day  fright- 
fully mutilated. 

Lieutenant  Butler  joined  from  leave 
on  the  9th,  having  ridden  in  from 
Mussoorie,  110  miles,  in  three  days. 
As  this  was  done  on  one  horse,  it  was 
pretty  good  travelling  for  the  season  ; 
but  the  young  soldier  is  partial  to 
equestrian  exercise,  and  his  powers  of 
adhesion  are  very  great. 

June  10. — ^The  regiment  moved  out 
at  11  A.M.  to  the  right,  and  re- 
mained for  a  few  hours  near  the 
mound.  Nothing  further  was  done, 
<ind  we  returned  in  the  evening. 
About  this  time  the  white  shirts  of 
the  men  were  dyed,  so  as  to  present 
less  conspicuous  marks  to  the  enemy. 

11th. — The  word  was  passed  round 
about  3  A.M.  for  all  officers  and  men 
to  turn  out;  and  it  soon  became 
whispered  that  the  powder  bags  hi\d 
been  carried  ahead  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  in  the  Lahore  gate,  and 
that  Delhi  was  to  be  assaulted  before 
daylight.  We  marched  silently  along 
for  some  short  distance,  when  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  brigadiers  had 
not  the  men  under  his  orders  ready, 
and  that  day  would  dawn  ere  these 
men,  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  assailants,  could  join 
the  attacking  colnum.  With  our 
small  force,  to  have  assaulted  Delhi, 
unless  by  surprise,  would  have  been 
to  insure  failure ;  and  thus  this  mode 
of  attack  was  abandoned.  Whether 
it  would  in  the  present  instance  have 
succeeded  or  not,  is  a  question  which 
must  rest  for  ever  undecided;  but 
certainly  this  was  the  time  to  have 
made  the  attempt,  if  ever,  and  it 
looked  very  promising.  The  men 
were  much  discouraged  by  turning 
back,  and  from  this  time  the  leaguer 
of  Delhi  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. 


LEAOUEB  OF  DELHI. 

**  To  live  means  to  work,  and  to  work  accord- 
ing to  reason,  but  with  us  means  to  suffer.*^ 

June  12. — ^Moved  out  to  the  left, 
Colonel  Welchman  commanding.  The  • 
wings  were  subsequently  divided,  the 
right  marching  down  to  the  Subzee 
Hundeh,  and  the  leit  skirmishing  in 
the  gardens  down  to  the  canal ;  the 
musketry  was  exceedingly  lively,  the 
rebels  firing  from  behind  walls  and 
trees,  retired  on  Delhi.  In  tliis  con- 
test the  enemy's  cavalry  were  mis- 
taken for  the  Guides,  and  thus  es- 
caped severe  punishment,  giving  us 
a  parting  volley  as  they  galloped 
away.  This  morning  we  lost  six  men 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

lL7th. — It  being  suspected  that  the 
enemy  were  erecting  a  battery  on 
our  right,  the  fire  from  which  would 
greatly  annoy  our  guns  at  Hindoo 
Rao's,  a  force  was  ordered  in  the 
afternoon  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
capture  the  guns;  Major  Tombs,  of 
the  artillery,  commanding  the  whole. 
Major  Jacob,  with  three  hundred  men 
of  the  1st,  forming  part  of  the  force. 
This  marched  through  the  village  of 
Subzee  Munden,  skirmishing  through 
the  dense  gardens  on  the  right.  On 
reaching  the  Eed-ghar,  the  enemy 
retreated  rapidly,  and  our  men  ad- 
vancing, captured  one  gun,  the  only 
piece  of  artillery  seen — no  battery 
was  discovered.  In  this  action,  which 
was  admirably  conducted,  the  1st 
lost  three  killed  and  six  wounded; 
Captain  Brown  was  very  severely  in- 
jured, having  one  finger  shot  off^  a 
bullet- wound  through  the  wrist,  an- 
other through  the  cheek;  another 
smashed  his  collar-bone,  and  lodged 
among  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  a  graze  on  the  side  completed 
the  list.  The  gallant  Captain,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  recovered. 

19th. — The  enemy  having  been  ob- 
served advancing  in  force  from  the 
Lahore  gate  during  the  morning,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  acting  on 
our  right  flank,  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  recei ve  them.  Colonel  W elch- 
man  commanding  the  1st  Fusiliers, 
these  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the 
mound,  so  as  to  protect  the  right 
flank,  which  the  enemy  first  at- 
tacked. There  we  remained  till  half- 
past  6  P.M.,  about  which  time  very 
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heavy  firing  from  gans  commenced 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  camp  and 
to  the  rear.    The  right  wing,  under 
Major  Jacob,  was  now  ordered  to 
ft   proceed  to  the  soenQ  of  action  and 
support  the  Kifles.    By  the  time  the 
wing  reached  the  fight  it  was  almost 
dark,  and  the  position  of  tiie  com- 
batants could  only  be  distinguislied 
by  the  flashing  of  the  guns  and  mus- 
ketry, the  fire  from  which  ,was  un- 
ceasing   and    sustained    till    dense 
darkness  put  an  end  to  the  combat. 
From  this  cause  also  the  infantry 
got  completely  mingled :  oflScers  se- 
parated from  their  companies,  and 
our  men  mistaken  for  and  fired  on 
as   the  enemy.     In   fact,  so   great 
was   the   oonAision,    and    so   little 
could  officers  tell  where  troops  under 
tiieir  command  were,  tiiat  Colonel 
Beecher,  a  soldier  always  in  the  front, 
rode  up  to  a  corps  of  the  enemy, 
supposing  them    to  be  our  troops, 
and  was  there  shot  at,  but  happily 
escaped,  not  without  a  severe  wound, 
however,  the  ball  passing  through 
his  arm  and  breaking  the  bone.    The 
men  returned  to  camp  worn  out  and 
exhausted.     In  this  affair  we  lost 
five  killed  and  ten  wounded.    Next 
morning  the  whole   regiment   was 
ordered  out  before  daylight,  Oolonel 
Welchman    commanding     the    Ist, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  attack- 
ing force.    We  came  on  the  enemy 
just  at  dawn,  drawn  up  in  line  to 
receive   us.    On  tha  guns  opening, 
however,  they  retired,  without  our 
infantry  having  fired  a  shot.    One 
gun  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  it 
having  stuck  in  a  ditch.     Two  com- 
panies were  ordered  to  skirmish  to 
the  right  through  gardens,  and  some 
entering  a  village  were  fired  at  by 
Sepoys    lurking    about.       The    Ist 
had  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
The  troops  returned  about  half-past 
9  A.M.,  but  were  hai^ly  in  camp  an 
hour,  when  two  round  shot  falling  in 
the  head-quarter  camp  and  smashing 
the  General's  crockery,  gave  notice 
that  the  enemy,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, were  again  advancing  to 
the  attack.    The  troops  were  once 
more  ordered  out,  but  could  not  come 
np  to  the  rebels,  who  retired  as  we 
advanced.    A  strong  west  wind,  hot 
as  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  laden  witii 
dnat,  blew  directly  in  the  &ces  of  our 


men,  and  distressed  them  extremely; 
moreover,  from  this  cause,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  the  enemy. 
After  skirmishing  for  miles,  the 
troops  relumed  about  1  p.m.,  greatly 
exhausted,  and  without  being  able  to 
close  with  the  foe. 

•*  win  he  sacomnl),  or  will  he  not  saoeamb  r 

CXJLUDIUt. 

June2M, — Shortly  after  breakfast 
the  1st  Fusileers  were  ordered  to  the 
right:Of  Hindoo  Rao^s  house,  where 
the  gallant  Goorkahs  were  greatly 
pressed  by  the  enemy ;  the  ^^rdens  in 
front  and  to  the  right  were  fonnd  oc- 
cupied by  the  rebels  in  foroe,  and  as 
they  were  driven  out  of  these,  they 
fell  slowly  back  on  the  Subzee 
Mundeh,  we  continuing  to  advance. 
There  the  fight  became  very  sharp, 
the  enemy  occupying  the  roofs  and 
interior  of  the  houses,  and  firing  irom 
these  and  the  cross  streets;  when 
pressed  running  away  at  once,  hot 
turning  back  and  again  forming  up  in 
our  rear,  we  not  having  men  enough 
to  hold  and  advance  at  tiie  same  time. 
On  fi&cing  about  this  style  of  contest 
was  again  renewed,  and  though  the 
village  was  finally  won  and  kept  by 
the  1st  and  2d  Fusiliers  and  Goorkahs, 
who  fought  exceedingly  well,  yet  the 
fighting  was  very  sharp,  continuing 
through  the  whole  of  the  entire  day. 
It  was  here  Colonel  Welchman  was 
most  severely  wounded,  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  field,  a  bfJl  having  passed 
through  his  arm  and  iiguirod  the 
elbow  joint,  as  he  waved  his  sword  in 
the  front.  Captain  Dennis  then  com- 
manded, but  was  unable  to  remain, 
being  struck  down  by  tlie  sun,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  still  continues 
to  suffer.  Lieutenant  Wemyss  then 
led  on  the  men.  Captain  Greville, 
however,  shortly  relieved  the  A<^u- 
tant,  and  brought  the  corps  finally 
into  camp.  The  1st  lost  seven  killed 
and  forty-three  wounded,  five  having 
mortal  injuries.  Seven  officers  were 
brought  in  from  the  field  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  sun;  in  fact  the  men, 
though  conquerors,  felt  their  powers 
had  been  tried  to  the  utmost  The 
attack  of  the  mutineers  was  partica- 
larly  obstinate  and  sustained,  from 
the  belief  that  on  this  day — ^the  cen- 
tenary   of    Flassy  — the  Europeans 
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woiild  be  overoome  and  drivea  ont  of 
India  for  ever. 

VThile  occupying  this  village  an 
ocGQirence  so  ladicrous,  yet  tragical, 
oooQrred,  thongh  not  with  ff  man 
of  onr  corps,  that  I  insert  it.  In  the 
intense  heat  a  soldier  of  the  2d  Fa- 
siliera  and  a  Goorkah  sought  the 
shade  and  protection  of  the  wall  of  a 
hoase»  a  window  of  which  looked  into 
the  lane  where  they  were  seated.  Not 
long  had  they  rested  when,  from  the 
open  window,  was  seen  to  project 
the  head  of  a  sepoy.  Now  all  Hin- 
doos have  what  ladies  at  home  call 
^^hack  hair,'*  and  this  is  nsnolly  turn- 
ed np  in  a  knot.  By  this  the  unlucky 
wretch  was  at  once  seized,  and,  before 
he  could  even  think  of  resistance,  his 
head  was,  at  a  stroke,  severed  from 
the  body  by  the  sharp  curved  knife 
of  the  Gk>orkah.  The  soldier  who 
saw  this  was  so  astonished  at  the 
whole  thing,  which  looked  so  like  an 
absurd  scene  in  a  pantomime,  that  he 
could  not  stir  for  laughing.  It  was 
on  this  day,  too,  I  think,  that  Ser- 
geant Dunlavy,  No.  8  company  Ist 
Fcisiliers,  held  his  celebrated  court- 
martial.  He  had  captured  a  man, 
evidently  a  sepoy,  who  had  thrown 
away  his  arms.  The  sergeant,  there- 
fore, considered  it  unfair  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  unarmed  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  could  not  think  of  per^ 
mitting  a  mutineer  to  escape ;  he  there- 
fore summoned  some  of  his  comrades, 
tried  the  man  by  milituy  law,  and 
as  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  sen- 
tencing the  prisoner  to  be  shot,  the 
sentence  was  there  and  then  carried 
into  effect. 

Jidif  2. — ^Bareilly  mutineers  march- 
ed into  Delhi  with  band  playing, 
tnne  supposed  to  be  the  Rogue^s 
march,  as  being  most  appropriate. 
Tnrned  out  at  irp.M.  to  attack  Delhi, 
by  blowing  in  the  gates.  No.  1  com- 
pany, under  Lieutenant  Oaimes,  or- 
dered to  form  storming  party,  sup- 
ported by  Nos.  2  and  8:  point  of 
attack  to  have  been  the  Lahore  gate. 
For  some  reason  unknown  the  troops 
never  marched,  and  I  think  every  one 
in  camp  is  now  full  v  agreed  that  the 
abandonment  of  this  measure  was 
most  fortunate.  On  the  5th  General 
Barnard  died  of  cholera,  succeeded  by 
General  Wilson. 


**  Now  hold  thee  well  together, 
Tboa  prond  and  kniffhtly  bund, 
For  ne'er  hast  thou  been  threatened 
With  a  danger  more  at  haad.*^^UBLAin9i 

July  9. — We  were  sitting  at  break- 
fast when  the  alarm  sounded;  the 
men  turned  out  instantly.  There 
were  only  about  two  hundred  men  in 
the  tents,  the  remainder  being  on 
picquet.  Of  theito  a  hundred  had 
been  told  off  for  night  picquet,  and  in 
case  of  alarm  during  the  day,  were  to 
go  to  the  posts  to  which  they  had 
been  told  off. 

On  the  alarm  sounding,  the  men  and 
ofiSbers  formed  up  immediately  and 
doubled  to  their  poets,  as  above  ar- 
ranged ;  for  at  this  time  some  of  the 
carabineers  were  seen  galloping  in 
disarray ;  and  loose  horses,  with  sad- 
dles imder  their  bellies,  tearing 
through  camp  added  to  the  confusion. 
The  party  told  off  for  the  rear  battery 
moved  quickly  in  that  direction^  but 
were  much  impeded  by  various  orders 
given  by  different  staff  officers,  such 
as,  '* Where  are  you  running  to?" 
"  Oome  this  way."  "  Don't  run  from 
a  handful  of  natives,"  which  consider^ 
ably  riled  our  men,  who  were  only 
apt  at  running  to  the  fighting  point ; 
however,  on  getting  to  the  grave- 
yard, the  whittling  of  lead  showed 
this  point  had  been  reached,  and 
several  sowars  seen  with  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands  riding  down 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  seemed  to  in* 
dicate  that  the  picquet  of  the  9th  Ir- 
regulars were  driven  in. 

About  a  hundred  of  these  men 
were  collected  behind  the  grave-yard 
wall,  but  as  they  did  not  fire,  and  by 
waving  their  swords  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  "Don't  fire  on  friends,"  they 
were  considered  as  such.  Two  ser- 
geants were  sent  to  them,  and  asked 
who  they  were,  and  were  answered 
"  Brothers ;"  the  men  were  therefore 
ordered  to  double  on  to  the  rear 
picquet.'  All  had  passed  the  bridge 
save  about  ten,  who  were  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  when  the  sowars  advanced 
and  fired  on  the  party.  The  men  on 
the  bridge  were  at  (moe  halted,  and 
directed  to  fire ;  this  at  once  checked 
the  advance  of  the  sowars ;  a  second 
discharge  sent  them  to  the  right  about. 

This  prompt  act  of  Lieutenant 
Brown,  little  as  it  may  seem,  was  of 
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the  greatest  consequence ;  for  had  the 
bridge  been  gained  by  the  enemy's 
cavsJry,  not  only  would  a  clear  and 
open  road  have  been  secured  for  them, 
but  our  rear  picqnet,  together  with  the 
battery,  would  most  probably  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  as  just  at  this 
critical  time  other  columns  of  cavalry 
could  be  distingui^ed  at  the  edge  of 
the  open  plain,  within  a  mile  of  the 
rear  picquet,  evidently  there  with 
the  purpose  of  supporting  those  who 
were  in  our  camp. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  our  rear, 
a  second  detachment  under  Lieuten- 
ant Owen  had  moved  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  mound.  Here  it  was 
quickly  perceived  how  matters  had 
gone,  and  Lieutenant  Owen,  seeing  no 
artillery  officer  in  the  battery,  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  guns,  the  loading 
and  firing  of  which  he  superintended, 
while  men  of  the  Ist,  and  Sikhs, 
worked  them,  firing  the  IS-pounders 
on  the  enemy  till  an  artillery  officer 
came  up. 

While  the  detachments  were  thus 
doing  their  duty  nobly,  the  main 
body  of  the  regiment,  under  Major 
Jacob,  moved  at  once  to  the  rear 
where  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
was  seen  among  our  light  guns,  and 
within  probably  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  tent  where  we  had  been  break- 
fasting. These  quickly  edged  off  as 
we  advanced,  and  were  mistaken  for 
the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  then  in 
camp;  in  truth,  there  were  good 
grounds  for  the  error,  since  sowars 
of  the  9  th  were  shot  amongst  these 
men!  It  was  not  for  some  time 
that  they  were  discovered  to  be  the 
enemy ;  probably  but  for  Lieutenant 
Brown's  nolding  tlie  bridge,  all  these 
miscreants  would  have  escaped.  This 
post,  however,  was  now  secured  as 
above  narrated.  It  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  find  another  road  to  retreat 
by;  this  they  were  almost  on,  and 
most  unfortunately  it  led  through  our 
bazaar  and  the  commissariat  cattle. 
When,  therefore,  our  mistake  in  not 
treating  them  as  enemies  was  dis- 
covered, they  were  still  able  to  retire, 
though  in  great  precipitation,  and 
leaving  some  behind;  yet  from  the 
extreme  concision  in  the  bazaar  and 
among  the  cattle,  it  was  impossible 
for  our  men  to  fire  with  the  accuracy 


or   effect   desired.     We   had    three 
wounded  in  this  affair. 

To  show  how  little  we  were  able 
to  distinguish  between  these  horse- 
men %f  the  enemy  and  our  own 
native  sowars,  I  may  briefly  narratd 
a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  our 
wounded.  "  Well,  Conolly,  I  see  you 
have  got  a  bad  out,  but  I  hope  you 
gave  as  good  as  you  received."  "  No, 
sir,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not,  for  the 
villain  came  up  to  me  dressed  like  a 
respectable  native,  and  the  first  thing 
he  did,  without  saying  a  word,  was 
to  cut  me  over  the  fingers,  and  before 
I  could  put  my  bayonet  into  hun,  he 
gave  me  the  other  cut  over  the  head 
and  I  fell."  I  am  glad  to  say  Conolly 
recovered,  and  no  doubt  will  avoid 
too  intimate  relations  with  respect- 
able natives  in  futnre.  On  this  day, 
too.  Corporal  Moran  had  a  litUe 
"birding"  of  a  peculiar  character. 
The  corporal  was  our  Provost-Mar- 
shal, and  one  of  the  'cutest  men  in  the 
corps.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  so  many  rogues  escaping;  and 
being  a  "  detective  "  by  nature,  after 
searching  idl  about  on  the  ground, 
began  to  look  up  in  the  tree^  and 
seeing  a  large  pair  of  spurs,  took  a 
shot  and  brought  down  a  remarkably 
fine  sowar,  whose  nest  was  particu- 
larly well  feathered,  much  to  the 
corporal's  satisfaction. 

"The  Umrel  clutplet  when  thou  Iook*st  on  it, 
Speaks  more  of  sufferiDg  than  of  prosperous 
8tate."-~GoBXH& 

July  14. — ^A  column  was  formed 
under  Brigadier  Showers,  and  direct- 
ed, acting  on  the  right  against  the 
enemy,  to  drive  them  back  from  the 
Subzee  Mundeh  as  far  as  our  right 
battery.  The  1st  led  the  column 
under  Major  Jacob,  two  companies 
skirmishing  to  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  Delhi  as  soon  as  we 
enter^  it;  and  this  order  was  ob- 
served till  the  Subzee  Mundeh  pic- 
quet was  reached,  when  two  com- 
panies were  also  thrown  out  to  the 
left,  and  almost  immediately  the 
enemy  opened  fire  from  the  ganlens, 
houses,  and  walls  in  front,  and  from 
light  guns  OH  the  road.  Our  men 
advanced  steadily,  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing rapidly;  just  then  Brigadier- 
General  Chamberlaine  came  up,  o^^ 
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assmning  oommAnd,  directed  the  ad- 
vance, the  whole  of  the  Ist  being 
thrown  out  on  the  right  skirmishing; 
the  advance  now  became  most  rapid, 
in  &ct,  a  chase  after  a  flying  foe,  for 
onr  guns  had  opened  on  the  enemy 
down  the  road.    The  Ist  continned 
at  the  mn  for  abont  a  quarter  of  a 
mOe,  and  then  part  of  the  men  form- 
ed np  at  a  narrow  bridge,  so  as  to 
protect  the  gnns  from  the  enemy  now 
retiring  £rom  beneath  onr  batteries 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  while  "Major 
Jacob   advanced  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  regiment  to  the  right.    It 
was  about  this  time  lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Wemyas  was  stmck  by  a 
mnsket-ball  on  the  side,  bnt  he  con- 
tinned  to  perform  his  duties.    Here, 
indeed,    the   enemy's    fire    became 
most  deadly,  and  many  of  onr  men 
&U;  Mi^or  Jacob's  horse  was  shot 
under  him  by  a  ball  in  the  fore- 
head, and  very   shortly  after   this 
the  order  was  given  to  retire,  when 
the  enemy  again  advanced  in  force, 
infantry  and  gnns,  those  gnns  which 
Greville  ^Moi^^  to  take."    liente- 
nant  Daniell  was  abont   this  time 
wounded   severely,  and   obliged  to 
retire,  though  the  brave  young  sol- 
dier was  loth  to  do  so,  and  endea- 
voured, by  attempting  to  whisde,  to 
hide  the  agony  he  snlfered.    I  have 
not  yet  heard  what  tune  he  attempt- 
ed.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
he  is  doing  well.    The  pioquet  two 
or  three  times   re-formed  to  meet 
and  receive  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
erer,  kept  at  a  very  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  thus  we  returned  to  camp 
at  smuet,  our  loss  in  the  1st  alone 
having  been  sixty-four  in  killed  and 
wounded.    About  this  time  the  work 
hecame  much  lighter,  and  the   at- 
taoka  of  the  enemy  less  fluent  and 
hansfling,  so  tiiat  the  soldiers  had 
some  time  to  devote  to  the  fine  arts, 
at  least  I  judge  so  from  a  drawing 
I  aaw  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
Iwoaes  in  which  they  were  picquet- 
^  Of  this  I  send  you  a  copy;  the 
painting  itself  needs  no  inteorpreter, 
ud  yon  will  see  the  colour  of  the 
tiuMi  tinges  the  ideas  of  the  artist.*^ 
Others  again  devoted  themselves  to 
poctiy,  of  irbich  the  following  is  a 
sptoimen:— - 


M  John  Company  shows  ttttle  sense, 
In  lighting  Jsck  Bepoj  §i  his  own  expense." 

A  third,  evidently  a  man  of  stern 
mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having 
an  eye  to  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
has  thus  recorded  his  opinion  of  Ser- 
geant   : — 

^^  Sergeant  —  is  suspected  of 
having  put  water  in  the  grog;  *tis  to 
be  hoped  he^ll  not  be  guilty  of  such 
unsoldierlike  conduct  in  Aiture." 

July  28. — A  column  was  sent,  un- 
der Brigadier  Showers,  in  the  hope 
of  surprising  and  capturing  some  of 
the  enemy's  guns  on  the  left.  The 
whole  of  me  1st  formed  part  of  this 
force,  and,  marching  down,  deployed 
off  the  road  at  a  bridge  to  the  right 
of  Metcalfe^s  pioquet,  H.M.'s  8th 
leading.  After  advancing  a  short 
distance  in  line,  four  companies,  un- 
der Oaptain  Greville,  were  ordered 
to  the  left  of  the  road  to  clear  the 
gardens  up  to  Ludlow  Oastle;  this 
they  did,  opposed  by  a  numerous 
enemy.  The  main  body  of  the  corps 
meanwhile  advanced  so  steadily  and 
quickly,  as  soon  to  be  in  line  with 
H.M.'s  8th,  and,  clearing  Ludlow 
Oastle,  occupied  a  house  to  its  right 
fhmt.  After  remaining  there  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  order  was 
given  to  retire,  the  enenfy  having 
successfully  withdrawn  his  guns ;  the 
order  was  only  accomplished  for 
about  800  yards,  when  the  .adjutant 
of  H.M.'8  61st  called  on  us  for  assist- 
ance, many  wounded  having  been 
taken  into  Ludlow  Oastle,  and  the 
enemy  being  on  the  advance.  The 
1st  immediately  turned  to  the  right 
about,  and  lined  the  walls  of  the 
grounds  of  Ludlow  Oastle,  till  all 
the  wounded  of  the  61st  were  re- 
moved ;  we  then^retired  in  skirmish- 
ing order,  in  alternate  lines,  with 
H.liL's  8th.  On  this  dar  the  brave 
Oolonel  Beaton,  86th  N.I.,  and  bro- 
ther of  Oolonel  Beaton  of  the  Ist 
Fusiliers,  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball  whale  humanely  helping  a 
wounded  man ;  the  ball  entered  di- 
rectlv  over  his  heart,  but  it  fortu- 
nately glanced  from  the  rib  and 
passed  out  behind ;  he  thus  escaped  a 
mortal  injury,  and  we  the  loss  of  one 
justly  esteemed. 
August  10. — ^The  re^ment  was  on 


*1he  drawing  repreaents  a  gigantic  Sepoy  being  transfixed  by  a  British  bayonet 
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picqnet  at  Metcalfe^s  Componnd ;  the 
enemy  attacked,'  bringing  two  guns 
to  bear  on  the  stable  picqnet,  bnt 
were  driven  back.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  they  again  came  on 
in  force  with  like  result  We  lost 
nothing. 

August  11. — ^The  enemy  opened 
with  artillery  on  Metcalfe^s  picquet, 
killing  OolouT-sergeant  Grey,  No.  8 
Company. 

**  Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  ns  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground- 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  discretion ; — 
Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 
For,  Lord,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day." 

August  12. — The  enemy  had,  as 
above  described,  been  for  some  days 
annoying  the  pioquets  in  Metcalfe's 
Compound  from  guns  in  and  to  the 
right  of  Ludlow  Castle;  1«re  were 
not,  therefore,  surprised  when,  at  11 
P.M.  on  the  11th,  the  1st  Fusilier 
picquets  were  relieved,  and,  on 
reaching  camp,  were  told  to  be  ready 
to  turn  out  at  S  a.m.  At  that  hour, 
then,  the  regiment  was  ready,  and, 
marching  round  the  ridge,  so  as  to 
avoid  being  seen,  joined  the  rest  of 
the  force.  We  then  moved  off  down  the 
road  leading  to  the  Cashmere  Gate; 
shortly  after  passing  the  Backet  Court 
we  moved  on  the  road  to  the  right, 
and  then  the  three  left  flank  com- 
panies under  Greville  were  told  off 
as  skirmishers ;  while  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  acted  as  a  support. 
The  orders  were  concise  and  distinct : 
*^  Move  up  silently  and  take  the  guns 
at  Ludlow  Castle.'^  The  manoeuvre 
was  accomplished  in  perfect  silence 
— so  much  so,  that  the  first  word 
heard  was  the  challenge  of  the 
enemy's  sentry:  "Ho  come  dere?" 
"  Khou  hye  ?"  the  reply  was ;  "  Take 
that  I"  as  the  bullet  entered  his 
body.  On  this  the  skirmishers 
brought  their  right  shoulders  for- 
ward, and  opened  fire  on  the  sur- 
prised enemy,  who  confusedly  atf- 
tempted  to  return  it;  those  who 
couM  escape,  quickly  did  so,  but 
many  were  surprised  and  killed  in 
houses.  Only  two  guns  had  been  fired 
when  our  men  closed  on  the  battery. 
Private  Reagan,  rushing  forward,  pre- 
vented the  discharge  of  the  third—a 
howitzer  loaded  with  grape— which, 
primed  and  ready,  was  pointed  on 
our  men;  the  artilleryman  was  in 


the  act  of  applying  the  lighted  port- 
fire, when  Private  Keagan  bayoneted 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  received  a 
severe  wound,  which  will  disable 
him  for  life;  the  fight  continued 
confusedly  for  some  minutes,  and 
about  this  time  day  dawned,  when 
it  was  found  we  had  captured  four 
guns  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy. 
We  then  retired,  bringing  the  guns 
safely  into  camp.  Captain  Gre- 
ville was  again  wounded,  idso  Lieu- 
tenant Owen  slightly.  This  was  a 
most  brilliant  affair,  satisfactory  in 
every  way;  and,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy's  post  to 
Delhi,  and  that  the  action  was 
fought  under  the  guns  of  a  heavy 
battery  of  theirs,  the  result  must  be 
considered  as  most  felicitous  and 
happy.  Lieutenant  Warner,  1st  Fu- 
siliers, had  the  satisfaction  on  this 
occasion  of  testing  the  value  of  a 
regimental  spit  as  a  cutting  weapon 
against  a  powerful  native  who  came 
out  sword  in  hand.  The  young  sol- 
dier made  such  a  stroke  as  knocked 
the  Pandy  down  without  even  cat- 
ting his  Skm ;  the  faUen  enemy  was 
quickly  accounted  for,  however. 

This  evening  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  11  P.M.,  the  Ist  forming  part  of  a 
force  moving  in  the  Allepore  direc- 
tion; the  corps  moved  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  weather,  however, 
proved  so  stormy,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  the  next  morning, 
it  being  found  impossible  to  get  on 
the  guns. 

**  EzanBB.— There's  five  to  one,  besides  thejr 
are  all  fresh ! 
Sausbubt. — Ood's  arm  strike  with  ua,  'tis  s 
foarAil  odds.** 

August  25.— ^The  corps  moved  at 
about  5  JL.M.  on  the  AUepore  road, 
forming  part  of  a  force  under  Briga- 
dier-General Nicholson,  sent  to  at- 
tack a  division  of  the  enemy  which 
had  moved  out  from  Delhi  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  our  siege  train, 
then  coming  to  us  from  KumaoL 
On  reaching  Hoordapore,  our  force, 
leaving  the  main  road,  marched 
across  the  country  to  the  left,  and 
continued  to  advance  till  about  11 
A.M.  After  halting  for  about  an  hoar 
the  route  was  continued  over  most 
difficult    ground    and    swamps  till 
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about  8  P.M.,  when  the  enemy  were 
Ibnnd  occupying  an  old  serai,  or  fort, 
armed  with  six  gnns,  with  a  village 
to  onr  left,  where  fonr  guns  were 
also  placed :  other  guns  were  in  the 
enemy's  camp  in  rear  of  this  posi- 
tion. As  the  troops  advanced,  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  on  onr 
oolnmn,  which  was^  however,  pro- 
tected greatly  by  the  ineqnalities  of 
the  ground. 

The  advance  continued  steadily 
till  in  line  with  the  serai,  when  the 
regiments  were  thrown  in  line  to  the 
left^  and  the  Grenernl  addressed  a 
few  short  words  to  the  men — short, 
but  vastly  to  the  purpose :  "Fusiliers, 
remember  that  the  greatest  successes 
of  the  British  have  ever  been  gained 
where  the  bayonet  has  been  used, 
and  the  musW  discharged  when 
dose  to  the  breast  of  the  foe !  I  need 
eay  no  more."  Of  course  the  men 
went  and  did  it. 

Onr  artillery  had  in  the  meantime 
come  to  the  front  and  replied  vigor- 
ously to  the  enemy's  guns.  After  a 
few  rounds  the  1st  advanced  in  line, 
and  charged  and  took  the  serai — 
the  61  at  and  Green's  Bilchs  being 
engaged  also  in  this. 

The  enemy  quickly  retired,  and 
began  to  mass  m  their  camp,  but, 
on  onr  again  attacking,  retreated  on 
the  Delld  road,  crossing  the  canal, 
and  leaving  the  whole  of  their  camp 
equipage,  military  chest,  and  gnns 
(with  the  exception  Of  two),  in  our 
hands.  The  Ist  were  halted  at  the 
canal,  close  to  the  bridge,  held  by 
about  twenty  men,  till  the  enemy 
came  down  in  such  overpowering 
numbers  and  a  heavy  fire  of  shot 
and  shell,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  singly  among  a  crash  of  cattle, 
carts,  and  guns.  Two  companies  com- 
ing to  support,  the  bridge  was  again 
held,  which  it  was  then  attempted  to 
blow  up,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
two  gnns  tilT  their  tumbrils  were' 
exploded  by  Mi^jor  Tombs'  well- 
directed  shots.  They  then  retired, 
and  the  engineers  were  able  to  effect 
the  desired  destruction  of  the  bridge 
about  8  A.M. 

Our  men  were  engaged  till  day- 
light, flecnring  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, after  which  they  returned  at 
once  to  camp,  only  halting  for  a  short 


apace,  having  in  thirty-six  hours  gone 
over  some  forty  miles  of  bad  road, 
fought  a  general  action,  and  brought 
the  trophies  into  camp  I 

This  was  a  most  dashing  affair,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  and  the  vigour 
and  judgment  displayed  by  General 
Nicholson  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  By  this  victory,  not  only 
were  the  enemy  well  thrashed,  and 
by  the  result  greatly  discouraged, 
but  the  road  was  most  effectually 
opened  for  our  heavy  guns,  which 
were  brought  into  camp  a  few  days 
subsequently  without  the  slightest 
molestation ;  and  from  that  time  only 
the  siege  of  Delhi  may  be  fairly  said 
to  have  commenced. 

"Pair  St  George 
Inspire  us  vith  the  spleen  of  fiery  draf^BAl 
Upon  them  I    Tictory  slta  on  our  belxna." 

After  the  1st  September  our  men 
were  exercised  in  escalading  in  the 
engineers'  yard,  and  working-parties 
were  told  off  for  the  trenches,  which 
were  pushed  on  resolutely  to  within 
200  yards  of  the  walls.  After  the 
batteries  were  completed,  the  guns 
opened  on  the  devoted  city ;  and  our 
batteries  having  thnndered  on  the 
walls,  bastions,  and  town  for  some 
forty-eight  hours,  arrangements  for 
the  a^ault  were  completed. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  columns 
selected  for  this,  an  attack  was 
planned  also  on  the  right,  and  in  both 
attacks  our  regiment  bore  a  part. 
The  right  wing,  under  Mn^or  Jacob, 
attacking  the  Oashmere  bastion  by 
escalade,  the  left  wing,  consisting  of 
180  men  under  Captain  Wriford, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  force  acting 
on  our  right  As  this  last  detach- 
ment started  first  from  camp,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  its  movements 
on  this  truly  eventftil  day. 

The  party  passed  out  of  eamp  at  7 
P.M.  on  the  18th,  and  proceeding  to 
Hindoo  Rao's  house,  placed  them- 
selves under  Mi^or  Beid,  who  com- 
manded the  right  and  right  attack. 
There  they  remained  with  other 
troops  intended  to  act  in  this  direc- 
tion till  4  A.M.,  when  the  whole  body 
proceeded  through  Subzee  Mundeh 
to  Kissengunge.  This  is  the  second 
village  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  a  sort  of 
suburb  to  that  place,  and  was  reached 
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about  daylight ;  and  very  shortly  after 
the  troops  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  who  seemed  fully  prepared 
for  the  fight,  as  was  shown  by  the 
numerous  replies  to  the  sharp  cracks 
of  the  rifles  of  the  60th  on  the  right 
and  left. 

The  Simoor  battalion  (Goorkahs) 
led  the  attack,  but  shrank  from  the 
heavy  fire  poured  in  from  thoosands 
of  the  enemy.  The  1st  Fusiliers  were 
then  ordered  to  the  front,  and  under 
a  very  heavy  fire,  cleared  a  bridge 
and  breastwork,  which  the  enemy 
held  in  force.  It  was  here  the  brave 
Captain  M^Bamet,  65th  Native  In- 
fantry, doing  duty  with  the  Fusiliers, 
met  a  soldier's  death.  Marching  in 
front,  and  encouraging  the  men  to 
tiie  charge,  he  was  shot  in  the  fore- 
head, and  died  instantly.  This  gal- 
limt  officer  seems  to  have  had  some 
presentiment  of  his  end,  for  he  left  a 
message  to  her  he  honoured  most, 
that  if  he  died,  he  wished  her  to 
know  he  ^ed  like  a  Highlander. 

It  was  then  perceived  that  on  the 
left  fiank  the  rebels  had  possession  of 
a  serai,  built  almost  like  a  fort,  and 
completely  commanding  the  post 
taken ;  while  in  the  front  hardly  less 
than  2000  men,  in  skirmishing  order, 
were  perpetually  firing  on  our  small 
body.  Seeing  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  where  the  Fositiers  were, 
and  M%jor  Reid  being  abotit  this 
time  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field 
severely  wounded,  Captain  Wriford 
gave  the  order  to  charge  a  second 
breastwork  in  the  front,  which  was 
quickly  cleared ;  but  agvin  the  enemy 
were  discovered  in  overpowering 
numbers,  as  here  both  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  in  larse  bodies,  and  the 
fire  was  most  deadly  and  unceasing. 
Lieutenant  Owen  was  severely 
wounded,  sixteen  men  lay  dead  in 
the  road,  and  thirty-four  were  wound- 
ed. Application  was  therefore  made 
for  unmediate  support;  but  the  ad- 
vance was  so  slow,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  small  party  in  front  so  great, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
retire  behind  a  small  wall  in  rear. 
This  was  held  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  by  portions  of  the 
force,  and  here  the  poor  Goorkahs 
suffered  very  severely.    In  fact,  had 


not  the  flanks  been  partially  pro- 
tected by  garden  walls,  the  party 
must  have  been  annihilated. 

It  was  about  this  time  discovered 
that  the  enemy;  emboldened  by  onr 
check,  were  creeping  to  our  rear, 
and  therefore  if  any  were  to  escape, 
a  retreat  must  take  place ;  the  force 
then  retired  in  good  order  without 
further  loss.  In  fact,  the  retreat  was 
so  well  protected  by  the  admirable 
firing,  directed  by  Lieatenant  Evans 
of  the  Artillery,  that  the  enemy  were 
quite  unable  to  advance  or  molest  the 
retreat  effectively. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  that 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  was  for 
a  short  time  brouffht  to  bear  on  the 
1st  Fusiliers,  and  that  though  the 
plan  of  the  attack  £uled  in  the  object 
wished,  yet  that  probably  the  re- 
sult attuned  was  more  important 
than  had  they  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  into  Delhi,  for  by  this 
fight  hardly  less  than  8000  of  v  the 
rebels  were  kept  out  of  the  dty 
while  the  assault  on  the  left  was 
being  successfully  executed. 

During  the  time  the  above  was 
taking  place  on  our  right,  the  right 
wing  of  the  regiment,  consisting  of 
280  men,  "hisjor  Jacob  commancUng, 
had  at  4  ▲.  h.  marched  from  camp, 
and  having  reached  Ludlow  Castle, 
halted  and  remained  till  about  an 
hour  after  daylight,  this  delay  being 
considered  necessary  to  enable  the 
artillery  to  knock  down  the  sand- 
bags with  which  the  active  enemy 
had  heaped  the  breaches  during  the 
night.  The  men  were  then  ordered 
to  advance  down  the  open  road,  with 
ladders  in  front,  to  escalade  tlie  Oash- 
mere  Bastion.  The  movement  was 
made  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  On  reaching  the  ditch, 
it  was  found  to  be  twenty  feet  deep, 
without  water,  down  the  slope  of 
which  the  men  easily  slid,  then  plac- 
ing the  ladders  against  the  scarp,  and 
mounting  qmckly,  th^  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  the 
breach,  though  eighteen  feet  high,  of- 
fering no  great  difficulty,  was  gained 
at  once,  the  1st  entering  the  Gash- 
mere  Battery  through  the  embrasures. 
No  sooner  did  the  enemy  see  the 
white  faces  looking  sternly  on  them,* 


*  This  may  seem  far-fetohed,  but  the  truth  i^  all  the  l»t  had  their  mii8k«to 
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thftn  Chey  turned  and  fled,  and  the 
iMstion  was  ours. 

The  1st  then  advancing,  cleared  the 
ohnrdi  and  took  the  rebels  in  the 
Water  Bastion  in  flank,  driying  them 
in  eonfdsion  before  them. 

After  having  thns  far  snooesaftilly 
gone  on,  tbe  wing  moved  to  the  right 
along  the   ramfiart,  capturing    the 
gnns  and  stores  of  shot  and  shell 
abandoned     by    the    enemy,    who 
offered  little  renstanoe.       A  party 
of  abont  thirty  men,  pnrsning  the 
flying   enemy,  got    separated   flrom 
the  main  body.     Captain  Oanlfield 
was  the  senior  officer,  with  Captain 
8peke  and  Lientenants     Woodcock 
and  Batler.    With  them  were  some 
Goorkahs,  and  men  of  Coke's  Rifles, 
under  Lieutenant  Nicholson:  these 
adTanoed  through  the  College  as  far 
as  the  Magazine,  but  not  knowing 
that  it  waa  the  Magazine  gate  at 
which  they  stood,  cdlecting  all  strag- 
^cra  together,  retired  by  Bkinner's 
House,  and  found   the   men  under 
M^or  Jacob  advancing  on  the  Cabul 
Gate.     Lieutenant  Woodcock,  previ* 
ously  to  reaohiofl  this  gate,  ascended 
the  rampart,  and  entered  one  of  the 
small    towers  which   project    from 
the  wall,  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lahore  Gate  through  an 
embrasure,  was  surprised  to  see  a 
large  body  of  men  returning  from 
the  Snbzee  Mundee  into  the  city  by 
the  Lahore  and  Ajmeer  gates.    In  his 
estimation  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  cavalry  and  in&ntry.    Seeing 
these,  and  feeling  sure  they  were  the 
enemy  who  had  been  driven  in  by 
the  right  attack,  he  seized  an  Enfield 
rifle  from  one  of  the  men  to  try  the 
range,  when  some  one  laid  his  hand 
on  the  butt,  and  said,  '*  Don't  fire; 
these  are  Cashmere  troops  I"    "  No," 
replied  Woodcock;  ^* Cashmeres  ne- 
ver wear  white  clothes.''   On  this  the 
officer  turned  to  the  9th  Lancers,  who 
were  theai  drawn   up    immediatelv 
under  theVaUs.    Some  words  passed, 
and  men  or  officers  rode  out  to  the  front 
to  reconnoitre.     The  officer  had  bor- 
rowed Lieutenant  Woodcock's  glass, 
and  was  hurrying  away  with  it,  when 
Lieutenant  Woodcock  asked,  "  Am  I 


mistaken  in  asking  (reneral  Nichol- 
son for  my  glass."  "  Ah,  is  it  yours  ? 
Well,  I  shall  know  you  again,"  as 
he  hurried  away — ^for  the  General 
now  saw  exactly  how  matters 
stood,  and  was  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  moving  on, 
which,  however  (from  the  con^sion 
after  such  an  assault,  and  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  the  Gumma  Muzjid, 
and  no  artillery  having  joined  as 
ordered),  was  impossible.  A  lament* 
able  delay  at  the  Cabul  Ghite,  there- 
fore, took  place  for  two  hours.  For 
thus  far  all  had  gone  most  happily; 
the  assault  had  been  wonderfully 
sucoessfhl,  and  the  loss,  compared  to 
the  result,  almost  nothing.  The 
enemy  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  point  attacked,  and  we  had 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  dty. 


**  Ghargo.  ChMtor,  charge !  on,  Stanley,  on  I 
Were  tne  laat  words  of  Marmion.** 

After  this  delay  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  charge  three  guns  held  by 
the  enemy,  two  of  which  were  in  a 
lane,  and  one  on  the  rampart  This 
lane,  up  which  our  braves  had  to 
charge,  was  tolerably  straight,  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  but  narrowed  in 
places  by  projecting  buttresses  or 
towers,  with  parapets;  and  these 
small  buildings  narrowed  the  road- 
way where  they  were  to  about  three 
feet.  The  rampart  also,  of  which  they 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  part,  was  ob- 
structed by  them;  for  above  thev 
were  constructed  so  as  to  form  guard- 
houses, iu  which  a  few  men  could  be 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  The 
city-side  of  the  lane  was  bounded  by 
houses  with  flat  roofe  and  parapets ; 
and  all  these  different  points  were 
strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  now 
returned  in  great  force,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

About  160  yards  up  this  formida- 
ble position  was  a  brass  field-gun, 
pointing  straight  in  the  line  of  ad- 
vance, and  about  100  yards  in  rear 
of  ^is  was  a  second  which  com- 
manded the  first ;  behind  both  was  a 
bullet-proof  screen;  and  as  it  were 


tlung  behind,  to  enable  them  to  use  their  hands  in  ascending  the  breach ;  conse- 
quently there  was  not  a  shot  fired  at  the  enemy  till  the  breach  was  entered :  till 
wis  was  gained,  the  men  had  no  muskets  in  their  hands. 
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projecting  from  without  the  wall  was 
the  Bam  Bastion,  armed  with  heavy 
field-pieces,  and  capable  of  containing 
a  thousand  men. 

Onr  men  charged  up  to  and  took 
the  first  gon,  and  advanced  to  within 
ten  yards  of  the  second,  where  the 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  and 
shower  of  stones  and  ronnd  shot, 
which  were  thrown  by  hand,  was  so 
severe  that  none  could  stand  it ;  and 
after  seeking  shelter,  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  such  a  place,  we  were 
compelled  to  retire,  and  unable  to 
bring  off  the  captured  gun.  At  this 
place  Lieutenant  Butler  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  doing  his  utmost 
to  encourage  the  men ;  and  how  he 
escaped  witii  life  is  a  perfect  marvel, 
for  he  was  quite  up  to  the  bullet- 
])roof  screen,  where  two  bayonets  were 
thrust  out  at  him,  and  there  he  had 
to  stand  between  their  points,  till,  by 
firing  his  revolver  down  the  loop- 
holes, he  caused  the  men  who  were 
thrusting  at  him  to  withdraw  their 
weapons. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  m«i  were 
called  on  agiun  to  advance,  and  re- 
sponded as  British  soldiers  are  ever 
wont.  The  first  gan  was  again  cap- 
tured and  spiked  by  Captain  Greville; 
but  a  little  beyond,  Major  Jacob  fell 
mortally  wounded ;  and  there,  as  the 
brave  man  lay,  he  still  urged  his 
men  on  against  the  foe.  Captain 
Caulfield  of  the  3d  Native  Infantry, 
who  on  this  day  led  the  first  com- 
pany, tried  to  urge  the  men  on ;  and 
almost  immediately  Captain  Greville, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  an- 
other street,  advanced  to  the  front,* 
and  took  command  of  the  corps. 
Lieutenant  Wemyss  was  about  this 
time  hit  while  advancing  to  the  front 
and  encouraging  the  men,  and  almost 
immediately  Captains  Greville,  Caul- 
field,  and  Speke,  with  Lieutenants 
Woodcock  and  Butler,  were  wounded. 
General  Nicholson  also  fell  here  witti 
a  mortal  injury.  The  men,  who  were 
greatly  discouraged  at  seeing  Major 
Jacob  and  so  many  ojfficers  fall,  hesi- 
tated, and  felt  they  could  do  nothing 
against  such  a  fire  in  such  a  place; 
they  therefore  retired  to  the  Cabul 
Gate,  which  they  held. 

It  is  surmised  that  in  this  lane  eight 
officers  and  fifty  men  of  the  1st  were 
placed  hoTB  de  combat. 


MnQor  Jacob  and  Gaptaui  Sp^ 
were  both  mortally  woimded;  and  it 
may  be  not  unbecoming  to  pay  a 
tribute,  small  though  it  be,  yet  doe  to 
the  brave.  Jacob  wai  an  officer 
of  great  experience,  having  been  pre- 
sent through  the  Cabul  and  Sutledgs 
campaigns  with  bis  corps,  and  was 
subsequently  engaged  on  the  frontier 
in  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  lifie,  qoiet 
and  gentlemanly  in  manner,  kind  to  a 
degree,  yet  firm.  He  was  loved  by 
the  men,  and  the  officers  looked  to 
him  as  a  friend.  The  great  peculi- 
arity of  Mi^or  Jacob  was,  I  should 
say,  exceeding  coolness  in  action; 
and,  riding  as  he  did  at  the  bead  of 
his  men  on  a  white  horse,  how  he 
escaped  so  long  was  to  us  a  matter 
of  wonder.  .  ffis  temperament  fitted 
him  admirably  for  the  command  of 
men,  ahd  in  action  enabled  him  to 
take  advantage  of  any  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Soldiers  ever 
look  up  with  confidence  to  such  a 
leader,  and  no  wonder  the  men  of  the 
1st  looked  up  to  him.  Long  will  he 
be  remembered  in  the  corps  he  loved 
so  well ;  and  never  will  a  better  sol- 
dier command  the  first  Fusiliers. 
Captain  Speke,  65th  Native  Infantry, 
joined  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Bardul  Ki  Serai,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  found  by  the  ring  of  the 
metal  that  he  was  formed  o&  sterling* 
stuff.  Rather  reserve<l  in  manner,  he 
might  at  first  be  considered  cold, 
but  underneath  flowed  the  warm 
stream  of  human  kindness.  He  was 
devotedly  fond  of  his  profession, 
more  particularly  that  which  calls 
forth  the  active  energies;  and  for  a 
fight  there  was  no  better  captain 
than  Speke,  and  his  hardy  wiiy 
frame  fitted  him  for  the  hardships  of 
such  a  campaign.  He  entirely  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  his  company 
by  carrying  in  one  of  the  wounded 
men.  Private  Brock,  who  had  his 
leg  shattered  by  a  round  shot ;  and 
the  poor  fellow,  I  am  told,  said  to 
the  doctor,  after  he  had  been  under 
the  knife,  "Ah,  doctor,  if  I  die, 
tell  Captain  Speke  how  much  I 
feel  his  kindness."  Yes,  these  are  in- 
deed the  acts  which  bind  men  and 
officers  as  one,  and  make  them  invin- 
cible in  fight,  for  the  blow  fedls  pro- 
perly directed  and  concentrated,  by 
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the  fall  force  of  aU  willingly  applied. 
In  all  onr  fights  Speke  had  his  share, 
escaping  anhnrt  till  the  last.  Strange 
to  say,  he  had  almost  no  pain,  and 
retaineil  his  mental  powers  though 
his  wonnd  was  very  severe.  Firmly 
yet  humbly  did  he  depart  this  life, 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

After  the  repulse  from  the  lane 
the  regiment  retired  to  the  Gabul 
'Gate,  whioh  they  continued  to  hold, 
together  with  other  troops  composing 
the  first  column,  notwithstanding  a 
very  annoying  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  the  mutineers,  which 
oontinu^  very  heavy  till  5  p.m. 
The  1st  remained  at  the  Cabul  Gate 
till  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  some  narrow  lanes  and 
streets  between^ the  Moree  Bastion 
and  the  Gabul  Gate.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  however,  a  party  of  men 
under  Captain  Beatson,  attached  to 
the  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Monney, 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  Moree  Bas- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  16th, 
forty  men  of  the  regiment  under 
Colonel  Burn,  with  Lieutenants 
Caimes  and  Vibart,  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  a  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  down  the 
bonks  of  the  canaL  This  was  done 
without  opposition.  A  party  of  Her 
Majesty's  75th  meanwhile  advanced 
Btill  fiurther  on,  and  occupied  Jung« 
Bahadoor's  house.  On  the  evening 
of  the  17th  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
and  right  wing  joined  this  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  men  at  the 
Moree  Bastion. 

At  daylight  on  the  18th,  a  column, 
consisting  of  Her  Migesty's  8th  and 
76th  Foo^  and  some  Sikhs,  were  sent 
to  take  the  Lahore  Gate.  Fifty  of 
the  1st  were  sent  as  a  support 
Colonel  Burn,  Campbell,  and  Vibart 
accompanied  this  party.  The  ad- 
vance was  up  a  narrow  street  lead- 
ing into  Chandne  Chouk,  where 
the  insurgents  had  a  24 -pound 
howitzer  posted,  which  played  on 
us  with  grape  as  we  advanced,  aided 
by  a  smart  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  The  8th  and  75ih 
were  driven  hack,  tiiough  they  had 
the  gun  in  their  possession  at  one 


time.  *  The  1st  were  then  ordered 
to  the  front  to  cover  the  retreat. 
This  was  done  slowly,  without  much 
loss,  till  we  eventuaUy  got  back  to  our 
old  quarters.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
Beatson  and  Monney  also  joined  us 
from  the  Moree  Bastion. 

It  was  now  determined  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Bum  Battery  by  means 
of  sapping  up  to  it  gradually,  and 
accordingly  Lieutenant  Wallace  with 
twenty  men  were  sent  during  the 
afternoon  to  occupy  a  house  in  ad- 
vance of  Jung  Bahadoor's,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bum  Bastion.  The 
following  day  (the  19tb),  Lieutenant 
Vibart  was  also  sent  with  another 
party  of  twenty  men  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  house  still  further  in  ad- 
vance, and  completely  overlooking 
the  Bum  Battery.  A  fusilade  was 
kept  up  between  us  and  the  Pandies, 
from  behind  loop-holes  and  walls, 
the  whole  of  this  day,  till  evening, 
when  some  of  the  8th  Foot  and  4& 
Sikhs  were  ordered  up  to  take  and 
hold  the  Bum  Battery ;  this  they  did 
without  meeting  any  opposition;  and 
early  next  day  the  remainder  of  onr 
regiment  also  came  up,  and  proceed- 
ed to  oooupy  the  Lahore  Grate,  which 
was  found  deserted.  The  men  to- 
day were  in  a  very  unruly  state,  and 
the  remark  made  to  me  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer  is  singularly  appli-  \ 
cable,  "That  no  men  will  act  pro- 
perly with  oflScers  of  whom  they  know 
nothing."  Moreover,  mnoh  brandy, 
beer,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors 
were  left  so  exposed  by  the  enemy, 
that  it  would  seem  they  had  almost 
-been  left  about  purposely,  and  though 
the  officers  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  men  that  the  liquor  was  poison- 
ed, they  did  not  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing them  that  such  was  the  case,  as 
one  old  soldier,  a  thirsty  soul,  taking 
up  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  looking  at 
it,  said,  "  Oh  no,  sir,  the  capsule  is 
all  right,  Exshawe  and  Co. :  lettering 
all  correct ;  no  poison  in  that" 

In  the  evening.  Lieutenants  Wal- 
lace and  Vibart  received  orders  to 
march  back  to  our  old  quarters  near 
the  Moree  Bastion,  from  whence, 
together  with  Lieutenants  Monney 
and  Campbell  (who  had  remained 
there  with  a  few  men  the  whole 
time),  we  proceeded  to  the  Jamma 
Musgid,  where,  after  waiting  about 
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an  hour,  we  gofc  orders  from  Colonel  and  respected  by  bis  broliber  ofScen. 
Bum  to  join  bim  at  tbe  Delbi  Gate,  Tbe  regiment  remained  at  the  Deibi 
or  ratber  at  a  larger  bonse  in  one  of  Gate,  and  bad  to  famisb  gnards  for 
tbe  streets  not  far  off.  tbat,  tbe  Tur  Koman  Gate,  and  also 
Tbe  next  day,  No.  6  Company  was  tbe  Wellesley  Bastion.  On  tbe  even- 
sent  to  reinforoe  tbe  left  wing  at  tbe  ing  of  tbe  24tb,  bowever,  we  were  sent 
Sabzee  Mundee  Serai,  wbere  tbey  on  a  soonring  expedition  to  clear  out 
bad  remained  stationed  ever  since  tbat  portion  of  tbe  city.  Abont 
tbe  morning  of  tbe  14tb.  On  tbe  tbirty  of  tbe  inhabitants  fell  yictims 
28d,  tbe  left  wing  joined  tbe  right  to  us,  tbe  men  being  fully  persuaded 
at  the  Delhi  Gate.  On  this  evening,  that  they  had  taken  part  in  tbe 
Lieutenant  Cairnes,  who  had  gone  siege,  giving  assistance  to  the  enemy, 
through  tbe  whole  campaign  with-  All  women  were  carefully  protected 
out  missing  one  turn  of  duty,  and  from  injury  and  insult, 
bad  ever  been  foremost  when  work  Since  tbe  27tb,  tbe  regiment  has 
was  to  be  done,  was  taken  ill  of  remained  in  ^LEdiomed- All-Khan's 
cholera,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  mfmsion,  merely  ftimisbing  a  daily 
He  was  much  beloved  by  tbe  men,  guard  for  the  Cashmere  Gate. 

Liit  of  Offlcere  who  marched  from.  Vugshai  with  t?te  Ist  European  Bengal 
I^iliers,  on  the  IBth  May,  1857. 

Major  Jacob.    Wounded  at  the  action  of  Nuijufghur — ^mortally  at  DelhL 
Captain  Dennis.    Struck  down  by  tbe  sun  when  in  action  at  Subzee  Mundab — sick 
certificate. 
„    Greville.    Wounded,  Bardul  Ei  Serai— capture  of  guns,  14th — severely 

wounded,  Delbi. 
„    Wriford.    Had  Delhi  fever  twice. 
Lieut  Hodson. 

Adjutant  Wemyss.    Wounded  in  Subzee  Mundab,  and  again  in  storming  of  DelhL 
Quartermaster  MacFarlane. 
Lieut  DanielL    Severely  wounded, 
„    Lambert    Suffered  from  sun  strokei 

„    Monney.    Joined  tbe  re^ment  with  detachment,  Ist  July  1867. 
„    Walters.  <  Sun-stroke  while  in  action,  Subzee  Mundab— subsequently  Delhi 

fever. 
„    Butler.    Knocked  down  by  a  stone  or  round-sbot»  thrown  in  tbe  lane  Subzee 

Mundab — sun-stroke.  * 

„    Cairnes.    Died  of  cholera  after  the^capture  of  Delhi. 
„    Wallace.    Sun-stroke,  twice. 
„    Owen.    Wounded,  capture  of  guns^  Ludlow  Castle— and  severely  in  the  right 

attack  on  DelhL 
„    Brown. 
„    Ellis.    Wounded,  Bardul  Ki  Serai — attacked  with  cholera^  and  after  a  very 

severe  illness  went  on  sick  leave. 
„    Chapman.    Delbi  fever. 
„    Warner. 

Joined  before  the  fret  action. 

Colonel  Welcbman.    Severely  wounded,  Subzee  Mundab. 
Captain  Brown.  Do.  Do. 

•  Officers  attached  to  the  Corps  at  different  periods  after  first  engagement. 

Captain  Speke,  6tb.    Mortally  wounded  in  assault  of  DelhL 
Lieut  Hadby,  36tb  N.  I.    Died  of  cholera. 

„    Weavdl,  46th  N.  L 
Captain  Caulfield,  N.  I.    Wounded  in  assault  on  Delbi. 

„    MacBamet,  66th  N.  I.    Killed,  riebt  attack,  capture  of  DelhL 
Lieut  Woodcock,  66th  N.  I.     Wounded  in  assault  of  DelhL 

„    Vibart,  69th  N.  L 

„    Edwards,  46tb  N.  I.    Attached  for  a  short  time — ^present  at  Kujiufghur. 

„    Proctor,  S8th  N.  L 
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Csptem  Stafford,  88«h  N.  L 
„    Law,  N.I.  • 

,    Bfiataon,  N.  L 
„    Graydon,  16th  N.  L    Blown  up  in  aasaiilt ;  severely  injured. 

Medical  Staff. 

Sure.  Brougham.    In  medieal  oharge,  1st  R  B.  Fusiliers, )  marehed  from  Dugshai ; 
Aflsutant-Suif^.  Oharles,  let  K  B.  Fusiliers.  )  present  from  first  to  last. 

Surgeon  Kea^  60th  N.  L    Attached  to  the  corps  for  a  few  weeks. 
„         Oakly,  N.  L    Attached  to  the  corps  for  about  two  months. 
Apothecary  Marshall. 
Steward  IBiond. 
Anistant- Apothecary  Fox. 
Apprentice  Stretton. 
M'Hatton. 


NonreommisHaned  Officers  and  FrivaUs  ofthcUt  I\mlier8, 


Killed  in  action. 
Mortally  wounded. 
Dangerously  do.  . 
Severely  do.  . 
Slightly  do.  . 
Had  cholera. 
Died  from  cholera, 
„    from  other  diseases, 
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jrOTB  TO  ABnOLB  ^^THS  OOMPAVt's  BAJ^'  IN  FOTKIEBKB  HUMBEB. 

It  was  not  without  mnoh  miBgiving  that  we  adopted  the  statement — ^whioh 
appeared  in  cor  article  on  the  Company^s  Baj^  in  Kovember  last  (p.  624,) 
on  the  subject  of  the  Nana  Sahib^s  claims  on  the  British  (Government — ^that 
the  penfflon  ^as  granted  to  the  Peishwah  and  his  heirs.  Our  own  impres- 
sion of  the  facts  was  altogether  different,  and  we  had  treated  the  claim  as 
wholly  unfounded,  when  we  received  from  a  high  official  authority  a  state- 
ment which  misled  us.  We  were  just  going  to  press,  and  oould  only  bow  to 
the  supposed  superior  information  of  our  informant. 

The  words  of  ^e  treaty  of  1st  June,  1818,  under  which  the  old  Peishwah 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  MiJcolm,  are  these :  '^  That  B^ee  Kao  shall  receive 
a  liberal  pension  from  the  Company's  Grovemment  for  the  support  of  himself 
arid  family^'* — ^an  ambiguous  expression,  which,  taken  alone,  might  seem  to 
admit  the  interpretation  of  *^  him  and  his  heirs.*'  We  have  since,  however, 
inquired  frirther,  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  revert  to  our  original  condu- 
sion,  and  to  remove  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Company's  Government.  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Adam  reporting  the  transaction,  under  date  18th  June,  1818,  writes 
88  follows :  "  I  therefore  fixed  his  pension  at  one  lac  more  than  that  enjoyed 
by  Ammt  Kao,  as  considering  it  only  temporary,  being  for  his  life^  and 
inektding  all  his  family  and  future  dependants,  with  whom  we  had  not  made 
separate  terms.*'  This  language  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  understanding 
upon  w&ch  the  surrender  of  Bajee  Rao  took  place.  The  pension  was  for  his 
life  ouly,  and  to  include  all  claims  on  the  part  of  his  fomily. 

With  respect  to  the  adoption  of  the  pretended  heirs,  we  are  also  now 
enabled  no  less  conclusively  to  refrite  the  claim  which  has  so  strangely  found 
a  qnalified  credence  among  some  official  persons  in  this  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  official  letter  from  the  Oommissioner  at  Bithoor  reporting 
the  droumstanoe : —  ' 
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From  6.  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Ck>mmiesioii6r,  Bithoor,  to  6.  Swinton,  Esq.,  Se^reUiy 
to  the  Government. — ^Fort  William,  14th  June,  1827. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Rieht  Honour- 
able the  Vice-President  in  Council,  that  Bajee  Row  adopted  two  children  on  the 
7th  instant  , 

"  2.  When  informed  that  such  was  his  purpose,  a  day  before  the  ceremony  took 
place  I  hinted  to  him  that  it  might  have  been  better  had  he  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  his  Lordship  of  his  intentions. 

"  3.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  unwell  for  some  time  past,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment laboured  under  an  attack  of  fever  (which  I  am  aware  was  tlie  case),  and 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  longer  to  put  ofif  what  eventually  he  had  deter- 
mined OD  performing. 

"  4.  Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  think  I  had  any  right  to  offer  further 
remarks;  the  ceremony  was  completed. 

"  5.  The  names  of  *the  two  boys  are  Suddchoo  Rao,  aged  four  years ;  and 
Doondy  Rao  (the  Nana  Sahib),  aged  two  years  and  a  half:  they  are  the  sons  of 
two  Brahmins  who  have  lately  resided  at  Bithoor,  and  arrived  from  the  Deccan 
about  one  year  ago. 

"  6.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  Bajee  Row  would  consider  it  a  great 
compliment  were  I  to  present  a  Klulluth  to  him,  and  receive  one  in  return  on 
this  occasion.  I  of  course  declined  so  doing  until  I  had  received  the  orders  of 
Government,  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  solicit. — I  have,  <bc 

(Signed)        G.  T.  JOHNSON,  C&mmU*ioner. 

BrrnooB,  Coinns8ioNEB*s  Office, 
14/A  June,  1827." 

This  document  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  Doondy  Rao  or  Pant,  the 
Cawnpore  butcher,  is  no  blood-relation  whatever  to  the  deceased  Peishwah, 
and  that  so  far  from  meaning  to  confer  on  him  the  rights  of  succession  now 
claimed,  Btgee  Rao  did  not  even  thinjc  it  necessary  to  communicate  the 
intended  adoption  to  the  Supreme  Government.  It  is  an  established  principle 
in  Hindoo  public  law  that  political  rights  do  not  pass  by  adoption,  unle« 
guaranteed  at  the  time  by  the  paramount  power ;  and  as  the  Peishwah  did 
not  even  solicit  such  a  guarantee,  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  his  interest  in  the 
State  pension  to  be  only  a  life  one,  and  had  no  thought  of  its  being  contlnaed 
to  the  adopted  son.  We  have  already  explained  that  adoption  \a  a  matter 
of  religious  obligation  among  Hindoos  who  have  no  male  representative  to 
perform  the  funeral  rites.  Biyee  Kao,  being  a  Brahmin,  would  naturally  be 
solicitous  that  his  pyre  should  be  fired  by  an  orthodox  hand — ^Dardaniique 
rogam  capitis  permittere  fiammsB — ^and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
the  whole  of  his  enormous  personality  became  the  prize  of  the  wandering 
"  Brahmins  from  the  Deccan,"  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  office. 
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THE    CONDITION    OF   WOMEN. 


Civilisation,  like  every  other 
coDdition  of  Immanity,  has  its  dark 
as  well  as  its  bright  side.  Strangely 
enough,  every  material  power  which 
we  invoke  for  our  service,  and  to 
which  the  popular  will,  or  more 
often  the  will  of  an  individual,  gives 
the  first  impetus,  becomes,  when 
once  fairly  errant  and  in  progress,  a 
kind  of  blind  irresponsible  indepen- 
dent agent,  working  by  immutable 
laws  of  its  own,  beyond  our  reach 
either  to  quicken  or  arrest.  The  great 
domb  irrational  slave  comes  into 
existence  because  we  will  it  so— 
creeps  upon  his  earlier  way  by  our 
assistance — ^finally  rules  over  us  with 
an  absolutism  more  arbitrary  than 
any  personal  tyranny,  and,  irresistible 
and  not  to  be  controlled,  goes  on  like 
a  Fate  towards  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion involved  in  his  being.  Civilisa- 
tion, beneficent,  gentle,  full  of  charities 
and  courtesies,  the  great  ameliorator 
of  the  world,  is  no  less,  as  old  ex- 
perience has  often  proved,  the  Nemesis 
of  the  very  race  which  has  cherished 
him.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
check  at  their  fiercest  the  wild 
Gothic  hordes,  which  carried  a  fresh 
force  of  barbarous  life  into  the  ancient 
capitals  of  the  world,  than  to  have 
wrested  the  noiseless  tide  of  that 
suken  degeneration  which  left  these 
old  empires  helpless  beneath  the  rude 
toot  of  the  conqueror.    These  waves 
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are  not  to  be  limited  by  a  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further" — ^it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  either  men  or 
governments  to  curb  the  giant  whom 
they  have  been  able  to  bring  into 
being ;  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  him 
at  the  golden  age,  while  luxury  is 
still  legitimate,  art  splendid,  and  the 
economy  of  national  existence  magni- 
,  ficent  and  noble .  How  to  pause,  there, 
is  the  often-tried  problem  of  nations 
— it  is  one  which  none  of  the  antique 
races  ever  solved.  Those  elegant, 
dissolute,  nerveless,  incapable  com- 
munities, into  the  ranks  of  which,  in 
an  inglorious  succession,  sank  the 
heroic  republics  of  Greece,  the  Home 
of  the  Caesars,  and  the  empire  of  the 
Constantines,  have  been  hitherto  a 
kind  of  inevitable  aftercome  to  every 
climax  of  national  glory.  To  control 
the  event  by  law  or  regulation,  to 
attempt  vain  sumptuary  enactments, 
or  vainer  moral  remonstrances  against 
the  progress  of  luxury  and  enervation, 
has  been  tried  by  many  a  terrified  go- 
vernment, blindly  struggling  against 
the  blind  natnral  force,  inaccessible 
to  reason,  which  obeyed  the  law  of 
its  own  being,  and  knew  no  other: 
but  the  contest  has  always  been  a 
fatally  unsuccessful  one ;  and  it  would 
require  no  particular  strain  of  argu- 
ment, or  rather  of  the  facts  on  which 
arguments  are  founded,  to  prove  that 
civilisation  by  itself  was  the  most 
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eqaivocal  of  benefits — an  influence 
wnioh  increased  the  comfort  of  one 
generation  only  to  bring  a  greater 
destrnction  upon  another — a  force,  in 
reality,  not  favourable,  but  inimical, 
to  man. 

It  would  almost  seem,  however,  so 
far  as  we  and  the  modern  world  are 
concerned,  as  if  this  fatal  proclivitv 
had  in  a  great  degree  disappeared. 
True,  it  is  not  a  hundred  years  vet 
since  the  French  Revolution,  wl^ch 
was  a  fiercer  overthrow  of  all  the 
a^ificial  amenities  of  life  than  that 
which  the  barbarians  of  the  Korth 
carried  to  the  ancient  empires  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  still  a  shorter  time 
since  all  the  Continental  kingdoms 
trembled  to  the  echoes  of  a  conqueror's 
progress,  and  surrendered  for  a  mo- 
ment their  very  identity  t©  make 
tributary  crowns  for  his  relations  and 
dependents.  But  among  ourselves,  at 
least,  there  has  been  no  such  catas- 
trophe— ^the  evils  of  civilisation  have 
counteracted  themselves  without  any 
violent  disturbance  of  the  national 
life.  We  have  gained  our  comforts, 
our  security,  our  luxury,  at  a  less 
price  than  that  of  our  national  vigour. 
The  wealth  of  centuries  has  not  bound 
us  in  silken  chains  of  imbecility,  or 
left  us  ready  or  probable  victims  to 
any  invasion.  On  the  contrary, 
though  this  is  not  our  golden  age 
— ^though  there  is  no  heroic  glory  in 
the  firmament,  no  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  good  fortune  in  our  position 
—every  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  time  proves  that  the  race  never 
was  more  vigorous,  more  irresistible, 
or  less  likely  to  be  worsted.  We 
talk  of  the  evils  of  extreme  civilisa- 
tion, and  we  see  them;  but  these 
eviL^  thank  Heaven,  are  not  symptoms 
of  that  fatal  decadence  which  killed 
the  civilised  races  of  antiquity,  and 
which  has  again  and  again  lefb  the 
hopes  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
an  army  of  savage  aud  barbarous 
tribes,  possessed  of  little  more  than 
that  primitive  force  of  life  which 
was  necessary  for  the  revival  of  all 
the  social  conditions  well-nigh  ex- 
tinguished by  living  too  well. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enter 
into  the  causes  of  this  almost  un- 
paralleled national  exemption.  Chris- 
tianity is  beyond  question  the  surest 
controller  of  the  doubtful  powers  of 


civilisation,  and  our  faith  has  been 
blessed  by  Providence  with  a  freedom 
and  power  of  action  denied  to  many 
of  our  neighbours.  We  have  also 
had  the  one* other,  lesser,  but  most 
effectual  safety-valve  of  extreme  civil- 
isation— a  constantly  remaining  bal- 
ance of  savage  possessions,  open  to 
the  conquest  and  the  enterprise  and 
the  ambition  of  all  bold  spirits-^ 
margin  of  woods  and  plains  and 
islands  to  be  won  out  of  the  primi- 
tive grip  of  nature,  and  holding  pri- 
mitive wealth,  the  wholesome  original 
of  all  other  riches,  in  their  bosom.  With 
this  balance  of  healthful  savagery  in 
our  own  possession,  sanctified  as  its 
natural  influence  is  by  the  aggressive, 
invasive,  and  irrestrainable  activity 
of  the  Gospel,  civilisation,  however 
"  extreme,"  loses  its  usual  tendency. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  making 
sumptuarv  laws,  of  regulating  the 
burgesses*  wardrobe  or  the  noble- 
man's plate-closet.  Burgesses  and 
noblemen  alike  send  out  young  ad- 
venturers, as  all  the  world  knows — 
who  would  have  been  Bolands  and 
Bayards  in  the  davs  of  chivalry — ^to 
every  quarter  of  this  prodigious  em- 
pire which  stands  in  need  of  such: 
and  no  man  in  the  kingdom  grudges 
to  the  mothers  and  sisters — nay, 
to  the  aunts,  cousins,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  these  boys — flounces  enough 
to  set  the  island  afloat  if  it  pleases 
them.  Luxury,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, affrights  neither  statesman  nor 
philosopher  in  these  realms;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  a  British  public 
believe  that  an  American  public  can 
mean  anything  but  a  Jest,  when  it 
throws  the  blame  of  its  bankruptcy 
upon  the  extravagance  of  its  woman- 
kind. It  is  possible  that  the  course 
of  years  may  reverse  this  picture,  that 
civilisation  may  sink  into  effeminacy, 
and  wealth  run  on  to  ruin  with  this 
kingdom,  as  with  so  many  others; 
but  at  present,  so  far  as  human  pro- 
babilities go,  it  seems  our  privilege  to 
hold  the  balance,  and  solve  to  this 
extent  at  least  every  social  problem 
of  the  world. 

Let  not  60  serious  an  introduction 
damp  your  courage,  oh  reader  just 
and  kind  I  We  are  not  about  to  pre- 
fer an  indictment  of  secret  horrors, 
a  muster-roll  of  the  unacknowledged 
crimes  of  cities  against  the  civilised 
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aodetj  of  this  realm  and  time.  Sin, 
in  all  its  varieties,  belongs  to  no  one 
condition  of  homanity,  bat  liyes 
-where  men  live,  in  all  places  and  in 
all  ages.^  Civilisation  may  make 
crime  more  venomous  and  fiendish, 
as  savage  life  makes  it  more  brutal ; 
bnt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  called  the  parent  of  this  disease 
of  the  race.  Our  concern  is  with 
matters  much  less  appalling.  Givili- 
tsation  amongst  ns  stands  at  the  bar 
to  be  judged  by  domestic  juries,  for 
offences  against  the  social  economy. 
In  the  present  case,  the  complainants 
are  women.  Let  ns  do  their  plea 
foil  justice :  they  are  not  the  pas- 
sionate women,  making  vehement 
appeal  to  pnblic  sympathy  for  per- 
sonal wrongs  too  bitter  to  contain 
themselves  within  a  private  circle,  to 
whose  voices  the  world  has  not  been 
imaccnstomAd  hitherto.  It  is  not  any 
personal  injury,  but  a  general  condi- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  their 
statement,  and  they  make  their  state- 
ment with  reasonableness  and  gravity. 
It  is,  notwithstanding,  somewhat  too 
sweeping  and  extensive  to  be  received 
without  hesitation — being  no  less 
than  a  charge  against  civilisation  of 
upsetting  the  commonest  and  most 
imiversal  relation  of  life,  and  of  leav- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  women,  in 
all  conditions,  outside  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  family,  to  provide  for 
themselves,  without  at  the  same  time 
leaving  for  them  anything  to  do. 

This  is  very  hard,  if  it  is  true; 
and  that  it  is  true  in  many  special 
instances,  no  one  will  deny.  Spe- 
cial instances,  however,  do  not  make 
up  a  case  so  universal  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  this  to  be.  |t 
is  not  the  common  course  of  Pro- 
vidence which  drops  an  individual 
now  and  theh  out  of  the  current,  but 
a  circumstance  so  general  as  to  change 
the  current  altogether.  There  wbroi 
single  ladies  as  there  were  single  gen-^ 
tiemen  as  long  as  anybody  can  re- 
member, yet  it  13  only  within  a  very 
short  time  that  writers  and  critics 
have  begun  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  prevalence  and 
multiphcity  of  the  same.  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  spinsters?" 
asks,  with  comic  pathos,  one  of  the 
many  reviewers  of  the  Life  of  Char^ 
lotto  Bronte  ;  and  our  enlightened  con- 


temporary, the  Athenaumy  congratu- 
lates itself  that  even  novels— those 
arbitrary  matchmakers — ^begin  to  see 
the  propriety  of  recognising  the  con- 
dition of  old  maid ;  and  even  though 
they  ultimately  marry  their  heroine, 
suffer  her  first  to  come  to  years  of 
extreme  discretion,  and  to  settle  upon 
her  own  mode  of  life.  While,  still 
more  formally,  one  of  the  latest  lady- 
accusers  of  civilisation,  not  only  pre- 
faces her  Woman^s  Thoughts  about 
Women  with  the  somewhat  amazing 
limitation  that  "these  thoughts  do 
not  concern  married  women,"  but 
adds  in  so  many  words,  "this  fact 
remains  patent  to  any  person  of 
common  sense  and  experience,  that, 
in  the  present  day,  whether  volun- 
tary or  not,  one-half  of  our  women 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— obliged  to  look  solely  to 
themselves  for  maintenance,  posi- 
tion, occupation,  amusement,  reputa- 
tion, life." 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  this 
a  rather  astounding  statement.  Is  it 
really  the  condition  of  the  feminine 
population  of  the  three  kingdoms? 
Persons  of  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience may  well  consider  the  question 
if  it  is  so— and  doubtless  there  is 
statistical  information  to  be  had  on 
so  important  a  snbiect.  Judging  by 
our  own  limited  lights,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  even  our  "un- 
married daughters"  still  in  the  nur- 
sery, to  whom  a  new  doll  is  at  present 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  the 
handsomest  new  Guardsman  of  the 
season,  must  have  added  their  tiny 
quota  to  the  tale,  ere  the  "one-half" 
of  single  women  had  been  fairly  made 
out  and  numbered.  One-half  of  the 
English  women  of  the  present  time, 
not  only  unmarried,  but  voluntarily 
or  otherwise  unmarriageable— not 
only  unmarried  and  unmarriageable, 
but  without  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  family,  sole  units  standing  each 
upon  hbr  own  responsibility  before 
the  world  1  Many  an  odd  picture  of 
this  same  world  gets  drawn  by  people 
in  a  corner,  who  find  their  own  little 
horizon  the  limit  of  the  scene ;  but 
never  surely  was  there  an  odder  or 
more  remarkable  misrepresentation 
than  this — and  it  would  be  a  curious 
inquiry  to  discover  and  settle  those 
strange  characteristics  of  the  time 
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which  make  so  many  people  elect  into 
a  general  rule  the  special  conditions 
Bnrronnding  themselves,  concluding 
upon  their  own  argument  as  upon 
the  most  infallible  demonstration, 
and  perfectly  clear  on  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  expounding  a  new  order  of 
things  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
ages  that  are  past. 

Here  is,  however,  one  of  the  chief 
accusations  brought  against  our  civi- 
lization .  Half  the  women  in  England 
are  not  married,  and  never  will  be ; 
consequently  a  large  proportion  of 
Englishwomen  have  to  seek  their 
own  maintenance  and  earn  their  own 
bread.  But  civilisation,  while  it 
makes  this  unnatural  and  anomalous 
arrangement,  does  not  unmake  the 
primitive  arrangement  by  which  la- 
bour out  of  doors,  handicrafts,  arts, 
and  manual  ski]!  of  all  kinds,  remain 
in  the  possession  of  men.  There  are 
consequently  crowds  of  half-starved 
needlewomen,  thousands  of  poor  go- 
vernesses, and  a  great  many  more 
feminine  writers  of  novels  than  are 
supposed  to  be  good  for  the  health  of 
the  public ;  and  so  the  tale  is  full.  A 
woman  who  cannot  be  a  governess 
or  a  novel-writer  must  fall  back  upon 
that  poor  little  needle,  the  primitive 
and  original  handicraft  of  feminity. 
If  she  cannot  do  that,  or  even,  dping  it, 
stifled  among  a  crowd  of  others  like 
herself,  who  have  no  other  gift,  she 
must  starve  by  inches,  and  die  over 
the  shirt  she  makes.  We  are  all 
perfectly  acquainted  with  this  picture, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
countless  individual  aggravations,  it 
is  true  enough ;  the  only  thing  doubt- 
ful is,  whether  these  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar  to  women, 
and  whether  it  is  mainly  upon  them 
that  civilisation  imposes  this  necessity 
and  works  this  wrong. 

Many  a  sermon  has  been  preached 
already  upon  the  singular  life  of  Cur- 
rer  Bell.  It  would  be  late  now  to 
recur  to  a  book  which  has  already  had 
its  day  of  popularity,  and  waked  its 
own  particular  circles  of  curiosity 
and  wonder ;  yet  there  is  one  aspect 
of  it  which  bears  with  no  small  force 
upon  the  present  subject.  In  that 
remarkable  but  not  very  prepossess- 
ing family,  there  was  one  brother 
equally  gifted  we  are  told,  and  in 
extreme  youth  the  most  hopeful  of 


any  of  them..  Which  seems  to  have 
had  the  best  chance  for  life  and  buc« 
cess?  The  sisters  were  governesses 
all,  and  hated  their  disagreeable  oc- 
cupation: the  brother  was  a  tutor, 
and  ruined  himself  disgracefully  in 
his.  Wherein  stood  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  this  young  man,  put- 
ting out  of  the  question  the  vices  by 
which  he  made  an  end  (»f  himself? 
Is  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  of  mo- 
derate rank  better  than  a  gover- 
ness in  the  same?  Is  his  position 
more  secure,  his  prospects  less  dis- 
couraging, his  pretensions  more  suit- 
ably acknowledged  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  it  is  not  so.  Most  people 
know  also  instinctively  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poor  gentlewoman  who 
teaches  the  children  of  a  rich  family, 
is  less  humiliating  than  that  of  the 
poor  gentleman  employed  in  the  same 
office,  and  that  we  couA  admire  a 
hundred  petty  endurances  in  a  woman 
which  we  should  despise  a  man  for 
tolerating.  Why  ?  We  have  no  leisure 
to  enter  into  the  psychology  of  the 
question ;  simply,  we  do  so*  by  nature. 
A  woman  who  endures  worthily  even 
the  pettiest  slights  of  meanness,  has 
the  privilege  of  suffering  no  diminu- 
.tion  of  dignity — ^whereas  for  the  man 
in  the  same  circumstances,  the  best 
we  can  wish  is  that  he  should  throw 
his  Horace  at  his  patron's  head,  and 
'list  incontinently,  or  start  for  the 
digging.  He  has  no  such  privilege ; 
and  his  patience  must  not  po  too  far, 
under  penalty  of  everybody's  disdain. 
The  presence  of  the  brother  in  this 
family  of  Brontes,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  dissertations 
upon  the  condition  of  women,  seems 
to  us  to  change  the  renu  entirely, 
and  make  the  subject  a  much  wider 
one.  The  women  of  the  bouse  did  not 
like  their  occupation;  what  occupa- 
tion would  have  contented  these  rest- 
less and  self- devouring  spirits  ?  But 
the  only  one  whose  end  was  worse, 
and  lower,  and  more  debased  than  his 
beginning,  was  the  brother.  Civilisa- 
tion, if  that  is  the  sinner,  was  far 
more  bitterly  in  fault  towiirds  Bran- 
well  Bronte  than  towards  Charlotte. 
It  was  the  man  for  whose  talents 
there  was  no  outlet,  for  whose  life 
there  seemed  no  place  in  the  world : 
it  was  not  the  woman,  who  did  her 
duty,  and  in  her  eeason  bad  her  re- 
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ward ;  and  so  far  as  this  example  goes, 
the  theory  of  undue  limitation  and 
unJQst  restraint  in  respect  to  women 
certainly  does  not  hold.  The  limi- 
tation, the  restraint,  the  bondage,  the 
cmel  laws  and  barriers  of  conyen- 
tional  life,  may,  notwithstanding,  re- 
main as  cruel  as  ever,  but  their  appli- 
cation is  certainly  not  harder  upon 
the  daughters  of  the  race  than  upon 
its  sons. 

For  who  does  not  know,  who 
knows  the  world,  of  modem  society — . 
and  if  no  such  case  is  near  and  pre- 
sent to  ourselves,  let  us  be  thank- 
ftil — ^how  many  young  men  are  to  be 
found  throughout  England,  but  spe- 
cially in  London,  recently  emerged 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  educated 
after  the  highest  standard  of  modern  • 
education,  full  of  general  ability,  con- 
siderable enough  to  pass  for  genius 
with  many  of  their  friends,  well- 
mannered,  well-read,  and  neither 
idle  nor  vicious,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, linger  on  that  eminence  of  youth- 
ful training  perhaps  for  years,  feel- 
ing themselves  able  for  anything, 
and  doing  nothing,  till  the  chances 
are,  that,  oat  of  pure  disgust,  the 
more  generous  spirits  among  them 
throw  their  culture  to  the  winds, 
and  rush  into  something  for  which 
all  their  education  had  tended  rather 
to  disqualify  than  to  train  them. 
Perhaps  parental  intention — poor 
scapegoat  of  many  a  failure— has 
destined  them  for  the  Church;  and 
but  for  the  slight  drawback  of  having 
no  great  faith  in  any  particular  doc- 
trine, they  are,  in  fact,  better  quali- 
fied to  be  incumbents  of  a  tolerable 
living,  than  for  anything  else  save 
the  position  of  squire,  which  would 
suit  them  best  of  all.  But  the  lads 
bear  a  conscience,  and  will  not  be 
ordained — ^not,  at  least,  until  the  very 
latest  shift.  What  are  they  to  do? 
Sometimes,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
it  happens  that  a  man  may  be  a  very 
dever  fellow,  without  being  able 
even  to  write  a  newspaper  article. 
So  many  as  are  able  to  do  this  feat 
^*  throw  themselves  into  literature," 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  something 
good  comes  of  it  in  a  few  instances ; 
but  the  minority  swell  the  number  of 
those  unfortunates  who  do  rueful  comic 
stories,  and  live  upon  the  humours 
of  London  cabmen  and  street-boys, 


sometimes  advancing  for  a  charmed 
moment  to  the  beatitude  of  Punch, 
This  is  no  fiction;  we  do  not  say 
"  one-half  "  the  young  alumni  of  our 
universities  are  in  this  position,  or 
represent  it  as  a  universal  fate;  but 
the  class  is  large,  numerous,  full  of 
capabilities,  able  to  be  of  infinite 
service  to  its  generation,  if  it  but 
knew  or  saw  what  to  do ;  itnd  how, 
in  the  feuse  of  this,  we  should  recog- 
nise a  special  injustice  to  woman,  or 
groan  over  a  conventional  limitation 
of  her  powers  of  working,  in  presence 
of  the  very  same  restraint  acting  still 
more  unfortunately  upon  the  more 
natural  and  stronger  workman,  we 
cannot  allow  or  perceive. 

Yes,  the  rules  of  civilization  are 
hard,  and  conventional  life  is  cmel; 
but  the  injury  does  not  limit  itself 
by  any  arbitrary  law  of  sex,  or  im- 
aginary lino  of  demarcation  between 
men  and  women.  The  burden  lies 
upon  all  those  educated  classes,  who, 
without  fortune,  have  yet  a  position 
and  habits  which  seem  to  make  it 
needful  that  they  should  earn  their 
bread  by  the  toil  of  their  brain, 
rather  than  by  the  labour  of  their 
handd — ^who  must  be  banished  to  the 
antipodes  before  they  can  permit 
themselves  to  take  up  the  original 
tools  of  nature,  and  who  are  in  a 
much  greater  degree  slaves  of  society 
and  of  their  own  social  standing, 
than  either  the  assured  rich  or  the 
certain  poor.  In  this  vast  London, 
which  is  the  centre  and  focus  of  our 
extremity  of  civilization,  there  are 
crowds  of  young  men,  trained  to 
that  pitch  of  bodily  perfection  and 
development  which  English  public 
schools  and  universities,  without 
doubt,  keep  up  to  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  world — ^with  a  high  aver- 
age of  intelligence,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  be  derived 
from  that  system  of  mental  training 
which  this  country  approves  as  the 
most  complete— who,  nevertheless, 
are  as  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the  best 
method  of  employing  themselves  and 
their  Acuities,  as  any  woman  with 
a  feminine  education  equivalent  to 
theirs,  could  possibly  find  herself. 
Teaching,  literature,  art,  which  they 
have  practised  as  amateurs  to  the 
admiration  of  their  own  fiimilie 
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or,  last  alternatives  of  all,  Anstrab'a 
or  a  curacy,  lie  before  them,  which 
to  choose.  Even  female  novels,  and 
the  stories  in.  minor  magazines  abont 
"  proud  pale  girls  "  who  support  them- 
selves by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  are  not  less  profitable  or  less 
noble  than  the  stories  in  other  minor 
magazines  about  freshmen  and  town 
adventures,  to  which  civilization 
drives  scores  who  never  learnt  to 
dig  and  can  see  no  other  way  than 
this  of  helping  themselves ;  and  if  it 
is  hard  to  be  a  governess  let  no  one 
suppose  it  is  much  lighter  or  more 
delightful  to  be  a  tutor.  The  bur- 
den, the  restraint,  the  limitation  is 
true,  but  it  is  one  of  no  partial  or 
one-sided  application ;  and  this  bond- 
age of  society,  of  conventional  life, 
aii^l  of  a  false  individual  pride,  bears 
with  k  more  dismal  and  discouraging 
blight  upon  men,  who  are  the  na- 
tural labourers  and  bread-winners, 
than  it  can  ever  do  upon  women 
constrained  by  special  circumstances 
to  labour  for  their  own  bread. 

As  for  needlewomen,  few  people 
who  think  on  the  subject  will  need 
to  be  told  what  a  heavy  equipoise 
of  this  evil  all  great  towns  carry 
within  them.  Poor  penmen,  lost 
far  away  down  the  miserable  ranks 
of  penny-a-liners — ^poor,  poor,  shabby 
unemployed  clerks,  as  utterly  inca- 
pable of  using  any  implement  of  la- 
bour, save  the  sharp  iron  nibs  of  the 
pen,  as  ever  woman  was  incapable  of 
more  than  her  needle — ^poor  fluctuat- 
ing vagabonds,  who  live  by  directing 
circulars  for  tradesmen,  and  to  whom 
an  election  is  a  carnival.  There  is 
little  comfort  in  contemplating  this 
widened  prospect  of  misery,  never- 
theless it  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  pen — ^not  the  pen  of  Savage  or 
of  Chatterton,  or  any  other  ship- 
wrecked genius,  but  the  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  which  makes 
out  cobblers^  accounts  and  keeps  hux- 
ters'  books,  and  directs  circulars — 
counts  its  miserable  craftsmen  by 
thousands,  down  far  below  the  ken 
of  the  criticising  world,  and  sends 
sighs  as  pitiful  out  of  cellars  and 
garrets,  as  any  that  ever  have  breath- 
ed their  melancholy  inspiration  into 
the  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 

Let  us  not  attempt  to  ignore  this 
dark  and  sad  other  side  to  all  the 


comfort  and  luxury  of  our  modem 
life;  but  at  the  same  time  let  no 
special  complaint  appropriate  the 
greater  share  of  the  iryury.  It  is  a 
universal  iiyury,  an  evil  common  to 
the  time;  it  is  not  a  one-sided  and 
newly  discovered  aggravation  of  the 
wrongs  and  disabilities  of  women. 

There  is,  however,  in  almost  all 
public  discussions  upon  the  social 
position  of  women,  an  odd  pecu- 
liarity which  betrays  itself  here  with 
great  distinctness :  it  is,  that  writers 
on  the  subject  invariably  treat  this 
half  of  humankind  as  a  distinct  cre- 
ation rather  than  as  a  portion  of  a 
general  race — ^not  as  human  creatures 
primarily,  and  women  in  the  second 
place,  but  as  women,  and  nothing  but 
women — ^a  distinct  sphere  of  being, 
a  separate  globe  of  existence,  to 
which  different  rules,  different  mo- 
tives, an  altogether  distinct  economy, 
belong.  One  would  almost  suppose, 
to  take  modem  prelections  upon  this 
subject  for  our  guide,  that  a  different, 
and  more  delicate  gospel,  a  law  of 
finer  and  more  elaborate  gradations, 
must  be  necessary  for  this  second 
creation;  and  that  the  old  morality 
which  slumped  the  whole  race  in 
one,  was  a  barbarous  imposition  upon 
the  nature,  not  human,  but  feminine, 
which  ought  to  have  had  more  deli- 
cate handling.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
the  new  light  which  new  experience 
throws,  it  still  remains  trae  that  there 
is  only  one  law  and  one  Gospel,  and 
that  God  has  made  provision  for  one 
moral  nature,  and  not  for  two,  even  in 
those  commandments  which  are  ex- 
ceeding broad.  One  fundamental  and 
general  ground  of  humanity  is  com- 
mon to  men  and  to  women ;  one  faith 
is  propounded  to  both,  without  alter- 
ation of  terms  or  change  of  induce- 
ments ;  one  hope  and  one  indiscrimi- 
nated  heaven  shines  on  the  ending  of 
their  days;  they  are  bom  precisely 
after  the  same  manner,  ana  by  the 
same  event  die; — ^they  are,  in  fact, 
different,  distinct,  and  individual,  as 
every  detail  of  their  responsible  ex- 
istence may  be,  one  race;  and  with- 
out the  slightest  inclination  to  ignore 
or  lessen  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween them,  we  can  see  no  true  phi- 
losophy in  any  view  of  this  subject 
which  does  not  recognise  the  ground 
they  hold  in  common,  as  well  as  the 
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pecdiar  standing  which  they  hold 
apart 

Let  US  not  be  misnnderstood :  we 
are  not  endeavooring  to  establish  the 
"equality"  of  the  two.  Equality  is 
the  mightiest  of  humbugs — there  is 
no  such  tiling  in  existence ;  and  the 
idea  of  opening  the  professions  and 
Occupations  and  governments  of  men 
to  women,  seems  to  us  the  vainest  as 
well  as  the  vulgarest  of  chimeras. 
God  has  ordaiiTed  visibly,  by  all  the 
arrangements  of  nature  and  of  pro- 
vidence, one  sphere  and  kind  of  work 
for  a  man  and  another  for  a  woman. 
He  has  given  them  diflFerent  con- 
stitutions, different  organisations,  a 
perfectly  distinct  and  unmistakable 
identity.  Yet  above  and  beyond  and 
beneath  all  their  differences,  He  has 
made  them  primarily  human  crea- 
tures, answenng,  in  the  unity  of  an 
indivisible  race,  to  His  own  govern- 
ment and  laws;  rebelling  against 
them  with  a  simultaneous  impulse; 
moved  by  the  same  emotions ;  bound 
by  the  same  obligations;  under  all 
diversities  of  detail,  one  creation. 
What  folly  could  be  greater  than 
the  supposition,  that  in  this  time 
of  great  public  events,  the  public 
interest  and  opinion  which  follows 
breathlessly,  with  tears  and  with  tri- 
umph, the  course  of  affairs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  India,  should  require  two 
expressions  instead  of  one,  or  two 
currents  to  flow  in  ?  The  sympathy, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  swell  of  answer- 
ing heroic  impulse,  which  the  sight 
of  heroes  produces  everywhere,  is 
not  communicated  from  man  to  man 
and  from  woman  to  woman,  but  from 
one  human  heart  to  another,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  limitations.  The  two 
creatures  are  as  different  as  creatures 
made  for  different  voQations,  and  dif- 
ferent offices,  can  well  be ;  yet  in  all 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
their  mind  and  nature,  the  two  are 
one. 

At  all  events,  most  dear  and  im- 
partial reader,  whether  you  agree 
with  us  or  not,  we  are  bound  to 
declare  we  think  so— and,  thinking 
80,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
there  is  a  perfectly  preposterous 
quantity  of  nonsense  spoken  about 
womankind  by  most  of  those  people 
who  profess  to  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject   To  liave  /studied   the  subject 


means,  as  we  apprehend  the  words, 
to  have  formed  certain  theories  upon 
it,  cleverly  propped  up  by  certain 
facts,  or,  with  a  philosophy  more  sin- 
cere and  singleminded,  to  have  sim- 
ply mistaken  a  little  limited  private 
circle  for  an  epitome  of  society  and 
the  world :  one  or  other  of  which 
blunders  we  cannot  but  think  eveiy 
one  falls  into.  Who  represents  Woman 
as  a  separate  existence,  suffering  un- 
der the  action  of  special  principles 
which  affect  her,  without  affecting 
generally  the  whole  race. 

How  then  about  our  unmarried 
sisters,  our  unmarried  daughters, 
that  alarming  independent  army 
which  a  bold  calculator  affirms  to 
amount  to  "  one-half'  of  the  women 
of  these  kingdoms?  If  there  is 
really  one-fourth  of  our  population 
in  these  astounding  circumstances, 
we  fear  the  question  is  one  beyond 
the  power  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
and  that  even  the  remaining  three- 
fourths,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
can  scarcely  solve  so  big  a  problem. 
On  the  whole,  one  would  suppose, 
that  the  best  expedient  for  such  an 
emergency  was,  after  all,  Australia, 
where  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
to  compel  emigrant  ladies  to  marry 
within  three  days  of  their  landing, 
and  where  at  least  there  is  room  and 
scope  for  the  energy  which  over-civi- 
lisation cramps  and  keeps  in  bondage. 
If  it  is  true  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  women  stand  in  circumstances 
of  isolation  so  entire,  and  self-respon- 
sibility so  complete,  it  is  certainly 
very  weak  and  very  foolish  of  them 
to  sacrifice,  for  a  mere  piece  of 
womanish  delicacy,  that  safety-valve 
which  men  in  the  same  position  avail 
theuLselves  of  so  much — especially, 
we  repeat,  as  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  coercing  them  to 
the  necessity  of  marriage  as  soon  as 
they  have  touched  the  wealthy  shores 
of  our  great  young  colony ;  and  the 
benevolence  of  leaving  a  little  room 
among  the  crowd  might  well  indem- 
nify an  emigrant  sisterhood  for  the 
momentary  joke  of  going  out  to  be 
married,  which  every  one  among 
them  has  it  quite  in  her  own  hands 
to  prove  untrue.  If  the  evil  has 
gone  so  far,  or  nearly  so  far — if  the 
half  of  British  women  have  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  to  do  that  by 
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means  of  tliree,  or  at   most  four, 
limited  occupationa — to  wit,  teach- 
ings,   needlework,   domestic    service, 
and  novel-writing — we  hnmbly  sub- 
mit that  a  little  watchmaking,  book- 
keeping,   or    jewellery,    additional 
thereto,  would  be  a  very  inadequate 
remedy.       To    upset    the    ordinary 
social    economy    for    any     clamant 
grievance  of  a  time,  however  just, 
would  be  the  most  shortsighted  and 
ruinous    policy  imaginable.      It   is, 
besides,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  impossible.       These    great 
questions  of  the  common  weal  are 
happily  impervious    to   all  philoso- 
phies, theories,  and  reasonings.   They 
arrange  themselves  by  laws  of  their 
own,  which  the  warmest  appeal  of 
eloquence,  and    the   most    infallible 
array  of  argument,  can  neither  reach 
nor  influence.    Nowhere  in  all  the 
civilised  world  is  the  power  of  the 
Press  so  great  as  in  this  empire ;  but 
the   Times   itself,  backed  by  every 
lesser  brother  of  the  art,  cannot  prop 
np  a  failing  trade,  or  persuade  the 
master-craftsman  to  employ  a  dearer 
or  less  profitable  class  of  labour.    In- 
evitable rules  of  necessity  and  self- 
interest  sway  the  whole  social  eco- 
nomy.   Obdurate  as  flint  to  all  kinds 
of  intellectual  persuasions,  it  is  per- 
fectly elastic  to  every  practical  neces- 
sity, and  answers  to  the  changes  of 
the  time  as  a  ship  answers  to  its 
helm.    If  female  work,  which  is  al- 
ways so  mu&h  cheaper,  is  available 
in  such  a  quantity  as  to  enter  into 
real  competition  with  the  work  of 
men,  we  may  safelv  trust  the  em- 
ployers of   Great  Sri  tain  to  know 
their  own  interests;  if  it  is  not,  no 
sentiment  is  likely  to  have  the  slight- 
est effect  upon  them.      Trade,  like 
civilisation,  is  an  irrational  and  ab- 
stract influence,  upon    which   indi- 
vidual hardships  make  no  impression 
whatever.    It  has  no  particular  re- 
gard for  men,  none  for  women,  and 
very  small  concern  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  race.    "When  it  suits 
its  own  purposes  to  employ  women, 
and  even  children,   though    at   the 
cost  of   all    health,   loveliness,  and 
domestic  comfort,  it  does  so  without 
the  slightest  Tcompunction;  and  if  it 
had  command  of  an  equal  amount  of 
female  material  for  other  crafts  as  it 
Las  for  cotton-mills  and  had  for  col- 


lieries, would  doubtless  employ  them 
with  the  most  sublime  impartiality. 
No,  let  no  one  suppose  it — there  tB 
no  conspiracy  of  mankind  to  keep 
women  excluded  from  the  workshop 
or  the  manufactory.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  work  of  women,  if  it 
abounded  to  only  half  the  extent, 
could  always  undersell  the  work  of 
men,  and,  consequently,  would  al- 
ways retain  a  certain  degree  of  unfair 
advantage.  But  if  civilisation  has 
unduly  increased  the  cla^^s  of  poor 
gentlemen  and  poor  gentlewomen — 
if  the  advance  of  education  and  re- 
finement adds  yearly  to  the  number 
of  those  who  will  rather  starve  gen- 
teelly than  "descend  in  the  social 
scale" — let  nobody  run  away  from 
the  real  question  with  a  false  idea 
of  special  or  peculiar  injustice  to 
women.  The  real  drawback  is,  that 
while  the  rough  work  of  nature  al- 
ways remains  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other, ready  for  those  who  will  work 
at  it,  delicate  labour  for  delicate 
hands  is  not  capable  of  more  than 
a  certain  degree  of  extension;  and 
that,  under  the  burden  of  our  social 
state,  women,  to  whose  hands  Pro- 
vidence has  not  committed  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  families,  are 
neither  the  only  nor  the  primary 
sufferers. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  people  of  sense, 
looking  on  while  somebody  else's 
clever  son,  finding  nothing  to  do 
with  himself  falls  into  disgust  and 
uselessness,  and  that  donVcare-for- 
anything  superioritv  which  mature 
minds  find  intolerable  in  youth,  must 
have  felt  that  the  best^  thing  they 
could  wish  for  the  lad  was  just  one 
of  those  thoughtless,  reckless,  impm* 
dent  marriages,  which  are  the  bug- 
bears of  all  good  boys  and  girls,  and 
careful,  fathers  and  mothers ;  and  his 
female  contemporary  is  not  less  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  same  prescrip- 
tion; but  imprudent  marriages,  phi- 
losophers tell  us,  are  not  in  the  as- 
cendant, while  prudence  and  regard 
for  "  social  position"  is.  We  are  past 
the  condition  in  which  girls  and  boys, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  fall  in  love. 
Why  should  they  not  fall  in  lovet 
The  condition  is  natural,  and  so  even 
is  its  attendant  heartbreak,  which 
does  not  kUl  the  young  people:  but 
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the  matter  changes  when,  instead  of 
this  love  in  idleness,  the  young  men 
and  the  yoang  women  ahke  take  to 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  concern 
themselves  with  questions  ahout  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  which  are  hy 
no  means  seemly  subjects  for  their 
handling,  and  lead  them  into  paths 
where  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  soil 
their  feet.  This  volunteer  occupation 
of  women  is  a  more  disagreeable 
symptom  of  the  time  than  the  want 
of  legitimate  employments  for  them. 
False  delicAcies  there  may  be  in 
ordinary  cduc^ition,  but  nothing  can 
well  be  more  utterly  false  than  that 
artificial  courage  which  tempts  many 
women,  simply  because  they  are  wo- 
men, to  rush  into  subjects  of  which 
they  can  have  little  practical  know- 
ledge and  no  personal  experience — to 
ditenss  the  delicate  laws  of  marriage, 
the  subtle  and  intricate  mutual  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  two  great  portions 
of  humanity,  and  to  make  arbitrary 
and  sweeping  condemnations  of  those 
who  may,  in  the  real  course  and 
practice  of  life,  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  defend  themselves. 
Marriage  is  possibly  an  event  of 
more  absorbing  importance  in  the 
life  of  a  woman  than  in  that  of  a 
man;  but  if  it  is,  this  mere  fact 
is  not  enough  to  make  her  the 
natural  critic  and  special  pleader  of 
the  whole  subject:  rather  the  other 
way,  for  extreme  personal  interest  is 
not  supposed,  in  general  cases,  to 
clear  the  vision  or  steady  the  judg- 
ment. Yet  we  find  it  not  only  occu- 
pying a  most  prominent  place  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  tho 
feminine  teachings  of  the  day,  but 
even  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
mind  of  young  womankind  as  a  sub- 
ject on  which  they  are  bound  to 
inform  themselves.  Do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  young  ladies  I  Don^t  come 
to  any  conscientious  convictions  on 
the  subject.  Don^t  be  persuaded 
to  believe  that  jou  are  more  in- 
timately and  lastingly  concerned  in 
the  matter  than  your  lover  is,  or 
have  any  private  course  of  casuistry 
to  go  through,  in  your  professional 
position  as  a  woman.  If  you  have 
really  and  seriously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  married  is  the 
natural  and  best  condition  of  exis- 
tence, be  married,  for  Heaven's  sake, 


and  be  done  with  it  I  Every  human 
creature  is  bound  to  do  his  or  her 
duty  (let  us  say  it  boldly),  whether  it 
has  the  solace  of  love  to  sweeten  it  or 
no.  It  may  seem  a  frightful  doctrine, 
yet  it  is  the  merest  dictate  of  ordinary 
sense  and  wisdom.  If  a  woman  is 
certain  that  she  is  more  fitted  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  house,  and  the  mo- 
ther o^  a  family,  than  anything  else, 
and  that  this  is  her  true  vocation — 
spite  of  all  natural  human  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  natural  preliminary 
of  marriage,  we  are  bound  to  declare 
that  her  first  duty,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  to  ^0  married,  even  though  it  should 
be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  is  "  in  love"  before. 
But  if  her  sense  of  duty  is  not  equal  to 
this  venture,  the  very  wor^t  thing  she 
can  do  is  to  console  herself  by  con- 
cluding most  marriages  to  be  unhappy, 
and  the  estate,  in  the  greatest  number 
of  instances,  an  unholy  state.  And  it 
is  just  this  hankering  after  a  condition 
of  which  she  will  neither  accept  the 
lisk  nor  relinquish  the  thought,  and 
of  which,  having  no  experience,  she 
is  quite  unqualified  to  be  a  judge, 
which  exposes  unmarried  women  of 
philosophic  tendencies,  not  young 
enough  to  be  judged  lenientiy  as  under 
the  glamour  of  youth,  and  not  old 
enough  to  have  their  arbitrary  fancies 
subdued  by  the  mellowing  touch  of 
age,  to  the  disapproval  of  the  sympa- 
thetic critic,  and  .the  derision  of 
hastier  judgments. 

And  it  is  also  true,  and  a  fact  worth 
remembering,  that  the  maiden  lady  is 
not  an,  invention  of  these  times. 
There  were  unmarried  women  long 
ago,  before  civilisation  had  made  such 
fatal  progress ;  while  all  the  heroines 
in  all  the  novels  were  still  married  at 
eighteen — ^before  the  life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  had  even  begun,  or 
there  was  a  woman  in  existence, 
qualified  to  write  it — unmarried  la- 
dies existed  in  this  world,  where 
nothing  is  ever  new.  Judging  by 
literature,  indeed,  Scotland  herself 
our  respected  mither,  seems  always 
to  have  had  a  veryfiur  average  of 
unmarried  daughters;  and  for  the 
instruction  of  womankind  in  general, 
and  novel-writers  in  particular,  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  there  were 
three  such  personages  as  Miss  Austin, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Ferrier, 
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novelists  of  the  old  world,  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  respective 
kingdoms,  whom  none  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  craft  have  yet  been 
able  to  displace  from  the  popular 
liking ;  so  that  we  might  suppose  it 
was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin, 
de  novo^  to  teach  unmarried  women 
how,  in  spite  of  their  unfortunate 
circumstances,  it  is  still  possible  for 
them  to  keep  themselves  respected 
and  respectable.  Many  hundred, 
nay,  thousand 'years  ago,  there  was 
even  a  certain  characteristic  and  re- 
markable  person  called  Miriam,  who, 
wilful  and  womanlike,  and  unques- 
tionably unmarried,  was  still  so  far 
from  being  disrespected  or  unim- 
portant, that  a  whole  nation  waited 
for  her,  till  she  was  able  to  join  their 
journey.  Our  age,  which  likes  so 
much  to  declare  itself  the  origin  of 
changes,  is  not  tJhe  inventor  of 
feminine  celibacy.  There  were  un- 
married women  before  our  time,  and 
there  will  be  unmarried  women  after 
it.  Nay,  not  only  so — ^but  Paul  the 
apostle,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
gave  anytliing  but  an  inferior  place 
to  the  unwedded  maidens  of  his  time : 
**She  that  is  unmarried  careth  for 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  she  may  please  the  Lord,'  says 
the  writer  of  the  Epistles ;  and  many 
an  unmarried  woman  since  his  day 
has  proved  his  statement,  happily  un- 
witting of  all  the  philosophies  which 
should  prove  to  her  how  lonely  and 
comfortless  she  ought  to  find  herself, 
and  what  a  hard  case  hers  was, 
and  how,  notwithstanding,  it  be- 
hoved her  to  make  some  certain 
amount  of  sad  and  patient  exertion  to 
vindicate  her  womanly  credit  with 
the  world. 

Might  it  not  be  as  well,  in  a  general 
way,  does  any  one  think,  to  try  Paul's 
version  of  the  matter,  and  leave  the 
statistics  and  the  laws  of  marriage 
quietly  alone  ? 

We  presume  there  must  be  soii\e- 
thing  terribly  wrong  with  that  famous 
windmill,  which  has  borne  the  assault 
of  so  many  fiery  knights,  the  thing 
called  Female  Education.  Since  the 
days  of  Hannah  More — and  how  much 
further  back  beyond  that  virtuous 
era  who  will  venture  to  say? — every- 
body has  broken  a  spear  upon  tnis 
maiden  fortress;    yet,  judging  from 


the  undiminished  fervour  with  whidi 
it  is  still  assaulted  in  the  present  day, 
we  conclude  that  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  any  measure  of  refonna- 
tion.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very 
learned  in  the  question — ^the  myste- 
ries of  a  female  college  have  never 
been  penetrated  by  our  profane  eyes, 
though  we  profess,  like  most  other 
people,  to  have  seen  the  product^  and 
to  be  aware,  in  a  limited  way,  what 
kind  of  persons  our  young  country- 
women are,  and  in  what  manner  they 
manage  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
after-life,  for  which,  in  the  first  place, 
their  education,  in  general,  does  not 
seem  to  unfit  them.  That  is  some- 
thing in  its  favour  to  begin  with — 
but  we  cannot  help  being  rather 
doubtful  about  the  value  of  the 
report  as  to  the  frivolity  of  female 
education,  when  we  find  the  strange 
inaccuracies  and  blunders  into  which 
its  critics  fall  regarding  matters  of 
social  usage  open  to  everybody's  ob- 
servation. There  is  that  wise  book, 
for  instance.  Friends  in  Councily  which 
all  proper  people  quote  and  admire. 
AVise  books,  we  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, inspire  us  with  an  instinctive 
aversion;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
would  quote  honestly,  if  the  volume 
were  at  our  hand.  There  are  sundry 
essays  and  conversations  there  touch- 
ing upon  this  subject,  in  one  of  which 
the  oracle  informs  us  that  it  is  no 
wonder  to  find  women  inaccessible  to 
reason,  considering  all  the  homage 
and  false  wcrship  with  which  they 
are  surrounded  in  society  during  the 
first  part  of  their  lives,  and  which  is 
all  calculated  to  persuade  them  of 
their  own  superlative  and  angelical 
gifts,  and  elevation  above  ordinary 
fact  and  information.  Is  that  so? 
Perhaps  if  every  young  girl  who 
shone  ner  little  day  in  polite  society, 
happened  to  be  a  great  beauty,  in- 
toxicating everybody  who  approached 
her  with  that  irresistible  charm,  it 
might  be  partially  true;  for  tbat 
men,  and  women  too,  fall  out  of  their 
wits  at  sight  of  a  lively  fSace,  and  are 
beguiled  into  all  manner  of  foolish- 
ness by  its  glamour,  is  indisputable ; 
but  even  then  we  should  decidedly 
clium  it  as  a  necessary  condition,  that 
the  beauty  herself  had  no  young 
brothers  to  bring  her  down  to  com- 
mon ground,  and  oidy  a  gracious  sire 
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of  romance,  never  worried  in  the  city, 
aor  distnrbed  by  Actions  opposition 
in  the  Hoase.  As  for  all  ranks  less 
than  the  highest,  the  thing  is  pre- 
posterous and  ont  of  the  question; 
and  even  in  th^iighest,  every  young 
fpx\  is  not  a  beauty,  and  society  gene- 
rously provides  its  little  budget  of 
mortifications  for  the  moral  advan- 
tage of  neophytes.  But  for  the 
daughter  of  the  professional  man,  of 
the  merchant,  of  all  the  throngs  of 
middle  life,  to  which,  in  reality,  all 
great  rales  must  primarily  apply,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  them, — ^what  can 
possibly  be  more  false,  we  had  almost 
said  more  absurd  ?  These  are  not  days 
of  euphuism  or  extravagant  compli- 
ments. We  do  not  pennit  the  com- 
mon acquaintances  of  common  society 
to  adnunister  serious  flattery  to  our  ' 
womankind;  and  an  average  young 
lady  of  a  moderate  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, we  apprehend,  would — so  far  is 
the  thing  out  of  usage— be  much  more 
likely  to  consider  herself  affronted 
than  honoured  by  the  old  hyperboles 
of  admiration ;  and  as  for  home,  good 
lack!  what  do  Friends  in  Council 
know  about  it?  Fathers  who  have 
bills  to  meet  and  clients  to  satisfy; 
mothers  who  are  straining  income  and 
expenditure  to  a  needful  junction,  and 
who  have  all  the  cares  of  the  house 
upon  their  shoulders;  brothers  who 
vex  the  young  lady's  soul  before  her 
time  with  premature  buttons, — ^are 
these  the  kind  of  surroundings  to  per- 
suade a  woman  that  she  is  angelical, 
nnd  make  her  giddy  with  the  incense 
of  flattery  and  admiration?  We  ap- 
peal to  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing of  common  life,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  family,  which  is  true? 
And  we  humbly  submit  that  one 
might  object  to  take  for  gospel,  with- 
out more  effectual  demonstration, 
anything  else  which  the  Friend*  in 
Council  choose  to  advance  upon  fe- 
male education,  or  any  other  of  the 
vexed  questions  concerning  woman- 
kind. 

Again,  another  writer,  whom  we 
cannot  place  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Helps,  yet  who  ought  probably, 
being  a  woman,  to  be  better  informed, 
writes  thus  of  the  same  unfortunate 
girls,  who  are  supposed  by  the  pre- 
vious authority  to  be  dazzled  out  of 
their  wits  by  the  flattery  of  society. 


"Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  leave 
school  and  plunge  into  life;  Hhe 
girls '  likewise  finish  their  education, 
come  home,  and  stay  at  home.  That 
is  enough.  Nobody  thinks  it  needful 
to  .waste  a  care  upon  them.  Bless 
them,  pretty  dears,  how  sweet  they 
are  I  papa's  nosegay  of  beauty  to 
adorn  his  drawing-room.  He  delights 
to  give  them  all  they  can  desire- 
cloches,  amusements,  society;  he  and 
mamma  together  take  every  domestic 
care  off  their  hands.  .  .  .  From 
babyhood  they  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  helplessness  is  feminine 
and  beautiful ;  helpfulness— except 
in  certain  received  forms  of  manifes- 
tation-^unwomanly  and  ugly.  The 
boys  may  do  a  thousand  things  which 
are  '  not  proper  for  girls.' " 

Where,  oh  where,  are  to  be  found 
those  adorable  papas  who  delight  to 
give  their  daughters  everything  they 
can  desire? — ^those  mammas  most 
dutiful,  who  take  every  domestic  care 
off  their  hands  ?  Are  they  in  Blooms- 
bury  ?  Are  they  in  Belgravia  ?  might 
we  have  a  chance  of  finding  them  in 
beautiful  Edinburgh,  or  in  rich  Man- 
chester? And  when  shall  we  be  able 
to  lay  hands  upon  this  ecstatic  con- 
ception of  the  boys  and  brothers,  who 
have  learned  self-dependence  all  their 
lives,  are  helpful  and  handy,  and  may 
do  a  thousand  things  whidi  are  not 
proper  for  the  girls  ?  We  should  very 
much  like  to  know;  and  so,  we  do  not 
doubt,  would  a  very  large  number  of 
young  ladies  still  more  immediately 
concerned.  For,  alas  I  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  papas  whom  we  have  the  personal 
honour  of  including  in  our  acquaint- 
ance, are  apt  to  hold  unjustifiably 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  mil- 
liners' bills — that  the  majority  of  the 
mammas  are  provokingly  disposed  to 
provide  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  future  households  of  their  daugh- 
ters, by  advancing  these  ^oung  ladies 
to  an  economical  participation  in 
domestic  difficulties;  and  as  for  the 
boys,  did  anybody  ever  know  a  well- 
conditioned  boy  who  was  good  for 
anything  in  this  life  but  making  mis- 
chief? In  this  holiday  season  one  can 
speak  feelingly — who  is  it  that  keeps 
the  house  in  din  and  disorder  from 
morning  to  night — who  are  the  ogres 
who  bring  on  mamma's  headaches, 
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who  upset  the  girls^  workboxes,  who 
lose  the  books,  who  mislay  the  mnsio, 
who  play  tricks  upon  the  visitors,  who 
ran  riot  in  the  anmitigated  luxury  of 
total  idleness,  who  are  about  as  help- 
ful as  the  kittens  are,  and  whom  the 
yery  littlest  of  little  sisters  patronise 
as  incapables,  who  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves?  Oh,  happy  people 
who  have  boys  at  home  for  the  holi- 
days! do  you  need  to  pause  before 
answering  the  question? 

*^God  bless  all  large  fsuniliesl'' 
says  a  recent  writer  of  sense  and 
feeling,  who  knows  something  of  the 
life  of  such,  and  who  finds  in  them 
the  best  nurseries  for  mutual  forbear- 
ance, good-temper,  and  kindness. 
Large  families  are  common  enough, 
let  us  be  thankful,  in  our  much-popu- 
lated island ;  and  nobody  need  fear 
1^%  young  women  brought  up  in 
these  will  be  educated  in  undue  idle- 
ness, or  with  false  ideas  of  their  own 
angelic  qualities.  Among  all  those 
diuses  with  whom  economy  is  a  need- 
fol  virtue,  every  one  who  knows 
family  life,  knows  very  well  that  it  is 
the  girls  who  are  in  reality  the  help- 
ftal  portion  of  the  household-^^o 
much  and  so  unquestionably  so,  that 
everybody  congratulates  the  mother 
of  many  children  who  has  one  or  two 
elder  daughters  at  the  head  of  them, 
on  the  fact  that  her  first-born  are 
girls  not  boys — ^natural  coadjutors  in 
her  many  duties ;  and  those  delight- 
fdl  urchins  of  Mr.  Leech's,  who  nmke 
tents  out  of  hoop-petticoats,  and 
dance  into  the  drawing-room  in 
triumph  with  ^^  the  things  CUra  stufi^ 
out  her  hair  with."  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  keep  Olara  from  undue 
elation  even  under  the  intoxicating 
flatteries  of  the  only  person  whom 
English  society  permits  to  flatter  its 
daughter — her  lover. 

We  might  well  add,  what  is  a  fact 
very  patent  to  many  people,  that  the 
chief  secretaries  and  helpers  of  men 
largely  engaged  in  public  business,  are 
in  very  many  cases  their  daughters — 
oftener  a  great  deal  than  their  sons — 
and  that  from  Milton  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  down  to  Fowell  Buxton,  those 
filial  auxiliaries  have  attended  the 
steps  of  great  men  in  a  singularly 
large  proportion.  To  descend  to  a 
very  much  lower  platform,  it  is  his 
daughter  who  keeps  the  tradesman's 


books,  and  makes  out  his  bills^  almost 
universally ;  and  every  one  who  con- 
descends to  make  personal  visita  to 
the  baker's  and  the  butcher's,  and  the 
fishmonger's,  must  have  seen  the 
little  railed-in  deskgtn  the  comer, 
where  the  grown-lp  daughter,  if 
there  is  such  a  person,  finds  her  in- 
variable place.  The  amanuensis  of 
the  higher  class,  worked  remorselessly 
by  the  great  philanthropist,  who  finds 
his  most  devoted  servant  in  his  female 
child,  and  the  accountant  of  the  lower, 
whose  bills  are  not  always  extremely 
legible,  but  who  is  kept  at  her  post 
with  an  unvarying  steadiness,  ought 
to  find  some  account  made  of  them 
in  books  about  women;  and  the 
almost  entire  omisdon  of  so  large  a 
dass.  proves  better,  perhaps,  than 
anytning  we  can  say  would  do,  how 
entirely  it  is  a  view  out  of  a  corner 
which  is  given  to  the  public  as  the 
general  aspect  of  womankind. 

We  do  not  speak  abstractly,  or  in 
general  terms;  we  say  plainly  and 
simply,  that  whatever  theoretical 
faults  there  may  be  in  English  female 
education,  it  turns  out  women  as 
little  apt  to  fail  in  the  duties  of  tiieir 
life  as  any  class  of  human  creatures, 
male  or  female,  under  the  sun.  We 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  exploded  piece 
of  antique  nonsense  to  assert  that 
society  flatters  women  into  foolish- 
ness, or  permits  them  to  be  flattered ; 
and  that  those  who  find  in  the  young 
girls  of  our  families  only  helpless 
nosegays  of  ornament,  unqualified 
to  do  service  either  to  themselves  or 
other  people,  are  either  totally  un- 
acquainted with  household  life,  or 
have  a  determined  "cast"  in  their 
vision,  not  to  be  remedied.  All  these 
things  are  patent  and  visible  to  every 
simple  observer  who  has  no  theory  to 
support ;  but  truth  often  suffers  ner- 
self  to  be  obscured  out  of  sheer  un- 
belief in  the  power  of  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many 
a  mother  of  a  family,  who  knows  a 
great  deal  better  if  she  but  took  time 
to  consider,  receives  the  decision 
which  comes  to  her  in  a  book,  with 
a  show  of  authority,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  wisdom,  supposing,  though  it 
does  not  tally  with  her  own  experi- 
ence, that  somehow  or  other  it  must 
be  true.  The  next  step  is,  that  the 
wise  book  gets  put  into  the  hands  of 
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young  people,  to  fill  them  at  their 
outset  with  false  ideas — ^not  of  them- 
selves, for  we  have  generally  vanity 
enough,  all  of  us,  to  keep  us  clear,  in 
our  own  persons,  of  any  share  in  the 
unJQst  condemnation — but,  what  is 
much  worse,  of  their  neighbours. 
We  protest  against  the  whole  system 
loudly  and  earnestly.  Why  a  young 
girl  should  have  the  disagreeable 
idea  of  sex  dinned  into  her  ears  all 
day  long — why  she  should  be  taught 
to  make  the  most  sweeping  and 
wholesale  condemnation  of  other 
dosses  round  her — to  believe  tK'at 
the  servant-maidens  who  encompass 
her  in  almost  every  action  of  her 
life,  and  with  whom  she  very  likely 
holdi)  a  natural  sympathy,  are  in  a 
state  of  such  universal  depravity  and 
degradation  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  married,  if  at  all,  "just 
a  week  or  two  before  maternity ;" 
and  that  among  the  married  people 
to  whom  she  looks  up,  "a  happy 
marriage  is  the  most  uncommon  lot 
of  all,''  and  the  condition  was  fre- 
quently "  an  unholy  state" — we  con- 
fess we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. What  is  likely  to  be  the 
natural  product  of  such  teaching? 
A  woman  perpetually  self-conscious, 
no  longer  a  spontaneous  human  crea- 
ture, but  a  representative  of  her  sex 
— conscious  of  purity  in  her  own 
person,  but  doubting  every  other — 
fancying  that  she  has  found  out  a 
new  condition,  and  a  new  develop- 
ment of  fdjminity,  yet  holding  fast  by 
the  hundred-year-old  traditions  of 
frivolous  education  and  social  flattery 
— ^"pretty  dolls,  the  playthings  of 
our  lords  and  masters,"  and  all  the 
other  humbug  of  ancient  times — 
fancying,  if  she  does  not  marry,  that 
it  ifi  because  her  views  are  higher 
and  her  principles  more  elevated  than 
those  of  the  vulgar  persons  who  do ; 
and  that,  looking  over  their  heads, 
ahe  is  able  to  perceive  how  unfit  they 
are  for  the  relations  which  she  her- 
self will  not  accept — ^a  woman  who 
sincerely  pities  other  people's  children 
and  other  people's  servants,  and  looks 
on  with  an  observant  scientific  com- 
passion at  the  world,  which  is  going 
gradually  to  ruin, and  out  of  which  she 
is  half  afraid  good-sense  will  die  in 
her  own  person.  Is  it  to  this  extent  of 
wisdom  and  superiority  that  we  de- 


sire to  see  our  daughters  grow  ? — ^is 
this  the  model  after  which  we  would 
willingly  frame  them?  For  oar  own 
part,  we  can  only  say,  let  us  have 
back  Pamela,  and  Clarissa,  and  the 
Spectator.  If  our  voung  people  are 
to  be  instructed  in  the  social  vices,  by 
way  of  establishing  their  own  morali- 
ty, let  Richardson  once  more  be  the 
support  of  virtue.  It  is  better  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  much-tried  milkmaid, 
which  IS  visibly  a  fiction,  than  to 
preach  philosophical  suggestions  of 
universal  wickedness,  which' are  sup^ 
I>osed  to  be  true. 

It  is  very  odd  to  remark  how  ques- 
tionable many  of  those  productions 
are,  which  are  warranted  by  the  news- 
papers to  be  suitable  gi^-books  for 
young  ladies.  Chance  threw  in  our 
way,  some  time  ago,  a  little  volume 
wifii  a  very  innocent  title,  fresh  from 
America,  and  the  production  of  an 
elder  sister  of  the  world-famous  Mrs. 
Stowe.  With  such  a  name  as  the 
title-page  who  could  entertain  any 
doubts  about  Letters  to  the  People  on 
Health  and  Happiihess  f  We  did  not 
certainly,  though  we  were  some- 
what astounded  to  find  the  little 
book  adorned  with  anatomical  dia- 
grams :  but  we  cannot  say  that  we 
were  at  all  impressed  with  this  symp- 
tom of  the  increased  elevation  and  pro- 
fundity of  the  age,  when  we  found 
this  volume  to  consist,  not  of  an  elder- 
ly lady's  kindly  counsels  to  her  coun- 
try-folk upon  subjects  within  her 
own  knowledge,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  of  surgical  lectures  upon  the 
construction  of  the  human  frame; 
and,  in  the  second,  of  an  anatomy 
much  more  shocking,  a  sort  of  mor- 
bid dissection  of  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  the  ■  United  States,  full  of  hints 
and  implications  of  the  most  unbe- 
lievable evil.  Doing  all  justice  to 
the  entire  lack  of  evil  intention,  or 
even  of  evil  consciousness,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  of  this  and  of  other  such 
productions,  we  are  obliged  to  add 
our  sincere  conviction  that  no  French 
novel,  under  rigorous  taboo,  bears 
more,  or  perhaps  as  much,  mischief 
in  it,  as  one  of  those  didactic  ex- 
positions of  mysterious  and  secret 
vice,  those  public- whispers  of  scandal, 
which  do  not  indeed  take  away  per* 
sonal  reputation^  but  which,  so  far  aa 
any  one  believes  them,  throw  a  blight 
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npon  the  nniyersal  fair  fame,  and 
suggest  to  the  inexperieDced  a  hor- 
rible suspicion  of  everybody  and  of 
everything  around  them.  Private 
scandal  has  no  cloak  to  keep  it  from 
the  contempt  of  every  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  caring  for.  Pnbhc 
scandal,  which— «trange  shame  to 
think  of!  is  to  be  found  in  no  hands 
more  frequent  than  in  those  of 
women,  puts  on  the  robes  of  the 
preacher,  and  asserts  for  itself  one  of 
the  highest  of  moral  nses.  N'othing 
in  this  country,  which  we  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of,  dares  go  so  for  as 
the  letters  of  Miss  Beecher.  Bnt  why, 
of  all  classes  in  the  world,  onr  tender 
young  girls,  the  margin  of  innocence, 
and,  if  yon  will,  ignorance,  which  we 
are  all  heartily  gkd  to  believe  in, 
fringing  the  garment  of  the  sadder 
world,  should  be  instructed  in  all  the 
delicate  social  questions  of  an  arti- 
ficial Kfe,  and  put  up  to  every  pos- 
sible emergency  of  all  the  relation- 
ships between  men  and  women,  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  conceive. 
Kot  to  say  that  it  is  ridiculously  un- 
fair in  the  first  instance,  for  people 
don't  write  books  for  the  lads  their 
compeers,  instructing  them  how  to 
arrange  their  love-affairs,  and  inform- 
ing them  what  the  young  ladies 
think  of  their  general  conduct.  The 
unfortunate  boys  have  to  collect  their 
information  on  this  subject  at  first 
hand,  or  to  take  the  hints  of  their 
favourite  novels ;  and  we  really  think 
it  might  be  a  happy  experiment  to 
suspend  all  the  talk  for  a  generation, 
and  leave  their  partners  to  follow 
Aeir  example. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  no  great 
space  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  that  inconsiderable  and  inferior 
portion  of  the  feminine  population  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  married  women, 
for  wbpse  benefit  law  itself  has  been 
moving,  and  Pariiament  talking  itself 
hoarse.  We  say  for  whose  benefit — 
but  we  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
new  Act,  whatever  its  action  may  be, 
so  far  from  having  been  called  for  by 
any  clamour  of  public  necessity,  is 
more  a  matter  of  theoretical  justice, 
proved  by  individual  cases,  than  of 
anything  more  broad  and  general. 
The  progress  of  popular  opinion  had 
made  it  notable  that  there  was  one 


case  in  the  jnrispmdenoe  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  a  man  of  the  richer 
classes  could  get  himself  reheved,  and 
in  which  a  man  of  the  poorer  could 
not ;  along  with  which,  universal  ex- 
perience proved  likewise,  that,  save 
nnder  the  unlikely  Gircnmstanees  of 
a  sudden  and  extraordinary  prostra- 
tion of  morals,  divorce  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  a  favourite  specu- 
lation in  this  empire.  It  is  not  veiy 
much  with  divorce,  however^  that 
women  have  to  do.  Save  in  cases 
horrible  and  extreme,  that  is  not  the 
woman^s  remedy.  No  law,  no  argu- 
ment, no  manner  of  thinking,  can 
change  the  primitive  order  of  nature ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  risks  of 
female  inconsequence  and  vehemonce, 
experience  and  reason  alike  prove 
that  a  woman  must  be  frightfully 
put  to  it  before  she  will  cast  from 
herself  the  name,  if  that  were  all. 
which  is  borne  by  her  children,  and 
which  she  herself  has  borne  for  years. 
This  looks  a  small  and  superficial 
consideration,  but  there  is  nu)re  in  it 
Ihan  meets  the  eye ;  it  is  one  great 
demonstration,  subtle  and  universal, 
of  that  different  position  of  man  and 
woman,  which  no  law  can  alter.  We 
can  conceive  no  circumstances,  for 
our  own  part,  which  could  make 
the  position  of  a  woman,  who  had 
divorced  her  husband,  tolerable  to 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  women  of 
this  eountiy.  So  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  it  must  always  remain 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  an  evil 
which  has  such  monstrous  and  un- 
natural aggravations  as  to  be  beyond 
all  limits  of  possible  endurance.  We 
cannot  comprehend  it  else ;  and  with 
safe  means  of  separation  extended  to 
them,  very  few  even  of  the  wives 
most  bitterly  insulted  would  desire, 
we  should  suppose,  to  adopt  this  last 
means  of  escape.  For  the  power  of 
lawful  and  formal  separation  plaeed 
within  their  reach,  and  for  the  pos- 
sible security  of  their  property  and 
earnings,  women  unhappily  compelled 
to  bring  their  miseries  into  public 
vision  may  well  be  grateful ;  and  we 
can  suppose,  that  for  women  without 
children  tlie  new  regulations  must 
be  all  that  could  be  desired.  But 
who  shall  open  the  terrible  compli- 
cation of  the  rights  of  fathers  and 
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mothers?  Wliat  Solomon  shall  ven- 
tnro  to  divide  between  the  two  that 
most  precious  and  inalienable  of  all 
treasures,  the  nnfortanate  child  whose 
very  existence  stands  as  a  ceaseless 
protest  of  nature  against  their  dis- 
junction? From  this  most  painful 
branch  of  the  question  the  law  re-. 
treats,  not  daring  to  put  in  its  hand. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  is  not 
just — ^is  cruel,  frightful,  almost  in- 
tolerable— ^but  national  legislation, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  can 
find  no  arbitrary  and  universal  law 
which  could  be  juster.  There  is 
none,  let  us  seek  it  where  we  wilL 
Crime  itself  does  not  abrogate  natural 
rights  and  quench  natural  love ;  and 
so  long  as  there  are  divorced  and 
separated  parents,  there  must  bo  in 
one  way  or  other,  on  one  side  or 
another.,  a  certain  amount  of  painful 
and  bitter  iiyostice.  "Women,  so  far 
as  the  law  goes,  are  at  present  the  suf- 
ferers, and  not  the  benefited  parties  ; 
but  if  the  arrangement  were  reversed, 
the  principle  would  still  be  exactly, 
the  same.  Partition  can  be  made  of 
worldly  goods — security  obtained  for 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  gifts  of 
inheritance — ^but  the  great  gift  of 
God  to  married  people  remains  un- 
dividable — a  difficulty  which  the  law 
shrinks  from  encountering,  and 
which  no  human  power  can  make 
plain.  This  is  not  a  hardship  of 
legislotion,  but  one  of  nature.  We 
are  very  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
hardships  of  nature  in  these  days, 
and  still  more  reluctant  to  put  up 
with  them.  All  the  progress  which 
we  have  really  made,  and  all  the 
additional  and  fictitious  progress 
which  exists  in  our  imagination, 
prompts  us  to  the  false  idea  that 
there  is  a  remedy  for  everything,  and 
that  no  pain  is  inevitable.  But  there 
are  pains  which  are  inevitable  in 
spite  of  philosophy,  and  conflicting 
claims  to  which  Solomon  himself 
could  do  no  justice.  We  are  not 
complete  syllogisms,  to  be  kept  in 
balance  by  intellectual  regulations, 
we  human  creatures.  We  are  of  all 
things  and  creatures  in  the  world  the 
most  incomplete ;  and  there  are  con- 
ditions of  our  warfare,  for  the  redress 
of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  expe- 
dients of  social  economy,  every  man 


and  woman,  thrown  by  whatever 
accident  out  of  the  course  of'  nature, 
must  be  content  to  wait  perhaps  for 
years,  perhaps  for  a  life  long,  perhaps 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  fea- . 
ture  in  the  special  literature  which 
professes  to  concern  itself  with  wo- 
men, that  it  is  in  great  part  limited 
to  personal  "cases'^  and  individual 
details,  and  those  incidents  of  domes- 
tic life  which  it  is  so  easy,  by  the 
slightest  shade  of  mistaken  colouring, 
to  change  the  real  character  of.  The 
disputed  questions  and  aggrieved 
feelings  which  rise  between  near  re- 
latives are,  of  all  other  human  mat- 
ters, the  most  difficult  to  settle ;  and 
arbitrary  critics,  who  see  this  *'  case  " 
and  the  other,  from  their  own  point 
of  view — who  are  most  probably  in- 
formed only  on  one  side,  and  have 
all  their  own  theories  and  prejudices 
to  sway  Ifeeir  judgment  —  at  all 
times  made  sad  havoc  with  known 
facts  and  principles  of  human  con- 
duct, and  often  offer  us  a  ludicrous 
travestie  of  the  life  which  they  pro- 
fess to  judge  and  set  in  order.  All 
the  greater  questions  of  existence  are 
common  to  juen  and  women  alike, 
and  common  to  the  higher  literature 
which  belongs  equally  to  both.  A 
kind  of  literature  which  is  meant  ex- 
clusively for  one,  must  of  necessity  be 
an  inferior  species,  and  limits  itself 
by  its  very  profession  of  wisdom.  Per- 
haps, if  some  pedagogic  genius  of 
"the  male  sect"  were  to  address 
moral  volumes  to  the  husbands  and 
brothers  of  England — to  instruct 
them  in  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  their  sex,  and  expound  their 
true  and  wisest  position  towards  the 
other,  the  eyes  of  female  moralists 
might  be  opened  to  the  true  nature 
of  their  pw^n  prelections.  No  man, 
however,  does  so;  the  young  men 
are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed by  the  Gospel  and  the  law, 
home  and  literature,  life  itself,  and 
ordinary  experience ;  the  Gospel  and 
the  law  of  Heaven — ^the  literature  and 
the  home  of  British  purity — ^life  in 
its  truest  sense,  and  experience  of  all 
those  greatest  incidents  and  events 
which  guide  it,  belong  to  women  as 
fully  and  as  freely  as  they  do  to  men. 
It  is  possible  in  these  days  to  be 
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well-read,  well-informed — to  have  the 
loftiest  poetry,  the  fiighest  philoso- 
phy, liie  purest  eloquence,  open  to 
one's  mind,  for  one's  own  private  de- 
light and  improvement,  without  know- 
ing Latin  or  Greek ;  and  Latin  and 
Greek  even  are  not  impossible  achieve- 
ments, though  they  form  the  most  re- 
markable difference,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  between  the  education  bf  our 
sons  and  that  of  our  daughters.  'But 
the  supplementary  literature  of  a  sex 
— ^the  private  and  particular  address 
to  one  portion  of  humanity — ^is,  how- 
ever high  its  professions,  nothing 
better  than  a  confession  of  foolish- 
ness. It  is. as  much  as  to  sa}',  over 
and  over,  with  an  undesirable  repeti- 
tion, that  what  is  enough  for  the 
brother  is  not  enough  for  the  sister — 
that  what  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  even  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
have  said  and  written,  is  primarily 
for  hiniy  and  not  for  herf  and  that  a 
secondary  course  of  morals  is  tlie  neces- 
sary food  for  the  less  noble  capacity. 
If  women  in  general  adopt  this 
theory,  nobody  of  course  has  any 
right  to  thwart  them ;  but  every 
honest  critic,  loving  the  benefit  of  the 
'  race,  which  is  not  a  qudition  of  one 
but  of  both,  ought  to  raise  his  voice 
against  so  petty  and  partial  a  policy. 
Everything  which  lowers  the  mind 
to  a  primary  consideration  of  its  own 


personal  feelings,  circumstances,  and 
emotions,  or  which  sets  it  speba- 
lating  on  the  individual  emotions, 
circumstances,  and  feelings  of  its 
neighbours,  is  in  the  end  a  process  of 
debasement ;  and  we  should  think  it 
a  very  miserable  prospect  for  the 
future,  could  we  suppose,  that  while 
literature  in  general,  and  their  Bible, 
is  all  we  adopt  for  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  our  boys,  our  girts  required 
the  artificial  bolstering  of  a  quite 
additional  support  of  virtue ;  and  to 
protect  them  from  becoming  useless, 
vain,  discontented,  repining,  and 
good-for-nothing,  it  was  necessary  to 
support  a  stafif  of  volunteer  lecturers, 
to. communicate  to  them  a  certain 
esprit  du  eorps^  and  make  their 
womanhood,  instead  of  a  fact  of 
nature,  a  kind  of  profession.  If  this 
is  the  case,  is  it  not  an  odd  mistake 
— not  for  tlie  young  people  in  love, 
who  are  privileged  to  say  anything, 
but  for  our  very  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  do  all  the  supplementair 
feminine  morality — to  hold  fast  still 
by  the  old  assertion  that  womanhood 
is  purer  by  native  right  than  man- 
hood, and  that  women  still  are  next 
to  the  angels?  If  they  are,  they 
ought  to  need  rather  less  than  more 
lecturing  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
the  more  obdurate  rebA ;  either  one 
thing  or  the  other  must  be  untrue. 
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WHAT  WILL   HE   DO   WITH   IT  I — PART   IX. 


BT  PIBXSIItAtDS  CAXTON. 
CSAPTEB  ZV. 

**  When  God  wills,  aU  winds  bring  rain," — Ancient  Proverb, 


Thb  Manager  h&d  not  snbmitted  to 
the  loss  of  his  property  in  Sophf  and 
£100,  without  taking  much  vain 
trouble  to  recover  the  one  or  the  other. 
He  had  visited  Jasper  while  that 
gentleman  lodged  in  St.  James's,  but 
the  moment  he  hinted  at  the  return 
of  the  £100,  Mr.  Losely  opened  both 
door  and  window,  and  requested  the 
iDsnager    to    make   his   immediate 


tempt,  it^  was  a  contempt  not  un- 
mixed with  pity.  It  WAS  necessary 
to  make  to  the  Mayor  the  communi- 
cations she  had  made,  or  that  worthy 
magistrate  would  not  have  surrender- 
ed the  child  intrusted  to  him,  at  least 
^ntil  Waifes  return.  And  really  it 
was  a  kindness  to  the  old  man  to  save 
him  both  from  an  agonising  scene 
with  Jasper,  and  from  the  more  pub- 
choice  of  the  two.  Taking  the  more  lie  opprobrium  which  any  resistance 
««««!    -^^A^    ^p    ^^f    v..    Tfr,rM,A  'Qn  hig  p^^  fjQ  JaspGr's  authority,  or 

any  altercation   between   the  two, 


Qsnal  mode  of  exit,  Mr.  Rugge 
vented  his  just  indignation  in  a  law- 
yer's letter,  threatening  Mr.  Losely 
with  an  action  for  conspiracy  and 
frand.  He  had  also  more  than  once 
visited  Mrs.  Crane,,  who  somewhat 
soothed  him  by  allowing  that  he  had 
been  very  badly  used,  that  he  ought 
at  least  to  be  repaid  his  money,  and 
Dromising  to  do  her  best  to  persuade 
Mr.  Losely  to  ^'  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man." With  regard  to  Sophy  herself^ 
iLrs.  Crane  appeared  to  feel  a  profound 
indiffereuoe.  In  fact,  the  hatred 
which  Mrs.  Crane  had  unquestionably 
conceived  for  Sophy  while  under  her 
charge,  was  much  diminished  by 
Losely's  unnatural  conduct  towards 
the  child.  To  her  it  was  probably  a 
matter  of  no  interest  whetner  Sophy 
was  in  Rugge's  hands  or  Waife's; 
enongh  for  her  that  the  daughter 
of  a  woman  against  whose  memory 
her  fiercest  passions  were  enlisted 
was,  in  either  case,  so  far  below  her- 
self in  the  grades  of  the  social  ladder. 

Perhaps  of  the  two  protectors  for 
Sophy — Rugge  and  Waife — her  spite 
alone  would  have  given  the  preference 
to  Waife.  He  was  on  a  still  lower 
step  of  the  ladder  than  the  itinerant 
manager.  Nor,  though  she  had  so 
mortally  iigured  the  forlorn  cripple 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hartopp,  had  she 
any  deliberate  purpose  of  revenge  to 
gratify  a^inst  himf  On  the  con- 
tniy,  if  she  viewed  him  with  oon- 

vou  T.mm,  11 


would  occasion.  And  as  her  main 
object  then  was  to  secure  Losely's 
allegiance  to  her,  by  proving  her 
power  to  be  useful  to  him,  so  Waifes, 
and  Sophys,  and  Mayors,  and  Mana- 
gers, were  to  her  but  as  pawns  to  be 
moved  and  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  leading  strategy  of  her  game. 

Rugge  came  now,  agitated  and  , 
breathless,  to  inform  Mrs.  Orano  that 
Waife  had  been  seen  in  London,  Mr. 
Rugge's  clown  had  seen  him,  not  far 
from  the  Tower ;  but  the  cripple  had 
disappeared  before  the  clown,  who 
was  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  had 
time  to  descend.  "  And  even  if  he 
had  actually  caught  hold  of  Mr. 
Waife,"  observed  Mrs.  Crane,  **  what 
then?  You  have  no  claim  on  Mr, 
Waife." 

"But  the  Phenomenon  must  lie 
with  that  ravishing  marauder,"  said 
Rugge.  "However,  I  have  set  a 
minister  of  justice — ^that  is,  ma'am,  a 
detective  police— ^t  work ;  and  what 
I  now  ask  of  you  is  simply  this: 
should  it  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Losely 
to  appear  with  me  before  the  senate— 
that  is  to  say,  ma'am,  a  metropolitan 
police-court — in  order  to  prove  my 
legal  property  in  my  own  bought 
afl  paid-for  Phenomenon,  will  you 
inmce  that  b(dd  bad  man  not  again 
to  return  the  poisoned  dudiee  to  mv 
lipsf" 
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"  I  do  not  ©Ten  know  where  Mr. 
Losely  is — ^perhaps  not  in  London." 

^^Ma^am,  I  saw  him  last  night  at 
the  theatre — Princess's.  I  was  in 
the  shilling  gallery.  He  who  owes  me 
£100,  ma'am — ^he  in  a  private-box!'' 

"  Ah  I  you  are  sure ;  by  himself  I" 

"  With  a  lady,  ma'am — a  lady  in  a 
shawl  from  Ingee.  I  know  them 
shawls.  My  father  taught  me  to  know 
them  in  eaiiy  chiklhood,  for  he  was  an 
ornament  to  British  commerce — a 
broker,  ma'am — pawn  I  And,"  con- 
tinned  Kagge,  with  a  withering 
smile,  "that  man  in  a  private-box, 
which  at  the  Princess's  costs  two 
pounds  two,  and  with  the  spoils  of 
Ingee  by  his  side,  lifted  his  eye-glass 
and  beheld  me — me  in  the  shilling 
gallery  f — and  his  conscience  did  not 
say  *  should  we  not  change  places  if 
I  paid  that  gentleman  £100/  Can 
such  things  be,  and  overcome  ns^ 
ma'am,  like  a  snmmer  cloud,  without 
our  special — ^I  put  it  to  you,  ma'am — 
wonder  ?" 

"Oh,  with  a  lady,  was  he?"  ex- 
claimed Arabella  Orane — her  wrath, 
which,  while  the  manager  spoke, 
gathered  fast  and  full,  bursting  now 
into  words:  "His  ladies  shall  know 
the  man  who  sells  his  own  child  for  a 
show;  only  find  out  where  the  girl 
is,  then  come  here  again  before  you 
stir  further.  Oh,  with  a  lady  I '  Go 
to  your  detective  policeman,  or  rather, 
send  him  to  me ;  we  will  first  discover 
Mr.  Losely's  address.  I  will  pay  all 
the  expenses.  Rely  on  my  zeal,  Mr. 
Eugge." 

Much  comforted,  the  manager  went 
his  way.  He  had  not  been  long  gone 
before  Jasper  himself  appeared.  The 
traitor  entered  with  a  more  than  cus- 
tomary bravado  of  manner,  as  if  he 
apprehended  a  scolding,  and  was 
prep^ed  to  face  it;  but  Mrs.  Crane 
neither  reproached  him  for  his  pro- 
longed absence,  nor  expressed  sur- 
prise at  his  return.  With  true  femi- 
nine duplicity  she  received  him  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Jasper,  thus 
relieved,  became  of  his  own  accord 
apologetic  and  explanatory ;  evidently 
he  wanted  something  of  Mrs.  Orane. 
"The  fact  is,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
he,  sinking  into  a  chair,  "that^e 
day  after  I  last  saw  you,  I  happed 
to  go  to  the  General  Post-Offioe  to  see 
if  tiiere  were  any  letters  for  me.    Yon 


smile— you  don't  believe  roe.  Ho- 
nour bright, — ^here  they  are,"  and 
Jasper  took  from  the  side-poeket  cf 
his  coat  a  pocket-book — a  new  pocket- 
book — a  brilliant  pocket-book — ^fra- 
grant Russian  leather— delicately  em- 
bossed— golden  clasps — .silken  linings 
— jewelled  pencil-case — malachite 
penknife— an  arsenal  of  nicknacks 
stored  in  neat  recesses ;  such  a  pocket- 
book  as  no  man  ever  gives  to  himself. 
Sardanapalus  would  not  have  given 
that  i)ocket-book  to  hunself  I  Su^  a 
pocket-bo(^  never  comes  to  yon,  oh 
enviable  Lotharios,  save  as  tributary 
keepsakes  from  the  charmers  who 
adore  you  I  Grimly  the  Adopted 
Mother  eyed  that  pocket-book.  Ne- 
ver had  she  seen  it  before.  Grimly 
she  pinched  her  lips.  Out  of  this 
,dainty  volume — which  would  have 
been  of  cumbrous  size  to  a  slim 
thread-paper  eiqnisite,  but  scarcely 
bulged  into  ripple  the  Atlantic  ex- 
panse of  Jasper  Losely's  magnificent 
chest — ^the  monster  drew  forth  two 
letters  on  French  paper — ^foreign  post- 
marks. He  replaced  them  quickly, 
only  suffering  her  eye  to  glance  at  the 
address^  and  continued :  "  Fancy  I 
that  purse-proud  Grand  Turk  of  an 
infidel,  tho'  he  would  not  believe  me, 
has  been  to  France — ^yes,  actually  to 
*****  making  inquiries  evident- 
ly with  reference  to  Sophy.  The 
woman  who  ought  to  have  thorough- 
ly converted  him  took  flight,  however, 
and  missed  seeing  him.  Ooufound  her  t 
I  ought  to  have  been  there.  So  I 
have  no  doubt  for  the  present  the 
Pagan  remains  stubborn.  Gone  on 
into  Italy,  I  hear  ^  doing  me,  violating 
the  laws  of  nature,,  and  roving  about 
the  world,  with  his  own  solitary 
hands  in  Ms  bottomless  pockets, — 
like  the  Wandering  Jew  I  Bnt^  as 
some  slight  set-oflf  in  my  run  of  ill- 
luck,  I  find  at  the  Post-ofiSce  a 
pleasanter  letter  than  the  one  which 
brings  me  this  news :  A  rich  elderly 
lady,  who  has  no  family,  wants  to 
adopt  a  nice  child,  will  take  Sophy; 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  let  her 
have  Sophy.  Tis  convenient  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  settle  one's  child 
comfortably  in  a  rich  house — estab- 
lishes rights,  subject,  of  course,  to 
cheque*  wh  ch  would  not  affiront  Tne— 
a  Father !  But  tho  first  thing  requi- 
site is  to  catch  Sophy ;  'tis  in  that  I 
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ifik  your  help — ^yon  are  so  clever.  Best 
of  creatures  I  what  could  I  do  without 
you  ?  As  you  say,  whenever  I  want 
a  friend  I  come  to  you — Bella!" 

Mrs.  Crane  surveyed  Jasper's  face 
deliberately.  It  is  strange  how  much 
more  readily  women  read  the  thoughts 
of  men  than  men  detect  those  of  wo- 
men. "You  know  where  the  child 
is,"  said  she  slowly. 

"  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted  she  is 
with  the  old  man ;  and  I  have  seen 
him — seen  him  yesterday." 

"  Cro  on ;  you  saw  him — where  ?" 

"  Near  London  Bridge." 

"  What  business  could  you  possibly 
have  in  that  direction  ?  Ah !  I  guess, 
the  rdlway-station — ^to  Dover — ^you 
are  going  abroad  ?" 

*'  Xo  such  thing — you  are  so  hor- 
ridly suspicious.  But  it  is  true  I 
had  been  to  the  station  inquiring 
ofter  some  luggage  or  parcels  which 
a  friend  of  mine  had  ordered  to  be 
left  there— now,  don't  interrupt  me. 
At  the  foot  of  tiie  bridge  I  caught  a 
sadden  glimpse  of  the  old  man — 
changed — altered — aged— one  eye 
lost.  You  had  said  I  should  not  know 
him  again,  but  I  did ;  I  should  never 
have  recognised  his  &ce.  I  knew  him 
by  the  build  of  the  shoulder,  a  cer^ 
tain  torn  of  the  arms— I  don't  know 
what ;  one  knows  a  man  familiar  to 
one  from  birth  without  seeing  his 
face.  Oh,  Bella!.!  declare  that  I 
felt  as  soft— -as  soft  as  the  silliest 
muff  who  ever—"  Jasper  did  not 
complete  his  comparison,  but  paused 
a  moment,  breathing  hard,  and  then 
broke  into  another  sentence.  "He 
was  selling  something  in  a  basket-^ 
matches,  boot-straps,  deuce  knows 
what.  He!  a  clever  man,  too!  I 
should  have  liked  to  drop  into  that 
d— d  basket  all  the  money  I  had 
about  me." 

"Why  did  not  you?" 

"  Why  ?  How  could  I  ?  He  would 
have  recognised  me.  There  would 
have  been  a  scene— a  row — a  flare-up 
—a  mob  round  us,  I  dare  say.  I 
had  no  idea  it  would  so  upset 
me  •  to  see  him  selling  matches,  too ; — 
glad  we  did  not  meet  at  Gatesboro'. 
Not  even  for  that  £100  do  I  think  I 
could  have  faced  him.  No— -as  he 
aid  when  we  last  parted,  *  The  world 
ifl  wide  enough  for  both.'  Give  me 
some  brandy— thank  yon," 


"You  did  not  speak  to  the  old 
man— he  did  not  see  you — ^but  you 
wanted  to  get  back  the  child;  you 
felt  sure  she  must  be  with  him ;  you 
followed  him  home?" 

"I?  No;  I  should  have  had  to 
wait  for  hours.  A  man  like  me, 
loitering  about  London  Bridge  ! — ^I 
should  have  been  too  conspicuous-— 
he  would  have  soon  caught  sight  of 
me,  though  I  kept  on  his  blind  side. 
I  employed  a  ragged  boy  to  watch 
and  follow  him,  and  here  is  the 
address.  Now  will  you  get  Sophy 
back  for  me  without  any  trouble  to 
me,  without  my  appearing  ?  I  would 
rather  charge  a  regiment  of  horse- 
guards  than  bully  that  old  man." 

"  Yet  you  would  rob  him  of  that 
child — his  sole  comfort?" 

"  Bother!"  cried  Losely  impatient- 
ly: "  the  child  can  be  only  a  burden 
to  him ;  well  out  of  his  way ;  'tis  for 
the  sake  of  that  child  he  is  selling 
matches!  It  would  be  the  greatest 
charity  we  could  do  him  to  set  him 
free  from  that  child  sponging  on  him, 
dragging  him  down;  without  her 
he'd  find  a  way  to  shift  for  himself^ 
Why,  he's  even  cleverer  than  I  am  I 
And  there — there — give  him  this 
money,  but  don't  say  it  came  from 
me." 

He  thrust,  without  counting,  seve- 
ral sovereigns— -at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen— into  Mrs.  Crane's  palm; 
and  so  powerful  a  charm  h^  good- 
ness the  very  least,  even  in  natures 
the  most  evil,  that  that  unusual,  ec- 
centric, inconsistent  gleam  of  human 
pity  in  Jaf  per  Losely's  benighted  soul, 
shed  its  relenting  influence  over  the 
angry,  wrathful,  and  vindictive  feel- 
ings with  which  Mrs.  Crane  the  mo- 
ment before  regarded  the  perfidious 
miscreant;  and  she  gazed  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  wonder. 
What!  though  so  little  sympathis- 
ing with  affection,  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  that  he  was  about  to 
rob  the  old  man  of  a  comfort  which 
no  gold  could  repay,— what !  though 
80  contemptuously  callous  to  his  own 
child— yet  there  in  her  hand  lay  the 
unmistakable  token  that  a  Rome- 
thing  of  humanity,  compunction, 
o(MDM)as8ion,  still  lingered  in  the 
breast  of  the  greedy  cynic;  and  at 
that  thought  sul  that  was  softest  in 
her  own  human  nature  moved  to- 
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irards  him— indalgent-'-gentle.  But 
in  the  rapid  changes  of  the  heart- 
feminine,  the  very  sentiment  that 
touched  upon  love  brought  back  the 
jealousy  that  bordered  upon  hate. 
How  came  he  by  so  much  money? 
mote  than,  days  ago,  he,  the  insatiate 
spendthrift,  had  received  for  his 
taskwork  ?    And  that  Pook£t-book  1 

"You  have  suddenly  grown  rich, 
Jasper?" 

For  a  moment  he  looked  confused, 
but  replied  as  he  re-helped  himself  to 
the  brandy,  "Yes,  rouge-et-noir^'^ 
luck.  Now,  do  go  ard  see  after  this 
affiiir,  that^s  a  dear  good  woman. 
Get  -the  child  to-day  if  you  can ;  I 
will  call  here  in  the  evening." 

"  Should  you  take  her,  then,  abroad 
at  once  to  this  worthy  lady  who  will 
adopt  her?  If  so,  we  shall  meet,  I 
suppose,  no  more;  and  I  am  assist- 
ing you  to  forget  that  I  live  still." 

"Abroad— that  crotchet  of  yours 
again.  You  are  quite  mistaken — ^in 
fSact,  the  lady  is  in  London.  It  was 
for  hee  effects  that  I  went  to  the  sta- 
tion.    Oh,  don't  be   jealous— quite 


"  Jealous,  my  dear  Jasper ;  you  for- 
get. I  am  as  your  mother.  One 
of  your  letters,  then,  announced  this 
lady's  intended  arrival;  you  were 
in  correspondence  with  this— elderly 
lady?" 

"Why,  not  exactly  in  correspon- 
dence. But  when  I  left  Paris,  I  gave 
the  General  Post-office  as  my  address 
to  a  few  friends  in  France.  And  this 
lady,  who  took  an  interest  in  my 
affairs  (ladies,  whether  old  or  young, 
who  have  once  known  me,  always  do), 
-was  aware  that  I  had  expectations 
-with  respect  to  the  child.  So,  some 
days  ago,  when  I  was  so  badly  off,  I 
wrote  a  line  to  tell  her  that  Sophy 
had  been  no  go,  and  that,  but  for  a 
dear  friend  (that  is  you),  I  might  be 
<m  the  pave.  In  her  answer,  she  said 
she  should  be  in  London  as  soon  as 
I  received  her  letter;  and  gave  me 
an  address  here  at  which  to  learn 
where  to  find  her  when  arrived — ^a 
good  old  soul,  but  strange  to  London. 
I  have  been  yery  busy,  helping  her  to 
find  a  house,  recommending  trades- 
men, and  so  forth.  She  likes  style, 
and  can  afford  it.  A  pleasant  house 
enough ;  but  our  quiet  evenings  here 
spoil  me  for  anything  else,    ^w  get 


on  your  bonnet,  and  let  me  see  you 
off." 

"  On  one  condition,  my  dear  Jasper, 
that  you  stay  here  till  I  return." 

Jasper  made  a  wry  face.  But,  as 
it  was  near  dinner-time,  and  he  never 
wanted  for  appetite,  he  at  length 
agreed  to  employ  the  interval  of  her 
absence  in  discussing  a  meal,  which 
experience  had  told  him  Mrs.  Crane's 
new  cook  would,  nit  unskilfully, 
though  hastily,  prepare.  Mrs,  Crane 
left  him  to  order  the  dinner,  and  put 
on  her  shawl  and  bonnet.  But, 
fining  her  own  room,  she  rung  for 
Bridgett  Greggs;  and  when  that  con- 
fidential servant  appeared,  she  said : 
"  In  the  side-pocket  of  Mr.  Losely's 
coat  there  is  a  Pookbt-book; 
in  it  there  are  some  letters  which 
I  must  see.  I  shall  appear  to  go  out,— 
leave  the  street-door  i^ar,  that  I  mav 
slip  in  again  unobserved.  You  will 
serve  dinner  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
when  Mr.  Losely,  as  usual,  exchanges 
his  coat  for  the  dressing-gown,  con- 
trive to  take  out  that  pocket-book 
unobserved  by  him.  Bring  it  to  me 
here,  in  this  room :  you  can  as  easily 
replace  it  afterwards.  A  moment 
wmI  suffice  to  my  purpose." 

Bridgett  nodded,  and  understood. 
Jasper,  standing  by  the  window,  saw 
Mrs.  Crane  leave  the  house,  walking 
briskly.  He  then  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  began  to  doze:  the 
doze  deepened,  and  became  sleep. 
Bridgett,  entering  to  lay  the  doth, 
so  found  him.  She  approached  on 
tiptoe — sniffed  the  perfume  of  the 
pocket-book— saw  its  gilded  comers 
peep  forth  from  its  lair.  She  hesi- 
tated— she  trembled--she  was  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  that  truculent  slumberer; 
but  sleep  lessens  the  awe  thieves 
feel,  or  heroes  inspire.  She  has  taken 
the  i)Ocket-book— she  has  fled  with 
the  booty — she  is  in  Mrs.  Crane's 
apartment,  not  five  minutes  after 
ifcs.  Crane  has  regained  its  thresh- 
old. 

Rapidly  the  jealous  woman  nm- 
sacked  the  pocket-book— started  to 
see,  elegantly  worked  with  gold 
threads,   in   the   lining,   the  wordi, 

"  SotrVIBIfS-TOI     DK    TA    GaBBIKUK" 

— ^no  other  letters,  save  the  two,  of 
which  Jasper  had  voudhsafed  to  her 
but  the  glimpse.  Over  these  she 
hurried  her  glittering  eyes ;  and  when 
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she  restored  tbem  to  their  place,  and 
gave  hack  the  hook  to  Bridgett,  who 
stood  hy,  hreathless  and  listening,  lest 
Jasper  sfaoold  awake,  her  face  was 
colourless,  and  a  kind  of  shudder 
seemed  to  come  over  her.  Left  alone, 
ahe  rested  her  face  on  her  hand,  her 
lips  moving  as  if  in  self-commune. 
Then  noiselessly  she  glided  down  the 
atairs,  regained  the  street,  and  hurried 
fast  upon  her  way. 

iBridgett  was  not  in  time  to  restore 
the  hook  to  Jasper^s  pocket,  for  when 
she  re-entered  he  was  turning  round 
and  stretching  himself  hetween  sleep 
and  waking.  But  she  dropped  the 
book  skilfully  on  the  floor,  close  heside 
the  sofa :  it  would  seem  to  him,  on 
waking,  to  have  £dlen  out  of  the 
pocket  in  the  natural  movement  of 
sleep. 

And,  in  fact,  when  he  rose,  dinner 
now  on  the  tahle,  he  picked  np  the 
pocket-hook  without  suspicion.  But 
It  was  lucky  that  Bridgett  had  not 
waited  for  the  opportunity  suggested 
by  her  mistress.  For  when  Jasper 
put  on  the  dresdng-gown,  he  ohserv- 
ed  that  his  coat  wanted  hrushing; 
and,  in  giving  it  to  the  servant  for 
that  purpose,,  he  used  the  precaution 
of  taking  out  the  pocket-book,  and 
placing  it  in  some  other  receptacle  of 
his  dress. 

Mrs.  Orane  returned  in  less  than 
two  hours — ^returned  with  a  disap- 
pointed look,  which  at  once  prepared 
Jasper  for  the  intelligence  that  the 
birds  to  be  entrapped  had  flown. 

"  They  went  away  this  afternoon," 
said  Mrs.  Crane,  tossing  Jasper's  so- 
vereigns on  the  table,  as  if  they  burn- 
ed her  fingers.  ^^  But  leave  the  fugi- 
tives to  me.    I  will  find  them." 

Jasper  relieved  his  angry  mind  hy 


a  series  of  guilty  but  meaningless 
expletives  ;  and  ^hen,  seeing  no  far- 
ther use  to  which  Mrs.  Crane's  wits 
hoxM  be  opplied  at  present,  finished 
the  remainder  of  her  brandy,  and 
wished  her  good-night,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  call  again,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  his  own  address.  Ii& 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Crane  once 
more  summoned  Bridgett. 

"  You  told  me  last  week  that  your 
brother-in-law,  Simpson,  wished  to 
go  to  America,  that  he  had  the  offer 
of  employment  there,  but  that  he 
could  not  aflford  the  fare  of  the  voy- 
age. I  promised  I  would  help  him  If 
it  was  a  service  to  you." 

"  You  are  a  hangel,  miss  1"  ex- 
claimed Bridgett,  dropping  a  low 
curtsy — so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if 
she  was  goiog  on  her  knees.  "  And 
may  you  have  your  deserts  in  the 
next  blessed  world,  where  there  are 
DO  black-hearted  villings." 

"  Enough,enough,"  said  Mrs.Crane, 
recoiling  perhaps  from  that  grateful 
benediction.  ^'  You  have  been  faith- 
ful to  me,  as  none  else  have  ever 
been ;  but  this  time  I  do  not  serve 
you  in  return  so  much  as  I  meant 
to  do.  The  service  is  reciprocal,  if 
your  brother-in-law  will  do  me  a 
favour.  He  takes  with  him  his 
daughter,  a  mere  child.  Bridgett, 
let  them  enter  their  names  on  the 
steam-vessel  as  William  and  Sophy 
Waife ;  they  can,  of  course,  resume 
their  own  name  when  the  voyage 
is  over.  There  is  the  fare  for  them, 
and  something  more.  Pooh,  no 
thanks.  I  can  spare  the  money.  See 
your  brother-ia-law  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning ;  and  remember  they  go 
by  the  next  vessel,  which  sails  U'om 
I^verpool  on  Thursday." 


OBAFTEB  XVL 


Those  poor  Pocket  Cannibals,  how  society  does  persecute  them !  Even  a  menial 
servant  would  give  warning  if  disturbed  at  his  meals.  Bnt  your  Man-eater  is 
Uie  meekest  of  creatures ;  he  will  never  give  warning,  and — ^not  often  take  it 


\Vbatever  the  source  that  had  sup- 
plied Jasper  Losely  with  the  money, 
from  which  he  had  so  generously  ex- 
tracted the  sovereigns  intended  to 
console  Waife  for  the  loss  of  Sophy, 
that  source  ^ther  dried  up,  or  be- 
came wholly  inadequate  to  hia  wants. 


For  elasticity  was  the  felicitous  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Losely^s  wants.  They 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  state 
of  his  finances  with  mathematical 
precision,  alwa3rs  requiring  exactly 
five  times  the  amount  of  £e  means 
placed  at  his  disposal     From  a  shil 
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ling  to  a  minion,  mnltiply  his  wants 
by  five  times  the  total  of  his  means, 
and  you  arrived  at  a  just  conclusion. 
Jasper  called  upon  Poole,  who  was 
slowly  recovering,  bat  nnable  to  leave 
his  room  ;  and  finding  that  gentle- 
man in  a  more  melancholy  state  of 
mind  than  usual,  occasioned  by  Uncle 
Sam's  brutal  declaration,  that  "  if  re- 
sponsible for  his  godson's  sins,  he  was 
not  responsible  for  his  debts,"  and 
that  he  really  thought "  the  best  thing 
Samuel  Dolly  could  do,  was  to  go  to 
prison  for  a  short  time,  and  get 
whitewashed,"  Jasper  began  to  la- 
ment his  own  hard  fate  :  "  And  just 
when  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Paris 
has  come  here  on  purpose  to  see  me," 
said  tlie  lady-killer,  "  a  lady  who 
keeps  her  carriage,  Dolly  I  \Vould 
have  introduced  you,  if  you  had  been 
well  enough  to  go  out.  One  can't  be 
always  borrowing  of  her.  I  wish 
one  could.  There's  Mother  Crane 
would  sell  her  gown  off  her  back  for 
me  ;  but,  'Gad,  sir,  she  snubs,  and 
positively  frightens  me.  Besides,  she 
lays  traps  to  demean  me — ^set  me  to 
work  like  a  clerk  I  (not  that  I  would 
hurt  your  feelings,  Dolly.  If  you  are 
a  clerk,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
you  are  a  gentleman  at  heart.)  Well, 
then,  we  are  both  done  up  and  cleaned 
out ;  and  my  decided  opinion  is,  that 
notliing  is  left  but  a  bold  stroke." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  bold 
strokes,  but  I  don't  see  any ;  and 
Uncle  Sam's  bold  stroke  of  the  Fleet 
priscm  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste." 

"  Fleet  prison  I  Fleet  fiddlestick  I 
No.  You  have  never  been  in  Russia? 
"Why  should  we  not  go  there  both  ? 
My  raris  friend,  Madame  Canmartin, 
was  going  to  Italy,  but  her  plans 
are  changed,  and  she  is  now  all  for 
St.  Petersburgh.  She  will  wait  a 
few  days  for  you  to  get  well.  We 
will  all  go  together  and  enjoy  our- 
selves. The  Russians  doat  upon 
whist.  We  shall  get  into  their  swell 
sets,  and  live  like  princes."  There- 
with Jasper  launched  foi*th  on  the 
text  of  Russian  existence  in  such 
glowing  terms,  that  Dolly  Eoole  shut 
his  aching  eyes  and  fancied  himself 
sledging  down  the  Neva,  covered  with 
furs — a  countess  waiting  for  him  at 
dinner,  and  counts  in  dozens  ready 
to  ofiTer  bets,  to  a  fabulous  amount, 
that  Jasper  Losely  lost  the  rubber. 


Having  lifted  his  friend  into  this 
region  of  aerial  castles,  Jasper  then 
descending  into  the  practical  world, 
wound  up  with  the  mournful  fact, 
that  one  oould  not  get  to  Petersbuiig, 
nor,  when  there,  into  swell  sets,  with- 
out having  some  little  capital  on  hand. 

*••  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Ma- 
dame Canmartin  lives  in  prime  style. 
Get  old  Latham,  your  employer,  to 
discount  her  bill  at  three  months' 
date  for  £500,  and  we  will  be  all  off 
in  a  crack."  Poole  shook  his  Iiead. 
^*-  Old  Latham  is  too  knowing  a  file 
for  that — a  foreigner  I  He'd  want 
security." 

"  I'll  be  security." 

Dolly  shook  his  head  a  seoond  time, 
still  more  emphatically  than  the  first. 

*'*'  But  you  say  he  does  discount 
paper — gets  rich  on  it?" 

"  Yes,  gets  rich  on  it,  which  he 
might  not  do  if  he  discounted  the 
paper  yon  propose.    No  offence." 

"  Oh,  no  offence  among  friends  ! 
You  have  taken  him  bills  which  he 
has  discounted  ?" 

"  Yes — good  paper." 

"  Any  paper  signed  by  good  names 
is  good  paper.  We  can  sign  good 
names  if  we  know  their  band  writ- 
ings," 

Dolly  started,  and  turned  white. 
Knave  he  was— cheat  at  cards, black- 
leg on  the  turf— but  forgery  I  that 
crime  was  new  to  him.  The  very 
notion  of  it  brought  on  a  return  of 
fever.  And  while  Jasper  was  in- 
creasing his  malady  by  arguing  with 
his  apprehensions,  luckily  for  Poole, 
Uncle  Sam  came  in.  Uncle  Sam,  a 
sagacious  old  tradesman,  no  sooner 
clapped  eyes  on  the  brilliant  Losely 
than  he  conceived  for  him  a  distrust- 
ful repugnance,  similar  to  that  with 
which  an  experienced  gander  may 
regard  a  fox  in  colloquy  with  its  gos- 
ling. Ho  had  already  learned  enough 
of  his  godson's  ways  and  chosen 
society,  to  be  assured  that  Samuel 
Dolly  had  indulged  in  very  anti- 
oommercial  tastes,  and  been  sadly 
contaminated  by  very  an ti -commer- 
cial friends.  He  felt  persuaded  that 
Dolly's  sola  ohance  of  redemption 
was  in  working  on  his  mind  while 
his  body  was  still  suffering,  so  that 
Poole  might,  on  recovery,  break  with 
all  former  associations.  On  seeing 
Jasper  in  the  dress  of  an  exquisite^ 
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with  the  thews  of  a  pi-ixe-fighter, 
Uncle  Sam  saw  the  stalwart  incania- 
don  of  ail  the  sins  which  a  godfather 
had  vowed  that  a  godson  should  re- 
Donnce.    Accordingly,  ho  made  him- 
self 80  disagreeable,  that  Losely,  in 
^eat  disgnst,  took  a  hasty  departure. 
And   Uncle  Sam,  as  he  helped  the 
none  to  plange  DoHy  ioto  his  bed, 
had  the  brutality  to  tell  his  nephew^ 
in  very  plain  terms,  that  if  ever  he 
found    that    Brummagem    gent   in 
Poole's  rooms   again,  Poole   would 
never  again  see  the  colour  of  Uncle 
Sam^s  money.    DoUy    beginning  to 
blubber,    the    good    man   relenting, 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  said: 
"But  as  soon  as  yon  are  well,  FU 
carry  you  with  me  to  my  country 
box,  and  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way 
till  I  find  you  a  wife,  who  will  <comb 
your  head  for  you" — at  which  cheer- 
ing prospect  Poole  blubbered  more 
doIeAiUy  than  before.    On  retiring  to 
his  own  lodging  in  the  Gloucest^ 
Coffee-honse,  uncle  Sam,  to  make  all 
sure,  gave  positive  orders  to  Poole's 
landlady,  who  respected   in    Uncle 
Sam  the  man  who  might  pay  what 
Poole  owed  to  her,  on  no  account  to 
let  in  any  of  Dolly's  profligate  friends, 
hut  especially  the  chap  he  had  found 
there :  adding,  ^^  ^Tis  as  much  as  my 
nephew's  life  is  worth ;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  as  much  as  your 
bill  is.''    Aocordingly,  when  Jasper 
presented    himself   at   Poolers  door 
again  that  very  evening,  the  landlady 
apprised  hira  of  her  orders;  and,  proof 
to    his    insinuating    remonstrances, 
dosed  the  door  in  his  face.    But  a 
French  chronicler  has  recorded,  that 
when  Henry  IV.  was  besieging  Paris, 
though  not  a  loaf  of  bread  could  enter 
the  walls,  love-letters  passed  between 
city  and  camp  as  easily  as  if  there 
had  been  no  siege  at  all    And  does 
not  Mercury  preside  over  money  as 
well  as  love  ?    Jasper,  spurred  on  by 
Madame  Caumartin,   who  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  exchange  Lon- 
don for  Petersbarg  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, naintaioed  a  close  and  frequent 
correspondence  with  Poole  by  the 
agency  of  the  nurse,    who    luckily 
was  not  above  being  bribed  by  shil- 
lings.   Poole  continued  to  reject  the 
villany  proposed  by  Jasper;  but,  in 
the  course  of  the  correspondence,  he 
threw  out  rather  incoherently — ^for 


his  mind  began  somewhat  to  wander 
— a  scheme  equally  flagitious,  which 
Jasper,  aided  perhaps  by  Madame 
Oauuiartin's  yet  keener  wit,  caught 
up,  and  quickly  reduced  to  deliberate 
metho(L  Old  Mr.  Latham,  amongst 
the  bills  he  discounted,  kept  those  of 
such  more  bashful  customers  as  sti- 
pulated that  their  resort  to  temporary 
accommodation  should  be  maintained 
a  profound  secret,  in  his  own  safe. 
Amongst  these  bills  Poole  knew  that 
there  was  one  for  £1000  given  by  a 
young  nobleman  of  immense  estates, 
but  so  entailed  that  he  could  neither 
sell  nor  mortgage,  aad,  therefore, 
often  in  need  of  a  few  hundreds  for 
pocket-money.  The  nobleman's  name 
stood  high.  His  fortune  was  univer- 
sally known ;  his  honour  unimpeach- 
able. A  bill  of  his  any  one  would 
cash  at  sight  Could  Poole  but  ob- 
tain that  bill  I  It  had,  he  believed, 
only  a  few  weeks  yet  to  run.  Jas- 
per or  Madame  Caumartin  might  get 

It  discounted  even   by  Lord 'a 

own  banker ;  and  if  that  were  too 
bold,  by  any  professional  bill-broker, 
and  all  three  be  oflf  before  a  suspicion 
could  arise.  But  to  get  at  that  safe, 
a  false  key  might  be  necessary. 
Poole  suggested  a  waxen  impression 
of  the  locL  Jasper  sent  him  a 
readier  contrivance — a  queer-looking 
tool,  that  k)oked  an  instrument  of 
torture.  All  now  necessary  was  for 
Poole  to  recover  sufficiently  to  return 
to  business,  and  to  get  rid  of  Uncle 
Sam  by  a  promise  to  run  down  t4i 
the  conntry  the  moment  Poole  ha< 
conscientiously  cleared  some  neces- 
sary arrears  of  work.  While  this  cor- 
respondence went  on,  Jasper  Losely 
shunned  Mrs.  Crane,  and  took  his 
meals  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  with 
Madame  Caumartin.  He  needed  no 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  to  feel  him- 
self at  home  there.  Madame  Caumar- 
tin had  really  taken  a  showy  house 
in  a  genteel  street  Her  own  appear- 
ance was  eminently  what  the  French 
call  dUtinguee.  Drest  to  perfection, 
from  head  to  foot;  neat  and  finished 
as  an  epigram.  Her  face,  in  shape 
like  a  thorough-bred  cobraH^apella, 
— low  smooth  frontal,  widening  at 
the  summit;  chin  tapering,  but 
jaw  strong,  teeth  marvellously  white, 
small,  and  with  points  sharp  as  those 
in  the  maw  of  the  fish  called  the  "  Sea 
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DcTiI;''  eyes  like  dark  emeraldfi,  of 
vrbich  the  pupils,  whei^  she  was 
aDgrj  or  when  slie  was  seheming,  re- 
treated upward  towards  the  temples, 
emitting  a  luminoas  green  raj  that 
shot  throngh  space  like  the  gleam 
that  escapes  from  a  dark-lanthorn ; 
oomplezion  superlatiyely  femimne — 
call  it  not  pale,  but  whit«,  as  if  she 
Uved  on  blanched  alnaonds,  peach- 
stones,,  and  arsenic ;  hands  so  fi&e  and 
80  bloodless,  with  fingers  so  pointedly 
taper  there  seemed  stings  at  their 
tips ;  manners  of  one  who  had  ranged 
all  ranks  of  society  from  highest  to 
lowest,  and  dnped  the  most  wary  in 
each  of  them.  Did  she  please  it,  a 
crown  prince  might  have  thought  her 
yoQth  must  hare  passed  in  the  cham- 
bers of  porphyry  I  Bid  she  please  it, 
an  old  soldier  would  haTe  sworn  the 
creature  had  been  a  vvmndi&rt.  In 
age,  perhaps,  bordering  on  forty.  8he 
looked  younger,  but  had  she  been  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  wicked.  Ah,  happy 
indeed  for  Sophy,  if  it  were  to  save 
her  youth  from  ever  being  fostered  in 
elegant  boudoirs  by  those  bloodless 
bands,  that  the  crippled  vagabond  had 
borne  her  away  from  Arabella's  less 
cruel  unkindness;  better  far  even 
Bugge's  village  stage;  better  far 
steflJthy  by-lanes,  feigned  names,  and 
the  erudite  tricks  of  Sir  Isaac  t 

But  still  it  is  due  even  to  Jasper  to 
state  here,  that  in  Losely's  recent 
design  to  transfer  Sophy  from  Waife's 
care  to  that  of  Madame  Caumartin, 
the  Sharper  harboured  no  idea  of 
a  villany  so  execrable  as  the  character 
of  ^e  Faruienne  led  the  jealous  Ara- 
bella to  suspect.  His  real  object  in 
getting  the  diild  at  that  time  once 
more  into  his  power  was  (whatever 
its  nature)  harmless  compared  with 
the  mildest  of  Arabella's  dark  doubts. 
But  still  if  Sophy  Acid  been  regained, 
and  the  object,  on  regaining  her, 
foiled  (as  it  probably  would  have 
been),  what  then  might  have  become 
df  her  ?  Lost,  perhaps,  for  ever,  to 
Waife — in  a  foreign  land — and  under 
such  guardianship  I  Grave  question, 
which  Jasper  Losely,  who  exercised 
80  little  foresight  in  the  paramount 
question— viz.,  what  som^  day  or 
other  will  become  of  himself? — was 
not  likely  to  rack  his  brains  by  con- 
jecturing I 


Meanwhile  Mrs.  Crane  was  vigilant 
The  detective  police-officer,  sent  to 
her  by  Mr.  Bugge,  could  not  give  her 
the  information  which  Rngge  desired, 
and  which  she  did  not  longer  need. 
She  gave  the  detective  some  informa- 
tion respecting  Madame  Ga>nniartin. 
One  day  towards  the  evening  she  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Unele  Sam. 
He  caUed  ostensibly  to  thank  her  for 
her  kindness  to  his  godson  and 
nephew;  and  to  beg  her  not  to  be 
offended  if  he  had  been  rqde  to  Mf. 
Losely,  who,  he  understood  from 
Dolly,  was  a  particular  Mend  of  hen. 
**^  You  see,  ma'am,  Samuel  Dolly  is  a 
weak  young  man,  and  easily  led 
astray;  but,  luckily  for  himself  he 
has  no  money  and  no  stomach.  So 
he  may  repent  in  time ;  and  if  I  oonld 
find  a  wife  to  manage  him,  he  has 
not  a  bad  head  for  the  main  chance^ 
and  may  become  a  practical  man. 
Bepeatedly  I  have  told  him  he  should 
go  to  prison,  but  that  was  only  to 
ndghten  him, — ^faot  is^  I  want  to  get 
him  safe  down  into  the  country,  and 
he  don't  take  to  that.  So  I  am  forced 
to  say,  'My  box,  home-brewed  and 
Bonih-down,  Samuel  DoHy,  or  a  Lon- 
non  jail,  and  debtors^  allowance.' 
Must  give  a  young  man  his  choice, 
my  dear  lady.'* 

Mrs.  Crane,  observing  that  what  ho 
said  was  extremely  sensible,  Unde  Ssm 
warmed  in  his  confidence. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  him,  till  I 
found  Mr.  Losely  in  his  ack-room ; 
but  ever  since  that  day,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  the  lad  has  had  something 
on  his  mind,  which  I  don't  half  like 
— cracky,  I  think,  my  dear  lady- 
cracky.  I  suspect  that  old  nurse 
passes  letters.  I  taxed  her  with  it, 
and  she  immediately  wanted  to  take 
her  Bible-oath,  and  smelt  of  gin — ^two 
things  which,  taken  together,  look 
guilty." 

**  But,"  said  Mrs.  Crane,  growing 
much  interested,  *'  if  Mr.  Lc«eiy  and 
Mr.  Poole  do  correspond,  what  then?" 

"That's  what  1  want  to  know, 
ma'am.  Excuse  me ;  I  don^t  wish  to 
disparage  Mr.  Losely — a  dashing  gent, 
and  nothing  worse,  I  dare  say.  But 
certain  sure  I  am  that  he  has  put  into 
Samuel  Dolly's  head  something  which 
has  cracked  it!  There  is  the  lad 
now  up  and  dressed,  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  swearing 
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he'll  go  to  old  Latham's  to-morrow, 
and  that  long  arrears  of  work  are  on 
his  oonsciencel  Never  heard  him 
talk  of  oonscienoe  before — ^that  looks 
guilty  I  And  it  does  not  frighten  him 
any  longer  when  I  say  be  ^all  go  to 
prison  for  his  debts ;  and  he's  very 
anzions  to  get  me  ont  of  Lnnnon; 
and  when  I  threw  in  a  word  abont 
Mr.  Losely  (slily,  my  good  lady— just 
to  see  its  effect),  he  grew  as  white  as 
that  paper;  and  then  he  began 
strutting  and  swelling,  and  saying 
that  Mr.  Losely  would  be  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  should  be  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  did  not  care  for  my 
money — ^he  could  get  as  much  money 
as  he  Miked.  That  looks  guilty,  my 
dear  lady.  And,  oh,"  cried  tlncle 
Sam,  clasping  his  hands,  "I  do  fear 
that  he's  blinking  of  something  worse 
than  he  has  ever  done  before,  and  his 


brain'  can't  stand  it.  And,  ma'am,  ^ 
he  has  a  great  respect  for  you ;  and 
you've  a  friendship  for  Mr.  Losely. 
Now,  just  suppose  that  Mr.  Losely 
should  hare  been  thinking  of  what 
▼our  flash  sporting  gents  call  a  harm- 
less spree,  and  my  sister's  son  should, 
being  cracky,  construe  it  into  some- 
thing criminal.  Oh,  Mrs.  Crane,  do 
go  and  see  Mr.  Losely,  and  tell  him 
that  Samuel  DoUy  is  not  safe— is  not 
safe  I" 

'^  Much  better  that  I  should  go  to 
your  nephew,"  said  Mrs.  Crane;  "and 
with  your  leave  I  will  do  so  at  once. 
Let  me  see  him  alone.  Where  shall 
I  find  you  afterwards  ?" 

^At  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house. 
Oh,  my  dear  lady,  how  can  I  thank 
you  enough  I  The  boy  can  be  nothing 
to  you ;  but  to  me,  he's  my  sister's 
son — ^the  blackguard  I" 


CHAFTEa  XYIL 


*  Dices  laborantefl  in  uno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Ciroen." — Hobat. 


Mrs.  Crane  found  Poole  in  his  little 
sitting-room,  hung  round  with  prints 
of  opera-dancers,  prize-fi<2:hters,  race- 
horses, and  the  dog  Billy.  Samuel 
Dolly  was  in  full  dress.  His  cheeks, 
usually  so  pale,  seemed  much  flushed. 
He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement,  bowed  extremely  low  to 
Mr«.  Crane,  called  her  countess,  asked 
if  she  had  been  lately  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  if  she  knew  Madame 
Caumartin;  and  whether  the  nobi- 
lity at  St.  Petersburg?  were  jolly,  or 
stuck-up  fellows,  who  gave  them- 
selves airs; — not  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer. In  fact  his  mind  was  unques- 
tionably disordered. 

Arabella  Crane  abruptly  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "You  are 
going  to  the  gallows,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly. "Down  on  your  knees  and 
tell  me  all,  and  I  will  keep  your 
secret,  and  save  yen ;  lie — and  you 
are  lost  I" 

Poole  burst  into  tears,  and  dropped 
on  his  knees  as  he  was  told. 

In  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Crane  knew 
all  that  she  cared  to  know,  possessed 
herself  6f  Losely's  letters,  and,  leav- 
ing Poole  less  light-headed  and  more 
light-hearted,  she  hastened  to  Unde 


Sam  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house. 
"  Take  your  nephew  out  of  town  this 
evening,  and  do  not  let  him  from  your 
sight  for  the  next  six  months.  Hark 
you,  he  will  never  be  a  good  man; 
but  you  may  save  him  from  the 
hulks.  Do  so.  Take  iny  advice." 
She  was  gone  before  Uncle  Sam 
could  answer. 

She  next  proceeded  to  the  private 
house  of  the  detective  with  whom 
she  had  before  conferred  —  this 
time  less  to  pve  than  to  receive  in- 
formation. Not  half  an  hour  after 
her  interview  with  him,  Arabella 
Crane  stood  in  the  street  wherein 
was  placed  the  showy  house  of 
Madame  Caumartin.  The  lamps  in 
the  street  were  now  lighted — ^the 
street,  even  at  day  a  quiet  one,  waa 
comparatively  deserted.  All  the 
windows  in  the  Frenchwoman's 
house  were  closed  with  shutters  and 
curtains,  except  on  the  drawing-room 
floor.  From  those  the  lights  within 
streamed  over  a  balcony  filled  with 
gay  plants— one  of  the  casements 
was  partially  open.  And  now  and 
then,  where  the  watcher  stood,  she 
could  just  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
passing    form    behind    the    muslin 
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draperies,  or  hear  the  sonnd  of  some 
loader  laugh.  \In  her  dark-grey  dress, 
and  still  darker  mantle,  Arabella 
Crane  stood  motionless,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  those  windows.  The  rare 
foot-passenger  who  brushed  by  her 
torned  involuntarily  to  glance  at  the 
countenance  of  one  so  still,  and  then 
08  involontarily  to  survey  the  house 
to  which  that  countenance  was  lifted. 
No  such  observer  so  incurious  as 
not  to  hazard  conjecture  what  evil 
to  that  house  was  boded  by  the  dark 
lurid  eyes  that  watched  it  with  so 
fixed  a  menace.  Thus  she  remained, 
sometimes,  indeed,  moving  from  her 
post,  as  a  sentry  moves  from  his, 
slowly  pacing  a  few  steps  to  and 
fro,  returning  to  the  same  place,  and 
again  motionless ;  thus  she  remained 
for  hours.  Evening  deepened  into 
night — night  grew  near  to  dawn; 
she  was  still  there  in  that  street,  and 
still  her  eyes  were  on  that  house.  At 
length  the  door  opened  noiselessly — a 
tall  man  tripped  forth  with  a  light 
step,  and  humming  the  tune  of  a  gay 
French  ehanson.  As  he  came  straight 
towards  the  spot  where  Arabella 
Orane  was  at  watch,  from  her  dark 
mantle  stretched  forth  her  long 
arm  and  lean  hand,  and  seized  him. 
He  started,  and  recognised  her. 

"  You  here  I"  he  exclaimed — "you  I 
— at  such  an  hour  I — ^you !" 

*'  I,  Jasper  Losely,  here  to  warn  you. 
To-morrow  the  officers  of  justice  will 
be  in  that  accursed  house.  To-mor- 
row that  woman — not  for  her  worst 
crimes,  they  elude  the  law,  but  for 
her  least,  by  which  the  law  hunts 

her  down — ^will  be  a  prisoner 

No — ^you  shall  not  return  to  warn 
her  as  1  warn  you  "  (for  Jasper  here 
broke  away,  and  retreated  some 
steps  towards  the  house) ;  "  or,  if  you 
do,  share  her  fate.    I  cast  you  off." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Jas- 
per, halting,  till  with  slow  steps  she 
regained  his  side.  "Speak  more 
plainly:  if  poor  Madame  Caumartin 
has  got  into  a  scrape,  which  I  don^t 
think  likely,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  The  woman  yon  call  Oanmartin 
fled  from  Paris  to  escape  its  tribunals. 
She  has  been  tracked;  the  French 
government  have  claimed  her — Hoi 
you  smile.    This  does  not  touch  you." 

"  Certainly  not" 


"  But  there  are  charges  against  her 
from  English  tradesmen ;  and  if  it  be 
proved  that  you  knew  her  in  her  pro- 
per name — ^the  in&mous  Gabrielle 
Desmarete— if  it  be  proved  that  yon 
have  passed  off  the  French  bUlett  de 
banqus  that  she  stole — if  you  were 
her  accomplice  in  obtaining  goods 
under  her  false  name— if  yoa,  enriched 
by  her  robberies,  were  aiding  and 
abetting  her  as  a  swindler  here, 
though  you  may  be  safe  frt>m  the 
French  law,  will  you  be  safe  from 
tlie  English?  You  may  be  innocent, 
Jasper  Losely;  if  so,  fear  nothing. 
You  may  be  guilty;  if  so,  hide,  or 
follow  me  I" 

Jasper  paused.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  trust  implicitly  to  Mrs.  Crane, 
and  lose  not  a  moment  in  profiting 
by  such  counsels  of  concealment  or 
flight  as  an  intelligence  so  superior 
to  his  own  could  suggest.  But 
suddenly  remembering  that  Poole 
had  undertaken  to  get  the  bill  for 
£1000  by  the  next  day— that  if  fii^t 
were  necessary,  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  flight  with  booty  —  his 
constitutional  hardihooVl,  and  the 
grasping  cupidity  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  made  him  reaolve  at 
least  to  hazard  the  delay  of  a  few 
hours.  And  after  all,  might  not  Mrs. 
Crane  exaggerate?  Was  not  this 
the  counsel  of  a  jealous  woman? 
"Pray,"  said  he,  moving  on,  and 
fixing  quick  keen  eyes  on  her  as  she 
walked  by  his  side — "  pray,  how  did 
you  learn  all  these  particulars?" 

"  From  a  detective  policeman  em- 
ployed to  discover  Sophy.  In  con- 
ferring with  him,  the  name  of  Jasper 
Losely  as  her  legal  protector  was  of 
course  stated:  that  name  was  already 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  false 
Caumartin.  Thus,  indirectly,  the 
child  you  would  have  consigned  to 
that  woman,  saves  you  from  sharing 
that  woman^s  ignominy  and  doom." 

"Stuff I"  said  Jasper  stubbornly, 
though  he  winced  at  her  words;  "I 
don\  on  reflection,  see  that  any- 
thing can  be  proved  against  me.  I 
am  not  bound  to  know  why  a  lady 
changes  her  name,  nor  how  she  comes 
by  her  money.  And  as  to  her  credit 
with  tradesmen — nothing  to  speak  of; 
most  of  what  she  has  got  is  paid 
for — what  is  not  paid  for^  is  less 
than  the  worth  of  her  goods.    Pooh  I 
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I  am  not  so  easily  frightened — ^mnch 
obliged  to  jon  'all  the  same.  Go 
home  now ;  'tis  horridly  late.  Grood- 
night,  or  rather  good-morning." 

"Jasper,  mark  me,  if  you  see  that 
woman  again — ^if  you  attempt  to 
saTe  or  screen  her — ^I  shall  know,  and 
yon  lose  in  me  yonr  last  friend — 
last  hope — last  plank  in  a  devooring 
aeal" 

These  words  were  so  solemnly 
uttered  that  they  thrilled  the  hard 
heart  of  the  reckless  man.  ^^  I  have 
no  wish  to  screen  or  save  her,''  he 
said,  with  selfish  sincerity.    ^^And 


aflter  what  you  have  said,  I  would 
as  soon  enter  a  fireship  as  that  house. 
Bnt  let  me  have  some  hours  to  con> 
aider  what  is  best  to  be  done."  ' 

^^Yes,  oonsider — ^I  shall  expect 
you  to-morrow." 

He  went  his  way  up  the  twilight 
streets  towards  a  new  lodging  he 
had  hired  not  far  from  the ,  showy 
house.  She  drew  her  mantle  closer 
round  her  gaunt  figure,  and,  taking 
the  oppi)site  direction,  threaded  tho- 
roughfares yet  lonelier,  till  she  gained 
her  door,  and  was  welcomed  back  by 
the  fiuthful  Bridgett 


CHAPTER  ZVm. 


Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale  to  Mr.  Rugge.  He  is  undeceived  by  a  Solicitor,  and 
left  to  mourn ;  but  in  turn,  though  unconsciously,  Mr.  Rugge  deceives  the 
Solicitor,  and  the  Solicitor  deceives  his  client,  which  is  6s.  8d.  in  the  Solicitor's 
pocket. 


The  next  morning  Arabella  Orane 
was  scarcely  dressed  before  Mr.  Ru^^ 
knocked  at  her  door.  On  the  pre- 
vious day  the  detective  btld  informed 
him  that  William  and  Sophy  Waife 
were  discovered  to  have  sailed  for 
America.  Frantic,  the  unhappy  ma- 
nager rushed  to  the  steam-packet  of- 
fice, and  was  favoured  by  an  inspection 
of  the  books,  which  confirmed  the  hate- 
ful tidings.  As  if  in  mockery  of  his  be- 
reaved and  defrauded  state,  on  return- 
ing home  he  found  a  polite  note  fh)m 
Mr.  Grotobed,  requesting  him  to  call 
at  the  office  of  that  eminent  solicitor, 
with  reference  to  a  young  actress 
named  Sophy  Waife,  and  hinting  ^iiiat 
the  visit  might  prove  to  his  advan- 
tage I"  Dreaming  for  a  wild  moment 
that  Mr.  Losely,  conscience-stricken, 
might  through  this  solicitor  pay  back 
his  £100,  he  rushed  incontinent  to 
Mr.  Gotobed's  office,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  that 
stately  practitioner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Gotobed  with  formal  politehe«w,  "  but 
I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  accidentally 
fVom  my  head-clerk,  who  had  learned 
it  also  accidentally  from  a  sporting 
friend,  that  you  were  exhibiting,  at 
Humberston  during  the  race-week,  a 
young  actress,  named  on  the  play- 
bills (here  is  one)  ^  Juliet  Araminta,' 
and  whom,  as  I  am  informed,  you  had 
previously  exhibited  in  Surrey  and 
elsewhere;  but  she  was  sapposed  to 


have  relinquished  that  earlier  en- 
gagement, and  lefb  your  stage  with 
her  grandfather,  William  Waife.  I 
am  instructed  by  a  distinguished 
dient,  who  is  wealthy,  and  who, 
from  motives  of  mere  benevolence, 
interests  himself  in  the  said  William 
and  Sophy  Waife,  to  discover  their 
residence.  Please,  therefore,  to  ren- 
der up  the  child  to  my  charge,  ap- 
prising me  also  of  the  address  of 
her  grandfather,  if  he  be  not  with  you ; 
and  without  waiting  for  further  in- 
structions from  my  client,  who  is 
abroad,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
any  sacrifice  in  the  loss  of  your  juve- 
nile actress  will  be  most  liberally 
compensated." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  miserable  and  im- 
prudent Rugge,  "I  paid  £100  for 
that  fiendish  child — ^a  three  years'  en- 
gagement— and  I  have  been  robbed. 
Restore  me  the  £100,  and  I  will  tell 
you  where  she  is,  and  her  vile  grand- 
father also." 

At  hearing  so  bad  a  character  la- 
vished upon  objects  recommended  to 
his  client's  disinterested  charity,  the 
wary  solicitor  drew  in  his  pecuniary 
horns. 

"Mr.  Rugge,"  said  he,  "I  under- 
stand from  your  words  that  you  can- 
not place  the  child  Sophy,  alias  Juliet 
Araminta,  in  my  hands.  You  a^ 
£100  to  inform  me  where  ^he  is. 
Have  you  a  lawful  claim  on  her?" 
**  Certainly,  sir;  she  is  my  property." 
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^*  Then  it  is  qtdte  clear  that  though 
yon  may  know  where  she  is,  you  can- 
not get  at  her  yourself,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  plaae  her  in  my  hands. 
Perhaps  she  is — ^in  heaven  1" 

"  Confound  her,  sir  I  no— in  Ame- 
rioa  I  or  on  the  seas  to  it" 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  steam- 
packet  office,  and  seen  the  names  in 
their  hook.  William  and  Sophy  Waife 
flailed  from  liverpool  last  Thursday 
week." 

"  And  they  formed  an  engagement 
with  you — ^received  your  money; 
broke  the  one,  absconded  with  tiLe 
other.    Bad  characters  indeed  I"  > 

"  Bad  1  you  may  well  say  that — ^a 
set  of  swindling  scoundrels,  the  whole 
kit  and  kin.  And  the  ingratitude  I" 
continued  Rugge:  "  I  was  more  than 


tnnate  as  to  ascertain  that  the  stroll- 
ing player  and  little  girl  whom^Mr. 
Darrell  liacl  so  benevolently  peqnested 
him  to  look  up,  were  very  bad  cha- 
racters, and  had  Jeft  the  country  for 
the  United  States,  as,  happily  for 
England,  bad  characters  were  wont 
to  do. 

That  letter  reached  Gtiy  Darrell 
when  he  was  far  awav,  amidst  Hie 
forlorn  pomp  of  some  old  Italian  dty. 
and  Lionel's  tale  of  the  little  gin 
not  very  fresh  in  his  gloomy  thoughts. 
Naturally,  he  supposed  that  the  boy 
had  been  duped  by  a  pretty  face  and 
his  own  inexperienced  kindly  heart: 
And  so  and  so — ^why,  so  end  half  the 
efforts  of  men  who  intrust  to  others 
the  troublesome  execution  of  humane 
intentions  I  The  scales  of  earthly 
justice  are  poised  in  their  quivering 


a  father  to  that  child"  (he  began  to    equilibrium,  not  by  huge  hundred' 
whimper) :  "  I  had  a  babe  of  my  own    weights,  but  by  innnitesinud  grains, 


ono^—died  of  convulsions  in  teething. 
I  thought  that  child  would  have  sup- 
plied its  place,  and  I  dreamed  of  the 
York  Theatre;  but" — ^here  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  folds  of  a  marvellous- 
ly dirty  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

Mr.  Grotobed  having  now,  however, 
learned  all  that  he  cared  to  learn,  and 
not  being  a  soft-hearted  man  (first- 
xate  solicitors  rarely  are),  here  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  said — 

"  Sir,  you  have  been  very  ill-treated, 
I  perceive.  I  must  wish  you  good- 
day;  I  have  an  engagement  in  the 
Oity.  I  cannot  help  you  back  to  your 
£100,  but  accept  this  trifle  (a  £5 
note)  for  your  loss  of  time  in  calling" 
(ringing  the  bell  violently).  "Door — 
show  out  this  gentleman." 

That  evening  Mr.  Gotobed  wrote 
at  length  to  Guy  Darrell,  infonuing 
him  that,  after  great  pains  and  pro- 
longed research,  he  had  been  so  for- 


needing  the  most  wary  caution — ^the 
most  conaiderate  patience — ^the  most 
delicate  touch,  to  arrange  or  readjust 
Few  of  our  errors,  national  or  indi- 
vidual)  come  from  the  design  to  be 
unjust — ^most  of  them  from  doth,  or 
incapacity  to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  being  just.  Sins  of  com- 
mission may  not,  perhaps,  shock  the 
retrospect  of  conscience.  Large  and 
obtrusive  to  view,  we  have  confessed, 
mourned,  repented,  possiblj  atoned 
them.  Sins  of  omission,  so  veiled 
amidst  our  hourly  emotions — blent 
confused,  unseen  in  the  conventional 
routine  of  existence; — Alas  I  could 
these  suddenly  emerge  from  their  sha- 
dow, group  together  in  serried  mass 
and  accusing  order — alas,  alas  I  would 
not  the  best  of  us  then  start  in  dis- 
may, and  would  not  the  proudest 
humble  himself  at  the  Throtie  of 
Mercy  I 
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Joy,  nevertheless,  does  return  to  Mr.  Bugge ;  and  Hope  now  inflicts  herself  on 
Mrs.  Crane.  A  very  fine-looking  Hope,  too^six  feet  one^— strong  as  Aehllles, 
and  as  fleet  of  foot! 

But  we  have  left  Mr.  Rugge  at  Mrs.        "  So  I  have  heard.    You  are  fSsdrly 

Crane's  door ;  adnut  him.    He  bursts  entitled    to    the   return    of    your 

into  her  cbrawing-room,  wiping  his  money — "^ 
brows.  "  Entitled,  of  course— but — ^" 

"Ma'am,    they  are  off   to  Ame-       "There  it  is;  restore  to  me  the 

rioa."  contract  for  the  child's  services." 
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Rugge  gased  on  a  roll  of  bank-notes, 
and  oould  scarcely  believe  ^lis  ejes. 
He  darted  fortb  his  band,  the  notes 
receded  like  the  dagger  in  Macbeth — 
^*  First  the  contract,'*  said  Mrs.  Crane. 
Bngge  drew  out  his  greasy  pocket- 
book,  and  extracted  the  worthless  en- 
gagement. 

"Henceforth,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Crane,  "you  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain; and  whether  or  not  the  girl 
ever  again  fall  in  your  way,  your 
daim  over  her  ceases." 

"The  gods  be  praised  I  it  does, 
ma'am;  I  have  had  quite  enough  of 
her.  But  you  are  everv  inch  a  lady, 
and  allow  me  to  add  that  I  put  yon 
on  my  free  list  for  life." 

Bugge  gtNie;  Arabella  Crane  sum- 
moned Bridgett  to  her  presence. 

"Lor,  miss,"  cried  Bridgett  im- 
pulsively, "who'd  think  you'd  been 
op  all  night  raking  I  I  have  not  seen 
yon  look  so  well  this  many  a  year." 

"  Ah,"  said  Arabella  Crane,  "  I  will 
tell  you  why.  I  have  done  what  for 
many  a  year  I  never  thought  I  should 
do  again — a  good  action.  That  child 
—that  Sophy — ^you  remember  how 
craelly  I  used  her  ?" 

"Oh,  miss,  don't  go  for  to  blame 
yourself;  you  fed  her,  you  clothed  her, 
when  her  own  father,  the  viUing, 
sent  her  away  from  hisself  to  you — 
you  of  all  people — you.  How  could 
you  be  caressing  and  fawning  on  his 
child— their  child?" 

Mrs.  Crane  hung  her  head  gloom- 
ily. "  What  is  past  is  past.  I  hove 
lived  to  save  that  child,  and  a  curse 
seems  lifted  from  my  soul.  Now  lis- 
ten. I  shall  leave  London — ^England, 
probably  this  evening.  You  will  keep 
this  house ;  it  will  be  ready  for  me 
any  moment  I  return.  The  agent 
who  collects  my  house-rents  will  give 
you  money  as  you  want  it  Stint 
not  yourself,  Bridgett  I  have  been 
saving,  and  saving,  and  saving,  for 

dreary  years — nothing  else  to  interest 

me — and  I  am  richer  than  I  seem." 
"But  where  are  yo^  going,  miss?" 

said  Bridgett,  slowly  recovering  from 

the  stupefaction  occasioned  by  her 

mistress's  announcement 
"  I  don't  know—I  don't  care" 
"Oh,  gracious  stars!    is  it  with 

that  dreadfol  Jasper  Losely  ? — it  is, 

it  is.    You  are  crazed,  you  are  be- 
witched, mias  I" 


"  Possibly  I  am  crazed— possibly 
bewitched ;  but  I  take  that  man's  life 
to  mine  as  a  penance  for  all  the  evil 
mine  has  ever  known ;  and  a  day  or 
two  since  I  should  have  said,  with 
rage  and  shame,  ^  I  cannot  help  it ;  I 
loathe  myself  that  I  can  care  what 
becomes  of  him.'  Now,  without  rage, 
without  shame,  I  say,  'The  man 
whom  I  once  so  loved  shall  not  die  on 
a  gibbet  if  I  can  help  it ;  and,  please 
Heaven,  help  it,  I  will.' "  ' 

The  grim  woman  folded  her  arms 
on  her  breast,  and  raising  her  head  to 
its  full  height,  there  was  in  her  face 
and  air  a  stem  gloomy  grandeur, 
which  could  not  have  been  seen  with- 
out a  mixed  sensation  of  compassion 
and  awe. 

"  Go,  now,  Bridgett ;  I  have  said 
all.  He  will  be  here  soon ;  he  will 
come—he  mast  come — ^he  has  no 
choice;  and  then — and  then — "  she 
dosed  her  eyes,  bowed  her  head,  and 
shivered. 

Arabella  Crane  was,  as  usual,  right 
in  her  predictions.  Before  noon  Jas- 
per came — came,  not  with  his  jocund 
swagger,  but  with  that  sideling  sini- 
ster look — look  of  the  man  whom  the 
world  cuts — ^triumphantly  restored  to 
its  former  place  in  his  visage.  Ma- 
dame Caumartin  had  been  arrested ; 
Poole  had  gone  into  the  country  with 
Unde  Sam ;  Jasper  had  seen  a  police- 
officer  at  the  door  of  his  own  lodgings. 
He  slank  away  from  the  fashionable 
thoroughfares-«-slunk  to  the  recesses 
of  Podden  Place— slunk  into  Arabella 
Crane's  prim  drawing^o'oom,  and  said 
sullenly,  "All  is  up ;  here  I  ami"  ^ 

Three  days  afterwards,  in  a  quiet 
street  in  a  quiet  town  of  Belgium — 
wherein  a  sharper,  striving  to  live  by 
his  profession,  would  soon  become  a 
skeleton — in  a  commodious  airy  ^art- 
ment,  looking  upon  a  ma^ncent 
street,  the  reverse  of  noisy,  Jasper 
Losely  sat  secure,  innocuous,  and  pro- 
foundly miserable.  In  another  house,  ' 
the  windows  of  which— facing  those  of 
Jasper's  sitting-room,  from  an  upper 
story— commanded  so  good  a  view 
therein  that  it  placed  him  under  a  sur- 
veillance akin  to  that  designed  by  Mr. 
Bentham's  reformatory  Panopticon, 
sat  Arabella  Crane.  Whatever  her 
real  feelings  towards  Jasper  Losely 
(and  what  those  feelings  were  no 
virile  pen  can  presume  authoritatively 
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to  define ;  for  lived  there  ever  a  man 
who  thoroughly — ^thoroughly  under- 
stood a  woman?)  or  whatever  in 
earlier  life  might  have  been  their  recip- 
rocated vows  of  eternal  love— not  only 
from  the  day  that  Jasper,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  shores,  presented 
himself  in  Podden  Place,  had  their 
intimacy  been  restricted  to  the  aus- 
terest  bonds  of  friendship,  but  after 
Jasper  had  so  rudely  declined  the 
hand  whicfh  now  fed  him,  Arabella 
Crane  had  probably  perceived  that  her 
sole  chance  of  retaining  inteliectuad 
power  over  his  lawless  being,  necessi- 
tated the  utter  relinquishment  of  every 
hope  or  project  that  could  expose  her 
again  to  his  contempt.  Suiting  appear- 
ances to  reality,  the  decorum  of  a  sepa- 
rate house  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  authority  with  which 
the  rigid  nature  of  their  intercourse  in- 
vested her.  The  additional  cost  strain- 
ed her  pecuniary  resources,  but  she 
saved  in  her  own  accommodation  in 


order  to  leave  Jasper  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  stinting  in  his.  There,  then, 
she  sate  by  her  window,herself  unseen, 
eyeing  him  in  his  opposite  solitadt, 
accepting  for  her  own  life  a  barren 
sacrifice^  but  a  jealous  sentinel  on  his. 
Meditating  as  she  sate,  and  as  she  eyed 
him— meditating  what  employment 
she  could  invent,  with  the  bribe  of  em- 
oluments to  be  paid  fdrtlvely  by  her, 
for  those  strong  hands  that  could  have 
felled  an  ox,  but  were  nerveless  in 
turning  an  honest  penny-— «nd  for 
that  restless  mind,  hungering  for  occu- 
pation, with  the  digestion  of  an  os- 
trich for  dice  and  debauch,  riot  and 
fraud,  but  queasy  as  an  exhausted  dy- 
speptic at  the  reception  of  one  inno- 
cent amusement,  one  honourable  toil 
But  while  that  woman  still  schemes 
how  to  rescue  from  hulks  or  halter 
that  execrable  man,  who  shall  say 
that  he  is  without  a  chance  ?  A  chance 
he  has-— WHAT  will  he  do  with 
rr?  • 


BOOK  V.-— OHAFTER  I. 


Envy  will  be  a  science  when  it  learns  the  use  of  the  microscope. 


When  leaves  fall  and  flowers  fade, 
great  people  are  found  in  their  coun- 
try-seats. Look! — ^that  is  Montfort 
Court !  A  place  of  regal  magnificence, 
so  far  as  extent  of  pile  and  amplitude 
of  domain  could  satisfy  the  pride  of 
ownership,  or  inspire  the  visitor  with 
the  respect  due  to  wealth  and  power. 
An  artist  could  have  made  nothing 
of  it.  The  Sumptuous  everywhere— 
the  Picturesque  nowhere.  The  House 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
when  first  commenced  that  horror  of 
the  Beautiful,  as  something  in  bad 
taste,  which,  agreeable  to  our  natu- 
ral love  of  progress,  progressively  ad- 
vanced through  the  reigns  of  succeed- 
ing Georges.  An  enormous  fofode 
— in  dull  brown  brick — ^two  wings 
and  a  centre,  with  double  flights  of 
steps  to  the  hall-door  from  the  car- 
riage-sweep. No  trees  allowed  to 
grow  too  near  the  house ;  in  front,  a 
stately  flat  with  stone  balustrades. 
But  wherever  the  eye  turned,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  park- 
miles  upon  miles  of  park ;  not  a  corn- 
field in  sight— not  a  rooftree— not  a 
spire— only  those  lata  silentia — Btin 


widths  of  turf,  and,  somewhat  thinly 
scattered  and  afar,  those  groves  of 
giant  trees.  The  whole  prospect  so 
vast  and  so  monotonous  that  it  never 
tempted  you  to  take  a  walk.  No 
close  -  neighbouring  poetic  thicket 
into  which  to  plunge,  uncertain 
whither  you  would  emerge;  no  de- 
vious stream  to  follow.  The  very 
deer,  fat  and  heavy,  seemed  bored 
by  pastures  it  would  take  them  a 
week  to  traverse.  People  of  mo- 
derate wishes  and  modest  fortunes 
never  envied  Montfort  Court ;  they 
admired  it— they  were  proud  to  say 
they  had  seen  it.  But  never  di(i 
they  say, 


**  Ohf  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would 
smile  r 


Not  SO,  very— Pdry  great  people! 
'^tJiey  rather  coveted  than  admired. 
Those  oak-trees  so  large,  yet  so  un- 
decayed — ^that  park,  eighteen  miles 
at  least  in  circumference — that 
solid  palace  which,  without  incon- 
venience, could  entertain  and  stow 
away  a  king  and  his  whole  court; 
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•—in  short,  all  that  evidence  of  a 
princely  territory,  and  a  weighty 
rent-roll,  made  English  dnkes  re- 
spectfally  envioos,  and  foreign  poten- 
tates gratifyingly  jealoas. 

But  tarn  from  Uie  front.  Open  the 
gate  in  that  stone  bulnstrade.  Come 
southward  to  the  garden  side  of  the 
house.  Lady  Montfort^s  flower- 
garden.  Yes ;  not  so  dnll ! — flowers, 
even  autumnal  flowers,  enliven  any 
sward.  Stiil,  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
80  h'ttle  reUef;  so  little  mystery 
abont  those  broad  gravel-walks;  not 
a  winding  alley  anywhere.  Oh  for 
a  vulgar  summer-house;  for  some 
alcove,  all  honeysuckle  and  ivy  I 
But  the  dahlias  are  splendid !  Very 
tnie;  only  dahlias,  at  the  best,  are 
SQcb  uninteresting  prosy  things. 
What  poet  ever  wrote  upon  a  dahlia? 
Surely  Lady  Montfort  might  have 
introduced  a  little  more  taste  here — 
bhown  a  little  more  fancy  1  Lady 
Montfort  I  I  should  like  to  see  mv 
lord^s  face,  if  Lady  Montfort  took 
any  such  liberty.  But  there  is  Lady 
Montfort  walking  slowly  along  that 
broad,  broad,  broad,  gravel-walk — 
those  splendid  dahlias,  on  either  side, 
iQ  their  set  parterres.  There  she 
walks,  in  full  evidence  from  all  those 
sixty  remorseless  windows  on  the  gar- 
den front,  each  window  exactly  like 
the  other.  There  she  walks,  looking 
wistfully  to  the  far  end— ('tis  a  long 
way  off) — ^where,  happily,  there  is  a 
wicket  that  carries  a  persevering 
pedestrian  out  of  sight  of  the  sixty 
windows,  into  shady  walks,  towards 
the  banks  of  that  immense  piece  of 
water,  two  miles  from  the  house.  My 
lord  has  not  returned  from  his  nooor  in 
Scotland. — ^My  lady  is  alone.  No  com- 
pany in  the  house — ^it  is  like  saying, 
'^No  acquaintance  in  a  city.''  But 
the  retinue  is  fulL  Though  she 
dined  alone,  she  might,  had  she 
pleased,  have  had  almost  as  many 
servants  to  gaze  upon  her  as  there 
were  windows  now  staring  at  her 
lonely  walk,  with  their  glassy 
^ectral  eyes. 

Jost  as  Lady  Montfort  gains  the 
wicket,  she  is  overtaken  by  a  visitor, 
walking  fast  from  the  gravel  sweep 
by  the  front  ctoor,  where  he  has 
dismonnted-^where  he  has  caught 
sight  of  her :  any  one  so  dismount- 
ing might  have    caught  sight    of 


her— could  not  help  it.  Gardens 
so  fine,  were  made  on  pnrpose  for 
fine  persons  walking  in  them  to  be 
seen. 

"Ah,  Lady  Montfort,"  said  the 
visitor,  stammering  painfully,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  find  you  at  home." 

'*At   home,    George  I"    said    the 
lady,  extending  her  hand ;    "  where 
else   is   it   likely  that  1  should  be    , 
found  ?  But  how  pale  you  are.  What 
has  happened  ?" 

She  seated  herself  on  a  bench, 
under  a  cedar-tree,  just  >vithout  the 
wicket,  and  George  Morley,  our  old 
friend  the  Oxonian,  seated  himself 
by  her  side  familiarly,  but  with  a 
certain  reverence.  Lady  Montfort 
was  a  few  years  older  than  himself— 
his  cousin — ^he  had  known  her  from 
his  childhood. 

"What  has  happened  I"  he  re- 
peated; "nothing  new«  I  have  jost 
come  from  visiting  the  good  bishop." 

"He  does  not  hesitate  to  ordain 
you?" 

"No — ^but  I  shall  never  ask  him 
to  do  so," 

"My  dear  cousin,  are  you  not 
over- scrupulous  ?  You  would  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Ohuroh,  sufficient 
in  all  else  to  justify  your  oompulsory 
omission  of  one  duty,  which  a  curate 
could  perform  for  you." 

Morley  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  One  duty  omitted  1"  said  he.  "  But 
is  it  not  that  duty  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  priest  from  the  lay- 
man? and  how  far  extends  that 
duty  ?  Wherever  there  needs  a  voice 
to  speak  the  Word  —  not  in  the  ^ 
pulpit  only,  but  at  the  hearth,  by  ^ 
the  sick-bed — there  should  be  the 
Pastor  I  No— I  cannot,  I  ought  not, 
I  dare  not!  Incompetent  as  the 
labourer,  how  can  I  be  worthy  of 
the  hire  ?"  It  took  him  long  to  bring 
out  these  words:  his  emotion  in- 
(»-eased  hia  infirmity.  Lady  Mont- 
fort listened  with  an  exquisite  re- 
spect, visible  in  her  compassion,  and 
paused  Ions  before  she  answered. 

G^rge  Moriey  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  a 
good  estate  settled  upon  tne  elder 
son.  George's  &ther  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  kinsman,  the 
Marquess  of  Montfort  (predecessor 
and  ffrandsire  of  the  present  lord) ; 
^and  the  Marquess  had,  as  he  thought, 
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amply  provided  for  George  in  under- 
taking to  secure  to  him,  when  of 
titting  age,  the  living  of  Hamberston, 
the  most  lucrative  preferment  in  his 
gift.  The  living  had  been  held  for 
th^  last  fifteen  years  by  an  incum- 
bent, now  very  old,  upon  the  honour- 
able understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
resigned  in  favour  of  George,  should 
George  take  orders.  The  young  man 
from  his  earliest  childhood  tlms 
destined  to  the  Church,  devoted  to 
tiie  prospect  of  that  profession  all 
his  studies,  all  his  thoughts.  Not 
till  he  was  sixteen  did  his  infirmity 
of  speech  make  itself  seriously  per- 
ceptible ;  and  then  elocution-masters 
undertook  to  cure  it — ^they  failed. 
But  George^s  mind  continued  in  the 
direction  towards  which  it  had  been 
BO  systematically  biassed.  Entering 
Oxford,  he  became  absorbed  in  its 
academical  sh|ides.  Amidst  his  books 
he  almost  forgot  the  impediment  of 
his  speech.  Shy,  taciturn,  and  soli- 
tary, he  mixed  too  little  with  others 
tQ  have  it  much  brought  before  his 
own  notice.  He  carried  off  prizes- 
he  took  high  honours.  On  leaving 
the  university,  a  profound  theolo- 
gian— an  enthusiastic  churchman, 
nlled  with  the  most  earnest  sense  of 
the  pastoi^B  solemn  calling — he  was 
thus  oomplimentarlly  accosted  by 
the  Archimandrite  of  his  College, 
""What  a  pity  you  cannot  go  into 
the  Church!" 

"Cannot — hut  I  am  going  into 
the  Church." 

"  You  1  is  it  possible  ?  But,  perhaps, 
you  are  sure  of  a  living — "  .    . 

"  Yes — ^Humberston." 

^}  An  immense  living,  but  a  very 
lai)y^  population.  Cer^mly  it  is  in 
the  bishop's  own  discretionary  power 
to  ordun  you,  and  for  all  the  duties 
you  can  keep  a  curate.  But — "  The 
t)on  stopped  short,  and  took  snuff. 

That  "But"  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  say,  "  It  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  yon,  but  is  it  fedr  for  the 
Church?" 

So  George  Morley,  at  least,  thought 
that  "  But "  implied.  His  conscience 
took  alarm.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
noble-hearted  man,  likely  to  be  the 
more  tender  of  oonscience  where 
tempted  by  worldly  interests.  With 
that  living  he  was  rich,  without  it 
very  poor.    But  to  give  up  a  oall- 


ing,  to  the  idea  of  which  he  had 
attached  himself  with  all  the  force 
of  a  powerful  and  zealous   nature, 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  scheme 
and  dream  of  his  existence.     He  re- 
mained irresolute  for  some  time;  at 
l&st  he  wrote  to  the  present  Lord 
Montfort,  intimating  his  doubts,  and 
relieving  the  Marquess  from  the  en- 
gagement which  his  lordship's  pre- 
decessor  had   made.     The    present 
Mai'quess  was  not  a  man  capable  of 
understanding    such    scruples.    But, 
luckily  perhaps  for  George  and  for 
the  Church,  the  larger  affairs  of  the 
great  House  of  Montfort  were  not 
administered  by  the  Marquess.    The 
parliamentary  infiuences,   the  eccle- 
siastical  preferments,  together  with 
the    practical     direction    of    mincMr 
agents  to  the  vast  and  complicated 
estates  attached  to  the  title,  were  at 
that  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Carr  Vipont,  a  powerful  member  of 
Parliament,    and    husband    to   that 
Lady    Selina    whose,   condescension 
had  so  disturbed  the  nerves  of  Frank 
Vance  the  artist.    Mr.  Carr  Viponk 
governed  this  vice-royalty  according 
to  the  rules  and  traditions  by  whi(£ 
the  House  of  Montfort  had  become 
great  and  prosp>erous.    For  not  only 
every  state,  but  every  great  seignori^ 
House  has  its  hereditary  maxims  of 
policy ;  not  less  the  House  of  Mont- 
fort than  the  House  of  Hapsburgh. 
Kow  the  House  of  Montfort  made  it 
a  rule  that  all  admitted  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  family  should  help  eadi 
other;  that  the  head  of  the  House 
should  never,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
suffer  any  of  its  branches  to  decay 
and  wither  into  poverty.    The  House 
of  Montfort  also  held  it  a  duty  to 
foster  and  make  the  most  of  every 
species  of  talent  that  could  swell  the 
influence,  or  adorn  the  annals  of  the 
family.    Having  rank,  having  wealth, 
it  sought  also  to  secure  intellect,  and 
to    knit  together  into  solid  union, 
throughout  all  ramifications  of  kin- 
ship and  oousinhood,  each  variety  d 
repute  and  power  that  could  root  the 
ancient  tree  more  firmly  in  the  land. 
Agreeably  to  this  traditional  policy, 
Mr.  Carr  Vipont  not  only  desired  that 
a  Vipont   Morley   should   not  lose 
a  very  good  thing,  but  that  a  very 
ffood  thing  should  not  lose  a  Vipont 
Morley  of  high  academical  distinction 
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— aVipont  Moriey  who  might  be  a 
bishop!  He  therefore  drew  ap  an 
admirable  letter,  which  the  Marqaess 
sigoed— that  the  Marqaess  shonld 
take  the  trouble  of  copying  it  was  oat 
of  the  question — wherein  Lord  Mont- 
fort  was  made  to  express  great  admi- 
ration of  the  disinterested  delicacy  of 
hentiment,  which  proved  George  Yi- 
pont  Moriey  to  be  still  more  fitted  to 
the  care  of  seals ;  and,  placing  rooms 
at  MoDtfort  Court  at  his  service,  (the 
Ifarquess  not  being  himself  there  at 
the  moment),  suggested  that  George 
ahoQid  talk  the  matter  over  with  t£e 
present  incumbent  of  Humberston 
(that  town  was  not  many  miles  dis- 
tant from  Montfort  Court),  who, 
tlioagh  he  had  no  impediment  in  bis 
speech,  still  never  himself  preached 
or  read  prayers,  owing  to  an  affection 
of  the  trachea,  and  who  was,  never- 
theless, a  most  efficient  clergyman. 
Qeorge  Moriey,  therefore,  had  gone 
down  to  MoDtfort  Court  some  months 
ago,  just  after  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Crane.  He  had  then  accepted  an 
iovitation  to  spend  a  week  or  two 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allsop,  the  Rector 
of  Humberston — a  clergyman  of  the 
old  school,  a  fair  scholar,  a  perfeot 
gentleman,  a  man  of  the  highest 
honour,  good-natured,  charitable,  but 
trho  took  pastoral  duties  much  more 
easily  than  good  clergymen  of  the 
new  school — be  they  high  or  low — 
are  disposed  to  do.  Mr.  Allsop,  who 
was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  a 
bachelor  with  a  very  good  fortune  of 
his  own,  was  perfectly  willing  to  ful- 
fil the  engagement  on  which  he  held 
his  living,  and  render  it  up  to  G^rge ; 
bat  he  was  touched  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  George  assured  him 
that  at  all  events  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  displace  the  venerable  incum- 
bent from  a  tenure  he  had  so  long 
and  honourably  held  —  and  would 
wait  till  the  living  was  vacau  d  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Mr.  Allsop 
conceived  a  warm  affection  for  the 
young  scholar.  He  had  a  grand- 
niece  staying  with  him  on  a  visit, 
who  less  openly,  but  not  less  warmly, 
shared  that  affection;  and  with  her 
George  Moriey  fell  shyly  and  timor- 
ooslv  in  love.  With  that  living  he 
would  be  rich  enough  to  marry — 
without  it,  no.  Without  it  he  had 
nothing  but  a  fellowship,  which  ma* 
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trimony  would  forfeit,  and  the  scanty 
portion  of  a  country  squire's  younger 
son.  The  young  lady  herself  was 
dowerless,  for  Allsop^s  fortune  was  so 
settled  tiiat  no  shajre  of  it  would  come 
to  his  grand-niece.  Another  reason 
for  conscience  to  gulp  down  that  un- 
happy impediment  of  speech!  Cer- 
tainly, during  this  visit,  Model's 
scruples  relaxed;  but  when  he  re- 
turned home  they  came  back  with 
greater  force  than  ever — with  greater 
force,  because  be  felt  that  now  not 
only  a  spiritual  ambition,  but  a 
human  love  was  a  casuist  in  favour 
of  self-interest.  He  had  returned  on 
a'  visit  to  Humberston  Rectory  about 
a  week  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
chapter — the  niece  was  not  there. 
Sternly  be  had  for-ced  himself  to  ex- 
amine a  little  more  closely  into  the 
condition  of  the  flock  which  (if  he 
accepted  the  charge)  he  would  have 
to  guide,  and  the  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  the  chief  pastor,  in  a 
populous  trading  town.  He  became 
appalled.  Humberston,  like  most 
towns  under  the  political  influence  of 
a  Great  House,  was  rent  b^  parties. 
One  party,  who  succeeded  in  return- 
ing one  of  the  two  members  for  Par- 
liament, all  for  the  House  of  Mont- 
fort; the  other  party,  who  returned 
also  their  member,  all  against  it.  By 
one  half  the  town,  whatever  came 
from  Montfort  Court  was  sure  to  be 
regarded  with  a  most  malignant  and 
distorted  vision.  Meanwhile,  though 
Mr.  Allsop  was  popular  with  the 
higher  chisBes,  aod  with  such  of  the 
extreme  poor  as  his  charity  relieved^ 
his  pastoral  influence  generally  was 
a  dead  letter.  His  curate,  who 
preached  for  him — a  good  young  maa 
cuuugh,  but  extremely  dull — was  not 
one  of  those  men  who  fill  a  church. 
Tradesmen  wanted  an  excuse  to  stay 
away  or  choose  another  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  they  contrived  to  hear  some 
parage  in  the  sermons,  over  which, 
while  the  curate  mumbled,  they  ha- 
bitually slept— that  they  declared  to 
be  "Puseyite,"  The  church  became 
deserted;  and  about  the  same  time 
a  very  eloquent  Dissenting  minister 
appeared  at  Humberston,  and  even 

grofessed  churchfolks  went  to  hear 
im.  George  Moriey,  alas  1  perceived 
that  at  Humberston,  if  the  churdi 
there  were  to  hold  her  own,  a  power- 
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fal  and  popular  preacher  was  espen- 
tially  required.  His  miod  was  dow 
made  up.  At  Oarr  Yipont's  sugges- 
tion, the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being 
then  at  his  palace,  had  sent  to  see 
him ;  and,  while  granting  the  force 
of  his  scruples,  had  yet  said,  '*Mine 
is  the  main  responsibility.  But  if 
yon  ask  me  to  ordain  you,  I  will  do 
so  without  hesitation;  for  if  the 
church  wants  preachers,  it  also  wants 
deep  scholars  and  virtuous  pastors." 
Fresh  from  this  interview,  (Jeorge 
Morley.came  to  announce  to  Lady 
Montfort  that  his  resolve  was  un- 
shaken. She,  I  have  sdd,  paused  long 
before  she  answered.  "  George,"  she 
began  at  last,  in  a  voice  so  touchingly 
sweet  that  its  very  sound  was  balm 
to  a  wounded  spirit — "I  must  not 
argue  with  you  —  I  bow  before  the 
grandeur  of  your  motives,  and  I  will 
not  say  tl^at  you  are  not  right  One 
thin^  I  do  feel,  that  if  you  thus 
sacrifice  your  inclinations  and  in- 
terests from  scruples  so  pure  and 
holy,  you  will  never  be  to  be  pitied — 
you  will  never  know  regret.  Poor 
or  rich,  single  or  wedded,  a  soul  that 
so  seeks  to  reflect  heaven  will  be 
serene  and  blessed.''  Thus  she  con- 
tinued to  address  him  for  some  time, 
he  all  the  while  inexpressibly  soothed 
and  comforted ;  then  gradually  she 
insinuated  hopes  even  of  a  worldly 
and  temporal  kind — literature  was 
left  to  him — ^the  scholar's  pen,  if  not 
the  preacher's  voice.  In  literature  he 
might  make  a  career  that  would  lead 
on  to  fortune.  There  were  places  also 
in  the  public  service  to  which  a  de- 
fect in  speech  was  no  obstacle.  She 
knew  his  secret,  modest  attachment; 
she  alluded  to  it  just  enough  to  en- 
courage constancy  and  rebuke  de- 
spair. As  she  ceased,  his  admiring 
and  grateful  consciousness  of  his 
cousin's  rare  qualities  changed  the 
tide  of  his  emotions  towards  her  from 
himself,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an 
earnestness  that  almost  wholly  sub- 
dued bis  stutter, — 

"  What  a  counsellor  you  are !— what 
a  soother !  If  Montfort  were  but  less 
prosperous  or  more  ambitious,  what 
a  treasure,  either  to  console  or  to 
sustain,  in  a  mind  like  yours !" 

As  those  words  were  said,  you 
might  have  seen  at  once  why  liidy 
Montfort   was    caUed    haughty   and 


reserved.  Her  lip  seemed  suddenly 
to  snatch  back  its  sweet  smile— her 
dark  eye,  before  so  purely,  soWy 
friend-like,  became  coldly  distant— 
the  .tones  of  her  voice  were  not  the 
same  as  she  answered — 

"Lord  Montfort  values  me,  as  it 
is,  far  beyond  my  merits : — far,"  ehe 
added,  with  a  different  intonation, 
gravely  mournful. 

"Fomve  me;  I  have  displeased 
you.  1  did  not  mean  it  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should '  presume  either 
to  disparage  Lord  Montfort — or — or 
to — "  he  stopped  short,  saving  the 
hiatus  by  a  convenient  stammer. 
"  Only,"  he  continued,  after  a  pauae, 
"only  forgive  me  this  once.  Re- 
collect I  was  a  little  boy  when  yon 
were  a  young  lady,  and  I  have  pelted 
you  with  snowballs,  and  called  you 
'Caroline.**'  Lady  Montfort  sup- 
pressed  a  sigh,  and  gave  the  young 
scholar  back  her  gracious  smile,  but 
not  a  smile  that  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  call  her  "Caroline'* 
again.  She  remained,  indeed,  a  little 
more  distant  than  usual  daring  the 
rest  of  their  interview,  which  was 
not  much  prolonged ;  for  Morley  felt 
annoyed  with  himself  that  he  had  80 
indiscreetly  offended  her,  and  seized 
an  excuse  to  escape.  "By  the  by/' 
said  he,  *'I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Carr  Vipont,  asking  me  to  give  him 
a  sketch  for  a  Gothic  bridge  to  the 
water  yonder.  I  will,  with  your 
leave,  walk  down  and  look  at  the 
proposed  site.  Only  do  say  that  you 
forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you.  Cousin  George,  oh 
yes.  One  word  only— it  is  true  you 
were  a  child  still  when  I  fancied  I 
was  a  woman,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  talk  to  me  upon  all  things,  except 
those  that  relate  to  me  and  Lord 
Montfort ;  unless,  indeed,"  she  added 
with  a  bewitching  half  laugh,  "un- 
less you  ever  see  cause  to  scold  me, 
there.  Good- by,  my  cousin,  and  in 
turn  forgive  me,  if  I  was  so  petulant 
The  Caroline  you  pelted  with  snow- 
balls was  always  a  wayward,  im- 
pulsive creature,  quick  to  take  of- 
fence, to  misunderstand,  and — to  re- 
pent" 

Back  into  the  broad,  broad  gravel 
walk,  walked,  more  slowly  than 
before,  Lady  Montfort  Again  the 
sixty  ghastly  windows  stared  at  her 
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with  all  their  eyes— back  from  the 
gravel  walk,  throagh  n  side-door,  into 
the  pompous  solitude  of  the  stately 
boose — across  long  chambers,  where 
the  mirrors  reflected  her  form^  and  the 
hage  chairs,  in  their  flaunting  damask 
and  flaring  gold,  stood  stiff  on  deso- 
late floors  —  into  her  own  private 
room — neither  large  nor  splendid  that; 
plain  chintzes,  qniet  book-shelves.  She 
need  not  have  been  the  Marchioness 
of  Montfort  to  inhabit  a  room  as  plea- 
sant and  as  Inxnrioos.  And  the  rooms 
that  she  coold  only  have  owned  as 
Marchioness,  what  were  >  those  .worth 
to  her  happiness  f  I  know  not  '*  No- 
thing," fine  ladies  will  perhaps  answer. 
Yet  those  same  fine  ladies  will  con- 
trive to  dispose  their  daughters   to 


answer,  "All.**  In  her  own  room 
Lady  Montfort  sunk  on  her  chair; 
wearily ; — wearDy  she  looked  at  the 
clock — wearily  at  the  books  on  the 
shelves — at  the  harp  near  the  window. 
Then  she  leant  her  face  on  her  hand, 
and  that  face  was  so  sad,  and  so  hum- 
bly sad,  that  you  would  have  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  call  Lady 
Montfort  prooa. 

"  Treasure  !  I  —  II  —  worthless, 
fickle,  credulous  fooll— I— I!" 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  entered 
with  the  letters  by  the  afternoon  post. 
That  Great  House  contrived  to  worry 
itself  with  two  posts  a-day.  A  royal 
command  to  Windsor 

**  I  shall  be  more  aloile  in  the  court 
than  here/*  murmured  Lady  Montfort. 


CHAPTEB  II. 
Traly  salUi  ttie  proverb,  "  Mncli  corn  llee  uoder  the  straw  thU  Is  not  seen.' 


Meanwhile  George  Morley  fol- 
lowed the  long  shady  walk  —  very 
handsome  walk,  full  of  prize  roses 
and  rare  exotics — artificially  winding, 
too — walk  so  well  kept  that  it  took 
thirty -four  men  to  keep  it — noble 
walk,  tiresome  walk — till  it  brought 
him  to  the  great  piece  of  water, 
which,  perhaps,  four  times  in  the 
^ear  was  visited  by  the  great  folks 
io  the  Great  House.  And  being  thus 
oat  of  the  immediate  patronage  of 
fashion,  the  great  piece  of  water  really 
look  natural  —  companionable,  re- 
freshing—  you  began  to  breathe  — 
to  unbutton  your  waistcoat,  loosen 
your  neckcloth  —  quote  Chancer,  if 
you  could  recollect  him,  or  Cowp^,  or 
Shakespeare,  or  Thomson's  S^isons ; 
ia  short,  any  scraps  of  verse  that 
came  into  your  head — as  vour  feet 
grew  joyously  entangled  with  fern — 
as  the  trees  grouped  forest  like  before 
and  round  you  —  trees  which  there, 
beiog  out  of  sight,  were  allowed 
to  ^ow  too  old  to  be  worth  five 
shillmgs  a-piece,  moss-grown,  hoi- 
low-tmnked,  some  pollarded — trees 
invaluable  I  Ha,  tne  hare!  how 
she  scuds !  See,  the  deer  marching 
down  to  the  waterside.  What  groves 
of  bulrushes  —  islands  of  water-lily! 
And  to  throw  a  Gotldc  bridge  there, 
hring  a  great  gravel  road  over  the 
bridge  I    Oh,  shuune,  shame ! 

So  would  have  said  the  scholar,  for 


he  had  a  true  sentiment  for  nature,  if 
the  bridge  had  not  clean  gone  out  of 
his  head. 

Wandering  alone,  he  came  at  last 
to  the  most  umbrageous  and  seques- 
tered bank  of  the  wide  water,  closed 
round  on  every  side  by  brushwood,  or 
still  patriarchal  trees. 

Suddenlv  he  arrested  his  steps — an 
idea  struci  him — one  of  those  odd, 
whimsical,  grotesque  ideas  which 
often  when  we  are' alone  oome  across 
us,  even  in  our  quietest  or  most 
anxious  moods.  Was  his  infirmity 
really  incurable?  Elocution  masters 
had  said  "certainly  not;''  but  they 
had  done  him  no  good.  Yet  had 
not  the  greatest  orator  the  world 
ever  knew  a  defect  in  utterance  ?  He 
too,  Demosthenes,  had,  no  doubt, 
paid  fees  to  elocution  masters,  the 
best  in  Athens,  where  elocution  mas- 
ters must  have  studied  their  art  ad 
unguem,  and  the  defect  had  baffled 
them.  But  did  Demosthenes  despair  ? 
No,  he  resolved  to  cure  himself— 
How  ?  Was  it  not  one  of  his  methods 
to  fill  his  mouth  with  pebbles,  and 
practice  manfully  to  the  roaring  sea  ? 
George  Morley  had  never  tried  the 
effect  of  pebbles.  Was  there  any 
virtue  in  them ?  Why  not  try?  No 
sea  there,  it  is  true;  but  a  sea  was 
only  useful  as  representing  the  noise 
of  a  stormy  democratic  audience. 
To  represent  a  peaceful  congregatior 
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that  still  sheet  of  water  would  do 
as  well  Pebbles  there  were  in 
plenty  joat  by  that  gravelly  oove» 
near  which  a  young  pike  lay  snnninff 
his  green  back.  Half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  the  scholar  picked  up  a 
handful  of  pebble8|,  wiped  them  from 
sand  and  mould,  inserted  them  be- 
tween his  teeth  cautiously,  and,  look- 
ing round  to  assure  himsdf  that  none 
were  by,  bepin  an  extempore  dis- 
course. So  mterested  did  he  become 
in  that  classical  experiment,  that  he 
might  have  tortured  the  air  and  as- 
tonished the  magpies  (three  of  whom 
from  a  neighbouring  thicket  listened 
perfectly  spell-bound)  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  when,  seized  with 
shame  at  the  ludicrous  impotence  of 
his  exertions — with  despair  that  so 
wretched  a  barrier  should  stand  ibe- 
tween  his  mind  and  its  expression — ^he 
flung  away  the  pebbles,  and  smkmg  on 
the  ground,  he  fairly  wept — wept  like 
a  baffled  child. 

The  fact  was,  that  Morley  had 
really  the  temperament  of  an  orator ; 
he  liad  the  orator's  gifts  in  warmth 
of  passion,  rush  of  thought,  logical 
arrangement;  there  was  in  him  the 
genius  of  a  great  preacher.  He  felt 
it— he  knew  it ;  and  in  that  despair 
which  only  Genius  knows,  when  some 
pitiful  cause  obstructs  its  energies 
and  strikes  down  its  powers — ^making 
a  confidant  of  Solitude— he  wept  loud 
and  freely 

'*Do  not  despond,  sir,  I  undertake 
to  cure  you,"  said  a  voioe  behind. 

George  started  up  in  confusion;  a 
man,  elderly  but  fresh  and  vigorous, 
stood  beside  him,  in  a  light  fustian 
jadcet,  a  blue  apron,  and  with  rushes 
in  his  hands,  which  he  continued  to 
plait  together  nimbly  and  deftly  as  he 
bowed  to  the  startled  scholar. 

^  I  was  in  the  shade  of  the  thicket 
Tonder,  sir ;  pardon  me,  I  could  not 
Lelp  hearing  you."; 

The  Oxonian  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
stared  at  the  man  with  a  vague  im- 
pression that  he  had  seen  him  before 
—When?    Where? 

"Tou  can  cure  me,"  he  stuttered 
out ;  *<  what  of  ?— the  folly  of  trying 
to  speak  in  public.  Thank  you,  I  am 
cured." 

<'Nay,  sir,  you  see  before  you  a 
man  who  can  make  ^ou  a  veiy  good 
speaker.     Tour    voice  is    naturally 


fine.  I  repeat  I  can  cure  a  defeat 
which  is  not  in  the  otgan,  but  in  the 
management  f 

"  You  can  I  you  —  who  and  what 
are  you?" 

<'  A  basket-maker,  sir ;  I  hope  for 
your  custom." 

<*  Surely  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  you  ?" 

**  True,  you  once  kindly  suflSired  me 
to  borrow  a  resting-place  on  your  fa- 
ther's land.  One  good  turn  de&erva 
another." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Isaac  peered 
through  the  brambles,  and,  restored  to 
his  original  whiteness,  and  relieved 
from  hui  false,  horned  ears,  marched 
gravely  towards  the  water,  snififed  at 
the  scholar,  slightiy  wagged  his  tail, 
and  buried  himself  amongst  the  reeds 
in  search  of  a  water-rat  he  bad  therein 
disturbed  a  week  before,  and  always 
expected  to  find  again. 

The  sight  of  the  dog  immediately 
cleared  up  the  cloud  in  the  scholar's 
memory ;  but  with  recognition  came 
back  a  keen  curiosity  and  a  sharp  paog 
of  remorse. 

"And your  little  girl?"  he  asked, 
locking  down  abashed. 

"Better  than  she  was  when  we 
last  met  Providence  is  so  kind  to 
us." 

Poor  Waife,  he  never  guessed  that 
to  the  person  he  thus  revealed  himedf 
he  owed  the  grief  for  Sophy's  abduc- 
tion.  He  divined  no  reason  for  the 
scholar's  flashmg.  cheek  and  embar- 
rassed manner. 

"  Yea,  sir,  we  have  just  settied  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  have  a  pretty 
cottage  yonder  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  and  near  the  park-pake. 
I  recognised  you  at  once ;  and  as  I 
heard  you  just  now,  I  'called  to  miod 
that,  when  we  met  before,  you  said 
your  callmg  should  be  the  Church, 
were  it  not  for  your  difficulty  in 
utterance ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  'no 
bad  things  those  pebbles,  if  his  utte^ 
ance  were  thick,  which  it  is  not;'  and 
I  have  not  a  doubt,  sir,  that  the  true 
&ult  of  Demosthenes,  whom  I  pre- 
sume you  were  imitating,  ¥ras  that  he 
spoke  through  his  nose." 

<'Ehl"  said  Uie  sdiolar,  "  through 
his  nose  ?  I  never  knew  tint  I  and 
I—" 

"And  you  are  trying  to  spedt 
without  limgs ;  that  is,  without  air 
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in  them.  Yoa  dont  emoke,  T  pre- 
Bome?" 

"  No— certainly  not." 

^'Yon  most  learn — speak  between 
each  slow  ^ff  of  yonr  pipe.  All 
yon  want  is  time,  time  to  quiet 
the  nerves,  time  to  think,  time  to 
breathe.  The  moment  yon  begin  to 
Btammei^-stop— fill  the  lungs  thus, 
then  try  again  1  It  is  only  a  cleviir 
man  who  can  learn  to  write ;  that  is, 
to  compose;  but  any  fool  can  be 
taught  to  speak. — Courage  I" 

"  If  you  really  can  teach  me,'*  cried 
the  learned  man,  forgetting  all  self- 
reproach  for  his  betrayal  of  Waife  to 
Mrs.  Crane  in  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  hope  that  sprang  up  within  him 
— "  If  you  can  teach  me — if  I  can  but 
con — con — con — oonq — ^" 

**  Slowly  —  slowly  —  breath  and 
time ;  take  a  whiff  from  my  pipe — 
that's  right  Tes,  you  can  conquer 
the  impediment" 

"Then  I  will  be  the  best  friend  to 
you  that  man  ever  had.  There's  my 
hand  on  it" 

"I  take  it,  but  I  ask  leave  to 
change  the  parties  in  the  contract 
I  don't  want  a  friend,  I  don't  deserve 
one.  You'll  be  a  friend  to  my  little 
girl,  instead;  and  if  ever  I  ask  you 


to  help  me  in  aught  for  her  welfare 
and  happiness — " 

"  I  will  hdp,  heart  and  soul  I  slight 
indeed  any  service  to  her  or  to  you 
compared  with  such  service  to  ma 
Free  this  wretched  tongue  from  its 
stammer,  and  thought  and  zeal 
will  not  stammer  whenever  you  say, ' 
*  Keep  your  promise.'  I  am  so  glad 
yonr  little  girl  is  still  with  you." 

Waife  looked  surprised— "  Is  still 
with  me ! — why  not  ?" 

The  scholar  bit  his  tongue.  That 
was  not  the  moment  to  confess;  it 
might  destroy  all  Waife^s  confidence 
in  him.  He  would  do  so  later. — 
'*  When  shall  I  bMpn  my  lesson?" 

•*  Now,  if  you  l&e.  But  have  you 
a  book  in  your  pocket?" 

**  I  always  have." 

"Not  Greek,  I  hope,  sir?" 

"No,  a  volume  of  Barrow's  Ser- 
mons. Lord  Chatham  recommended 
those  sermons  to  his  great  son  as  a 
study  for  eloquence." 

'<Good!  Will  you  lend  me  the 
volume,  sir?  and  now  for  it,  listen  to 
me— one  sentence  at  a  time — dra^ 
your  breath  when  I  do." 

The  three  magpies  pricked  up 
their  ears  again,  and,  as  they  lis- 
tened, marv^ed  much. 


CHAPTKE  XII. 

C<ml4   ve  know   by  what  strange  circumstances  a    man's    genlos   became   prepared   fbr 
practical  success,  we  should  discorer  that  the  most   serrieeable    Items  In   his  eduoa* 
•    tlon  were  nerer  entered  in  the  bills  which  his  Utixet  paid  for  it 


At  the  end  of  the  very  first  lesson, 
George  Morley  saw  that  all  the 
elocution-masters  to  whose  skill  he 
had  been  consigned  were  blunderers 
in  comparison  to  the  basket-maker. 

Waife  did  not  pu2szle  him  with 
scientific  theories.  All  that  the  great 
comedian  required  of  him  was  to 
observe  and  to  imitate.  Observation, 
imitation,  lo  I  the  groundwork  of  aU 
art  I  the  primal  elements  of  all 
genius  I  Not  there,  indeed,  to  halt, 
but  there  ever  to  commence.  What 
remains  to  carry  on  the  intellect 
to  mastery?  Two  steps — to  reflect, 
to  reproduce.  Observation,  imitation, 
reflection,  reproduction.  In  these 
stands  a  mind  complete  and  cod- 
sammate,  fit  to  cope  with  all  Ubour, 
achieve  all  success. 

At   the  end  of  the   first  lesroii 


Qeorge  Morley  felt  that  his  cure  was 
possible.  Making  an  appointment  for 
the  next  day  at  the  same  place,  he 
came  thither  stealthily,  and  so  on 
day  bv  day.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
felt  that  the  cure  was  nearly  sure; 
at  the  end  of  a  month  the  cure  was 
self-evident  He  should  live  to 
preach  the  Word.  True,  that  he 
practised  incessantly  in  private.  Not 
a  moment  in  his  waking  hours  that 
the  one  thought,  one  object,  were  ab- 
sent from  his  mind;  true,  that  with 
all  hu  patience,  all  his  toil,  the  ob- 
stacle was  yet  serious,  might  never 
be  entirely  overcome.  Nervous  hurry 
— ^rapidity  of  action — ^vehemence  of 
feeling  brought  back,  might,  at  un- 
guarded moments,  always  bring  back 
the  gasping  breath  —  the  emptied 
lungs— the  struggling  utterance.    But 
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the  relapse— Hrsrer  and  rarer  now  with 
each  trial,  wonld  be  at  last  scarce  a 
drawback.  "Nay,"  quoth  Waife, 
*'  instead  of  a  drawback,  become  bat 
an  orator,  and  you  will  convert  a 
defect  into  a  beauty/' 

Thus  JQstly  sangaine  of  the  ao- 
complishment  of  hb  life's  chosen  ob- 
ject,  the  scholar's  gratitude  to  Waife 
was  nnspcwkkable.  And  seeing  the 
man  daily  at  last  in  his  own  cottage — 
Sophy's  health  restored  to  her  cheeks, 
smiles  to  her  lip,  and  cheered  at  her 
light  fancy-work  beside  her  grand- 
sire's  elbow-chair,  with  fairy  l^ends 
instilling  perhaps  golden  traths---Bee- 
ing  Waife  thus,  the  scholar  mingled 
with  gratitude  a  strange  tenderness 
of  respect.  He  knew  nought  of  the 
vagrant's  past — ^his  reason  might  ad- 


mit that  in  a  position  of  life  so  at 
variance  with  the  gifts  natural  and 
acquired  of  the  siDgular  basketr 
maker,  there  was  something  rnvsteri- 
ous  and  soBpicious.  But  hd  blushed 
to  think  that  he  had  ever  ascribed 
to  a  flawed  or  wandering  intellect, 
the  eccentricities  of  glorious  Humour 
—abetted  an  attempt  to  separate  an 
old  age  so  innocent  and  genial  from 
a  childhood  so  fostered  and  so  foster- 
ing. And  sure  I  am  that  if  the 
whole  world  had  risen  up  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  one-eyed 
cripple,  George  Morley,  the  well- 
bom  gentleman-^the  r^ned  scholar 
— ^the  spotless  churchman  —  would 
have  given  bim  his  arm  to  lean 
upon,  and  walked  by  his  side  ana- 
shamed. 


CHAPTBB  IV. 

To   Judge    hnman  character  rightly,  a  man  may  sometimes  hare  rery  amall  eaci>erEence, 
pTOTidea  he  has  a  rery  large  heart. 


Numa  Pompilius  did  not  more 
conceal  from  notice  the  lessons  he 
received  from  Egeria,  than  did  George 
Morley  those  which  he  received  from 
the  basket-maker.  Natural,  indeed, 
must  be  his  wish  for  secresy — pretty 
story  it  would  be  for  Humberston,  its 
future  rector,  learning  how  to  preach 
a  sermon  from  an  old  basket-maker! 
But  he  had  a  nobler  and  more  im- 
perious motive  for  discretion — his 
honour  was  engaged  to  it  Waife 
exacted  a  promise  that  he  would 
regard  the  intercourse  between  them 
as  strictly  private  and  confidential. 

''It  is  for  my  sake  I  ask  this,*^ 
said  Waife  frankly,  ''though  I  mi^ht 
say  it  was  for  yours;"  the  Ozoman 
promised,  and  was  bound.  Fortu- 
nately, Lady  Montfort,  quitting  the 
great  house  the  very  day  after  ^orge 
had  first  encountered  the  basket- 
maker,  and  writing  word  that  she 
should  not  return  to  it  for  some 
weeks — George  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  her  lord's  general  invita- 
tion to  make  use  of  Montfort  Court 
as  his  lodgings  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  the  proprieties  of 
the  world  would  not  have  allowed  him 
to  do  while  Lady  Montfort  was  there 
without  either  host  or  female  guests. 
Accordingly,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  comer  of  the  vast  palace,  and  was 


easily  enabled,  when  he  pleased,  to 
traverse  unobserved  the  solitudes  of 
the  park,  gain  the  water-side,  or 
stroll  thence  through  the  thick  copse 
leading  to  Waife^s  cottage  whidi 
bordered  the  park  pales,  solitary,  se- 
questered, beyond  sight  of  Uie  neigh- 
bouring village.  The  great  house 
all  to  himself,  George  was  brought 
in  contact  with  no  one  to  whom,  in 
unguarded  moments,  he  could  even 
have  let  out  a  hint  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  except  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  a  worthy  man,  who 
lived  in  strict  retirement  upon  a 
scanty  stipend.  For  the  Marquess 
was  the  lay  impropriator ;  the  living 
was  therefore  but  a  very  poor  vicar- 
age, below  the  acceptance  of  a 
Vipont  or  a  Vipont's  tutor — sure  to 
go  to  a  quiet  worthy  man  forced  to 
live  in  strict  retirement  George 
saw  too  little  of  this  clergyman, 
either  to  let  out  secrets  or  pick  up 
information.  From  him,  however, 
George  did  incidentally  learn  that 
Waife  had  some  months  previoosly 
visited  the  village,  and  proposed  to 
the  bailiff  to  tdce  the  cottage  and 
osier  land,  which  he  now  rented— that 
he  represented  himself  as  having 
known  an  old  basket-maker  who 
had  dwelt  there  many  years  ago, 
and  had  learned  the  basket  craft  of 
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that  loDff  dfloeaaed  operative  As 
he  offerea  a  higher  rent  than  the 
bailiff  could  elsewhere  obtain,  and  as 
the  bailiff  was  desirous  to  get  credit 
with  Mr.  Oarr  Yipont  for  improving 
the  property,  by  reviving  thereon  an 
art  which  had  fallen  into  desnetade, 
the  bargain  was  stmck,  provided  the 
candidate,  being  a  stranger  to  the 
place^  could  furnish  the  bailiff  with 
any  satis&ctory  reference.  Waife 
had  gone  away,  saying  he  should 
shortly  return  with  vie  requisite 
testimonial.  In  fact,  poor  man,  as 
we  know,  he  was  then  counting  on  a 
good  word  from  Mr.  Hartopp.  He 
had  not,  however,  returned  for  some 
months.  The  cottage  having  been 
meanwhile  wanted  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  an  under  gamekeeper, 
while  his  own  was  under  repair, 
fortunately  remained  unlet  Waife, 
on  returning,  accompanied  by  his 
little  girl,  had  referred  the  bailiff  to 
a  respectable  house-agent  and  col- 
lector of  street  rents  in  Bloomsbury, 
who  wrote  word  that  a  lady,  then 
abroad,  had  authorised  him,  as  the 
agent  employed  in  the  management 
of  a  house  property  from  which  much 
of  her  income  was  derived,  not  only 
to  state  that  Waife  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  likely  to  do  well  whatever 
he  undertook,  but  also  to  guarantee,  if 
required,  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  rent  for  any  holding  of  which  he 
became  the  occupier.  On  this  the 
agreement  was  concluded  —  the  bas- 
ket-market installed.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  there  was 
DO  custom  for  basinet  work,  but 
Waife's  performances  were  so  neat, 
and  some  so  elegant  and  fanciful, 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  contract- 
ing with  a  large  tradesman  (not  at 
Humberston,  but  a  more  distant  and 
yet  more  thriving  town  about  twenty. 
miles  off),  for  as  much  of  such  work 
as  be  could  supply.  Each  week  the 
carrier  took  his  goods  and  brought 
back  the  payments ;  the  profits  amply 
sufficed  for  Waife^s  and  Sophy's  daily 
bread,  with  even  more  thui  tfae  sur- 
plus set  aside  for  the  rent  For  the 
rest,  the  basket-maker's  cottage  being 
at  the  fiirthest  outskirts  of  the  strag- 
gling village  inhabited  but  by  a  la- 
bouring peasantry,  his  way  of  life 
was  not  much  known,  nor  much  in- 
quired into.    He  seemed  a  harmless 


hard-w6rking  man  —  never  seen  at 
the  beerhouse,  always  seen  with  his 
neatly-dressed  little  grandchild  in 
his  quiet  comer  at  church  on  Sun- 
days— a  civil,  well-behaved  man  too, 
who  touched  his  hat  to  the  bailiff, 
and  took  it  off  to  the  vicar. 

An  idea  prevailed  that  the  basket- 
maker  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
foreign  parts,  favoured  partly  by  a 
sobriety  of  habits  which  is  not  alto- 
l^ther  national,  partly  by  something 
m  his  appearance,  which,  without 
being  above  his  lowly  calling,  did  not 
seem  quite  in  keeping  with  it — out- 
landish in  short,— but  principally  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  since 
his  arrivfd  two  letters  with  a  foreign 
postmark.  The  idea  befriended  the 
old  man;  allowing  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  had  probably  outlived  the 
friends  he  had  formerly  left  behind 
him  in  England,  and  on  his  return, 
been  sufficiently  fatigued  with  his 
rambles  to  drop  contented  in  any 
corner  of  his  native  soil,  wherein  he 
could  find  a  quiet  home,  and  earn  by 
light  toil  a  decent  livelihood. 

George,  though  naturally  curious 
to  know  what  had  been  the  result  of 
his  communication  to  Mrs.  Crane, — 
whether  it  had  led  to  Waife's  dis- 
covery or  caused  him  annoyance,  had 
hitherto,  however,  shrunk  from  touch- 
ing upon  a  topic  which  subjected  him- 
self to  an  awkward  confession  of  offi- 
cious intermeddling,  and  might  ap- 
pear an  indirect  and  indelicate  mode 
of  prying  into  painful  family  affairs. 
But  one  day  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  which  disturbed  him  great- 
ly, and  induced  him  to  break  ground 
and  speak  to  his  preoeptor  frankly. 
In  this  letter,  ihe  elder  Mr.  Morley 
mentioned  incidentally  amongst  other 
scraps  of  local  news,  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Hartopp,  who  was  rather 
out  of  sorts,  his  goiod  heart  not  having 
recovered  the  shock  of  having  been 
abominably  "  taken  in''  by  an  impos- 
tor for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  great 
fancy,  and  to  whose  discovery  George 
himsielf  had  providentially  led  (the 
father  referring  here  to  what  George 
had  told  him  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Waife,  and  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Crane), 
the  impostor,  it  seemed,  from  what 
Mr.  EUrtopp  let  fall  —  not  being 
a  little  queer  in  the  head,  as  George 
had   been   led   to  surmise --but  a 
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Tery  bad  cbaracter.  "In  fact,"  ad- 
ded the  elder  Morley,  '*a  diaracter 
80  bad,  that  Mr.  Hartopp  was  too 
glad  to  give  up  the  child,  whom  the 
man  appears  to  have  abdacted,  to  her 
lawftd  protectors ;  and  I  suspect,  from 
what  Hartopp  said,  though  he  does 
not  like  to  own  that  he  was  taken  in 
to  so  gross  a  degree,  that  he  had 
been  actually  introducing  to  his  fel- 
low townsfolk,  and  conferring  fa- 
miliarly, with  a  regnlar  jail-bird — 
perhaps  a  burglar.  How  lacky  for 
that  poor,  soft-headed,  excellent  Jos 
Hartopp — whom  it  is  positively  as 
inhuman  to  take  in  as  if  he  were 
a  born  natural — that  the  lady  you 
saw  arrived  in  time  to  expose  the 
snares  laid  for  his  benevolent  credulity. 
But  for  that,  Jos  might  have  taken 
the  fellow  into  his  own  hon8e~-(ju8t 
like  him  I)— and  been  robbed  by  this 
time  —  perhaps  murdered  —  Heaven 
knows  r' 

Incredulous  and  indignant,*  and 
longing  to  be  empowered  to  vindicate 
his  friend's  fair  name,  George  seized 
his  hat,  and  strode  qaick  along  the 
path  towards  the  basket-maker's  cot- 
tage. As  he  gained  the  water-side, 
he  perceived  Waife  himself,  seated 
on  a  mossy  bank,  under  a  gnarled 
fantastic  thorn-tree,  watching  a  deer 
as  it  came  to  drink,  and  whistling  a 
soft  mellow  tune— the  tune  of  an  old 
English  border-song.  The  deer  lifted 
its  antlers  from  the  water,  and  turned 
its  large  bright  ^es  towards  the  op- 
posite bank,  whence  the  note  came — 
listening  and  wistful.  As  Oeorge's 
step  crushed  the  wild  thyme,  which 
the  thorn-tree  shadowed  —  **  Hush," 
said  Waife,  **and  mark  how  the 
rudest  musical  sound  can  affect  the 
brute  creation."  He  resumed  the 
whistle  —  a  clearer,  louder,  wUder 
tune— that  of  a  livelv  hunting-song. 
The  deer  turned  quickly  round-— un- 
easy, restless,  tossed  its  antlers,  and 
bounded  through  the  fern.  Waife 
again  changed  the  key  of  his  primi- 
tive music  —  a  melancholy  h^Uing 
note,  like  the  belling  itself  of  a  melan- 
choly hart,  but  more  modulated  into 
sweetness.  The  deer  arrested  its 
flight,  and,  lured  by  the  mimic  sound, 
returned  towards  the  water-side,  slow 
and  stately. 

'*I  don't  think  the  story  of  Or- 
pheus charming  the  brutes  was  a 
able  —  do   you,   sir?"   said  Waife. 


''The  rabbits  about  here  know  me 
already ;  and  if  I  had  but  a  fiddle,  I 
would  undertake  to  make  friends  with 
that  reserved  and  unsocial  water-rat, 
on  whom  Sir  Isaac  in  vain  endea- 
vours at  present  to  force  his  acquaint- 
ance. Man  commits  a  great  mis- 
take in  not  cultivating  more  inti- 
mate and  amicable  relations  with  the 
other  branches  of  earth's  great  family. 
Few  of  them  not  more  amusing  than 
we  are — ^naturally,  for  they  have  not 
our  cares.  And  such  variety  of  cha- 
racter, too,  where  you  would  least 
expect  it  r 

George  Morlet.  —  **  ^^  ^^^  ■ 
Oowper  noticed  marked  differences 
of  character  in  his  favourite  hares." 

Waife. — ^*  Hares  I  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  not  two  house-flies  on  a 
window-pane,  two  minnows  in  that 
water,  that  would  not  present  to  ns 
interesting  points  of  contrast  as  to 
temper  and  disposition.  If  house- 
flies  and  minnows  could  but  coin 
money,  or  set  up  a  manufacture- 
contrive  something,  in  short,  to  bay 
or  sell  attractive  to  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
terprise and  intelligence — of  course 
we  should  soon  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  them ;  and  our  despatches 
and  newspapers  would  instruct  us  to 
a  T  in  the  characters  and  propen- 
sities of  their  leading  personages. 
But,  where  man  has  no  pecuniary  nor 
ambitious  interests  at  stake  in  his 
commerce  with  any  class  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, his  information  aboat 
them  is  extremely  confused  and 
superficial.  The  best  naturalists  are 
mere  generalisers,  and  think  they 
have  done  a  vast  deal  when  they 
classify  a  species.  What  should  we 
know  about  mankind  if  we  had  only 
a  naturalist's  definition  of  man  ?  We 
only  know  mankind  by  knocking 
classification  on  the  head,  and  study- 
ing each  man  as  a  class  in  himself. 
Compare  Buffon  with  Shakespeare! 
Alas!  sir  —  can  we  never  have  a 
Shakespeare  for  house-flies  and  min- 
nows?" 

George  Morley.  —  "  With  all  re- 

rict  for  minnows  and  houAe-flies, 
we  found  another  Shakespeare,  he 
might  be  better  employed,  like  bis 
prdlecessor,  in  selecting  individnali- 
ties  from  the  classifications  of  man." 

Waifb. — ^**  Being  yourself  a  min, 
you  think  so — a  nouse-fly  might  be 
of  a  different   opinion^    But   permit 
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me,  at  least,  to  doabt  whether  snch 
an  investigator  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  hia  own  happi- 
nees,  though  I  grant  that  be  would  be 
80  in  reference  to  yoar  intellectaal 
aoraaement  and  social  interests.  Poor 
Shakespeare! — How  mnch  he  must 
have  suffered !" 

Gborgb  Morlet.  — "  You  mean 
that  ha  must  have  been  racked  by 
the  passions  he  describes  —  bruised 
by  collision  with  the  hearts  he  dis- 
peets.  That  is  not  necessary  to 
genius.  The  judge  on  his  bench,  sum- 
ming up  evidence,  and  charging  tlie 
jory,  has  no  need  to  have  shared  the 
temptations,  or  been  privy  to  the 
acts,  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Tet 
how  consummate  may  be  bis  analy- 
sis I" 

*'  No,"  cried  Waife  roughly.  "  No. 
Your  illustration  destroys  your  argu- 
ment The  judge  knows  nothing  of 
the  prisoner !  There  are  the  circum- 
stances—there is  the  law.  By  these 
he  generalises — by  these  he  judges — 
right  or  wrong.  But  of  the  iodivi- 
dual  at  the  bar — of  the  world — ^the 
tremendous  world  within  that  indi- 
vidaal  heart — I  repeat — he  knows 
Dothiog.  Did  he  know,  law  and  cir-  ^ 
cQmstance  might  vanish  —  human ' 
justice  would  be  paralysed.  Ho, 
there!  place  that  swart-visaged,  ill- 
kx>kiog  foreigner  in  the  dock,  and  let 
counsdopen  the  case — ^bear  the  wit- 
nesses depose !  O,  horrible  wretch ! 
—a  murderer — ^unmanly  murderer ! — 
a  defenceless  woman  smothered  by 
caitiff  hands!  Hang  him  up — hang 
him  up  1  'ISoftly,'  whispers  the  Poet, 
and  lifts  the  veil  from  the  Assassin's 
heart.  '  Lo  I  it  is  Othello  the  Moor  I' 
"What  jury  now  dare,  find  that  criminal 
gnilty  ? — what  judge  now  will  put  on 
the  black  cap? — who  now  says — *  Hang 
him  np-^ang  him  up  ?' " 

With  such  lifelike  force  did  the 
Comedian  vent  this  passionate  out- 
horst,  that  he  thrilled  his  listener 
with  an  awe  akin  to  that  which  the 
convicted  Moor  gathers  round  him- 
self at  the  close  of  the  sublime  drama  : 
Even  Sir  Isaac  was  startled;  and, 
leaving  his  hopeless  pursuit  of  'the 
water-rat,  uttered  a  low  bark,  came 
to  his  master,  and  looked  into  his  fuse 
with  solemn  curiosity. 

Waitk — relapsing  into  colloquial 
accents  — "Why  do  we  sympathise 
with  those  above  us  more  thal^  with 
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those  below?  why  with  the  sorrows 
of  a  king  rather  than  those  of  a  beg- 
gar? why  does  Sir  Isaac  sympathise 
with  me  more  than  (let  that  water- 
rat  vex  him  ever  so  much)  I  can 
possibly  sympathise  with  him?  — 
«  whatever  be  the  cause,  see  at  least, 
Mr.  Morley,  one  reason  why  a  poor 
creature  like  myself  finds  it  better 
employment  to  cultivate  the  intimacy 
of  brutes  than  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  men.  Amon^  men,  all  are  too 
high  to  sympathise  with  me ;  but  I 
have  known  two  friends  who  never 
injured  nor  betrayed  me.  Sir  Isaac 
is  one,  Wamba  was  another.  Wamba, 
sir,  the  native  of  a  remote  district  of 
the  globe  (two  friends  civilised  Eu- 
rope is  not  large  enough  to  afford  to 
any  one  man) — Wamba,  sir,  was  less 
gifted  by  nature,  less  refined  by  edu- 
cation, than  Sir  Isaac ;  but  he  was  a 
safe  and  trustworthy  companion. 
Wamba,.  sir,  was — an  opossum." 

Qborqe  Morlet.  —  "  Alas,  my 
dear  Mr.  Waife,  I  fear  that  men  must 
have  behaved  very  ill  to  you." 

Waipe. — "  I  have  no  right  to  com-^ 
plain.  I  have  behaved  very  ill  to  my- 
self. When  a  man  is  his  own  enemy, 
he  is  very  unreasonable  if  he  expect 
other  men  to  be  his  benefactors." 

George  Morley  (with  emotion). 
— "  Listen,  I  have  a  confession  to 
make  to  you.  I  fear  I  have  done  you 
an  injury — where,  officiously,  I  meant 
to  do  a  kindness.''  The  scholar 
hurried  on  to  narrate  the  particulars 
of  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Orane.  On  con- 
cluding the  recital  her  added — ^*  When 
again  I  met  you  here  and  learned  that 
your  Sophy  was  with  you,  I  felt  inex- 

?re6sibly  relieved.  It  was  clear  then, 
thought,  that  your  grandchild  had 
been  left  to  your  care  unmolested, 
either  that  you  had  proved  not  to  be 
the  person  of  whom  the  parties  were 
in  search,  or  family  affairs  had  been 
so  explained  and  reconciled,  that  my 
interference  had  occasioned  you  no 
harm.  But  to-day  I  have  a  letter 
from  my  father  which  disquiets  me 
mnch.  It  seems  that  the  persons  in 
question  did  visit  Gatesboro'  and 
have  maligned  you  to  Mr.  Hartopp. 
Understand  me,  I  ask  for  no  confi- 
dence which  you  may  be  unwilling 
to  give ;  but  if  you  will  arm  me  with 
the  power  to  vindicate  your  character 
from  aspersions  which  I  need  not 
your  assurance  to  hold   unjust .  and 
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false,  I  will  not  rest  till  that  task  be 
triumphaDtl^  accomplished." 

Waife — in  a  tone  calm  bat  de- 
jected.—  "I  thaok  jrou  with  all  my 
heart  Bat  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  I  am  glad  that  the  sabject  did 
not  start  ap  between  as  ontil  sach  . 
little  service  as  I  could  render  you, 
Mr.  Morley,  was  pretty  well  over.  It 
woald  have  been  a  pity  if  yoa  had 
been  compelled  to  drop  all  commani- 
cation  with  a  man  of  attainted 
chaiacter  before  yoa  had  learned 
how  to  manage  the  powers  that  will 
enable  yoa  hereafter « to  exhort  sin- 
ners  worse  than  I  have  been.  Haslu 
sir!  yoa  feel  that,  at  least  now,  I 
am  an  inoffensive  old  man — ^labour- 
ing for  a  hamble  livelihood.  Yoa 
wul  not',repeat  here  what  you  may 
have  heard,  or  yet  hear,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  my  former  life?  You  will 
not  send  me  and  my  grandchild  forth 
from  our  obscure  refage  to  confront  a 
world  with  which  we  have  no  strength 
to  cop  ?  And,  believing  this,  it  onlv 
remains  for  me  to  say  Fare-you-well, 
sir." 

**I  should  deserve  to  lose  spe — 
spe — ^speech  altogether,"  cried  the 
Oxonian,  gasping  and  stammering 
fearfully  as  he  caught  Waife  firmly 
by  the  arm,  "  if  I  suffered-nauff—sufif 
— suff— " 

"One,  two  I  take  time,  sirT  said 
the  Comedian  softly.  And  with  a 
sweet  patience  he  reseated  himself  on 
the  bank. 

The  Oxonian  threw  himself  at 
length  by  the  outoast's  side;  and 
with  the  noble  tenderness  of  a  nature 
as  chivfijrously  Christian  as  Heaven 
ever  gave  to  priest,  he  rested  his 
folded  hands  upon  Walfe's  shoulder, 
and  looking  him  full  and  close  in  the 
face,  said  thus,  slowly,  deliberately, 
not  a  stammer — 

<<  Yoa  do  not  guess  what  you  have 
done  for  me;  you  have  secured  to 
me  a  home  and  a  career — the  wife  of 
whom  I  must  otherwise  have  de- 
spaired— ^the  divine  vocation  on  which 
all  my  earthly  hopes  were  set,  and 
which  I  was  on  the  eve  of  renouncing 
—do  not  think  these  are  obligations 
which  can  be  lightly  shaken  off.  If 
there  are  circumstances  which  forbid 
me  to  disabuse  others  of  impressions 
which  wrong  you,  imagine  not  that 
their  false  notions  will  affect  my  own 
gratiitade— my  own  respect  for  you  I" 


"  Nay,  sir  1  they  ought— they  mast 
Perhaps  not  your  exaggerated  grati- 
tude ror  a  service  which  you  should 
not,  however,  measure  by  its  effects 
on  yourself,  but  by  the  Gdightness  of 
the  trouble  it  gave  to  me;  not  per- 
haps your  gratitude — but  your  respect 
yes." 

**I  tell  you  no  I  Do  you  fancy 
that  I  cannot  judge  of  a  man's 
nature  without  calling  on  him  to 
trust  me  with  all  the  secrets  —  all 
the  errors,  if  you  will,  of  his  past  life! 
Will  not  the  calling  to  which  I  may 
now  hold  myself  destined  give  me 
power  and  commandment  to  absolve 
all  those  who  truly  repent  and  ud- 
feignedly  believe?  Oh,  Mr.  Waife! 
if  in  earlier  days  you  have  sinned,  do 
you  not  repent?  and  how  often,  ia 
many  a  lovely  gentie  sentence  dropped 
unawares  from  your  lips,  have  I  had 
cause  to  know  that  yua  unfeignedly 
believe  I  Were  I  now  clothed  with 
sacred  authority,  could  I  not  absolve 
you  as  a  priest?  Think  yoa  that,  io 
the  meanwhile,  I  dare  judge  you  as  a 
man?  I— life's  new  recruit  guard- 
ed hitherto  from  temptation  by  care- 
ful parents  and  favouring  fortune— 
/  presume  to  judge,  and  judge 
harshly,  the  grey -haired  veteran, 
wearied  by  the  march,  wounded  in 
the  battle  V* 

'*You  are  a  noble-hearted  humao 
being,"  said  Waife,  greatiy  affected. 
"  And — ^mark  my  words — ^a  mantle  of 
charity  so  large  you  will  live  to  wear 
as  a  robe  of  honour.  But  hear  me, 
sir  I  Mr.  Hartopp  also  is  a  man  io- 
finitely  charitable,  benevolent,  kindly, 
and,  through  all  his  simplicity,  acute- 
ly shrewd.  Mr.  Hartopp,  on  hearing 
what  was  said  i^ainst  me,  deemed 
me  unfit  to  retain  my  grandchild, 
resigned  the  trust  I  had  confided  to 
him,  and  would  have  given  me  ahns, 
no  doubt,  had  I  asked  them,  but  not 
his  hand.  Take  your  hands,  sir,  from 
my  shoulder,  lest  the  touch  sully 
you." 

George  did  take  his  hands  from 
the  vagrant's  shoulder,  but  it  was  to 
grasp  the  hand  that  waived  them  oSt 
and  struggled  to  escape  the  pressare. 
"You  are  innocent  you  are  inno- 
cent! forgive  me  that  I  spoke  to 
you  of  repentance,  as  if  you  had  been 
guilty.  I  feel  you  are  innocent- 
feel  it  by  my  own  heart.  You  torn 
away.    I  defy  you  to  say  that  you 
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are  goilty  of  what  has  been  laid  to 
your  chiunge,  of  what  has  darkened 
your  good  name,  of  what  Mr.  Har* 
topp  believed  to  yoar  prejudice. 
Look  me  in  the  face  and  say, '  I  am 
not  innocent,  I  have  not  been  be- 
Ued.'" 

Waife  renudned  yoiceless— motion- 
less. 

The  young  man,  in  whose  nature 
lay  yet  unproved  all  those  grand 
qualities  of  heart,  without  which, 
never  was  there  a  grand  orator,  a 
grand  preacher  —  qualities  which 
grasp  the  results  of  argument,  and 
arrive  at  the  end  of  elaborate  reason- 
ing by  sadden  impulse — here  released 
Waife's  hand,  rose  to  his  feet,  and, 
facing  Waife,  as  the  old  man  sate 
with  face  averted,  eyes  downcast^ 
breast  heaving,  said  loftily — 

*' Forget  that  I  may  soon  be  the 
Christian  minister  whose  duty  bows 
his  ear  to  the  lips  of  shame  and 
guilt — whose  hand,  when  it  points  to 
Heaven,  no  mortal  touch  can  sully — 
whose  sublimest  post  is  by  the  sin- 
ner's side.  Look  on  me,  but  as  man 
and  gentleman.  See,  I  now  extend 
this  hand  to  you.  If,  as  man  and 
gentleman,  you  have  done  that  which, 
could  all  hearts  be  read,  all  secrets 
known  —  human  judgment  reversed 
by  Divine  omniscience — forbids  you 
to  take  this  hand — then  reject  it — go 
hence — we  parti  But,  if  no  such 
act  be  on  your  conscience —however 
you  submit  to  its  imputation — then 
in  the  name  of  Truth,  as  man  and 
gentleman  to  man  and  gentleman,  I 
command  you  to  take  this  right  hand, 
and  in  the  name  of  that  Honour  which 
bears  no  paltering,  I  forbid  you  to  dis- 
objgr." 

The  vagabond  rose,  like  the  dead 
at  the  Bpdl  of  a  magician — took,  as 
if  irresistibly,  the  h^d  held  out  to 
him.  And  the  scholar,  overjoyed, 
fell  on  his  breast,  embracing  him  as 
a  son. 

"You  know,"  said  George,  in 
trembling  accents,  "  that  the  hand 
yoQ  have  taken  will  never  betray — 
never  desert ;  but  is  it— is  it  really 
powerless  to  raise  and  to  restore  you 
to  your  place?" 

"Powerless  amongst  your  kind  for 
that  indeed,"  answered  Waife,. in  ac- 
oeDts  still  more  tremulous.  "  All  the 
kiogs  of  the  earth  are  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  name  that  has  once 


been  trampled  into  the  mire.  Learn 
that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  me 
to  clear  myself,  but  that  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  me  to  confide  to  mor- 
tal being  a  single  plea  in  defence  if  I 
am  innocent,  in  extenuation  if  I  am 
guilty.  And  saying  this,  and  en- 
treating you  to  hold  it  more  merciful 
to  condemn  than  to  question  me — for 
question  is  torture— I  cannot  reject 
your  pity ;  but  it  would  be  mockery 
to  offer  me  respect  I" 

^What!  not  respect  the  fortitude 
which  calumny  cannot  crush  ?  Would 
that  fortitude  be  possible  if  you  were 
not  calm  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
false  witnesses  can  mislead  the  Eternal 
Judge?  Respect  you!  yes— because 
I  have  seen  you  happy  m  despite  of 
men,  and  therefore  I  know  that  the 
cloud  around  you  is  not  the  frown  of 
heaven." 

'  «  Oh,"  cried  Waife,  the  tears  roll- 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  "and  not  an 
hour  ago  I  was  jesting  at  human 
friendship — venting  graceless  spleen 
on  my  fellow-men  I  And  now — ^now 
— Ah  I  sir,  Providence  is  so  kind  to 
me !  And," — said  he,  brushing  away 
his  tears,  as  the  old  arch  smile  began 
to  play  round  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
—  "and  kind  to  me  in  the  very 
quarter  in  which  unkindness  had 
most  sorely  smitten  me.  True,  you 
directed  towards  me  the  woman  who 
took  from  me  my  grandchild  —  who 
destroyed  me  in  the  esteem  of  good 
Mr.  Hartopp.  Well,  you  see,  I 
have  my  sweet  Sophy  back  again; 
we  are  in  the  home  of  all  others  I 
most  longed  for;  and  that  woman- 
yes,  I  can,  at  least,  thus  ftf,  confide  to 
you  9iy  secrets,  so  that  you  may  not 
blame  yourself  for  sending  her  to 
Gatesboro'— ^that  very  woman  knows 
of  my  shelter — furnished  me  with 
the  very  reference  necessary  to  obtun 
it;  has  freed  my  grandchild  from 
a  loathsome  bondage,  which  I  could 
not  have  legally  resisted ;  and  should 
new  persecutions  chase  us,  will  watch, 
and  warn,  and  help  us.  And  if  you 
ask  me  how  this  change  in  her  was 
eflTected — how,  when  we  had  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  green  fields,  and 
deemed  that  only  in  the  crowd  of  a 
city  we  could  escape  those  who  pur- 
sued us  when  discovered  there,  though 
I  fancied  myself  an  adept  in  disguise, 
and  the  child  and  the  dog  were  never 
seen  out  of  the  four  garret  walls  in 
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wbich  I  hid  them  ; — if  yon  ask  me,  I 
say,  to  explain  how  that  very  womem 
was  BnddeDly  oonverted  from  a  re- 
morseless foe  into  a  saving  gaardiao,  I 
can  only  answer  by  no  wit,  no  device, 
no  persaasive  art  of  mine.  Providence 
softened  her  heart,  and  made  it  kind, 
JHst  at  the  moment  when  no  other 
agency  on  earth  could  have  rescued 
ns  from — ^from — ^" 

"  Say  no  mor&— I  gness !  the  paper 
this  woman  showed  me  was  a  legal 
form  anthorising  your  poor  little 
Sophy  to  be  given  np  to  the  care  of 
a  father.  I  guess !  of  that  father  yon 
would  not  speak  ill  to  me ;  yet  from 
that  father  yon  would  save  your 
grandchild.  Say  no  more.  And 
yon  quiet  home — your  humble  em- 
ployment, really  content  you  ?" 

'*0h,  if  such  a  life  can  but  last  I 
Sophy  is  so  well,  so  cheerful,  so 
happy.  Did  not  yon  hear  her  sing- 
ing the  other  day?  She  never  used 
to  sing  I  But  we  had  not  been  here 
a  week  when  song  broke  out  from 
her,  untaught  as  from  a  bird.  But  if 
any  ill  report  of  me  travi^  hither  from 
Gatesboro',  or  elsewhere,  we  should  be 
sent  away,  and  the  bird  would  be  mute 
in  my  thorn  tree — Sophy  would  sing 
no  more." 

'*Do  not  fear  that  slander  shall 
drive  you  hence.  Lady  Montfort, 
you  know,  is  my  cousin,  but  you 
know  not — few  do— how  thoroughly 

fnerous  and  gentle-hearted  she  is. 
will  speak  of  you  to  her — Oh,  do 
not  look  alarmed.  She  will  take 
my  word  when  I  tell  her,  *that  is 
a  good  man ;'  and  if  she  ask  more, 
it  will  be  enough  to  say,  *  those  who 
have  known  better  days  are  Ic^h  to 
speak  to  strangers  of  the  past.' " 

"I  thank  you  earnestly,  sincerely," 
said  Waife,  brightening  np.  **One 
favour  more  —  If  you  saw  in  the 
formal  document  shown  to  you,  or 
retain  on  your  memory,  the  name  of 
— of  the  person  authorised  to  claim 
Sophy  as  his  child,  you  will  not  men- 
tion it  to  Lady  Montfort.  I  am  not 
sure  if  ever  she  heard  that  name,  but 
she  may  have  done  so— and — and — ^" 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  seemed  to 
muse ;  then  went  on,  not  concluding 
his  sentence.    "You  are  so  good  to 


me, ''Mr.  Morley,  that  I  wish  to  con- 
fide in  you  as  far  as  I  can.  Now, 
you  see  I  am  already  an  old  man, 
and  my  chief  object  is  to  raise  np  a 


friend  for  Sophy  when  I  am  gone 
friend  in  her  own  sex,  sir.  Oh,  yon 
cannot  guess  how  I  long — how  I 
yearn  to  view  that  child  under  the 
holy  fostering  eyes  of  woman.  Po^ 
haps  if  Lady  Montfort  saw  my  pretty 
Sophy,  she  might  take  a  fancy  to  her. 
Oh,  if  she  did  — if  she  did!  And 
Sophy,"  added  Waife  proadly,  "A« 
a  right  to  respect  She  is  not  like 
me— any  hovel  good  enough  for  me : 
But  for  her! — do  you  know  that  I 
conceived  that  bop&— that  the  hope 
helped  to  lead  me  back  here  when, 
months  ago,  I  was  at  HumberstOD, 
intent  upon  rescuing  Sophy;  and 
saw,  though,"  observed  Waife,  with 
a  sly  twitch  of  the  muscles  round 
his  mouth, "  I  had  no  right  at  that 
precise  moment  to  be  seeing  any- 
thing— ^Lady  Montfort*s  humane  fear 
for  a  blind  old  impostor,  who  was 
trying  to  save  his  dog  —  a  black 
dog,  sir,  who  had  dyed  his  hair,— 
from  her  carriage  wheels.  And  the 
hope  became  stronger  still,  when, 
the  first  Sunday  I  attended  yon  vil- 
lage church,  I  again  saw  that  fair— 
wondrously  fahr— &ce  at  the  far  end 
— fair  as  moonlight  and  as  melan- 
choly. Strange  it  is,  sir,  that  I, 
naturally  a  boisterous  mirUiful  man, 
and  now  a  shy,  skulking  fugitive— -feel 
more  attracted,  more  allured  toward 
a  countenance,  in  proportion  as  I 
read  there  the  trace  of  sadness.  I 
feel  less  abashed  by  my  own  nothing- 
ness— ^more  emboldened  to  approach 
and  say  — *  not  so  far  apart  from 
me,  thou  too  hast  suffered  * — Why  is 
this?" 

Gbobge  Morlet. — ^'''The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no 
God ;'  but  the  fbol  hath  not  said  in 
his  heart  that  there  is  no  sorrows- 
pithy  and  most  profound  sentence; 
intimating  the  irrefragable  chain  that 
binds  men  to  the  Father.  And  where 
the  chain  tightens,  the  children  are 
closer  drawn  togetho*.  But  to  your 
wish— I  will  remember  it.  And  when 
my  cousin  returns,  she  shall  see  your 
Sophy." 
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I  BATB  knocked  abont  the  world, 
and  allowed  ObservatioD,  with  con- 
siderable extent  of  view,  to  snrvey 
mankind,  if  not  from  China  to  Pern, 
at  least  from  the  Court  to  the  kit- 
chen, from  the  UniverBity  to  the 
BbilliDg  Ordinary;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  wandenngs  and  fratemisings, 
I  have  naturally  met  with  strange 
people  enough,  wise  and  otherwise; 
some  lovely,  and  some  fos  si  Men; 
some  eccentric,  and  millions  implac- 
ably commonplace.  But  there  are 
Tarioua  types  of  human  character 
which,  though  frequently  hearing  of 
them,  and  reading  of  them,  in  con- 
reisations,  and  books,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of;  and 
this  is  all  the  more  noticeable,  because 
the  types  are  said  to  be  abundant  To^ 
call  these  mythical  people,  would  be* 
rash;  no   cautions   mind  will   limit 


nature  to  the  boundaries  of  our  wdi- 
vidual  experience,  nor  pronounce 
that  an  animal  cannot  veritably  exist 
because  the  seeker  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered it ;  and  as  my  mind  piques 
itself  on  being  intensely  philosophi- 
cal, it  refuses  to  pronounce  the  Un- 
met People  to  be  myths.  I  am  ready 
to  give  the  most  eeneroos  credence 
to  the  reports  of  others.  If  they  say 
they  have  met  such  people,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  my  researches  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  The  world  is  wide, 
nature  is  various ;  let  us  rather  seek 
than  den^.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be 
rigorous  m  the  truth,  no  man  care- 
lessly saying  he  has  seen  the  animal 
which  in  truth  he  has  not  seen,  and 
all  of  us  confessing  our  ignorance 
with  great  freedom.  Among  ^'The 
people  I  have  never  met,"  a  few  may 
be  registered  here  as  specimens 


NO.  I. — THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  REALLY  BAD  BOOK. 


A  very  interesting  type,  unfortu- 
oately  to  me  quite  unknown.  I  have 
teen  and  lived  with  authors  of  all 
classes,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
merit:  profound  thinkers,  and  think- 
ers not  so  profound ;  brilliant  wits, 
and  wits  of  paste;  learned  pundits, 
and  scholars  of  imperfect  accuracy; 
laborious  compilers,  and  men  with 
able  scissors ;  men  with  great  crea- 
tive power,  and  men  with  a  facility 
in  mistaking  old  charactera  for  new 
creations ;  but  the  author  of  a  really 
bad  book  I  never  did  meet.  Bookfl 
are  written  which  publishers  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  not  to  publish ;  and 
plays  are  presented  at  the  stage  door 
of  every  theatre,  to  be  always,  and  in 
almost  similar  terms,  declined;  but 
this  is  never  because  the  work  is  had. 
Not  in  the  least  The  question  of 
merit  is  never  raised.  If  raised,  both 
publisher  and  manager  are  profuse 
in  acknowledgments  of  the  talent, 
but 

There  is  much  viHue  in  a  '^but" 
H«re  the  "but"  implies,  or  per- 
haps introduces  the  statement  that 
public  taste  does  not  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  this  clever  perform- 
aooe;   the  market   is  overcrowded; 


the  publisher  is  not  just  now  extend- 
ing nis  engagements ;  the  book-trade 
is  in  a  peculiar  condition,  and  this 
excellent  work  must  therefore  be  de- 
clined. The  manag;er  grieves  that  a 
comedy  so  brDliant  a  tragedy  so  poe- 
tical, should  not  adorn  his  stage,  but 
unhappily  just  now  the  resources  of 
his  theatre  do  not  admit  of  his  accept- 
ing the  work. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  work  remaining  unpublished 
is  no  evidence  against  its  quality, 
and  the  writer  of  a  bad  book  is  not 
indicated  by  such  a  fact  Besides, 
vou  have  only  to  ask  the  author,  and 
he,  will  supply  you  with  a  hundred 
reasons  why  he  is  still  in  manuscript, 
not  one  of  which  has  the  remotest 
reference  to  any  badness.  And  if 
you,  dear  reader,  should  ever  alight 
on  that  zoological  rarity,  the  author 
of  a  book  avowedly  bad,  who  tells 
you  that  Paternoster  Bow  declines 
transactions  with  him  because  his 
work  is  not  good,  catch  him,  hurry 
him  to  the  Regent's  Park,  cage  him, 
and  advertise  the  novelty  in  the 
Times, 

Here  some  mind,  not  duly  imbued 
with  inductive  caution,  will  probably 
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tell  me  that  bad  books  and  '*  damn^  " 
plays  are  prodaced,  and  as  these  mast 
nave  had  aathors,  ergo  authors  of  bad 
works  must  exist  Bat  let  as  scrati- 
nise  this  position.  It  is  perfectly 
trae  that  many  books,  not  of  supreme 
excellence,  and  many  plays  inferior 
to  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan, 
have  been,  and  are,  constantly  brought 
before  the  public.  The  critics,  with 
unfifiltenng  severity,  expose  what  they 
consider  the  pretension,  the  dolness, 
the  inaccuracy,  the  pertnees,  the 
plagiarism,  and  the  platitude  of  their 
works.  The  audience  yawn,  cough, 
blow  their  noses  with  uneasy  itera- 
tion, and  finally  hiss  these  plays. 
No  copies  are  sold,  and  those  un- 
kindly "presented  by  the  author" 
are,  with  equal  unkindness,  left  un- 
read. With  such  evidence  before 
him,  the  hasty  inquirer  is  apt  to 
pronounce,  Here  we  have  a  really 
bad  work;  here  all  the  claims  to 
ignominy  unite.  Yet  such  »  judg- 
ment is  hasty,  and  vanishes  before 
extended  investigation.  Tou  have 
only  to  get  introduced  to  the  author, 
and  frpm  his  lips  you  will  learn  the 
true  explanations  of  these  unfavour- 
able reviews,  and  hissing  andienoes; 
explanations  which  place  the  book 
in  a  very  different  light. 

To  b^in  with  the  reviews.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  law,  not  less  universal 
than  that  of  gravitation,  that  no  man 
is  ever  unfavourably  criticised  except 
by  an  enemy.  In  every  case  apply  to 
the  fountain-head,  ask  the  reviewed 
author,  and  he  will  enter  into  minute 
particulars.  He  will  tell  you  quietly, 
or  indignantly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  he  knows  the  reviewer,*  and 
knows  tohy  he  is  so  hostile.  This 
'*why"  has  never,  I  assure  you,  the 
slightest  reference  to  any  possible 
demerit  in  the  book.  The  author  and 
his  critic  have  met  at  the  club,  or  in 
society,  "where  I  kept  aloof,  sir; 
didn't  choose  to  cultivate  him,  and  he 
saw  it."  Or  they  have  quarrelled, 
and  the  criticism  is  revenge.  Or  the 
author  has  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
critic's  powers.  Or  the  critio  is  him- 
self engaged  on  a  similar  work.  Or 
the  critic  baa  a  "personal  feeling 
against  my  publisher."  One  or  all  of 
these  motives  may  have  dictated  the 
review,  but  never  the  intrinsic  badness 
of  the  book. 


Philosophers  tell  you  that  Cod- 
sdousness  is  higher  than  evidence. 
Consciousness  frequently  overrides 
all  evidence,  and  is  employed  as  the 
strongest  of  weapons.  Granting  this, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  when 
the  author  is  conscious  of  his  critic's 
personal  malevolence,  no  amouDt 
of  counter-evidence  can  avail?  So 
deeply  rooted  is  this  conviction  that 
unfavourable  reviews  are  always  in- 
spired by  personal  impulses,  quite  re- 
moved from  those  of  simple  intellect, 
that  we  must  accept  it  among  the  ul- 
timate facts  of  consciousness,  against 
which  argumoit  is  idle. 

It  may  be  noticed,  parenthetically, 
that  the  author  is  by  no  means  so 
ready  to  suppose  that  when  he  is 
praised,  the  praise  is  an  expression  of 
friendliness :  and  that  when  on  inquiry 
the  severe  critio  turns  out  to  be  oDe 
personally  a  stranger  to  the  author, 
*he  cannot  contain  his  surprise.  I 
have  heard  one  say  with  the  utmost 
ndivetS:  "I  can't  think  why  Blank 
should  have  written  that  notice,  I 
never  offended  him."  Another  once 
expressed  great  indignation  to  me  at 
an  unfavourable  review  from  a  critic 
whom  he  had  quoted  and  praised  in 
his  preface  1  This  was,  indeed,  das- 
tardly conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
critic. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  inasmuch 
as  extended  investigation  always  • 
elicits  some  personal  unfriendliness 
in  the  critic,  no  amount  of  oondem- 
nation  in  the  reviews  can  guide  us 
to  the  author  of  a  really  bad  book. 
A  similar  result  issues  from  an  exa- 
mination of  the  hissing  audiences. 
The  house  was  known  to  be  *^  full  of 
enemies."  They  went  to  the  theatre 
determined  to  "  damn  "  the  piece.  It 
is  true  the  author's  friends  were 
mustered  pretty  strong  by  him,  yet 
they  were  outnumbered.  Besides 
Grogrum  didn't  know  bis  part,  and 
Miss  Bilkers  was  totally  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  Juliana :  thus  all  the 
**  effects  "  of  the  play  were  missed,  and 
its  failure  was  inevitable. 

But  go  to  the  fonntaid-head,  ask 
the  author,  or  his  wife,  or  his  sister, 
of  his  mother,  they  will  eloquently 
assure  you  that  Charles  has  been 
treated  *'  most  unjoatly,"  the  press 
having  been  disgracefully  unfair,  for 
the  work  "  is  really  beautiful,  as  I  am 
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wire  you  wfll  say,  if  you  read  it" 
They  will  farther  tell  you,  that  if 
.the  Spectator  aud  Examiner  affect 
to  despise  this  fine  productiou,  other 
reyiewers  have  been  more  honest,  and 
they  lay  before  you  laudatory  critiques 
from  the  Cumberland  Courant  and 
the  Gatethead  Times.  As  to  Charles 
himself,  he  despises  the  critics  and 
**  bides  his  time."  All  great  writers 
have  been  opposed,  Tilified,  misrepre- 
sented, but  posterity  is  just  With 
a  sickly  smile  as  if  he  were  amiably 
struggling   with  the  cholic,  he   sets 


criticism  at  defiance,  and,  as  Boileau 
says, 

"  Lui-m^me  s'applaudissant  &  son  maigre 
gdnie, 
Se  donne  par  ses  mains  Tencens  qu'on 
lui  d^nia" 

Now,  I  ask,  can  this  be  the  author 
of  a  really  bad  book  ?  Absurd.  The 
book  was  excellent,  but  its  success 
was  hindered  by  certain  extraneous 
obstacles.  We  must  look  elsewhere 
for  our  bad  author:  this  is  clearly 
not  the  man. 


KO.  n. — AN  UGLY  DISAGKKEABLK    BABT. 


I   have  had  many  babies   thrust 
under  my  nose  to  kiss  and  admire,  some 
of  them  which,  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes,   seemed     like   mere    lumps   of 
mortality,  with  the  complexion  of  a 
Cambridge  sausage,  and  features  of 
a  generS    sqnashiness  :    fat   babies, 
bloated    babies,    brickdust  -  coloured 
babies,    yellow    babies,    and    skinny 
babies — ^but   an  ugly  baby  I   have 
never  seen.     Moreover  I  have  had 
my  amiable  temper  slightly  ruffled  by 
the  howling  and  fretting  of  those  in- 
teresting embryos.    I  have  had  my 
whiskers  mercilessly  tugged  bv  their 
fat  fingers,  and  my  shirt-front  dabbled 
by  the  same,   holding  a  well-sucked 
crust  of   bread  ;    but  a  disagreeable 
baby  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
Troe  it  is,  that  had  I  relied  solely 
on  my  own  impressions,  a  fastidious 
taste  would   have  prompted  a  very 
unequivocal  judgment  in  these  cases, 
and  I  should  have  recommended  im- 
mediate boiling  as  the  one  thing  need- 
fal  to  be  done  with  such  babies.    Bat 
a  philosopher  will  not  rely  on   his 
single  impressions :    he  inquires,  in- 
vestigates, compares.  Personal  beauty 
and   personal  attractiveness  are  too 
volatile  for  fixed  formulas ;  they  es- 
cape the  rigours  of  demonstration,  and 
appeal  wholly  to    sentiment.      Now 
sentiment   is  personal,  relative,  sub- 
jective ;  one  fflan*s  liking  is  as  legiti- 
mate as   another's.     What   Charles 
iMnks    insipid,    Philip    thinks    en- 
chanting, and  both  are  right    When, 
tberefore,   distrusting    the    limitation 
of  my  own  finite  nature,  and  my  own 
imperfect  experience  of  babydom,  I 
soQght  for  confirmation  of  my  opinion 
among  those  whose  greater  experi- 


ence invested  them  with  authority, 
I  invariably  found  myself  in  direct 
opposition  to  some  one  more  compe- 
tent I  was  told  that  I  was  ''no 
judge  of  babies ;"  and  indeed  I  am  far 
from  being  a  connoisseur  in  that  inte- 
resting branch  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
mother,  the  nurse,  the  aunts,  *the 
elder  sisters,  the  proud  father,  the 
unobtrusive  mother-in-law,  and  the 
much-experienced  Mrs.  Muggeridge 
"  expecting  her  ninth,"  were,  one 
and  all,  in  a  high  state  of  aesthetic 
enthusiasm  about  this  very  baby 
which  I  bad  declared,  with  all  po- 
liteness, but  with  a  sincerity  how 
misplaced  I  to  fall  somewhat  short 
of  my  ideal  of  humanity  in  long 
clothes.  They  pointed  to  its  head, 
which  Mr.  lliickskuU  the  phrenolo- 
gist had  assured  them  was  remark- 
ably fine  in  its  developments.  They 
pointed  to  its  lovely  hair  (a  thin 
sprinkling  of  colourless  fluff)  ;  to  its 
legs — had  I  ever  seen  such  legs?  (I 
had  Seen  pale  polonies  much  resem- 
bling them) ;  to  its  nose  (a  dab  of 
putty) ;  to  its  sweet  mouth  —  and 
then  what  eyesl  what  intelligence  I 
what  mind/  In  fact  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  details  and  arguments 
all  proving  this  particular  baby  to 
be  tne  ** sweetest  love;"  and  as  my 
opponents  were  persons  apparently 
versed  in  the  varieties  of  the  species, 
I  could  only  conclude  that  my  opi- 
nion was  the  result  of  ignorance. 

Philosophers  have  long  vainly 
striven  to  fix  a  standard  of  Beauty. 
Whether  they  will  ever  succeed  teay 
be  a  question ;  but  it  is  certain  they 
will  never  succeed  in  fixing  a  stan- 
dard for  babies,  because  that  is  ne- 
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oeBsarily  a  slidiog  scak.  If  the  bab^ 
happens  to  be  a  monster  of  fat,  he  u 
the  pride  of  the  household,  becaase 
he  is  "  sach  a  splendid  fellow/*  The 
mother  tells  yoa  with  smiling  com- 
plaoency  what  his  weight  is,  and  no 
flattery  is  sweeter  to  her  than  the 
complaints  of  the  nurserymaid,  that 
it  ^  breaks  her  back  to  carry  him/' 
If  instead  of  a  losss  of  blabber, 
which  soggests  the  soap  and  candle 
manufactory,  the  baby  happens  to 
be  excessively  diminutive,  the  same 
mother,  nurse,  aunts,  sisters,  unob- 
trusive mother-in-law,  and  much- 
ezperienced  Mrs.  Muggeridge,  who 
raised  the  chorus  in  praise  of  the 
young  Daniel  Lambert,  are  now 
equally  ecstatic  over  this  suspicious 
resemblance  to  a  new-bom  ape.  He 
is  small,  indeed,  but  ''so  compact," 
and  so  ^^  beautifully  proportioned  ;'' 
for  their  parts  they  greatly  prefer 
**  a  small  well-shaped  child  "  to  those 
"monstrous  babies  all  fat'*  You 
silently  note  the  fact,  that  two  very 
different  standards  are  applied  to 
the  different  children ;  and  why  not  ? 
What  have  you  to  say  against  either  ? 
Then  as  to  attractiveness  of  de- 
meanour.   If  \ie  squalls  all  night,  and 


generally  daring  the  ds^.  when  not 
sleeping,   aor   engaged    in   notritife 
pursuits,  yoa  are  told  with  sparkling 
pride:   ''baby  has  sach  a  temper  of 
his  own :    a  perfect  little  demos  V 
as  if  that  were  the  highest  of  moni 
attributes :    and,  in   truth,  we  masf 
observe  that  mothers  are  ezcenvd; 
proud  of  *' the  spirit"  manifested  by 
their  children,  and  excessively  griev- 
ed  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  same 
spirit  in  after  life,  or  ia  their  neigb- 
bours'    children.      But    should   the 
baby,    instead  of  vigorous    and  re^ 
lentJess  squalling,  pass  its  days  like 
an  apathetic  lump  of  dough,  you  are 
called    upon  to  idolise    him  for  his 
'*  aoffelic  sweetness." 

What  chance  is  there  of  finding 
an  ugly  or  disagreeable  baby  t  littfe 
iode^.  At  any  rate,  the  animal  is 
so  rate  that  hitherto  I  have  beai 
unable  to  meet  with  it. 

I  need  not  multiply  specimens  of 
UDmet  People  which  may  be  ranged 
under  the  class  of  the  two  just  de- 
scribed ;  for  my  object  is  not  an  ei* 
haustive  enumeration  so  much  as  a 
survey  of  various  types.  Let  me, 
therefore,  pass  on  to  a  dlffereDt 
class. 


NO.   III. — ^THE  MAN  WHO  WISHES  TO  HEAB  TOE    TRUTO. 


Truth  is  the  object  of  the  Intel- 
lect, and  whenever  the  Intellect  is 
entirely  free,  not  leashed  to  any 
Feelings  which  may  draw  it  from  the 
straight  path,  Truth  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  the  one  desired  and  desir- 
able end.  If  men  were  pure  intelligen- 
ces they  would  all  be  unhesitating 
lovers  of  Truth,  desiring  to  hear.it  at 
all  times  and  on  all  occasions  ;  spum- 
ing sophisms  as  odious  entangle- 
ments, welcoming  refutations  of  their 
opinions  as  light-bearing  torches  by 
whose  aid  their  path  may  be  cleared. 
It  happens,  however,  that  men  are 
far  from  being  pure  intelligences ; 
they  have  other  tendencies  besides 
those  of  the  intellect,  other  motives 
besides  Truth.  Indeed,  I  have 
known  men  in  whom  the  intellect 
was  by  no  means  burningly  conspicu- 
ous, whose  conversation  and  conduct 
were  far  from  exhibiting  any  indi- 
cations of  a  tyrannous  intelligence. 
And  even  men  whose  intellect  was 
more  conspicuous,  I  have  observed  to 


exhibit  a  very  mitigated  concern  for 
that  much -lauded  lady.  Madam 
Truth,  owing  to  the  influence  of  their 
feelings. 

Truth  is  doubtless  a  goddess  whom 
we  all  wortihip^but  only  when  her 
temples  are  magniticent.  Truth 
beaten  and  despised,  Truth  dragglioj; 
through  the  dirb  with  garments  of 
no  splendour  to  cover  her  nakedness, 
has  but  a  feeble  chance  against 
Madam  Error,  flaunting  in  cambric 
and  fine  linen,  and  looking  from  ber 
carriage- window  with  some  contempt 
on  her  splashed  rival.  It  is  in  tbe 
nature  of  things.  Man  loves  success, 
and  only  when  Truth  is  euccessfol 
will  the  ordinary  man  love  her  with 
heart  and  soul  Man  loves  Troth,  I 
know,  but  he  also  loves  cambric  and 
fine  linen,  respectability,  and  tba 
sympathy  and  applause  of  his  fel*. 
lows;  when  these  are  freely  offered 
him  by  Error,  and  taken  away  from 
him  by  Truth,  what  wonder  if  be 
prefer  sidmg  with   the  old    against 
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the  new,  with  the  sAcoeaBfal  againrt 
the  one  whose  fortanea  are  low,  and 
whoee  fatare  n  dabioos?  Trath 
may  appeal  imploringly  to  his  intel- 
lect, but  he  remembers  that  he  is 
the  father  of  a  family,  with  eona  to 
get  established  and  danghtera  to  get 
married — resalts  not  greatly  &cili- 
tated  by  intellect,  and  seriously  im- 
perilled by  his  adoption  of  onplea- 
sant  dnths. 

Iq  this  way  we  all  love  Trath,  and 
slight  her.  Whenever  she  presents 
herself  without  encombranoes,  we 
give  her  hearty  welcome.  Bat,  dis- 
tioguished  from  the  mass  of  homan 
beings,  having  this  passion  for  trath 
mod^ed  by  circamstances,  there  are, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  certain 
men  who  wish  for  nothing  bat  the 
Truth.  "  Before  all  things  tmth  ; 
and  tmth  at  all  times,"  is  their  proad 
device.  Numeroos  as  these  persona 
appear  to  be,  I  have  never  met  one. 
I  have  iieard  men  say  in  public  that 
they  cared  for  nothing  else ;  I  have 
linown  unbloshing  hambags  who,  in 
prefaces,  declared  the  same.  "The 
author  of  the  following  work  sub- 
mits it  to  thia  judgment  of  his  critics. 
Truth  i$  hts  oidy  object;  and  should 
his  theorv  be  proved  erroneous,  he 
will  be  the  first  to  withdraw  iV* 
Trusting  to  sach  declarations,  I  have 
innocently  taken  these  truth-lovers 
at  their  word,  proving  their  facts  to 
be  incomplete,  and  their  conclusions 
fallacious.  They  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  me  ever  since. 

Moreover,  friendly  authors  have 
sent  me  their  works,  with  an  engag- 
ing reqaest  that  I  should  &voar  them 
with  my  opinion  of  those  perform- 
ances, warmng   me  against  the  un- 


friendluess  of  not  being  siacere,  for 
thev  ''want  to  hear  the  truth."  In 
such  a  case,  the  truth  can  only  be 
what  the  critic  troweth  —  the  troe 
expression  of  his  opinion,  although 
the  opinion  itself  may  be  erroneoos. 
This  I  have  given,  and  I  pledge  you 
my  word  that  the  countenance  of  the 
author  was  very  unlike  what  a  phy- 
siognomist would  interpret  as  the 
emotion  roused  by  the  satisfihction  of 
fervent  desire. 

Wandering  about  the  world,  I  have 
eagerly  sought,  but  sought  in  vain, 
for  the  being  who  does  wish  to  hear 
the  Truth.  I  have  not  found  him 
among  philosophers,  not  even  among 
cabmen.  No  poet,  no  politician,  no 
critic,  no  divine,  has  been  able  to 
stand  the  sunple  test  If  I  tell  Weiss- 
nicht  that  his  theory  cannot  be  true, 
because  it  is  in  flagrant  contradiction 
with  notorious  facts,  he  gets  angry, 
denies  my  facts,  or  tries  to  evade 
their  application,  shuffles,  sophisti- 
cates, and,  if  hard  pressed,  retorts 
upon  me  some  insinuation  disrespect- 
ful to  my  moral  character.  If  I  point 
out  to  die  Bev.  Mr.  Brimstone  that 
his  doctrine  is  unscriptural,  he  grieves 
over  my  declension  from  the  simpli- 
city of  vital  truth,  or  perhaps  insi- 
nuates that  I  am  an  infidel.  If  Peri- 
cles Brown  asks  for  my  candid  opio 
nion  on  his  verses,  and  hears^that  I 
think  them  mediocre,  he  becomes  my 
foe  for  ever. 

In  fact,  instead  of  finding  men  de- 
sirous of  hearing  the  Truth  for  Truth's 
sake,  I  uniformly  find  them  desirous 
of  hearing  it  only  when  it  is  agree- 
able, when  it  flatters  their  pride,  xh&r 
prejudices,  or  their  interest 


so  IV. 


MAN  WHO  EKOWS  HIS  FLAGS. 


A  rare,  a  mythical  character  1  It  is 
often  advertised,  often  believed  in, 
but  has  never  yet  crossed  my  path. 
^'Biggam  is  an  excellent  man — ^he 
thoroughly  knows  his  place."  I 
straightway  seek  Biggam^s  acquaint- 
asce ;  for  a  man  who  knows  his  place 
must  be  one  of  eagle  eye^  lapid  mtoi- 
tion,  and  rare  modesty.  He  cannot 
know  his  own  place  without  knowing 
that  of  every  one  dse ;  atid  as  this  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  social  pro- 
blems, I  am  naturally  eager  to  see 

VOU  LXXXin.— NO.  DYUI. 


the  man  who  can  solve  it.  On  inves- 
tigation, Biggam  turns  out  by  no 
means  an  eagle.  I  find  him  a  man 
of  servile,  timid,  cringing  dispositaon, 
acknowledging,  with  great  alacritj, 
the  superiority  of  those  who  are  more 
wealthy,  or  of  more  consequence  than 
himselr.  He  is  either  a  flatterer  or  a 
*'  mush  of  concession.''  He  does  not 
know  his  place;  he  only  knows  that 
it  is  pleasant  for  others  to  have  their 
assumption  of  superiority  recognised, 
their  opinions  uDoontradiotedi  their 
12 
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efforts  unopposed.     One  of  the  most  his  place  so  little,  tbftt  be  vw  aiwip 

conceited  men  I  ever  knew— that  is  attempting  to  do  that  te  viiflh  iie 

to  say,  the  man  having  the  most  ex-  was  utteny  unfit,   and  alwa^  U- 

orUtant    and   unwarranted   estimate  iiw,  but  verbally  acqnieBdng  in  Ui 

of  his  own  capadtjr— was  one  of  those  iSiUQze,   and    saying,   "  I  have  wA 

oonoeding,  nnopposing  gentlemen  said  year  talentSi  or  saooess  would  have 

to  **know  their  pbce."     He  knew  Mowed." 


KG.  v.— THE  MAV  WHO  HAS  NO  V05BBKSB  ABOUT  HDC 


« Wardle  is  a  capital  fellow,  I  as- 
sure vou— no  nonsense  about  him.** 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Wardle  ?  Who 
can  honestly  say  he  has  the  pleasure 
of  Wardle's  acqaaintanoe  7  1  got  in- 
troduced to  one  of  the  Wardles,  fond- 
!▼  hoping  that  at  last  I  had  found 
the  man  with  no  nonsense  about  him. 
But  the  illusion  quickly  vanished.  I 
found  him  a  large  man,  bald  and  ven- 
tripotent,  loud  in  voice,  coarse  in 
manner,  and  narrow  in  intellect  He 
wore  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  had 
strong  opinions  about  foreigners,  who, 
he  thought,  were  all  dirty  and  exiles. 
He  had  strong  views  on  politics  and 
statesmanship,  without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  history  or  political  econo- 
my. He  thouffht  birth  and  blood 
were  nonsensicu  prejudices,  and  re- 
finement effeminacy.  He  never  read 
novels;  his  newspaper  suflBced.  He 
despised  poetry,  ana  all  that  stuff. 
He  bought  pictures  as  furniture,  but 

gronounoed  the  old  masters ''  all  hum- 
og."  He  knew  nothing  of  philoso- 
phy or  science,  but  asked  for  common- 
sense.  "  As  long  as  I  have  common- 
sense,  sir,  I  don't  care  a  button  who 
has  philosophy."  He  sent  his  eldest 
son  to  college,  and  ran  into  debt  to 
keep  him  there ;  not  that  he  saw  any 
good  in  Gre^  and  Latin,  but  he  was 
as  proud  of  ^  my  son's  IrieDd,  Lord 
FidkUefiRddle,"  as  if  he  had  a  great 


deal  of  nonsense  about  him.  In  (he 
domestic  circle  he  was  at  once  hant 
and  feeble,  self-wOled  and  vaeillAtmg. 
He  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  snored  with 
robust  energy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  wholly 
without  nonsense 

Other  people  besides  Wardle  I 
have  met,  who  bore  the  same  prood 
character,  but  I  found  them  afl  be- 
longing to  one  of  two  classes— either 
they  were  free-and-easy  people,  who 
conceived  that  taking  every  poesibte 
liberty  with  you,  your  name,  your 
books,  your  horses,  and  your  fronds, 
was  proof  of  their  having  no  nonsense 
about  them ;  or  else  they  were  coarse 
rude  people  who  jarred  upon  your 
sensibilities,  and  made  virtues  of 
their  very  deficiencies. 

The  best  men  I  have  known  have 
been  more  igenerous  than  prudent, 
more  imaginative  than  Bentham,  less 
virtuous  than  Oato.  Thev  have  been 
fond  of  children,  of  animals,  of  poetry, 
of  art,  of  sentiment,  of  joking,  of  buf> 
fooneiy,  of  extravagance,  of  good  so- 
ciety, of  honoars,  of  picnics,  of  dances, 
of  private  theatricals — in  short,  men 
with  no  'inconsiderable  amount  of 
nonsense  mingled  in  their  daily  lives ; 
but  one  form  of  nonsense  the^were 
entirely  free  from,  and  that  is  the 
pretension  of  having  no  nonsense 
about  them. 


Na  VI. — THE  MAN  WHO  BKLIBVSS  IN  A  FOBTUITOUB  OONCOUBSB  OF  ATOHS. 


Every  reader  of  semi-philosophical 
works,  especially  works  of  polemics, 
must  have  frc^uentiy  noticed  elo- 
quent refutations  of,  and  sarcastic 
allusions  to,  shallow  philosophers 
who  are  said  to  maintain  that  this 
universe,  with  its  marvels,  arose  from 
a  '^fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms," 
An  opinion  so  monstrous,  so  hyper- 
boIicaUy  absurd,  naturally  attracted  a 
lover  of  the  eccentric  like  myself.  I 
cannot  ezpreos  the  youthful  contempt 


I  felt  for  such  shallowness,  and  ea- 
gerl;i^  hunted  through  debating  socie- 
ties in  the  hope  of  finding  and  study- 
ing a  man  who  could  maintain  such  a 
proposition.  Not  succeeding  in  these 
efforts,  I  sought  in  books  for  some 
historical  person  on  whom  to  fix  my 
scorn,  but  without  success.  This  was 
surprising.  It  appeared  from  the  al- 
lusions and  arguments  constantly  re- 
curring in  theological  and  semi-j^o- 
Bophical  works,  Uiat  there  still  exist- 
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ed  men  who  held  the  absurd  hypo- 
thesis ;  because  if  no  writer  End 
eirer  held  that  hypothecs— if  no  one 
had  ^aditionallj  uherited  it,  a  vast 
amount  of  polemical  powder  was  con- 
stantly being  wasted.  One  coold  not 
imagine  so  much  fighting  to  go  on 
without  an  antagonist — one  coold  not 
BQppose  learned  doctors  would  ela- 
boratelv  demonstrate  that  two  mnl- 
tipled  by  two  could  not  make  five, 
Qnless  some  imperfect  Cocker  existed 
who  held  that  two  and  two  did  make 
five.  The  belieyer  in  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  must  therefore 
eiist  Yet  I  have  never  met  with 
him.  It  was  puzzling  to  me  to  ob- 
Berve,  that  although  so  many  writers 
seemed  perfectly^  familiar  with  the 
existence  of  this  philosopher,  and 
with  the  scope  of  his  hypothesis,  no 
one  ever  gave  the  slightest  clue  by 
which  he  could  be  traced.  No  one 
cited  his  works ;  no  one  mentioned 
his  name.  He  was  always  being  ridi- 
culed and  outargued,  but  never  quot- 
ed. In  vain  did  I  search  through 
books ;  no  trace  could  I  find  of  this 


man.  Yet  how  could  I  suppose  him 
to  be  a  myth?  Surely  learned  doctors 
would  not  set  up  a  fictitious  oppo- 
nent, holding  the  most  outrageous 
hypothesis,  merely  for  the  easy  feat  of 
refuting  the  said  opponent?  It  is 
common  enough  to  nod  doctors  mis- 
representing their  adversaries,  and 
attributing  to  them  opmions  they  do 
not  hold,  but  surely  they  never  invent 
the  adversary  as  well  as  the  opinions  f 
I  &id  man^  silly  gentlemen  compla* 
cently  asserting  of  some  thinkers  with 
whom  they  do  not  agree,  that  "this 
school  believes  in  nothing  but  what  it 
can  see  and  feel.''  ,And  although  this 
assertion  is  curiously  inept,  and  car- 
ries folly  on  its  ver^  face,  yet  it  is  at 
least  applied  to  thmkers  whose  names 
are  mentioned,  and  whose  works  are 
cited,  BO  that  we  can  verify  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  if  verification  be 
needed.  But  with  respect  to  the 
*'  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  no 
thinker  is  ever  named,  no  work  cited, 
and  consequently  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  uie  man  who  holds,^  or  ever 
held,  that  hypothesis. 


Ka   Vn. — THE  MAN  WHOSB  WORD  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  HIS  BOND. 


This  also  is  a  type  which  would 
seem  to  be  abundant  if  we  trusted  to 
the  unproven  statements  of  lax  ad- 
mirers. But  I  have  never  met  with 
it.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  the  man 
whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  is 
altogether  a  myth ;  &r  from  it.  Men 
of  noble  ^  integrity  I  have  met,  and 
men  of  int^rity  not  so  noble — ^men 
who  would  blush  at  the  thought  of  an 
iojostice,  and  men  who,  if  they  might 
thiok  an  injustice,  would  be  slow  to 
act  it  But  even  the  noblest  of  these 
men  may  die,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
sop  or  nephew  of  less  scrupulous  con- 
science,  and  in  this  case  the  "  word'' 
is  unsubstantial  vapour,  whereas  the 
"bond*'  is  a  solid  litigable  docament, 
adfflittmg  of  no  equivocation  except 
amoog  lawyers,  who,  I  am  informed, 
would  deteet  a  flaw  in  the  title^eeds 
of  the  universe,  and  arvue  an  alibi  for 

»ie  sun  at  noon.  The  bond,  then, 
^  a   prodigious    superiority   over 

«e  word  even  of  the  honestest  of 

men. 

There  are  other  men  I  have  met, 
whose  word  for  five  pounds  would  be 
^  good  as  their  bond  for  that  sum, 


even  allowing  for  all  casualties ;  but 
lit  instead  of  five  pounds,  the  sum  in 
question  be  five  thousand,  what  a 
wondrous  possibility  is  opened  I  How 
easily  the  force  of  some  small  subter- 
fuge may  assail  the  integrity— how 
giiedily  some  irregularity,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  small  sum  would  never 
be  noticed,  is  seized  upon  as  a  pre- 
text for  nonfulfiknent  of  the  agree- 
ment! Such  is  the  temper  of  the 
mass  of  men,  who  can  only  be  kept 
to  their  engagements  by  their  bonds. 
ThoB  taking  into  consideration  the 
casualties  of  life,  which  may  render 
the  word  of  the  strictly  honest  man 
mere  vapour,  and  the  sophistications 
of  self-interest,  which  may  render  the 
word  of  one  less  scrupulous  in  con- 
science, no  better,  it  is  clear  that  the 
frequent  boast  of  such  a  one's  word 
being  as  good  as  his  bond,  can  only 
be  accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt 

Nevertheless,  I  must  do  mankind 
the  justice  to  confess  that,  from  time 
to  time,  I  have  met  with  a  man  whose 
word  was  absolutely  as  good  as  his 
bond — but  his  bond  was  good  for 
nothing. 
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The  work  now  before  ns,  and  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page,  is  in  several  aspects 
uniqae.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
written  by  one  who,  as  exactly  twelve 
months  ago***  we  ourselves  felt  jasti- 
fied  in  saying,  was  unique  in  his 
fourfold  capacity  as  a  first-rate  '*  au- 
thor, advocate,  judge,  and  legislator." 
We  did  not  then  expect  that  in  our 
Number  for  February  1858  we  should 
have  to  introduce  to  our  readers  an- 
other work  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
man,  and  be  justified  in  pronouncing 
it,  also,  unique ;  but  so  it  is.  Here 
we  have  a  little — almost  a  pocket 
— volume  of  192  pages,  such  as  no 
man  but  Lord  St  Leonards  could 
have  written :  for  in  it  is  to  be  found 
the  essence  of  all  the  Pro^rty  Law 
of  England.  The  simplicity,  preci- 
sion, and  point  with  which  this  is 
done,  indicate,  at  every  turn,  the 
hand  of  a  great  master.  His  powers 
of  condensation  are  truly  wonder- 
ful, but  equalled  by  his  accuracy ; 
while  the  Saxon  strength  and  plain- 
ness of  his  language  must  find  ready 
access  for  \^  teadiings  to  the  under- 
standing of  almost  every  one  pos- 
sessed of,  or  interested  in,  Property, 
in  all  its  modifications,  to  however 
small  an  amount,  and  however 
humble  his  position  in  society.  Peer 
and  commoner, — gentle  and  simple — 
every  one  who  has,  or  \a  inter^ited 
in,  a  house  or  an  acre  of  land — may 
henceforth,  for  half-a-crown,  have  at 
his  elbow,  as  a  permanent  adviser  in 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty, not  an  attorney,  or  soli^ntor, 
or  counsel,  though  experienced  and 
shrewd — bat  one  who  twice  held 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  after- 
wards that  of  England,  witii  uni- 
versal acclamations.  We  doubt 
whether  a  work  so  well  calculated 
as  the  little  volume  before  us,  to 
serve  a}l  classes  of  society  in  the 
most  important  practical  business  of 
life,  ever  made  its  appearance,  inde- 
pendently even  of  its  cheap  and  con- 


venient form,  in  this  country.  It  u 
at  once  law  for  the  million*  and  yet 
does  not  aim  at  making  every  man 
his  own  lawyer — which  would  be 
simply  giving  every  man  a  fool  for  a 
client ;  but  its  precious  counsels  in- 
spire him  with  a  prud^t  s^-dis- 
trust,  put  him  upon  inqaiiy,  and 
arm  him  with  weapons  agunst  fraud 
and  over-reaching.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, introduce  the  reader  to  his 
sagacious  adviser,  by  putting  together 
his  first  Letter  and  the  concliiding 
paragraph  of  his  last ;  whereby  we 
shall  see  at  a  glance  both  what  be 
proposes,  and  what  he  considers  that 
ne  has  efi^ted. 

"  Tou  complaia  to  me,"  he  says  in  his 
first  Letter,  "  that,  although  utterly  ig^ 
norant  of  law,  you  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  exercise  your  own  judgment 
on  legal  points :  that  yon  cannot  always 
have  your  solicitor  at  your  elbow ;  and 
yet  a  contract  for  the  sale,  purchase^  or 
lease  of  an  estate,  a  loan,  or,  perhaps^ 
even  an  agreement  to  make  a  settlement 
on  a  child's  marriage,  must  be  entered 
into  at  once;  and  it  is  not  until  you 
have  gone  too  for  to  retreat,  that  you 
learn  what  errors  you  have  committed : 
that  you  are  even  at  a  loss  in  giving  in- 
structions for  your  will,  and  wholly  in- 
capable of  making  the  most  simple  one 
for  yourself:  that  you  cannot  readily 
comprehend  your  solicitor  when  you 
seek  his  advice:  that^  in  a  word,  yon 
have  been  plunged  into  a  lawsuit,  which 
a  slight  previous  knowledge  mi^t  hap- 
pily have  prevented.  It  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  matter  <^  profound  regret^  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  contracts  re- 
specting estates  should  lead  to  litigation. 
It  is  equally  to  be  regretted  tlu^  how- 
ever desirous  the  man  of  property  may 
he,  to  understand  the  effect  of  his  daily 
contracts,  there  is  no  source  to  which  he 
can  apply  for  the  desired  information. 
Tou  ask  me  to  remove  the  cause  of  your 
oomplalut,  and  in  particular  to  point  out 
the  preoantions  to  which  you  should  at- 
tend in  selling,  buying,  mortgaging,  le&s- 
ing,  settling,  and  devising  estates.  Tou 
express,  besides,  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing,  in  a  popular  way,  of  tho  nature  of 
the  different  interests  in  proper^,  and  of 
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the  mntual  rights  of  youndf  and  your 
wife,  and  your  power  oyer  your  child- 
ren, which  would  lead  me  to  introduce 
tlie  new  law  of  divorce  to  your  notice. 
You  further  ask  me  to  give  you  some 
general  hints  as  to  your  conduct  in  the 
cliaracter  of  a  trustee  or  executor,  which 
may  keep  you  from  harm.  In  short, 
you  want,  in  the  form  of  femiliar  Letters, 
what  is  now  so  much  in  vogue,  a  work 
open  an  interesting  subject  calculated 
''for  the  millioD,"  whom  I  should  be 
but  too  happy  to  assist:  such  a  work, 
whilst  it  imparts  knowledge,  may,  per^ 
chance,  beguile  a  few  houn  in  a  railway 
cftrriag€L  I  have  in  my  youth  and  in 
my  manhood  written  much  for  the  learn- 
ed in  the  hiw ;  why  should  I  not,  at  the 
dose  of  my  career,  write  somewhat  for 
the  unlearned  ?  This  I  shall  proceed  to 
do  concisely,  and  without  encumbering 
my  pages  with  many  technical  phrases. 
I  must  premise,  that  I  shall  say  little 
whic^  is  not  4lrarranted  by  decided  cases ; 
bat  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  refer- 
enee  to  them,  as  they  Ue  scattered  hi 
many  a  bulky  volume  to  whidi  you  have 
noti 


"I  have  now,"  he  says  in  concluding 
his  last  Letter,  "  only  to  express  my  hope 
that  you  may  derive  some  benefit  from 
my  correspondence.  If  it  merely  teach 
you  to  distrust  your  own  knowledge  on 
the  subject^  it  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  Huch  (hat  I  have  written  has 
cost  me  little  more  than  the  labour  of 
writing  cwrerUe  ealamo;  although  the 
portions  explaining  the  new  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, well  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  have  not  been  unattended  by  la- 
hour  of  a  severer  character.  The  learn- 
ing which  my  Letters  contain  is,  how- 
ever, of  common  occurrence ;  but  you 
will  not  therefore  find  it  of  less  use.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  refined 
sense,  and  enli^tened  sense,  are  not  half 
as  good  as  common  sense.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  legal  learning.  It  would 
have  been  idle  in  me  to  furnish  you 
with  moe  disquisitions  on  abstruse  points 
of  law.  I  have  felt  no  anxiety  in 
any  case  to  point  out  to  you  how  you 
may  evade  or  break  in  upon  any  rule. 
I  have  avoided  the  lanes  and  byways, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  you  in  the  pub- 
lic high-road.  If  you  wander  firom  it, 
the  blame  will  rest  with  yourself  Fare- 
well!" 

The  *"  Lettere  "  of  whidi  this  little 
volume  coDsista,  are  twenty-five  in 
nomber,  averaging  about  seven  pages 
each.  The  first— that  which  we  have 
already  quoted  in  ezfdnso— is  of  an 


introdnotory  character.  Tho  next 
eight  are  on  the  sobjects  of  '*  Sales 
and  Purchases;"  the  favoured  cor- 
respondent being  alternately  advised 
as  Seller,  and  Buyer.  The  tenth  Let- 
ter deals  with  Beal  Property  gener- 
ally, its  various  heads,  and  the  £d- 
franchisement  of  Copyholds  :  the 
eleventh  ezplaiDS  the  Kights  of  Hus- 
band and  Wife  in  their  respective 
properties.  The  twelfth  is  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  newly  established 
law  of  Judicial  Separation  and  Di- 
voroe.  The  thirteenth  treats  of  the 
important  subject  of  a  father's  and  a 
mother's  power  over  their  children. 
The  fourteenth  is  on  Mortgages ;  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  are  devoted 
to  Leases ;  the  seventeenth  is  on  Set- 
tlements; the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  admirably  expound  the 
law  of  Wills,  and  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  as  admirably  that 
of  Trustees.  The  twenty-third  Let^ 
ter  is  devoted  to  Title  acquired  by 
Possession ;  the  twenty -fourth  to 
Charges  on  Land  barred  by  Time; 
and  the  last  to  Church  Patronage — 
Biffhts  to  Light,  Ways,  and  Water-* 
aod  Bights  of  Common. 

Any  competent  professional  reader, 
and  any  thoughtful  layman,  mode- 
rately conversant  with  affairs,  must, 
00  reading  these  Letters,  be  strongly 
impressed  with  their  pregnant  and 
suggestive  character.  In  proportion 
to  theur  experience,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  multitude  of 
exigencies  there  provided  for,  and 
that  with  the  skill  and  decision  of 
one  consciously  master  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  his  reader  is  placed. 
The  ablest  practical  lawyer  will  see 
here  a  multitude  of  little  suggestions 
thrown  out,  often  in  little  more  than 
a  word  or  two,  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  reminding  him  at  once  of  the 
many  occasions  of  litigation,  vexa- 
tions, expensive,  and  often  ruinous, 
which,  if  known  at  the  time,  they 
would  have  prevented  ;  and  of  the 
liti^tion  of  a  similar  character 
which  originated  these  suggestions. 
We  have,  indeed,  little  doubt  that, 
even  before  the  present  number  of  the 
Magazine  makes  its  appearance,  this 
little  Handy  Book  will  have  found 
its  mj  into  the  hands  of  every 
judge  m  England,  from  the  highest 
to    the   lowest,— every  practitioner. 
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whether  as  coansel,  or  attomej  and 
Bolioitor,— every  stadent  for  the  bar, 
and  every  attorney's  clerk — who  can 
afford  to  expend  upon  the  book  the 
almost  nominal  sum  at  which  it  is, 
in    oar    opinion,    very   wisely   pub- 
lished.    It   ought   to   be   at    once 
made  a  text-book  whereon  English 
Jaw  is  taught— at   the  universities, 
Inns  of  Court,  and  elsewhere.    We 
know,  indeed,  nothing  of  the   kind 
to  compare  with  it  as  a  means  of 
testing,  by  examination,  the   actual 
progress  of  a  student  in  legal  know- 
ledge.   It  will  suggest  (juestions  very 
different  from  those  which  are  mere 
echoes  of  ordinary  law-books.    Here 
let  us  mention  that  Lord  St  Leonards 
has  jadiciously  abstained  from  citing 
a  single  authority  or  law-case.*     It 
would  have  been  perfectly  idle  to  do 
80,  he  himself  states,  for  the  general 
reader,  whose  eye  would  be  only  use- 
lessly  irritated    by   incessant  refer- 
ences from  the  body  of  the  text  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    All,  there- 
fore—  both   lawyers   and   laymen — 
must  be  content  to  rely  on  the  mere 
statements  of  so  great  an  authority, 
— so  celebrated  for  his  rigorous  accu- 
racy—of what  the  law  is.     Young 
lawyers,    however,   we   strongly   re- 
commend to  have  their  copies  inter- 
leaved,   and    then    hunt    out,   and 
note  down,  the  leading  authorities  for 
themselves — than   which   there   can- 
not be  a  more  profitable  expenditure 
of     time    and    labour.      The   very 
scheme   of    the   Handy   Book   sug- 
{pested  the   necessity   of  elementary 
instruction ;    inasmuch  as  Lord    St 
Leonards    professedly  aims    at    lay 
readers,  who,  without  such   instruc- 
tion, could  not  comprdiend   or  ap- 
?reciate    the   scope   of    the   work, 
'hat  elementaiT  instruction  the  law 
student  also  will  find  of  the  highest 
value,  especiaUy  in  respect  of  those 
great  statutory  changes  in  the  law  of 
property  effected  durmg  the  last  few 
years— often    by   the   l^oble   author 
himself — and  which    are    here    ex- 
plained briefly,  and  with  lucid  accu- 
racv. 

It  is,  however,  the  lay  reader  whom 
we  are  most  anxious  to  make  aware 


of  the  importance  of  a  Cuniliarity 
with  this  great  little  volume;  uid 
for  that  purpose  shall  proceed  to  in- 
dicate its  scope  and  character,  as  dis- 
tinctiyand  fully  as  is  conmstait  with 
our  space. 

And  first  of  all,  every  member  of 
the  Legislature— of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  —  will  find  his  aoooont 
in  a  careful  perusal  of  tiie  Handy 
Book,  and  that  b^ond  the  guidanoe 
which  it  will  afford  each  in  the 
management  of  his  own  property. 
How  fre<]uentiv  alteratioDS  in  the 
law  affecting  that  property  are  at- 
tempted, and  from  time  to  time  ef- 
fected— the  scope  of  which  is  bat 
inadequately  apprehended  —  must 
be  obvious  to  eveir  lay  memb»  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  yet  these  alter- 
ations are  usually  of  as  great,  as  per- 
manent, importance.  Here  he  may 
eee,  in  half  or  quarter  of  a  page's 
space,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  bulky 
blue-books,  the  very  sight  of  whidli 
is  discouraging,  as  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  their  contents  is  expected, 
by  the  country,  of  its  hereditary  and 
representative  legislators.  Take  as 
an  instance  the  sublect  of  a  General 
Registration  of  Title,  with  refereooe 
to  the  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land. 
During  the  last  session  (1857)  a  Blue 
Book  appeared  on  this  subject,  ex- 
tending to  457  closely-printed  folio 
pages,  consisting  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  iogaire 
into  that  intricate  question,  together 
with  the  Evidence  on  which  the  re- 
port is  founded.  In  the  eighth 
Letter  of  the  Handy  Book  will  be 
seen,  compressed  into  three  pages,  the 
opinion  of  Lord  St  Leoniurds,  who 
says,t "  1  have  often  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  expediency  of  a  gencnl 
registry;  and  my  settled  conviction 
is,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable." 
What  member  of  either  House  woald 
not  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  assigned  by  so  emiDest 
an  authority,  with  a  terseness  equalled 
only  by  the  force  and  plainness  with 
which  those  reasons  are  conveyed  ? 
Here,  also,  will  be  seen  his  accooat  of 
*•  the  new  plan  now  on  foot,''t  ^  * 
sketch  of  that  which  he  himself  would 


*  It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  the  titles  of  the  leading  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  refers,  and  on  which  he  comments  often  very  elaborately,  though  not  at 
length.  f  Sandy  Book,  p.  54.  %  Ihid.,  p.  65. 
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rabsUtote  for  it  This  he  embodied 
ID  a  bill,  read  a  secoDd  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  dnriDg  the  last  ses- 
sion ;  and  one  of  the  essential  featares 
of  it  —  that  for  rendering  vendors, 
their  solicitors  and  agents,  erimmally 
responsible  for  concealing  inherit- 
anoes  or  falsifying  pedigree8*~h%B 
been  discreetly  appropriated  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  an  analogons  bill 
jost  introdaced  by  himself. 

The  other  instance  occnrs  to  ns  in 
the  case  of  the  relief  of  honest  trus- 
tees from  such  mles  of  equity  as  at 
present  press  too  heavily  on  them, 
especially  since  the  Frandolent  Tras- 
tee  Act  of  the  last  session.  We  learn 
from  the  Handy  Bookf  that  Lord 
8t  Leonards  endeavonred  to  deal 
with  this  matter  daring  the  last  ses- 
sion, by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Hoose 
of  Loras,  and  was  postponed  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  only  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  The  general  scope  of 
the  measure  will  be  found  explained 
in  the  twenty-second  Letter.  Though 
more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject, 
thus  much  must  suffice  for  the  value 
of  this  book  to  kymen,  in  their  Par- 
liamentary capacities.  To  them,  in 
such  capacity,  nothing  else  extant  will 
supply  the  place  of  this  book.  We  have 
now,  however,  to  deal  with  them  also 
ia  theur  private  capacities.  Every  one 
of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  possessed 
of  property,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  £300  a-year  :  at 
least  evenr  honourable  member  of  the 
Lower  House,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, is  estopped  from  denying 
such  to  be  his  own  fortunate  easel 
Ahaost  every  member  of  the  upper 
classes,  almost  every  member  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  very  large  sec- 
tions of  those  who  are  somewhat  ca- 
valierly called  the  lower  classes,  are 
almost  from  necessity  either  possess- 
ed of,  or  interested  in,  property :  for 
which  of  them  that  has  a  house  over 
his  head,  is  not  a  lesskb,  or  a  lessor, 
unless,  as  the  Irishman  said,  he  is  his 
own  tenant  ?  It  is  often  said  of  an- 
other sort  of  contract,  "marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure :"  and  how 
oSteu  may  it  not  aUK)  be  said,  take,  or 

become  a  tenant  in  a  hurry,  and  re- 


pent at  leisure?  and  enjoy  for  that 
purpose  a  seven,  if  not  a  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years'  pleasing  interval, 
and  with  quarterly  mementoes  of  the 
relationship  between  them?  How 
many  of  these  reciprocally  hating 
parties  would  not  give  more  than  a 
trifle  never  to  have  seen  or  beard  of 
each  other,  or  the  mansion,  house, 
warehouse,  coach-house,  stable,  cot- 
tage, land  of  every  description,  which 
now  form  the  bond  of  delectable 
nnion?  Let  every  person  contem- 
plating this  relation,  take  the  trouble 
of  first  reading  carefully  ''the  few 
instructaons  and  cautions  as  to  leases," 
which  will.be  found  in  Letter  XV., 
extending  to  little  more  than  six 
pages;  while  the  next,  of  not  four 
pages,  explaius,  as  clearly  as  daylight, 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  import- 
ant Act,^  "to  facilitate  leases  and 
sales  of  settled  estates  -,"  superseding 
the  necessity  of  costly  Parliamentary 
interposition  on  such  occasions,  and 
which  ought,  says  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
"  to  be  known  by  every  owner  of  a 
settled  estate  in  the  kingdom.''}  In 
these  Letters  good  advice  is  ofiered  to 
each  partv,  as  usual  with  this  unique 
common  friend. 

Perhaps  our  lessee,  though  of 
but  a  cottage,  and  that  a  very 
small  one,  would  be  pleased  by  bear- 
ing that  he  may  also  become,  him- 
self, an  owner  of  prop^ty :  that 
"there  is  a  mode  in  which  a  man 
may  acquire  real  property  without 
paying  for  it,  or  receiving  it  as  a  gift, 
or  receiving  *it  by  descent  This,  at 
first  sight,''  says  the  welcome  infor- 
mant, "may  appear  singular  to 
^ou."||  But  is  it  not  also  equally 
interesting?  No  enoouragemeot, 
however,  is  here  held  out  to  "  poor, 
and  ignorant,  and  sometimes  crafty 
persons  —  the  latter  generally  sup- 
porting the  former,  where  they  think 
they  can  work  upon  the  credality 
of  mankind."  What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  would  our  Mentor  be 
at?  He  is  pointing,  in  Letter 
XXIIL,  to  rights  acquired  by  Ad- 
verse Possession,  which  signifies, 
as  here  excellently  defined,  **  a  pos- 
session, by  a  person  not  being  the 


♦  Bandy  Bock,  p.  56,  note.  +  Letter  XXI.,  p.  163. 
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opening  to  the  oonaervatory  rendered  it 
hazardoofl,  and  if  so,  of  ooone  both  poli- 
dea  had  been  Toid  from  their  oommence- 
ment  I  was  prepared  to  try  the  ques- 
tion; and  ultimatelj  the  objection  was 
withdrawn,  and  my  loss  was  paid  for. 
Upon  renewing  my  policy,  with  some 
alterations,  I  actually  had  some  difficulty 
with  the  clerk  of  the  company  to  induce, 
or  rather  to  force  him,  to  add  to  the  de- 
scription the  fact)  that  the  drawing-rooms 
opened  through  glass-doors  into  con- 
servatories! In  treating,  at  a  later  period, 
for  a  policy  with  another  company,  I  re- 
quired them  to  send  their  surveyor  to 
look  at  the  house;  and  the  stoves  and 
everything  to  which  objection  could  be 
taken,  were  shown  to  him.  The  com- 
pany then  prepared  the  policy,  and  made 
it  subject  to  the  report  made  to  them  by 
their  surveyor,  referring  to  it  by  date. 
This  report  I  never  saw,  and  the  objec- 
tionable stoves,  Sx.^  were  not  noticed. 
Of  course  I  had  the  reference  to  the  re- 
port struck  out)  and  the  poUcy  made 
conect,  but  not  without  some  personal 
trouble.  I  state  these  circumstances,  to 
show  you  how  careM  you  should  be.  I 
advise  you  to  look  at  once  at  your  exist- 
ing policy.  If  you  have  added  an  Amot's 
stove,  or  made  any  other  Important 
change  in  your  mode  of  heating  your 
house,  since  your  policy,  or  yon  had  at  the 
time  of  your  policy  any  peculiar  stove,  fta 
not  noticed  in  the  policy,  you  should  call 
upon  the  company  to  admit  the  validity 
of  your  policy,  by  an  endorsement  on 
it."» 

Many  a  bnyer  and  many  a  seller 
may  perhaps  feel  special  interest  in 
the  following  Bignificant  paragraph, 
and  catch  a  crumb  of  comfort  from 
the  promise  half  held  oat  by  Lord  St. 
Leonards. 

'*  One  great  compliunt  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  necessity  of  carrying  back 
abstracts  of  title  for  sixty  years.  This 
period  I  hope  to  persuade  the  Legislature 
to  shorten.  But  still  the  want  of  confi- 
dence is  frequently,  nay,  constantly,  the 
cause  of  the  expense  upon  every  occasion 
of  examining  a  long  and  complicated 
title :  for  if  I  bought  an  estate  ten  years 
ago^  which  I  am  now  offering  for  sale, 
and  then  had  the  title  sifted  by  competent 
counsel,  with  the  aid  of  an  equally  com- 
petent solicitor,  and  have  the  opinion  of 
the  counsel,  and  the  result  of  the  searches 
to  show  to  the  new  purchaser,  it  might 
be  supposed  that,  upon  proof  of  the  title 
since  the  purchase,  and  of  my  undisturbed 


possession  from  fhat  period,  the  title 
would  be  deemed  aatirfactoiy.  Bnt  no 
such  thing.  Upon  every  occasion  the 
early  title  is  again  submitted  to  counsel, 
not  more  learned,  with  the  aid  of  solici- 
tors, not  more  competent,  than  thoee 
before  employed ;  and  this  causes  that 
repetition  of  expense  of  which  both 
sellers  and  purchasers  so  much  complain, 
but  which  really  is  not  necessary  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  if  men  would  bat 
place  reasonable  confidence  in  those  who 
advised  the  seller  (always  preemniDg 
them  to  be  competent  persons)  upon  hit 
porahaae."f 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  onr 
reader,  in  his  or  her  capadtj  as 
buyer  or  seller,  in  order  to  regard 
them  for  a  moment  in  a  different  re- 
lation—  that  between  Borrower  and 
Lender.  This,  tbe  Fourteenth,  is 
the  longest  of  the  Letters,  and  relates 
to  a  subject  of  commensnrate  import- 
ance and  difficulty  —  that  of  Mosr- 
OAOBs.  The  rights  and  duties  of  each 
party  to  their  contract  are  sketched 
with  onr  author's  characteristic  preg- 
nant brevity.  Here  follows  a  practi- 
cal hint,  backed  by  an  anecdote  worth 
remembering: — 

"  Pay  the  money  yourself  to  the  mort- 
gagee, and  see  the  deed  executed.  Do 
not  pay  the  money  to  the  person  bringing 
the  deed,  although  executed  and  the  re- 
ceipt signed,  unless  by  the  written  autho- 
rity of  the  borrower ;  for  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  deed  by  the  solidtor  or 
agent  vrill  give  him  no  authority  to  re- 
ceive the  money.  It  is  not  safe  in  all 
cases  to  rely  on  mortgages  apparently 
duly  executed,  and  brought  to  you  by 
the  regular  man  of  business  of  the  bor- 
rower, to  whom  it  has  been  delivered  by 
your  solicitor  to  get  it  executed  by  his 
client  the  borrower.  Unhappily,  I  have 
known  more  instances  than  one  of  forged 
mortgages  having  been  delivered  to  an 
unsuspecting  lender.  In  one  case,  the 
lender  and  his  solidtors  were  assembled, 
waiting  for  the  mortgage  deed,  which 
was  to  be  brought  duly  executed  by  the 
solicitor  of  the  supposed  borrower,  who 
was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness ;  and 
at  length  tired  with  waiting,  a  messenger 
was  just  being  despatched  to  the  sup- 
posed borrower's  house,  when  the  solid- 
tor,  who  had  evidently  been  delayed  in 
concocting  the  forged  deed  and  its  attea- 
tations,  arrived  with  the  deed  executed 
and  attested,  and  received  the  money. 
He  escaped  detection  at  the  moment,  but 


*  Bandy  Book^  p.  45. 
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ultimately  1^  the  covmtry.  The  lender, 
of  course,  lost  his  money.  These  in- 
stanoes  will  make  you  cautious,  but  wiU 
not  lead  you  to  suspect  men  of  character 
and  reputation.  It  is  advisable  to  keep 
your  own  securities  in  your  own  deed- 
box  at  home,  for  the  same  persons  who 
forged  mortgages,  forged  also  transfers  of 
mortgages,  and  delivered  up  the  deeds 
to  the  new  lender;  an  act  which  was 
&cilitated  by  the  possession  of  the  mort^ 
gage  deed.  The  forger,  of  course,  con- 
tinued to  pay  interest  regularly  to  the 
first  lender.  In  one  remarkable  case  the 
agent  acted  for  two  persons,  and  he  actu- 
ally mortgaged  the  property  of  one  to 
the  other  by  a  forged  instrument,  and 
although  he  and  these  two  persons  fre- 
quently dmed  together,  the  foi^ry  was 
not  discovered  till  the  guilty  party  was 
wiioUy  ruined.  The  lender  did  not  like 
to  talk  about  tlie  mortgage,  and  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  so,  as  the  interest  was 
regularly  paid  by  the  agent;  and  the 
supposed  borrower  was,  of  course,  silent 
on  the  subject"  ♦ 

Let  us  now,  however,  glance  at  our 
reader — lady  or  gentleman — contem- 
platiog  a  more  pleasant  relation,  that 
of  marriage;  which,  with  its  inci- 
dents and  consequences,  requires  for 
itB  treatment  four  Letters.  The  first 
of  themf  18  devoted  to  Settlsmentb 
— ^rery  matter-of-fact  personages  often 
staodlDg  earnestly  talking  together  at 
the  porch  of  Hymen's  temple.  Bnsi* 
nesd,  however,  is  business  everywhere, 
and  ought  to  precede  pleasure ;  so  if 
there  be  only  anything  to  settle,  it 
most  be  settled;  but  how?  Ask 
Lord  St.  Leonards. 

Here  is  a  very  naughty  father  and 
daughter,  and  a  sharp  judge: — 
'  "  Equity  will,  in  some  cases,  relieve  a 
party  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  although 
there  is  not  a  valid  agreement.  A  man^ 
of  the  name  of  Halfpenny,  upon  a  treaty* 
for  the  marriage  of  Ids  daughter,  signed  a 
writing,  comprising  the  terms  of  the 
agreement ;  and  afterwards  designing  to 
elude  the  force  of  it,  and  get  loose  &m 
his  agreement,  ordered  his  daughter  to 
put  on  a  good  humour,  and  get  the  in- 
tended husband  to  deliver  up  the  writ- 
ing, and  then  to  marry  him,  which  she 
accordingly  did ;  and  Halfpenny  stood  at 
the  comer  of  a  street  to  see  them  go  by  to 
be  married,  and  afterward  refused  to  per- 
form the  agreement    He  was,  however, 


compeUed  by  equi^  to  do  so;  although 
while  the  case  was  before  the  Court  he 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  calling 
out  to  the  judge  to  remember  the  ataUU/i, 
which  he  humorously  said,  I  do,  I  do; 
and  he  held  the  case  to  be  out  of  tiie 
statute  on  the  ground  of  firaud."  % 

Our  lady  readers  may  feel  some 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  subject  of 
pin-money  is  dealt  with  by  a  pro- 
found equity  lawyer.  Possibly,  also, 
husbands  may  not  be  disinclined  to 
look  in  the  same  direction. 

"&k>metime8  a  separate  provision  i^. 
made  for  A  wife  during  her  husband** 
lifetime.  This  .is  called  pin-money.  It 
is  always  the  first  charge  on  the  estate* 
so  that  the  husband  takes  subject  to  it 
I^  however,  a  wife  permit  her  husband 
to  receive  her  pin-money,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  do  not  daim  it,  and  he  main- 
tains her,  she  cannot  after  his  death 
compel  payment  of  more  than  one  year's 
arrears  out  of  his  estate. 

*'  In  an  important  case  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  asked  with  reference  to 
the  wife  of  a  noble  duke,  with  a  large 
amount  of  pin-money — Shall  it  be  said 
that  this  lady  may  dress  herself  like  a 
peasant's  wife,  may  lay  out  £10  by  the 
year  upon  her  own  personal  expenses, 
may  give  no  money,  either  in  charity  to 
the  poor,  or  in  liurgesse  to  her  servants, 
her  attendants,  or  her  maidens — that 
she  may  in  every  respect  spare  every 
expense  upon  her  person,  and  hoard  her 
pin-money,  and  that  she  has  a  right  to 
do  so  in  neglect  of  the  rank,  and  in  spite  of 
the  authority  of  her  husband?  f  And  an 
opbion  was  expressed  that  pin-money  is 
a  fhnd  which  she  may  be  made  to  spend 
during  the  coverture,  by  the  interoessioa 
and  advice,  and  at  the  mstance  of  her 
husband;  and  an  opinion  was  even  ex* 
pressed  that  he  might  hold  back  her 
pin-money,  if  she  did  not  attire  herself 
in  a  becoming  way.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  high  authority,  I  must  warn  you 
that  the  wife's  liabiUty  thus  to  expend 
her  pin-money  is  one  which  the  civHians 
call  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation.  She 
cannot  be  made  to  spend  it  in  dress, 
ornament,  gifts,  or  charity ;  nor  can  her 
husband  withhold  payment  of  the  pin- 
money,  though  she  be  a  miser  and  a 
slattern.  Such  a  power  in  the  husband 
would  destroy  the  very  object  of  the 
provision — ^that  he  should  not  examine 
into  her  disposition  of  her  pin-money, 
whether  for  articles  of  dress,  ornaments 


♦  Ui^ndy  Book,  p.  86-7.  f  letter  XVIL 

X  **  These  circumstances  had  not  occurred ;  but  the  questions  were  asked  with 
reference  to  the  right  to  the  arrears  of  the  pin-money  afier  the  duchess's  death." 
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of  her  person,  pocket-money,  oard-money, 
charities,  or  any  other  objects.  But  her 
right  to  demand  from  her  husband  what 
her  pin-money  ought  to  supply  her  with, 
ia  a  very  different  question.*'  * 

The  Eleventh  Letter  ezponnds  care- 
fully the  respective  Joint  and  separate 
rights  of  thd  married  couple  in  each 
other's  property  during  tlrair  lives, 
and  after  the  death  of  either;  while  the 
Twelfth  is  occupied  with  a  subject  of 
ki6nite  interest  and  importance,  and 
will  be  read  by  all  classes  with  deep 
attention  and  grateful  respect  to  the 
distinguished  person  who  Bas  under- 
taken the  labour  of  explaining  popu- 
larly *<  the  new  law  of  divorce,  as  it 
affects  the  rights  of  property." 

The  Thirteenth  Letter  deals  with 
a  subject  of  kindred  interest  and  im- 
portance—the powers  of  others  and 
mothers  over  their  children,  with  re- 
gard to  the  custody  of  their  person, 
and  to  their  property,  education,  and 
religious  faith.  Every  one  will  like 
to  see  Lord  St  Leonards'  obeervatioa 
on  the  recent  case  of  Amelia  Baoe.t 

^  One  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects on  which  I  have  promised  you 
any  information,"  says  Lord  St  Leon- 
ards, t  » is  that  of  Wills.**  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say,  especially  to  any 
one  who  read  the  article  in  our  last 
February  number,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  Uiat  every  one  hav- 
ing an  acre  of  land,  or  the  most 
modest  amount  of  personalty,  to  dis- 
pose of  by  wiU^  stands  perman- 
ently indebted  to  the  author  of  the 
Handy  Book  himself,  in  his  legis- 
lative capacity,  for  one  of  the 
most  salutary  acts  on  the  Statute- 
Book,  and  the  provisionB  of  which 
are  briefly  but  distinctly  stated  at 
pp.  135-6,  with  reference  to  the  exe- 
cution of  wills.  The  three  Letters 
devoted  to  wills  ma;r  be  said  to  be 
worth  their  weight  m  gold  to  every- 
body ;  instructing,  as  they  do,  how  to 
make  a  will  that  shall  effectuate  in- 
tention, and,  by  so  doing,  prevent 
death  being  followed  \}j  disastrous 
fiimily  dissension,  and  nunous  litiga- 
tion. Every  line  of  these  three  Letters 
should  be  careMy  conned  again  and 
again  by  testators  in  all  ranks  of  life. 
Three  passages  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical value  we  must  make  room  for. 


"Before  making  your  will,  there  are 
many  questions  which  you  should  ask 
youraelf.  Is  it  probable  that  I  shall  be 
much  in  debt  at  my  decease  ?  Are  there 
charges  on  my  estate  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  on  my  death  7  What  ia  the 
nature  of  my  property  ?  Is  any  part  of 
it  already  settled,  or  agreed  to  be  settled, 
onmyfiunily?  Have  I  charged  portions 
on  any  part  of  it  for  my  children  ?  What 
advancements  have  I  abeady  made  for 
them  ?  Is  my  wife  dowable  of  any  part 
of  it  ?  Am  I  only  tenant  in  tail  of  any 
part  of  my  estate?  in  which  caae  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bar  the  entail  to  give 
effect  to  your  will,  even  if  the  property 
be  leasehold,  in  which  you  cannot,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  tenant  in  tail,  but 
only  a  tenant  in  the  nature  of  a  tenant 
in  tail  These  are  questions  which  you 
should  resolve  before  you  give  instruc- 
tions for  your  will."  § 

These,  however,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  considerations  which  are  broagfat 
to  the  notice  of  a  provident  testator. 

"  I  am  somewhat  unwilling  to  give  you 
any  instructions  for  making  your  wiU, 
without  the  aaslBtance  of  your  profes- 
sional adviser ;  and  I  would  particularly 
warn  you  against  the  use  of  printed 
forms,  which  have  misled  many  men. 
They  are  as  dangerous  as  the  couotiy 
schoolmaster,  or  the  vestry  clerk.  It  is 
quite  shocking  to  reflect  upon  the  litiga- 
tion which  has  been  occaaioned  by  nwD 
making  their  own  wiUa,  or  employing 
inoompetent  persons  to  do  so.  To  save 
a  few  guineas  in  their  lifetime,  men  leave 
behind  them  a  will  which  it  may  coat 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  have  expounded 
by  the  Courts  before  the  various  claim- 
ants will  desist  from  ligltatlon.  Looking 
at  this  as  a  simple  money  transaction, 
lawyers  might  well  be  in  despair  if  every 
man's  will  were  prepared  by  a  competent 
person.  To  put  off  making  your  will, 
.until  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  you, 
evmces  either  cowardice^  or  a  ahamefrxl 
neglect  of  your  temporal  conoema  Lest, 
however,  such  a  moment  should  arrive, 
I  must  arm  you  in  some  measure  against 
it**  I 

What  wise  counsel,  and  giren  in 
how  fine  and  fatherly  a  spirit,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  passage  I — 

"No  hatred  ia  more  intense  than  that 
which  arises  in  a  man's  famQy  after  his 
death,  where^  under  his  will,  the  rights 
of  each  member  of  it  are  not  separate 
and  strictly  defined.    None  is  more  af. 


*  Pp.  113-114. 
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flicting  or  degrading  to  our  common 
nature.  We  weep  over  the  loss  of  our 
relative,  and  we  quarrel  over  the  divi- 
sion of  his  property  I  Be  careful  not  to 
make  an  unwise  or  ill-considered  dis- 
positum,  particularly  of  your  residue^ 
upon  which  the  contest  generally  arise& 
As  you  love  your  fenuly,  pity  them — 
throw  not  the  apple  of  discord  amongst 
them.  If  you  leave  to  every  one  eepar^ 
ai^f  what  you  desire  each  to  have,  and 
give  nothing  amongst  them  all  which 
requires  division,  and  therefore  selection 
and  choice,  peace  and  good-wUl  will 
continue  to  reign  amongst  thenL 

*' Still  further:  hi  disposing  of  your 
residue,  neither  overrate  nor  underrate 
its  value.  It  is  a  duty  which  you  owe 
to  yourself,  and  to  those  who  are  to 
succeed  you,  carefUUy  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  your  property.  I  know  an  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  succeeded  to  a 
great  estate,  simply  by  declining  a  par- 
ticular legacy,  in  conunon  with  the  gene- 
ral legatees — the  mere  gift  of  the  residue 
would  satisfy  him— he  begged  the  tes- 
tator would  not  consider  him  until  every 
other  daim  was  satisfied  I  The  residue 
greatly  exceeded  in  value  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  the  legacies  1"* 

Both  wills  and  marriage  -  settle* 
meots  naturally  suggest  the  ezistence 
of  certain  functioDarieSi  whose  duty 
it  is  boDestly  and  prudently  to  carry 
them  into  effect — to  wit,  trustees. 
We  advise  every  trustee  in  the  khae- 
dom,  whether  old  or  newly  appointed, 
and  every  one  considering  whether 
he  wfll  become  one,  to  lay  to  heart  the 
two  Letters  in  which  Lord  St  Leon- 
uds,  with  beautifhl  perspicuity,  de- 
lineates their  civil  rignts  and  liabili- 
ties, and  also  those  infinitely  more 
serious  criminal  liabilities,  to  which 
delmquent  trustees  have  recently 
been  subjected  by  the  Legislature. 
They  will  also  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  efforts  which  he  here  announces 
that  he  has  made,  and  means  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  protection  of  trustees 
actmg  erroneously,  but  without  frau- 


dulent intention8.t     All  success   to 
these  efforts  I 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  imper- 
fectly to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributiona  to  popular  litera- 
ture, or  "  literature  for  the  million," 
in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  that  has 
been  or  can  be  made.  It  '*  comes 
home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms" 
of  all.  Its  author  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  great  master 
— perhaps  the  greatest  this  country 
has  ever  seen — of  the  all-important 
subject  to  which  this  small  but  pre- 
cious volume  relates— the  law  of  rro- 
pc^j.  What,  indeed,  is  ]»operty,  but 
that  which  God  has  ordained  as  the 
bond  of  temporal  connection  and 
onion  between  all  classes  of  man- 
kin  f  To  acquire  it,  to  retain  it,  to* 
dispose  of  it,  constitute  objects  dear 
to,  and  supply  motives  potent  with, 
all ;  and  so  intimately  influence  human 
feelingB,  thoughts,  characters,  and  ac- 
tions, that  he  makes  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  peace  and  wel* 
&re  of  socielr^  at  large,  who  gives 
them  plain  and  sonnd  practical  coun- 
sel in  matters  of  such  vital  moment. 
That  contribution  has  been  made  by 
Lord  St  Leonards  in  a  noble  spirit, 
and  it  wHl  never  be  forgotten.  As 
no  man  living  but  himself  codd  have 
written  this  book,  so  in  no  man  livinff 
but  himself  would  be  reposed  such 
implicit,  unhesitating,  and  justiQable 
confidence  by  his  readers,  be  their 
positions  and  acquirements  what 
they  may.  If  he  were  never  to  set 
pen  to  paper  again,  and  if  he  had 
never  done  so  before,  this  little 
Handy  Book  would,  coming  from 
such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  period  of 
his  life,  and  of  such  a  distinguished 
career,  carry  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  best-hearted  and 
most  learned  Chancellors  that  ever 
held  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 


*  Pp.  164-5. 
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zanzibab;  and  two  months  in  kast  afbioa. 

[Some  months  ago  we  received  a  note,  dated  2iaDzibar,  10  th  Jane,  firom 
Oaptain  Barton,  the  accomplished  author  of  The  Pilgrimage  to  Meeoahj 
saying  that  he  had  sent  ns  the  following  jonmal,  which,  however,  did  not 
reach  ns  nntil  the  present  month. 

In  his  note  Captain  Burton  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  write  to  him,  as  hQ 
was  on  the  point  of  again  plunging  into  Africa,  and  would  be  non  inventus 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Oar  readers  will  join  us  in  hoping  that  we  may  soon  receive  tidings  of  the 
safe  return  of  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  traveller.] 


»To  Animate  Md  inflnenoe  the  heurts  oT  all  the  noble  gentlemen  who  deelre  to  see  the  world."*— 
LaJBrocquUre, 


OHAPTEB  I. — ZAKZIBAB. 

**  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  British  Goyemment  has  eo  long  had  a 
Besident,  where  there  are  always  some  half*a-dozeu  merchants  and  planten,  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  as  of  the  capiul  and  part  of  the  kincdom  of  one  of  the  most  fidthfol  of  oar 
alllee,  with  whom  we  have  for  half  a  century  (afnce  1804)  been  on  terms  of  intimacy."— TVons. 
Bombay  Geogr,  SoeUty^  1856. 


Of  the  gladdest  '  moments,  me- 
thinks,  in  human  life,  is  the  depart- 
ing upon  a  distant  journey  into  un- 
known  lands.  Shaking  off  with  one 
effort  the  fetters  of  Habit— the  leaden 
weight  of  Routine — the  cloak  of  cark- 
ing  Care,  and  the  slavery  of  Home- 
man  feels  once  more  happy.  The 
blood  flows  with  ,the  fast  circula- 
tion of  youth,  excitement  gives  new 
vigour  to  the  muscles,  and  a  sense  of 
sudden  freedom  adds  an  inch  to  the 
stature.  Afresh  dawns  the  mom  of 
life,  again  the  bright  world  is  beau- 
tifol  to  the  eye,  and  the  glorious  face 
of  nature  gladdens  the  soul.  A 
journey,  in  fact,  appeals  to  Imagina- 
tion, to  Memory,  to  Hope — ^the  sister 
Graces  of  our  moral  being. 

The  shrill  screaming  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle,  and  sundry  shouts  of 
^  Stand  by  yer  booms  I" — **  All  ready 
forward r  — "Now  make  sail!"  — 
sounded  in  mine  ears  with  a  sweet 
significance.  The  H.£.LC.'s  sloop 
of  war  '^Elphinstone,"  Oaptain  Frey- 
hard,  I.  N*.,  conmianding,  swung 
round  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  as 
the  rosy  beams  of  morning  leaped 
guly  over  the  green-capped  head  of 
Elephanta,  we  bade  a  loDg  fare- 
well to  Bombay.  It  was  a  Bed- 
Calendar  day — a  day  to   be   noted 


with  white  day,  that  2d  of  Deoember 
1856. 

We  were  not  fanned  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  delicatest  airs : 
a  stiff  breeze  ran  us  right  home 
without  a  flaw,  and  the  weather  was 
varied  by  occasional  showers,  and  a 
squall  or  two  followed  by  a  high 
combing  sea.  The  track  seemed  a 
desert;  not  a  being  of  life,  except 
gaDoets  and  flying- fish,  met  our 
sight  The  good  old  ship— now  in  her 
thirty-third  year— made  an  average 
of  150,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  ran  of 
200  knots  per  diem,  accomplishing  the 
2500  miles  in  eighteen  days.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  December,  we 
hove  in  sight  of  a  strip  of  land,  blue 
and  blurred  by  distance,  then  wax- 
ing purple,  and  lastly  green.  This 
was  Pemba,  or  Fezirat  el  Khazra, 
*^tbe  Emerald  Isle,"  as  this  outlying 
picket  of  East  Intertropical  Africa  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  tawny 
Oman. 

We  had  tasted  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  order  and  cleanliness  of  a 
ship-of-war,  and  the  confusion,  im- 
purity, and  annoyances  of  a  Bed-Sea 
steam-packet  Here  were  no  rat- 
tliog,  heaving  throbs,  making  you 
tremulous  as  a  jelly  in  the  canicule ; 
nor   coal-smoke    intrusive   as   on  a 
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Gemuui  nflway;  nor  tliiraty  cock- 
lOttebes  exploriog  men^s  moaths  f<» 
water ;  nor  cabins  rank  with  solphu- 
retted  hydrogen;  nor  decks  where- 
on pallid  and  jaundiced  pasBenffers 
ahooK  coDYnlsive  shoolders  as  they 
roflhed  to  and  from  the  bolwarks  and 
the  taffrail.  No  <*  larboard  and  star- 
board exclosiveness ;"  no  flirting 
Abigails  tending  majestic  dames, 
who  looked  crooked  at  all  beyond 
the  salvation-pale  of  their  own  ^  set  ;** 
no  peppery  civilians  rubbing  skirts 
sgunst  heedless  griffins;  nor  fair 
lips  ill-treating  the  letter  H  ;  nor 
^'offioOT''  singing  lullabies  to  their 
etk>]ated  terrible  infants,  and  lack- 
ing but  one  little  dispensation  of 
Nature  to  become  the  completest  of 
nones.  The  "^  Elphinstone "  be- 
longed not  to  the  categoi^  "  Shippe 
of  HeUe :"  we  would  willingly  have 
drawn  out  our  cruise  with  the  jovial 
Captain,  and  the  good  fellows  in  the 
gon-room,  over  many  and  many  a 
path  of  waves. 

But  Fate  willed  otherwise.    On  the 
night  of    the    Idth    December  we 
anchored  off  Tumbatu,  one   of  the 
k>Dg,   narrow   coralline   reefe   which 
fringe  these  shores.     It   is   scantily 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Makhadim  or 
eerviles,  who   have  preserved  in  El 
Telam  a  variety  of  heathen  abomi- 
nations.   They  repair  for  divination 
to  a  kind  of  Trophonius'  cave.    At 
fianerals  tiiey  lay  out  and  abuse  the 
corpse  after  thjs  wise.    '^FeUow,"  a 
man  will  cry,  "  but  yesterday  I  asked 
thee   for    some   tobacco,   and    thou 
didst  refuse,  hein?     Where  now  is 
the  nse  of  it?"    Or  says  a  woman, 
''Dost  thou  remember  making  fierce 
love  to  me  on  a  certain  occasion? 
Much  good  can  thy  love  do,  now  that 
thou  goest  to  feed  ugly  worms  in  the 
graver'    I  have  hcHurd  of  a  Hindu 
caste  in  Madras,  who,   after   filling 
the  corpse's  mouth    with  milk,  and 
rappmg  its  face  with  a  fench-sheU, 
most  opprobrionsly  insult  its  female 
relatives.     The  Arrawak  Indians  of 
Gaiana  also,  according  to  travellm, 
switch  the  body's  opened  eves  with 
tbortis,  anoint  the   line   and  cheeks 
with  lard,  and  use  alternately  sweet 
and  bitter  words.    The  idea  under- 
Ijioe  the  aci  is  probably  the  same  as 
in  the  Irish  *'  wake  " — a  test  whether 
the  clay  be  really  inanimate.     The 


Tumbatu  men  are  celebrated  as 
fishers  and  sailors :  thev  bum  large 
fires  of  drv  leaves  upon  the  sand,  and 
spear  their  prey  as  it  fiocks  to  the 
light  They  are  an  industrious  race 
for  these  climates;  their  low  junglv 
ledge  of  ground  obliges  them  to  fetch 
water  from  Zanzibar  Island,  and  thar 
sooty  skins  testify  its  heat 

Next  morning,  as  we  appeared  on 
deck, 

**  Babsan  odonn  from  the  eplejr  shore,** 

afifected  the  sensprium  with  a  sense 
of  inovelty,^  pleasant  after  the  ocean^s 
briny  breath.  It  is  generally  doubted 
that  India  can  thos  be  ''nosed" 
from  afar ;  and  certain  faoetioosnesses, 
played  upon  the  softer  man,  have 
made  scepticism  fashionable.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  mistake;  the 
night-breeze  from  the  island  is  heavy 
with  a  clove -perfame,  which  the 
European  residents  are  careful  to  ex- 
clude. 

After  a  two-hours'  sail,  the  first 
terminus  of  our  voyag^e  declared  it- 
self. Most  prepossessing  was  the 
distant  view  of  this  storehouse  of 
Eastern  Afirioa.  Earth,  sea,  and 
air  were  all  soft  and  smiling  as  a 
poet's  conception  of  Paradise,  with 
a  winning  feminine  beauty :  in  Arab 

Ehrase,  a  repose  unto  the  eye  of  the 
eholder.  The  central  ridges,  gently 
swelling,  were  streaked  with  rows  of 
spice*trees  resembling  from  afar  the 
vines  of  romantic  Provence.  Con-  * 
trasting  with  these  prim  plantations, 
the  taU  palm,  a  living  column,  luxu- 
riant and  perennial,  rose  behind  and 
above  the  oright  metallic  underwood 
which  separated  the  land  from  the 
snowy  foam  creaming  upon  the  ]^el- 
low^shore.  Intense  was  the  glowinff 
azure  of  the  sky :  every  object  stood 
out  distinct  and  brilliant,  as  if  viewed 
through  ethereal  medium.  Under 
a  blaze  of  sun  that  touched  every- 
thing with  burnished  gold,  the  sea 
was  a  sheet  of  purest  sapphire,  save 
where  it  showed    . 

"A    Miiftee    dappled  o*er   with    shadows 

flOfig 

From  broodiog  donds ;  ^ 

the  lucid  depths  were  stained  with 
amethyst ;  the  transparent  shoals 
with  Ughtest  chrysoprase ;  and  each 
ship  andiored   in  tne  bay   hovered 
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over  ber  own  reflected  image.  ^  More 
like  Malabar  than  dreary  Arabia  and 
sterile  Persia,  this  land  has  a  spring 
eren  in  its  midsammer. 

We  glided  sontJi  by  east  throngh  a 
breach  in  the  coralline  reef  that  re- 
oalled  the  gatewavs  of  Jeddah.  Pre- 
sently, detached  honses  sprinked  the 
shore.  A  large  nnfinlshed  pile,  white- 
washed, bot  fast  decaying,  was  called 
by  onr  pilot  Akhir  el  Zaman — the 
End  of  Time.  Under  divers  inans- 
picioos  omens,  it  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  late  Prince  in  his 
latter  days ;  and  the  death  of  sundry 
masons  killed  by  a  falling  wall,  ren- 
dered it  60  hatefol  to  the  Arabs  that 
it  will  probably  remam  uninhabitable. 
Then  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  ap- 
peared the  royal  harem  and  demesne 
of  Mtoiyr,  a  large  rusty  building  with 
an  extinguisher  -  roofed  balcony,  of 
dii^  plimking.  It  has  a  quaint  kind 
of  Gothic  look,  like  a  castle  in  a  play, 
or  the  Scbloss  of  a  pensionless  German 
baron ;  the  luxuriant  trees  in  rear 
have  the  faux  air  of  an  Eoglish 
park.  A  fetid  lagoon  here  diffoses 
pestilence  around  it ;  and  skippers 
anchoring  off  Mtony  for  convenience 
of  watering  with  the  purest  element 
on  the  island,  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  had  occasion  to  lament  the 
loss  of  half  their  crews.  Presently 
we  floated  past  the  "  Shah  Allum," 
an  old  fifty-gun  frigate,  of  Bombay 
build;  she  showed  no  colours,  as  is 
usual  when  a  ship  enters;  and  the 
few  men  on  board  shouted  informa- 
tion which  neither  we  nor  the  pilot 
understood.  This  worthy,  as  we 
drew  near,  decided,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Friday  flags  on  the  consular 
staffs,  that  some  great  man  had  gone 
to  his  long  home.  The  **  Elphinstooe," 
however,  would  not  have  the  trouble 
of  casting  loose  her  guns  for  nothing : 
with  H.  H.,  the  Sazzid*  of  Zanzibar's 
ensign — a  plain  red — ^at  the  fore,  and 
the  union  at  the  main,  she  cast  an- 
chor in  Front  Bay,  about  half  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  fireila  salute  of  twenty- 
one.  A  gay  bunting  thereupon  flew  up 
to  every  truck,  and  the  brass  cannon 
of  the  "  Victoria ''  roared  a  response 
of  twenty-two.    We  had  arrived  on 


the  fortieth,  or  the  last  day  of 
mourning. 

St  Julien,  patron  of  the  wayfarer, 
had  frowned  upon  us  this  time;  the 
first  yisit  to  Colonel  Haroerton,  H. 
B.  M.^B  Consul,  showed  us  the  extent 
of  onr  mishap.  H.  H.  Sezad  Said 
of  Maskat,  upon  whose  aid  and  faiflQ- 
ence  we  calculated,  had  died  on  hk 
way  from  Arabia  to  Zanzibar.  State 
affiurs  had  not  been  settled  between 
the  rival  brothers,  Saszid  Suwazui, 
the  eldest,  and  successor,  to  whoa 
Oman  had  been  left,  and  Sazzid  Mar 
jid,  installed  by  his  father  Viceroy  af 
the  African  possessions.  This  prmoe, 
moreover,  being  still  confined  to  the 
house  by  an  attack  of  the  small-pox, 
which,  during  the  last  three  years, 
has  twice  carried  off  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  ashamed  to  show  a 
pitted  face  to  subjects  or  Tisiton. 
Colonel  Hamertoo,  now  our  mainsUj, 
was  also  in  poor  health.  The  north- 
ern coast  of  the  mainland,  aboat 
Lamu,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
was  in  anarchy,  the  southern  soffer- 
ing  from  drought  and  famine.  We 
spent  some  heavy  hours  that  night. 
1  will  relieve  my  feelings  by  describ- 
ing the  town  of  Zanzibar: — 

Zanzibar  (to  begin  with  the  b^|^ 
ning)  lies  in  S.  lat  6^  9',  and  in  £. 
long.  39°  14'.  The  chief,  and  indeed 
the  only  settiement  upon  the  islaod, 
it  occupies  one  side  of  a  wide  curve 
on  the  coast  of  Coralline.  Ras  Chhan- 
gany,  "Sandy  Point"  (this  name, 
corrupted  to  "Shangany,"  has  erro- 
neously been  given  to  the  whole  towa 
in  charts),  divides  the  front  harbour 
from  a  back  bay,  where  shipe  anchor, 
especially  during  the  S.'E.  monsooo, 
to  avoid  the  swell  whilat  landing 
carga  The  place  is  modern,  owioj^ 
its  existence  to  the  exigencies  of 
trade.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  pie- 
seat  century  it  consisted  of  a  fort 
and  a  ragged  line  of  mat  huts,  where 
the  Suk  MaihQgo,  or  Manioc  Market, 
now  stands ;  as  late  as  1842,  it 
boasted  but  five  storehouses  of  the 
humblest  construction,  and  the  now 
crowded  east  end  was  in  those  days 
a  palm  plantation.  But  an  Arab  ever 
builds  as  soon  and  as  extensively  as 


*  It  is  incorrect  to  call  the  Chief  of  Oman  an  Imam,  although  some  of  his  aaoes- 
tors  had  a  right  to  the  eodesiastical  title.  Moreover,  "Si^d,"  amongst  these 
Arabs,  means  a  chief  or  ruler,  not,  as  *'  Bherifi;''  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
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Ui  meaoi  peradt  ZAonbar  noir 
oontaina  in  thu  aeason  about  fifty 
IhooBand  iDhabitants  (Blav68  in- 
elodedX  and  there  cannot  be  leas  than 
three  thonaand  aiatiooary  habitationa. 

Thia  normal  Arab  town  finrms  the 
augment  of  a  oirde,  the  chord  reeting 
apon  the  eeai  and  the  arc  fronting 
the  phntations  of  the  interior.  It  is 
s  mere  **  dicky  "--a  dean  front,  con- 
eealingeomething  nneightly.  Facing 
northwards  is  a  line,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lon^,  of  large  Arab  houses* 
giarinff,  dansbng,  whitewashed  like 
aapnlchres,  and  unrelieved  save  by  a 
straggling  cocoa,  instead  af  domes 
and  minarets.  like  Jeddah  and  the 
Hed-fiea  cities,  the  material  is  wholly 
lime  and  coralline.  The  best  houses 
--of  course,  thoee  of  the  European 
Btierchants--ar6  in  the  west  end; 
wealthy  « natives^"  and  a  Ibw  for- 
eigners, inhabit  the  eastem  extre- 
mity. In  rear  of  the  dicky,  and  at 
both  flanks,  k  a  foul  dense  mass  of 
dweUiDg-places»  where  the  poor  and 
the  slaves  pig  together.  There  are 
huts  of  cadjan-matting,  with  or  with- 
out wattle-and-dab  walls,  windowlees, 
bteokened  externally  by  wind  and 
sun,  and  consisthig  internally  of  a 
**  but  and  a  ben,"  surrounded  by  pro- 
jecting eaves,  forming  a  deep  and 
ahady  verandah,  where  articles  are 
exposed  for  sale.  The  poorest  dasses 
content  themsdves  with  mere  sheds. 
Two  tumbleniown  bridges,  ignorant 
of  the  arch,  span  the  foul  lagoon, 
whidi,  at  the  XiVBygies,  converts  the 
settlement  into  almost  an  island,  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  legacy  of  iisven 
and  terrible  maladies.  The  drainage 
of  the  ihmt  is  goo^  owing  to  the 
seaward  dopes,  but  the  inner  town 
is  in  a  dead  flat  Drainage  is  all  in 
aD  where  tropical  suns  shine;  drain- 
age haa  rendered  even  Sierra  Leone 
and  our  West  Indian  barracks  salu- 
brious. In  the  hands  c^  Europeans, 
Zansdbar  wouki  soon  be  drained  into 
faealthineBs;  but  the  Arab  looks  upon 
pestilenpe  as  a  minor  plague  com- 
pared with  the  trouble  of  outtmg  a 
trench  or  building  a  dam. 

The  tides,  here  rising  twdve, 
Bometimes  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen 
f&ei,  oooadottdW  walk  into  the  lower 
apartments.  UnohedEed  by  quay  or 
breakwater,  this  nuisance  is  on  the 
iacieaaa.     Off    Ohhangany    Pointy 
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where,  in  1823,  stood  a  dump  of 
buts  and  a  mosque,  five  ftithoms  of 
water  now  roll  The  British  Ooosul- 
ate^  formerly  many  yards  removed 
from  the  Burr,  at  present  requires  the 
protection  of  piles  and  rubbl&  Some 
ci  the  larger  houses  have  sunk  four 
feet,  and  have  dopjed  nine  from  ter- 
race to  ground,  owing  to  the  instabi- 
lily  of  thdr  sof^y  foundations.  Hiese 
coral  formations  are  peculiarly  fickle. 
The  ''Middle   ShoaL"  about   fifteen 

ere  ago,  was  awash;  it  is  now 
h  and  day.  The  <*Tree  Idand" 
of  our  earliest  charts  has  been  under- 
mined and  carried  away  by  the  waves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sea  has  en- 
croadied  upon  Mtony,  where  the 
Princess  flagstaff  fi^r  times  required 
removal 

At  Zanzibar  the  line  of  streets  is, 
as  it  should  be,  deep,  narrow,  and 
winding.  In  the  west  end  a  pave- 
ment of  chunam,  provided  with  a 
gutter  —  the  first  1  have  seen  in 
<'  Orient  dimes "  —  carries  off  the 
violent  rain,  and  secures  coolnesa 
and  purity.  The  esst  end  showa 
attempts  at  similar  dvilisation  ;  but 
green  and  miry  puddles  argue  a 
meponderance  of  black  population. 
Houses  are  on  the  frivourite  Arab 
plan  frkmiliar  to  travellers  in  Spain 
and  her  colonies :  some  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Gkdway  and  western 
Ireland  still  display  the  type  —  a 
**  natto^"  or  hollow  paved  quadrangle, 
where  animals  may  be  poined  for 
safety,  with  gallerieB,  into  which  the 
rooms  open,  running  round  the  se- 
veral floors.  But  ardiitecture  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  There  is  not  a  straight 
line  in  the  masonry ;  the  arches  are  of 
every  shape  and  form,  and  the  floors 
will  have  a  foot  of  depresdon  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  oomera 
The  roofr,  or  rather  terraces,  sop- 
ported  by  Zanzibar  rafters,  and  wiJte 
of  mas^  thickness,  are  copiously 
chnnamed:  here  men  dt  to  enjoy 
the  sundown  breezes.  Bandanis,  or 
pent-houses  of  cadjans,  garnish  the 
nouse-tops  in  tha  native  town :  Eu- 
ropeans do  not  allow  these  adjuncts, 
fires  beiujf  firequeat,  and  the  slavea 
being  addicted  to  aiding  the  work  of 
destruction  in  hope  of  plunder.  Some 
fordgnen  secure  the  ddights  of  a 
cool  night  by  erectinff  upper  cabins 
of  planking :  the  oUnter,  bowever, 
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ooDforxDg*  to  Arab  precept,  and  al- 
ways perspires  daring  toe  boars  of 
sleep.  The  bigber  the  boose,  tbe 
larger  the  doorway,  the  hoger  the 
atods  which  adorn  the  maBsive 
planks,  and  the  heavier  the  padlock, 
the  greater  is  the  owner's  dignity. 
An  inscription  cat  in  the  wood  of 
the  lintel  secures  the  entrance  from 
witchcraft ;  and  half  a  yard  of  ship's 
chain-cable^  from  thieves.  Even  the 
little  sqoare  holes  placed  high  ap  in 
tbe  wall,  and  doing  daty  for  win- 
dows, are  closely  barred.  As  glass 
cannot  be  need  in  sleepbg  rooms,  by 
reason  of  tbe  heat,  roogh  or  painir 
ed  plank-sbntters  supply  its  place, 
and  persiannes  deform  the  best  ha- 
bitation&  Arabs  here,  as  elsewhere, 
love  long  narrow  apartments,  with 
many  apertares  towards  tbe  sea,  se- 
curing tne  breeze  essential  to  health : 
they  as  carefully  close  the  eastern 
side-walls  against  tbe  spicy  feverish 
land-wind.  The  reception-hall  is 
always  on  the  ground- floor.  It  con- 
trasts strongly  with  an  English  room, 
where  the  uncomfortable  confosion 
of  furniture,  and  the  crowding  of 
ornaments,  ruin  the  proportions,  and 
'*  put  out*'  the  eye.  Biere  tbe  long 
lines  and  the  rows  of  niches,  which,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  supply  the  want 
of  tables,  are  unbroken  save  by^  tbe 
pref^ence  of  a  chandelier  and  a  mirror, 
a  Persian  rug  or  carpet  for  the  dais, 
a  matting  over  tbe  floor,  and  half-a- 
doaen  Indian  black-wood  chairs. 
Such  is  the  upholstery  of  an  Arab 

galace  and  an  Italian  villa.  In  the 
(luses  of  the  very  wealthy,  porcelain, 
f lass-ware  ornaments,  and  articles  of 
loropean  luxury,  lie  about  tbe  niches. 
The  abodes  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
provided  with  kitandahs,  or  cartels 
of  cord,  twisted  round  a  rude  wooden 
frame,  trays  for  food,  gourds,  coarse 
stools,  pots,  and  similar  necessaries. 
*  Tbe  centre  of  the  town  frontage  is 
occupied  by  tbe  Fort,  one  of  those 
naive,  straight-curtained,  round- 
towered,  crenellated,  and  tumble- 
down erections,  whose  plan  dates 
probably  from  the  days  of  Peleg.  It 
ya  fronted  by  a  detached  battery  of 
twenty  guns,  with  embrasures  so 
do^  together  that  the  first  salvo 
would  blow  away  tbe  thin  wall,  and 
with  armature  so  placed  that  every 
bullet  striking  the  Fort  most  eei^d  a 


billet  into  the  battery.  Between  Hm 
two,  a  space  of  fiffy  feet  or  so  repra- 
sents  the  arsenal :  a  score  of  iron 
carronades,  and  a  few  fine  old  brass 
pieces,  probably  the  plunder  of  Hor- 
muz— one  of  them  bears  the  dent  of  a 
heavy  blow — lie  piled  on  the  right  of 
the  Fort  entrance.  The  gateway  is 
the  nsaal  intricate  manner  of  barbi- 
can :  the  square  excrescence  from  the 
main  body  contains  upper  rooms  for 
tbe  Beloch  Temadar  or  commandant ; 
the  interior  ground-floor  is  a  large 
vestibule,  and  the  soldiery,  with  their 
armed  slaves,  lounge,  nlay,  cb«w  be- 
tel, and  chat  upon  Sie  snady  masonir- 
bencbes  at  the  outer  door.  On  the 
left  of  the  Fort  is  a  cadjan  shed, 
where  native  artists  are  continually 
occupied  in  making  carriages  for  the 
battery,  whose  furniture  now  fkss 
upon  tbe  ground.  The  experiment  of 
firing  a  gun  was  lately  attempted: 
the  piece  reared  up  and  fell  oack- 
wards,  smashing  the  crazv  woodwoi^ 
and  crushing  two  gunner-slaves.  Some 
traveller  has  observed  that  a  |auoch 
would  suffice  to  capture  this  Fort 
It  was  once,  according  to  accounts, 
taken  by  a  drunken  American  sailor, 
who,  determining  to  liberate  a  pur 
of  citizens  in  trouble,  attacked  the 

rrd  cutlass  in  hand,  accompankd 
,  a  huge  Newfoundland,  and  re- 
maining master  of  a  bloodless  field, 
waved  his  flag  in  triumph  upon  tho 
walls.  Slelancholy  to  relate,  this  bero 
fell  by  African  fniud.  The  discom- 
fited slaves,  holding  a  long  rope,  ran 
round  bim,  till,  wound  up  like  a 
windlass,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his 
footing. 

Tbe  interior  of  the  Fort  is  jammed 
with  soldiers'  huts  and  courts,  divided 
by  rickety  walls.  Here,  too,  k  the 
only  jail  on  the  island.  Its  stodo, 
fetters,  iron  collars,  and  waist-chains 
do  not  prevent  Black  Man  from 
chatting,  singing,  and  gambling  with 
cowries  and  pebbles.  But  tbe  most 
refractory  white  that  ever  knocked 
down  merchant-skipper  has  not  for- 
titude to  endure  it  a  second  night 
Such  is  the  Arab's  beau  ideal  of  a 
prison  :  the  very  word  should  cause 
tbe  horrors  and  the  goose-skin.  They 
term  our  Bombay  jail  '*  El  Bistan  '* 
(the  garden)  because  the  ooorts  are 
planted  with  a  few  shrubs ;  and,  with 
them,  a  Btstao  has  always  an  arriert 
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i^^^e  of  Paradise.  Forei^ers  nsually 
visit  the  prison  to  see  its  standing 
CDriosity — one  Mezingera,  a  wretcbed 
clansman  of  the  villain  Panzij,  who 
had  beaten  the  death-dmm  whilst 
his  chief  was  catting  M.  Maizan  the 
French  traveller's  throat.  Mezingera 
was  seized,  inst^d  of  his  master,  by 
an  Arab  expedition,  and  chained  two 
years  in  front  of  the  French  Consul- 
ate Since  that  time  (1847)  he 'has 
been  heavily  ironed  to  a  gan  in  the 
Forti  under  a  cadjan  shed,  where  he  can 
neither  stand  nor  lie ;  yet  the  wretch 
looks  fat  and  well. 

Eastward  of  th^  Fort  is  the  cus- 
tom-house, an  Arab  bourse,  where 
millions  of  dollars  change  bands  un- 
der the  dirtiest  shed,  a  long  low 
caf'jan  roof  supported  by  two  dozen 
rough  uprights.  It  is  surrounded  by 
sacks  and  bales,  baskets  and  packages, 
heaps  of  hides,  old  ships'  tanks, 
piles  of  valuable  woods,  layers  of 
ivory,  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
waifs  and  strays.  The  small  adjacent 
square  shows  a  dilapidated  and  un- 
finished line  of  arches,  the  fragments 
of  a  new  custom* house  :  it  was  begun 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
but  the  soperstition  of  Yaryaram,  the 
hite  Hindu  collector,  who  had  jbecome 
rich  under  the  matting,  but  was  not 
sure  that  stone  and  chunam  would  be 
as  lucky  to  him,  condemned  it  to  rot. 
This  is  a  general  idea  with  Orientals  : 
they  are  full  of  wise  instances  con- 
cerning the  downfall  of  great  men 
who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
shafts  of  misfortune  by  enlarging  their 
gates,  or  by  building  for  themselves 
palacesL 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  opposite 
the  palace  stands  the  Sazzid's  flag- 
staff, where  the  Bakur— the  Kurbaj 
of  these  regions  —  brings  man  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  American  traveller,*  dbtin- 
guished  criminals  are  fastened  to  the 
pole,  and  bound  upwards  from  the 
ankles  to  the  throat,  till  *<  the  soul  of 
the  dying  man  is  literally  squeezed  out 
of  its  earthly  tenement."  I  may  ob- 
serve, en  passantf  that  in  this  part  of 


the  world  the  two  potent  romancers, 
Ignorance  and  Interest,  have  been  bu- 
sily at  work.  An  industrious  French- 
man, seeing  scrapings  of  elephants* 
tusks  upon  the  beach,  reported  to  the 
Prugsian  Government  that  ivory  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  be  thrown  up  by  the 
tide.  Adventurers  of  all  nations  have 
circulated  the  most  ridiculous  tales ; 
amazons  bestriding  battle- bullocks— 
a  confusion  with  the  5000  women -mus- 
keteers of  Dahomey,  or  possibly  a 
revival  of  El  Masudi,  who,  in  our 
tenth  centary,  reports  that  the  king 
of  Zanj,  or  Zanzibar,  commanded  an 
army  mounted,  like  modern  Kaffirs,  on 
oxen — hordes  of  steel-clad  negroes,  and 
brilliant  troops  of  horse-artillery: — 
a  battery  was  actually  sent  out  to  the 
Sazztd  as  a  present  from  Woolwich  I 

The  palace,  fronted  by  a  stuccoed 
platform  that  supports  eight  or  nine 
small  brass  guns,  placed  in  barbette 
for  show,  is  a  kind  of  double-storied 
barrack,  140  feet  long,  whitewafthed, 
with  tender  green  shutters,  pent- 
roofed  with  diugy-red  tiles,  provided 
seawards  with  a  verandah  for  levees, 
and  a  few  stunted  trees  for  beauty, 
and  backed  by  stables  full  of  Oman 
blood,  an  oratory  and  a  graveyard, 
where  runaway  slaves,  chained  toge- 
ther by  the  neck,  lie  in  the  shade. 

The  public  buildings  in  Zanzibar 
are  poor.  The  mosques,  which  adorn 
other  Eastern  towns  with  light  and 
airy  turrets,  breaking  the  monotony 
of  square  white  houses,  are  here 
in  the  simplest  form.  There  are 
about  thirty  of  these  buildings,  ob- 
long flat-roofed  rooms,  divided  inter- 
nally by  dwarf  rows  of  square  and 
polygonall  colamns  supporting  Sara- 
cenic arches,  broad,  pointed,  and  Ian- 
ceated,  with  inner  emarginations  in 
the  shape  of  small  crescents  or  scol- 
lops. A  Shafei  place  of  worbhip  boasts 
of  a  diminutive  cone,  resembling  am 
Egyptian  pigeon-tower,  and  another, 
has  a  dwarf  excrescence  like  the  lan- 
tern of  a  lighthoose.  The  Eojahs 
have  a  ruined  old  mosque  at  Nazi- 
mozza,  on  the  sea-shore  south  of  the 
town ;  and  the  Shiahs  their  place  of 


RecoUectiona  of  Mamnga,  Zan»ibar,  Muacai^  Aden,  MoehOf  amdother  Eastern  Porte. 
Salem:  George  Creamer,  1854.  The  author,  who  visited  Zanzibar  "in  the  mer- 
cantile^" was  grievously  "  hoaxed  "  by  some  kind  firiend.  Only  one  mutilation  took 
place  under  H.  H.  Sazzid  Said.  Death  was  inflicted  according  to  Koranic  order, 
and  tonure  was  xmknown. 
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fbeetiog  in  tbe  KIpoodah  Qoarter. 
Prayers  of  the  greal  festiyals,  daring 
tiie  Prince's  life,  were  recited  at 
Mtony :  now  in  the  Palace  oratory, 
and  other  moeqaea.  Sazzid  Said  also 
bniit  a  eabk-ended  honse,  after  the 
model  of  the  Datch  factory  at  Bon- 
der Abbas.  Unhappily  a  laarge  chan- 
delier dropped  from  the  ceiung,  and 
gave  the  place,  which  was  intended 
for  levees  and  a  *^  hali  of  pleasnre,'*  a 
permanent  bad  name.  It  has  ever 
since  been  shnt  up. 

There  are  fonr  Sok  or  banus  at 
Zanzibar;  the  fish-market  lies  be- 
hind the  Sok  Mahogo,  a  long  street 
in  the  soath  of  the  town,  where  paddy 
and  grain,  doth  and  cotton,  vegeta^ 
bles  and  provisions,  generally  are  for 
sale ;  and  eastward  is  tbe  Sok  Melinde, 
where  tbe  batchers  expose  their  vendi 
ble&  The  best  articles  disappear 
before  7  a.m.,  after  which  time  nought 
bat  refose  remains.  The  most  charac- 
teristic spot  in  Zanzibar — the  slave 
aactions  are  held  in  an  empty  walled 
coart — is  ondoabtedly  the  salt  bazar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fort's  eastern  bas- 
tion. It  derives  its  name  from  hoge 
heaps  of  saUoe  sand,  exposed  for  sale 
by  the  Mekranis  and  the  Sari  Arabs. 
Being  near  the  costom-honse,  it  is 
thronged  with  people,  and  gives,  like 
the  bazars  of  Cairo  and  Damascus, 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  population. 
The  staple  material  is  a  doable 
line  of  negresses  and  black  youth, 
with  heaps  of  sun-dried  manioc, 
mangoes,  pine-apples,  greasy  fritters, 
the  abommable  jack-fruit,  and  redo- 
lent fish  piled  up  between  their  ex- 
tended legs.  They  vary  the  tedium 
of  plaiting  leaves  and  mat-weaving, 
with  conversations  arguing  an  admira- 
ble conformation  of  the  articula- 
ting organs,  and  a  somewhat  lax  mo- 
rality. Pairs  of  muscuUr  Hazramant 
porters,  hobbling  along  with  bales  of 
foods  and  packs  of  hides  suspended 
from  a  pole,  pass  chanting  down  the 
central  road,  kicking  out  of*  their 
way  the  humped  cows,  who  placidly 
munch  offal,  fruits,  and  vegetable 
under  the  shadow  of  their  worship- 
pers the  Banyans.  Stout  Bhattias, 
traders  from  Gutch,  digtinguished 
by  high  featares,  pale  skins,  shaven 
beards,  peaked  turbans  of  spotted 
puople  or  crimson  edged  with  gold, 
4no#y  cottoA  coats,  and  immaculate 


loiB-elotfas,  chaffer  with  yeDow  In- 
dian Kojahs  ;  tricky-faced  men  with 
evil  eves  and  silky  beards,  forked 
after  the  &shion  of  ancient  Bustam. 
More  picturesque  than  these,  gaunt 

Sht-brown  Arabs  from  the  Gulf, 
lOse  unkempt  elf-locks  flow  low 
over  their  saffron  -  stained  shirts^ 
armed  with  two-handed  swords,  dag- 
gers, and  small  roond  hide-targes, 
stalk  like  beasts  of  prey,  eyeing  the 
crowd  with  cut-throat  stare  and  sin- 

gle  gaze.  Sometimes  a  white  man — 
ow  hideous  his  garb  appears!  — 
threads  the  streets,  arousing  the 
mangy  curs,  and  using  the  stick  upon 
the  naked  shoulders  that  obstruct 
him.  Here  and  there  waddles  an  Arab 
woman — a  heap  of  unwashed  clothes 
on  invisible  feet,  with  the  Maskat 
masque  exposing  only  her  eye-balls. 
The  black  population,  male  and  fe- 
male, is  more  varied.  Here  is  the 
tall  Mhiao  woman,  of  stalwart  frame 
and  sooty  skin,  known  by  the  bole 
which,  pierced  in  her  upper  lip,  allows 
a  pearl  to  shine  through  the  outer 
darknen,  and  her  man,  with  cauter- 
ised skin  wm*ked  and  raised  in  intri- 
cate patterns  over  all  his  muscular 
trunk.  The  half-caste  SawahiU  girl 
wears  a  single  piece  of  loose  red  or 
blue  check  bound  tight  under  her 
arms,  and  extending  to  her  ankles; 
her  frizzly  crop  of  hair  is  twisted  into 
a  multitude  of  lines,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  razor-traced  upon 
the  scalp;  one  wing  of  her  flat  nose 
is  pierced  to  admit  a  bone  or  metal 
stod,  and  the  lobes  of  her  ears  ans 
distended  with  wooden  pegs  or  twists 
of  palm-leaf,  which,  by  continued  pres- 
sure, enlarge  the  aperture  to  a  prodi- 
gious extent  The  slave  diaves  her 
head  into  the  semblance  of  a  magni- 
fied coco-nut  She  is  accompanied 
by  her  hopeful,  a  small  black  imp 
ignorant  of  clothing ;  on  his  head  is 
a  water-jar  big^r  than  his  own  pot- 
belly and  he  screams  Na-hujd — **i 
come*^-^to  his  friends,  who  are  other- 
wise disporting  themselves.  There 
a  group  of  Wanyassa,  with  teeth 
filed  into  shark  shape,  are  *'  chaffing  " 
old  Shylock,  an  Arab  slave-dealer; 
whilst  Wazegura,  with  patterned 
skins,  scowl  evilly  at  the  Sori  Nak- 
hoda,  the  professed  kidnapper  of 
their  race.  The  tattoo  distinguishes 
this  conftasion   of  tribes;   all,  how- 
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eretj  have  the  common  natlonl 
marks,  gashes,  pelagra,  apd  small* 
pox.  Bat  see,  two  Moslem  Sawahili 
have  met ;  let  us  listen  to  the  lengthy 
greetings  exchanged : — 

-4.—"  Yambo  ?"  (the  slate  ?) 

jB:— '*  Yambo  sanal'*  (the  state  is 
good!) 

j1.— '*Isei»thefeetr 

^.— *'How  hast  thoa  eaten  and 
slept?" 

A. — ^"I  have  made  my  reverential 
bow." 

J?.— -Yambo  r 

il.—**  It  is  good  I" 

A— "  Like  unto  gold  t" 

A.—"  Like  unto  gold  I" 

A—"  Like  unto  coral  ?*' 
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iL— "  Like  nnto  coral  T' 

B.— ^  Like  unto  pearl  f 

A.—-"  Like  unto  pearl  I" 

B.— *<  In  happinesB  kuahery  I  (fare- 
well H 

il.— **  In  happiness  let  us  meet,  if 
Allah  please." 

J5.-^*  Hem  I" 

il— **  Hum  1"  (drawn  oat  like  the 

German's  "So^oH 

Most  national  salutations,  from  "How 
do  you  do  t"  to  "  How  do  you  carry 
yourself?"  are  below  the  organisa- 
tion of  those  that  nse  them.  But 
these  efforts  of  African  politeness, 
performed  with  a  scrupulous  earnest- 
ness by  a  pair  of  guaux,  are  amusing 
in  a  high  degree. 


OHAFTSB  n.— PBPABTDSB  VBOX  SAKZIBAB. 


**  Tb6  billows  are  til  Bptfkllng 
And  boandlns  In  the  Ught» 
Lik«  onfttoTM  In  whote  •onoy  veins 
The  blood  Is  ranniag  biight."~BABBV  CounrAiJU 


The  beauties  of  this  Hormos 
Bpisaloe— the  open  road  of  the  Peri- 
phi»^are  the  labonn  of  the  litho- 
phyte. 

That  like  to  rich  and  Ttrloiu  gems  Inl^ 
The  onadorned  bosom  of  the  deep.** 

These  are  five  in  number— Cham- 
pany  Island,  Kibandiko,  Gbaogu, 
Bawy,  and  Ghnml^.  I  prefer  their 
l«8s  barbaroDB  Europwn  names. 
Northmost  is  French  Island,— here 
M  at  Canton,  a  cemetery  for  Euro- 
peans, more  decently  buried  than  at 
Maskat,  where  they  have  their  choice 
of  a  dunghill  or  the  Gove.  Formerly 
this  Dealh'B  Acre  was  frequented  by 
tnrtle-fishers.  ''Mahogo,'^  however, 
has  seen  so  many  ghastly  visions  of 
yellow-faced  ghosts  rising  from  the 
growth  of  OhrisCian  graves,  that  be 
now  abandons  the  green  clump  to 
naval  and  commercial  sportsmen, 
who  repair  here  to  shoot  the  Saand's 
tame  deer,  and  occasionally  other 
brownish  objects  imperfectly  seen 
throngh  the  boshes.  Westward,  and 
connected  at  low  tides  by  a  prao« 
tieable  reef,  lies  the  Ponton— -the 
hulk  —  a  le4ge  of  verdure.  It  is 
sepaiated  from  Middle  Island  by  a 
channel  deep  enouf^h  for  a  man-of> 
war;   and   the  neig)iboDring  shoals 


supply  certain  small  rock-oysters  of 
by  no  means  despicable  flavour.  The 
most  important  is  Bawy,  at  Turtle 
Island,  a  long  coralline  bank,  covered 
with  tali  cocoB,  which  are  the  Saa- 
sid^s  proj^ty,  governed  by  a  pecn- 
liarljr  vicious  baboon  deported  from 
Zanzibar,  and  used,  as  Oolaba  wae 
of  old, "  to  keep  antelopes,  goats,  and 
other  beasts  of  delight^  Near  it  is 
the  celebrated  Harn-shell  bank,  so 
rich  before  its  produce  was  spoiled 
for  watch-dials.  Furthest  to  the 
south  is  Jsle  la  Passe,  which,  mis- 
taken for  Bawy,  has  caused  many  a 
shipwreck. 

Far  westward,  across  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  lies  a  faint  line  of 
nat  coast,  broken  by  high  and  re- 
markable cooes.  Within  the  islands 
is  an  animated  scene.  Over  the  outer 
waters  scuds  a  mosquito  fleet  of 
Qalawa  —  canoes  and  monozyles — 
cutting  the  waves  like  flying  proas, 
and  most  skilfully  handled  by  the 
sable  fishermen.  Some  of  these 
negroes,  especially  those  of  Brava, 
have  retained  ibe  broad -brimmed 
straw -hat  which  they  bwrowed 
from  their  conquerors  the  Portu- 
guese. The  '*  pequenos  batteis  **  of 
the  Lusiad  are  still  the  same,ezcept 
thata  disproportioned  sail  of  Ameri- 
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ean  cotton,  baeed  upon  a  pair  of  ont- 
riggers  ten  or  eleven  feet  8qaare»in 
aome  cases  now  supplies  the  place  of 
**  veloe  d'hama  folhos  de  palma  bem 
tecidas.'^  Many  progress  by  means 
of  a  lotD-cloth  held  np  in  the  bow  by 
a  negro  acting  mast ;  others  are  pro- 
pellM  by  a  single  paddle  with  a 
broad  curved  blade,  shifted  from 
right  to  left,  and  pnlled,  as  amonsst 
the  Mandans,  towards  the'paddler. 
They  form  a  carioos  national  contrast 
with  the  lannches  and  lighters  that 
unload  European  merchandise. 

The  north-east  monsoon  being  the 
season  at  Zanzibar,  the  two  bavs 
present  a  basy  scene.  Over  the 
square  near  the  custom-house,  a  mob 
of  **  natives,"  dense  as  bees,  swarm 
to  feast  their  eyes  upon  an  u>proach- 
ing  ship  of  war.  Slaves  wash  ivories 
in  the  sea,  pile  hides,  and  heap  loar- 
wood  upon  the  sands,  amongst  sl^ 
Brahminy  bulls,  pushing  and  butting 
bv  way  of  excitement  The  younger 
blacks  of  both  sexes  bathe  and  dis- 
port themselves  in  an  absence  of 
costume  which  would  astonish  even 
Bamsgate.  During  this  season  the 
number  of  craft  in  port  may  average 
from  sixty  to  seventy.  They  are 
anchored  dose  inland,  and  are  some- 
timea  bumped  to  pieces  from  the 
wondrous  apathy  of  their  crews. 
The  eye  is  first  struck  by  the  pic- 
turesque form  of  the  "Mtepe,'^  a 
lineal  descendant  ftom  the  Ploairia 
Khapta  of  the  Periplus,  which  floated 
upon  the  seas  two  thousand  vears 
aga  This  Lamu  craft,  with  a  beam 
one-third  of  its  length,  a  thin  mast 
that  carries  any  amount  of  square 
matting,  with  a  swan-necked  prow, 
upon  whose  red  head,  as  in  Chinese 
junks,  aftd  in  the  ark  of  Egyptian 
Osiris,  is  painted  a  white  circular  eye, 
and  with  cowhoop  and  other  talis- 
maBB  depending  from  its  curved 
throat,  swims  the  tide  buoyantly  as 
a*  huge  bird.  The  "*  mtepe  "  cames 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  has  not 
a  nail  in  her,  can  go  to  windward  of 
aoythiog,  never  lies  up  for  the  mon- 
soon, and  by  her  breadth  and  elasti- 
city can  stand  almost  any  amount 
of  dancing  upon  sandbanks.  The 
''Beden,"  from  Sur,  Sohar,  and 
Maskat,  discharges  a  load  of  Arab 
loafers.  Having  a  boarded  cabin, 
and  being  a  lut  sailer-Hdia  has  ao- 


oomplished  eleven  knots— this  craft 
is  preferred  by  pasaeoeers,  and  can 
carry,  as  Arabs  travel,  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  men ;  on  short  trips, 
one  per  ton.  At  a  distance,  in  hazy 
weather,  her  sail  has  often  caused 
the  Zanzibarites  to  fly  their  flags  ia 
hopes  of  news  from  home:  nearer, 
the  stern-poet,  rising  above  its  over- 
all, and  tne  powerml  rudder,  like  a 
shark's  caudal-fio,  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  vast  fish.  The  *'  Grab,"  a  kind 
of  overgrown  ''Dow,''  rigged  bark- 
fashion,  is,  to  appearance,  woodroos 
cottthless.  Baghias  and  Ganjas 
from  Ootch,  with  low  pojectiog 
bows,  elevated  and  elaborately 
carved  and  painted  stems,  some 
with  masts  struck,  others  ready  to 
weigh  anchor,  split  lOce  giant's 
wedges  the  opposing  waves.  This 
stumbling  craft,  so  dangerous  in 
head-seas,  is  perpetuated  only  by 
popular  prejudice  for  the  antiqua 
Aad  to  these  a  variety  of  **dow8,*' 
with  immense  outriggers  on  the 
stern,  Battelas  with  poop-cabinets, 
open  Matumbis  and  Machuas — ^gen- 
tle reader,  I  am  not  forwarding  a  re* 
port  on  Moslem  naval  architecture — 
and  you  have  the  outlines  of  the  outr 
landish  craft,  withal  interesting,  that 
betbrongs  the  harbour  of  Zanzibar. 

Outside  these  "  conotry  ships  "  lie 
some  half-a-dozen  French,  Hambui^, 
and  American  square-rigged  mer- 
chantmen, awaiting  cargoes  of  copal 
and  ivory,  cowries  and  hides.  The 
oft-pufftxl  squadron  of  the  late  Saszid 
flauKS  these  peaceful  traders,  with 
its  single  and  double  banks  of  guns. 
There  is  a  frisate,  a  jackass  frigate, 
a  corvette,  a  bark,  and  a  brig ;  the 
number  is  imposiug.  But  the  masts 
are  struck,  and  stripped  for  economy 
of  rigging;  the  yaros  are  fore  and  aft 
upon  the  booms;  the  crews  conust 
of  half-a-dozen  thievish  slaves^  the 
live  stock  rats  and  cockroaches,  the 
exterior  diogy,  and  the  internals  fouL 
A  single  screw»steamer  would  have 
been  more  efficient  in  war,  and  &r 
more  usefbl  in  peace.  It  is  difficult, 
however^  to  convince  an  Arab  that 
number  is  not  strength. 

Our  error  in  dealing  with  Ori- 
entals is  always  one  tm  the  same. 
If  a  man  evinces  siflps  of  superiority, 
we  push  him  hopdeaaly  before  and 
bqroiid  his  age.    The  late  ruler  of 
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ZftDsilwr  was  probably  u  shrewd 
and  enlifffatened  a  prinoe  as  Arabia 
6?er  prodaoed,  yet  we  overrated  his 
powers.  A  beantifal  model  of  a 
steam-eDgine  was  sent  oat  from  Eng- 
land; it  was  aUowed  io  mst  un- 
opened in  his  stores.  Like  all  Ori- 
entals, he  was  ever  snrroanded  hy  an 
odions  entourage^  whom  he  oonsnited, 
trusted,  and  apparently  preferred  to 
his  friends  and  well-wishers.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  African  feUss, 
and  in  the  Arabian  Sahin's  power  of 
metamorphosis;*  he  would  never 
flog  a  Mganga,  or  medicine-man,  nor 
cat  down  a  '^  devil's  tree."  He  sent 
for  a  Shaykh  whose  characts  were 
celebrated,  and  fastened  the  p^)er 
with  a  silver  nail  to  the  doorway  of 
Colonel  Hamerton's  siok-room,  there- 
by ezdading  evil  spirits  and  the 
ghost  of  Mr.  Napier,  who  had  died  in 
the  Gonsnlate.  He  refosed  to  sit  for 
his  portrait;  even  Colonel  Smyth's 
Hisfary  of  Knight  -  errantry  and 
Ohvudrotis  Characters  failed  to 
tempt  him — for  the  European  pea- 
sanvs  reason,  it  woald  take  away 
part  of  his  life^  When  <'chivah7^' 
was  explained  to  him,  he  remarked 
that  only  the  Siflah  (low  fellows)  in- 
terfere between  husband  and  wife. 
His  &vourite  axiom— a  fiiir  test  of 
fflao's  mind — was,   that   **  Mullahs, 


women,  and  horses,  never  oan  be 
called  good  till  death  ;*'  meaning, 
there  is  no  knowing  when  tbey  de- 
ceive. The  Soci6t6  Boyale  dee  Anti- 
aaalres  do  Nord  sent  him  their 
aiploma;  he  refosed  to  belong  to 
a  body  of  gentlemen  who  robbed 
graves  and  snatched  corpses.  The 
census  of  Zanzibar  being  proposed 
to  him,  he  took  refo^  witn  Allah 
from  the  sin  of  nnmbermg  his  people. 
When  tide-sauges  were  sent  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  he 
observed  that  *«  Uie  Creator  had 
bidden  the  ocean  to  ebb  and  flow — 
what  else  did  man  want  to  know 
about  it?"  Such  was  his  incapa- 
bility of  nnderatanding  European 
affairs,  that  until  death-day  he  be- 
lieved Louis  Philippe  to  have  carried 
into  exile,  as  he  mmself  would  have 
done,  all  the  fleets  and  the  pobiio 
treasury  of  the  reahn.  And,  finally, 
he  could  never  comprehend  a  re- 
public—  ^  who  administered  the 
stick  ?"  Tet,  peace  to  his  soul  I  he 
was  the  model  of  Arab  princes ;  a 
firm  friend  to  the  English  nation, 
and  a  great  admirer  iof  the  ^  Malikat 
el  Acusameh,'*  oar  most  gracious 
Majesty  Qaeen  Victoria. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  riding 
through  the  surf,  we  landed,  regret- 
ting that  wealthy  Zanzibar  had  not 


*  I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  in  a  previous  work  (^n  Exploration  of  Hwrat^ 
cb^  ii);  a  few  more  details  may  not  be  uninterestlDg.  Strong-headed  Pliny 
believes  metamorphosis  to  be  a  **  fabulous  opinion,"  and  remarks  of  Greek  trust- 
worthiness, *  *  there  is  no  falsehood,  however  impudent,  that  wants  its  testimony  among 
them."  Petronius  gives  an  aocount  of  the  "  &ot"  Pomponlus  Mela  accuses  the 
Druidesses  of  assuming  bestial  shapea  Suidas  mentions  a  city  where  men  changed 
their  forms.  Simon  Magus  could  produce  a  double  of  himself.  Saxo  Gramxnatlcus 
declares  that  the  priest  of  Odin  assumed  various  appearances.  Our  ancestry  had 
their  were-wolf  (homo-lupus),  and  the  Bretons  their  Bisclavaret  John  of  Salis- 
bory  asserts  that  Mercury  taught  maakmd  the  damnable  art  of  fascinating  the  ejesL 
Joseph  Acosta  instances  fellow-countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  who  were  shot 
dtffing  transformation.  Mr.  Ooffin,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  all  but  saw  his  Buda, 
change  himself  into  a  hjena.  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  heard  of  a  human  horse.  In 
Shoe  and  Bomou  men  became  leopards ;  in  Persia^  bears ;  in  Simali-land,  cjn-hyenaa; 
Kromen  in  West  Afilca^  elephants  and  sharks;  and  among  the  Namaquas,  according 
to  Mr.  Anderssen,  lions.  In  Maakat^  transformation  is  fearfully  frequent;  and 
Siiahs  believe  the  good  Cal^h  Abubekr  to  be  trotting  through  the  deserts  of  Oman 
in  the  aemblaace  of  a  she-hyena  Even  in  Europe,  after  an  age  of  scepticism,  the 
old  natural  superstition  is  retummg,  despite  the  pitchfork,  under  another  shape. 
The  learned  authoress  of  the  NighirSidt  of  Nature  objects  to  "  illusionistSi"  reasons 
lycanthropy  to  be  the  effect  of  magico-magnetic  influence,  and  instances  certain 
bTBterical  and  nervous  phenomena  of  eyes  paralysed  by  their  own  weakness. 

Ten  years  I  have  carefiillj  sifted  every  reported  case  m  Orie|ital  lands,  and  have 
coine  to  the  conclusion  with  which  most  men  begin.  No  amount  of  evidence  can 
justify  belief  in  impossibilitiee.  Such  evidence  comes  fit>m  the  Ignorant  and  the 
deceitful  Moreover,  as  knowledge  increases,  objective  miracles  diminish  in  inverse 
ratio,  and  supematoralisms  gradually  dwindle  to  nil 
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afforded  beiadf  tbe  Inxary  ef  «  T- 
sbaped  fttono-pler*  W6  #ero  r8oehf*8d 
b^  Colonel  uamertoti  with  a  tnie 
IriAman's  wdeome ;  and  when  the 
small  znoantain  of  luggage  bad  been 
duly  hooBedy  we  addredsed  oonelveB 
•enooBly  to  the  difficolties  of  oar 
position.  The  report  of  our  coming 
bad  preceded  us.  The  Arabs  were 
alarmed,  and  bosy  in  oonjeetmriiig 
the  objects  with  which  the  Frank 
was  about  to  visit  their  copal  coast, 
and  explore  their  irory  lands:  they 
knew  t&at  Europeans  have  coveted  a 
possession  upon  the  sea-board,  and 
remembered  nothing  but  evil  results 
from  the  missionsry  visits  to  Fuga. 
The  unworthy  merchants  at  Zanzi- 
bar, American  and  European,  did 
their  best  to  secure  for  us  the  fete  of 
M.  Maizan,  both^  on  this  and  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  by  spreading 
all  manner  oi  reports  amongst  the 
Banyans,  Arabs,  and  Sawahilis. 
The  Oonsal,  warned  of  this  commo- 
tion by  Kazi  Muhiy  el  Din,  the 
''celestial  doctor"  of  the  8awafaiii, 
did  not  hesitate,  wiien  pressed  by  the 
Arab  chiefii,  to  swear  by  thet'*  Eala- 
mat  Ullah,"  that  the  expedition  was 
wholly  composed  of  English  officers, 
and  shonld  nave  nothing  in  common 
with  missionaries  or  Dutchmen,  as 
these  gentlemen  from  Germany  are 
called  by  the  Zanzibaris.  Had 
Oolonel  Hamerton  refused  to  gratify 
them,  the  course  of  events  is  dear  to 
all  who  know  this  race.  The  surfiice 
of  Arab  civility  would  have  been  to 
appear&nce  unruffled,  but  tbe  under- 
current would  have  carried  us  off  our 
legs.  Oonsidering  tbe  unfitness  of 
the  season,  we  were  strondy  advised 
to  defer  exploration  of  the  interior 
until  we  had  learned  something  of 
the  coast,  and  for  that  puipoas  to  set 
out  at  once  for  a  two  or  three  months' 
oruisa  Persuaded  by  the  OonsuPs 
earnestness,  Sazzid  Sulayman  bin 
Hamid,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Ba* 
har^  Mziry,"  or  Sea  of  Milk— tiie 
Ethiopic  equivalent  for  "soft  saw- 
der "—came  forward  in  our  fiivonr. 
This  old  chief  was  governor  of  Zan- 
zibar daring  tbe  minority  of  Sazzid 
Khalid,  the  heir-apparent,  who  died 
in    1854,   and   his   good  word  was 


stM&tf  upon  the  sea^KMid.  Ife  gave 
us  drciaars,  to  which  tiie  yonqt 
Prince  Majid  added  one,  addrened 
to  Sidtan  Kimwere  of  Usambara, 
ant  anothef^  to  the  Diwans,  orflawa^ 
hili  Headmen,  and  to  the^  BetoA 
Temadars  comraaiidf  ng  tbe  several 
garrisons.  On  thct  other  hand,  LsdSia 
Damha  'of*  Mandavie^  the  Banyaa 
0(^ector  of  OnBtoms^  ^avided  « 
with  orders  upon  the  Hiodn  nnr- 
chants  to  advance  recpilsita  inoneyB : 
without  these,  our  reception'  woidd 
liave  been  of  the  eodlest 

If  we,  travelers  m  tnnsit^  hsB 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  oounliy- 
man's  influence  at  jbnsibar,  the 
SuTopea&'  and  Ameriean  moKduarfs 
shomd  be  truly  thankfbl  for  it.  Ap- 
pomted  in  1840  H.B.M.'ii  codsqI 
and  H.E.L  Oo.'s  agent  at  the  court 
of  H.  H.  Sazzid  Said,  and  directed  to 
make  this  island  his  headquarterB, 
Oolonel  Hamerton  found  that  for 
nine  Tears  not  a  British  eraiser  had 
vifflted  it,  and  that  report  declared 
us  to  be  no  longer  maatMs  of  tbe 
Indian  seas.  Slavery  was  rampant 
Wretches  were  thrown  overboard, 
when  sick,  to  prevent  paying  duty; 
and  the  sea>beach  before  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  plantations,  presented 
horrible  spectacles  of  dogs  devouring 
human  flesh.  The  consul's  repre- 
sentations  were  accepted  by  Sanid 
Said ;  certain  dry  floggings  and  con- 
fiscations of  property  instilled  foto 
slave-owners  the  semblance  of  hs- 
inanity.  The  insolence  of  the  nmo 
was  as  summarily  dealt  with.  The 
Arabs  had  persuaded  the  SawahiliiB 
and  blacks  tbat  a  white  man  is  a  bdi^ 
below  contempt,  and  the  '*  poor  Afri- 
can*' carried  out  the  theory.  Only 
seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  an 
American  trader^consul,  in  ooosolar 
cocked  hat'  and  sword,  was  horsed 
upon  a  shive's  back*  and  BolemBly 
'*  oakured  "  in  bis  own  consular  hoosi^ 
under  his  own  consular  flag.*  A 
SawiJiili  would  it  any  tame  enter 
the  merchant's  bureau,  dispose  Mb 
sandalled  feet  upon  the  table,  call  ft^ 
cognac,  and  if  refused,  draw  his  dag- 
ger. Negro  fishermen  would  anchor 
thebr  cralt  close  to  a  window,  and, 
dii^g  to  the  mast,  wjoy  the  novel 


«  This  occurrence  was  afterwards  denied  by  tbe  best  of  all  au&oritiee,— tbe 
t,  gentleman  who  (old  the  tale.   .1  have,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  it 
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of  Kaffirs  feediog.  Tlie 
Aimbt  JOBtlecl  strangen  in  the  straets, 
drov6  thrai  from  tho  oentrBy  uid 
foroed  thera  to  pass  by  the  left  hand. 
At  nigbt  none  dared  to  cany  a  lan- 
tern, wfakh  would  ineyitablj  be 
broken ;  and  a  promenade  in  the  dark 
Qseally  camed  ineoltB,  Bometimee  a 
bastinado.  To  sroh  a  piteh  roee  eon- 
tempt  for  the  white  faoe,  that  even  the 
"mild  Hindoo "--oor  Mow-eabiectB 
from  Ontch  and  other  parte  of  wesl* 
em  India — would  not  preserve  with 
a  Enroi)ean  the  appearance  of  dvility. 
It  required  some  time  to  nproot  an 
evil  made  inveterate  by  mercantile 
tameness:  patience  and  the  Sazad'e 
goodwill,  however,  snoeeeded;  and 
now  an  Englishman  hero  is  even  moro 
oivitty  treated  than  at  one  of  our  pre- 
sidencieB.  This  ehange  is  the  wor^ 
of  Colonel  Hamerton,  who,  in  the 
strennooB  and  nnremitting  discharffe 
of  his  dnfties,  has  lost  yontb,  stiengu, 
and  health.  The  iron  oonetitntion  of 
tkk  valuable  poblio  servant — ^I  have 
quoted  merely  a  specimen  of  his  worth 
—has  been  nndermined  by  the  terrible 
fever,  and  at  fifty  his  head  bears  the 
**bloBaomg  of  the  grave,*'  as  though 
it  bad  seen  ite  seventieth  summer. 

Btfore  we  oould  set  out  a  guide 
was  requisite:  this  necessanr  was 
provided  for  us  by  the  fiea  of  Milk. 
Sud  bin  Salim  el  Lamki,  the  com- 
panion of  our  way  for  many  a  weary 
mile,  well  deserves  the  honour  of  a 
sketch.  He  is  a  diminutive  Arab, 
short,  thin,  and  delicate,  a  kind  of 
man  for  the  pocket,  for^  years  old, 
with  a  yellow  skin,  weak  wd  promi- 
nent eyes,  and  a  long  nose  like  a 
young  biid,  loose  lips,  regular  teeth, 
dved  by  betel  to  tiie  crimson  of 
voeasmen,  almost  beardless,  and  scan- 
tily mustachioed.  Of  noble  &mily, 
the  Beni  Lamk  of  the  Hinawi,  his 
father  Salim  had  been  sovemor  of 
Owa  (Qniloa),  and  he  himself  com- 
manded at  the  little  ^rt  Saadan. 
Yet  bad  dignity  not  invested  him 
with  the  externals  of  authority.  He 
MjB  <"  Karrib,"  (draw  nighl)  to  simple 
•od  gentle.  He  cannot  beat  his 
naughty  bondsmen,  thoi^h  he  per- 
petsaUy  quotes — 

**l)tiy  thoQ  not  the  tUre  tmt  wltli  stalt  In 

band, 
**0r  the  lord  wffl  aUTe,  and  the  daye  com- 


and  though  I  have  beard  him  address 
with  '*  rotund  month  "  the  small  boy 
Faraj,  he  is  mMij  ashamed  to  scold. 
This  results  from  extreme  nervoos- 
ness  and  timidity.  Though  he  never 
appears  without  a  dagger,  and  a  two- 
handled  bhMle  fit  for  the  Biohard  of 
England,  he  wnl  sleep  in  an  oven 
rattier  than  open  the  door  after  hear- 
kig  of  a  leopard.  On  board  riup  he 
groana  like  a  cc^ckv  patient  at  every 
blast,  and  a  sea  snipped  brings  the 
squeak  oi  mortal  agony  involuntarify 
firom  his  Kps.  In  the  hour  of  safet^ 
he  has  a  certain  mild  valour,  whid^ 
is  exceeding  likely  to  impose.  1S» 
cannot  bear  fktigue,  hanger,  or  thirst, 
and  unto  fate  throw  him  in  oar  way, 
probably  never  walked  one  consecu- 
tive mile.  Though  owner  of  a  wife 
and  three  assistant  wives,  he  was  re- 
vised by  Allidi  the  gift  of  increaae 
and  multiplioation.  Possibly  the 
fflad  tidings  that  a  slave^irl  was 
likely  to  make  him  a  father,  sud- 
denly omnmunicated  on  his  retnm 
from  the  cruise,  made  him  judge  our 
companionship  canny,  and  resolve 
once  more  to  link  his  destiny  with  the 
Frank. 

Said  bin  Salim  is  a  Bayazi  of  the 
Kharijite  schism ;  he  prays  regularly, 
fasts  uncompromisingly,  chews,  but 
will  not  smoke  tobacco,  never  casts 
away  a  date-stone,  and  ^  sips  water,'* 
but  **  swills  mUk,''  as  the  Arab  proverb 
directs.  His  mother-tongue  is  the 
lingua  Franca  called  Ki-Sawahili; 
he  speaks  the  vile  Arabic  of  Oman, 
but  sometimes,  to  din>bky  the  hu- 
manities, he  mixes  up  hashed  Eonm 
and  termhiating  voweb  with  Maskat 
''baragoainage'* — Paradise  Lost  and 
thieves'  Latin.  He  has  read  Syntax, 
writes  a  pretty  hand,  is  great  at 
epistles,  and  loves  to  garnish  dis- 
course with  saw  and  song.  When 
in  the  '*  doldrums"  he  will  ex- 
claim:— 

**  The  sraye's  the  gate  atf  flesh  mait  pasa,-— 
Ah  I  would  I  ka««  what  Hea  b«htedl  ** 

I  have  heard  him  crooning  for  long 
hours, 

'*  The  knowledge  of  this  nether  world, 
Say,  friend,  what  is  Itr—false  or  troaf  > 
The  flilse  what  mortal  cares  to  know  f~ 
The  truth  what  mortal  ever  knew  f  ** 

Sometimes  he  will  break  out  into 
rather  a  "« fast"  strain— 
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'*  At  Mecca  I  lav  the  laes  leOing  perftime : 
She  pat  forth  her  hand,  and  I  cried,  *0 
aweet  I*  [Three  raifBi  crescendo. 

She  leaned  oyer  me,  cMting  a  glance  of 

love ; 
Bat  Arom  Mecca  I  sped,  saying,  *Fareir«Il, 
sweet  I'" 

[Three  Kafflr-cUcks  diminaendo,  signiiy- 
Ing,  »*  no  go." 


The  reader  asks,  What  induced  as 
to  take  a  guide  appareDtly  so  little 
fit  for  roQgh-aod-ready  work?  Id 
the  first  place,  the  presence  of  Said 
bin  Salim  el  Lamki  was  a  pledge  of 
re8|>ectabi]itj.      Secondly,   our  com- 

Knion  had  a  well-filled  knowledj^e- 
X,  and  was  no  churl  in  imparting 
its  contents.  Thirdly,  he  was  oonr- 
teous,  thoroughly  good-tempered, 
generous,  and  kind  hearted.  And, 
lastljr,  a  bright  exception  to  the  rule 
of  his  unconscientious  race,  he  ap- 
peared truthful,  honest,  and  honour- 
able. I  have  never  yet  had  reason 
to  suspect  him  of  a  low  action.  This 
mre  and  solid  merit  determined  us  to 
attach  him,  and  when  we  communi- 
cated to  him  the  resolution, "  Verily," 
was  the  reply,  *'  whoso  benefiteth  the 
beneficent  becometh  his  lord,  but 
the  vile  well  treated,  turaeth  and 
rendeth  the&''  I  almost  hope  that  he 
may  not  deceive  us  in  the  end. 
Oo  the  evenbg  of  the  5th  January 

1857,   Captain  8 and    I  shook 

hands  with  our  host  and  kind  friend, 
and  found  ourselves  on  board  the 
Biami,  an  Arab  **  Beden,"  hired  for 
our  coasting  cruise,  and  stored  with 
necessaries  for  two  months  by  Ladha, 
the  collector  of  customs.*  Our  Nak- 
hoda,  Hamid  —  never   was  brain  of 


goose  or  heart  of  heo-parkidce  hid- 
den by  brow  so  broad  and  ibtelfechtt], 
and  by  beard  so  fierce  and  bosfay— 
belonged  to  that  Suri  race,  the  sdf- 
called  descendants  of  Syrians,  well 
known  for  beggary  and  covetouBoess, 
for  kidnapping  and  safe  piracy.  Theae 
men,  most  uncourteous  and  vilest  of 
the  Arabs,  would  address  even  their 

Srince,  '^0  Said!"  and  though  ever 
emanding  El  Hishmah,  or  re^)ect  for 
themselves,  will  on  no  occasion  accord 
it  to  others. 

It  were  vain  to  describe  how,  after 
we  had  been  peremptorily  summoned 
on  board,  our  gallant  captain  eclipsed 
himself  in  quest  of  two  Bail(»«  who 
had  absconded— how  he  had  forgotten 
to  lay  in  stores  of  wood  and  water- 
how  he  did  not  come  home  till 
morning,  when,  making  sail,  he 
ran  down  to  Mtony,  and  there 
wasted  twenty-four  hours  —  how 
he  again  went  on  shore,  promii- 
ing  to  return  in  half  an  hour,  \m 
leaving  us  to  spend  the  day  in  vsio 
expectation  —  how  Said  bin  Salim 
solaced  himself  by  wishing  that  the 
Shatyan  might  appear  to  Hamid  on 
his  deathbed,  and  s^y,  "*  O  friend  of 
my  soul,  welcome  home  T*  —  how  he 
reappeared  with  half-a-dozen  fellows, 
mostly  Saris  culled  from  the  hassr, 
one  maimed,  another  a  stammerer,  a 
third  sick,  a  fourth  malingering^,  Ko. 
5  a  tailor,  and  Na  6  a  dinunatiTe 
Somali  boy — how  be  was  g^reeted  by 
me  with  a  flea  in  his  ear  and  the 
threat  of  Bakur,  and  by  Said  bin 
Salim  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pro- 
verb, importing  that  out  of  woe 
Cometh  weal— and,  finally,  how,  after 


*  The  outfit  and  expenses  of  an  Afirican  journey  are  always  interesting  to  travel- 
lers. We  paid  50  Oermsn  crowns  (about  4s.  2d.  each)  to  our  guide  Said,  20  dola 
per  mena  to  our  two  Portuguese  boys,  and  32  dola  were  the  monthly  hire  of  the 
Beden,  besides  the  inevitable  bakhshish.    Total  in  two  months,  160  dollars. 

Our  presents  for  chiefs  were  20  jamdarris^  or  sprig  muslins  for  turbans  (16  dol&); 
20  embroidered  Surat  caps  (1*7  dols.  60  cts.);  a  broadcloth  coat  and  a  Maskac  loin- 
cloth (20  dola  60  cts.)  for  Sultan  Kimwere ;  35  pounds  of  small  white-and-piok 
Venetian  beads  (14  dola.),  and  2  cotton  shawls,  yellow  and  scarlet  (2  dols.  60  cts.) 
Total  about  70  dollars. 

The  provisions  were  tea^  coffee  (20  lb.),  tobaooo,  Bnu£(  salt,  pepper,  cony- 
stuii;  half-a-dozen  of  cognac^  sugar  (20  lb.X  rice  (3  bags),  onions,  dates  (1  bag), 
manioc  flour  (1  barrel),  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  candles.  The  expenses  <tf  Kving 
and  travelling,  the  whole  party  included,  were  in  January  94  dols.,  and  84  dole,  in 
February.    Total  about  260  dollara 

These  several  items  form  a  grand  total  of  480  dols^  equivalent  to  about  £50  per 
mensem.  But  I  must  observe  we  travelled  m  humble  guise,  walked  the  whole  wsyi 
had  no  animals^  hired  poor  vessels,  and  pracdted  a  somewhat  rigid  eoonomy. 
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a  dear  losB  of  two  nights  and  a  day, 
we  drew  np  onr  groond-tackle  and 
went  oar  wa^.  Orientalfl  notably 
want  the  principle  of  immediate 
actioD.  The  trav^er  in  Eastern 
Africa  most  ever  be  prepared  for 
three  distinct  departnrea — ^tbe  little 
Btart,  the  great  stuin  Mid  the  start 

Oar  old  tnb,  with  knees  and  mast 
loose  like  a  slaver,  soon  reached  the 
Qsaal  point  of  departnre,  Eokotony 
Bay--** in  the  pebbles*'— a  roadstead 
with  the  osnal  trimmings  of  mangrove 
and  manioo,  lime  and  orange,  superb 
maogoes  and  oooos  waving  in  the 
clear  sea-breease.  Glove  plantations 
adorn  the  little  hills,  and  the  giant 
calabash  stretches  its  stumpy  crooked 
arms  over  the  elostering  huts.  This 
tree  18  at  onoe  majestic  and  grotesque ; 
the  tall  oonioal  bole  of  spongy  and 
poroQS  wood,  covered  with  a  sofe 
glony  rind  at  the  base,  will  have  a 
girth  of  forty  or  fitty  feet,  and 
bear  from  five  handred  to  six  hun- 
dred gourdsL  Arbutns-like,  in  the 
same  season  some  trees  will  be 
bare,  others  in  leaf,  in  flower,  or  in 
frait  When  thickly  dothed  with 
foliage  growing  ahnost  stalkless  from 
the  wood,  topp«d  with  snowy  flowers 
like  the  fairest  of  water-lilies,  and 
bong  abont  with  ovals  here  somewhat 
langer  than  a  coco>nut,  covered  with 
a  green  velvety  and  attached  by  a  long 
thin  cord,  its  appearance  is  striking  as 
it  is  novel. 

Od  the  10th  of  Januarv  we  ran 
throQgh  the  paradise  of  verdant 
baska  and  plateaus  forming  the  ap- 
proach to  Pemba,  and  baited  a  day 
to  admire  the  Emerald  Isle  of  these 
Swtem  seas,  In  a.d.  1698,  the  bold 
baccaoeer  Captain  Kidd  buried  there 
his  blood-stained  hoards  of  precious 
stones  and  metal,  the  plunder  of  India 
ud  the  farther  Orient  The  people 
of  Pemba  have  found  pots  full  of  gold 
hmpe,  probably  moiUded  from  bnt- 
tooB  that  the  pirate  might  wear  his 
wealth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  modem 
skipper,  landing  at  Madagascar  or 
other  robber  haunts  of  the  olden 
time,  still  frequently  witnesses  the 
(lisappearance  of  his  brass  buttons, 
whilst  the  edge  of  a  knife  resting 


upon  his  throat  secures  the  quiescence 
essential  to  the  rapid  performance  of 
the  operation.  Landing  at  Ohak- 
chak,  the  principal  harbour,  we  in- 
spected the  town  and  sketched  the 
fort,  an  old  building,  vain  and  pic- 
turesque as  any  restored  castle  on  the 
Bhine. 

Our  gallant  oapta|p  of  the  beard — 
'*  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him  for  a 
hen  I"— determined  to  doze  away  the 
day,  and  at  night  to  sleep  soundly, 
anchored  in  some  quiet  bay.  On 
this  latter  point  we  differed.  Tet 
when  running  out  of  Pemba,  grave 
doubts  regarding  my  own  wisdom 
suggested  themselves  as  the  moon- 
less night  fell  like  a  pall,  and,  ex- 
aggerated by  the  dim  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  rose  within  biscuit  toss  the 
silbouettes  of  island  and  plateau, 
whence  proceeded  the  threatening 
sounds  of  a  wash.  Presently,  how- 
ever, emerging  from  the  reefs^  we 
smelt  sea-air,  and  felt  with  pleasure 
the  long  throb  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Onr  .progress  northwards  was  made 
under  dimcalties.  Bain  fell  almost 
daily;  the  wind  was  high  and  con- 
trary, the  sea  wild  and  stormy ;  a 
strong  current  set  dead  against  us; 
the  le&«hore,  within  a  few  yards  of 
which  we  were  periodically  drifted, 
was  steep  too,  with  coralline  rocks 
and  bars;  and  if  all  was  un- 
pleasant outside  the  Riami,  the 
interior,  with  its  atmosphere  of 
cockroaches,  bilge-water,  and  rot- 
ting wood,  was  scarcely  more  attrac- 
tive. On  the  16th  Jannar^r,  after 
beating  about  for  three  day^  in  sight 
of  the  conical  Hummocks,  called 
by  the  Portuguese  Corva  de  Mom- 
bassa,  and  when  almost  despairing 
of  reaching  them,  we  were  driven  by 
a  fair  puff  round  Bas  Betany  into  the 
land-locked  harbour.  Oar  reception 
at  Mombas  was  characteristic  of 
Africa.  The  men  hailed  us  from  afar 
with  the  query,  "What  news?" 
We  were  unmercifully  derided  by 
black  nymphs  bathing  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Nereids.  And  the  sable 
imps  upon  the  sands  shouted  the 
free  -  and  -  easy   "  Mzungu ! " — white 
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^HcranlgiMd  ft  bovT  klBff  of  aadsiit  fane. 


From  etrliest  ages  the  people  of 
thk  inbospitiAbli  eoMt  left  tutried 
neither  force  nor  fraad,  no  aecrat 
treaobery  nor  open  boetilitf,  to  binder 
and  deter  Europeans  from  ezpkn- 
tioo.  Bribed  by  the  white  and 
black  Moon,  the  Arabs  and  Sa- 
wahili,  then  monopolists  of  the  in- 
terior trade,  Yasco  de  Gama's  pilots 
attempted  to  wreck  his  ships.  In 
later  years  the  Banyans,  now  chief 
merchantB  of  the  coast,  have  excited 
against  ns  the  half-caste  maritime 
races  as  nsnal,  the  worst  specimens 
of  popn]ation-«od  their  nei^bbonrs. 
the  saogainary  sayages,  who,  \n  addi- 
tk>n  to  their  natoraTfear  of  our  com- 
plezioo,  have  preserved  in  verse  and 
song  a  ''reivayat,"  or  prophecy,  that 
sovereiipty  shall  depart  from  them 
when  the  Frank's  first  footstep  has 
defiled  the  soil.  In  1826,  the  brig 
*<  Maiy  Anne"  was  assanlted  near  Ber- 
berah,  and  some  of  her  crew  were 
mnrdered  by  the  Somal,  according  to 
Lieut  Welbted,*  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Banyans,  who  certainly  with- 
held all  information  by  which  the  at- 
tack could  have  been  prevented  or  re- 
pelled. In  1844,  a  combination  secretly 
Leaded  by  Yavaram,  the  collector  of 
oDstoms  at  Zanzibar,  so  effectually 
opposed  Colooel  Hamerton,  that, 
unable  to  procure  a  vessel  on  the 
island,  he  crossed  over  to  the  main* 
land  with  his  own  boat's  crew  in  a 
launch  borrowed  from  the  Prince. 
Now,  however,  the  number  of  the 
European  merchants,  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Sazzid,  and  the  presence 
of  our  ships  in  these  ports,  have  con- 
vinced Arabs,  Banyans,  and  Sawa- 
hilis  that  it  is  vain  ibr  them  to  kick 
against  the  pricks  in  European  shape. 


Yet  they  yield  unwOlii^ly,  knowing 
that  bj  the  advance  of  our  ioterati 
their  raooopoly  will  be  diverted  isto 
another  cbannd.  At  present,  fortniie- 
fiivonred  travdlers  may  perhaps  enter 
the  conntry,  bat  they  should  eoiM- 
der  the  coantensooe  of  the  Saoid'i 
government  a  sms  quh,  fion,  and 
never,  unless  marching  in  fnai  fone, 
or  prepared  to  bribe  m  all  direction, 
make  any  port  distant,  from  head* 
quarters  their  starting-point. 

The  town  of  Mombas  is  mentkned 
in  1330  by  the  Shsykh  Ibn  Bstatah 
as  a  large  friaoe  abonoding  in  frsi1s» 
and  peopled  by  a  chaste,  honest,  sod 
religious  race.  Two  centuries  sAer- 
wards  it  is  thus  described  1^  the 
*'Colto  e  boon  Luigt,"  as  Camcen 
is  called  by  the  aouable  Taaso.  Is 
these  days  of  general  knowledge  I 
forbear  translatMMi. 

**  S0t«v»  ft  IttM  ft  torn  M  dMgsda 
Que  bamo  estraito  peqaeno  a  dlTldia 

Hnma  ddade  nell*  iltiuulft 
Que  BA  ftooto  do  ni«r  apMnelft 

Do  nobroB  edlfldus  fkbrioftOA 
Como  por  Ton  «<>  longe  des  oobrf  a — 

Begldft  por  ham  R«i  de  utigaft  idade 

Mombacft  be  o  boom  daUba  eda  ddade." 

We  read  also  attractive  details  of 
beantifnl  gardens,  lofty  towers,  a  bsr* 
hour  full  of  ships ;  of  handscHne  mes, 
and  of  honourable  women,  in  sift 
robes,  adorned  with  ffold  and  jewels ; 
<*the  horsemen  of  Mombaa,"  which 
now  barely  ooptaips  an  ass  ;  and  the 
« ladies  of  Helinde,"  at  present  s 
heap,  of  ruins.  The  venerable  mon> 
arch  received  Yasco  de  Gama  with 
peculiar  attention,  and  with  the  be- 
nevolent purpose  of  cutting  his  throat, 
enticed  him  to  land  by  samples  of 
p^per,  ginger,   and   doves^f    appa- 


♦  Traveb  in  AraXna^  chap,  xviil    I  have  alluded  to  this  event  in  a  previous 
work,  An  Exploraiion  ofSarar,  chap.  L 

J  I  canaot  understand  what  these,  doves  were;  Andrea  Corsali  jn  Ranrasia  de- 
bee  them  as  "  not  like  those  of  India,  but  shaped  more  like  our  aooms.**  AD 
authors  mention  the  Portuguese  finding  doves  at  the  ports  of  East  Afirioa;  these 
roust  have  been  brought  from  Bourbon,  or  from  Malanca.  The  pepper  and  ginger 
were  doubtless  Indian  miports,  as  Galiout  Banyans  and  Chiistians  of  8t  Thomas 
are  mentioned. 
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rently  aU  uqporfSt  aad  pnfaniseB  to  tal»  Hoambiqae,  ww  confided  by  the 

foroiBh  wax,  wheati  amb^gris,  ivory,  king  to  D.  Duarte  de  Lemos. 
and    precious    metals.     When    the       The  Portog^eae  were  now  masteES 

geoeral^s  ship  weighed  andior  to  enter  of  the  principal  ports  and  positions 

Mombas,  she   strode  npon  a  shoal,  in  a  coast  two  thoosand  miles  long, 

probably  the  reef  off  Bas  Betaoy.  The  Oontrary  to  received  (pinion,  tradition 

''Moon"  tumbled  into  their  canoes,  declares  that  they  penetrated  far  into 

the  Mosambiqae  pilot  plunged  from  the  interior,  and  it  is  not  probable 

the  ship's  stern,  and  an  ngly  treason  that   soldiers  so  adveotnTons  would 

stood  fcnrth  in  its  nakedness.  To  make  confine  themselves  to  the  sea-board, 

certain,  de  Gama  of  the  *'  awfnl  eyes*'  The  Sawahilis   speak    of    a   mined 

obtained  canfession  from  his  Modem  castle  on  'Kjnira,  a  hill  north  of  the 

captives   by    "  heating   bacon,    and  Pangany   river,  and    placed  by  M. 

droppii^  it  npon  their  flesh.'**    TJn-  Bebmann  160  miles  from  the  ocean. 

ible,  however,  to  revenge  himself,  he  On    the   heights   of   Ohhagaf   (the 

set  sail  for  Melinde.  mountain  region  whose  apex  is  the 

In  jLD.  1500  Mombas  yielded  to  D.  much-vexed  Kilimanjaro),  stone  walls, 

Alvarez  Oabral ;  in  150d,D.  Boderigo  a  breastwork  for  eannon,  and  an  im- 

Ravasco  settled  its  tribute^  and  two  age  of  a  long-haired  woman  seated 

yean  afterwards  —  events  succeeded  in  a  chair  and  holding  a  child,  are 

one  another  rapidly  in  those  dear  old  reported   to  remain.     The  Wanika 

dajfr— it  was  attadced,  oaptored,  and  or  desert  people  of  the  Mombas  hills 

gvruoned    by   ^   first   vieeroy  of  have  preserved  at  Babai  Mku,  in  one 

iDdia,   D.  SVancesco  d*  Afaneyda,  a  of  the  strongholds  called  a  "  Kaya,*' 

venerable   who    had    been   gravely  certain  imsffes  which   th^  declare 

ioBolted  by  its  turbulent  dtizeas.    A  oame  from  toe  West;  and  inconolatry 

fort  was  bttilt^  stringent  regulations  being    here   unknown,}   the  savages 

were  made,  and  in  1508  the  conquest  must  have  derived  them  from  some 

WIS  placed  in  the  first  of  the  three  more  civilised  race.   According  to  Dr. 

provinces  of   Ethiopia  and  Arabia^  Kraff,  the  stataettes  are  call«l  Kisu- 

The  govemmeni  of  the  general  capi-  bas,  or  little  devils,  and   carried  in 

^  Earopeana  wonder  that  the  East  has  attached  contempt  to  tiie  word  Feringbea 
Easterns  became  acquainted  with  Europe  at  a' time  when  the  Portuguese  were 
slavers  in  the  Lord's  name,  the  French  and  Dutch  second-rate  traders,  and  the 
Euglish  were  rank  "  salt-water  thieves.**  Yasoo  de  GNuna  did  not  hesitate  to  deco- 
rate lu8  jardanns  with  wretches  suspended  like  the  captives  of  SaUee  rovers.  Tor- 
ture and  cruel  death,  especially  wholesale  burning,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moslems  and 
pagans.  Albuquerque's  soldiers  hewed  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  women  and  cfaU* 
<Iren,  to  secure  their  bnu^elets  and  armlets  more  quickly.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
toiy,  even  the  commanders  of  the  English  East  India  Company's  ships,  according  to 
Bella  Yalle,  committed  robberies  on  the  high  seas  and  on  shore.  The  Great  Mogul 
regarded  our  nation  as  "  a  people  of  dissolute  morals  and  degraded  religion.** 

t  In  ^e  Portuguese  inscription  over  the  fort  gate  of  Mombas,  dated  1639,  and 
balf  dsbosd  by  the  Arabs^  mention  is  made  of  the  King  of  '*  Zara"  becoming  their 
tribuJkny.  Pricfatfd  {JliftU.  HUL  of  Man)  confounds  the  nomadic  and  cannibal  Zagas 
or  Giagas  of  Congo,  so  formidable  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
the  Chhaga  counUy  near  Mombas.  His  words  are,  *'  In  1569  the  same  people  are 
Mid  to  have  been  completely  routed  on  the  Eastern  coast  near  Mombase,  after  hav- 
ing laid.waste  the  whole  region  of  Monomotapa*'  Chhaga  in  East  Africa— by  some 
it  id  pronounced  Zaga— is  the  name  of  a  districL  The  people  never  call  thexnselves 
Wachbaga  or  "Wajaga,  but  Wakimiva.  or  Mountaineers.  *'  Zaga,"  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Western  Africa^  is  said  to  signify  *'  warlike  nomades,*'  and  to  be  now  a  title 
of  honour. 

t  According  to  Andrew  Battel,  the  English  captive  at  Angola  in  1589,  the  Giagas 
or  Zagas  had  little  images  in  their  towns.  As  a  role,  however,  the  want  of  con- 
stractiveness  and  plastic  power  in  the  African  prevent  his  being  an  idolator  in  the 
atrict  wue  of  the  word.  He  finds  it  more  convenient  to  make  a  god  of  grass  or 
PsMeaves  and  broken  pieces  of  calabashes^  to  which  feathers  of  fowls  were  fi»t- 
eoed  by  means  of  blood— JfeMTf.  J.  Shon  ani  Sanwd  Orawihei^e  Jowmaia  ioUh 
^  ifigtr  MkopedUion  of  1841.    London,  1842. 
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war-prooesrioD  to  enooiirage  the  com- 
bataots.  No  European,  however,  has 
Been  thia  great  medicine  ;  the  chief 
never  dared  even  to  propose  showing 
them  to  a  miraionary  ;  and  whenever 
an  Individaal  evinced  more  persistency 
than  was  pleasmg,  he  foaod  every 
bash  upon  his  path  bristling  with 
bows  and  spears,  and  capped  bv  the 
wool  mop  of  some  sable  Roderiok 
Dha's  clansmen. 

On  the  9th  of  Jemadi  el  Akhir, 
A.H.  1110  (A.D.  1698)— the  date  is 
celebrated  in  many  ballads  —  the 
Mazrai,  a  noble  Arab  tribe,  and  the 
dependent  Sawahilis,  emboldened  by 
the  sc^aadron  of  Savf  bin  Malih  el 
Yarabi,  Imanm  of  Oman,  massacred 
the  European  masters  of  Mombas. 
Thej^  continued  qaasi-independent, 
sending  occasional  presents  to  the 
Aysal  BCi  Said,  the  present  dynasty 
of  Maskat,  till  1823  or  1824,  when 
they  placed  themselves  under  British 
protection  in  theur  rebellion  against 
the  late  Sazzid.  They  were  permit- 
ted to  fly  our  flag  —  a  favour  for 
which,  when  danger  disappeared,  they 

Sruved  themselves  ungrateful :  and  a 
[r  Reece*  was  plac^  at  MoAibas 
to  watch  its  interests.  Sazzid  Said, 
however,  who  showed  a  kind  of  title 
to  the  town,  was  permitted  to  attack 
it;  and  in  1837,  after  two  seasons 
of  desultory  warfare,  he  succeeded. 
Rashid  bin  Salim,  chief  of  the 
Mazrui,  accompanied  by  twenty-six 
kinsmen,  was  enticed  on  board  the 
Sazzid 's  ship  by  an  oath  and  a  sealed 
Koran.  He  fell  into  the  trap— it  is 
wonderful  how  liar  trusts  liar— and 
the  vessel  at  once  stood  ibr  Maskat 
The  chiefs  spent  the  remnant  of  their 
days  at  Hormnz,  and  the  power  of  the 
Mazrui  was  for  ever  destroyed.  The 
traveller  laments  that  we  abandoned 
Mumbas  :  had  Eoghmd  retained  it, 
the  whole  interior  would  now  be 
open  to  us.  But  such  is  the  history 
of  Britain  the  Great;  hard  won  by 
blood  and  gold,  her  conquests  are 
parted  with  for  a  song. 

Mombas  is  built  uoon  one  of  those 
small  coralline  islanos,  which,  from 
Ras  Hafnn  to  Cape  Corrientes,  form 
the  centres  of  commerce  with  a  coast 
whose  people,  brutalised  by  slavery 
and  incapable  of  civilisation,  «woald 


have  converted  mainland  depots  into 
dens  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Of 
this  chain  the  principal  links  are 
Masawwah,  Old  ^yla,  Berberah  (in 
the  sixteenth  century  an  islet).  Lama, 
Wasio,  ancient  Tanga,  Pemba,  Zan- 
zibar, Maflyeh  (by  us  called  Monfia), 
the  original  Kilwa,  and  Mozambique. 
Mombas  island  is  an  irregular  oval, 
about  three  miles  long  by  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth;  a  meeres  arm,  or 
narrow  channel  of  coralline  and  ojster 
rock,  separates  it  on  every  side  from 
the  coast  Bdiind  lies  a  deep  land- 
locked basin,  caOed  by  Captain  Owen 
"Port  Tudor,"  and  westward,  one 
similar,  **  Port  ReitzL"  Vessels  gm- 
rally  lie  under  the  town  opposite 
English  Point  on  the  mainland,  and 
near  a  wharf  made  by  Lieutenant 
Emery  in  1825.  The  harbour  is 
snug;  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
however,  square-rigged  ships  must 
be  warped  out,  and  in  so  doing  they 
run  the  greatest  risk  of  a  wreck. 

Of  the  Portuguese  at  Mombaa  the 
only  traces  are  ruins  of  desecrated 
churches,  some  old  wells  of  good 
masonry,  still  supplying  the  best 
water,  and  a  large  tort  well  placed 
to  command  the  entrance :  standing 
full  to  the  bay,  and  detadied  from 
the  town,  if  provided  with  a  few 
batteries  d  fleur  d*eau,  it  would  soon 
dispose  of  Arab  assailanta  The 
picturesque  yellow  pile,  with  tall, 
long,  and  buttressed  curtains,  en- 
closing towers  streaked  with  per- 
pendicular loopholes,  high  donjons, 
troes,  and  little  domes,  was  under- 
going repair  at  the  time  of  obr  visit ; 
not  being  authorised  to  enter  by  tiie 
Prince,  I  can  describe  only  Its  ex- 
terior. 

The  town  is  an  array  of  brown 
cadjan  huts,  with  a  lew  glariog 
piles  of  coralline  and  lime,  surround- 
ed by  a  tumbling^  enceinte ;  the 
position  is  a  diminutive  rise  at  the 
eastern  and  seaward  edge  of  the 
island.  Landing  at  a  natural  jetty, 
where  the  marks  of  cannon  -  balls 
show  the  old  position  of  a  battery, 
you  ascend  the  oliflT  by  a  flight  of 
steps  in  a  dark  dwarf>tunnd,  the 
labour  of  your  countrymen.  Above, 
it  opens  upon  the  Minion-house,  a 
double-storied  pile  of  coarse  masonry; 


*  He  died  and  was  buried  herc^  but  his  tomb  has  been  bufli  ovw. 
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to  this  right  and  left  are  others  more 
or  kasdilapidatad,  and  the  east  point  of 
the  town  is  occopied  by  a  small  costom- 
hooae  paiofolly  whitewashed.  The 
wiDd-blackened  snn-bamt  hats  stand 
far  beyond  the  encetrUef  and  ootside 
this  sabnrb,  the  conn  try — ^it  served 
for  skirmishing  -  ground  dnriog  the 
wars— is  a  bouiy  plantation  of  coco 
aod  froit  trees.  On  the  mainland, 
separated  by  a  pure  blue  channel, 
verdar^  and  orchards  face  the  town. 
Mombas  is,  as  far  as  Nature  made 
her,  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  climate  of  this  islet  is  hotter 
aod  healthier  than  Zanzibar.  The 
people  sofl^r  a  little  from  the  fever, 
which  renders  it  so  dangerous  for  u& 
The  endemic  complaint  is  an  nicer 
upon  the  legs,  and  parts  most  distant 
from  the  seat  of  circulation.  As  in 
Yemen  and  in  the  Hejaz,  here  the 
least  scratch  becomes  an  ugly  wound. 
The  cause  may  be  sought  in  that 
cachetic  and  scorbutic  habit  induced 
hy  the  want  of  vegetables,  and  by 
brackish  water.  The  pure  element 
is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  old 
wells  beyond  the  town,  and  on  the 
mamland;  the  citizens,  however,  to 
8ave  trouble,  prefer  the  nearer  pits, 
where  water  penetrates  through  briny 
eorallioe, 

The  population,  including  a  Beloch 
garrison  rated  at  300  men,  may 
amount  to  8000  souls ;  of  these  there 
are  25  or  30  Indian  Moslems,  and 
Dearly  50  Bhattias.  We  found  unex- 
pectedly— the  Mombas  mission  was 
wdl  received — by  no  means  friendly 
mdinatiok^.  Small  communities  are 
rarely  remarkable  for  amiability  or 
morality.  These  people  are  taxed  by 
other  Arabs  with  overweening  pride, 
insoieace  of  manner,  bigotry  and  evil- 
speakiog,  turbulence  and  treachery. 
Their  habits  Of  pilfering  are  in- 
veterate; few  travellers  have  failed 
to  miss  some  vkluable.  All  seemed 
to  r^rd  us  as  rivals  and  enemies. 
They  devoted  energy  to  the  task  of 
spouiog  us,  and,  that  failing,  they 
tried  iosoleoce.  I  was  obliged  on  one 
occadon  to  administer,  sword  in 
hand,  the  descent  down-stairs.  The 
terrors  of  the  interior  aod  the  expense 
of  travelling  were  studiously  exag- 
gerated. Tangai  the  Jermadar,  a 
qoaSnt  old  Mekrani,  who,  unable  to 
f^  or  write,   was    renowned   for 


"akr  —  intellect,  synonymous  with 
knavery — did  nothing  but  beg  our 
guns  and  revolvers.  His  son  would 
have  been  contented  with  a  little 
cloth,  powder,  and  a  gold  chrono- 
meter. "Yabir,"  a  chief  so  power- 
fhl,  that  men  spoke  his  name  in  an 
undertone,  almost  merited,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped,  being  led  out  of  the 
room  by  his  ears.  The  very  Hindus 
required  a  lesion  in  civility.  With 
the  Wall  or  (Governor,  Khalfan  bin 
Ali,  an  Omani  Arab  of  noble  family, 
we  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  But 
the  manifest  animus  of  the  public 
made  us  feel  light-hearted,  when,  our 
inquiries  concluded,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Mombas. 

Leaving  orders  with  Lakbmidan, 
the  Banyan  collector  of  customs,  to 
land  and  lodge  our  cockroach-gnawed 
Itiggage^  and  directing  Said  bin  Sa- 
lim,  supported  by  our  two  Portuguese 
servants  and  his  three  slaves,  to  pro- 
tect it.  Captain  S  and  I  set  oat 
on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  to 
visit  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bebmann  of  the 
Mombas  mission  at  Kisolodiny,  his 
station.  Before  the  sun  had  power 
to  destroy  the  dewy  freshness  of 
dawn,  we  slowly  punted  up  the  river- 
like creek  bounding  the  islet  east- 
ward, and  in  our  heavy  "ddw" — ^here 
all  small  craft  are  so  called — manned 
by  two  men  and  a  boy,  we  justified 
stern  Omar's  base  oompari^n  for 
those  who  tempt  the  sea,  **  worms 
floatinff  upon  a  log.''  Whilst  round- 
ing tbe  islet  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  groups  of  market- 
people,  who  called  to  be  ferried 
across.  The  acknowledgment  on  our 
crew*s  part  was  an  African  modifica- 
tion of  Marlow  Bridge  and  its  infa- 
mous pie.  Sundry  small  settlements, 
bosomed  in  trees  and  bush  mixed 
with  brabs,  cocos,  and  the  W-shaped 
toddy,  appeared  upon  each  '*  adverse 
strand*'  After  a  two  miles'  progress, 
lame  as  the  march  of  African  civili- 
sation, appeared  Port  Tudor,  a  salt- 
water lagoon  north  of  aod  behind 
Mombas.  Its  broad  surface,  broken 
only  by  the  Bock  of  Bats,  and  hedged 
on  both  sides  by  the  waterlovmg 
mangrove,  prolongs  itself  in  two  river- 
like arms  towards  the  interior,  till 
stopped  by  high  ground.  Such  in 
nature  is  the  original  of  the  **  Tuaca 
or  Nash,"  with  which  oar  mappers 
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eBltven  daU  tnMsto  of  deBsrt  H«e^ 
like  the  "Great  QaUoa  Biver,"  a 
aalt-water  inlet,  reoeiTiog  in  the  dry 
Beaaon  a  atender  nmnel,  and  daring 
rain  the  BDrfiu»drainage  of  a  ieap 
mrd  sloiw,  beoomes  a  noble  Uaok 
stwaki  oiapengiDy  the  blesBingB  oi 
oommeroe  and  oiviliaation  throiigb* 
out  three  inches  of  white  pi^wr. 

Aa  we  advaneed  np  the  *^  Water-  of 
Babai,*'  the  seflrarms  ahiank  and  the 
aoenery  brightened,  A  broken  blue 
line  of  weU-wooded  hilkh— the  Babai 
Bange— formed  the  backgroand.  On 
the  nearer  slopes  westward  were  the 
beginnings  of  plantations ;  knots  of 
peasants'  bats  nore  saccessiTely  in 
sight,  and  paie  smoke,  showing  that 
the  tend  is  being  prenared  finr  ap- 
proachmg  showers,  corled  high  from 
twU  and  fell  Above  was  the  nc^ 
mal  mottled  sky  of  the  rainy  zone, 
fleec^y  mists,  opal -tinted,  floating 
upon  asore  depths;  and  from  the 
western  horizon  a  porple  nimbns 
moved  nu^jesticaUy  against  the  wind. 
Below,  the  water  caught  various  and 
varying  reflections  of  the  firmament; 
in  places  it  was  smooth  as  glass,  and 
sometimes  dimpled  by  the  nephyrs 
that  foand  a  way  through  the  hill« 
g^is,  and  merrily  danced  over  the 
glistening  floor.  Here  little  fishes, 
pursued  by  some  l^rant  of  the  waters^ 
pUyed  dock  and  drake  npon  the  snr- 
aoe;  there  larger  kinds,  akat»«haped, 
sprang  nineteen  or  tweo^  tet  Into 
the  au,  glittering  like  plates  of  silver 
is  the  son.  On  both  sides  tiie  view  was 
bounded  by  veritable  forests  of  the 
sea.  The  white  and  the  red  man- 
grove oa  firmer  gronad  rose  nnsnp- 
ported,*  on  the  water's  edge  they 
were  proj^  like  miaiatmre  ban^ ao- 
tiees  by  snocnlent  oflbets  of  luscioos 
purple  and  emerald  green:,  so  in- 
tricate that  the  eye  would  vainly  un- 
ravd  the  web  of  root  and  trunk,  of 
branch  and  shoot  The  parsflitioal 
oyster  clustered  to  the  portions  de> 
nnded  by  the  receding  tide,  whilst 
the  brown  newt  and  the  rainbow 
crab  with  single  claw  plunged  into 
their  little  hiding  •  hoies,  or  ran 
amomt  the  harrow-work  of  roots 
and  j^ooti  binding  the  black  mass 
of  oooe.    These  ''green  and  superb, 


though  unfruitftd  troe^"  of  the  «UI 
Portuguese  navigator,  supply  the 
weU-know^y^awabar  rafters.  YarioaB 
lichens,  espeeiaUy  the  orcfailla,  mm 
upon  the  fork.  Here  and  men 
towered  a  nodding  coeo,  a  ailk-eottsn 
tree,  or  the  "<  Phun^"  with  noble  shaft 
and  canopied  head  of  gien,  ^ted 
titfougfa  by  golden  beama.  wfaiks 
and  brown  floi-hawks  soared  high  ia 
ether;  lower  down,  bright  fly^ich 
en  hunted  in  concert  the  yellow  lmt> 
terflies  rashly  travelling  frimi  bank 
to  bank;  doves  oooed  in  the  thicker 
foliage;  snowy  paddy-birds  penM 
upon  tiie  topmost  tree-boughs,  and 
over  the  shoal-water  lining  the  eides ; 
the  small  grey  kingfisher  poised  hisi- 
self  with  twinkling  wings;  while 
sober-coated  curlews  and  sand-pipers 
took  little  rans,  and  slopped  Ur  peck 
into  the  dark  vegeljabie  mod. 

After  ten  miles  of  alternate  lowiDg, 
sailing,  and  pulliqg  through  peltiag 
rain  aod  potent  sun,  we  leaehed 
about  mid-day  the  huadinf^plaee,  a 
tree  projecting  firom  the  ngnt  baok 
OTO  the  mud  graves  of  many  deftnct 
mangroves.  Our  boat,  stripped  of  sail, 
oars,  and  rudder,  to  seeure  her  pre* 
sence  next  morning,  was  made  nst 
to  a  stomp,  and  we  proceeded  to 
breast  the  hills.  A  footpath  led  « 
over  rolling  nound  sliced  bv  the 
heavy  rains,  thickly  grown  win  tall 
ooaiae  grass,  sunrssoroed  to  a  sioUy 
tawny  brown,  and  thinty  eprinkhn 
with  thorny  aoaciaa  After  a  mile 
we  began  the  asoeut  of  the  Babsi 
Baoge.  Bisinf  behind  the  ooeaUins 
of  the  coast,  this  ridge  of  yellow  or  ru- 
fous ssadstone  and  red  ochidsh  day, 
varying  in  height  from  TOO  to  1200 
feet,  frmges  the  line  from  Melinde  to 
the  Pangany  river.  The  hills  riae  ab- 
ruptly seaward,  and  M  iiriand  with 
a  somewhat  gentler  slope,  thus 
forming  a  mere  ridge,  not,  as  such 
laaritime  raiijgeB  usually  are,  the 
rampart  of  an  interior  pleatean.  This 
mmsnal  disposition  mavhave  led  to 
the  opinion  that  inland  the  country 
falls  to  or  bebw  sea-leveL*  Hie 
chine  is  broken  by  deep  ravines, 
which,  after  rains,  pour  torrents  to 
the  ocean.  Despite  m  blighting  salt* 
breese,  aricas  and   coooa,   mangoes 


*  As  instruments  were  not  used  by  those  who  fivmed  the  opinioa,  it  is  stSl  a 
disputed  point  *-^^.^. 
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ttd  ooBtard  tppks,  tbe  goam  and 
the  OMtor  pl«i(y  the  feathery  oasBava 
•ad  the  broad* leaved  papaw  aod 
alutaitt,  flooroh  upon  its  flanks ;  and 
m  the  patches  of  black  foreBts  spared 
by  the  wild  woedmaiiTthe  oopel  and 
the  Invale,  a  majestic  timber  tree,  sdU 
linger.  The  aeceni  of  the  biUa  was 
ihort  bet  sharp,  and  the  way, 
obeekered  with  boalders^  wound  at 
timee  ander  damps  of  palms  and 
grmleAil  shade.  On  the  sammlt  ap* 
pear€d  the  straggling  hate  of  the 
aavam,  peot^boo^  sheds  of  dried 
frooQs,  Barroanded  by  sparse  oalti- 
vatioD,  lean  eattle,  and  yegetation 
drooping  for  want  of  rain.  Amid^ 
cries  of  ^Tambo?**  especially  from 
that  part  of  the  eable  commanity 
teraea  by  preacriptave  right  the  Ikir^ 
iod  tbe  screams  of  chikkeni  we  par* 
ned  oar  road  over  seaward  ridge  and 
dsU;  at  tbe  end  of  a  five-mile  walk' 
we  entered  the  mission-hoose,  intro* 
dnod  oorselves  to  the  inmates,  and 
received  the  most  hospitable  welcome. 
Tbe  Kisaloduiy  mission  •  hoise 
Btrack  OS  as  a  mbaele  of  indastry 
in  these  lands.  Begun  in  1850  bv 
Messrs.  Bebmann  and  Ehrhardt,  it 
was  finished  after  about  two  years. 
Tbe  form  is  in  three  sides  of  a  hol- 
low 9qaare»  completed  with  a  railing 
to  keq>  poaltry  from  vagrancy,  and 
aflat  roof  is  ascended  by  an  external 
ladder:  the  material  is  sandstone 
plastered  with  day  and  whitewashed; 
maogrove  rafters  form  the  ceiling, 
and  Invole  -  planks  the  doors  and 
ibntten.  It  baa  its  ineonventences, 
beisg  distant  from  that  sooroe  of  all 
eoBifort,  the  wdl,  and  beplagaed 
with  ants.  The  little  red  wretches 
are  vbiqoitons  by  day,  overronning 
tbe  ck>theB,  nestling  in  the  hair,  and 
exploring  nose  and  ears,  and,  never 
resUog  by  night,  compel  the  inmates 
to  Bleep  with  pans  fall  of  water  sop- 
pntiDg  the   bed-legs.    We  enjoyed 


the  eool  refreshing  eveniag,  whieb, 
aniike  Zanzibar,  here  fdlows  a 
shower*  The  servants,  noost  grotesque 
in  garb  and  form,  edleeted  to  stare 
at  the  new  white  men ;  and  those  hill- 
savages  who  were  brave  caoogh  to 
enter  a  honae  —  your  true  AfHcan 
has  a  lively  horror  of  stone  walls-* 
stalked  aboat,  and  stopped  oebasioo- 
ally  to  rdieve  their  minds  by  begging 
snuff  or  doth.  Oonsidering  tbe  in- 
tense desire  of  dvilisation  to  know 
something  of  man  in  his  state  of 
natore,  1  proceed,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Bebmann,  who  during  nine  years 
has  made  a  conscientious  stndy  of 
these  races,  and  who  imparted  it 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  to  dcetch 
the  two  typical  tribes. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Intertropical 
Africa  are  divided  by-  their  oceapa^ 
tions  into  three  orders.  First  is  the 
fierce  pastoral  nomade,  the  Galla  and 
Masai,  the  Somal  and  the  Kafir,  who 
lives  upon  tbe  produce  of  his  cattle, 
the  chase,  and  the  foray.  He  is  the 
censtant  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
races.  Secondly  rank  the  semi-pas- 
toral, as  the  Wakamba,  who,  though 
without  fixed  abodes,  make  their 
women  cultivate  the  ^und.  They 
oeoadonally  indnlge  in  raids  and 
feuds.  And  tbe  last  degree  of  dvil- 
isatiOD,  agriculture,  is  peouliw  to 
the  Wanika,  the  Wasumbara,  and 
the  various  tribes  living  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  lakes.  This 
third  order  is  peaceful  with  strangers, 
but  thievish,  and  fond  of  intestine 
strifb. 

The  Wanika*  or  Desert  race  is 
composed  of  a  Negritic  base,  now 
intimatdy  mixed  with  Semitic  blood. 
Of  old  Mnlattoes,  the  antiquity  of 
these  East  African  iunilies  has 
enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  va- 
ried and  irregularity  of  half-castes. 
Beoeivlng  fbr  ages  distinct  impreeaes 
of  physical  agents,  they  have  settled 


*  There  is  no  reason  to  seek  this  name  in  the  "  T^niki  Emporion"  of  the  Peri- 
plus:  here  every  wilderDees  is  called  "Kika.**  The  prindpiativa  or  prefix  M  de- 
notes in  this  group  of  dialects  the  individual;  its  plural  Wa,  the  population;  U  or 
H,  the  couDt^;  aud  Ki  the  language  or  other  acddent  Thus  Nika  is  the  wild- 
bod,  linika  tbe  wild-lander,  Wanika  the  wild-land  folk,  and  Kinika  the  wild-land 
tongue.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  many  ezceptionp.  Some  races,  like  tbe 
wet  and  Tommat  do  not  prefix  Wa  to  tbe  name.  The  people  oi  Ohbaga,  aa  I 
bave  meotioDed,  term  themsdvee  Wakirima  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masai  ool- 
beiively  shoukl  be  called  WamaaaL  In  these  pages  the  popuhir  Modem  cotmif 
Uon  has  been  preserved. 
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down  into  seTeral  and  nniform  na- 
tioDal  types.  Many  coDsiderations 
argne  them  rather  a  degeneracy  ^m 
civiliBed  man,  than  a  people  advanc- 
ing towards  improvement;  and  lin- 
gnistie  reasons  induce  belief  in  the 
ooDsanguinity  of  all  the  African  races 
soath  of  the  equator,  aod  an  ancient 
subjection  to  the  great  Ethiopian  or 
Euahite  empire.  The  historian  of 
these  lands,  however,  has  to  grope 
through  the  shades  of  the  past,  guided 
only  by  the  power  to  avail  himself  of 
the  dimmest  present  lights. 

Physiologically,  the  Wanika  are 
not  an  inferior  African  race.  The 
features  are  Negritic  only  from  the 
f^yes  downwards*  Like  the  Qatla  and 
the  Somal,  the  skull  is  pyramido- 
oval,  flattened  at  the  moral  region  of 
the  phrenologist,  and  compressed  at 
the  sides*  The  face  is  somewhat 
broad  and  plane,  with  highly-devel- 
oped zygomata;  the  brow  is  moder- 
ately conical,  high  and  broad;  the 
orbits  wide  and  distant;  the  nose 
depressed  with  patulated  nostrils; 
the  lips  bordisj  fleshy  and  swelling; 
the  Jaw  prognathous,  and  the  bevd 
scant.  The  Mnika*s  hair,  which 
grows  long  and  wiry,  is  shaved  off 
the  forehead  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
hangs  down  in  the  thinnest  of  cork- 
screws, stiffened  with  fat  His  com- 
plexion is  chocolate  -  brown,  seldom 
black,  unless  the  mother  be  a  slave 
from  the  south.  The  skin  is  soft,  but 
the  effluvium  truly  AfHcan.  His 
figure  id,  like  his  features,  Semitic 
above  and  Negritic  below.  The  head 
is  wdi  seated  upon  broad  shoulders ; 
the  chest  is  ample ;  the  stomach,  ex- 
cept in  early  boyhood  or  age,  does 
not  protrude,  and  there  is  little  stea- 
topyga.  But  the  lean  calf  is  placed 
high,  the  shank  bows  forward,  and 
the  foot  is  large,  flat,  and  *<lark- 
heeled.*'  The  gait— no  two  natives 
walk  exactly  alike  —  is  half- stride, 
half-lounge;  and  the  favorite  stand- 
ing position  is  crow -legged.  Eyes 
wild  and  staring,  abrupl  gestures, 
harsh,  loud,  and  barking  voices,  evi- 


dence the  savage.  'Nothing  is  num 
remarkable  in  the  women  than  ths 
contrast  between  face  and  form. 
Upon  the  lower  limbs,  especially  the 
haunches,  of  the  Medician  YeniB,  a 
hideous  wrinkled  fiace  meets  the  dis- 
appointed eye. 

The  Wanika  are  a  carious  stody  of 
rndimental  mind.  In  some  points  a 
nation  of  semi-naturals,  all  with  them 
is  confusion.  To  the  incapacity  of 
childhood  they  unite  the  hara-headed- 
ness  of  age.  With  the  germs  of  the 
ideas  that  belong  to  a  Bacon  or  a 
Shakespeare,  they  combine  incapabi- 
lity of  developing  them.  Their  reli- 
gion is  that  of  ^  gentily  worshipping 
nothing,"  yet  feeling  instinctively 
something  above  them — a  Fetias^ys- 
tem  of  demondatrv,  and  the  ghost- 
faith  common  to  Africans;  in  fact, 
the  vain  terrors  of  our  childhood 
rudely  systematised.  Thus  theY  have 
neither  god  nor  devil,  nor  heaven 
nor  hell,  nor  soul  nor  IdoL  **  Mu- 
lunffu,*'  the  word  applied,  like  the 
Kafir  Uhlnnga,  to  the  Supreme,  also 
denotes  any  good  or  evil  revenant 
They  offer  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  and 
palm-wine  upon  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,'*'  but  they  cannot  compre- 
hend a  futurity.  They  fear  the 
Ooma  or  Evestrum:  etvmologieally 
it  means  '*one  departed;^' — bot  the^ 
sa]^  of  the  dead,  Yuzi  nra— "he  is 
finished.*'  Thus  believing,  with  our 
philosophers,  the  Koma  to  be  a  sub- 
jective, not  an  objective  existence, 
ghost  craft  is  still  the  only  article  of 
their  idiotic  creed.  All  their  diseases 
arise  from  possession.  They  have  evil 
ghosts,  and  haunters  of  both  faiths 
—the  Mulungu  is  the  Pagan*8,  the 
Phaypo  is  the  Moslem's  departed  spi- 
rit Thdr  rites  are  intended  either 
to  avert  evils  firom  themselves,  or  to 
cast  them  upon  others,  and  the  pri- 
mal cause  of  their  sacrifices  is  the 
Mganga  or  medicine-man's  self-inte- 
rest. When  the  criUcal  moment  has 
arrived,  the  ghost  is  adjured  to  come 
forth  from  the  possei^ed;  and  he 
names  some  article  in  whichy  if  worn 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schon  falls  Into  the  common  European  error  of  snpporing  that 
drops  of  liquor  spilt  in  honour  of  the  old  people,  i,  e.  ancestors,  food-offerings  at 
graves,  and  fires  lighted  there  on  cold  nights,  evidences  in  the  West  African  belief 
in  futurity.  As  the  act  proves,  it  is  a  behef  in  presentity.  Savages  cannot  separata 
the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul  from  an  immortal  body.  Can  we  wonder,  when  the 
wisest  of  the  dviliaed  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  subject? 
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round  the  neck  or  limbs,  he  will  reside 
withoat  EDDoyance  to  the  wearer. 
Thid  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many 
practices.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
leopard's  claw,  the  strings  of  white, 
black,  and  blae  beads  worn  over  the 
shoolder,  and  called  Mudugu  ga  mu- 
lyingut  (ghost-beads),  and  the  rags 
taken  from  the  sick  man's  bodv,  and 
nailed  to  what  Earopeans  call  the 
"  Devil's  tree  " — ^termed  technically  a 
yi%  or  chair.  This  article  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  ghost  or  demon  to  the 
patient,  and  thos,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, both  are  happy.  Some  people, 
especially  women,  are  hauotea  by  a 
doaen  revenants^  each  of  which  has 
his  peculiar  charm  and  name.  One 
of  tnem  is  ridiculously  enough  called 
Burakat— in  Arabic,  a  blessing. 

It  has  not  suited  the  Moslem's  pur- 
pose to  proselytise  the  Wanika,  who 
doubtless  would  have  adopted  the 
saving  faith  like  their  brethren  the 
Somal.  As  it  is,  the  Toruma  clan  has 
been  partly  converted,  and  many  of 
the  heathen  fast  like  Muhammedans, 
feeling  themselves  raised  in  the  scale, 
of  creation  by  doing  something.  Their 
ceremonies  are  the  simplest  contri- 
vances of  savage  priestcraft.  Births 
are  not  celebrated,  and  the  new-born 
in&nt  is  strangled  if  weakly  or  de- 
formed. Ghilaren  become  the  mo- 
ther's, or  rather  her  brother's  pro- 
perty, to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases. 
Circumcision,  partially  practised  by 
the  gentile  throughout  East  Africa 
from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  is  a  semi- 
religious  act,  performed  once  every 
five  or  six  years  upon  the  youths  en 
masse,  and  accompanied  by  the  usual 
eating  and  drinkmg,  drumming  and 
dancmg.  A  man  may  marry  any 
number  of  wives ;  the  genial  rite— no 
tie,  however,  to  these  fickle  souls — is 
celebrated  by  jollifications,  and  broken 
at  leisure.  The  principal  festivities. 
If  they  can  be  so  called,  are  at  fune- 
rals. The  object  is,  as  the  people  say, 
Ussa  hwewet  to  "  break  the  fear ''  of 
death — an  event  which,  savage-like, 
they  regard  with  inexpressible  horror. 


For  a  whole  week  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  must  abstain  from  business, 
however  urgent,  and,  under  pain  of 
insult  and  a  heavy  fine,  ruin  them- 
selves by  killing  cattle  and  broaching 
palm-wine  for  the  community.  At 
these  times  also  there  is  a  laxity  of 
manners  which  recalls  to  m  nd  the 
abominations  of  the  classical  Adonio. 
The  characteristic'  of  their  customs 
is  the  division  of  both  sexes,  with 
initiatory  rites— resembling  masonic 
degrees.  The  orders  are  three  in 
number* — Kyere^  the  young ;  K/uimbi, 
the  middle-aged;  and  M/aya,  the 
old.  Each  has  its  difiereot  initia- 
tion and  ceremonies,  the  principle  of 
which  is^  that  the  junior  must  pur- 
chase promotion  from  the  senior  or- 
der. Once  about  every  twenty  yean 
happens  the  p^reat  festival  Unyaro,  at 
which  the  middle-aged  degree  is  con- 
ferred upon  men  from  Uiirty  down 
to  years  of  childhood.  The  candi- 
dates retire  to  the  woods  for  a  fort- 
night, during  the  first  half  claying 
themselves  with  white,  during  the 
second  with  red  earth.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  slave  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
ceremony  is  performed  with  a ,  num- 
ber of  mysterious  rites  concerning 
which  I  could  learn  nothing.  This 
year  the  Unyaro  was  to  occur ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Masai  prevented  the 
rita  When  all  the  Khambi  have 
been  raised  to  the  highest  order, 
Mfaya^  these,  formerly  the  elders, 
return  literally  to  a  second  childhood. 
They  are  once  more  Nyere  (old  boys), 
and  there  is  no  future  promotion  for 
them.  After  the  bloody  sacrifice  and 
the  coatings  of  clay,  these  orders 
are  mainly  distinguished  by  their 
religious  utensils:  for  instance,  the 
Miansa,  or  huge  drum,  a  goat-skin 
stretched  upon  a  hollow  tree-trunk, 
six  flbet  long,  whose  hollow  prolonged 
sounds,  heard  at  night  from  the  depths 
of  distant  hills,  resemble  a  melanclioly 
moan,  is  peculiar  to  the  third  degree, 
or  elders.  It  is  brought  during  dark 
to  the  Kaya,  that  the  junior  orders 
may  not  look  upon  it.     Similarly, 


*  Traces  of  this  threefold  organisation,  founded  as  it  is  upon  nature's  laws,  may  be 
found  in  many  communities  of  the  negro  and  negroid  race.  The  Km  republic,  for 
instance,  which  flourishes  in  pure  democracy  close  to  the  Asbanti  and  Dahomey 
despotisms,  divides  its  members  into  threo  classes — ^the  Kedibo,  or  juveniles ;  the 
Sedibo,  or  soldiers  (adults);  and  tho  Guekbado,  elders  and  censors.  A  feo  is  also 
paid  for  entering  the  different  orders. 
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the  women  haye  eartlieDware  draoi6» 
which  are  concealed  from  the  men. 

Langnor  and  apathy  are  the  gifts 
of  the  climate;  moreover,  man  in 
these  lands,  wanting  little,  works 
little.  Two  great  bodies,  indeed, 
seem  everywhere  to  make  of  life  one 
long  holiday — the  civilised  rich,  who 
have  all  things ;  and  the  savaKOi  who 
possesses  little  or  nothing.  Tet  are 
the  Wanika,  and  indeed  all  wild 
men,  greedy  of  gain — ^perfectly  disho- 
nest in  qaest  of  lucre,  and  not  to  be 
bound  by  a^eement  or  oath.  Like 
all  nations  m  this  part  of  Africa, 
they  are  essentially  and  instinctively 
thieves.  They  never  go  to  war. 
Agriculture  and  settled  life  have 
enervated  them,  without  supplying 
superior  knowledge.  They  scratch 
the. ground  with  small  hoes— wander 
about  with  their  few  goats  and  cows 
—  sit  in  the  sun,  and  spend  hours 
squatting  around  an  old  well  whilst 
water  collects,  rather  than  dig  a  pit 
or  dam  a  ravine.  They  thus  labour 
three  days,  and  rest  on  the  fourth, 
called  Yuna,  from  Yuma,  the  Moslem 
Sabbath :  this  is  their  only  idea  of 
weeks.  Their  time  is  principally 
passed  in  intoxication,  by  means  of 
themhut  or  palm-wine.  The  drum 
scarcely  ever  ceases ;  as  amongst  the 
Sawahili,  it  sounds  at  all  Umes,  sea- 
sons, and  occasions.  The  music  is 
simple:  they  are  contented  to  re- 
cite, for  the  livelong  night,  such  merum 
nectar  as 

"  KSt6s(  mtllSUbi  kAOk^.*** 

The  polity  of  the  Wanika  is  the 
rude  and  lawless  equality  of  Bush- 
men. None  commands  where  none 
obeys ;  consequently  there  is  no  com- 
bination, no  improvement.  The  chief 
plies  his  hoe  like  the  serf;  and  even 
to  protect  life,  men  will  not  unite. 
Causes  are  decided  according  to  the 
great  African  code,  ancient  custom, 
by  a  couqpil  of  elders.  Adultery  is 
punished  by  the  fine  of  a  cow ;  the 


murderer  is  more  generally  mulcted 
than  slain.  Little  id  said  conoeroiog 
the  death  of  a  slave,  and  a  man  foand 
pilfering  is  chastised  by  the  proprie- 
tor with  sword  or  arrow.  The  tribe 
is  divided  into  half-anlozen  dans, 
each  in  number  perhaps  suffident  to 
stock  a  small  European  town.  Petty 
political  jealousies  and  dissensions  are 
as  necessary  to  these  savages  as  to  the 
highly  civilised. 

The  Wanika  are  an  anomaly  ia 
mental  gifts.  With  time  and  tone 
well  developed,  they  easily  leaned 
music  from  the  missionaries;  bat 
they  ever  prefer  their  own  OKaolog- 
less  recitative.  At  first  they  attendra 
the  schools;  presently,  with  their 
usual  laxity  and  levity,  growing 
weary  of  application,  they  dubbed  ' 
all  who  so  exerted  themselves  Wo- 
zingu,  or  foola  They  possess  io  a 
high  degree  the  gift  of  most  African 
races,  an  uostudi^  eloquenoe.  Their 
unpremeditated  speech  rolls  like  the 
torrent ;  every  limb  takes  its  part  io 
the  work  of  persuasion,  and  the  pecu- 
liar rhythm  of  their  dialect  is  fa- 
vourable to  such  displays  of  oratory. 
Few,  however,  can  **  follow  the 
words'*  that  is  to  say,  answer  the 
heads  of  an  opponent's  speech.  Soch 
power  of  memory  and  logical  fkculty 
are  not  in  theoL  The  abuse  of  the 
gift  of  language  makes  them  boister- 
ous in  conversation,  unable  to  keep 
silence-— the  negro  race  is  ever  loqaa- 
cious  —  and  to  **  bend  their  toogue 
like  their  bows  for  lies."  They  can- 
not even,  to  use  a  Zanzibar  Gennan 
merchant's  phrase,  "lie  honestly." 
Their  character  may  thus  be  briefly 
summed  up :  a  futile  race  of  degraded 
men,  drunken,  destructive,  cowardly, 
boisterous,  immoral,  indolent,  and 
improvident  Their  redeeming  points 
are  a  tender  love  of  family,  which 
dls()lays  itself  by  violent  *'  kin-grieV* 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  an  oaio- 
viting  home-t 

The  men's  dress  is  a  tanned  skis 


♦  "  The  bird  starts  not  fkom  the  palm.** 

f  A  proletarian  critic  has  complained  of  my  description  of  Somal  inconslsteooy: 
— "  This  affectionately-atrocious  people,"  he  declares,  "  is  painted  in  strangely  oppo- 
Bite  colours."  Con  he  not,  then,  conceive  the  high  development  of  desiructiveuca 
and  adhesiveness,  to  speak  phrenologically,  combining  in  the  same  individual  f  and 
are  not  the  Irish  peasantry  a  &miliar  instance  of  the  phenomenon  ?  Such  is  tiie 
negro's  destructiveness,  that  I  have  never  seen  him  drop  or  break  an  artide  with- 
out a  burst  of  laughter.    During  the  fires  at  Zanzibar  he  appears  like  a  demoor- 
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or  a  cotton  cloth  tied  ronnd  the 
waist;  strips  of  hairy  cowhide  are 
boand  like  garters  below  the  knee, 
and  ostrich  aod  other  feathers  are 
stock  in  the  tatty  poll.  Their  oma- 
meots  are  earrings  of  brass  or  iron 
wire,  and  small  brass  chains ;  aroand 
their  necks  and  shoalders,  arms  and 
angles,  hang  beads,  talisman-case, 
and  **  ghoatrchairs  " — generally  some 
article  difficalt  to  obtain,  like  a  leo- 
pard*B  claw.  They  now  rarely  tattoo, 
paying.  "Why  should  we  spoil  our 
bodies  ?*'  This  ornament  is  abandoned 
to  women,  who  raise  the  skin  with  a 
long  sharp  thorn,  prick  it  with  a 
knife,  and  wash  the  wounds  with 
ocbre  and  water.  Abroad,  the 
Mnika  carries  his  bow,  and  long 
bide  quiver  fall  of  reed  arrows,  tipped 
with  wood  or  iron,  and  poisoned  by 
means  of  some  bulbous  root :  the 
citizens  of  Mombas  have  wisely  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  guns.  He  has  also 
a  epear,  a  knife  at  bis  waist  for  cut- 
tiodf  coco-nuts,  a  Rungu  or  knob-stick 
in  bis  girdle  behind,  and  a  long  sword 
nidely  imitatiug  the  straight  Omant 
blade,  half-sheathed,  and  sharpened 
near  the  point  On  journeys  he  slings 
to  bis  back  a  three-knobbed  stool  of 
solid  wood* — sitting  on  the  bare 
ground  is  supposed  to  cause  dysen- 
tery; he  hangs  round  his  neck  a 
gourd  sneeze-mull,  containing  pow- 
dered tobacco,  with  fi'agrant  herbs 
and  the  dried  heart  of  plantain ;  and 
he  holds  a  long  thin  staff  surmounted 
bv  a  little  cross,  which  serves  to  ohurn 
his  blood  -  and  -  milk.t  The  wife's 
toilette  is  as  simple — a  ekin  'or  cloth 
round  the  loins,  another  veiling  the 
bosom,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  M4rind& 
or  broad  lap  of  woven  beads,  like  the 
Coeoo  of  Guiana,  falling  in  front,  and 
displaying  a  broader  tail  behind.  A 
flat  disk  of  thick  brass  wire  adorns 
her  throat,  making  the  head  appear 


n  in  a  platter ;  white  and  pink  beads, 
or  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  abrus,  form 
her  earrings  and  necklaces,  bracelets 
and  anklets;  and  a  polished  coil  of 
brass  wire  wound  round  a  few  inches 
of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  sets  off 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
limb.  Tonng  girls  wear  long  hair, 
and  **  the  bold  bairn  takes  his  bow*' 
and  arrows  before  thinking  of  a 
waist-cloth. 

The  Wanika  are  a  slave-importing 
people.  They  prefer  the  darker 
women  of  the  south  to  their  own 
wives.  Children  are  sold,  as  in  In- 
dia, only  where  famine  compels,  and 
all  have  the  usual  hatred  of  tlave- 
merchants.  "When  that  enlighten- 
ed Arab  statesman,  H.  E.  Ali  bin 
Nasir,  H.  H.  the  Imaum  of  Muscat's 
Eovov  Extraordinary  to  H.<iB.  Ma- 
jesty,'* was  Governor  of  M<»mbas, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  scarcity  to 
feed  the  starving  Wanika  from  the 
public  granaries.  He  was  careful, 
however,  to  secure  as  pledges  of 
repayment  the  wives  and  children  of 
his  debtors,  and  he  lost  no  time  In 
selling  off  the  whole  number.  Such 
a  feat  was  probably  little  suspected 
by  our  countrymen,  when,  to  honour 
enlightened  benefioencei  they  wel- 
comed the  statesman  with  all  the 
triumphs  of  Exeter  Hall,  presented 
him  with  costly  specimens  of  geo- 
logy and  gold  chronometers,  enter- 
tained him  at  the  expense  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  sent  him  from  Aden 
to  Zanzibar  in  tbe  H.E.I.C.'s  brig  of 
war  *•  Tigris."  This  Oriental  votary 
of  free  trade  came  to  a  merited  end. 
In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
taken  by  Bana  Mtakha,  chief  of 
Sewy,  after  the  late  Sazzid's  ill- 
starred  and  ill-managed  force  bad 
been  destroyed  by  the  Bajuny  spear. 
Recognised  by  the  enraged  savages, 
he  saw  his  sons  expire  in  torments ; 


waving  brands  over  his  head,  dancing  with  delight,  and  spreading  the  flames  as  much 
from  instinct  as  with  the  object  of  plundering.  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  will  lose  his 
tenaea  with  grief  for  the  death  of  near  relations:  I  have  seen  men  who  have  re- 
mained in  this  state  for  years.  But  why  enlarge  upon  what  is  apparent  to  the  most 
saperftcial  observer's  eye  ? 

*  In  the  "  Reiae  auf  dem  Weissen  Nil,"  extracted  from  the  Vicar-General,  Dr 
Ignaz  Knoblecher's  Journals  (p.  32X  we  read  of  the  chief  Nighila  and  his  followers 
canying  stools  of  tree  stumps  ornamented  with  glass-ware.  The  other  approxima- 
tions in  character,  costume,  and  climate,  between  the  upper  country  of  the  White 
River  and  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

t  A  common  article  of  diet  in  East  Africa.  Similarly,  the  Lappa  mix  reindeer 
blood  with  milk. 
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vent  Che  noble  search  for  truth  from 
permaDentlj  overcaatiog  the  soul 
with  that  iodefinable  melaDeholj. 
Bat  poor  Tbomdale  I  what  has  he  to 
disloage  it  ?  He  has  no  pereooal  ambi^ 
lion,  no  domestic  bondSk  no  dati^s^ 
BO  caves.  Life  has  no  interest  for 
him — now  at  least — if  philosophy  can 
yield  no  truth.  No  wonder,  then^ 
that  that  kindly,  pallid,  lostroos  fiioe 
is  burdened  with  sadoesBS. 

It  was  daring  a  Continental  to«r« 
made  when  he  waa  in  oerfeot  health, 
that  Tbomdale  had  nnt  seen  ana 
been  charmed  with  the  ezqaisite  re^ 
treat  in  which  we  find  him.  He  wae 
not  long  to  enjoy  it  now.  So  far  as 
relates  to  lifd  on  earth,  he  is  a 
doomed  man.  The  palmonary  dis« 
ease  which  was  his  ezcase,  rather  thao 
bis  motive,  for  qaitUog  Eogknd,  was 
of  too  decided  a  character  to  be 
checked  by  a  change  of  climate.  This 
he  knew:  he  allowed  otliera  to. talk 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  air  of 
Italy,—- he  thought  only  of  his  beauti- 
fol  solitude  on  Mount  PosUipa  He 
wiahed  to  be  alone^  and  '*look  hie 
last''  here.  The  habit  of  the* pen, 
too,  clnng  to  him  to  the  end ;  and  i» 
the  Uttle  time  left,  he  felt  there  wae 
so  much  to  think  of— a  whole  worki 
of  thoughts  still  to  be  put  in  order, 
and  all  the  fruitless  fiiscinatang  epe- 
cohitioos  of  philosophy  to  be  reviewed 
oooe  more,  before  they  were  parted 
with  for  ever.  He  is  at  Naples,  the 
iilysian  fields  of  the  scholar  and 
arehmologist, — but  yon  will  hear  no 
more  scholarly  telk  upon  petrified 
trifles  of  the  past  from  him.  Themes 
of  the  dilettanti  I  how  small  yon  look 
in  the  light  -of  everlasting  truth,  or 
when  man  'is  faee  to  face  with  eter- 
nity 1 

<*  I  am  here  •upon  classic  ground," 
he  says — ^**sunroanded,  as  they  say, 
by  classical  aaMciations  ;— a  Bybira 
oav(e-*the  tomb  of  Virgil— the  baths 
nt  one  Emperor,  the  palace  of  another. 
Very  slight  and  transitory,  and  mere 
afiairs  of  yestevday,  seem  these  grave 
antiqoities  to  me.  8aoh  daasical  as* 
aociatioas  have  ceased  to  ai^t  me  { 
they  have  fallen  off  from  the  scene. 
I  see  only  this  besutifal  natare,~-I 
meditate  only  upon  maa  Rome  and 
the  Caesars  are  a  little  matter ;  Ood, 
Nature,  and  fiuaantty-H»  these  I 
think  incessantly.'*    Again  bespeaks  2 


«*  God*-Immorta]ity— Progress,  these 
are  my  three  watchwords ;  these  are 
the  three  great  fiuths  which  I  de- 
sire to  keep  steadily  before  my  mind. 
Mueh  stiU  remains  obseure  40  me, 
and  would  remain  obscure  were  I  to 
live  to  the  age  of  Metbuselab,  aa  to 
the  precise  conception  we  can  permit 
ourselves  to  form  of  God— as  to  the 
latere  of  our  life  Immortal-— as  to 
the  degree  and  descriptioa  of  Piih 
gress  which  man  is  destined  to  aohieve 
on  earth.  But  I  can  say — and  am 
happy  in  saying  it— that  these  thses 
faiths  are  mine.'' 

.  He  does  not  tell  you  this  aa  you 
stand  with  him  under  the  coionnads 
of  the  Villa.  Musing  and  reserved, 
he  does  not  speak  on  such  themes 
save  to  the  rare  few— the  two  or  thiee 
*>-who  enjoy  his  confidence.  We  are 
reading  from  a  large  solid  note-book 
which  lies  on  a  table  in  the  room 
within,  dose  to  the  open  window* 
Seen  from  that  shaded  recess,  the 
panorama  without  presents  quite  a 
magicid  effect :  the  bay,  with  all  its 
waters,  islands,  and  monntain-shoreig 
ssems  no  longer  to  rest  upon  the 
esrth  at  all,  but  to  be  lifted  op  and 
poised  like  the  clouds,  midway  to 
heaven -— rather  itself  a  Tcritable 
heaven.  And  there  Thorndale  nnd 
to  Bit,  admiring  ^*that  beanttfiBi 
nature,"  and  noting  down,  in  dia* 
jointed  fragments,  those  thoughts 
upon  man,  and  souTenin  of  his  owa 
lite,  which  came  back  upon  him  raoie 
vividly  when  life  itself  was  waning. 
Do  not  think  he  was  all  sad  as  he  sal 
there.  His  burden  of  Biehmehi^, 
indeed,  was  too  great,  but  k  esseaee 
it  was  divine.  Let  those  secret  pages 
tell  how  the  hours  passed  with  faim : 
— ^'^I  cannot  describe  (he  writes)  thai 
mysterioos  tremulous  calm  with 
which  I  look  out  upon  this  expanss 
of  sun-lit  waters,— tremoloas  they 
also  with  light,  as  I  with  feeling. 
Here,  as  I  sit  at  the  open  wia> 
dow,  with  this  beautiful  bay  ouik* 
stretohed.  before  ne,  the  mind  is 
stirred  as  with  the  musio  of  un« 
utterable  thoughts.  Happy  aemo^ 
ties,  and  every  sweet  emot&oo  I  have 
known,  come  back  and  crowd  around 
mei  *  Onoe  nK>re  I  ooce  more  t — look 
too  on  me,  and  on  me  V  eaoh  thoi^t 
seems  to  utter  as  it  passes.  .... 
Why  should  I  wish  to  live!    HsbioI 
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Mi  seen,  aocl  Mi,  and  tboogbt,  as  I 
eookl  never  again  see,  or  fee),  or 
think?  Why  deske  old  af;re*-wbioh 
is  but  the  same  world,  with  dimness 
and  a  film  dtawn  over  the  Tision  of 
the  man?  Better  lapse  at  once  from 
joath  into  oblivion*  What  there  is  of 
hrief  and  fitful  enchantment  in  this 
life  of  ijian,  I  too  have  partly  known. 
I  have  heard  mosic,  I  have  seen 
flioontains,  I  have  looked  on  the  sea, 
and  olonds,  and  flowing  rivers,  and 
the  beaaty  of  woman.  I  have  loved ; 
viinly  or  fbotishly,  I  still  have  loved, 
I  have  known,  too,  that  other  eo- 
ehantmenti  seeond  only  to  love,  that 
early  dawn  of  meditative  thooght, 
wbes  the  stars  of  heaven  are  still  seen 
10  the  faint  fresh  light  of  the  mom^ 
iog:  afterwards  there  is  more  light 
npon  the  earth,  but  there  is  no  star, 
sad  we  wait  till  the  dark  comes 
doib  npoQ  ns,  befbre  we  see  the 
beavsoB  again  P 

There  is  compensation  in  all  things, 
though  many  find  it  not  Joy  and 
trouble  are  bound  np  in  every  event 
of  life, — even  as  opposite  poles  are  in- 
sqiarable  in  the  magnet.  Pity  it 
is,  that  the  night  of  troable  is  at 
times  so  dark,  or  the  mental  eye  of 
the  snfllVsrer  so  leeble,  that  the  hstep* 
woven  gold  with  which  Providence 
relievse  the  woof  of  calamity  lemaina 
Qodiscovered.  It  was  not  so  now 
with  Thomdalei  His  load  fell  off  as 
he  saw  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
>MurDey.  If  not  happy,  he  is  at'least 
iaqnrtarbably  calm  as  the  silence 
tod  solitude  aronod  him.  '*No 
kmg  vista,  dark  with  extinguished 
hopes,"  he  says,  '^now  lies  before 
Bie  to  be  trodden  to  the  end. 
Those  coming  years,  so  pale  and 
joylesB--4hoee  ^oedns  t^  the  futurs 
^wiU  hannt  me  no  mora  At 
eveiy  nanse  of  life  they  stood  before 
me,  I  eovld  not  see  the  little  }dot  of 
nosbioa  at  my  feet  for  gasing  np- 
waids  at  those  fesrfol  shadows.  Now 
sU  this  is  changed.  Time  has  once 
for  ail  set  down  his  hoor^glass  before 
me:  there  it  stands — a  few  sandsi 
pnoioas  as  gold»  are  all  that  reoasin. 
How  swiftly  they  rani  and  there  ia 
no  hand  can  tuin  the  glass  ?*  His 
iafedleetnal  beiiig  energises  to  the 
lost,  and  new  lights  continae  to 
hreak  npon  him  like  stars  as  the 
flight  cones  down.    Iseunoitaat^  to 


human  beings,  he  now  bM;  wovM 
be  a  useless  gift  and  an  insupportable 
burden.  *«  We  should  do  nothing 
with  it :  for  every  task  there  would 
be  an  eternal  to-morrow :  we  run  to 
waste  unless  our  very  days  are  num- 
bered. Think,  too,  what  eternity 
would  be  to  one  whose  nature  it  is  to 
fill  all  futurity  with  the  sadoees  and 
terror  of  the  present  moment.  How 
would  he  look  eternity  in  the  face, 
who  recoils  like  a  scared  child  at 
a  few  blank  years  before  him  ?** 
**Wish  for  no  amaranths,"  he  says 
again.  **  ^Amaranthine  flow^rs^  t  — 
it  is  very  like  eternal  tmeet  r  Tbe 
very  limitation  of  the  term  of  enjoy-* 
ment  has  much  to  do  with  the  ex** 
qoisitenees  of  Iife*s  pleasures.  ''It 
is  the  perishable  blossom  that  is  so 
preeminently  beautlfu].''  It  is  a 
sense  of  our  own  transitoriness  that 
heightens  our  emotion  at  tiie  sight 
of  the  enduring  beauties  of  Nature. 
<*  Strange  I*'  murmurs  the  invalid  as 
he  leans  over  the  parapet,  looking 
down  on  the  colored  glorite  below  — 
^  strange !  how  the  beauty  and  mys^ 
tery  of  all  nature  is  heightened  by 
tbe  near  prospect  of'  that  coming 
darkness  which  will  sweep  it  all 
avwl" 

The  invalid  of  the  Villa  Scarpa  is 
a  man  wor^  knowing.  Half-poet, 
half  philosopher,  his  is  a  nature 
coloured  to  its  core  by  poetic  feeling 
and  beaatifol  thooght  —  protected,  bf 
the  possession  of  a  competency,  from 
hard  bustling  contact  with  the  world, 
bat  onlv  thereby  more  Kable  to  an 
Qndue  development  of  that  dreaml* 
ness  of  nature  and  susceptibility  Of 
serve,  for  which  the  common  work  of 
life  is  the  best  prophylactic.  Viewed 
externally,  his  life  presents  litUe  that 
is  very  interesting ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  ouh»ide  gives  one  no  notion 
of  his  life  at  all.  His  inteoeest  life 
has  been  within.  That  mind  so  full 
of  specuhition — that  heart  so  steeped 
k  sensibility^ that  poetic  imagtn»^ 
tion,  creating  new  environments  for 
him  at  every  torn  of  the  kaleidoeoope 
of  feeling*^ what  can  be  known  of 
their  workings  i^om  without?  No* 
thing.  And  this  is  precMy  the 
relatioD  in  wUeb  the  common  woiM 
stands  to  hundreds  of  those  who 
walk  lintMqfh  it  In  how  many  lives 
there  lurks  a  hidden  rooMnoe  or  • 
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hidden  terror  I  If  we  ooaki  uDscale 
oar  eyea  and  look  with  Bpiritaal 
glanoe  into  the  iDoer  life  of  those 
aroand  us,  we  should  certainly  see 
many  a  dark  corner  that  now  escapes 
US,  bat  woald  we  not  also  see  many 
a  beauty  and  tenderness  which  at 
present  lie  veiled  from  yiew?  The 
sunshine  of  propitious  circumstances 
might  bring  forth  that  inner  loveli- 
ness ;  but  as  the  world  goes,  much  of 
it  will  ever  be  forced  to  bloom  only 
in  the  occult  world  of  mind,  palely 
like  the  flowers  of  Elysium  that  never 
drank  the  sunlight.  Of  poets  espe- 
cially it  is  true  that  the  romance  of 
(^eir  Boul's  story  often  appears  but 
as  commonplace  in  their  outward 
career.  *'  The  inner  life  of  every  true 
poet,"  it  has  been  said,  '*must  be 
poetical;  and  could  we  trace  the 
private  workings  of  their  souls,  and 
read  the  pages  of  their  mental  und 
moral  development,  no  biographies 
could  be  richer  in  instruction,  and 
even  enter tainmenr^"  As  poet  and 
philosopher  in  one,  and  of  a  shy 
reserved  temperament  withal,  our 
friend  Thorndale  is  one  to  whom 
these  remarks  are  specially  appli- 
cable. Fortunately,  we  have  a  key 
to  his  inner  life.  In  that  solid 
manuscript-book,  in  which  of  late 
he  has  been  writing  so  much,  are 
jottings  of  past  emotions  of  which 
the  world  never  got  sight,  and  most 
dear  and  legible  tracings  of  those 
mental  /conflicts  which  constituted 
the  main  tenor  of  his  lif&  Without 
the  help  of  this  key,  even  his  most 
intimate  friends  would  fiul  to  know 
one-half  the  real  life  of  Charles 
Thorndale ;  for  with  him  it  was  the 
inner  life  that  was  the  true  one,  the 
substance;  and  of  ^is  his  outer 
career  gave  no  better  token  than  the 
lumbering  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  does 
of  the  fruit  within. 

Not  long  after  our  sight  of  him  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Yilla  Scarpa,  Thorn- 
dale passed  away  from  this  world 
which  so  much  perplexed  him,  and 
in  which,  from  his  boyhood  to  the 
grave,  he  hardly  ever  seemed  to  feel 
at  home.  He  had  written  his  Diary 
for  himself,  not  for  others  —  for  hk 
own  mental  satisfaction  and  recrea- 
tion, —  and  he  left  it  unheeded  and 
nnwed  for.  A  kindly  cbaooe  after* 
wafds  rescned  the  book  from  dcBtmo- 


Moo,  and  we  shall  see  foy«and4>y  what 
was  the  nature  of  its  oontent&    Bat 
first  let  us  turn  over  its  pages,  and 
from  the  scattered  souvenirs  obtaia 
a  glimpse  of  Thorndale^s  life.    The 
earliest  glimpse  we  get  of  him  —  for 
his  life  is  given  in  pictures,  rather 
than  in  a   connected   narrative — ia 
playing  under  the  saipe  skipptng-T0(»e 
with  his  little  cousin  Winifred,  at  his 
uncle's  residence  of   Sutton  Manor, 
near  the  bank  of  the  Thames.    We 
see  two  merry  children  coursing  along 
the  smooth  turf,  and  the  rope  flying 
over  their  head&    Each  holosin  one 
hand  a  handle  of  the  skipping-rope ; 
each  has  one  arm  locked  around  the 
waist  of  his  companion.    They  have 
no  thought  but  of  holding  fast,  and 
keeping  step  and  time,  as  the  rope 
flies  round, — and  they  dance  onwanis 
under  it^  laughing  and  singing.    And 
a  lady  calls  from  the  terrace  —  it  is 
his  ever-watchful  mother  :  **  Charles, 
take  care  of  Winifred  I  —  see  that  she 
does  not  fall  \"    As  he  emerged  from 
boyhood  into  youth,  Thorndale,  left 
an  orphan,  was   transferred    to   the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  at  SattoA 
Manor, — the  heads  of  which  estab- 
lishment he  has  cleverly  described  in 
a  couple  of  sentences.    His  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas  Moberly,   was    ^a  wealthy 
man ;  hospitable,  kind,  a  little  pomp- 
ous, proud  of  his  pedigree,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  withal,  and  hngely 
solicitous  to  stand  high  in  the  coun- 
ty.^'   Of  Lady  Moberly  one  "  could 
say  nothing  but  what  was  cQmmend- 
able ;  only  the  commendnble  qualities 
moved  within  narrow  limits,  such  as 
were  drawn  by  a  very  restricted  in- 
telligence.   She  took  her  place  in  tiie 
fashionable  world;    she  also  took  a 
recognised  position  in  the  evangelical 
world  :  these  two  strokes  being  given, 
the  rest  of  the  portrcdt  may  easily  be 
traced.    An  exemplary  woman — most 
doctrinal,  most    unspiritnal  T     The 
shy  lad,  with  his  wounded  spirit  and 
passionate  regrets,  felt  ill  at  ease  in 
that  great  house  and  under  sudi  tute- 
lage.   Only  one  person  seemed  folly 
to  tolerate  and  sympathise  with  him, 
and  that  was  his  consm  Winifred. 

A  gentleman^s  son,  with  a  fair  com- 
petency, Thorndale  was  designed  for 
Oxford,  and  is  sent  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  study  with  a  deigymaa  Por 
three  years  he  is  absent  fnun  Sattm 
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tfaoor ;  and  whea  on  the  eve  of  re- 

taroing  thither  to  spend  the  vacation 
before  going  to  Oxford,  he  receives 
an  enigmatiod  warning  from  his  lady 
aunt  that  he  most  not  fall  in  love 
with  his  now  beaatifal  coosin— the 
only  heir  at  Satton  Manor,  and  who 
has  been  designed  from  her  yoath 
for  some  better  match  than  the  so- 
cial position  of  Thorndale  can  offer. 
Thorndale,  giving  no  heed  at  the 
time  to  tbe  enigmatical  poetcript; 
arrives  as  nsnal  at  Satton  Manor; 
and  his  own  pen  most  describe  what 
there  befell  him. 

"I  let  the'carriage  take  my  baggage  yrp 
to  the  house  by  the  more  public  drive, 
and  walked  myself  throogh  the  devious 
paths  of  tbe  ahnibbery.  It  was  a  bright 
rammer's  day,  and  its  shady  avenues 
were  particularly  agreeable.  ...  As 
I  strolled  leisurely  on,  I  came  to  a  seat 
formed  of  the  stump  of  a  departed  elm- 
tree,  which  the  moss  had  overgrown. 
8ome  one  had  been  lately  occupying  it, 
for  a  book  lay  upon  the  moes,  with  a 
whole  handful  of  roses  piled  up  upon 
the  open  page  to  keep  the  place.  ...  It 
was  a  volume  of  Scott  I  had  soon  taken 
my  seat  on  the  mossy  trunk,  engpx)ssed 
in  the  Lay  of  ihe  Last  MinstrtL  How 
long  the  fascination  of  that  poet  had 
held  me,  I  cannot  say :  but  when  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  fh>m  the  page — lot 
there  stood  before  me  tbe  veritable  fairy 
—the  baronet's  daughter  and  my  sweet 
oouain  Winifred.  She  had  returned  for 
hor  book.  Finding  how  I  was  engaged, 
she  stood  smiling  before  me,  in  j^ay- 
ful  mood,  waiting  to  see  how  long  she 
might  remain  there  looking  on,  and  her- 
self unseen.  She  started,  and  blushed 
a  little,  I  think,  amidst  her  laughter, 
when  our  eyes  met.  How  beautiful  she 
had  grown  I  My  little  cousin — so  late 
my  playmate— how  my  heart  bounded, 
how  it  trembled  before  you  I  .  .  And 
there  she  stood,  in  no  stately  drawings 
room,  bat  in  the  greenwood,  with  the 
light  of  heaven  playing  on  her  open 
brow,  and  on  that  fair  hoad  :  for  I  well 
remember  that,  to  enjoy  the  breeze  and 
freedom  of  the  place,  she  had  taken  off 
her  hat,  and  hung  it  by  the  strings, 
basket-fashion,  on  her  arm.  She  stood 
before  me  in  tho  free  air,  and  in  the 
golden  light  of  day ;  and  the  poet— the 
troest-hearted  and  most  chivalrous  of 
poets— was  our  only  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  It  was  fortunate  for  mo 
that  he  came  to  our  rescue:  I  could 
poor  out  on  him,  and  on  his  heroines, 
^  IsQgoage  of  admiration.    Never  was 


poet  so  mooh  extolled— -never  so  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

^*We  often  afterwards  met  in  that 
shrubbery — walked  there  and  talked. 
What  poetry  we  more  than  talked — we 
lived!  No  antique  grove  devoted  to 
god  or  goddess  was  ever  more  sacred 
&an  those  shady  avenues  became  to  me. 
And,  indeed,  this  early  love,  so  pure  and 
so  devoted,  is  more  akin  to  worship  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  resemble  it'* 

The  full  meaning  of  the  enigma- 
tical postscript  soon  breaks  on  the 
dreammg  youth,  and  extinguishes 
whatever  spirit  of  ambitious  enter- 
prise he  might  otherwise  have  had. 
The  blow  fell  with  double  weight  upon 
one  like  him,  with  no  natural  im- 
pulse to  an  active  career ;  and  when, 
on  leaving  Satton  Manor,  he  installed 
himself  in  the  cloister  of  Oxford,  he 
was  as  indifferent  to  the  world  as  any 
monk  of  the  middle  ages  could  have 
been.  '*  Academical  honours,"  he 
says, "  had  no  sort  of  charm  for  me. 
The  *  daily  bread'  was  feared,  and 
neither  law,  physic,  or  divinity  conid 
have  given  me  my  Winifred  I*'  When 
the  *^loDg  vacations"  came  round, 
instead  of  repairing  as  nsnal  to 
Satton  Manor,  he  generally  gave  out 
tiiat  he  was  going  to  Wales  or  Cam- 
berland  to  "  read."  "  That  house," 
he  says,  **  which  in  common  parlance 
was  called  my  home,  was  not  indeed 
closed  to  me,  but  was  made  difficult 
of  entrance,  embarrassing,  and  peril- 
ous by  the  very  attractions  it  pos- 
sessed. I,  if  I  pleased,  might  love  my 
fair  cousin  to  my  heart's  content — 
or  its  destruction, — that  was  my 
affair ;  but  I  most  not  ask  my  consin 
to  rettim  thb  love."  On  finally 
quitting  the  University,  however,  it 
seemed  expected  that  be  should  pay 
a  somewhat  longer  visit  than  usual 
to  Sutton  Manor.  It  was  his  last; 
and  the  following  glimpses  he  gives 
us  of  it  and  of  Winifred,  in  his 
Diary,  are  so  exquisitely  beaatifal 
that  we  quote  the  passage  nearly 
entire : — 

'*  From  time  to  time  I  had  continued 
to  see  Winifred.  To  me  she  was  al- 
ways the  same — kind,  beautifbl,  irre- 
sistibly lovable.  Only  one  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, felt  or  understood  what  embar- 
rassed our  intercourse.  She  wondered 
why  I  stayed  away  so  long,  and  why  my 
visits  were  so  brie£  Bven  Lady  Moberly 
seemed  to  think  that  I  over-acted  my 
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praoaatloaaiy  part.  Sir  Thomas  had  at 
loDgth  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  I  waa 
alt^;etfaer  an  irreclaimable  bookworm, 
who  would  do  nothing  in  the  world  or 
in  society — ^nothing  either  in  public  or 
in  private  life ;  a  result  he  entirely  attri- 
buted to  that  home  education  which^he 
had  so  often  inveighed  against  in  vain. 
No  one  suspect^  what  a  complete 
tyranny  was  exercised  orer  the  soul  of 
this  wandering  bookworm  I  Flight,  and 
the  involving  myself  in  some  abstruse 
speculatioD,  *  to  steal  from  me  the  natural 
man,'  were  my  only  resources. 

"  Attracted — ^then  warned  by  many  a 
sharp  pain;  flying,  and  again  attracted; 
it  was  the  old  story  of  the  Uoth  and  the 
Flame !  .  .  .  During  the  visit  I  now 
paid,  I  gave  myself  up  with  a  quiet  holi- 
day delight  to  the  fiiscination  of  Wini- 
fred's society.  At  all  events,  I  said  to 
myseli;  the  penalty  falls  on  one  of  us 
only.  And  as  fbr  me — ^it  matters  not; 
I  riiall  for  this  whole  month  persist  in 
loving  I  I  shaU  see  her  every  day,  talk 
with  her,  walk  with  her,  ride  with  her, 
be  her  boatman  on  this  beautifbl  river. 
Tea,  let  the  storm  threaten  what  it  may, 
I  will  simply  love  on  I  » 

"I  did  I — I  had  what  I  have  since 

called  my  month  of  Elysium 

Lover  as  I  had  been  of  nature,  I  nevear 
knew  till  then  what  beauty  there  was  in 
the  simple  landscape,  in  the  fields,  the 
flowers,  trees,  and  the  running  stream. 
I  never  knew  what  roses  were,  or  could 
be,  till  I  saw  Winifred  in  her  own  garden 
standing  amongst  them. 

"  I  cannot  describe  her,  I  cannot  see 
her  for.  the  light  love  threw,  and  still 
throws  around  her.  Beautifhl  she  was, 
fur  eyery  one  proclaimed  it ;  and  kind 
she  must  have  been,  for  eveiybody  loved 
her.  .  .  .  When  I  talked  with  Wmi- 
fced,  my  philosophy  was  ever  hopeful  and 
full  of  faith.  It  was  the  faith  I  formed 
for  her  that  I  was  giving  to  myself  I 
saw  the  heavens  opening;  for  I  looked 
with  her  eyes,  and  looked— /or  her.  .  . 
After  love,  how  poor  a  thing  is  admira- 
tiouil  It  is  only  the  admiration  that 
goes  before  love,  and  ushers  it  in,  that  is 
worth  having. 

*^  When  I  lookback  upon  this  golden 
time — this  month  of  Elysium,  as  I  have 
called  it — ^I  am  amazed  to  think  of  ^e 
capacity /or  ha^inese  ihaX  ia  m  vs.  Let 
any  philosopher,  with  his  mental  chemis- 
try, tr^  to  analyse  the  complex  and  intri- 
cate felicities  that  the  presence  of  one 
loved  person  can  bring  us  1  he  will  make 
nothing  of  it  He  may  as  well  count  the 
ripples  of  light  upon  yonder  ocean  when 
the  rising  sun  strikes  it  How  fortunate 
are  they  with  whom  the  ecstasy  of  suc^ 


an  epoch  ushers  in  the  eahn  aadfifb-kmg 
friendship  1  With  me  it  had  to  aab^ds 
•—how  it  could^^into  mere  oold  despond- 
ency. Some  of  us  worship  very  madl/i 
How,  in  imagmation,  do  the  arms  open, 
and  we  fold  so  tenderly,  Sx  ever  and 
fbr  ever  to  our  hearts — mere  shadow  I 
We  open  our  arms  to  the  empty  air. 
Will  not  the  idol  oome  down  from  its 
pedestal?  Never  I — never  to  usl  Yet 
we  worship  before  it  still. 

**  I  cannot  tell  how  others  in  like  cass 
have  felt ;  with  me  there  was  a  division 
and  a  rebellion  in  my  own  souL  Ky 
anger  turned  ever  upon  myself.  I  can 
say  that  I  felt  no  bitterness  against  any 
oUier  living  being.  But  this  mad  grief 
seemed  to  arm  my  right  hand  with  an 
imagmary  dagger,  pointed  always  against 
my  own  heart .  To  such  self-combat  and 
suicidal^  rage  was  my  Elysian  happiness 
conducting  me  I 

"Again  the  Moth  gathered  strength 
and  wing  enough  to  take  flight  I  broke 
from  the  enchanted  garden.  I  pretended 
some  urgent  necessity  for  travelling  to 
Scotland.  Railway,  coach,  steamboat — 
I  made  no  pause  tiU  I  found  myself  at  the 
well-known  inn  at  Tarbet,  on  Loch  Lo> 
mond.  I  had  spent  one  night  at  the  ion, 
and  the  next  morning  I  was  sittiog  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  Very  m^'estic 
is  Bon  Lomond,  yery  beautiful  the  lake : 
but  all  this  inanimate  beauty  was  power- 
less now.  I  saw  it  not  Ifemory  waa 
stronger  than  vision.  In  vain  had  I  tra^ 
veiled  some  three  hundred  miles  or  more ; 
I  was  still  in  the  garden  at  Sutton  Ma- 
nor;  I  was  on  the  river  there,  or  in  the 
park  or  shrubbery ;  I  was  still  with  Wini- 
fred I 

"  And  then  came  all  manner  of  delu- 
sive reasonings — so  prodigally  produced 
on  these  occasions.  What  if^  afler  all, 
nothing  was  wauting,  but,  on  my  part-* 
courage  l-^one  bold  stepl  Would  noi 
all  yield  to  the  wish  of  Winifred  7  was 
she  not  omnipotent  over  the  affection  of 
both  parents  ?  And  how  oould  Winifred 
express  her  wish  if  I  did  not  tempt  f(»th 
the  secret  of  her  heart  ?  And  what  was 
that  whicl^  sitUng  at  the  piano,  she  had 
drowned  in  a  perfect  storm  of  music  I 
What  ought  to  have  followed  on  that 
*  unless — xmless  V  A  thousand  such  re^ 
sistless  arguments — ^that  seemed  resists 
less,  and  are  light  as  air— crowded  into 
my  mind,  till  I  wrought  myself  into  the 
conviction  that  I,  indeed,  was  my  own 
greatest  enemy,  by  the  unbroken  aikooe 
I  had  hitherto  maintained,  I  started  np 
fh>m  the  spot  where,  for  some  hour^  I 
had  been  sitting  like  a  statue.  I  flew  to 
the  inn.  I  flew  to  the  steamboat,  I  trsr 
veiled  back.    I  travelled  without  ceasing 
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iuy  and  sig:hl.  I  seemed  only  to  pause 
to  draw  breath,  when  I  stood  once  more 
at  the  gate  of  the  shrubbery  at  Satton 
Manor.  Then  indeed  I  paased.  Leaning 
on  the  half-opened  gate,  I  saw  again  my 
own  position  in  its  true  and  natund 
light  Was  it  not  always  known  and 
understood  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to 
hef  One  after  the  other,  all  my&lla- 
oloos  reasonings  desmed  me.  What 
madness  oould  hare  brought  me  there? 
I  hoped  no  one  had  seen  me.--Slowiy 
and  softly  the  half-opened  gate  was 
closed  again.  I  walked  away, — ^retrao- 
ing  mr  steps  as  unobserved  as  possible 
thifou^  the  viJlaga" 

The  tide  of  drenmstaooes  ran 
strongly  agaiost  poor  Thorodale,  and 
be  bad  not  Derve  to  ventnre  to  breast 
it  Probably,  if  be  bad,  the  issue 
would  have  been  the  same.  Bat  was 
ever  the  '*  old,  old  6tory ''  told  more 
exquisitely  I  **l  oannot  describe  her, 
^I  cannot  see  her  for  the  light  love 
threw  around  herT'  These  are  the 
words  of  true  lover  and  poet.  What 
avaio  thing  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
featsres, —  the  dujecia  membra  of 
beauty,  giving  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  living  loveliness.  There  is  ever 
6a«h  a  balo  of  brightness  aronad 
beauty,  especially  when  idolised  by 
love,  that  we  see  it  simply  as  a  Hv- 
iog  lustre  or  spieodour,  rather  than 
as  a  compositet  of  separate  forms  and 
features.  Crashed  and  quivering  in 
spirit^  Thorndale  oould  not  seek  re- 
fuge, where  many  seek  it,  in  the 
whirl  of  gay  life.  In  the  season, 
when  the  Muberlys  occupied  thehr 
bouse  in  town,  be  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  what  is  especially  called 
Society,  and  might  have  circulated 
through  a  considerable  circle  of  it. 
Bat  ball-rooms  did  not  suit  him :  be 
found  no  excitement  there — they 
were  only  a  f  eariness.  "  Well,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  returned  from 
such  scenes,  *'I  must  live  then  in 
solitude,— say  rather  in  companion- 
ship with  the  noblest  minds,  speak* 

^iog  to   me   in  their  noblest  moods. 

^his  is  highest  soniety— society  of 
the  truly  great.  What  nobility  and 
what  rovalty  can  compare  with 
those?  I  live  with  the  kings  and 
empjerors  of  the  realm  of  thought 
Nay,  is  it  not  the  chariot  of  the  sun- 
bright  god  himself  that  I  ascend, 
when  I  ride  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poet|  and    survey   and   comprehend 


the  wide  worid  beneath  t»V'  His 
solitary  nature,  therefore,  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  gate  of  Satton 
Manor,  took  to  the  country,  and  he 
went  a>roaming  over  the  romantic 
hiils  and  dales  of  Oumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  with  their  lovely 
lakes,  wbiob  he  had  visited  a  year  or 
two  before  in  the  company  of  his 
poet  friend  Luxmore.  *<  Bat  bow 
changed  a  mind,"  he  says,  '*dkl  I 
now  brinff  with  me  to  the  very  same 
scenes  I  l^ot  all  the  light  on  all  the 
hills  could  now  disuprse  or  compete 
with  the  viskm  of  one  fair  girL" 
Had  Providence  taken  him  by  the 
shoalders  and  set  him  to  hard  work, 
especially  if  of  a  physical  kind,  it 
woald  have  done  Thorndale  a  ban- 
dredfold  more  good  than  any  amount 
of  vacant  roamings  and  joomey* 
ings.  Change  of  worldly  fortanev 
or  six  weeks  at  the  plough,  would 
have  been  the  best  specific  for  his 
beautiful  bat  morbid  passion^  and 
might  have  given  him  back  to  the 
world,  still  a  ^reamer  indeed,  but 
not  a  slave.  And  Thorndale  himself 
must  have  known  this ;  for  one  dsy, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  amid 
bis  raral  musings,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  turning  a  furrow,  and  did  it  not 
amiss, — but  the  tremor  of  muscle 
extended  into  the  region  of  mind» 
and,  by  temporarily  shaking  the 
framework  of  his  speculations, 
showed  him  that  the  feasibility  of 
uniting  high  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional culture  with  labours  like  these 
was  much  more  doubtful  than  he  bad 
formerly  imagined.  But  circnm- 
stances  did  not  force  him  to  bard 
work,  and  his  temperament  was 
averse  to  it:  so  he  continued  as  he 
waSb  And  0  cynic  1  who  art  pre- 
paring to  sneer,  before  doin^  so  a^ 
your  dry  littb  brain,  what  instances 
yoa  can  name  in  which  a  man  has 
shown  himself  more  powerful  than 
the  nature  which  God  gave  himi  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  So  Thorodale  wandered  on, 
speculating  instead  of  working,  and 
nnable  to  shake  off  bis  tyrannous 
bitte^sweet  thraldom.  Ever  and 
anon  there  fell  upon  him  snch  a 
sense  of  blankness  and  utter  desola- 
tion, '*It  could  not  be  otherwise,'* 
he  says.  **  I  was  not  framed  of  that 
granite  strepgth  that  can  stand  alone 
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and  I  had  to  stand  alooe, — or  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  I  had  do  frieods,  no 
occapation,  no  home.  I  had  linked 
myself  to  no  professional  brother- 
hood—I  had  no  rivals  or  allies. 
Henceforward  to  me  there  was  no  re- 
turn to  any  spot  on  earth.  All  places 
were  alike;  in  all  I  most  be  a  wanderer. 
My  home  was  any  room  where  I  coald 
draw  a  bolt  across  the  door." 

He  goes  abroad  to  and  wonders 
oTer  the  Continent,  and  finds  there 
more  of  human  fellowship  and  relief 
in  the  nnrestr^ned  converse  with 
ntter  strangers,  present  one  day  and 
gone  the  next,  than  he  did  amidst 
the  hard  reserve  of  English  life. 
There  had  been  one  passion  long 
stirring  in  his  sonl— the  only  one 
beside  his  love  for  Winifred — and 
that  was  the  desire  for  philosophic 
tmth.  Books  that  treated  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  on  the 
great  problems  of  Qtod  and  this  world 
of  nature  and  of  man,  had  ever  pos- 
sessed for  him  an  absorbing  interest 
And  now,  the  other  passion  crush- 
ed, this  mere  reflective  life  was 
all  that  was  left  him.  Liib  of  pale 
joys  and  noble  sorrows — in  which 
poetry  and  philosophy  combine  to 
lend  a  charm  to  the  seducing  study, 
and  from  which  the  profound  in- 
terest of  the  problems  prevents  the 
mind  ever  breaking  away.  "  He 
who  has  once  thought  earnestly  on 
the  great  problems  of  life,"  said 
Thomdale,  as  his  own  life  was  wan- 
ing, **will  think  on  to  the  end  of 
his  days:  under  cloud  or  in  sun- 
shine, doubting  or  believing,  with 
good  result  or  no  result  at  all,  he 
will  still  think  on."  In  the  course 
of  his  rambles  on  the  Continent, 
and  also  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  meets  with  friends  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  student  life,  and 
with  whom  he  used  to  exchange 
communings  in  fields  of  thought  so 
naturally  congenial;  and  an  account 
of  these  interviews  and  conversa- 
tions forms  the  larger  part  of  the 
Diary,  the  composition  of  which 
formed  the  recreation  of  his  last 
hours.  At  length  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  consumption,  aggravated 
by  the  depresnon  and  suppressed 
emotion  of  his  hopeless  love  for  Wini- 
fred, assumes  a  threatening  form, 
and  oompels  him  to  settle  in  a  sunny 


nook  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  sfall 
kept  away  from  Sutton  Manor ;  but 
at  length,  having  to  write  to  his 
uncle  on  business,  ^^  amiable  messages 
came  in  return,  abundant  regrets  to 
hear  of  ill-health,  and  an  especial 
chiding  from  Winifred  for  my  un- 
social habits.  Unsocial  I  I  think 
that  the  pain  of  solitude  was  at  this 
time,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
fostering  the  malady  under  which  [ 
was  growing  weaker  every  day.** 
The  drama  of  the  Moth  and  the 
Flame  was  not  entirely  played  out; 
and  amid  ill -health  and  a  fevered 
brain,  a  scrap  of  writing  in  her  hand, 
containing  a  kindly  word  such  as  she 
might  bestow  on  any  old  friend,  %ad 
a  strange  power  over  him.  One  day 
he  bad  a  singular  delusion.  As  he 
was  lying  listless  on  his  conch,  look- 
ing out  of  the  open  window — for  the 
day  was  sultry — he  beheld  a  lady 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  approach- 
ing the  house:  and  a  strange  bat 
irresistible  delusion  seized  him  that 
it  was  Winifred.  "  She  seemed  to  be 
occupying  herself  with  the  fiowo?, 
but  in  reality  she  was  only  preparing 
herself  for  her  interview  with  her 
stricken  cousin — stricken  in  health — 
stricken,  as  she  knew,  in  more  than 
health."  It  was  but  a  mirage  of  the 
heart  I  We  quote  the  passage  in 
which  he  describes  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  especially  as  the  passage  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  one 
which  gives  us  the  last  gUmpse  of 
that  beautiful  heart,  as,  in  the  sedn- 
sion  of  the  Villa  S<»rpa,  it  descends 
— calmly  at  last— to  the  dim  valley 
and  shadow  of  death. 

"I  watched  breathless — my  heart 
beating  violently — till  the  figure  should 
turn  to  mo.  It  turned — ^looked  up  for 
a  moment  at  the  ootta^  and  walked 
trippingly  away.  It  was  a  fair  young 
girl — very  feir — ^but  not  Winifred.  .  .  . 
Winifred  Moberly  was  in  her  own  beau- 
tiful garden,  or  sitting  in  her  own  draw- 
ing-room, with  many  fiiends  around  her^ 
Why  should  she  concern  herself  with  tb^ 
sick  exile  out  here  ?  How  could  I  be  so 
mad  as  to  think  it  ?  Yet,  madness  or 
not,  my  thoughts,  for  several  days,  ran 
in  this  direction.  What  if  she  should 
oome?  '0  come,  comeT  I  murmured 
to  myself.  'Lay  your  hand  upon  my 
shoulder.  Arrest,  detain,  restore  me. 
Give  me  health  —  give  me  hopeful 
thoughts — give  me  faith,  as  well  as  life 
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— T0U  CASV  And  them  agabi  I  be- 
thought myself,  that  my  life  had  so  long 
mn  in  one  sad  and  monotonous  tenor— 
I  know  not  how  I  should  support  the 
Aidden  tonnoil  of  a  great  joy.  *  Folly  1 
folly  r  I  exclaimed.  *  Why  do  I  suffer 
such  delirious  thoughts  to  intrude  on 
me?  What  should  Love  do  here  in  the 
very  ashes  of  a  man  7  A  great  happiness 
would  be  to  me  a  great  trouble ;  I  have 
DOt  been  cultivated^for  happiness.' 

**Such  contradictory  and  most  need- 
less soliloquies  was  I  uttering  from  my 
sick  couch.  Cdbsultations  now  ensued 
with  this  and  that  eminent  physician. 
Consumption  I  ay  or  no  7  And  at  length 
the' decisive  Tea/  and  intimations  that 
the  disorder  was  assuming  a  vexy  per^ 
emptocy  form.  One  moment  of  sharp 
and  confused  agony  as  this  broke  on  me ; 
then  a  calm,  which  has  not  since  de« 
sorted  me.  Never  had  I  suffered  from 
such  utter  depression  of  spirits,  never 
felt  so  hopeless  in  my  quest  of  truth  or 
happiness,  never  felt  so  entirely  without 
ta^  or  occupation,  aim  or  purpose,  for 
the  coming  days,  as  in  this  last  retreat  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  I  have  no  wi^  to 
recall  the  hours  I  spent  there,  or  the 
thoughts  that  there  afflicted  me.  And 
now  suddenly  life  was  overl  except  just 
to  watch  the  daylight  down.  No  task, 
and  no  joy,  would  any  more  be  wanted. 
One  sharp  confused  agony,  as  I  have 
said,  one  sudden  turmoil,  as  the  little  . 
vessel  swung  round  through  the  dizzy 
whirlpool  into  her  Ipst  port,^then  a 
brief  space,  which  the  eye  could  easily 
measure,  of  smooth  water,  was  all  she 
had  to  traverse.  .  .  . 

"The  day  is  never  long.  I  have  in- 
deed ceased  to  take  note  of  the  mea- 
sarement  of  time.  One  hour  is  more 
gonial  than  another ;  —  thought  flows 
more  rapidly,  or  these  damaged  lungs 
breathe  somewhat  more  freely  at  one 
time  than  another;  but  where  the  pre* 
sent  hour  stands  in  the  series  which 
makes  up  day  and  night,  what  the  dock 
reports  of  the  progress  of  time,  I  have 
ceased  to  ask  mysel£  There  is  but  one 
hour  that  the  bell  has  to  strike  for  me!" 

Soeh  is  Obarlcs  Tborndale-^the 
imaginary,  but,  though  rare,  thor- 
t^nghly  nataral  ohsraoter  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  eboten  as  the  oentral 
figme  of  the  book  in  which  he  sets 
roith  the  momentoiist  Oonflict  of 
Oj^iuions  which  now  distracts  the 
thmking  minds  of  the  aga  Bat 
other  characters,  with  fragments  of 
tbdr  careers,  are  interwoven  in  the 
devdopsMnt  of  the  work.    There  is 


darence  the  Utofnao,  whose  ihitli  in 
the  snpreme  wisdom   and   goodness 
of  God  makes  him  see  in  the  fntaie 
a  constant  prof^ress  and  gradnaiion 
towards  pertiection  in  individnal  be- 
liefs and  human  society.     Thane  is 
Cyril,  whom  (for  want  of  a  better 
title)  we  must  call  the  High  Church- 
man;    who,    early    distracted    and 
rendered    nnatterably    wretched    by 
religious  doabts,  so  that  he  is  only 
saved  by  an  accident  from  being  a 
snicide,  at  length  seeks  refnge  from 
donbt   in   the   bosom    of  the  *Mn- 
fallible"  Church,  and  finds  peace  in 
a  cloister.     There  is  Lozmore,  the 
bnoyant  poet ;  who,  on  the  failnre  of 
the  book  with  which  he  thought  to 
astonish  #the  world,  goes  and  buries 
all  the  copies  of  it  by  night  in  his 
garden,   that    it    may   never    more 
trouble  him ;  and  thereafter  sets  off 
duly  equipped  with  rifle  and  revolver 
for  America,  with  the  intention  of 
"  working  his  way  round  to  a  iarm 
by  the  Mississippi.''    Lastly,  and  not 
least   notable,   there   is  Seckendorf, 
the  hard-eyed  bat  not  hard-hearted 
Sceptic,  so   tolerant  to   persons^  so 
pitiless   to  opinions  when  advaooed 
not  as  beliera  bat  as  truths.    He  is 
the  very  genius  of  inductive  phUo- 
sophy»  which  can  create  nothing,— 
and  which,  over-praised  thing  as  it 
is,  though   admirable   as  a  test   of 
truth,  is  itself  barren.    In  this  he  is 
the  opposite  of  Clarence,  who,  by  the 
genius  of  deduction,  overflows  with 
high  beliefs, —  but  betiefe,  alasi   of 
which  there  is  little  actual  assoranoe, 
and  whidi  accordingly  are   terribly 
battered,  though  not  annihilated,  by 
the  logical  positivism  of  Seckendorf. 
Seckendorf  takes  life  as  it  ia;  soeptl- 
cal  as  he  becomes  in  argument,  nis 
doubts  never  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.    Arrived  at  the  ccmclu- 
mon  that  the  human  intellect,  when  it 
knows  its  own  range,  can  do  nothing 
but    doubt,    he    thereafter,    except 
verbally,  ceased  to  doubt  at  all,  and 
simply  took  things  as  he  found  tliem. 
Luxmore  the  poet,  too,  took  life  as  it 
is,  though  m  warmer  and  more  genial 
fashion     than    Seckendorf — asking 
from    it    not    Eternal    Truth,   but 
simply  what  treasures  it  can  reveal 
of    Jdope,   of    Love,   and   of    high 
Thought  and  fimotion.     The  other 
thxee^-Thonkdale,   Cyril,  ClMenee— 
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were  iDea  too  mnbh  dboroed,  by  the 
iafiaeDoe  of  teooperaineDt  aod  cir> 
enmstanoes,  from  the  active  work  of 
life;  and  hence  Thought  with  them, 
however  high  mod  ooble,  at  times 
became  almoet  morbid  from  the 
vebemeDce  of  its  isolated  action. 

Sacb  are  the  personages  whose  lives 
and  thoughts  are  presented  with 
masterly  skill  in  the  pages  of  Bin 
6mith*B  book.  A  better  selection  of 
characters  could  not  have  been 
chosen;  and  traths  and  inqairies  of 
alf  complexions,  as  well  as  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  qoestioo, 
find  appropriate  expression  from 
one  or  other  of  this  friendly,  and 
in  all  respects  notable,  oondave. 
^  As  regards  composition,  the  work 
is  thoroQghly  ariistie,  and  the  style 
is  alike  Inoid  and  charming.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  where  any  parer  and 
more  charming  model  of  ooniposition 
is  to  be  foand  than  in  this  book.  It 
is  the  style  of  Addison,  but  heaving 
with  the  subtler  emotions  and  more 
complex  thoughts  of  the  present  sge. 
It  most  have  taken  no  ordinary  la- 
boor  to  produce  so  goodiy-sized  a 
volume,  in  which  the  writing  through- 
out is  eo  remarkably  terse,  clear,  aod 
channing.  All  that  expression  can 
do  for  Uie  enunciation  of  truth  has  • 
been  done.  One  of  the  very  few 
truths  that  cannot  be  questioned  is, 
that  we  cannot  crush  a  quart  into  a 
pint;  and  nndoabtedly  there  are 
many  ideas  which  are  too  big  to  find 
entraooe  into  the  minds  of  the  million. 
But  any  person  of  trained  intellect 
will  find  that  the  meaning  in  Mr. 
Smith's  book  is  ever  so  -transparent 
— ^tbe  idea  is-  ever  so  translucent  in 
the  langusge— that  if  he  pause  in 
the  perusal.  It  will  be  to  admire  and 
ponder,  not  to  unravel;  and  even 
ordfllary  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  thoroughly  intelligible  many 
a  hitherto  abstruse  point  becomes 
when  discoursed  upon  by  Mr.  Smith. 
One  of  tlie  most  striking  merits  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  attractive 
mode  in  which  its  varied  themes  are 
tieated.  We  nowhere  meet  with 
kf^  level  tracts  of  dissertation.  The 
lives  of  the  chsiacters  introduced  run 
wmdiog  and  interiaced  through  tiie 
work  lUce  silver  threads;  the  discus- 
skms  are  ever  oonnected  with  some 
epoch  in  the  narrative,  which  gives 


to  them  a  local  colouring;  and  the 
very  discussions  themselves  are  dra- 
matically made  the  means  of  paiut- 
ipg,  by  strokes  of  incident,  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  the  speskers. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Smith  handles  bis 
themes  in  the  form  which  brings 
them  most  home  to  our  mind  aod 
feeIiDg<>.  He  entirely  eschews  the 
arid  lifeless  entities  of  the  scholastic 
metaphysician,  in  whose  hands  the 
varied  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
humanity  sppear  but  as  poor  pale 
ghosts,  from  whom  all  snbstaooe  aod 
human  interest  have  fled.  And 'even 
in  the  discussion  of  the  highest  and 
most  pi>rplexing  problems  of  life,  Uie 
reader  fc^ls  that  the  arguments  aod 
counter-arguments  come  home  to 
him,  and  that  he  has  a  personal 
interest  in  watching  the  progress  and 
issue  of  the  debate. 

"  I  bear  my  contemporaries  boast 
often  of  the  eotightened  age  they  live 
in/'  says  Thorndale;  "but  I  do  not 
find  this  light.  To.  me  it  seems  that 
we  state  our  problems  more  distinctly 
than  heretofore ;  I  do  not  find  that 
we  polve  them.  We  are  very  lumi- 
nous in  our  doobta  We  walk  our 
labyrinth  in  clear  day,  but  we  doQ*t 
get  out  of  it^  These  words  give  the 
key-note  of  the  *•  Conflict  of  Opin- 
ions ;"  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
give  an  hdequate  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  We  cannot  sum- 
marise its  contents :  they  range  over 
the  whole  field  of  social  polity  aod 
human  life — and  where  are  we  to 
begin,  or  where  endt  Neither  need 
we  attempt  to  condense  and  crystal-, 
lise  any  section  of  the  work,  fbr 
every  sentence  and  paragraph  is  al- 
ready crystallised  and  proportioned 
so  well  by  the  author  that  any  at- 
tempt at  further  condensation  would 
be'  but  a  cruahiog  of  gems.  The  only 
course  open  to  us  is  to  select  a  few 
passsges  as  samples  of  the  book; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
oor  selection  is  necessarily  limited 
to  psssages  that  will  bear  isolatioo, 
— «o  that  the  paragraphs  we  extract 
are  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  best  in 
the  book,  but  as  the  best  that  can 
be  taken  out  of  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  one  of  Thorn- 
dale's  beautiful  remarks,  indited  at 
the  Villa  Scarpa  ~- illastralive  of 
the  truth  that  the  mooe  beauty  there 
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is  within  us,  the  more  does  there 
appear  in  the  world  around  as : — 

"  I  am  never  more  convinced  of  the 
progress  of 'mankind  than  when  I  think 
of  the  sentiment  developed  in  us  by  onr 
intercourse  with  nature,  and  raarlc  bow 
it  aogments  and  refines  with  our  moral 
culture,  and  also  (though  this  is  not  so 
generally  admitted)  with  our  scientific 
knowle^e.  We  learn  from  age  to  age 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  this  beautiful* 
creation  of  (Tie  sentimant  of  heauty,  is  de- 
veloping itself  in  us.  ^ 

"  Only  reflect  what  regions  lovely  as 
Paradise  there  are  over  all  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  in  everj  quarter  of  the 
globe,  waiting  to  receive  their  fitting  in- 
habitants— their  counterparts  in  the  con- 
scious creature.  The  men  who  are  now 
living  there  do  not  9ee  the  Eden  that 
surrounds  them.  They  lack  the  moral 
and  intellectual  vision.  It  is  not  too 
bold  a  thine  to  say  that,  the  mind  of 
man  once  ciutivated,  he  will  see  around 
him  the  Paradise  he  laments  that  he  has 
lost  For  one  *  Paradise  Lost,'  he  will 
sing  of  a  thousand  that  he  has  gained. 

"  What  a  heaven  of  beauty  do  I  live 
in!  I  sometimes  saj  to  myself^  when 
looking  out  upon  this  scene,  *  Let  to  an 
grow  good  and  wise  as  the  angels — let 
him  reach  his  ideal  of  perfection — ^he 
will  not  at  laat  need  a  new  earth  or  other 
skies  to  live  in.* " 

Let  ns  torn  to  another  character,* 
and  hear  how  the  hopeful  Clarence 
discourses  upon  progress  in  Govern- 
ment and  Religion  — 

"There  is  in  South  America  a  grass 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
young  plant  grows  up  sheltered  in  the 
sheath  of  the  old  one.  The  old  blade 
of  grass  withers,  and  the  new  one  is  seen 
already  prepared  to^ake  its  place.  For 
a  certain  time  the  new  grass  and  the  old 
appear  to  divide  the  field  between  them. 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  new  systems 
or  principles  spring  up  amongst  ua 
They  grow  under  shelter  of  the  old,  and 
the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  a  time 
intervenes  when  we  can  hardly  say  here 
also,  whether  it  is  the  old  grass  or  the 
Dew  that  predominates  in  the  field. 

"  The  spontaneous  passions  of  man — 
love  of  power  on  the  one  side,  trust  and 
admiration  and  craving  for  guidance,  on 
the  other — ^build  up  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment, generally  of  the  despotic  charac- 
ter. But,  under  the  shelter  of  this  spon- 
taneous form,  reflection  upon  govern- 
ment itself  becomes  possibla  There  is, 
b  the  fint  place,  aomething  to  r^ict 
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upon — the  want  and  the  purposes  of 
government  which  experience  nas  now 
taught ;  and  there  is  that  decree  of  se- 
curity and  of  leisure  and  safety  which 
renders  possible  the  existence  oi  the  re- 
flective man.  Thus  new  ideas  spring  up, 
and  a  wiser  polity  gradually  pushes  its 
way  into  the  world.  So  too  in  Religion. 
Spontaneous  passions  and  wild  imagina- 
tions first  construct  for  us  a  celestial 
Governor,  oftentimes  of  dark  and  terrible 
nature ;  but  here  too,  by  this  spontane- 
ous uad  imaginative  faith,  the  action  of 
a  religious  sentiment  becomes  known  to 
us — contemplation  upon  religion  itself 
becomes  possible — and  the  ideas  of 
Governor  and  Creator  are  afterwards 
modified  as  our  knowledge  becomes  en- 
larged, and  as  our  own  humanity  be- 
comes improved." 

Seckendorf,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
great  opponent  of  Clarence's  Utopi- 
anisni,  but  Clarence  himself  is  not 
blind  to  the  obstacles  to  human  pro- 
gress towards  perfection ;  and  in  the 
following  highly  suggestive  senten- 
ces he  strikes  upon  a  truth  of  very 
wide  application,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  stumblingblock  we 
know  in  the  path  of  Utopians.  The 
truth  is  brieny  this,  that  as  indivi- 
duals and  societies  rise  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  and  become  susceptible 
of  higher  joys,  they  at  the  same  time 
become  more  susceptible  of  suffering, 
and  many  things  are  felt  to  be  pain- 
ful which  never  were  so  before. 

This  is  a  humbling  truth,  but  it  is 
also  full  of  promise ;  for  what  is  the 
natural  effect  of  such  a  law,  which 
must  operate  upon  angels  .as  well  as 
men,  but  ever  to  impel  beings  up- 
wards, higher  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  cetiselessly  advancing 
on  a  journey  which  has  a  goal  (God), 
but  no  end?  Here  are  Clarence's 
remarks  upon  the  operation  of  this 
law  in  our  social  life : — 

'*  It  seems  at  first  an  unaratable  cha- 
racteristic of  humanity  that  the  remedy 
of  one  evil  should  be  followed  by  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  some  other  evil 
which  before  had  been  patiently  tolerat- 
ed. But  it  is  thus  that  man  advances. 
The  removal  of  one  pressing  calamity 
never  induced  patience  or  tranquillity 
under  the  evils  that  remained.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gives  courage  to  men  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  these  also ;  it  ren- 
ders them  more  sensitive  to  such  evils, 
or  perhaps  renders  sensitive  for  the  first 
time.    Sfavea  that  writhe  under  the 
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whip  are  not  disquieted  about  their 
political  rights:  manumit  them  from 
peraooal  slavery,  and  the^  become  sensi- 
tive to  political  oppression.  Liberate 
them  from  arbitrary  power— -let  the  law 
alone  govern— and  they  begin  to  scruti- 
nise the  law  itself,  and  desire  to  be 
foverned.  not  only  by  law,  but  by  the 
est  possible  law.  And  now,  when  the 
civil  or  temporal  despotism  has  been  set 

aside,  and  the  municipal  law  has  been     

moulded  on  the  principles  of  an  enlight*  Europe  Was  this  in  the  programme  of 
ened  jurisprudence,  men  probably  wake  your  development!  Was  this  the 
to  the  discovery  that  they  are  living  'march  of  intellect  f*  If  so,  there  has 
tindersome  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  des-  been  a  counter-march.  As  I  read  this 
potism,  ana  they  become  desirous  of  ) ^gt  chapter  in  our  history,  wealth  took 
working  a  reformation   here  also.     In    the  alarm  at  certain  prophetic  annoiinc<*- 


Our  condtiding  extract  shall  be 
from  Seckendorf,  the  hard  positivH 
and  keen-eyed  man  of  the  worW, 
whose  vietrs  on  the  political  and 
religions  futnre  of  England  are 
only  too 'worthy  of  attention.  As 
to  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes, 
we  very  heartily  say,  Dei  atertantl 

"  Two  years  ago,  a  democratic  move- 
ment shook   most   of    the   thrones  of 


fact»  at  each  stage  of  this  process  the 
nature  of  the  man  is  improved  and  his 
intelligence  expanded,  and.  as  one  result, 
he  becomes  susceptible  to  evils  which  a 
coarser  nature^  and  a  more  limited  un- 
derstanding, could  not  feel — could  not 
take  cognisance  of. 

*'  The  absolute  want,  the  physical  suf- 
fering of  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
now  absorbs  our  attention.  Those  who 
feel  this  suffering  can  think  and  speak  of 
nothing  else,  and  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  sufferings  of  others, 
must  be  almost  equally  absorbed  by  it. 
No  man  can  propose  anything  for  the 


ments  of  *  social  progress,'  of  '  equitable 
reorgasization,'  and  threw  her  weight 
upon  the  side  of  monarchy.  Wealth  en- 
listed the  despot ;  wealth  re-enli«ted  and 
exaUed  the  priest  Men,  to  save  them- 
selves from  your  philanthropic  regenera- 
tion, sacrificed  political  liberty  and  in- 
tellectual liberty;  they  submitted  to 
imperial  government,  and  shui&ed  on  in 
haste  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 

*•  England  is  almost  the  only  countiy 
of  Europe  that  at  this  moment  can 
boast  of  republican  institutious  jfor  the 
government  of  England  is  practically  a 
republic  under  the  forms  oi  monarchy); 


general  benefit  of  society  without  having  but  how  long  is  she  likely  to  retain  this 

this  physical  suffering  placed  first  of  all  distinction  ?    Some  little  time  ago  I  be- 
before  him. 
be  subdued- 


No  w,  suppose  this  evil  to 
-I  do  not  say  entirely — but. 
reduced  to  manageable  subjection — do 
you  imagine  that  men  would  sit  down 
contented  and  reconciled  to  the  thousand 
moral  or  social  evils  that  remain !  You 
know  very  well  that  they  would  not; 


held  paraded  through  the  street©  of  Lon- 
don an  enormous  banner,  folioAved  b}*  a 
multitude  of  Chartists.  On  this  purple 
banner,  and  in  letters  of  gold,  one  might 
read  the  motto — '  A  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work.'  A  nmre  modest 
motto,  you  will  say,  was  never  displayed 


that  they  would  now  feel  those  evils  jn  purple  and  gold.     A  more  impossible 

,  with  aggravated  acutencf  s— with  a  quite  demand  was  never  made.    No  legislative 

novel  susceptibility.    Calamities  which,  power  on  earth  could  give  them  their 

in  the  presence  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  fair  day's  wages  for  their  fair  day's  work, 

everydescription  of  bodily  wretchedness  They  must  look  after  the  matter,  each 

were  scarcely  recognised  as  such,  would  one  for  himself.     Nay,  if  Parliament,  in 

now,  in  their  turn,  become  intolerable,  her  *  omnipotence,'  should  settle  vbat 

Those  who  themselves  are  at  present  shall  be  a  fair  day's  work  and  a  fair  day's 

above  want  or  poverty,  nevertheless  are  waees,  Parliament  must  irext  consult  t"be 

still  looking  down  at  that  abyss^  of  mis-  gods  and  mother  earth  to  know  if  these 


ery  and  destitution  beneath  them,  and, 
while  congratulating  themselves  at  their 
own  escape,  they  do  not,  and  dare  not, 
complain  of  evils  of  a  less  terrible  cha- 


recognise  the  tariff.  Your  work  and 
your  wages  are  finally  settled— some- 
where out  of  Parliament  But  now,  if 
this  clamor  rises,  if  this  motto  becomes 


racter.    They  are  silent  on  that  anxiety    a  popular  faith,  then  wealth  in  England 


which  besets  their  own  position,and  robs 
every  household  of  its  peace ;  they  are 
silent  on  that  perpetual  contest  and 
strife  of  commerce  which  sows  the  seed 
of  hatred  so  abundantly  through  every 
hamlet  and  village.  Is  not  the  wolf  still 
at  the  door  ?  Are  not  others  being  de- 
voured by  famine,  or  dying  of  fevers  ? 
'^e  must  not  speak  of  mmor  evils." 


will  also  take  the  alarm.  Wealth  here 
also  will  enlist  the  monarch ; — the  page- 
ant, and  the  forms,  and  the  very  theory 
of  monarchical  government  have  all  been 
faithfully  preserved ; — wealth  here,  also, 
will  take  shelter  in  imperial  government, 
will  renounce  ita  free  ParUament  and  its 
free  press,  and  keep  the  private  purse 
untouched.      Wealth,  here  alao,  will 
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exalt  the  priest  still  higher,  and  bow  still 
lower  to  the  Church,  if  by  any  means  it 
can  raise  a  power  that  will  hold  the 
multitude  in  check. 

"  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  Revolution 
had  been  the  latest  product  of  society. 
But  I  am  reminded  tnat  there  is  another 
later  still,  and  a  favourite  of  the  English 
soil — what  you  call  Hrike*  of  your  work- 
ing population.  Possibly  ^ood  may 
come  out  of  these  combinations ;  they 
teach  men  their  power,  but  in  their  im-^ 
mediate  effect  they  have  all  the  evils,  in* 
a  mitigated  form,  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Probably  the  enmity  they  occasion 
lasta  longer,  though  it  is  leas  violent. 

"  And  pray  tell  me,  Clarence,  you  who 
have  stuaied  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
should  know  jour  own  countrymen  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  is  it  one  amongst  the  symp- 
toms of  intellectual  progress  that  there 
is  a  movement  in  England  towards  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  this  move- 
ment at  all  connected  with  some  political 
movement,  some  monarchical  tendency? 
Does  it  result  from  pure  love  of  truth 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry?  I,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  great  Catholic  Church, 
have  my  partialities  towards  her,  and 
might  not  be  the  fittest  jndge.  How  do 
you  read  this  matter?  To  me  it^eems 
not  improbable  that  that  ragged  urchin 
who  is  chalking  up  '  No  Popery  *  on  the 
walls  of  London  may  live  to  see  High 
Mass  performed  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral 
He  himself  will  be  kneeling,  an  old  man, 
bare-headed,  on  the  pavement,  to  be 
sprinkled  by  the  holy  water  as  priests 
pass  by  in  gorgeous  proces&ion,  bearing 
the  immaculate  Virgin  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Half  your  clergy,  half  your  aris- 
tocracy, and  every  idle  woman,  are  al- 
ready ours.  Every  infidel,  who  loves 
music  better  than  sermonising,  is  already 
ours.  All  who  love  pomp  and  sentiment 
better  than  perplexing  dogmas,  will  wel- 
come the  change.  As  to  the  mob,  we 
know  of  old  how  they  are  to  be  convert- 
ed. Tlie  good  Moslems  knew  and  i)rac- 
tieed  the  art  long  ago.  ^'ot  always  is 
the  sword  necessary.  The  Muezzin 
ascends  the  tower  and  calls  to  prayer ; 
the  people  pelt  him  with  stones ;  he 
Ascends  again,  and  calls  still  louder,  and 
the  people  throw  fewer  stones ;  he  still 
sscends,  still  calls,  and  the  people  drop 
their  stones  from  their  hands,  and  fall 
^poi^  their  knees.  There  is  but  one 
hody  in  England  from  whom  a  stout  re- 
sistance may  be  expected.  ITie  Dissent- 
ers will  not  convert.  Tlie  descendants  of 
the  old  Puritans — the  republicans  in  re- 
ligion—will  stand  out  to  the  last.  They 
"Will  not  convert,  but  they  will  hum  ; 


they  are  combustible.  And  if  an  age  too 
fastidious  rejects  the  aid  of  fire  even  in 
so  great  an  emergency,  there  are  your 
colonies — they  can  be  transported.  Eng- 
land, purified  froni  their  presence,  will 
again  oe  embraced  in  the  One  Holy  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic  Church.  If  I  am  a 
little  too  sanguine  here,  you  must  attri- 
bute it  to  the  bias  of  early  education." 

These  extracts  exhibit  one  or  two 
of  the  opinions  which  find  eloquent 
expressitm  in  Mr.  Smith's  work  ;  but 
the  Conjiict  of  opinions,  which  con- 
stitutes the  groat  thfeme,  cannot  be 
exhibited  evea  in  sample,  without 
giving  portions  of  the  dialogue  too 
long  for  extract.  Any  one,  however, 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  best  ideas  for 
elevating  and  improving  society  and 
its  component  units,  and  on  the  other, 
with  the  grand  difficulties  which 
weigh  in  the  other  scale,  will  find 
them  set  forth  with  exquisite  clear- 
ness, tangibility,  and  interest  in  Mr. 
Smith's  pagei^.  Questions  of  a  still 
higher,  though  less  practical  kind, 
are  likewise  discussed  ;  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  high  question  of 
human  intere'^t  has  not  both  its  sides 
graphically  sketched  in  the  course  of 
the  "  Conflict."  The  book  most  per- 
fectly fulfils  its  title,  and  attains  its 
end.  Indeed,  this  is  .strikingly  evi- 
denced by  the  feeling  produced  by 
its  perusal.  A  great  moral  is  stumped 
upon  its  pagOvS ;  and  open  them  where 
you  may,  you  cannot  read  far  ere  the 
genius  of  the  work  makes  itself  felt. 
As  in  the  scene  at  the  Villa  Scarpa, 
the  predominating  influence  is  com- 
mingled beauty  and  j^adnos< — beauty 
■without,  sadnt'J»3  within.  The  reader 
walks  on  amidst  a  well-ordered  profu- 
sion of  emotional  beauty  and  intel- 
lectual glory ;  but  as  he  walks,  a 
spirit  of  sadness  steals  over  him,  and 
he  begins  to  understand  that  *^  noble 
8f)rrow  "  which  settled  on  Thorndale, 
and  the  shadow  of  whose  dark  wing 
has  been  visible  in  the  life  of  not  a 
few  of  our  modern  men  of  mark.  Ab- 
solute truth  is  unattainable  by  hu- 
manity. The  short- si irh ted  millions  of 
the  world  swarm  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and,  ascending  little 
hillocks,  fancy  they  have  reached  the 
top— each  sect  dogmatising  as  if  the 
tiny  view  which  it  has,  comprises  all 
that    can  be  seen.      Higher  minds 
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(the  few)  reach  higher  altitndes,  he- 
hold  the  common  world  below  them, 
and  from  the  way  the  mountain 
trends,  can  speculate  a  little  as  to 
what  is  yet  above  them  and  beyond 
their  reach.  Bat  not  even  the  highest 
ciimber  on  those  heights  of  truth  can 
come  within  eyesight  of  the  summit, 
or  tell  how  the  twin-peaks  which  the 
most  advanced  gaze  still  sees  shoot- 
ing aloft,  ultimately  culminate  in 
harmonious  unity.  Those  twin-peaks 
—"Symbolic  of  light  and  darkness, 
spirit  and  matter,  and  all  the  other 
polarities  of  which  creation  is  full — 
the  Positivist  maintains  may  remain 
separate  for  ever  for  aught  he  knows 
or  cares ;  but  the  nobler  Idealist,  the 
poet-philosopher,  feels  assured  that 
they  do  unite  harmoniously  at  last, 
even  though  their  union  take  place 
far  beyond  our  actual  ken,  within 
the  bright  and  inaccessible  abysses 
<tf  the  Godhead.  The  highest  minds 
are  usually  the  most  humble  and  the 
most  teachable,--^uid  we  do  not  won- 
der at  it.  It  is  they  who  know  b^t 
how  feeble,  amidst  all  its  nobleness, 
is  the  intellect  of  man.  And  if  there 
be  any  one  inclined  to  plume  himself 
overmuch  on  the  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect, we  know  nothing  so  fitted  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  him,  and 
teach  him  the  wisdom  of  humility, 
as  the  perusal  of  the  Conflict  of 
Opiniana.  Such  a  perusal  is  in 
many  respects  like  a  visit  to  the 
Gave  of  Trophonius.  It  saddens  and 
makes  wiser.  But  the  human  heart 
cannot  long  bear  an  atmosphere  of 
negation;  and  w^  should  think  that 
to  many  minds  the  constant  check 
.and  counter-check  in  some  portions 
of  the  conflict,  produeing  complete 
neutralisation  of  argument  and  sus- 


pension of  belief,  will  be  found  in- 
snpportably  oppressive.  To  such  we 
would  say.  If  the  perusal  has  but 
taught  you  humility,  you  may  shot 
the  book  as  soon  as  you  please.  Hie 
very  completeness  of  the  success  of 
this  work  only  serves  to  make  plainer 
the  truth,  that  human  life  must  be 
a  feeling  and  acting  as  well  as  a 
thinkii^g;  and  that  when,  as  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  intellect  becomes 
isolated,  and  goes  on  with  its  pro- 
cesses uninfluenced  by  the  onlinary 
loves  and  labours  of  the  world,  it 
loses  itself  in  a  sea  of  speculation  to 
which  there  are  no  shores,  and  wastes 
in  the  clouds  the  energies  which 
might  be  more  happily  and  benefi- 
cially expended  in  the  common  life 
of  earth.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  has 
his  peculiar  mission — some  to  work, 
others  to  think  ;  but  happy  thej^ 
who  mti8t  do  the  one,  and  can  do  the 
other.  Action  is  the  great  solvent 
of  doubt.  No  one  who  has  embarked 
heart  and  soul  in  an  active  career  is 
ever  overburdened  with  doubts.  The 
other  bide  of  the  question  fortiiwith 
vanishes  from  view,  nice  points  are 
forgotten,  and  the  instincts  of  one's 
nature  start  up  Avith  the  potency  of 
Beliefe  amidst  the  throng  and  mdl^e 
of  the  battle  of  Ufe.  Beautiful,  in- 
teresting, and  instructive,  as  is  eveiy 
page  of  Mr.  6mith^s  book — important 
as  are  the  manifold  questions  which 
it  discusses — ^the  eflTect  of  its  ensemble 
is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
addressed  to  this  ^^  enlightened ''  nine- 
teenth century,  in  which  th6  seldom- 
uttered  but  everywhere-felt  refrain  of 
"vanity  of  vanities!"  is  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  an  age  superbly  conceited 
of  its  intellectual  acquirements. 
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*  Forewarned  Is  foreermed.^—Old  iVoe«r&. 


Nob  had  the  Ferozepore  magazine 
—the  most  extenFive  in  Upper  India 
— ^been  overlooked  :  its  safety  was 
dnl^  oared  for  in  the  Lahore  councils 
— ^the  more  so  that  the  occupation  of 
it  by  the  Sepoys  was  believed  to  form 
part  of  the  "  great  plot"  which  had 
been,  as  we  have  mentioned,  partially 
^scovered.  An  express  messenger 
bad  been  despatched  hy  Brigadier 
Corbett  to  apprise  Brigadier  Innes 

Sommanding  at  Ferozepore)  of  the 
eerut  and  Delhi  massacres,  and  of 
the  steps  determined  on  at  Lahore. 
It  was  not  till  late  at  night  on  the  12th 
that  this  messenger  reached  Feroze- 
pore ;  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  arous- 
ing suspicion  or  alarm,  no  consulta- 
tion was  held  that  night.  What  mea- 
sures were  determined*  on,  and  their 
melaucholy  results,  will  be  bettor 
understood  by  a  short  account  of  the 
strengUi  and  form  of  the  cantonment 
The  Ferozepore  Brigade  consisted 
of  n.M.  6Ist  Regiment,  two  com- 
panies of  (European)  foot  artillery, 
with  one  light-horse  field-battery 
and  six-field-guns  attached,  the  10th 
Light  Oavaliy,  and  the  45th  and  67th 
R^ments  of  Native  Infantry.  The 
relative  positions  of  these  corps  in  the 
cantonment  may  be  thus  described : 
taking  the  fort,  in  which  is  the  maga- 
zine, as  the  centre  of  a  square,  on  its 
west  side  run  the  lines  of  canton- 
ments (north  and  south),  containing 
all  the  officers^  bungalows  and  public 
buildings ;  beyond  these,  westward, 
lie  the  Sepoys^  lines  of  the  45th  and 
57th  Regiments  :  in  continuation 
of  these  lines  on  the  north  are  the 
Artillery  barracks,  and  beyond  them 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  furtlier 
north,  are  the  lines  of  the  Cavalry. 
The  barracks  of  the  European  regi- 
ment run  at  right  angles  with  the 
sooth  end  of  the  cantonment,  forming 
the  south  side  of  the  square ;  on  its 
north,  facing  the  Artillery  lines,  is 
the  Sudder  Baz&r ;  and  on  the  east 
stretches  an  open  maidan  (plain). 
Thus  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 


great  difiiculty  to  be  overcome,  hy 
cmtieipatwn^  was,  that  the  distance 
between  the  native  lines  and  the 
European  barracks  was  so  great  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  6 1st 
soldiers  to  act  with  promptness  if 
the  Sepoys  attempted  an  outbreak. 
That  the  spirit  of  disafiection  liad 
extended  to  the  two  N.I.  regiments, 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt.  It  was 
known  that  ^'cartridge  meetings'^ 
had  been  held  by  the  Sepoys — one, 
indeed,  on  that  very  day ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  only 
time  and  opportunity  were  needed  tD 
induce  them  to  enact  anew  at  Feroze- 
pore the  tragedy  of  Delhi  and  Meerut. 
The  first  step  resolved  on  by  Briga^ 
dier  Innes  was  to  separate  the  two 
native  corps.  It  was  determined  to 
move  the  57th  N.I.  out  of  their  lines, 
and  to  encamp  them  on  some  vacant 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  61st  Euro- 
pean  barracks,  while  the  45th  N.I. 
were  to  occupy  an  open  space  at  the 
north-east  of  the  fort  beyond  the 
Sudder  Bazdr,  thus  placing  some  two 
miles  between  the  two  corps ;  while 
the  10th  Cavalry  were  to  take  up  a 
position  close  to  their  own  lines.  The 
61st  Queen^s  were  also  to  move  out 
of  their  barracks  and  encamp  on  their 
own  parade  near  the  south  wall  of 
the  fort,  while  one  company,  with  the 
Artillery  and  guns,  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fort  to  strengthen  its  defence. 
At  4  P.M.  on  that  day  (the  13th  of 
May)  all  the  regiments  were  formed 
on  their  respective  parades,  to  be 
marched  to  the  camping-ground^ 
assigned  to  them.  The  57th  N.I. 
proceeded  quietly  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  the  45th  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  Sudder  Baz&r,  through 
which  they  hadU^  pass  to  reach  their 
allotted  ground,  than,  incited  doubt- 
less by  the  fanatic  Moulvies  and  di&- 
afiected  Bunuias  (tradesmen)  of  the 
Baz&r,  a  large  portion  of  them  halt- 
ed— ^refused  to  advance — ^and  began 
to  load  1  While  the  rest  proceeded 
peaceably  with  their  officers  to  their 
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gronnd,  this  body  of  mutineers  made 
for  the  fort.  The  whole  of  the  outer 
defences  were  in  so  dilapidated  a 
state  that  thyy  found  no  difficulty  in 
mounting  the  ramparts  and  effecting 
an  entrance  within  the  intrench- 
raent ;  some  of  the  natives  employed 
at  the  magazine  as^Nistins:  tliem,  and 
the  guard  of  the  67th  N.I.  offering 
no  resistance.  The  magazine,  how- 
ever, which  occui)ies  the  enceinte  of 
the  fort,  was  happily  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  withstand  them.  A  high 
nine-foot  wall  separates  the  magazine 
from  llie  rest  of  the  intrenchment ; 
and  at  the  only  gate  by  which  in- 
gress is  obtained  there  was,  day  and 
night,  a  guard  of  the  61«t.  When, 
therefore,  the  Sepoys  attacked  this 
gate  (another  party  of  them  proceed- 
ing to  scale  the  wall),  they  found  some 
six  files  of  the  61st  under  Major  Red- 
mond ready  for  them  ;*  a  single  vol- 
ley from  the  gallant  fellows  brought 
<lown  several  of  the  foremost  muti- 
neers, and  the  rest  fell  back  and  were 
soon  in  quick  retreat.  The  scaling- 
party,  seeing  their  comrades  driven 
back  from  the  gate,  also  retired,  and 
either  dispersed  or  attempted  to  rejoin 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  which 
had  proceeded  to  the  ground  assigned 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  4:5th  were 
repulsed,  the  traitors  of  the  57th  N.I. 
who  were  on  guard,  and  did  not  resist 
the  mutineers,  were  disposed  of:  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  light  field-gun, 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  fort 
only  a  few  moments  before  the  attack, 
they  were  disarmed  and  made  prison- 
ers. '  Thus  was  the  fort  of  Feroze- 
pore,  under  the  prompt  measures  of 
Captain  Lewis,  the  magazine  officer, 
and  Major  Redmond  of  the  61st  (who 
was  in  command  of  the  company  of 
the  61st),  saved  from  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 

But  the  cantonment  was  left  to 
their  mercy  1  In  fact,  the  very  pre- 
cautions that  had  been  taken  proved 
fatal  to  the  station.  The  position  into 
which  the  corps  had  been  brought 
rendered  the  61st  powerless.  With 
the  45th  in  open  mutiny  in  front,  and 
the  57th  only  less  openly  mutinous 
in  their  rear,  to  have  advanced  on 
the  former  would  have  been  to  aban- 
don their  own  barracks  to  the  latter. 


Hampered  before  and  behind,  fliey 
could  not  stir  from  their  position. 
Thus  were  the  soldiers  of  the  61st 
compelled  to  look  on  in  inglorious 
inactivity  while  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  going  on  in  their  officers' 
lines.  They  saw  the  flames  arise 
from  one  house  after  another,  in- 
volving mess-houses  and  hospitals, 
and  even  the  "Memorial  Church," 
with  many  private  bungalows,  in  one 
common  ruin — while  the  defiant 
shouts  of  the  rebels  as  they  looted 
and  destroyed,  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  check  them,  madden- 
ed the  brave  fellows,  who  were  eager 
to  be  "up  and  at  them."  There 
were  not  above  200  of  the  4:5th  alto- 
gether (and  it  is  believed,  not  one  of 
the  57th)  engaged  in  this  work  of 
destruction;  and  so  cowardly  were 
they,  that  they  dared  not  go  into  the 
compounds  lest  some  occupant  should 
defend  his  property  w^ith  fowling- 
piece  or  revolver ;  but  they  were  seen 
skulking  along  under  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure  with  mussals  (flambeaus) 
fastened  on  to  long  bamboos,  setting 
fire  to  the  thatched  roofs  without 
exposing  themselves  to  danger.  And 
although  an  offer  was  made  to  clear 
the  cantonment  of  the  cowardly 
wretches  with  a  single  company  of 
the  61st,  the  cantonment  was  sacri- 
ficed, private  property  destroyed,  and 
regimental  niesses  ruined,  without 
any  effort  being  permitted  in  their 
defence  I 

What  a  little  decision  and  energy 
might  have  effected  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  success  which  attended 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities  by  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  showing,, 
in  their  independence  of  authority, 
that  they  possessed  them.  A  mera  bi)y 
of  seventeen,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hughes, a 
merchant,  saved  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  from  the  tiames  by  boldly 
firing  at  the  Sepoys  who  were  in  the 
act  of  sotting  fire  to  it.  Other  in- 
stances of  individual  courage  might 
doubtless  be  adduced,  for  English- 
men will  be  Englishmen  still,  even 
under  an  Indian  sky.  One  must  not 
*  be  omitted.  The  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  Mai  thy,  who  occupied  the  ex- 
treme bungalow  on  the  south  of  can- 
tonments, was  among  the  last  to  quit 


*  It  was  in  thia  attack  that  Major  Redmond  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
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his  honse ;  nor  did  he  leave  it  until  he 
had  been  three  times  shot  at  through 
the  windows — the  third  shot  passing 
ominously  near  his  head ;  and  on  his 
way  to  the  fort,  passing  the  chnrch, 
he  fuund  that  the  hand  of  the  incen- 
diary had  been  already  there.  Re- 
meinbenng  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Register  and  Records  were  in  the  ves- 
try, he  rushed  boldly  into  the  burning 
pile  and  secured  the  books ;  an  occa- 
sional shot  from  the  Sepoys  followed 
him  as  he  made  for  the  fort,  but  he 
escaped  untouched,  and  brought  off 
his  cumbrous  prize  in  safety. 

In  the  new  magazine  which  was 
in  the  course  of  erection  beyond  the 
Cavalry  lines,  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  (above  350,000  lbs.)  had  been 
stowed  away,  and  ivas  only  protected 
by  a  native  guard  of  the  57th  N.  L  Sq 
little  of  preconcerted  plan  w^as  there 
in  this  outbreak,  or  else  s«  entirely 
was  it  counteracted  by  the  precau- 
tionary measures  that  liad  been  taken, 
that  this  store  was  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  mutineers.  No  attempt  was 
made  upon  this  magazine,  and  by  the 
night  of  the  15th  the  whole  contents 
had  been  safely  transferred,  under  the 
energetic  guidance  of  Captain  Lewis, 
into  the  old  fort,  and  stowed  away 
in  the  powder-pits.  Had  this  once 
Men  into  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys, 
and  been  destroyed  or  lost  to  us, 
Delhi  could  scarcely  have  fidlen  under 
fmr  times  four  inonthi. 

By  the  following  morning  nearly 
all  the  Sepoys  of  the  45th  N.  L,  even 
those  who  had  quietly  accompanied 
their  oflOicers  to  the  camping-ground, 
had  deserted;  not  more  than  100 
remained  behind ;  in  the  57th  N.  1^ 
dso  desertions  had  been  very  numer- 
ous, and  scarcely  as  many  were  left. 
The  few  that  did  renuiin  were  re- 
quired to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and 
these  soon  disappeared.  A  second 
attempt  at  looting  and  plunder  was 
made  by  the  mutineers,  but  soon 
stopped  by  a  company  of  the  61st, 
who  quickly  cleared  the  station. 
The  regimental  magazines  of  the  two 
native  infantry  corps  were  now  blown 
up,  by  the  Brigadier's  orders,  to  pre- 
vent the  ammunition  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sepoys.  The  10th 
Cavalry  (which  had  in  the  mean- 
while been  brought  in  from  their 
lines,  and  posted  on  the  left  flank  of 


the  €lst  Queen's,  between  the  bar- 
racks and  the  fort)  accompanied  the 
detachment  of  the  Europeans  in 
clearing  the  station,  but  rendered  no 
real  assistance;  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  tiiem  is,  that 
thoy  remained  neutral. 

Large  bodies  of  fugitive  mutineers 
were  captured  in  the  Puttiala  dis- 
trict, and  given  up  to  the  Ferozepore 
authorities;  but  unfortunately,  what 
with  delays,  references,  and  conflict- 
ing orders,  nearly  all  contrived  to 
escape  punishment.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  impunity  with  which 
the  mutineers  and  deserters  of  the 
45th  and  57th  IT.  I,  escaped,  em- 
boldened the  Sepoys  of  the  other 
corps,  such  as  the  36th  and  61st  at 
JuUundhur,  the  14th  N".  L  at  Jhe- 
lum,  and  the  46th  at  Sealkote.  The 
moral  effect  was  most  damaging 
throughout  the  Punjab;  its  conse- 
quences were  only  counteracted  by 
Uie  wiser  and  more  decisive  meBsures 
which  saved  Lahore  and  Umritsur. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  next 
station,  JuUundhur,  which  was  the 
centre  of  operations  scarcely  less 
prompt  and  vigorous  than  those  al- 
ready recorded  at  Lahore. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  that  event- 
ful Monday  (May  11th),  the  tidings 
of  the  massacre  at  Delhi  were  tele- 
graphed from  Umballa.  The  signaller 
at  Jullnndhur  (which  is  a  **  repeating 
station")  having  passed  it  on  to  La- 
hore, conceived  the  message  to  be  of 
so  grave  import,  that  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility he  communicated  it  to 
Colonel  Hartley  of  H.M.^s  8th  Regi- 
ment, who,  as  the  senior  officer  pre- 
sent, commanded  the  brigade  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  Brigadier- 
General  Johnstone.  The  purport  of 
it  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
Captain  Farrington,  the  deputy-com- 
missioner of  the  district, — Major  E. 
Lake,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Trans- 
Sutlej  or  JuUundhur  division,  being 
at  the  time  absent  on  a  tour  through 
the  out-stations. 

The  following  day  brought  the 
fuller  details,  and  then  a  consultation 
of  all  the  local  authorities  was  de- 
cided on,  and  held  without  delay; 
it  was  attended  by  Colonel  Hartley, 
with  his  brigade-staff,  Captain  Far- 
rington, and  the  officers  commanding 
the  several  corps.   All  tiioughts  wera 
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anxiously  turned  towards  the  fort 
of  Phillour,  some  twenty -four  miles 
off,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej .♦  To 
throw  into  it  a  small  force  of  Euro- 
peans, and  thus  rescue  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  native  guard  who  now 
held  it,  was  the  first  care.  It  was 
at  once  decided  to  send  off  a  small 
body  that  night,  who,  by  a  forced 
march,  might  take  the  guard  by  sur- 
prise, and  forestall  any  of  their  mutin- 
ous designs,  without  having  raised 
any  suspicion  of  the  movement.  At 
sunset  that  evening  150  men  of  the 
8th  under  M^jor  Baines,  two  horse- 
artillery  guns,  with  spare'  men  and 
horses,  under  Lieutenants  Sankey 
and  Dobbin,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  the/ 2d  Punjab  Cavalry  under 
Lieutenant  Probyn  (which  regiment 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Jul- 
luiidhur),  were  despatched,  and  en- 
tered the  fort  at  Phillour  before  day- 
light the  next  morning,  having 
marched  the  twenty-four  miles  with- 
out a  single  halt.  The  guns  and  caval- 
ry, which  had  only  been  sent  as  escort 
on  the  road,  and  with  a  view  to  being 
used  for  the  recovery  of  the  fort  in 
the  event  of  its  having  been  seized 
by  the  Sepoys,  were  at  once  sent 
back  with  fifty  of  the  Europeans  to 
guard  the  guns,  100  having  been  left 
to  hold  the  fort;  and  Lieutenant 
Dobbin,  with  some  spare  gunners 
and  horses,  also  remained  to  work  a 
couple  of  guns  "  in  the  open,"  if  ne- 
cessary: four  additional  6-pounder8 
were  also  taken  out  of  the  fort-stores, 
and  were  carried  back  to  Jullundhur. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  a  measure  scarce- 
ly less  important  tor  the  safety  of  Phil- 
lour had  been  adopted.  Mr.  BiHjwn, 
the  superintendent  of  telegraphs  in 
that  district,  started  off  in  an  express 
mail-cart,  carrying  with  him  com- 

Elete  apparatus  for  opening  a  signal- 
ng-oflfice  inside  the  fort.  A  mes- 
senger was  also  despatched  to  Loo- 
diana  to  fipprise  Mr.  G.  Ricketts,  the 
Deputy  Oominissioner,  of  the  state 


of  things,  and  to  warn  him  to  guird 
the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sotlej 
with  some  of  the  9th  Irregular  Ca- 
valry, in  ease  the  Sepoys  attempted 
to  seize  or  destroy  it. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at 
Jullundhur  for  securing  PhiUoor :  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  security  of 
Jullundhur  itself,  and^e    peace  of 
the  town  and  district,  were  equally 
prompt  and  vigorous.     The  canton- 
ment at  that  time  contained  one  troop 
(1st  troop  of  1st  Brigade)  of  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, under  Major  Olpherts  (Major 
J.    Brind    commanding    the    Artil- 
lery division) ;    H.  M.'s  8th    Foot, 
under    Colonel    Longfield,     Colond 
Hartley  acting  as  brigadier;  the  6th 
Light  Cavalry,  under  Miyor  If.  D. 
Barton ;  the  86th  N.  I.,  under  Cap- 
tain S.  B.  Faddy ;  and  the  ©Ist  N.  I. 
under  Major  J.  0.  Innes.    The  Cav- 
alry lines  were  at  the  extreme  right 
of  cantonments ;  next  to  them  came 
the  Artillery,  with  Uie  86th  N.  I.  com- 
pleting the  line;  and  the  European 
barracks  at  right  angles  forming  the 
left  flank,  while  the  lines  of  the  61st 
!Nr.  I.  were  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the    station.      The  first  step  taken 
was  to  send  100  men  of  H.  M.'s  8th 
to  the  Artillery  lines,  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  guns ;    and  when 
the  additional    guns    from  Phillour 
came  in,  two  of  them  were  sent  down 
to  the  European  barracks.   The  office 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  removed 
from  the  Cist  lines,  and  carried  into 
one  of  the  Artillery  barracks.    The 
guns  were  disposed  in  perfect  readi- 
ness at  a  moment^s  notice.    Two  of 
them  were  pointed  so  as  to  eommaod 
the   Cavalry  parade,  two    more  to 
sweep  that  of  the  36th  N.  L,  while 
the  rest  remained  in  position  on  their 
own  ground .t    A  party  of  mounted 
artillerymen  patrolled  the  station  at 
night.    Major  J.  Brind,  who  under- 
took to  act   as    permanent  station 
field-officer,  was  indefatigable,  visit- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  station 


*  Of  the  ^reat  value  and  importance  of  this  fort  an  account  will  be  given  in 
speaking  of  it  subsequently. 

f  Against  ihis  arrangemeut  of  the  guns  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Sepoys 
through  their  officers,  as  refiecting  oo  their  stanchness ;  but  Major  Olpherts  par- 
ried the  charge,  by  observing  that  some  of  the  guus  pointed  also  to  the  Artillery 
barracks,  and  their  position  remained  unaltered.  Horses  were  traced  to  two  of 
the  Umbers  of  the  guns  all  uight,  and  were  kept  harnessed  during  the  day  in  their 
lines. 
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at  all  honrs  of  the  day  and  night. 
Msgor  Olpherts  and  his  snbalterns 
pa^ed  the  night  'at  their  guna,  and 
daring  the  day  one  officer  and  half 
the  men  were  always  on  dnty.  Colo- 
nel Hartley  and  his  staff  slept  at  the 
Artillery  orderly-room.  The  ladies 
and  families  belonging  to  the  8th 
Qaeen'a  moved  down  for  the  night 
to  one  of  the  barracks  vacated  for 
them,  and  the  other  ladies  and  fami- 
lies of  the  station  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  Artillery  schoolroom 
and  library.* 

Such  were  the  chief  measures  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  station  was 
secured.t  They  were  enough  to 
show  the  Sepoys  how  little  they  were 
trusted,  and  what  awaited  them  if 
they  rose. 

The  care  of  the  Civil  lines,  with 
the  pabUo  buildings,  and  the  peace  of 
the  town,  were  in  Captain  Farring- 
ton's  hands.  His  first  hope  lay  in 
the  Kajah  of  Kupoorthulla,  Rund- 
heer  Sing  Alloowalla,  whose  territory 
lies  between  JuUundhur  and  the  river 
Beas.  The  Rajah  was  at  the  time 
absent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hurdwar ; 
but  his  Vakeel  was  quickly  with 
Captain  Farrington,  and  ready  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  in  anticipation 
of  his  master's  sanction  and  approval. 
The  R{\jah  had,  however,  that  very 
day  arrived  at  Phillour  on  his  return, 
and  here  his  Vakeel  met  him  with 
the  tidings  of  the  Delhi  outbreak,  and 
the  Deputy  iCommissioner's  applica- 
tion for  aid.  No  sooner  had  the 
Rnjah  arrived  at  Phillour  than  sedi- 
tious emissaries  of  the  3d  N.  L,  quar- 
tered there,  got  into  his  camp,  and 
began  to  tamper  with  his  men.       On 


the  first  discovery  of  this,  and  of  the 
tidings  from  JuUundhur,  the  Rajah 
at  once  broke  up  his  camp  and 
marched  straight  into  JuUundhur.  In 
the  mean  time  two  guns  and  some  500 
men  had  come  in  from  Kupoorthulla. 
and  had  been  posted  by  Captain  Far- 
rington over  the  different  public 
buildings,  the  treasury,  jail,  &o.,  so 
as  to  act  in  anv  sudden  emergency. 
The  Rajah  had  no  sooner  reached 
JuUundhur,  than  he  made  over  to 
Captain  Farrington  all  the  troops 
that  had  been  attending  him,  and 
by  every  means  in  his  power  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Government. 

As  much  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  unwavering,  unflinching  course 
pursued  by  this  Rajah  in  a  late 
period,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
notice  briefly  his  ori^n  and  personal 
character. 

Rundheer  Sing  Alloowalla  is  the 
grandson  of  Futteh  Sing  (of  that  ilk), 
who  held  so  conspicuous  a  position 
among  the  Sikh  sirdars  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Runjeet  Sing.  He  it  was 
with  whom  the  future  Mahar^ah 
exeJumged  turbans  in  token  of  un- 
dying friendship,  and  who,  con- 
jointly with  (then)  Siedar  Runjeet 
Sing,  signed  the  treaty  of  1806. 
The  friendship  between  the  "turban 
brothers,"  so  solemnly  sealed,  saved 
the  independence  of  the  ^Uloowalla 
Mi»l,  when  all  the  others  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab" 
into  the  great  Sikh  kingdom.  The 
son  of  Flitteh  Sing,  however,  fared 
worse.  In  the  intrigues  of  1845  he 
was  believed  to  have  played  false  to 
the  English  Government;  and  in 
consequence,   with  other  R^ahs  of 


*  Mrs.  Fagan  (the  wife  of  Captain  R.  C.  Fagan  of  the  Ai'ttUery,  Engineer  officer 
at  JuUundhur)  was»  it  is  believed,  the  single  exception ;  she  aid  not  once  sleep 
out  of  her  house.  Her  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  night  of  the  out- 
break will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

t  One  minor  precaution,  perhap*  not  generally  known,  may  be  here  noticed. 
The  Cavalry  lines  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  the  extreme  right,  with  the 
Artillery  lines  next  to  them,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  roadway, 
whieh  runs  across  the  station,  leading  to  the  Civil  lines.  It  was  felt  to  be  by  no 
nieans  an  improbable  manoeuvre  that  the  cavalry,  whenever  they  might  rise, 
would  charge  the  guns  in  flank.  To  prevent  this  was  a  great  object.  One  sug- 
geBlioQ  was  to  cut  a  deep  trench  alongside  the  road,\another  to  set  up  chevaux-&- 
frke,  but  either  of  these,  while  shutting  out  the  cavalry,  would  also  have  shut  in 
the  guns  on  that  side.  The  following  simple  plan  was  adopted :  heaps  of  hunker 
(small  stones  of  lime  formation  used  for  metalling  roads  m  India)  were  laid  at 
irregular  distances  on  either  side  the  road.  Between  these  heaps  the  guns 
could  very  easily  move  out,  but  they  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  * 
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Roopar,  Ludwa,  &c.,  whose  estates 
were  partly  confiscated,  and  their 
civil  powers  greatly  reduced,  he  too 
was  shorn  of  ttrritory  and  authority. 
On  the  annexation  of  the  JuUui'dhur 
Doab  by  the  English  in  1846,  the 
Alloowalla  R^ah  was  deprived  of 
all  his  possessions  south  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  only  allowed  to  detain 
that  portion  lying  along  the  Beas,  of 
which  Eupoorthulla  is  the  capital. 
Hence  the  title  of  Alhowalla^ 
though  allowed  by  courtesy,  is  al- 
most lost  in  that  of  Eupoorthulla, 
The  present  Bigah  is  quite  a  young 
man,  about  six-and -twenty ;  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  about  five  years 
ago  He  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  native  chief.  With  the 
manly  bearing  and  address  of  a  Sikh 
noble  he  combines  a  general  intelli- 
gence far  beyond  his  class,  and  a 
deep  sympathy  with  English  modes 
of  life  and  thought.  To  this  com- 
bination of  interest  in  the  British 
Government  and  influence  over  his 
own  people,  we  mainly  owe  the  peace 
of  the  town  and  district  of  Jul- 
Inndhur.  Most  warmly  does  Captaia 
Farrington  acknowledge  the  value 
of  his  presence  and  co-operation  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

It  remains  to  tell  how  the  precau- 
tions taken  at  Jullundhur  for  the 
safety  of  the  fort  of  Phillonr  were 
met  and  seconded  by  the  authorities 
there.  It  lias  been  already  shown 
that  tlie  safety  of  this  fort  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  either  in  the  Lahore  or 
Jullundhur  councils.  The  real  im- 
portance of  Phillour  consisted  not  so 
much  in  the  vast  supplies  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  which  it  containoil, 
though  only  a  aeeond-eloBs  arsenal, 
but  in  its  commanding  position,  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  Standing  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  grand  trunk-road, 
it  is  the  "key  of  the  Punjab."  To 
have  lost  it  at  this  crisis  would  have 
been  indeed  a  heavy  blow,  and  its 
safety  became  a  paramount  object. 
Its  unguarded  condition  enhanced 
the  danger — not  a  European  ever 
slept  within  its  walls  1  When  the 
magazine  officer  and  his  subordi- 
nates, at  the  close  of  their  day's 
work,  passed  out  for  their  homes  in 
the  ac(}oining  cantdnment,  the  fort 


was  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sepoy  guard,  consisting  of  one 
company  of  the  K.  I.  regiment 
quartered  in  the  cantonments.  To 
occupy  it  with  a  European  jniard 
wab  of  the  first  iniportanoe.  Lieu- 
tenant Hildebraiid  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Lahore  with  a  reserve 
company  of  artillery;  but  he  was 
detained  at  Umritsur  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  Grovindgurh.  In  the 
meanwhile  similar  provision,  though 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  was  being 
made  at  Jullundhur. 

The  Phillour  authorities  were  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  impending 
danger,  until  the  despatch,  brought 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  telegraph  de- 
partment, disclosed,  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  the  fort.  Colonel  Butler, 
commanding  the  8d  N.  I.,  took  such 
precautions  as  he  could  for  the 
peace  of  the  station,  while  Lieu- 
tenant GrifiB^th,  the  Commissary  of 
Ordnance,  applied  himself  to  secure 
the  fort.  The  telegraphic  wire, 
which  passed  at  a  short  distance 
outside  the  walls,  was  brought  by 
connecting- wires  into  Mr.  Griffith's 
private  office,  and  within  four  hours 
of  Mr.  Brown's  arrival,  the  whole 
apparatus  was  in  working  order ; 
and  the  first  message  from  Jul- 
lundhur brought  the  welcome  tidings 
that  a  strong  European  force  vas 
hastening  to  their  assistance.  To 
keep  the  fort  safe  only  for  that 
night  was  now  the  great  object — with 
the  dawn  they  hoped  for  succour, 
with  which  they  eoukl  defy  three 
times  the  number  o^  natives  that 
could  attack  them.  At  sunset  the 
fort-gate  ^as  closed;  all  egress  per- 
emptoiily  forbidden,  lest  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Sepoys  in  the  station 
should  be  aroused.  A  light  field- 
piece  (6-pounder)  was  brought  down 
and  i>lanted  inside  the  fort  so  as  to 
command  tlie  gateway,  loatled  with 
grape,  and  port-fire  burning.  Lieu- 
tenant Griffith,  with  the  whole  of 
his  European  subordinates,  con- 
ductors, and  sergeants,  only  eight  in 
number,  stood  at  it  all  night,  eagerly 
watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  look- 
ed-for  suocoui*.  Thus  passed  the 
anxious  hours  of  that  night.  The 
day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  the 
Europeans  arrived;    the  gate   was 
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quickly  opened  to  welcome  '  them ; 
and  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  Sepoy 
gnard,  the  European  soldiers  relieved 
the  sentries,  and  the  fort  was  safe  I 
Within  eight-and-forty  hours  of  that 
time  (as  has  been  since  discovered) 
—on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May 
— ^tlio  fort  was  to  have  been  quietly 
taken  [wssession  of  by  the  8d  N.  I., 
and  to  become  the  rendezvous  for  all 


the  mutinous  regiments  of  the  Pun- 
jab I 

Thus  did  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  May  see  the  forts  of  Lahore, 
Ferozepore,  Umritsur,  and  Phillour, 
reecued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poor- 
beahsl  Their  mine  of  treason  was 
not  to  explode  till  the  15th ;  our 
counter-mine  was  fir^  two  days 
he/ore,  and  the  Punjab  was  saved ! 


A  FAMILIAR   EPISTLE    FROM    MR.   JOHN    COMPANY    TO    MR.   JOHN   BULL. 


My  Dear  John, — ^You  are  angry 
with  me — ^you  have  said  some  hard 
things  of  me — ^you  are  preparing  to 
strike  me.     "Strike;  but  hear!" 

There  has  been  a  great  calamity  in 
India.  A  terrible  misfortune  has 
overtaken  us.  Yes,  John,  your  sons 
and  brothers,  your  daughters  and 
your  sisters,  have  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered or  fooDy  outraged.  Atrocities, 
which  the  soul  sickens  to  contemplate, 
have  been  perpetrated  by  my  soldiers. 
I  have  never  spoken  lightly  of  the 
burden  of  suffering  and  sorrow  which 
has  descended  upon  your  people. 
Heaven  knows  how  sorely  I  have 
grieved  for  them.  I  have  seen  the 
black  robes  and  the  pale  sorrowing 
faces  of  wives  and  mothers  mourning 
for  those  who  are  not ;  and  though  I 
cannot  bring  back  the  dead,  I  have 
tried  to  comfort  the  living;  and  I 
believe  that,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
lay  efforts  have  not  been  vain.  Say 
what  you  like  of  me,  John,  but  do 
not  say  that  I  have  made  light  of  this 
great  tronblb.  We  do  not  mourn  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  nowadays.  But 
we  go  about  our  work,  for  work 
must  be  done,  with  heavy  hearts ;  and 
are  not  the  less  stricken  because  we 
do  not  lift  up  our  voices  in  loud 
lamentation  after  the  manner  of  a 
Greek  Chorus. 

Yes,  John,  you  may  make  the  most 
of  it — paint  it  in  its  blackest  colours 
—proclaim  it  in  the  strongest  words 
—no  fear  that  I  will  gainsay  you. 
No  one  ought  to  know,  no  one  does 
know,  so  well  as  I,  the  full  extent 
of  the  calamity.  "  True,"  you  say ; 
"but  it  is  little  use  to  know  it  now ; 
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you  ought  to  have  known  before 
that  the  storm  was  coming,  and  you 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  to  meet 
it."  Brother,  brother  I  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  neither  of  us  prophets. 
You  must  forgive  me  if  I  sometimes 
resort  to  that  vulgar  figure  of  speech 
known  as  the  "  in  quoque^  It  does 
not  make  me  really  better  to  prove 
that  you  are  woi*so;  but  poor  weak 
mortals  like  ourselves,  John,  are  only 
good  or  bad  by  comparison ;  and  as 
you— just  as  if  your  hands  were  not 
full  enough  alread}' — are  talking 
about  taking  my  business  out  of  my 
hands,  and  doing  it  yourself,  I  may 
just  ask  you  whether  you  were  pre- 
pared for  war  when  you  found  your- 
self compelled  to  put  forth  all  your 
strength  against  Nicholas  of  liusyia ; 
whellier  you  had  the  least  expectation 
a  year  before  that  your  old  and  holy 
ally  would  behave  himself  so  shame- 
fully towards  you?  Why,  it  is  not 
long  since  you  "pampered  and  pet- 
ted "  the  padded  Autocrat,  and  were  in 
ecstacies  with  his  "mild  eyes"  and 
his  gorgeous  race-cups.  You  "  did 
not  think  he  would  ha'  done  it," 
John.  I  know  you  did  not.  Well, 
there  is  no  harm  in  confessing  that 
I  did  not  think  that  my  Sepoys 
would  have  done  it.  If  I  had 
thought  it,  you  may  be  sure  I 
should  have  prepared  myself  better 
for  the  crisis.  I  repeat  tiat  we  are 
neither  of  us  prophets.  But  if  I  did 
not  know  in  1856  that  my  Sepoy 
army  would  in  1857  be  all  in  a  blaze  of 
mutiny,  I  am  certain  that  they  did  not 
know  it  a  jot  better  themselves.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who 
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reared  and  kept  a  tame  tiger.  He 
fed  it  well  with  mild  diet — with  milk- 
and-bread  and  biscuits,  bnt  no  flesh : 
he  treated  it  kindly,  gave  the  beast  a 
warm  place  on  his  rug,  and  it  licked 
his  hand  as  a  cat  would,  and  was  long 
eveiy  bit  as  gentle.  One  day,  you 
know,  the  master  had  cut  his  finger, 
and  had  put  a  piece  of  sticking-plas- 
ter over  the  wound;  and  when  the 
animal  licked  his  hand  as  usual,  the 
adhesive  plaster  was  removed,  the 
wound  opened  and  the  beast  tasted 
blood.  Forthwith  it  set  up  a  growl 
of  terrible  significance — the  savage 
|f  /^instincts  of  the  flesh-eater  had  been 
suddenly  awakened;  all  past  kind- 
ness was  forgotten ;  the  gentle,  tract- 
able, domestic  habits  of  the  faithful 
affectionate  companion  and  servant 
ceased  on  the  instant  with  that  first 
taste  of  blood,  and  the  master  soon  lay 
a  lifeless  and  mangled  corpse  on  his 
own  hearth-rug.  He  never  thought 
the  beast  would  have  done  it.  The 
beast  never  thought  of  doing  it.  He 
was  a  good  beast  up  to  the  very  hour 
in  which  he  turned  round  and  slew 
his  benefactor.  Yes,  John ;  and  my 
Sepoys,  though,  during  the  year  which 
has  just  ended,  they  have  earned  for 
themselves  so  terrible  a  notoriety, 
were  really  not  the  traitors  and  mis- 
creants which  you  now  know  them  to 
be,  before  they  had  tasted  the  blood  of 
Adj  utant  Baugh  at  Barrackpore.  They 
were  wayward  and  petulant  at  times 
like  children ;  but  if  I  had  told  you 
a  year  ago  that  they  were  about  to 
rise  up  and  murder  their  officers,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  incredible  bar- 
barities, and  that  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  vast  European 
force  to  India,  to  fortify  all  the 
large  towns,  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  works  of  domestic  improvement, 
to  send  all  officers  engaged  in  the 
great  work  of  administration  back  to 
Sieir  regiments — in  short,  if  I  had 
prepared  myself  to  stand  a  siege 
from  my  own  native  army,  it  is  easy 
to  guess,  John,  that  you  would  have 
called  me  a  timid  old  fool,  and  asked 
why  I  was  making  so  much  stir 
about  nothing.  Nay,  if  when,  for 
*  your  own  purposes,  you  weakened 
my  European  force,  sending  to  me 
to  bring  regiments  from  India  for 
your  Russian  war,  on  the  plea  that  I 
did  not  want  them,  I  had  protested 


against  your  selfishness,  and  declared 
that  I  could  not  trust  my  native 
army,  you  would  have  jeer»i  at  my 
weak  nerves,  at  my  hypochondriac 
fears,  and  declared  that  there  was 
no  danger,  except  in  nly  own  diseased 
imagination.  Nay,  John,  you  would 
have  told  me  (for  you  wanted  your 
own  soldiers  then)  that  if  I  could 
not  defend  the  country  with  my 
Sepoys,  it  had  better  be  abandoned 
altogether,  for  that  you  could  never 
divert  the  strength  of  your  army 
from  its  proper  uses — ^the  defence  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  maintenance 
of  her  position  in  Europe.  It  always 
has  been  so.  You  have  lent  me  your 
troops  freely,  when  I  have  not  wanted 
them  any  more  than  yourself,  and  you 
have  taken  them  away  frx)m  me  when 
you  hofoe  wanted  them,  without  car- 
ing what  I  might  suffer  by  their  loss. 
This  is  your  custom,  John.  Now,  I 
say,  is  it  fwr — ^is  it  honest,  to  ask 
why,  when  my  Sepoys  first  set  up 
their  tiger-cry,  and  sprang  upon  their 
officers,  I  had  not  a  large  body  of 
your  troops  at  my  disposal  to  cruah 
the  mutiny  in  the  bud?  If  I  was 
weak  at  that  time  in  European  troops, 
brother,  who  made  me  so,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? 

Then  you  ask  me  why  I  had  not 
posted  the  Europeans  at  my  dis- 
posal in  their  proper  places!  You 
know  the  story,  John,  of  your  brother 
Paddy's  blanket — how  that  the  said 
blanket,  being  too  small  to  cover  him 
from  shoulder  to  heel,  he  cut  a  piece 
off  the  top,  and  sewed  it  on  to  the 
bottom  when  his  feet  were  cold;  and 
when  the  draft  came  to  his  back,  he 
reversed  the  process,  but  did  not 
fnend  matters,  you  may  be  sure.  Now, 
I  might  have  cut  a  piece  off  the  top, 
and  sewed  it  on  to  the  bottom,  but 
the  blanket  would  not  have  covered 
me  from  Peshawur  to  Pegu  any  bet- 
ter for  this  process.  StiU,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  you  hit  a  blot,  when 
you  ask  why  there  were  no  European 
troops  in  Delhi,  which  contained  our 
principal  arsenals  and  magazines. 
Well,  John,  I  must  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  admit  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  European  troops 
in  Delhi,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
insisted  on  having  competent  soldiers 
at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to  see  that 
the  troops  were  properly  distributed. 
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If*  yon  are  not  past  shame,  brother, 
you  will  be  abashed  when  yoa  read 
this.  Whose  bnsiness  was  it  to  ar- 
range the  military  details  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  ?  Who 
but  the  head  of  the  army — Xh^  Com- 
mander-in-Chief?     But     did     the 

s   and   8,    whom    you 

forced  upon  me— (you  may  fill  up 
the  blanks,  John) — ^nay,  did  the  great 
Napier,  of  whom  you  are  so  proud, 
and  whose  superhuman  wisdom 
you  are  continually  flinging  in 
my  face  because  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  him  at  his  own  or 
his  brother^s  valuation,  and  had, 
therefore,  a  quarrel  with  him — did 

the  small  — - — s,  and  s,  or 

even  the  great  Napier,  I  say,  urge 
the  location  of  European  troops  at 
Delhi?  Surely  I  might,  without 
blame,  consider  the  (Governors-Gene- 
ral and  Commanders-in-Chief,  whom 
yon  sent  me,  competent  to  decide 
between  them  in  what  places  the 
European  troops  at  their  disposal 
are  most  advantageously  to  be  lo- 
cated. Remember  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  selection  either  of 
the  civil  rulers  or  the  military  chiefs, 
to  whom  these  details  are  intrusted. 
Give  me  a  chance,  John,  and  see  if 
my  nominees  will  be  caught  napping. 
Do  you  think  that  if  John  Lawrence 
had  been  Governor-General,  and 
Heniy  Lawrence  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  the 
troops  would  not  have  been  in  their 
right  places  ? 

Look  at  it  how.  you  will,  brother, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
the  paucity  of  European  troops  in 
India,  or  their  imperfect  distribution, 
is  furly  to  be  chargeable  to  my  wil- 
fulness or  my  neglect.  Do  you  think 
that  if  the  Horse-Guards  or  the  War- 
Office  had  had  the  direct  management 
of  military  affairs  in  India,  things 
would  have  gone  better?  My  dear 
John,  I  believe  that  I  do  impose  some 
check  upon  the  eccentricities  of  your 
people  in  the  regions  of  Whitehall: 
they  are  generally  ashamed  to  pro- 
pose to  me  any  very  egregious  job, 
and  if,  under  strong  temptation,  they 
determine  to  brazen  it  out,  I  can 
make  a  stand  against  the  wrong; 
and  I  have,  made  a  stand  ere  now, 
with  good  success,  though  oftener  I 
have  failed  to  do  more  than  protest 


against  the  evil  which  I  could  not 
prevent.  Have  you  ever,  I  should 
like  to  know,  except  in  a  great  emer- 
gency— ^I  mean  by  this,  except  when 
you  were  fairly  frightened — ever  sent 
me  out  an  officer  of  whom  you  could 
make  anything  at  home?  Has  it 
not  been  your  wont,  John,  to  send 
me  decayed  and  incapable  generals 
to  command  my  armies,  or  (^visions 
of  my  armies?  Have  you  not  sent 
me  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the 
paralysed,  the  gouty,  the  crippled, 
little  heeding  the  injury  they  might 
inflict,  the  discredit  they  might  bring 
upon  us  both,  so  long  as  you  were 
able  to  ^^ provide*^  for  them?  And 
can  you  now  have  the  face  to  turn 
round  upon  me,  and  ask  why  I  have 
not  made  better  military  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  country?  If 
Delhi  was  left  without  European 
troops,  who  suffered  it  to  be  thus  de- 
fenceless— ^who  declare<l  that  my  Se- 
poys were  "faithful  to  a  proverb?" 
It  is  sureW  right,  I  say  again,  that, 
sitting  in  Leadenhall  Street,  I  should 
give  heed  to  the  opinions  of  compe- 
tent military  authorities  on  the  spot; 
and  if  the  military  authorities  on  the 
spot  are  not  competent,  it  is  your 
fliiult — ^not  mine — ^that  such  men  are 
in  their  wrong  places. 

Do  you  seriously  believe,  John — 
nay,  does  any  human  being  believe, 
that  if  India  in  1857  had  been  imder 
vour  direct  management,  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion?  No  one 
alleges  that  the  general  misgovem- 
ment  of  the  country  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  rising  of  the  ^poys. 
My  domestic  administration  is  often 
said  to  be  faulty ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  case  it  has  been  brought 
up  against  me,  in  the  face  of  the  no- 
torious fact  of  the  general  quiescence 
of  the  people.  But  my  external  pol- 
icy is  said  to  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  insurrection  of  the  military 
classes.  I  have  been  trying  hard  aU 
my  life  not  to  have  any  external 
policy  except  a  commercial  one,  but 
in  this  I  have  been  overruled ;  and  I 
am  now  told  that  the  rebellion  of  my 
soldiery  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
war  in  Persia,  and  by  the  annexation 
of  Oude.  Now,  I  believe  that  the 
war  with  Persia  had  really  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  it  carried  off  a  large  number  of 
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troops,  and  so  diminished  the  impres- 
sion of  onr  military  strength;  and 
in  the  second,  it  suggested  to  the 
Persian  Oonrt,  not  very  scnipnlous 
at  any  time,  and  most  nnscnipnlous 
in  war,  the  expediency  of  creating  a 
diversion  by  exciting'  a  military  re- 
volt in  Northern  India;  and  their 
emissaries,  I  know,  were  actively  em- 
ployed, I  think  it  very  probable, 
John,  that  if  there  had  been  no  Per- 
sian war,  there  wt)uld  have  been  no 
military  revolt.  But  vsho  Tnade  ike 
Perdan  war?  I  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  it.  It  may  have  been 
righteous  or  unrighteous,  expedient 
or  inexpedient ;  but  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  know  nothing  about  it 
beyond  what  you  have  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me  in  your  Blue- 
books — ^always  excepting  the  little 
business  of  the  bill,  with  the  figures 
of  which  I  am  sure  to  make  acquaint- 
ance. <And  as  for  Oude,  I  admit  that 
I  assented  to  its  annexation.  For 
years  and  years,  however,  often  as  it 
was  recommended  by  others,  I  ab- 
stained from  decreeing  the  absorption 
of  a  State  which  at  least  had  been 
faithful  to  me.  And  when  at  last, 
after  hoping  against  hope  for  some 
improvement  in  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  which  called  so  loudly 
for  the  interference  of  the  paramount 
power — ^after  trying  a  succession  of 
princes,  and  finding  every  new  ruler 
woi^  than  the  last,  I  gave  my  con- 
sent to  a  measure  which  it  would 
have  been  culpable  weakness  to  have 
shrunk  from  any  longer — every  step 
that  I  took,  John,  was  hi  conjunction 
with  your  Ministers.  Right  or  wrong, 
politic  or  impolitic,  it  was  well  con- 
sidered by  your  servants.  The  mea- 
sure was  as  much  your  measure  as  it 
was  mine.  If  it  was  a  folly,  or  if  it 
was  a  crime,  call  your  own  responsi- 
ble advisers  to  account,  and  ask  t^em 
why  they  decreed  it. 
r  It  comes,  then,  to  this,  John,  that 
if  the  Persian  war  and  the  annexa- 
I  tion  of  the  Oude  principality  were 
I  among  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
:  Sepoy  revolt,  three-fourths  of  the 
I  blame  attach  to  you.  We  must  place 
j  to  your  credit  the  whole  of  the  one 
and  the  half  of  the  other  measure. 
What  sort  of  a  case,  then,  do  you 
make  out  against  me,  either  in  re- 
spect of  military  mismanagement  or 


political  indiscretions,  such  as  may 
have  excited  or  aggravated  the  evi 
which  we  are  now  deploring? — what 
sort  of  a  case,  John,  that  you  should 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  greater 
foresight  and  wisdom  than  I  have 
shown  in  the  management  of  my 
affairs?  Why,  friend,  you  are  like 
the  coachman,  who  upset  the  coach, 
and  laid  it  off  on  the  guard  apon  the 
dickey.  The  more  we  look  into  the 
matter,  the  more  it  will  appear,  that 
in  all  the  acts  which  have  been  most 
emphatically  laid  to  my  charge,  you 
or  your  servants,  John,  have  had  the 
principal  share.  What  sort  of  logic, 
then,  is  that  which,  from  these  pre- 
mises, advances  to  the  conclusion 
that  1  should  be  stripped  of  the  little 
power  I  possess,  and  that  yon  should 
be  made  absolute  and  independent 
in  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs  ? 

I  know  what  you  would  say,  John: 
you  would  say  that  when  a  great 
crisis  arrives,  I  am  incapable  of  grap- 
pling wilh  it — ^that  I  have  shown 
feebleness  and  inactivity  in  going  to 
the  rescue  of  your  imperilled  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  East  This  is 
one  of  the  cries  that  has  been  got  up 
against  me,  to  bring  me  into  popular 
disrepute,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
my  downfall.  It  would  be  a  strong 
argument  (nothing  could  be  stronger) 
for  my  immediate  extinction,  if  it 
were  only  true.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself,  brother — I  should  not  think 
myself  worthy  to  live,  if  I  had  been 
lukewarm  in  such  a  cause.  But  did  I 
lose  weeks,  or  days,  or  hours  ?  did  I 
seek  to  economise  the  means  at  my 
disposal  ?  did  I  move  slowly,  or  give 
grudgingly?  No;  I  lost  not  a  pre- 
cious hour — not  a  minute,  John. 
You  will  remember,  I  am  sure,  that 
sultry  June  morning,  when  suddenly 
there  broke  upon  the  town  the  dire 
intelligence  that  the  Sepoy  army 
was  in  a  blaze  of  mutiny,  and  that 
Delhi,  the  great  imperial  city,  with 
all  its  historical  traditions  and  poli- 
tical associations,  and,  worse  stiU, 
with  its  mighty  arsenals  and  maga- 
zines, was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
army.  I  shall  never  forget  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  Saturday,  when,  accord- 
ing to  wont,  John  (a  good  custom, 
which  you  properly  encourage),  little 
business  is  done;  and  after  a  hard 
week's  work  in  sultry  London  wea- 
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ther,  I  was  starting  in  senrch  of  a 
little  fresh  coubtry-air,  when  that 
ominous  telegram,  was  put  into  my 
hands.  The  horses'  heads  were  turned, 
you  may  be  sure,  not  to  the  railway 
station,  but  to  my  house  of  business 
in  the  City.  On  that  day  a  solemn 
council  was  held;  on  that  day  the 
first  steps  were  taken  towards  the 
strengthening  of  the  European  army 
in  the  East.  On  the  next  business- 
day  I  held  another  special  council.  I 
did  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
accelerate  the  despatch  of  troops  to 
the  East.  And  as,  fortnight  after 
fortnight,  fresh  news  of  disaster  and 
of  death  came  welling  in,  I  increased 
my  efforts  to  augment  my  European 
force,  and  sent  forth  regiment  after 
regiment,  at  my  expense,  to  rescue 
your  sons  and  daughters  from  de- 
struction, and  to  cleanse  the  na- 
tional honour  from  the  temporary 
disgrace  that  had  b^n  inflicted  upon 
it.  I  do  not  know,  John,  that  any 
human  exertion  could  have  prepared 
these  troops  for  more  immediate  de- 
spatch. 

But  you  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
have  sent  them  forth  in  steam-ships. 
I  was  eager  to  do  so,  John.  I  wished 
to  send  them  forth  in  some  of  your 
war-steamers.  I  thought  that,  over 
and  above  the  means  of  effective 
transport  which  your  huge  steam 
men-of-war  afforded,  a  great  moral 
impression  would  be  produced  by 
their  appearance  at  my  principal  In- 
dian seaports.  But  what  was  I  told, 
John?  what'was  the  answer  given 
by  your  servants  ?  That  you  had  no 
steamers  for  such  a  purpose.  I  don^t 
know  why  you  had  no  steamers  for 
such  a  purpose ;  for  what  nobler  pur- 
pose conld  they  ever  be  put  to  than 
the  salvation  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire? Have  they  ever  been  put  to 
such  good  uses  before?  are  they 
ever  likely  to  be  put  to  any  'better 
uses  ?  DonH  tell  me  that  the  trans- 
port-servioe  is  unpopular.  If  there 
is  a  man  in  your  service,  John,  who 
would  not,  at  such  a  time,  have  re- 
loiced  to  see  the  decks  of  his  ship 
swarming  with  soldiers,  and  have 
been  proud  of  the  great  work  which 
he  was  doing,  or  helping  to  do,  in 
conveying  fighting  men  to  the  seat 
of  war;  that  man  is  a  disgrace  to 
your  navy,  and  worthy  only  of  igno- 


minious dismissal.  If  I  had  been 
served  by  such  men,  John,  I  should 
have  no  great  Indian  Empire  now  for 
you  to  endeavour  to  wrench  from  me. 

But  why,  you  say,  did  I  not  send 
out  men  by  means  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  never  fails  on  these  oc- 
casions, across  the  Isthmus,  and  by 
the  Ked-Sea  route  to  India?  If 
Egypt  had  been  part  of  my  territory, 
do  you  think  that  I  would  not  have 
done  it.,  John  ?  do  you  think  I  would 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment?  But 
I  was  told  that  there  were  political 
questions  involved,  and  of  course  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  politics  of 
the  Porte,  or  the  politics  of  France 
or  the  politics  of  any  other  country 
with  which  I  had  no  "relations."  It 
was  your  business,  John,  to  smootk 
the  way  for  such  transport  of  troops 
through  Egypt — ^it  was  mine  to  pay 
for  their  transport  when  the  road 
was  made  clear  for  them.  Mean- 
while I  took  up  all  the  best  ships 
that  were  offered  to  me.  I  took 
up  some  screw-steamers  for  long  sea- 
voyages,  and  I  took  up  some  cBpper 
sailing-vessels.  It  is  said  that  I 
ought  to  have  taken  up  more 
steamen,  for  the  steamers  ,have 
beaten  the  clippers.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  said  about  this,  John : 
one  is,  that  experienced  mariners 
were  doubtful  whether,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  screw-steamers 
would  beat  the  clippers;  the  other 
is,  that,  according  to  tiie  best  infor- 
mation that  I  could  obtain,  John, 
there  was  not  coal  enough  on  the 
line  for  a  greater  number  of  steam- 
vessels  than  I  took  up.  I  may  men- 
tion a  third  matter :  if  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  had  arrived  at  Calcutta 
in  the  autumn,  there  would  have 
been  no  means  of  despatching  them 
to  the  upper  provinces,  and  they 
would  have  rotted  like  sheep  on  the 
great  wet  plain  which  steams  around 
Fort-William.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  John,  that  I  did  the  best 
that  could  be  done;  and  the  more 
you  inquire  into  the  matter,  the  bet- 
ter I  shall  be  pleased. 

What,  then,  is  the  charge  against 
me  ?  If  I  did  not  cause  Siis  disas- 
ter by  anything  that  I  have  done, 
or  anything  that  I  have  left  imdone, 
and  if  I  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of 
need  to  do  the  best  that  ooold  be 
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done  to  repiur  it,  why  am  I  more 
deserving  of  extinction  than  I  was 
five  years  ago  ?  Five  years  ago,  John, 
after  a  long  and  natient  inquiry,  you 
decreed  that  I  deserved  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  If  the  events 
of  the  Sepoy  revolt  have  not  shown 
that  I  have  forfeited  this  confidence, 
how  else  have  I  forfeited  it  during 
these  last  five  years?  At  no  period 
of  history  have  I  been  more  active 
in  well-doing.  Never,  in  an  equal 
space  of  time,  have  I — ^never,  I  dare 
to  say,  has  any  earthly  potentate,  in 
an  equal  space  of  time — ^progressed 
farther  in  the  right  direction  than  I 
have  done  since  the  ypar  1853.  You 
seek,  then,  to  destroy  me  in  the  very 
zenith  of  my  utility,  with  all  my 
great  material,  and  moral  improve- 
ments advancing  steadily  towards 
perfection.  Without  any  reproach 
of  self-seeking,  I  may  desire — ^honestly 
desire,  John — ^to  go  on  with  the  work 
I  have  commenced,  to  consummate 
the  great  experiments  which  have 
been  so  auspiciously  inaugurated. 
Yon  may  accuse  me  of  clinging  to 
power,  of  holding  fast  to  patronage, 
of  fightiag  sturdily  for,  the  retention 
of  my  privileges ;  but  the  only  privi- 
lege which  I  desire  to  retain  is  the 
privilege  of  doing  good  to  countless 
millions  of  people;  and  I  cannot 
willingly  yield  that  privilege,  except 
imder  the  full  assurance  that  yon 
will  carry  out  the  work  I  have  com- 
menced in  a  more  conscientious  spirit, 
and  with  more  successful  results.  I 
confess,  John,  that  although  I  think 
you  in  the  main  a  very  good  fellow, 
I  have  no  assurance  of  this. 

But  supposing  that  it  had  been 
proved  against  me  that  I  had  oc- 
casioned, by  my  mismanagement  or 
by  my  neglect,  this  lamentable  Se- 
poy rebellion,  and  that,  having  thus 
created  it,  I  had  not  exerted  myself 
to  pnt  it  down,  these  failures  upon 
my  part  would  not  demonstrate  the 
expediency  of  the  present  sadden 
effort  to  destroy  me.  There  are 
things  which,  right  in  themselves, 
become  wrong  if  they  are  done  at 
the  wrong  time.  Can  you  conceive 
a  worse  time  than  the  present  for 
i^volutionising  the  Government  of 
India?  Why,  John,  you  are  mak- 
ing common  oaose  widi  the  rebels 
— aiding  tiiem  to  achieve  a  signal 


triumph  (what  greater  than  the 
overthrow  of  a  j^vernment?)  and 
condoning  their  offences,  by  declar- 
ing to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  not  without  a  pretext  for  liieir 
crimes.  Will  not  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment, following  closely  upon 
this  hostile  demonstration,  be  a  con- 
cession to  our  enemies?  Perhaps 
you  will  answer,  "  No^the  very  re- 
verse of  a  concession.  It  will  indi- 
cate only  the  settled  resolution  of  an 
offended  nation  to  put  forth  all  its 
strength  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
offenders,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  more  vigorous  system  of  contrc^ 
under  which  rebellion  can  never  rear 
its  head  again  without  instant  sup- 
pression.'^ In  other  words,  John,  it 
will  be  regarded,  you  think,  in  the 
light  of  an  aggreuite  movement.  A 
miserable  alternative,  my  friend— a 
more  dangerous  belief  than  the  other. 
You  will  not  readily  persuade  the 
people  that  a  cliange  of  government 
is  not  necessarily  a  change  of  system. 
Remember  that  we  have  hitherto  had 
only  to  grapple  with  a  military  re- 
bellion. Take  care,  John,  that  yon 
do  not  so  disturb  and  alarm  the  na- 
tional mind  as  to  convert  this  mili- 
tary revolt  into  a  popular  revolution.  I 
believe  that  the  proclamations  which 
have  been  put  forth  in  India,  em- 
phatically declaring  that  the  British 
Government  has  not,  and  never  has 
had,  a  design  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  free  exercise  of  the  religions 
of  the  people,  have  had  a  most  salu- 
tary and  tranquillising  effect.  The 
pledges  which  py  Grovemment 
from  time  to  time  has  given  to  the 
people  have  ifever  been  violated .  But 
a  belief,  insidiously  eown  hy  design- 
ing men,  has  recently  grown  up, 
especially  among  the  nulitary  classes, 
who  have  been  more  inmiediately 
appealed  to,  that  the  Queen  and  the 
Queen's  Ministers  have  determined 
to  forcibly  convert  the  people  to 
Christianity,  and  that  a  la^  display 
of  military  force  in  India  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  process.  Yon  most 
take  need  lest  you  do  anything,  John, 
to  encourage  the  dif^sion  of  this 
belief  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  They  are  very  ignorant  and 
very  credulous,  and  they  are  veiy 
easily  alarmed.  Any  kind  of  change 
fills  them  with  vague  ap^Nrohensions 
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of  evil.  Ton  may  be  sore  that  the 
news  of  the  removal  of  the  old  Sir- 
kar,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
paramount  authority,  will  be  oirou- 
lated  throughout  India  with  every 
possible  kind  of  disquieting  exaggera- 
tion associated  with  it  You  have  a 
very  vague  notion  in  England  of  the 
monstrous  and  ridiculous  falsehoods 
which  find  ready  currency  in  India, 
even  in  tranquil  times.  How  much 
more  likely  are  false  reports  to  be 
circulated  in  seasons  of  great  popular 
excitement,  when  our  enemies,  active 
and  designing,  are  continually  on  the 
alert,  seeking  for  opportunities  of 
working  out  our  discomfiture  by  mis^ 
representing  in  the  foulest  and  most 
dangerous  manner  the  intentions  of 
the  dominant  race,  and  ever  basing, 
when  they  can,  their  mighty  false- 
hoods on  some  superstructure  of 
truth  I  If,  then,  the  *  inauguration  of 
the  Crown  Government  of  India  be 
regarded  as  an  aggressive  move- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  probability  of  a  still  worse  result 
than  that  which  may  reasonably  be 
predicted  if  the  change  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  concession.  Yon  have 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  John.  Either 
way  danger  is  lying. 

Nay,  indeed,  1  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  two  evils  are  not  incom- 
patible with  each  other— that  truly 
they  are,  in  the  present  case,  very 
likdy  to  oo-ezist  For  whilst  the 
rebdlious  Sepoys  may  triumph  in 
the  thought  that  they  have  over- 
thrown the  existing  Government,  and 
brought  about  a  great  revolution  (and 
such,  too,  will  be  the  view  taken  by 
independent  lookers-oli),  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  see  only  in 
the  change  something  threatening 
and  portentous,  and  too  probal)ly — 
for  such  is  their  wont — ^wiU  be  roused 
into  antagonism  by  their  fears.  So 
I  cannot  repeat  too  emphatically  that 
even  the  right  thing  may  be  wrong, 
if  it  Is  done  at  the  wrong  time. 

But  how  do  yon  know  that  what 
you  are  proposing  to  do  is  the  right 
thing,  John  f  Are  you  in  a  fit  state 
of  mind  for  the  consideration  of  so 
grave  a  question  t  Have  you  thought 
enough  about  it — ^have  you  read 
enough  about  it--do  you  know  enough 
about  it?  I  wish  I  could  say,  John, 
that  I  think  our  troubles  in  India 
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are  at  an  end.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  we  have  turned  the  comer — that 
we  have  got  our  innings — but  there 
19  a  deal  of  work  yet  before  us.  Some, 
indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  India, 
at  the  present  time,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  British  dependency.  I  have 
no  uneasiness  on  that  score.  Our 
position  is  a  secure,  though  a  troub- 
lous one.  But  there  is  much  stirring 
work  to  bo  done  before  the  flames  of 
rebellion  are  thoroughly  extinguish- 
ed; and  who  begins  to  rebuild  his 
house  whilst  it  is  yet  on  fire  ?  Let  us 
first  extinguish  tiie  flames,  and  then 
ti^k  of  reconstruction.  You  will  be 
cooler,  you  will  be  better  informed ; 
you  will  know  more  what  you  are 
about,  after  the  mutiny  is  thoroughly 
suppressed,  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  your  passions  are  excited,  your 
understanding  is  confused,  and  you 
are  a  long  way  off  from  the  necessary 
amount  of  knowledge  for  legislation 
on  so  great  a  question.  I  doubt, 
John,  whether  you  are  fully  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  difficulty  of  that  question ;  or 
of  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  with 
which  it  behoves  you  to  address 
yourself  to  its  consideration.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  a  graver 
matter — that  your  responsibility  !s 
greater — ^than  you  think,  John.  You 
may  legislate  in  haste;  but  if  you 
do,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  wiU 
repent  at  leisure. 

Be  assured  that  no  graver  question 
than  this  has  ever  come  before  you. 
It  is  a  question  which,  to  be  properly 
nnderstood,    must    be    regarded    in 
many  different  aspects.    It  must  be 
looked  at  from  a  stand-point,  or  more 
than  one  6tand*point,  in  India,  and 
from  another  in  England,  on  which 
it  is  not  less  necessary  to  post  your- 
self with  your  telescope  in  your  hand. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  your 
own  affiurs  than  I  do,  Jphn — so  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  trouble  which 
you  may  bring  upon  yourself  by  tfi- 
mg  the  management,  and  with  it  the 
patronage,  of  India,  out  of  my  hand^. 
You  remember  how  it  was  said  of 
old,  that  *^  the  influence  of  the  Grown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished."  Now,  my  Govern- 
ment, faulty  aa  it  may  be  in  principle 
and  ineffident  in  practice,  has  at  all 
events  been  a  good  middle-class  Got- 
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emment.  The  Anglo-Indian  empire 
was  founded  by  the  middle  classes — 
was  maintained  by  the  middle  classes. 
The  middle  classes  have  fought  for  it; 
the  middle  classes  have  toiled  for  it. 
What  your  orators,  John,  are  wont  to 
call  the  ^^  cold  shade  of  the  aristo- 
cracy," has  never  chilled  the  ardour 
of  the  real  workmen— of  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  your  na- 
tional greatness.  The  right  men,  on 
my  estate,  as  far  as  you  would  let 
them,  John,  were  ever  in  their  right 
places.  Where  I  alone  have  had  the 
power  of  selection,  the  best  men  have 
come  to  the  front  Has  there  ever 
been  a  time,  has  there  ever  been  a 
conjuncture,  no  matter  how  trying, 
when  my  officers  have  been  found 
wanting?  Have  I  not  distributed 
my  patronage  fairly  and  honourably 
among  men  who  could  do  little  or 
nothing  for  their  children  in  White- 
hall? Has  this  patronage  (for  pa- 
tronage is  power)  in  any  way  de- 
stroyed, or  has  it  tended  to  preserve, 
the  just  balance  of  your  much- vaunt- 
ed constitution  ?  It  has  not  gone  to 
swell  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  or  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  has  served  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  both. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  place  a 
vast  instrument  of  corruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  But 
that  is  an  English  question,  John, 
and  you  will  see  its  bearings  without 
my  help. 

It  is  none  of  my  business  to  point 
out  to  you  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  India  of  direct  government  by 
the  Crown,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Go- 
vernment by  a  parliamentary  ma^ 
jority.  I  have  little  to  say,  John, 
against  your  House  of  Commons.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  assembly,  on 
the  whole,  of  very  intelligent  and 
right-minded  men.  But  they  must 
be  very  much  changed  from  what 
they  were  a  few  months  ago,  if 
they  are  at  all  fit  to  govern  India. 
A  very  little  time  has  elapsed  since 
they  knew,  as  a  body,  as  much 
about  India  as  they  cared,  and  that 
was  nothing,  India  emptied  your 
House,  John,  as  surelv  as  a  Queen^s 
ball  or  a  cry  of  "  fire."  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  interest  in  the 
affiiirs  of  my  Indian  Empire  has  been 
really  awakened.  But  although  Apa- 


thy may  die  on  a  sudden,  there  is  no 
sudden  death  for  Ignorance.  There 
is,  however,  something  still  worse- 
something  still  more  dangerous  than 
Ignorance,  and  that  is  '^  a  little  learn- 
ing." Now,  there  is  nothing  more 
true  than  that  a  man  may  study  India 
all  his  life,  and  not  be  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject  at  threescore. 
The  more  one  knows  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, the  more  conscious  one  is  of  the 
deficiency  of  one's  knowledge — the 
less  one  is  inclined  to  dogmatise.  But 
your  men  of  a  little  learning,  inflated 
with  a  three  months'  vacition-craiu, 
have  no  doubts  or  misgivings.  They 
make  up  their  minds  about  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  complicated 
questions  whilst  they  are  brushing 
their  hair  or  tying  their  cravat,  and 
rush  in  where  ripe  Indian  statesmen 
fear  to  tread,  lest  they  should  stumble 
over  some  hidden  difficulty.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  the  flood  of  nonsense  that 
will  be  poured  out  next  session, 
John.  I  wish  tliat  it  were  such 
nonsense  a£  I  could  quietly  laugh  at 
in  an  easy-chair :  but  the  nettle  dan- 
ger will  be  there  to  sting;  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  will  assume  the 
worst  forms  of  aggressiveness.  Al- 
ready I  hear  it  said  on  every  side 
that  Parliament  is  hot  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "  religious  question."  If 
it  had  not  been  for  my  knowledge 
and  my  caution,  John,  that  "  religious 
question  "  would  long  ago  have  de- 
stroyed the  empire  of  England  in  the 
East.  Now,  do  you  really,  think, 
John,  that  your  House  of  Commons 
is  a  fit  authority  to  detennine  the 
amount  of  toleration  with  which  the 
religions  and  religious  usages  of  the 
people  of  India  are  to  be  practically 
regarded  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  East?  Why,  my  dear  John, 
if  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  religions  of  India,  yon  must  have 
gained  your  knowledge  very  recently. 
It  is  not  very  many  weeks  since  one 
of  your  shining  lights,  a  member  of 
your  Government  (and  an  historian 
to  boot,  I  believe),  spoke,  at  a  public 
meeting,  of  Buddhism  as  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  India.  With  know- 
ledge wSl  come  caution;  but  my  fear 
is,  it  will  oome  too  late.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  considered,  John,  what 
will  be  thought  in  India,  when,  toge- 
ther with  the  annonnoemeDt  that  the 
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Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  to  assume  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  there  go  forth  tidings 
to  the  eftect  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  hotly  discussing  the  expedi- 
eocv  of  a  crosade  against  the  religions 
of  the  country,  and  vehemently  con- 
demning me  for  my  toleratien-pledges 
in  past  years. 

Do  not  think,  John,  that  I  depre- 
cate the  public  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  my  Empire.  The  more 
inquiry,  the  more  discussion,  the 
better,  so  long  as  it  is  impartial 
inquiry  and  enlightened  discussion. 
What  I  deprecate  is  public  discus- 
sion, which  does  not  seek  to  elicit 
the  truth,  and  has  no  tendency  to 
benefit  the  people.  Ignorance  and 
party-spirit  are  what  I  fear.  Give 
mil  play  to  these  in  Parliament,  and 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  result. 
It  has  heretofore  been  the  custom  to 
consider  the  affairs  of  India  to  be 
my  concern  rather  than  yours.  Your 
Parliament  has  been  wont  to  avoid 
their  discussion,  and  to  justify  their 
avoidance,  upon  the  plea  that  *'  John 
Company  knows  all  about  these 
things  :  leave  them  to  him ;  he  will 
manage  them."  And  although  I  have 
in  this  way  incurred  some  obloquy 
not  justly  my  due,  and  have  smiled 
at  tno  popular  ignorance  regarding 
the  responsibilities  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, I  have  solaced  myself  under 
unmerited  condemnation  with  the 
thonght,  that  it  is  better,  on  the 
whole,  that  Parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple should  not  have  too  clear  im- 
pressions of  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  of  the  day  for  all 
tiiat  is  done  or  left  undone  in  my 
Indian  Empire.  In  the  abstract,  I 
admit,  John,  that  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  a  scape-goat,  but  I  would 
rather  be  a  scape-goat  than  I  would 
see  India  given  up  to  party ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  direct  and  sole  respon- 
ability  of  the  Crown  Minister  of 
the  day,  for  all  that  is  done  or 
left  undone  in  India,  comes  to  be 
not  only  a  substantive  but  a  gene- 
rally recognised  fact,  India  will  be- 
come the  battle-field  of  party.  Upon 
a  parliamentary  vote  relating  to 
some  ill-understood  Indian  question, 
the  fate  of  a  ministry  may  de- 
pend. Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  often  depend,  for  India  is 


not  likely  to  be  the  strong  point  of  a 
Crown  Minister.  His  own  ignorance, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  House,  will 
render  him  more  readily  assailable  in 
this  direction  than  on  the  side  of  his 
domestic  policy.  And  you  know 
better  than  I  do,  John,  that  the  state 
of  parties  at  the  present  time  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  damaging 
assaults  on  the  Government  of  the 
day.  A  weak  section  of  the  House, 
representing  the  views  of  some  parti- 
cular class  of  the  community— say  of 
that  which  is  typified  by  "Man- 
chester" or  "Exeter  Hall,"— aided 
by  those  who  habitually  vote  against 
Government  as  a  party,  or  as 
you  call  them,  John,  your  "  Opposi- 
tion," will  often  have  the  power  of 
obtaining  a  majority,  and  of  damag- 
ing, if  not  of  upsetting  the  ministry 
by  an  adverse  vote.  Government, 
in  such  a  case,  will  either  be  driven 
into  some  dangerous  concessions,  or  a 
new  ministry  will  replace  them, 
pledged  to  a  measure  which  may  be 
pregnant  with  danger  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  Your  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects will  never  again  be  suffered  to 
enjoy  their  old  feelings  of  security.  I 
They  will  be  threatened  with  con-  ' 
tinual  changes,  and  they  are  jealous 
of  change  to  a  degree  which  you  can 
hardly  appreciate.  You  may  sneer 
at  my  "traditionary  policy,"  John; 
but  it  is  the  definite  and  consistent 
policy  of  a  permanent  Board,  not 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  influenced  by  poli- 
tical partisanship,  which  has  enabled 
us  so  long  to  hold  the  "  brightest 
jewel"  in  our  hands. 

I  do  not  say  that  my  Government 
is  faultless,  John,  either  in  respect 
of  its  machinery  or  the  manner  of  its 
working.  I  did  not  make  it.  In- 
deed, no  one  made  it.  Like  the  little 
negro-girl  in  Brother  Jonathan's  fa- 
mous novel,  "I  'spects  I  grow'd." 
But  I  am  not  peculiar  in  this.  How 
did  you  come  by  your  famous  consti- 
tution, John?  Did  any  one  ever 
make  it  for  you — did  you  make  it 
yourself?  or  did  it  grow  out  of  inevi- 
table circumstances  fostered  by  the 
genius  of  the  i^eople  ?  Of  course  it 
did ;  and  have  not  your  colonial  con- 
stitutions grown  up  in  the  same  way  ? 
Such  constitutions  are  the  strong- 
est, the  most  flourishing,  because  the 
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most  deeply  rooted.  "What  was  an 
aoonif  John,  is  now  an  oak..  You 
can  manufacture  nothing  with  half 
so  good  a  chance  of  endurance  as 
that  which,  under  Grod's  providence, 
has  grown  up  in  spite  of  you. 
I  was  a  trader,  as  you  know — a 
dealei'  in  piece-goods,  teas,  and  other 
commodities,  and  now  I  am  a  sore- 
reign  power ;  but  still  I  retain  much 
of  the  old  administrative  machinery 
which  formerly  governed  the  affairs 
of  our  trading  corporation.  But  it  is 
not  for  you,  John,  to  reproach  me  on 
account  of  this  remnant  of  the  old 
mercantile  leaven.  Is  there  anything 
of  which  you  are  prouder  than  of  your 
mercantile  enterprise  ?  Are  you  not 
continually  crying  out  that  the  activi- 
ty, the  promptitude,  and  the  success 
of  private  enterprise  are  perpetually 
putting  the  cumbrous  inertness  of  the 
imperial  Government,  with  all  its  cost- 
ly failures,  to  shame  ?  I  am  not  asham- 
ed of  having  been  a  trader.  If  I  had 
not  been  a  trader,  there  would  have 
been  no  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  My 
Court  of  Directors  is  somewhat 
changed  from  the  Court  which  erst 
sat  in  J4idgment  on  investments ;  but 
it  is  substantially  the  same  body. 
And  because  it  is  so,  you  speak  of  it 
as  a  worn-out  institution,  and  say 
that  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
must  now  cease  to  exist.  Let  it 
cease;  if  you  can  provide  anything 
better,  or  as  good,  in  its  place.  Do 
this,  and  without  a  murmur  I  will 
retire  into  private  life. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  Govern- 
ment is,  John.  It  is  a  Government 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  of  inde- 
pendence. My  bitterest  enemies  have 
never  brought  to  my  charge  that  I 
know  nothing  about  India.  I  will 
not  repeat  what  has  been  said,  from 
time  to  time,  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  your  public  men,  on  the 
subject  of  the  extensive  and  accurate 
information  possessed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  their  officials  of  the 
India  House,  respecting  the  varied 
concerns  of  all  parts  of  my  immense 
Empire.  I  may  move  slowly,  but  I 
move  surely.  Festina  lenU  has  been 
my  motto.  It  is  easy  to  settle  a  mat- 
ter in  an  off-hand  fashion  when  you 
are  guiltless  of  knowing  anytling 
about  it.  But  a  number  of  men,  with 
large  knowledge  and  extensive  expe- 


rience, cannot,  where  great  interests 
are  at  stake,  dismiss  a  question  offi- 
cially before  them,  in  a  summary  flip- 
pant manner.  But  do  you,  withyoor 
triple  Government,  John,  get  through 
business  any  faster — ^nay,  do  you  get 
through  it  so  fast?  How  long  were 
you  manufacturing  the  new  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Act?  Through  how 
many  stages  did  that  unfortunate 
Bill  pass?  How  did  it  go  up  and 
down,  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
one  House  to  another  I  Leadenhall 
Street  and  Canon  Row  are  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  Lords  and  Com- 
mons when  they  are  in  antagonism 
with  each  other !  If  Leadenhall 
Street  and  Canon  Row  fall  out,  it  is 
said  to  be  an  "unseemly  sxxjctacle.'* 
But  do  Lords  and  Commons  never 
fall  out  ?  Yes,  and  you  do  not  talk 
of  unseemly  spectacles,  but  of  consti- 
tutional checks  and  elements  of  safe- 
ty. The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their 
deliberative  capacity,  may  be  slow, 
but  in  their  executive  capacity  they 
are  not.  They  can  move  fastly  enough 
when  there  is  need  to  be  fast  as  I 
have  told  you  in  an  earlier  part  of  my 
letter. 

Then,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  at  least 
independent.  Did  any  one  ever  con- 
nect the  Court  of  Directors  with  the 
party-politics  of  the  day  ?  India  is 
of  no  party.  The  India  House  is  of 
no  party.  I  work  as  harmoniously, 
John,  with  a  Whig  as  with  a  Tory 
minister.  First  one  party,  then  an- 
other, is  in  the  ascendant.  The 
storms  of  faction  pass  harmlessly  over 
me.  I  scarcely  feel  the  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere.  My  policy  is 
still  the  same.  My  agents,  when  I 
have  my  own  will,  are  still  the  same. 
I  have  never  made  an  appointment, 
or  helped  to  make  an  appointment— 
I  have  never  cancelled  or  helped  to 
cancel  an  appointment — ^with  any 
reference  to  English  politics.  I  have 
never  used  my  patronage  for  politacal 
purposes.  I  have  never  bought,  or 
tried  to  buy,  a  single  vote  in  ParUa- 
ment  with  it.  I  have  never  sought 
to  purchase  royal  or  ministerial  fa- 
vour, by  supporting  measures  known 
to  be  popular  in  high  places.  I  have 
resisted  Court  intrigue  and  Govern- 
mental jobbery — ^vainly,  perhaps,  but 
conscientiously.  And  I  have  gone 
about  my  own  business,  without  a 
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thought  of  anything  but  of  worthily 
fnlfilfing  the  great  trust  which  ^as 
been  reposed  in  me  as  the  niler  of  a 
great  empire.  I  have  governed  India 
for  the  people  of  India ;  and  even  our 
enemies  are  now  publicly  acknow- 
ledging that  the  country  has  never 
been  governed  so  well. 

But  can  yon  expect  this  freedom 
from  party  influence  to  survive  my 
political  extinction  ?    If  I  cease  to  be, 
John,  will  you  ever  have  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  Grovemment  again? 
You  tell  me  that  there  is  to  be  a 
Council,   or  Board,  connected  with 
the  Indian   Minister — ^a  Ooancil   of 
experienced  advisers,  men  of  Indian 
antecedents  and  established  reputa- 
tion— such  a  Board,  only  more  limited 
in  numbers,  as  the  present  Court  of 
Directors,  and  brought  into  more  im- 
mediate association  and  co-operation 
with  the  Indian  Minister.    Establish 
sach  a  Board,  with  knowledge  and 
independence  not  inferior  to  tiie  de- 
gree in  which  those  qualities  distin- 
guish the  Court  of  Directors,  and  I 
shall  not  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my 
old  Empire ;  but  I  do  not  clearly  see 
how    you   are  to  establish   such  a 
Board.     The  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  present  Court  of  Direc- 
tors  cannot   be   possessed   by  any 
council    of  inferior    numbers.     We 
have  not  now  got  all  that  we  want 
even  in  a  Council  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers;   and  I  believe  that  you  did 
contemplate    the  limitation    of   the 
new  Council  to.  six  or  eight  members. 
I  hope  that  you  have  thought  better 
of  this  design.    For  India  is  a  very 
large  place;  the  Executive  Grovem- 
ment is  divided  into  a  number  of 
diflferent  departments.    The  business, 
like  the  people,  John,  is  of  a  very 
varied  character;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  a  Council  much  smaller  than 
that   of  Leadenhall  Street,  at   the 
present  time,  can  embrace  the  neces- 
sary amount  either  of  local  or  depart- 
mental experience.     Then  how  can 
you  insure  its  independence  ?  how 
can  you  prevent  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  Crown — that  is,  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day — ^from  becoming,  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  independent 
Government,  a  mere  name?      The 
minister,  in  the  first  instance,  would 
probably  nominate  certain  members 
of  the  present  Court  of  Directors. 


They  are  independent  men;  and, 
under  any  form  of.  Government, 
would  doubtless  be  independent. 
But  what  would  be  their  power? 
and,  if  powerless,  of  what  use  their 
independence  to  the  country?  Now, 
what  power  do  you  propose  to  give 
them?  Degrade  them  to  the  level 
of  mere  advisers,  and  what  check  is 
there  upon,  or  what  is  there  to  modify, 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  minister  ? 
One  minister  might  take  the  advice 
of  his  Council — another  might  not 
even  seek  it.  The  present  Court  of 
Directors  initiates  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Home  Grovemment 
of  India.  Kow,  a  despatch,  in  the 
course  of  th^  several  processes  of 
manipulation  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
may  undergo  some  changes;  but, 
after  all,  the  main  substance  of  it 
will  be  left  much  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  originally  devised. 
This  initiation,  therefore,  is  practically, 
though  not  theoretically,  real  power. 
It  is  a  pervading  influence  for  good, , 
or  for  evil ;  and  where  the  knowledge 
ia,  there  also  should  be  the  original 
creative  function.  Now,  take  care, 
John,  that  this  initiatory  process 
take  place  in  the  council  chamber, 
not  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister. 
And  take  care,  John,  that  if,  at  a 
later  stage,  the  minister  overrules 
tlie  decisions  of  the  Council,  his  rea- 
sons for  so  doing  are  placed  upon 
record,  and  the  protests  or  remon- 
strances of  the  Council  also  recorded. 
But  will  the  Council  i^tand  up  man- 
fully in  defence  of  their  opinions,  as 
the  old  Court  of  Directors  has  ere 
now  done,  if  they  are  appointed  by, 
and  are  to  be  removable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown.  In  what  other 
way,  you  ask,  can  they  be  appointed  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question, 
for  you  propose  to  destroy  my  privi- 
leges and  functions  as^  a  constitu- 
ent body,  and  you  have  no  thought 
of  creating  any  other  constituency. 
Whether  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
vacancies  might  not  as  they  occur  be 
filled  by  the  nomination  of  the  fe- 
mmning  members  of  the  Board  (the 
nominee,  of  course,  fulfilling  certain 
conditions,  and  possessing  certain 
qualifications),  is  a  question  which  I 
leave  to  your  consideration.  I  have 
no  very  strong  opinion  about  it  my- 
self.   AH  I  contend  for  is,  that  un- 
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less  you  can  establish  a  Council  of 
experienced  Indian  statesmen,  inde- 
pendent of  party,  and  with  some  real 
practical  power,  you  might  as  well 
give  up  India  at  once  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

Perhaps,  John,  you  will  remind 
me  of  your  colonies,  and  say  that 
you  manage  your  colonies  with  the 
aid  of  a  single  Secretary  of  State. 
So  you  do,  after  a  fashion.  But  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  very 
useful  lessons  of  external  government 
to  be  learned  from  your  successes, 
John.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
unkind  to  you,  but  I  have  always 
had  a  notion  that  those  successes 
have  been  tery  moderate — I  will  not 
use  any  harder  words.  You  taunt 
me  with  this  military  rebellion  in 
India.  You  have  contrived  to  get 
up  rebellions  of  all  kinds  in  the  colo- 
nies. Have  you  not  had  rebellions 
in  Canada,  rebellions  at  the  Cape, 
rebeUions  in  Ceylon?  You  are  sel- 
dom without  a  rebellion  on  hand. 
One  day  it  is  a  black  rebellion,  an- 
other it  is  a  white  rebellion  ;  now  you 
are  dragooning  down  the  aborigines, 
now  warring  with  your  own  children. 
You  have  almost  forgotten,  John, 
that  America  was  once  a  colony,  and 
that  it  was  lost  to  you  by  parliamen- 
tary government.  If,  then,  there 
were  anything  in  the  case  of  India  at 
all  analogous  with  that  of  the  colo- 
nies, I  should  still  desire  to  rescue  it 
from  the  grasp  of  a  single  Secretary 
of  State.  But  India  is  not  a  colo- 
ny, and  is  nothing  like  a  colony. 
One  of  your  late  Indian  servants, 
John,  who  has  since  taken  to  a  sea- 
faring life,  put  the  case  so  well,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  remind  you  of  his 
words :  *'  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance," he  said,  **in  connection  with 
this  question,  that  since  the  cele- 
brated bill  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Fox^s  Administration,  we  have 
seldom  or  never  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  Indian  affairs.  Party 
questions  with  reference  to  India  are 
I  admost  totally  nn  known,  either  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  or  here ; 


and  I  do  not  liesitate  to  say  that  it 
Ai^olld  be  a  source  of  imminent  dan- 
ger to  India  if  its  affiairs  were  again 
made  the  object  of  party  warfare. 
I  have  been  in  Parliament  long 
enough  to  see  that,  in  colonial  mat- 
ters, party  questions  have  occurred 
in  which  the  interests  of  a  colony 
have  been  neglected  in  the  contents 
of  party  politics  in  this  House.  But 
wo  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  case  of  In<lia 
is  in  no  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
colonies.  In  all  the  colonies  belong- 
ing to  this  country  there  is  a  large  ' 
portion  of  British  subjects  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  re- 
presentative government;  and  even 
if  tlie  worst  were  to  occur — if  (which 
God  forbid)  any  of  our  colonies  were 
to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
country,  though  I  do  not  see  why 
the  connection  based  upon  mutual 
benefit  should  not  last  for  a  period 
much  longer  than  we  can  any  of  tis 
look  forward  to — but  even  if  a  sepa- 
ration were  to  take  place,  there  is 
hardly  one  of  our  colonies  which 
would  not  be  able,  w^ith  more  or  less 
success,  to  govern  itself.  Biit  if  a 
revolution  of  that  kind  was  to  take 
place  in  India,  will  any  one  say  that 
consequences  nmst  not  ensue  at  which 
humanity  would  shudder  ?  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  similarity  between  the 
probable  consequences  in  the  one 
ctise  and  in  the  other,  and  therefore 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to 
allow  party  politics  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  that  great  depen- 
dency."* There,  John,  you  must 
needs  accept  the  premises ;  I  recom- 
mend to  you  also  the  conclusion. 
You  may  do  mischief  enough,  hea- 
ven knows,  by  making  colonial  affiurs 
objects  of  party  warfare ;  but  this  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  dan- 
ger which  will  arise  out  of  the  discus- 
sion of  Indian  afl[i\irs  in  a  spirit  of 
vehement  partisanship,  seeking  to 
destroy  or  to  uphold  a  Ministry. 
And  as  Indian  questions  are  more 
difficult  to  understand  tlian  colonial 
questions,  a  Minister,  unaided  by  an 
experienced  and'  independent  Council, 


*  Speech  of  Sir  Charles  "Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  on  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
mAnf.  of  India,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  June  3,  1863. 
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would  be  more  likely  than  a  Colonial 
Secretary  to  expose  himself  to  attack. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  if  your  colonies 
had  been  far  better  governed  than 
they  have  been,  your  success,  (speak- 
ing hypothetically,  John)  would  afford 
no  argument  in  favour  of  the  consign- 
ment of  India  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  single  independent  Secretary  of 
State. 

And  now,  John,  I  have  done.  At 
least  I  have  done  for  the  present.  You 
may  take  away  from  me  my  Govern- 
ment, but  you  cannot  take  from  me 
ray  reputation.  Depriving  me  of  my 
Government,  you  consign  me  to  His- 
tory ;  and  History  is  my  best  friend. 
I  feel  in  my  heart,  brother,  that 
when  I  become  a  tradition,  my  real 
glory  will  commence.  You  may 
think  lightly  of  it  now,  John.  In 
the  hurry  of  politics — in  the  strife  of 
parties — amidst  the  roar  of  a  great 
rebellion — it  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  you  that  on  ^ome  fine  sum- 
mer morning  the  Gonjrnment  of  the 
East  India  Company  quietly  ceases 
to  be.  But  years — nay,  centuries 
hence — upon  the  great  fact,  that  an 
English  Company — a  Company  ori- 
ginally of  mere  traders — consigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment the  care  of  an  immense 
empire,  reared,  nurtured,  and  main- 
tained by  the  enterprise  of  a  mercan- 
tile corporation,  and  by  the  skill,  the 
courage,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
servants — an  empire  over  scarcely 
less  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants,  of  different  races  and 
religions — upon  this  great  fact,  I 
say,  years,  nay  centuries  hence, 
thinking  men  will  comment  with 
wonder  and  admiration  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  civilised  globe. 
Such  a  spectacle  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  You  may  howl  at  me ; 
you  may  spit  at  me ;  you  may  drag 
me  with  contumely  and  insult  from 
my  throne;  but  the  great  fact  of 
which  I  speak  wiU  be  still  a  fact,  and 
time  will  make  you  only  more  sen- 
sible of  its  magnitude  and  nobility. 
You  may  keep  that  empire,  or  you 
may  lose  it,  John :  but  it  will  be  the 
empire  of  the  East  India  Company 
an  the  same.  The  property  nuiy 
change  hands;  the  edifice  may  be 
repainted  and  replastered — ^you  may 


grave  the  royal  arms  over  the  gate- 
ways, and  let  no  one  pass  without  the 
passport  of  the  Queen;  but  still 
there  will  be  the  fact  that  I  built 
the  house,  that  I  acquired  and  ex- 
tended the  marvellous  domain — 
and  that  it  has  cost  you  no- 
thing but  some  good  English 
blood,  which  could  not  have  been 
shed  more  worthily  than  in  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  civilisa- 
tion. I  write  this  in  no  spirit  of 
self-laudation.  I  do  not  say  that 
no  one  but, myself  could  have  estab- 
lished this  marvellous  empire,  stretch- 
ing, as  it  now  does,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  But  I  humbly  and  re- 
verently express  my  belief  that  an 
Almighty  Providence  would  not  have 
favoured  in  like  manner  the  ambi- 
tious eflforts  of  an  imperial  power, 
seeking  to  aggrandise  itself  by  armed 
triumphs  in  new  countries.  It  was, 
I  humbly  believe,  because  I  never 
sought  for  teritorial  wealth  or  poli- 
tical power;  because  my  mandates 
were  ever  the  mandates  of  peace; 
because  I  charged  my  servants  not 
to  fortify  their  factories,  not  to  enlist 
troops,  not  to  make  any  parade  of 
military  strength,  that  the  Almighty 
selected  me  as  the  humble  instru- 
ment (I  say  it  reverently)  of  His 
magnificent  designs.  God  might 
have  baflSed  your  calculations,  pro- 
strated your  ambition,  and  humbled 
your  pride,  John.  Smiting  with  the 
sword,  you  might  have  perished  by 
the  sword.  But  I  went  for  merchan- 
dise, and  I  obtained  empire.  My 
designs  were  overruled,  my  policy 
defeated.  I  became,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, a  power,  without  a  royal  title,  but 
still  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 
I  did  the  best  I  then  could  to  perform 
worthily  the  functions  imposed  upon 
me ;  and  although  no  prophet  in  my 
own  <50untry,  people  from  strange  re- 
gions looked  with  admiration  upon 
my  doings,  and  with  jealousy  upon 
my  success.  You  thought  vou  would 
have  done  it  better,  John.  God 
knows  I  Be  thankful  that,  under 
Providence,  I  have  done  so  well ;  and 
if  it  be  willed  that  I  am  to  resign  the 
charge  of  my  empire  into  your  hands, 
receive  the  trust  reverently,  and  in  a 
solemn  but  a  humble  spirit,  deeply 
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impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  m&gni-  or  qnemlonsly,  bnt  cbeerfnfiy  and 

tude  of   the  undertaking,   and  the  thankfully,  and  saj  to  yon,  Jcdm, 

difficulty  of  tilie  work  which  lies  before  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  band, 

you.    I  have  no  wish  to  rule  a  day  "There I  I  have  fulfilled  ray  nnsaon, 

longer  than  is  good  for  India  and  for  I  have  run  my  race.    I  have  given 

England.    If  the  country,  calmly,  dis-  you  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.    Keep 

passionately,  deliberately,  with  lidl  if ;  and  be  blest." 
knowledge  and  after  ample   inves-  ^  ^_  ^^^^  «ff^*:^^„*.^  ji^^\^ 

tigation,   will  that  I    should   abdi-  I  am,  your  affectionate  Brother, 

cate,  I  shall  abdicate,  not  grudgingly  John  Oompaht. 
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WHAT   WILL   HE   DO   WITH   IT  ? PART  X. 

BT  FISI8TSATUS  CAZTON. 
llTke  Author  reserwt  Ihe  JHghi  <^  TranskOUmJ] 


CHAFTKB  y. 


Mr.Waife  being  by  nature  unlncky,  considers  that,  in  proportion  as  Fortune  brings 
bim  good  IucIe,  Nature  conyerts  it  into  bad.  He  suffers  Mr.  George  Morley  to 
go  away  in  his  debt^  and  Sophy  fears  that  he  will  be  dull  in  consequence. 


610BOE  MoBLBT,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  oonyersation  last  recorded,  took 
his  departure  fh>m  Montfort  Court, 
prepared,  without  a  somple,  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  ordination  to  the 
friendly  bishop.  From  Waife  he 
deriyed  more  than  the  cnre  of  a  dis- 
abhng  infirmity ;  he  receiyed  those 
hints  which,  to  a  man  who  has  the 
natural  temperament  of  an  orator,  so 
rarely  united  with  that  of  the  scho- 
lar, expedite  the  mastery  of  the  art 
which  makes  the  fleeting  human 
voice  an  abiding,  imperishable  power. 
The  grateful  teacher  exhausted  all 
his  lore  upon  the  pupil  whose  genius 
he  had  freed— whose  heart  had  sub- 
dued himself.  Before  leaving,  George 
was  much  perplexed  how  to  offer 
to  Waife  any  other  remuneration 
than  that  whioh,  in  Waife^s  estimate, 
bad  ah^dy  oyerpaid  all  the  benefits 
be  had  reoeived — ^viz.  unquestioning 
friendship  and  pledged  protection. 
It  need  scarcely  be  siud  that  George 
thought  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
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fortune  and  happiness  was  entitied 
to  something  beyond  that  moral  re- 
compense. But  he  found,  at  the  first 
delicate  hint,  that  Waife  would  not 
hear  of  money,  though  the  ex-Come- 
dian did  not  fldfect  any  very  Quixotic 
notions  on  that  practical  subject. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  have 
rather  a  superstition  against  having 
more  money  in  my  hands  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  It  has  al- 
ways brought  rae  bad  luck.  And 
what  is  very  hard — ^the  bad  luck 
stays,  but  the  money  goes.  There  was 
that  splendid  sum  I  made  at  Gates- 
boro'.  You  should  have  seen  me 
counting  it  oyer.  I  could  not  have 
had  a  prouder  or  more  swelling  heart 
if  I  had  been  that  great  man  Mr. 
Elwes  the  miser.  And  what  bad 
luck  it  brought  me,  and  how  it  all 
frittered  itself  away  I  Nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  a  silk  ladder  and  an 
old  hurdy-gurdy,  and  I  sold  them  at 
half-price.  Then,  when  I  had  the  acci- 
dent which  cost  me  this  eye,  the  rail- 
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way  people  behaved  sogenerously^gave 
me  £120 — ^think  of  that  I  And  before 
three  days  the  money  was  all  gone !" 

"How  was  that?"  said  George, 
-half-amused,  half-pained——"  stolen, 
perhaps?" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Waife,  some- 
what gloomily,  "  bat  restored.  A 
poor  dear  old  man,  who  Uionght  very 
ill  of  me — and  I  don't  wonder  at  it — 
was  reduced  from  great  wealth  to 
great  poverty.  While  I  was  laid  up, 
my  landlady  read  a  newspaper  to  me, 
and  in  that  newspaper  was  an  ac- 
count of  his  reverse  and  destitution. 
But  I  was  accountable  to  him  for  the 
balance  of  an  old  debt,  and  that, 
with  the  doctor's  bills,  quite  covered 
my  £120.  I  hope  he  does  not  think 
quite  so  ill  of  me  now.  But  the  money 
brought  good-luck  to  him,  rather 
than  to  me.  Well,  sir,  if  you  were 
now  to  give  me  money,  I  should  be 
on  the  look-out  for  some  mournful 
calamity.  Gold  is  not  natural  to 
me.  Some  day,  however,  by-and-by, 
when  you  are  inducted  into  your  liv- 
ing, and  have  become  a  renowned 
preacher,  and  have  plenty  to  spare, 
with  an  idea  that  you  would  feel 
more  comfortable  in  your  mind  if 
yon  had  done  something  royal  for 
the  basket-maker,  I  will  ask  you  to 
help  me  to  make  up  a  sum,  which  I 
am  trying  by  degrees  to  save— an 
enormous  sum— -as  much  as  I  paid 
away  from  my  railway  compensation 
— ^I  owe  it  to  the  lady  who  lent  it 
to  release  Sophy  from  an  engagement 
which  I— certainly  without  anyj-e- 
morse  of  conscience — made  the  child 
break." 

"  Oh  yes  I  What  is  the  amount? 
Let  me  at  least  repay  that  debt." 

"Not  yet..  The  lady  can  wait— 
and  she  would  be  pleased  to  wait, 
because  she  deserves  to  wait— it 
would  be  unkind  to  her  to  pay  it  off 
at  once.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  if 
you  could  send  me  a  few  good  books 
for  Sophy  ? — ^instructive  ;  yet  not 
very,  very  dry.  And  a  French  dic- 
tionary—I  can  teach  her  French  when 
the  winter  days  close  in.  You  see  I 
am  not  above  being  paid,  sir.  But,  Mr. 
Morley,  there  is  a  great  favour  you 
can  do  me." 

"What  is  it?     Speak." 

"  Cautiously  refrain  from  doing  me 
a  great  disservice  I    Tou  are  going 


back  to  your  friends  and  relations. 
Never  speak  to  me  of  them.  Never 
describe  me  and  my  odd  ways.  Name 
not  the  lady,  nor — nor — nor-~the 
man  who  claimed  Sophy.  Your 
friends  might  not  hurt  me,  others 
might.  Talk  travels.  The  Hare  is 
not  long  in  its  fonn  when  it  has  a 
friend  in  a  Hound  that  gives  tongue. 
Promise  what  I  ask.  Promise  it  as 
'  man  and  gentleman.' " 

"  Certainly.  Yet  I  have  one  rela- 
tion to  whom  I  should  like,  with  yoor 
permission,  to  speak  of  you,  with 
whom  I  could  wish  you  acquainted. 
He  is  so  thorough  a  man  of  the  world 
that  he  might  suggest  some  method 
to  clear  your  good  name,  which  you 
yourself  would  approve.  My  unde, 
Colonel  Morley — ^" 

"  On  no  account  I"  cried  Waife, 
almost  fiercely,  and  he  evinced  so 
much  anger  and  uneasiness,  that  it 
was  long  before  George  could  pacify 
him  by  the  most  earnest  assurances 
that  his  secret  should  be  inviolably 
kept,  and  his  injunctions  faithiiillj 
obeyed.  No  men  of  the  world  con- 
sulted how  to  force  him  back  to  the 
world  of  men  that  he  fled  from !  No 
colonels  to  scan  him  with  martinet 
eyes,  and  hint  how  to  pipeclay  a  tar- 
nish! Waife's  apprehensions  grada- 
ally  allayed,  and  his  confidence  re- 
stored, one  fine  morning  G^rge  took 
leave  of  his  eccentric  benefactor. 

Waife  and  Sophy  stood  gazing  after 
him  from  their  garden-gate.  The 
cripple  leaning  lightly  on  the  cbild^s 
arm.  She  looked  with  anxious  fond- 
ness into  the  old  man's  thoughtfiil 
face,  and  clung  to  him  more  desely 
as  she  looked. 

"  Will  you  not  be  dull,  poor 
grandy  ? — will  you  not  miss  him?" 

"A  little  at  first,"  said  Waife, 
rousing  himself.  "  Education  is  a 
great  thing.  An  educated  mind,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  us  no  mischief— 
which  is  not  always  the  case— cannot 
be  withdrawn  from  our  existence 
without  leaving  a  blank  behind. 
Sophy,  we  must  seriously  set  to  work 
and  educate  ourselves !" 

"  We  will,  grandy,  dear,"  said 
Sophy,  with  decision ;  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards — "  K  I  cm  be- 
come very,  very  clever,  you  will  not 
pine  so  much  after  that  gentleman- 
will  jovty  grandy  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Bcong  a  ohapter  that  cornea  to  an  untimely  end. 


Winter  was  fer  advanced  when 
Montfort  Court  was  again  brighten- 
ed by  the  presence  of  its  lady.  A 
polite  letter  from  Mr.  Carr  Vipont 
bad  reached  her  before  leaving 
Windsor,  suggesting  how  mnch  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Vipont  interest  if  slie  would  con- 
sent to  visit  for  a  month  or  two  the 
seat  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  too 
long  neglected,  and  at  which  my 
lord  would  join  her  on  his  departure 
from  his  Highland  moors.  So  to  Ire- 
land went  Lady  Montfort.  My  lord 
did  not  join  her  there ;  but  Mr.  Carr 


Vipont  deemed  it  desirable  for  the 
Vipont  interest  that  the  wedded  pair 
should  reunite  at  Montfort  Court, 
where  all  the  Vipont  family  were  in- 
vited to  witness  their  felicity  or 
mitigate  their  ennui. 

But,  before  proceeding  another 
stage  in  this  history,  it  becomes  a 
just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
House  of  Vipont,  to  pause  and  place 
its  past  records  and  present  grandeur 
in  ftiUer  display  before  the  reveren- 
tial reader.  The  House  of  Vipont  I 
— what  am  I  about  ?  The  House  of 
Vipont  requires  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CIIAFTEB  VU. 

Th«  House  of  Vipont. — "  Majora  canamtuj* 


The  House  of  Vipont  I  Looking 
back  through  ages,  it  seems  as  if  the 
House  of  Vipont  were  one  continu- 
ous living  idiosyncrasy,  having  in  its 
progressive  development  a  connected 
onity  of  thought  and  action,  so  that 
through  all  the  changes  of  its  out- 
ward fonn  it  had  been  moved  and 
guided  by  the  same  single  spirit — 
**Xtf  rai  est  mort — ©*©«  leroiP^ — A 
Vipont  dies — live  th^  Viiwntl  De- 
spite its  high-sounding  Norman  name, 
the  House  of  Vipont  was  no  House  at 
all  for  some  generations  after  the 
Conquest.  The  first  Vipont  who 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  time, 
was  a  rude  soldier  of  Gascton  origin,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.— one  of  the 
thousand  fighting  men  who  sailed 
fix)m  Milford  Haven  with  the^stont 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  that  strange 
expedition  which  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  This  gallant  man 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  that 
fertile  island — some  Mac  or  some  0' 
vanished,  and  the  House  of  Vipont 
rose. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
the  House  of  Vipont,  though  recalled 
to  England  (leaving  its  Irish  acquisi- 
tions in  charge  of  a  fierce  cadet,  who 
served  as  middleman),  excused  itself 
from  the  Crusade,  and,  by  marriage 


with  a  rich  goldsmith^s  daughter,  was 
enabled  to  lend  moneys  to  those  who 
indulged  in  that  exciting  but  costly 
pilgrimage.  In  the  reign  of  John, 
the  House  of  Vipont  foreclosed  its 
mortgages  on  lands  thus  pledged,  and  , 
becan)e  possessed  of  a  very  fair  pro- 
perty in  England,  as  well  as  its  fiefe 
in  the  sister  isle. 

The  House  of  Vipont  took  no  part 
in  the  troublesome  politics  of  that 
day.  Discreetly  obscure,  it  attended 
to  its  own  fortunes,  and  felt  small 
interest  in  Magna  Charta,  During 
the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  Edwards, 
who  were  great  encouragers  of  mer- 
cantile adventure,  the  House  of  Vi- 
IK)nt,  shunning  Creoi,  B.annockbum, 
and  such  profitless  brawls,  intermar- 
ried with  London  traders,  and  got 
many  a  good  thing  out  of  the  Genoese. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  House 
of  Vipont  reaped  the  benefit  of  its 
past  forbearance  and  modesty.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Viponts  appear 
as  belted  knights — ^they  have  armorial 
bearings — ^they  are  Lancasterian  to 
the  backbone — ^they  are  exceedingly 
indignant  against  heretics — they  bum 
the  Lollards — they  have  places  in  the 
household  of  Queen  Joan,  who  was 
called  a  witch,  but  a  witch  is  a  very 
good  friend  when  she  wields  a  sceptre 
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instead  of  a  broomstiok.  And,  in 
proof  of  its  growing  importance,  the 
House  of  Yipont  marries  a  daughter 
of  the  then  mighty  House  of  DarreU. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  daring  the 
invasion  of  France,  the  House  of 
Vipont — ^being  afraid  of  the  dysen- 
teiy  which  carried  off  more  brave 
fellows  than  the  field  of  Agincourt 
—contrived  to  be  a  minor.  The 
Wars  of  the  Hoses  puzzled  the 
House  of  Yipont  sadly.  But  it 
went  through  that  perilous  ordeal 
with  singular  tact  and  success. 
The  manner  in  which  it  changed 
sides,  each  change  safe,  and  most 
changes  lucrative,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
On  the  whole,  it  preferred  the 
Yorkists;  it  was  impossible  to  be 
actively  Lancasterian,  with  Henry 
YI.  of  Lancaster  always  in  prison. 
And  thus,  at  the  death  of  Edward 
lY.,  the  House  of  Yipont  was 
Baron  Yipont  of  Yipont,  with 
twenty  manors..  Kichard  III.  counts 
ed  on  the  House  of  Yipont,  when 
he  left  London  to  meet  Bicbmond 
at  Bosworth — ^he  counted  without 
his  host.  The  House  of  Yipont  be- 
came again  intensely  Lancasterian, 
and  was  amongst  the  first  to  crowd 
round  the  litter  in  which  Henry 
YII.  entered  the  metropolis.  In 
that  reign  it  married  a  relation  of 
Empson^s — did  the  great  House  of 
Yinont !  and  as  nobles  of  elder  date 
had  become  scarce  and  poor,  Henry 
Yn.  was  pleased  to  make  the  House 
of  Yipont  an  earl — ^the  Earl  of 
Montfort.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  instead  of  burning  Lollards, 
the  House  of  Yipont  was  all  for  the 
Reformation — it  obtained  the  lands 
of  two  priories  and  one  abbey. 
Gorged  with  that  spoil,  the  House  of 
Yipont,  like  an  anaconda  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  slept  long.  But 
no,  it  slept  not.  Though  it  kept  itself 
still  as  a  mouse  during  the  reign  of 
bloody  Queen  Mary  (only  letting  it 
be  known  at  court  that  the  House 
of  Yipont  had  strong  papal  leanings) ; 
though  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  it  made  no  noise, 
the  House  of  Yipont  was  silently  in- 
flating its  lungs,  and  improving  its 
constitution.  Slept,  indeed  I  it  was 
wide  awake.  Then  it  was  that  it 
began  systematically  its  grand  policy 
of  alliances;  then,  was  it  sedulously 


grafting  its  olive  branches  on  the 
stems  of  those  fruitful  New  Houses 
that  had  sprung  up  with  the  Tudors; 
then,  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
provident  of  the  wants  of  the  mor- 
row, over  tiie  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  it  wove  the  interlacing  net- 
work of  useful  cousinhood!    Then, 
too,  it  began  to  build    palaces,  to 
enclose   parks — ^it   travelled,  too,  a 
little— did  the  House  of  Yipont!  it 
visited  Italy — it  conceived  a  taste ;  a 
very  elegant  House  became  the  Hoose 
of  Vipont  I    And  in  James's  reign, 
for  the  first  time,  the  House  of  Yipont 
got  the  Garter.      The  Civil  Ware 
broke  out — ^England  was  rent.    Peer 
and  knight  took  part  with  one  side 
or  the  other.    The  House  of  Yipont 
was  again  perplexed.    Certiunly  at 
the  commencement  it  was  all  for  King 
Charles.      But  when  Eing  Charles 
took  to  fighting,  the  House  of  Yipont 
shook  its  sagacious  head,  and  went 
about,  like  Lord  Falkland,  sighing 
"Peace,  peace!"    Finally  it  remem- 
bered its  neglected  estates  in  Ireland 
—its  duties  called  it  thither.     To 
Ireland  it  went,  discreetly  sad,  and, 
marrying    a   kinswoman    of    Lord 
Fauconberg — the  only  popular   and 
safe  connection  formed  by  the  Lord 
Protector's  family — it  was  safe  when 
Cromwell  visited   Ireland;   and   no 
less  safe  when  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored to  England.    During  the  reign 
of  the  merry  monarch,  the  House  of 
Yipont  was  a  courtier,  married  a 
beauty,  got  the  Garter  agun,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  became  the  fashion. 
Fashion  began  to  be  a  Power.    In 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  House  of 
Yipont   again   contrived    to    be   a 
minor,  who  came  of  age  Just  in  time 
to    take    the    oaths    of    fealty   to 
William  and  Mary.    In  case  of  ac- 
cidents, the  House  of  Yipont  kept 
on  friendly  terms  with    the   exiled 
Stuarts,  but  it  wrote  no  letters,  and 
cot  into  no  scrapes.     It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  Government,  under 
Sir  R.  Walpole,  established  the  con- 
stitutional and  parliamentary  system 
which  characterises  modern  freedom, 
that     the     puissance     accumulated 
through  successive  centuries  by  the 
House  of  Yipont  became  pre-emi- 
nently visible.    By  that  time  its  lands 
were  vast,  its  wealth  enormous;  its 
parliamentary  influence,  as  "  a  Great 
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loose,"  was  now  a  part  of  the  British 
Gonstitation.  At  this  period,  the 
House  of  Vipont  found  it  convenient 
to  rend  itself  into  two  grand  divl- 
sioDS— the  peer's  branch  and  the 
commoner's.  The  Honse  of  Com* 
mons  hsi  become  so  important 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Honse 
ofYipont  to  be  represented  there 
bj  a  great  commoner.  Thus  arose 
the  &mily  of  Oarr  Vipont.  That 
division,  owing  to  a  marriage  settle- 
ment favonring  a  younger  son  by 
the  heiress  of  the  Garrs,  carried  off 
a  good  slice  from  the  estate  of  the 
earldom — uno  aversOy  non  deficit 
oiUr; — ^the  earldom  moamed,  but 
replaced  the  loss  by  two  wealthy 
wedlocks  of  its  own;  and  had  long 
nnce  seen  cause  to  rejoice  that  its 
power  in  the  Upper  Chamber  was 
strengthened  by  snch  aid  in  the 
Lower.  For,  thanks  to  its  parlia- 
mentary influence,  and  the  aid  of  the 
great  commoner,  in  the  reign  of  George 
ni.  the  Honse  of  Yipont  became  a 
Marqaess.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  the  House  of  Vipont  had 
i  gone  on  prospering  and  progressiye. 
It  was  to  the  aristocracy  what  the 
Tim€8  newspaper  is  to  the  press. 
The  same  quick  sympathy  with 
pnblic  feeling — the  same  unity  of 
tone  and  purpose— the  same  adap- 
tability— ^and  something  of  the  same 
lofty  tone  of  superiority  to  the  petty 
interests  of  party.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  House  of  Vipont  was 
less  brilliant  than  the  Timea  news- 
paper, but  eloquence  and  wit,  neces- 
sary to  the  duration  of  a  newspaper, 
were  not  necessary  to  that  of  the 
House  of  Vipont.  Had  they  been  so, 
it  would  have  had  them  I 

The  Head  of  the  House  of  Vipont 
rarely  condescended  to  take  office. 
With  d  rent-roll,  loosely  estimated  at 
about  £170,000  a-year,  it  is  beneath  a 
man  to  take  from  the  public  a  paltry 
five  or  six  thousand  a-year,  and  un- 
dergo all  the  nndignified  abnse  of 
popular  ^assemblies,  and  ^*  a  ribald 
preas."  But  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  House  of  Vipont  should  be 
represented  in  any  cabinet  that  a 
constitutional  monarch  could  be 
advised  to  form.  Since  the  time  of 
Walpole,  a  Vipont  was  always  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  except  in 
those  rare  instanoea  when  the  coun- 


try was  infamously  misgoverned. 
The  cadets  of  the  House,  or  the 
senior  member  of  the  great  com- 
moner's branch  of  it,  sacrmced  their 
ease  to  fulfil  that  duty.  The  Montfort 
marquesses,  in  general,  were  content- 
ed with  situations  of  honour  in  the 
household,  as  of  Lord  Steward,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  Master  of  the 
Horse,  &c. — ^not  onerous  dignities; 
and  even  these  they  only  deigned 
to  accept  on  those  especial  occa- 
sions when  danger  threatened  the 
Star  of  Brunswick,  and  the  sense 
of  its  exalted  station  forbade  the 
House  of  Vipont  to  leave  its  country 
in  the  dark. 

Great  Houses  like  that  of  Vipont 
assist  the  work  of  civilisation  by 
ttie  law  of  their  existence.  They  are 
sure  to  have  a  spirited  and  wealthy 
tenantry,  to  whom,  if  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  popular  character  which 
doubles  political  influence,  they  are 
liberal  and  kindly  landlords.  Under 
their  sway  fens  and  sands  become 
fertile — ^agricultural  experiments  are 
tested  on  a  large  scale — cattle  and 
sheep  improve  in  breed — ^national 
capital  augments,  and  springing 
beneath  the  ploughshare,  circulates 
indirectly  to  speed  the  ship  and 
animate  the  loom.  Had  there  been 
no  Wobum,  no  Holkham,  no  Mont- 
fort Court,  England  would  be  the 
poorer  by  many  a  million.  Our 
great  Houses  tend  also  to  the  refine- 
ment of  national  taste ;  they  have 
their  show-places,  their  picture- 
ffiilleries,  their  beautiful  grounds. 
The  humblest  drawing-rooms  owe  an 
elegance  or  comfort — ^the  ^  smallest 
garden,  a  flower  or  esculent — to  the 
importations  which  luxury  borrowed 
from  abroad,  or  the  inventions  it 
stimulated  at  home,  for  the  original 
beneflt  of  great  Houses.  Having  a 
fair  share  of  such  merits,  in  common 
with  other  great  Houses,  the  House 
of  Vipont  was  not  without  good 
qnalities  peculiar  to  itself.  Precisely 
because  it  was  the  most  egotistical 
of  Houses,  filled  with  the  sense  of 
its  own  identity,  and  guided  by  the 
instincts  of  its  own  conservation,  it 
was  a  very  civil,  good-natured  House 
— courteous,  generous,  hospitable  ;  a 
House  (I  mean  the  Head  of  it,  not  of 
course  all  its  subordinate  members, 
including    even    the    august   Lady 
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Selina)  that  conld  bow  graciously, 
and  shak^  hands  with  yon.  Even  if 
you  had  no  vote  yourself,  you  might 
have  a  cousin  who  had  a  vote.  And 
once  admitted  into  the  family,  the 
House  adopted  you;  yon  had  only 
to  marry  one  of  its  remotest  rela- 
tions, and  the  House  sent  you  a  wed- 
ding present;  and  at  every  general 
election'  invited  you  to  rally  round 
your  connection — the  Marquess. 
Therefore,  next  only  to  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  the  House  of  Vipont  was 
that  British  institution,  the  roots  of 
which  were  the  most  widely  spread. 

Now  the  Viponts  had  for  long 
generations  been  an  energetic  race. 
Whatever  their  defects,  they  had 
exhibited  shrewdness  and  vigour. 
The  late  Marquess  (grandfather  to 
the  present)  had  been  perhaps  the 
ablest — (that  is,  done  most  for  the 
house  of  Vipont)— of  them  all.  Of 
a  grandiose  and  superb  mode  of 
living — of  a  majestic  deportment— €>f 
princely  manners— of  a  remarkable 
talent  for  the  management  of  all 
business,  whether  private  or  public 
— a  perfect  enthusiast  for  the  House 
of  Vipont,  and  aided  by  a  mar- 
chioness in  all  respects  worthy  of 
him,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the 
culminating  flower  of  the  venerable 
stem.  But  the  present  lord,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title  as  a  mere  child, 
was  a  melancholy  contrast,  not  only 
to  his  grandsire,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  his  progenitors.  Before 
his  time,  every  head  of  the  House  had 
done  something  for  it— even  the 
most  frivolous  had  contributed ;  one 
had  collected  the  pictures,  another 
the  statues,  a  third  the  medals,  a 
fourth  had  amassed  the  famous 
Vipont  library  ;  while  others  had  at 
least  married  heiresses,  or  augmented, 
through  ducal  lines,  the  splendour 
of  the  interminable  cousinhood.  The 
present  marquess  was  literally  nil. 
The  pith  of  the  Viponts  was  not  in 
him.  He  looked  well,  he  dressed 
well ;  if  life  were  only  the  dumb 
show  of  a  tableau,  he  would  have 
been  a  paragon  of  a  Marquess.  But 
he  was  like  the  watches  we  give  to 
little  children,  with  a  pretty  gilt 
dial-plate,  and  no  works  in  them. 
He  was  thoroughly  inert — there  was 
no  winding  him  up  ;  he  could  not 
manage  his  property— he  could  not 


answer  his  letters — ^very  few  of  them 
could  he  even  read  through.  Politics 
did  not  interest  him,  nor  literature, 
nor  field-sports.  He  shot,  it  is  truej 
but  mechanically — wondering,  per- 
haps, why  he  did  shoot.  He  attended 
races,  because  the  House  of  Vipont 
kept  a  racing  stud.  He  bet  on  his 
own  horses,  but  if  they  lost  showed 
no  vexation.  Admirers  (no  Miirquess 
of  Montfort  could  be  wholly  without 
them)  said,  "  What  fine  temper! 
what  good  breeding  I'^  it  was  nothing 
but  constitutional  apathy.  No  one 
could  call  him  a  bad  man — ^he  was  not 
a  profligate,  an  oppressor,  a  miser,  a 
spendthrift ;  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  be  a  bad  man  on  any 
account.  Those  who  bebeld  his 
character  at  a  distance  would  have 
called  him  an  exemplary  man.  The 
more  conspicuous  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, subscriptions,  charities,  the 
maintenance  of  grand  establishmentsi, 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
were  virtues  admirably  performed 
for  him  by  others.  But  the  phlegm 
or  nullity  of  his  being  was  not,  after 
all,  so  complete  as  I  have  made  it, 
perhaps,  appear.  He  had  one  sus- 
ceptibility, which  is  more  common 
with  women  than  with  mwi — the 
susceptibility  to  pique.  His  amour 
propre  was  unforgiving — pique  that, 
and  he  could  do  a  rash  thing,  a  fool- 
ish thing,  a  spiteful  thing-^-pique 
that,  and,  prodigious!  the  watch 
went !  He  had  a  rooted  pique  against 
his  marchioness.  Apparently  he 
had  conceived  this  pique  from  the 
very  first.  He  showed  it  passvely 
by  supreme  neglect;  he  showed  it 
actively  by  removing  her  from  all  the 
spheres  of  power  which  naturally  &11 
to  the  wife  when  the  husband  shuns 
the  details  of  business.  Evidently  he 
had  a  dread  lest  any  one  should  say, 
"  Lady  Montfort  influences  my  lord." 
Acconlingly,  not  only  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates  fell  to  Oair  Vl- 
gont,  but  even  of  his  gardens,  his 
ousehold,  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. It  was  Oarr  Vipont  or  Lady 
Selina  who  said  to  Lady  Montlbrt, 
''  Give  a  ball  "-«-'^  You  should  ask  bo 
and  so  to  dinner."  *'  Montfort  was 
much  hurt  to  see  the  old  lawn  at  tiie 
Twickenham  Villa  broken  up  by  those 
new  Iwsqueta.  True,  it  is  setded  on 
yon  as  a  jointure  house,  but  for  that 
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7617  reason  Montfort  is  sensitive," 
4c.,  &c.  In  fact  they  were  virtually 
as  separated,  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
as  if  legally  disunited,  and  as  if  Oarr 
Vipont  and  Lady  Selina  were  trus- 
tees or  intermediaries  in  any  polite 
approach  to  each  other.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
where  Lady  Montfort's  sphere  of 
action  did  not  interfere  with  her  hus- 
band^s  plans,  habits,  likings,  dislik- 
iDgs,  jealous  apprehensions  that  she 
should  be  supposed  to  have  any  ascen- 
dancy over  what  exclusively  belonged 
to  himself  as  Boifaineant  of  the  Vi- 
ponts,  she  was  left  free  as  air.  Ko  at- 
tempt at  masculine  control  or  coi\]ugal 
advice.  At  her  disposal  was  wealth 
'\nthout  stint — every,  luxury  the  soft 
could  desire— every  gewgaw  the  vain 
could  covet.  Had  her  pin-money, 
which  in  itself  was  the  revenue  of  an 
ordinary  peeress,  failed  to  satisfy  her 
wants-^had  she  grown  tired  of 
wearing  the  family  diamonds  and 
coveteU  new  gems  from  Golconda — a 
single  word  to  Oarr  Vipont  or  Lady 
Selina  would  have  been  answered  by 
a  earU  llanche  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. But  Lady  Montfort  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  extravagant  in 
her  tastes.  Strange  to  say,  in  the 
world  Lord  Montfort's  marriage  was 
called  a  love  match ;  he  had  married 
A  portionless  girl,  daughter  to  one  of 
his  poorest  and  obscurest  cousins, 
acainst  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
House  of  Vipont,  which  did  all  it 
ooald  for  poor  cousins  except  mar- 
rying them  to  its  chief.  But  Lady 
Montfort's  conduct  in  these  trying 
drcnmstances  was  admirable  and 
rare.  Few  affronts  can  humiliate  us 
unless  we  resent  them — and  in  vain. 
Lady  Montfort  had  that  exquisite 
dignity  which  gives  to  submission 
the  grace  of  cheerful  aoqnlesoenoe. 
That  in  the  gay  world  flatterers 
abonld  gather  round  a  young  wife  so 
eminenUy  hekutiful,  and  so  wholly 
left  by  her  husband  to  her  own 
gaidanoe,  was  inevitable.  But  at 
the  very  first  insinuated  compliment 
or  pathetic  condolence,  Lady  Mont- 
fort, so  meek  in  her  household,  was 
haughty  enough  to  have  daunted 
Lovelace.  She  was  thus  very  early 
felt  to  be  beyond  temptation,  and  the 
boldest  passed  on  nor  presumed  to 
tempt    She  was  unpopular;  called 


^ proud  and  freezing;'  she  did  not 
extend  the  influence  of  *  The  House ;' 
she  did  not  confirm  its  fashion — 
fashion  which  necessitates  social  ease, 
and  which  no  rank,  no  wealth,  no 
virtue  can  of  themselves  suffice  to 
give.  And  this  failure  on  her  part 
was  a  great  oflenoe  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House  of  Vipont.  "She  absolutely 
does  nothing  for  us,"  said  Lady  Se- 
lina; bat  Lady  Selina  in  her  heart 
was  well  pleased  that  to  her  in 
reality  thus  fell,  almost  without  a 
rival,  the  female  representation,  in  the 
great  world,  of  the  Vipont  honours. 
Lady  Selina  was  fashion  itself. 

Lady  Montfort's  social  peculiar- 
ity was  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  sought  the  society  of  persons 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  su- 
perior intellect,  whether  statesmen, 
lawyers,  authors,  philosophers,  art- 
ists. Intellectual  intercourse  Beemed 
as  if  it  were  her  native  atmosphere, 
from  which  she  was  h^itually  ba- 
nished, to  which  she  returned  with 
an  instinctive  yearning  and  a  new 
zest  of  life; '  yet  was  she  called,  even 
here,  nor  seemingly  without  justice 
— capricious  and  unsteady  in  her 
likings.  These  clever  personages, 
after  a  little  wiiile,  all  seemed  to  dis- 
appoint her  expectations  of  them ;  she 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  each  with 
cordial  earnestness ;  slid  from  the  ac- 
quaintance \vith  weary  languor;  never, 
after  all,  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

^  And  so  wondrous  lovely  I  Nothing 
so  rare  as  beauty  of  the  high  type ; 
genius  and  beauty,  indeed,  are  both 
rare;  genius,  which  is  the  beauty  of 
the  mind — beauty,  which  is  the 
genius  of  the  body.  But,  of  the  two, 
beauty  is  the  rarer.  All  of  us  can 
count  on  our  fingers  some  forty  or 
fifty  persons  of  undoubted  and  illus- 
trious genius,  including  those  famous 
in  action,  letters,  art.  But  can  any 
of  us  remember  to  have  seen  more 
than  four  or  five  specimens  of  first- 
rate  ideal  beauty?  Whosoever  had 
seen  Lady  Montfort  would  have  rank- 
ed her  amongst  such  four  or  five  in 
his  recollection.  There  was  in  her 
face  that  lustrous  dazzle  to  which  the 
Latin  Poet,  perhaps,  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  the 

«Nltor 
Splendentis  Parlo  mannore  pnrins.     .    . 
Et  Toltas,  nlmlnm  lubricuf  adBploi,** 
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and  which  an  English  poet,  with  the 
less  sensnons  but  more  spiritaal  ima- 
gination of  northern'  genius,  has  de- 
scribed in  lines  that  an  English  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  see  rescued  from 
oblivion : — 

"  Her  foc«  was  like   the  milky  way  T  the 
aky, 
A   meeting     of    gentle   Ilgbti  without   a 
name.*^ 

The  eyes  so  purely  bright,  the  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  colouring  between 
the  dark  (not  too  dark)  hair,  and  the 
ivory  of  the  skin;  such  sweet  radiance 
in  the  lip  when  it  broke  into  a  smile. 


And  it  was  said  that  in  her  maiden 
day,  before  Caroline  Lindsay  became 
Marchioness  of  Montfort,  that  smile 
was  the  most  joyous  thing  imagin- 
able. Absurd  now;  you  would  not 
think  it,  but  that  statd^  lady  bad 
been  a  wild  fanciful  girl,  with  the  mer- 
riest laugh  and  the  quickest  tear,  fill- 
ing the  air  round  her  with  April  sun- 
shine. Certainly,  no  beings  ever  yet 
lived  the  life  Nature  intended  them 
to  live,  nor  had  fair  play  for  heart 
and  mind,  who  contrived,  by  hook  or 
by  crook — ^to  marry  the  wrong  per- 
son I 


OHAPTEB  vm. 


The  interior  of  the  Great  House.  The  British  Constitution  at  home  in  a  FamilyParty. 


Great  was  the  family  gathering 
that  Christmas-tide  at  Montfort 
Court  Thither  flocked  the  cousins 
of  the  House  in  all  degrees  and  of 
various  rank.4.  From  dukes  who 
had  nothing  left  to  wish  for  that 
kings  and  cousinhoods  can  give,  to 
briefless  barristers  and  aspiring  cor- 
nets, of  equally  good  blood  with  the 
dukes — ^the  superb  family  united  its 
motley  scions.  Sach  reunions  were 
frequent,  they  belonged  to  the  here- 
ditary policy  of  the  House  of  Vipont 
On  this  occasion  the  muster  of  the 
clan  was  more  significant  than  usual ; 
there  was  a  **  crisis  "  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  British  empire. 
A  new  Government  had  been  sud- 
denlv  formed  within  the  last  six 
i^eeks,  which  certainly  portended 
some  direful  blow  on  our  ancient  in- 
stitutions, for  the  House  of  Yipont 
had  not  been  consulted  in  its  arrange- 
ments, and  was  wholly  unrepresented 
in  the  Ministry,  even  by  a  lordship  of 
the  Treasury.  Carr  Vipont  had  there- 
fore summoned  the  patriotic  and  re- 
sentful kindred. 

It  is  an  hour  or  so  after  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner.  The  gentlemen 
have  joined  the  ladies  in  the  state 
suite,  a  suite  which  the  last  Mar- 
quess had  rearranged  and  redecorated 
in  his  old  dge— during  the  long  ill- 
ness that  finally  conducted  him  to 
his  ancestors.  During  his  earlier 
years  that  princely  Marquess  had  de- 


serted Montfort  Court  for  a  seat 
nearer  to  London,  and  therefore  much 
more  easily  filled  with  tiiat  brilliant 
society  of  which  he  had  been  long 
the  ornament  and  centre;  railways 
not  then  existing  for  the  annihilation 
of  time  and  space,  and  a  journey  to  a 
northern  county  four  days  with  post- 
horses,  making  the  invitations  even  of 
a  Marquess  of  Montfort  nnalluring  to 
languid  beauties  and  gouty  minist^s. 
But  nearing  the  end  of  his  worldly 
career,  this  long  neglect  of  the  dw^- 
ing  identified  with  his  hereditary 
titles,  smote  the  oonsdenoe  of  the  il- 
lustrious sinner.  And  other  occupa- 
tions beginning  to  pall,  his  lordship, 
accompanied  and  cheerod  by  a  chap- 
lain, who  had  a  fine  taste  in  the  deco- 
rative arts,  came  resolutely  to  Mont- 
fort Court ;  and  there,  surrounded 
with  architects,  and  gilders,  and  up- 
holsterers, redeemed  his  errors ;  and, 
soothed  by  the  reflection  of  the  pal- 
ace provided  for  his  successor  added 
to  his  vaults — a  coffin. 

The  suite  expands  before  the  eye. 
You  are  in  the  gfand  drawing-room, 
copied  from  that  of  Versailles.  That 
is  the  picture,  full  length,  of  the  late 
Marquess  in  his  robes ;  its  pendent  ij 
the  late  Marchioness,  his  wife.  That 
table  of  malachite  is  a  present  from 
the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander; 
the  vase  of  S^vre  which  rests  on  it 
was  made  for  Marie  Antoinette— «ee 
her  portrait  enamelled  in  the  centre. 


*  SuoKLnro. 
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Through  the  open  door  at  the  far 
end  yonr  eye  loses  itself  in  a  vista  of 
other  pompons  chambers — ^the  mnsic- 
room,  the  statne  hall,  the  orangery ; 
other  rooms  there  are  appertaining 
to  the  snite — ^a  ball-room  nt  for  Ba- 
bylon, a  library  that  might  have 
adorned  Alexandria — ^bnt  they  are 
not  lighted,  nor  required,  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  it  is  strictly  a  family  party, 
sixty  guests  and  no  more. 

In  the  drawing-room  three  whist- 
tables  carry  off  the  more  elderly  and 
grave.  The  piano,  in  the  mosic-room, 
attracts  a  younger  group.  Lady  Se- 
lina  Vipont's  eldest  daughter  Hono- 
ria,  a  young  lady  not  yet  brought 
out,  but  about  to  be  brought  out  the 
next  season,  is  threading  a  wonder- 
fally  intricate  German  piece, — 

HLlnkedmnBlo long  drawn  out P 

with  variations.  Her  science  is  con- 
summate. !N'o  pains  have  been  spared 
on  her  education ;  elaborately  accom- 
plished, she  is  formed  to  be  the  sym- 
pathising spouse  of  a  wealthy  states- 
man. £sid  V  Hontfort  is  seated  by  an 
elderly  duchess,  who  is  good-natured, 
and  a  great  talker ;  near  her  are  seat- 
ed two  middle-aged  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  conversing  with  her  till  the 
duchess,  having  cut  in,  turned  dia- 
logue into  monologue. 

The  elder  of  these  two  gentlemen 
is  Mr.  Carr  Vipont,  bald,  with  clipped 
parliamentary  whiskers;  values  him- 
self on  a  Ukeness  to  Canning,  but 
with  a  portlier  presence-— looks  a 
Urge-acred  man.  Oarr  Vipont  has 
about  £40,000  a  year;  has  often  re- 
fosed  office  for  himself,  while  taking 
care  that  other  Yiponts  should  have 
it;  is  a  great  anthcnity  in  Committee 
business  and  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  speaks  very  seldom, 
and  at  no  great  length,  never  argu- 
ing, merely  stating  his  opinion,  car- 
ries great  weight  vrith  him,  and  as 
he  votes,  vote  fifteen  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Vipont,  besides  ad- 
miring satellites.  He  can  the^fore 
turn  divisions,  And  has  decided  the 
fate  of  cabinets.  A  pleasant  man,  a 
little  consequential,  but  the  reverse 
of  haughty — ^unctuously  overbearing. 
The  otiber  gentleman,  to  whom  he  is 
listening,  is  our  old  acquaintance 
Colonel  Alban  Vipont  Morley — ^Dar- 
rell^s  friend—George's  uncle— -a  man 


of  importance,  not  inferior,  indeed,  to 
that  of  his  kinsman  Carr ;  an  autho- 
rity in  club-rooms,  an  oracle  in  draw- 
ing-rooms, a  first-rate  man  of  the 
"beau  m&nde,  Alban  Morley,  a 
younger  brother,  had  entered  the 
Guaras  young;  retired,  young  also, 
fh)m  the  Guards  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  on  receipt  of  a  legacy 
from  an  old  aunt,  which,  with 
the  interest  derived  from  the  sum 
at  which  he  sold  his  commission, 
allowed  him  a  clear  income  of  £1000 
a-year.  This  modest  income  sufficed 
for  all  his  wants,  fine  gentleman 
though  he  was.  He  had  refused  to  go 
into  Parliament — ^refused  a  high  place 
in  a  public  department.  Single  him- 
self, he  showed  his  respect  for  wed- 
lock by  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
marriages  of  other  people,— jost  as 
Earl  Warwick,  too  wise  to  set  up  for 
a  king,  gratified  his  passion  for  roy- 
alty by  becoming  tne  king-maker. 
The  colonel  was  exceedingly  accom- 
plished, a  very  fair  scholar,  knew 
most  modern  languages.  In  piunting 
an  amateur,  jn  music  a  connoisseur; 
witty  at  times,  and  with  wit  of  a 
high  quality,  but  thrifty  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  it ;  too  wise  to  be  known 
as  a  wit.  Manly  too,  a  daring  rider, 
who  had  won  many  a  fox's  bra&,  a 
famous  deer-stalker,  and  one  of  the 
few  English  gentlemen  who  still  keep 
up  the  noble  art  of  fencing — ^twice  a- 
week  to  be  seen,  foil  in  hand,  against 
all  comers  in  Angelo's  rooms.  Thin, 
well-shaped,— not  handsome,  my  dear 
young  lady,  far  from  it,  but  with  an 
air  so  thoroughbred,  that,  had  you 
seen  him  in  the  day  when  the  opera- 
house  had  a  crush-room  and  a  fops' 
alley— «een  him  in  either  of  those 
resorts,  surrounded  by  elaborate  dan- 
dies, and  showy  beauty ^men— dandies 
and  beauty-men  would  have  seemed 
to'you  seeond-rate  and  vulgar;  and 
the  eye,  fascinated  by  that  quiet  form 
— pliun  in  manner,  plain  in  dress, 
plain  in  feature — you  would  have 
said,  "How  very  distinguished  it  ia 
to  be  so  plain !"  Knowing  the  great 
world  from  the  core  to  the  cuticle, 
and  on  that  knowledge  basing  autho- 
rity and  position.  Colonel  Morley 
was  not  calculating,-«-Dot  cunning,— 
not  suspicious.  His  sagacity  the 
more  quick  because  its  movements 
were  straightforward.    Intimate  with 
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the  greatest,  but  songht,  not  seeking. 
Not  a  flatterer  nor  a  parasite.  But 
when  his  advice  was  asked  (even  if 
advice  necessitated  reproof),  giving 
it  with  military  candour.  In  fine,  a 
man  of  such  social  reputation  as  ren- 
dered him  an  ornament  and  prop  to 
the  House  of  Vipont ;  and  with  un- 
suspected depths  of  intelligence  and 
feeling  which  lay  in  the  lower  strata 
of  his  knowledge  of  this  world,  to 
witness  of  some  other  one,  and  justi- 
fied Darrell  in  commending  a  boy  like 
Lionel  Haughton  to  the  Oolonel's 
friendly  care  and  admonitory  coun- 
sels. The  Colonel,  like  other  men, 
had  his  weakness,  if  weakness  it  can 
be  called :  he  believed  that  the  House 
of  Vipont  was  not  merely  the  Corin- 
tiiian  capital,  but  the  embattled  keep 
— not  merely  the  dulce  decus^  but 
the  pramdium  coltunenque  rerum 
of  the  British  monarchy.  He  did 
not  boast  of  his  connection  with  the 
House;  he  did  not  provoke  your 
spleen  by  enlarging  on  its  mani- 
fold virtues;  he  would  often  have 
his  harmless  jest  against  its  members, 
or  even  against  its  pretensions,  but' 
such  seeming  evidences  of  forbear- 
ance or  candour  were  cunning  devices 
to  mitigate  envy.  His  devotion  to 
the  House  was  not  obtrusive,  it  was 
profound.  He  loved  the  House  of 
Vipont  for  the  sake  of  England,  he 
loved  England  for  the  sake  of  the 
House  of  Vipont  Had, it  been  pos- 
sible, by  some  tremendous  reversal 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  to 
dissociate  the  cause  of  England  from 
the  cause  of  the  House  of  Vipont, 
the  Colonel  would  have  said — "  Save 
at  least  the  Ark  of  the  Constitution  I 
and  rally  round  the  old  House  I" 

The  Colonel  had  none  of  Guy  Dar- 
rell's  infirmity  of  familypride;  he  cared 
not  a  rush  for  mere  pedigrees — much 
too  liberal  and  enlightened  for  such 
obsolete  prejudices.  No !  He  knew 
the  world  too  well  not  to  be  quite 
aware  thai  old  family  and  long  pedi- 
crees  are  of  no  use  to  a  man  if  he 
has  not  some  money  or  some  merit 
Bat  it  was  of  use  to  a  man  to  be  a 
cousin  of  the  House  of  Vipont,  though 
without  any  money,  without  any  merit 
at  all.  It  was  of  use  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  British  institution;  it 
was  of  use  to  have  a  legitimate  inde- 
feasible right  to  share  in  the  admin- 


istration and  patronage  of  an  empire, 
on  which  (to  use  a  novel  illustration) 
"the  sun  never  sets."  You  might 
want  nothing  for  yourself—the  Cok>- 
nel  and  the  Marquess  equally  wanted 
nothing  for  themselves;  but  man  is 
not  to  be  a  selfish  egotist!  Man  has 
cousins — ^his  cousins  may  want  some- 
thing. Demosthenes  denounces,  in 
words  that  inflame  every  manly 
breast,  the  ancient  Greek  who  does 
not  love  his  Polis  or  Statb,  even 
though  he  take  nothing  from  it  bat 
barren  honour,  and  contribute  to- 
wards it— 4  great  many  disagreeable 
taxes.  As  the  Polib  to  the  Greek, 
was  the  House  of  Vipont  to  Alban 
Vipont  Morley.  It  was  the  most 
beautiful,  touching  affection  imagin- 
able !  Whenever  the  House  was  in  dif- 
ficulties— ^whenever  it  was  threatened 
by  a  Ckibis — ^the  Colonel  was  by  its 
side,  sparing  no  pains,  neglecting  no 
means,  to  get  the  Ark  of  the  Consti- 
tution back  into  smooth  water.  That 
duty  done,  he  retired  again  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  scorned  all  other  re- 
ward than  the  still  whisper  of  ap- 
plauding conscience. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alban  Morley,  whose 
voice,  though  low  and  subdued  in 
tone,  was  extr^ely  distinct^  with  a 
perfect  enunciation — "  Yes,  it  is  quite 
true,  my  nephew  has  taken  order»— 
his  defect  in  speech,  if  not  quite  re- 
moved, has  ceased  to  be  any  obstacle, 
even  to  eloquence;  an  occasional 
stammer  may  be  efiective — it  in- 
creases interest,  and  when  the  right 
word  comes,  there  is  the  charm  of 
surprise  in  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
George  will  be  0  very  distinguished 
clergyman." 

Mb.  Caer  Vipont. — "We  want 
one— the  House  wants  a  very  dis- 
tinguished clergyman ;  we  have  none 
at  this  moment—* not  a  bishop— 
not  even  a  dean ;  all  mere  parish  par- 
sons, and  among  them  not  one  we 
could  push.  Very  odd,  with  more 
than  forty  livings  too.  But  the 
Viponts  seldom  take  to  the  Church 
kindly — George  must  be  pushed. 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  we 
want  a  bishop:  a  bishop  would  be 
useful  in  the  present  obisib.  (Look- 
ing round  the  rooms  proudly,  and 
softening  his  voice)— A  numerous 
gathering,  Morley  I  This  demonstra- 
tion will  strike   terror  in  Downing 
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Street — eh?  The  old  house  stands 
firm — ^never  was  a  family  so  nnited : 
all  here,  I  think — ^that  is,  all  worth 
naming — all,  except  Sir  James,  whom 
Montfort  chooses  to  dislike,  and 
Greorge — and  (Jeorge  comes  to-mor- 
row." 

Ck>LONEL  MoELEY. — **  You  forget 
the'  most  eminent  of  all  onr  connec- 
tions— ^the  one  who  coald  indeed 
strike  terror  into  Doling  Street, 
were  his  voice  to  he  heard  again  ?" 

Oabb  Vipont. — "  Whom  do  yon 
mean  ?  Ah,  I  know  I — Guy  Darrell. 
His  wife  was  a  Yipont — and  he  is 
not  here.  But  he  has  long  since 
ceased  to  communicate  with  any  of 
US — ^the  only  connection  that  ever  fell 
away  from  the  honse  of  Vipont — 
especially  in  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent. Singular  man  I  For  all  the 
use  he  is  to  ns,  he  might  as  well  he 
dead  I  But  he  has  a  fine  fortune — 
what  will  he  do  with  it?" 

Thb  Buohess. — "My  dear  Lady 
Montfort,  yon  have  hart  yonrself 
with  that  paper-cutter." 

Lady  Montpobt. — "No,  indeed. 
HnshI  we  are  disturbing  Mr.  Oarr 
Vipont." 

The  Duchesss,  in  awe  of  Carr 
Vipont,  sinks  her  voice,  and  gabbles 
on — whisperously. 

Cabb  Vipont  (resuming  the  sub- 
ject).— "A  very  nne  fortune — what 
will  he  do  with  it?" 

Colonel  Mobley. — "  I  don't  know, 
bnt  I  had  a  letter  from  him  some 
months  ago." 

Oabb  vipont. — "You  had — and 
never  told  me!" 

Colonel  Mobley. — "Of  no  import- 
ance to  you,  my  dear  Carr.  His  letter 
merely  introduced  to  me  a  charming 
young  fellow — ^a  kinsman  of  his  own 
(no  Vipont) — ^Lionel  Haughton,  son 
of  poor  Charlie  Haughton,  whom  yon 
m&j  remember." 

Oabb  Vipont. — "Yes,  a  handsome 
scamp— went  to  the  dogs.  So  Dar- 
rell takes  up  Charlie's  son — ^what  1 
aa  his  heir  ?" 

Colonel  Mobley. — "  In  his  letter 
to  me  he  anticipated  that  question  in 
the  negative." 

Oabb  Vipont. — "  Has  Darrell  any 
nearer  kinsman?" 

Colonel  Mobley. — "Not  that  I 
know  of." 

Oabb  Vipont. — "Perhaps  he  will 


select  one  of  his  wife's  family  for 
his  heir — a  Vipont;  I  should  not 
wonder." 

Colonel  Mobley  (dryly). — "  I 
should.  But  why  may  not  Darrell 
marry  again?  I  always  thought  he 
would — ^I  think  so  still." 

Oabb  Vipont  (glancing  towards 
his  own  daughter  Honoria). — 
"  Well,  a  wife  well  chosen  might 
restore  him  to  society,  and  to  us. 
Pity,  indeed,  that  so  great  an  intel- 
lect should  be  suspended--^  voice  so 
eloquent  hushed.  You  are  rig^t ;  in 
this  OBisis,  Guy  Darrell  once  more  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  shou]^ 
have  all  we  required — an  orator,  a 
debater!  Very  odd,  but  at  this 
moment  we  have  no  speakers — ^ws, 
the  Viponts!" 

Colonel  Mobley. — "  Yourself?" 

Oabb  Vipont. — ^*'  You  are  too  kind. 
I  can  speak  on  occasions;  but  regu- 
larly, no.  Too  much  drudgery — ^not 
young  enough  to  take  to  it  now.  So 
you  think  Darrell  will  marry  agdn? 
A  remarkably  fine-looking  fellow 
when  I  last  saw  him :  not  old  yet ;  I 
dare  say,  well  preserved.  I  wish  I 
had  thought  of  asking  him  here 
—Montfort!"  (Lord  Montfort,  with  - 
one  or  two  male  friends,  was  passing 
by  towards  a  billiard-room,  opening 
through  a  side-door  from  the  regular 
suite)—"  Montfort!  only  think,  we 
forgot  to  invite  Guy  Darrell.  Js  it 
too  late  before  our  party  breaks 
up?" 

LoBD  Montfobt  (sullenly). — "  I 
don't  choose  Guy  Darrell  to  be  in- 
vited to  my  house." 

Oarr  Vipont  was  literally  atun- 
ned  by  a  reply  so  contumacious. 
Lord  Montfort  demur  at  what  Carr 
Vipont  suggested !  He  could  not  be- 
lieve his  senses. 

"Not  choose,  my  dear  Montfort! 
you  are  joking.  A  monstrous  dever 
fellow,    Guy   DarreU,   and   at   this 

OBISIfr— " 

"I  hate  clever  fellows — ^no  such 
bores!"  said  Lord  Montfort,  break- 
ing frtnn  the  caressing  clasp  of 
Carr  Vipont,  and  stalking  away. 

"  Spare  your  regrets,  nw  dear  Oarr," 
said  Colonel  Morley.  "  Darrell  is  not 
in  England — ^I  rather  believe  he  is  in 
Verona."  Therewith  the  Colonel  saun- 
tered towards  the  group  gathered 
round  the  piano.    A  little  time  after- 
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wards  Lady  Montfort  escaped  from  the 
Dnohess,  and,  iniDgling  oonrteonsly 
with  her  livelier  gnests,  fonnd  herself 
dose  to  Colonel  Morley.  "  Will  you 
give  me  my  revenge  at  chess  ?"  she 
asked,  with  her  rare  smile.  The 
Oolonel  was  charmed.  As  they  sat 
down  and  ranged  their  men,  Lady 
Montfort  remarked  carelessly — 

"I  overheard  you  say  vou  had 
lately  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dar- 
rell.  Does  he  write  as  if  well — cheer- 
ful? You  remember  that  I  was 
much  with  his  daughter,  much  in 
his  house,  when  I  was  a  child.  He 
was  ever  most  kind  to  me.''  Lady 
Kontfort's  voice  here  faltered. 

"He  writes  with  no  reference  to 
himself,  his  health  or  his  spirits. 
But  his  young  kinsman  described  him 
to  me  as  in  good  health — ^wonder- 
fuUy  voung-looking  for  his  years. 
But  cheerful— no!  Darrell  and  I 
entered  the  world  together ;  we  were 
friends  as  much  as  a  man  so  busy 
and  so  eminent  as  he  could  be  friends 
with  a  man  like  myself,  indolent  by 
habit,  and  obscure  out  of  Mayfair.  I 
know  his  nature ;  we  both  know  some- 
thing of  his  family  sorrows.  He  can- 
not be  happy  1  Impossible  I — alone — 
childless— secluded.  Poor  Darrell, 
abroad  now;  in  Verona,  too! — the 
dullest  place!  in  mourning  still  for 
Romeo  and  Juliet! — 'Tis  your  turn 
to  move.  In  his  letter  Darrell  talked 
of  ^ing  on  to  Greece,  Asia — ^pene- 
trating into  the  depths  of  Africa — ^the 
wildest  schemes !  Dear  County  Guy, 
as  we  called  him  at  Eton ! — ^what  a 
career  his  might  have  been !  Don't 
let  us  talk  of  him,  it  makes  me  mourn- 
ful. Like  Goethe,  I  avoid  painful 
subjects  upon  principle." 

Lady  Montfobt. — "No — we  will 
not  talk  of  him.  No — I  take  the 
Queen's  pawn.  No,  we  will  not 
talk  of  him!— no!" 

The  &me  proceeded ;  the  Colonel 
was  wiwin  three  moves  of  check- 
mating his  adversary.  Forgetting 
the  resolution  come  to,  he  said,  as 
she  paused,  and  seemed  despondently 
meditating  a  hopeJoss  defence — 

"  Pray,  my  fair  cousin,  what  makes 
Montfort  dislike  my  old  friend  Dar- 
reU!" 

"Dislike!  Does  he?  Idon'tknow. 


Vanquished  again,  Oolonel  Morley  1" 
She  rose;  and,  as  he  restored  the 
chessmen  to  their  box.  she  leant 
thoughtfully  over  the  table. 

"  This  young  kinsman,  will  he  not 
be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Darrell  ?" 

"He  would  be  a  comfort  and  a 

Sride  to  a  father;  but  to  Darrell,  so 
istant  a  kinsman— comfort  !--why 
and  how?  Darrell  will  provide  for 
him,  that  is  aU.  A  very  gentleman- 
like young  man — gone  to  Paris  by 
my  advice — ^wants  polish  and  know- 
ledge of  life.  When  he  comes  back 
he  must  enter  society;  I  have  put 
his  name  up  at  White's ;  may  I  in- 
troduce him  to  you  ?" 

Lady  Montfort  hesitated,  and  af- 
ter a  pause,  said,  almost  rudely, 
"No." 

She  left  the  Colonel,  slightly  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  passed  into 
the  billiard-room  with  a  quick  step. 
Some  ladies  were  already  tnere,  look- 
ing at  the  players.  Lord  Montfort 
was  chalking  his  cue.  Lady  Mont- 
fort walked  straight  up  to  him;  her 
colour  was  heightenea;  her  lip  was 
quivering:  she  placed  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  with  a  wife-like  bold- 
ness. It  seemed  as  if  she  had  come  j 
there  to  seek  him  from  an  impulse  of  I 
affection.  She  asked  with  a  hurried  i 
fluttering  kindness  of  voice,  "If  he 
had  been  successful?" — ^and  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name.  Lord 
Montfort^s  countenance,  before  mere- 
ly apathetic,  now  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  extreme  distaste.  ^  Come 
to  teach  me  to  make  a  cannon,  I  sup- 
pose !"  he  said  mutteringly,  and  turn- 
ing from  her,  contemplated  the  balls 
and  missed  the  cannon. 

"  Rather  in  my  way,  Lady  Mont- 
fort," said  he  then,  and  retiring  to  a 
comer,  said  no  more. 

Lady  Montfort's  countenance  be- 
came still  more  flushed.  She  lingered 
a  moment,  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  unconmionly  animated,  gracious, 
fEiscinating.  As  she  retired  with  her 
lady  guests  for  the  night  she  looked 
round,  saw  Colonel  Morley,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  "  Your  nephew 
comes  here  to-morrow,"  said  she, 
"  my  old  playfellow ;  impossible  quite 
to  forget  old  friends-^good  night." 
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•*'  Les  eztremes  ae  toucbenf* 


The  next  day  the  gentlemen  were 
dispersed  oat  of  doors — ^a  large  shoot- 
ing party.  Tliose  who  did  not  shoot, 
walked  forth  to  inspect  the  racing  stad 
or  the  model  farm.  The  ladies  h^ 
taken  their  walk ;  some  were  in  their 
own  rooms,  some  in  the  reception- 
rooms,  at  work,  or  reading,  or  listening 
to  the  piano — Honoria  Oarr  Vipont 
agsun  performing.  Lady  Montfort  was 
absent ;  Lady  Selina  kindly  supplied 
the  hostess's  place.  Lady  oelina  was 
embroidering,  with  great  skill  and 
taste,  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  eldest 
boy,  who  was  just  entered  at  Oxford, 
having  left  Eton  with  a  reputation  of 
being  &e  neatest  dresser,  and  not 
the  worst  cricketer,  of  that  renowned 
edncationfid  institute.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  fine  ladies  are 
not  sometimes  very  fond  mothers  and 
affectionate  wives.  Lady  Selina,  be- 
yond her  &mily  circle,  was  trivial, 
onsympathising,  cold-hearted,  super- 
cilious by  temperament,  never  kind 
but  through  policy,  artificial  as  clock- 
work. Buc  in  her  own  home,  to  her 
husband,  her  children.  Lady  Selina 
was  a  very  good  sort  or  woman.  De- 
votedly attached  to  Can-  Vipont,  ex- 
aggerating his  talents,  thinking  him 
the  first  man  in  England,  careful  of 
his  honour,  zealous  for  his  interests, 
soothing  in  his  cares,  tender  in  his 
idlmente.  To  her  girls  prudent  and 
watchful — to  her  boys  indulgent  and 
caressing.  Minutely  attentive  to  the 
education  of  the  first,  according  to 
her  highbred  ideas  of  education — ^and 
they  really  were  "superior"  girls, 
with  much  instruction  and  well- 
balanced  minds.  Less  authoritative 
with  the  last,  because  boys  being  not 
under  her  immediate  control,  her 
sense  of  responsibility  allowed  her  to 
display  more  fondness  and  less  dig- 
nity in  her  intercourse  with  them 
than  with  voung  ladies  who  must 
learn  from  her  example,  as  well  as 
her  precepts,  the  patrician  decorum 
which  becomes  the  smooth  resnlt 
of  impulse  restrained  and  emotion 
checked.  Boys  might  make  a  noise 
in  the  world,  girls  should  make  none. 


Lady  Selina,  then,  was  working  the 
slippers  for  her  absent  son,  her  heart 
being  full  of  him  at  that  moment. 
She  was  describing  his  character, 
and  expatiating  on  his^  promise  to 
two  or  three  attentive  listeners,  aJl 
interested,  as  being  themselves  of  the 
Yipont  brood,  in  the  probable  destiny 
of  the  heir  to  the  Oair  Yiponts. 

"  In  short,"  said  Lady  Selina,  wind- 
ing up,  "as  soon  as  Reginald  is  of 
age  we  shall  get  him  into  t^arliament 
Oarr  has  always  lamented  that  he 
himself  was  not  broken  into  ofiSee 
early;  Reginald  must  be.  Nothing 
so  requisite  for  public  men  as  early 
training— makes  them  practical,  and 
not  too  sensitive  to  what  those  horrid 
newspaper  men  say.  That  was  Pitt's 
great  advantage.  Reginald  has  am- 
bition ;  he  should  have  occupation  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  It  is  an 
anxious  thing  for  a  mother,  when  a 
son  is  good-looking — such  danger  of 
his  being  spoiled  by  the  women — 
yes,  my  dear,  it  if  a  small  foot,  very 
small — ^his  father^s  foot." 

"  If  Lord  Montfort  should  have  no 
family,"  said  a  somewhat  distant  and 
subaltern  Yipont,  whisperingly  and 
hesitating,  "  does  not  the  title — " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Lady  * 
Selina ;  "  no,  the  title  does  not  come 
to  us.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought, 
but  the  marquessate,  in  that  case,  is 
extinct.  No  other  heir-male  from 
Gilbert,  the  first  Marquess.  Oarr 
says  there  is  even  likely  to  be  some 
dispute  about  the  earldom.  The 
Barony,  of  course,  is  s^e ;  goes  with 
the  Irish  estates,  and  most  of  the 
English — ^and  goes  (don^t  yon  know?) 
— ^to  Sir  James  Yipont,  the  last  per- 
son who  ought  to  have  it ;  the  quiet- 
est; stupidest  creature;  not  brought 
up  to  the  sort  of  thing — ^a  mere  gen- 
tleman farmer  on  a  small  estate  in 
Devonshire." 

"He  is  not  here?" 

"  No.  Lord  Montfort  does  not  like 
him.  Yery  natural.  Nobody  does 
like  his  heir,  if  not  his  own  child, 
and  some  people  don^t  even  like  their 
own  eldest  sons  I    Shocking ;  but  so 
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it  is.  Montfort  is  the  kindest,  most 
tractable  being  tbat  ever  was,  ex- 
cept where  be  takes  a  dislike.  He 
dislikes  two  or  three  people  very 
much." 

"True;  how  he  did  dislike  poor 
Mrs.  Lyndsayl"  said  one  of  the 
listeners,  smiling. 

"Mrs.  Lyndsay,  yes — dear  Lady 
Montfort's  mother.  I  can't  say  I 
pitied  her,  though  I  was  sorry  for 
Lady  Montfort.  How  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
ever  took  in  Montfort  for  Caroline  I 
can't  conceive!  How  she  had  the 
face  to  think  of  it!  He,  a  mere 
youth  at  the  time !  Kept  secret  from 
all  his  family — even  from  his  grand- 
mother— the  darkest  transaction.  I 
don^t  wonder  that  he  neYer  forgave  it." 

FiBST  LisTENKB. — '*  Caroline  has 
beauty  enough  to — " 

Lady  Sklina  (interrupting). — 
"  Beauty,  of  course — ^no  one  can  deny 
that.  But  not  at  all  suited  to  such 
a  position,  not  brought  up  to  the 
sort  of  thing.  Poor  Montfort!  he 
should  have  married  a  different  kind 
of  woman  altogether — a  woman  like 
his  grandmother,  the  last  Lady  Mont- 
fort Caroline  does  nothing  for  the 
House — ^nothing — ^has  not  even  a  child 
— ^most  unfortunate  affair." 

Second  Listener. — "Mrs.  Lynd- 
say was  very  poor,  was  not  she?  Ca- 
roline, I  suppose,  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  those  tastes  and  habits 
which  are  necessary  for — for — " 

Lady  Seijna  (helping  the  listener). 
— "  For  such  a  position  and  such  a 
fortune.  You  are  quite  right,  my 
dear.  People  brought  up  in  one  way 
cannot  accommodate  themselves  to 
another;  and  it  is  odd,  but  I  have 
observed  that  people  brought  up  poor 
can  accommodate  themselves  less  to 
being  very  rich  than  people  brought 
up  rich  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
being  very  poor.  As  Carr  says,  in 
his  pointed  way,  Mt  is  easier  to  stoop 
than  to  climb.'  Yes ;  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
was,  you  know,  a  daughter  of  Seymour 
Vipont,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
in  the  administration,  with  a  fair  in- 
come from  his  salary,  and  nothing 
out  of  it.  She  married  one  of  the 
Scotch  Lyndsays— good  family,  of 
course — ^with  a  very  moderate  pro- 
perty. She  was  left  a  widow  young, 
with  an  only  child,  Caroline.  Came 
to  town,  wiUi  a  small  jointure.    The 


late  Lady  Montfort  was  very  kind  to 
her.    So  were  we  all — took  her  up — 
pretty  woman — pretty    manners — 
worldly— oh,     vei7--I     don't     like 
worldly  people.     Well,  bat  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  dreadful  thing  happened. 
The  heir-at-law  disputed  the  jointure, 
denied  that  Lyndsay  had  any  right 
to  make  settlements   on  the  Scotch 
property — very  complicated  bnsineas. 
But,  luckily  for  her,  Vipont  Crooke's 
daughter,  her   cousin   and   intimate 
friend,  had  married  Darrell— the  fe- 
mous  Darrell — who  was  then  at  the 
bar.     It  is  very  useful  to  have  cousins 
married  to  clever  people.  He  was  in- 
terested in  her  case,  took  it  up.    I  be- 
lieve it  did  not  come  on  in  tlie  conrts 
in  which  Darrell  practised.  Bat  he  ar- 
ranged all  the  evidence,  inspected  the 
briefs,  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
money  in  getting  up  the  cose — and, 
in  fact,  he  guided  her  cause,  though 
he  could  not  be  her  counsel.     People 
did  say  that  she  was  so  grateful  that 
after  his  wife's  death  she  had  set  her 
heart  on  becoming  Mrs.  Darrell  the 
second.    But  Darrell  was  then  quite 
vn^pt  up  in  politics — ^the  last  man  to 
fall  in  love— and  only  looked  bored 
when  women  fell  in  love  with  him, 
which  a  good  many  did.    Grand-look- 
ing creature,  my  dear,  and  quite  the 
rage  for  a  year  or  two.     However, 
Mrs.  Lyndsay  all  of  a  sudden  went 
off  to  Paris,  and  there  Montfort  saw 
Caroline,  and  was  caught.   Mrs.  Lynd- 
say, no  doubt^  calculated   on   living 
with  her  daughter,  having  the  run  of 
Montfort  House  in  town  and  Montfort 
Court  in  the  country.     But  Montfort 
is  deeper  than  people  think  for.    No, 
he  never  forgave  her.  She  was  never 
asked  here — ^took  it  to  heart,  went  to 
Rome,  and  died." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  George  Morley,  now  the  Rev. 
George  Morley,  entered,  just  arrived 
to  join  his  cousins. 

Some  knew  him,  some  did  not. 
Lady  Selina,  who  made  it  a  point 
to  know  all  the  cousins,  rose  gra- 
ciously, put  aside  the  slippers,  and 
gave  him  two  fingers.  She  was 
astonished  to  find  him  not  nearly  so 
shy  as  he  used  to  be — ^wonderftilly 
improved;  at  his  ease,  cheerfnl, 
animated.  The  man  now  was  in  Ym 
right  place,  and  following  hope  on 
the  bent  of  inclination.    Few  men  are 
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shy  when  in  their  right  places.  He 
asked  after  Lady  Montfort.  She  was 
in  her  own  small  sitting-room,  writing 
letters — letters  that  Carr  Vipont  had 
entreated  her  to  write — correspon- 
dence nsefol  to  the  Honse  of  Vipont. 
Before    long,    however,    a    servant 


entered,  to  saj  that  Lady  Mont- 
fort  would  he  very  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Morley.  George  followed  the  servant 
into  that  unpretending  sitting  room, 
with  its  simple  chintzes  and  quiet 
hook-shelves — room  that  would  not 
have  heen  too  fine  for  a  cottage. 


CHAFTKR  X. 


In  every  life,  go  it  fast,  go  it  slow,  there  are  critical  pausing-ploces.    When  the 
journey  is  renewed,  the  fiice  of  the  country  19  changed. 


How  well  she.  suited  that  simple 
room — ^herself  so  simply  dressed — 
her  marvellons  heauty  so  exquisitely 
suhdned.  She  looked  at  home  there, 
as  if  all  of  home  that  the  house  could 
give  were  there  collected. 

She  had  finished  and  sealed  the 
momentous  letters,  and  had  come, 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  fiY)m  the  tahle 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  on 
which  those  letters,  ceremonious  and 
conventional,  had,  heen  written — 
come  to  the  window,  which,  though 
mid-winter,  was  open,  and  the  red- 
breast, with  whom  she  had  made 
friends,  hopped  boldly  almost  within 
reach,  looking  at  her  with  bright 
eyes,  and  head  curiously  aslant.  By 
the  window  a  single  chair  and  a 
sTnall  reading-desk,  with  the  book 
lying  open.  The  short  day  was  not 
far  from  its  close,  but  there  was 
ample  light  still  in  the  skies,  and  a 
serene  if  chilly  stillness  in  the  air 
without. 

Though  expecting  the  relation  she 
had  just  summoned  to  her  presence, 
I  fear  she  had  half  forgotten  him. 
She  was  standing  by  the  window 
deep  in  reverie  as  he  entered,  so  deep 
that  she  started  when  his  voice 
struck  her  ear  and  he  stood  before 
her.  She  recovered  herself  quickly, 
however,  and  said  with  even  more 
than  her  ordinary  kindliness  of  tone 
and  manner  towards  the  scholar — 
^^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  and  congratulate 
you." 

"  And  I  so  glad  to  receive  your  con- 
gratulations," answered  the  scholar, 
in  smooth,  slow  voice,  without  a 
stutter. 

"  But,  George,  how  is  this  ?"  asked 
Lady  Montfort.  "Bring  that  chair, 
mt  down  here,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.    "J^u  wrote  me  word  you  were 


cured,  at  least  sufficiently  to  remove 
your  noble  scruples.  You  did  not 
say  how.  Your  uncle  tells  me  by 
patient  will,  and  resolute  practice." 

"  Under  good  guidance.  But  I  am 
going  to  confide  to  you  a  secret,  if 
you  will  promise  to  keep  it." 

"  Oh,  yon  may  trust  me ;  I  have  no 
female  friends." 

The  clergyman  smiled,  and  spoke 
at  once  of  the  lessons  he  had  received 
from  the  basket  maker. 

^*  I  have  his  permission,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion,  "  to  confide  the  service 
he  rendered  me,  the  intimacy  that 
has  sprung  up  between  us,  but  to  yon 
alone — ^not  a  word  to  your  guests. 
When  you  have  once  seen  him,  you 
will  understand  why  an  eccentric 
man,  who  has  known  better  days, 
would  shrink  from  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  idle  customers.  Content- 
ed with  his  humble  livelihood,  he 
asks  but  liberty  and  repose." 

**  That  I  already  comprehend,"  said 
Lady  Montfort,  half  sighing,  half 
smiling.  "  But  my  curiosity  shall 
not  molest  him,  and  when  I  visit  the 
village,  I  will  pass  by  his  cottage." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Montfort, 
that  would  be  to  refuse  the  favour  I 
am  about  to  ask,  which  is  that  you 
would  come  with  me  to  that  very  cot- 
tage.   It  would  so  please  him." 

"  Please  him— why  ?" 

"Because  this  poor  man  has  a 
Toung  female  grandchild,  and  he 
IS  so  anxious  that  you  should  see 
and  be  kind  to  her,  and  because,  too, 
he  seems  most  tenacious  to  remain  in 
his  present  residence.  The  cottage, 
of  course,  belongs  to  I^ord  Montfort, 
and  is  let  to  him  by  the  bailiff,  and 
if  you  deign  to  feel  interest  in  him, 
his  tenure  is  safe." 

I^y  Montfort  looked  down,  and 
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coloured.  8he  thought,  perhaps,  how 
false  a  security  her  protection,  and 
how  slight  an  influence  her  interest 
would  be,  but  she  did  not  say  so. 
George  went  on;  and  so  eloquently 
and  so  touchingly  did  he  describe 
both  grandsire  and  grandchild,  so 
skilfully  did  he  intimate  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  them,  that  Lady 
Montfort  became  much  moved  by 
his  narrative,  and  willingly  promised 
to  accompany  him  across  the  park 
to  ^e  basket-maker^s  cottage  the 
first  opportunity.  But  when  one 
has  sixty  guests  in  one^s  house,  one 
has  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  them  unremarked.  And 
the  opportunity,  in  fact,  did  not 
come  for  many  days — ^not  till  the 
party  broke  up — save  one  or  two 
dowager  she-cousins  who  ''gave  no 
trouble,^'  and  one  or  two  bachelor 
he-cousins  whom  my  lord  retained 
to  consummate  the  slaughter  of 
pheasants,  and  to  play  at  billiards  in 
the  dreary  intervals  between  sunset 
and  dinner — dinner  and  bed-time. 

Then  one  cheerful  frosty  noon 
George  Morley  and  his  fair  cousin 
walk^  boldly,  en  eMence^  before  the 
prying  ghostly  windows,  across  the 
broad  gravel  walks — gained  the  se- 
cluded shrubbery,  the  solitary  deeps 
of  parkland — skirted  the  wide  sheet 
of  water— and  passing  through  a  pri- 
vate wicket  in  the  paling,  suddenly 
came  upon  the  patch  of  osier-ground 
and  humble  garden,  which  were 
backed  by  the  basket-maker^s  cot- 
tage. 

As  they  entered  those  lowly  pre- 
cincts a  child's  laugh  was  borne  to 
their  ears — a  child's  silvery,  musical, 
mirthful  laugh ;  it  was  long  since  the 
great  lady  had  heard  a  Jaugh  like 
&at~^a  happy  child's  natural  laugh. 
She  paused  and  listened  with  a 
strange  pleasure,  "  Yes,"  whispered 
George  Morley,  "  stop— and  hush  I 
tiiere  they  are." 

Waife  was  seated  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  materials  for  his  handicraft 
lying  beside,  neglected.  Sophy  was 
standing  before  him — he,  raising  his 
finger  as  in  reproof  and  striving  hard 
to  frown.  As  the  intruders  listened, 
they  overheard  that  he  was  striving 
to  teach  her  the  rudiments  of  French 
dialogue,  and  she  was  laughing  mer- 
rily at  her  own  blunders  and  at  tiie 


solemn  afifectation  of  the  ahooked 
schoolmaster.  Lady  Montfort  noted 
with  no  unnatural  surprise  the  puritr 
of  idiom  and  of  accent  vith  w^hi^ 
this  singular  basket-maker  was  on- 
consciously  displaying  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  a  language  which  the 
best-educated  English  gentJeman  of 
that  generation,  nay,  even  of  this, 
rarely  speaks  with  accuracy  and 
elegance.  But  her  attention  was  di- 
verted immediately  from  the  teacher 
to  the  fiice  of  the  sweet  pupil.  Wo- 
men have  a  quick  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  their  own  sex — ^and  women, 
who  are  themselves  beautiful,  not 
the  least.  Irresistibly  Lady  Moat£>rt 
felt  attracted  towards  that  innocent 
countenance,  so  lively  in  its  mirth, 
and  yet  so  sofdy  gay.  Sir  Isaac, 
who  had  hitherto  lain  perdu^  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  a  thmah 
amidst  a  holly-bush,  now  started 
up  with  a  bark.  Waife  roae — Sophy 
turned  half  in  flight.  The  visitors 
approached. 

Here,  slowly,  lingeringly,  let  &D 
the  curtain.  In  the  frank  license  of 
narrative,  years  will  have  rolled  away 
ere  the  curtain  ri9e  again.  Events 
that  may  influence  a  life  often  date 
from  moments  the  most  serene,  from 
things  that  appear  as  trivial  and  nn- 
noticeable  as  the  great  lady's  visit  to 
the  basket-maker's  cottage.  Which 
of  those  lives  will  that  visit  influence 
hereafter — ^the  woman's,  the  child's, 
the  vagrant's?  Whose?  Probably 
little  that  passes  now  would  aid  con- 
jecture, or  be  a  visible  link  in  the 
chain  of  destiny.  A  few  desultoiy 
questions — a  few  guarded  answers — a 
look  or  so,  a  musical  syllable  or  two 
exchanged  between  the  lady  and  the 
child — ^a  basket  bought,  or  a  promise 
to  call  again.  Nothing  worth  the 
telling.  Be  it  then  untold.  View 
only  the  scene  itself  as  the  curtain 
drops  reluctantly.  The  rustic  cottage, 
its  garden-door  open,  and  open  its 
old-fJBshioned  lattice  casements.  You 
can  see  how  neat  and  cleanly,  how 
eloquent  of  healthftd  poverty,  how 
remote  from  squalid  penury,  the 
whii^washed  walls,  the  nomely  fur- 
niture within.  Creepers  lately  trained 
around  the  doorway.  Christmas 
holly,  with  berries  red  against  the 
window-panes;  the  bee-hive  yonder; 
a  starling,  too,  outside  the  thjotshold, 
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.^'^  4ftQl^  wicker  cage.  In  the  back- 
.^oo/njjgj^  lid  (all  the  rest  of  the  neighbonr- 
y^J^ Qa^Jianilet  oat  of  fflght),  the  church 
.'wonj  j^^i  tapering  away  into  the  clear 
'^  .^^igB^^  wintry  sky.  All  has  an  air  of 
'*</oas/r  4ge-^f  safety.  Close  behind  yon  is 
'w/ec^*  ^ jT^resence  of  homb— that  ineffable, 
-t</ocaic^  »*,lering.  loving  Presence— twhich, 
i^itDei^ldBt  solitude,  mnnnors  ^'  not  soli- 
y  ipeafe  fir ;"  a  Presence  nnvouchsafed  to 
^^.  Bi;  great  lady  in  the  palace  she  has 
f  hnsii^l  And  the  lady  herself  f  She  is 
;iictoj'^"ting  on  the  mde  gnarled  root- 
are  I  ^^P  fro™  which  the  vagrant  had 
•ji  tior^en ;  she  has  drawn  Sophy  towards 
V  tiaa*^^5  ^®  ^^  taken  the  child's  hand  ; 
^^.e  is  speaking  now — ^now  listening ; 
,.^^^;id  on  her  face  kindness  looks  like 
,  J^'^piness.  Perhaps  she  is  happy  at 
'J'  *; ;iat  moment  And  Waife  ?  he  is  tum- 
•jtJ^  v'lg  aside  his  weatherbeaten,  mobile 
^^'^oaD.tenBXice^  with  his  hand  anxiously 
/'^p^^  lembling  upon  the  young  scholar's 
'y'pkoL  The  scholar  whispers,  "Are 
f*'^>|ou  satisfied  with  mef"  and  Waife 
^  ^  iDswers  in  a  voice  as  low  but  more 
,  broken,  "  God  reward  you  I  Oh, 
T'  "^^-Joy  I — '^  iny  pretty  one  has  found  at 
^.^-last  a  woman  friend  1  Poor  vaga- 
^■^^'-  bond,  he  has  now  a  calm  asylum — a 
^^^ infixed  humble  livelihood— more  than 
^^  i  -  that,  he  has  just  achieved  an  object 
t^ '^  fondiy  cheriflbed.  His  past  life— 
i*:-.  alas  I  what  has  he  done  with  itf 
His  actual  life— broken  fragment 
-'^'  though  it  be — ^is  at  rest  now.  But 
»'v  still  the  everlasting  question-smock- 
ing, terrible  question— with  its  phras- 
t       ing  of  farce  and  its  enigmas  of  tra- 


gical sense — "What  will  hb  do  with 
rr?"  Do  with  what  ?  The  all  that 
remains  to  him— the  all  he  holds  I— 
the  all  which  man  himself,  betwixt 
free-will  and  pre-decree,  is  permitted 
to  do.  Ask  not  the  vagrant  alone — 
ask  each  of  the  four  there  assembled 
on  that  fljing  bridge  called  the  Mo- 
ment Time  before  theo— what  wilt 
thou  do  with  it  f  Ask  thyself  I — ask 
the  wisest  I  Out  of  effort  to  answer 
that  question,  what  dream-schook 
have  risen,  never  wholly  to  perish  I 
The  science  of  seers  on  the  Chaldee's 
Pur-Tor,  or  in  the  rock-caves  of 
Delphi,  gasped  after  and  grasped  at 
by  horn-handed  mechanics  to-day  in 
their  lanes  and  alleys.  To  the  heart 
of  the  populace  sink  down  the 
blurred  relics  of  what  once  was  the 
lore  of  the  secretest  sages— hiero- 
glyphical  tatters  which  the  credulous 
vulgar  attempt  to  interpret — "  What 
WILL  HE  DO  WITH  XT?"  Ask  Merle 
and  his  Girstall  But  the  curtain 
descends  1  Yet  a  moment,  there  they 
are— age  and  childhood— poverty, 
wealth,  station,  vagabondage ;  the 
preacher^s  sacred  learning  and  august 
ambition  ;  fancies  of  dawning  reason ; 
— ^hopes  of  intellect  matured; — ^me- 
mories of  existence  wrecked ;  house- 
hold sorrows — untold  regrets^-^legy 
and  epic  in  low,  close,  human  sighs, 
to  which  Poetry  never  yet  gave  voice ; 
—all  for  the  moment  personified 
there  before  you— a  glimpse  for  the 
guess— no  more.  Lower  and  lower 
falls  the  curtain  I    All  is  blank  I 
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ZANZIBAR  ;    AND    TWO    MONTHS    IN    EA6T    AFRICA. 


PART  II. 


CHAFTEB  ly. — DEPAUTURE  FBOK   KOMBAS. 


"  The  sweeping  sword  of  time 
Has  Bnng  its  deatbHlirge  o'er  the  mined  fanes."*— ^MMnifad. 


A  REPORT  prevalent  in  Mombas— 
even  a  Sawahili  sometimes  speaks  the 
truth— and  the  march  of  an  armed 
party  from  the  town  which  denoted 
belief  in  their  own  words,  induced  my 
companions  and  myself  to  hasten  up 
once  more  to  the  Rabai  Hills,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  mission-house  invested 
by  savages.  The  danger  had  been 
exaggerated,  but  the  inmates  strongly 
advised  to  take  temporary  shelter  in 
the  town.  I^ft  Kisulodiny  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1857.  Some  nights  after- 
wards, fires  were  observed  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  Wanika  scouts 
returned  witn  a  report  that  the  Ma^ai 
were  in  rapid  advance.  The  wise 
few  fied  at  once  to  the  Kaza,  or  hid- 
den and  barricaded  stronghold,  which 
these  people  prepare  lox  extreme 
danger.  The  fooUsh  many  said, "  To- 
morrow morning  we  wiU  drive  our 
flocks  and  herds  to  safety."  But  ere 
that  morning  dawned  upon  the  world, 
a  dense  mass  of  wild  spearmen,  sweep- 
ing with  shout  and  yell  and  clashing 
arms  by  the  mission-house,  which 
they  either  saw  not  or  they  feared  to 
enter,  dashed  upon  the  scattered  vil- 
lage in  the  vale  below,  and  left  the 
ground  strewed  with  the  corpses  of 
hapless  fugitives.  Thence  they  rushed 
down  to  l£e  sea,  driving  their  plun- 
der, and  found  a  body  of  Belochies 
and  Arabs.  8awahilis  and  slaves, 
posted  witn  matchlocks  to  oppose 
progress.  The  robbers  fled  at  the 
first  volley.  Like  true  Orientals,  the 
soldiers  at  once  dispersed  to  secure 
the  cattle ;  when  the  Masai,  rallying, 
fell  upon  them,  drove  them  away  in 
ignominious  flight,  and  slew  twenty- 
five  of  their  number.  They  presently 
retired  to  the  hill-ranges,  amused 
themselves  with  exterminating  as 
many  Wanika  as  they  could  catch, 
and,  full  of  blood  and  beef,  retomed 
Iriompbant  to  their  homes. 


Not  a  head  of  game,  not  a  hippo- 
potamus, was  to  be  found  near  Mom- 
bas. "We  finished  our  geographical 
inquiries,  shook  hands  with  divers  ac- 
quaintances, returned  to  the  *^  Riami,^ 
and  on  the  24th  of  January  departed 
with  gladdened  hearts.  The  acci- 
dents of  voyage  turned  in  our  favour ; 
there  was  a  bright  fresh  breeze,  and 
a  current  running  southward  thirty 
or  thirty-five  miles  a-day.  After  six 
hours  of  drowsy  morning  sailing, 
"  Ras  Tewy,"  a  picturesque  point, 
hove  in  sight,  and  two  hours  more 
brought  the  "Riami"  to  anchor  in  Gasy 
Bay.  This  coast  has  more  coralline 
reefs  than  harbours ;  mariners  dare 
not  traverse  the  seas  by  night,  and  in 
the  open  roads  they  are  ill  defended 
from  the  strong  north-eastern  gales. 
Gasy  is  a  village  of  wattled  huts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  remnants  of  the 
proud  Mazrui,  still  exiled  from  Mom- 
bas :  the  land  belongs  to  the  Wadigo 
savages,  and  is  fertile  enough  to  repay 
plantation.  The  settlement  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  deep 
bosomed  in  trees  behind  a  tall  screen 
of  verdure ;  only  the  coco  nodding 
over  the  dense  underwood  betrays  its 
position  from  the  sea.  Onr  crew^ 
armed  themselves  to  accompany  my 
companion  on  shore :  he  was  dvilly 
received,  with  sundry  refreshments 
of  coco-nut  water  and  rasped  pulp 
made  into  cakes  with  rice  flour.  The 
footprints  of  a  small  lion  appeared 
upon  the  sand,  but  we  were  too  old 
sportsmen  to  undertake  the  fruitless 
toil  of  tracking  him.  Ensued  a  cool 
breezy  night  on  board  the  "  Riami." 
Our  gallant  captain,  a  notable  melan- 
chohst,  sat  up  till  dawn  chatting  with 
Said  bin  Salim,  who  trembled  «at  the 
sounds  of  scattered  washes  and  the 
wind  moaning  round  the  small  coral- 
line island,  which  here  breaks  the 
swell  of  the  Indian  Ocean.      . 
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At  snnrise  we  again  made  saiV  and 
after  long  sighting  a  oonspicnons  sear 
mark,  the  two  high  hnmmocks  called 
the  "Peaks  of  Wasin,"  in  three  hours 
entered  the  deep  narrow  sea-channel, 
which,  running  due  east  and  west, 
separates  Wasin  Island  from  the 
mainland.  Northwards,  this  bank 
of  coralline,  about  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  long  by  one  in  breadth,  is  de^ 
fended  by  diminutive  cUflfe  and  ledges, 
upon  which  the  blue  wave  breaks  its 
force.  The  southern  shore  is  low,  and 
rich  in  the  gifts  of  floatsom  and  jet- 
som :  here  the  tide,  flowing  amongst 
the  mangrove  forest  and  under  shady 
crags,  forms  little  bays  by  no  means 
un picturesque.  To  windward  lies  the 
"VVasin  Bank,  with  four  or  five  pla- 
teaus of  tree-tufted  rock  emerging  a 
few  feet  from  the  crystal  floor.  The 
main  island  is  thinly  veiled  on  the 
leeward  side  by  a  red  argillaceous 
soil,  which  produces  a  thick  growth 
of  thorny  plants,  creepers,  and  para- 
sites. Eastward,  where  the  mould 
is  deeper,  there  is  richer  vegetation, 
and  even  some  stunted  cocos. 

The  only  settlement  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  island^s  length  on  the 
northern  shore,  opposite  the  coast 
It  contains  three  mosques,  long,  flat- 
roofed  rooms  of  lime  and  coralline, 
fronted  obliquely  to  &ce  Mecca ;  little 
huts  and  large  houses  of  mangrove 
timber  tied  with  coir-rope,  plastered 
with  day,  and  in  some  cases  adorned 
with  whitewash.  The  sloping  thatch- 
roof  already  approaches  in  magnitude 
the  disproportion  of  the  Madagascar 
cottage.  Huge  calabashes  spread 
their  fleshy  arms  over  the  village; 
and  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  as  at 
Zanzibar,  are  built  amongst  the  habi- 
tations of  the  living.  Water  must 
be  brought  from  the  main:  it  is 
brackish,  but  not  unwholesome.  The 
climate,  doubtless  aggravated  by  the 
graveyards  and  the  cowries  festering 
in  a  fiery  sun,  is  infamous  for  fevers 
and  helcoma.  The  population  is  a 
bigoted  and  evil-minded  race,  a  col- 
lection of  lymphatic  Arabs,  nideous 
Sawahili,  ignoble  half-castes,  and 
thievish  slaves.  The  Sazzid  of  Zan- 
zibar '  maintains  no  garrison  here. 
Banyans  are  forbidden  by  their  law 
to  trade  in  cowries,  and  native  mer- 
chants find  few  profits  at  Wasin.  At 
the  beginning  x)f  the  wet  monsooD, 


however,  there  is  some  inland  trafilc. 
Caravans,  to  which  the  Wadigo  and 
Wasegeju  savages  serve  as  porters, 
start  from  Wanga  and  other  little 
Bunders  on  the  coast,  make  the 
Waknafy  and  Masai  countries  in 
twenty  days,  remain  there  trading 
three  or  four  months,  and  return 
laden  with  ivory  and  a  few  slaves 
purchased  en  route. 

My  companion  and  I  landed  at 
Wasin,  and  found  the  shore  crowded 
with  a  mob  of  unarmed  gazers,  who 
did  not  even  return  our  salains:  we 
resolved  in  future  to  keep  such  greet- 
ings for  those  who  deserve  them. 
After  sitting  half  an  hour  in  a  shed 
called  the  Fenzeh  or  Custom-house, 
we  were  civilly  accosted  by  an  old 
man,  whose  round,  head  showed  him 
to  be  an  Indian.  Abd-el-Karim  led 
us  to  his  house,  seated  us  in  chairs 
upon  a  terrace,  and  mixed  a  cooling 
drink  in  a  vase  not  usually  devoted  to 
suoh  purpose.  A.8  the  "  Riami  "  was 
discharging  cargo,  we  walked  into 
the  jungle,  followed  by  a  ragged  tail 
of  boys  and  men,  to  inspect  some  old 
Portuguese  wells.  As  we  traversed 
tlje  village,  all  the  women  fled, — a 
proof  that  £1  Islam  flourishes.  Aiter 
struggling  through  a  matted  thorny 
jungle,  we  came  upon  two  pits  sunt 
in  solid  rock :  Said  bin  Salim  was 
bitterly  derided  whilst  he  sounded 
the  depth  (forty  feet) ;  and  by  way  of 
revenge,  I  dropped  a  hint  about 
buried  gold,  which  has  doubtless 
been  the  cause  of  hard  labour  and 
severe  heart-aches  to  the  churls  of 
Wasin.  There  is  no  game  on  the 
island  or  on  the  main.  In  the  evening 
we  quitted  the  squalid  settlement 
without  a  single  regret. 

Our  l^akhoda  again  showed  symp- 
toms of  trickery ;  he  had  been  allowed 
to  ship  cargo  from  Mombas  to  Wasin, 
and,  Irish-like,  he  thereupon  founded 
a  right  to  ship  cargo  from  Wasin  to 
Tanga.  Unable  to  disabuse  his  mind 
by  mild  proceedings,  I  threatened  to 
cut  the  cable;  and  thus  once  more,  the 
will  of  Japhet  prevailing  over  tiiat  of 
Shem,  we  succeeded,  not  without  aid 
from  an  Oman  craft,  in  drawing  up 
our  ground-tackle  about  an  hour  after 
noon.  The  wind  was  high  and  the  sea 
rough,  the  old  ^^Biami"  groaned  in 
every  timber  as  she  shaved  the  reefe, 
and  floated  into  tha  open.    We  then 
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sped  merrily  over  waves  which  could 
have  alarmed  none  bat  8aid  bin 
8alim.  The  little  man  bnsied  him- 
self with  calculating  the  time  it 
would  take  to  round  the  several  pro- 
montories. As  the  water  became 
smoother  under  the  lee  of  Femba,  he 
made  bold  to  quote  these  martial 
lines, — 

"I  haye  backed  the  steed  since  my  ejes 

saw  light. 
And  haTo  fh>nted  Death  till  he  feared   my 


And  the  rlvlDg  of  holm  and  the  piercing  of 
mail 

Were  the  dreams  of  mj  yonth— are  my  man- 
hood's delight  I " 

The  coast  is  concealed  by  a  high 
thick  hedge  of  verdure,  over  which 
peer  the  heads  of  a  few  cocos.  Its 
background  is  the  rocky  purple  wall 
of  Bondei,  here  and  there  broken  by 
tall  blue  cones.  After  two  hours  of 
brisk  sailing  we  were  abreast  of  a 
point  called  by  our  crew  Kwalla, 
bounding  the  aeep  bay  and  islets  of 
Jongoliany.  Approaching  Tanga, 
we  shortened  sail,  or  we  might  have 
made  it  at  4  p.m.  But  the  entrance 
is  considered  intricate;  and  as  we  had 
no  pilot,  our  captain  of  the  hen's 
heart  preferred  hobbling  in  under  a 
jib  which  the  crew,  now  wasted  by 
sickness,  took  a  good  hour  to  hoist. 
At  last  having  tfireaded  the  "b&b," 
or  narrow  rock-bound  passage  which 
separates  the  bluff  headland  of  Tanga 
Island  from  Res  Bashid  on  the  main, 
we  glided  into  the  bay,  and  anchored 
in  three  fathoms  water,  opposite,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from,  the  town. 

Tanga  Bay  extends  six  miles  deep 
by  five  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is 
partially  barred  by  a  coralline  bank, 
the  ancient  site  of  the  Arab  settie- 
ment.  This  islet  still  contains  a 
small  square  stone  fort  and  scattered 
huts.  It  is  well  wooded,  but  the  water 
obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand  is 
scarcely  potable.  It  is  an  imperfect 
J)reak  during  the  N.  £.  monsoon ;  and 
when  a  high  sea  rolls  up,  vessels  must 
anchor  under  the  mainland:  whilst 


the  S.  "W.  winds  blow,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  leave  the  harbour  without 
accidents.  The  bay  is  embanked 
with  abundant  verdure,  and  sur- 
rounded by  little  villages.  It  re- 
ceives the  contents  of  two  fresh-water 
streamlets ;  westward,  the  Mtofn ;  and 
Mtu  Mvony  from  the  north-west :  the 
latter  at  several  miles  from  its  mouth 
most  be  crossed  by  a  ferry.  The 
hippopotamus  is  found  in  small  num- 
bers at  the  embouchures  of  both 
these  streams.  I  defer  an  account  of 
our  sport  till  we  meet  that  nnamiabk 
pachyderm  upon  the  Pangany  river. 
Panga— "the  Sail"— like  all  the 
towns  of  the  Mrima,"^  or  Moantain, 
is  a  patoh  of  thatched  pent-shaped 
huts,  built  upon  a  bank  overloolong 
the  sea,  in  a  stra^ling  grove  of  coco 
and  calabash.  The  population  num- 
bers between  4000  and  5000  souls, 
including  twenty  Banyans  and  fifteen 
Belochies,  with  the  customary  con- 
sumptive Jemadar.  The  citizens  are 
a  homely-looking  race,  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  commerce,  and  they  send 
twice  a-year,  in  June  and  November, 
after  the  great  and  little  rains,  trad- 
ing parties  to  the  Chhaga  and  the 
fMasai  countries.  The  imports  arc 
chiefly  cotton-stufl^  brass  and  iron 
wires,  and  beads,  of  which  not  less 
than  400  varieties  are  current  in  these 
lands.  The  returns  consist  of  camels 
and  asses,  a  few  slaves,  and  ivory,  of 
which  I  was  told  70,000  lb.  passes 
through  Tanga.  The  citizens  also 
trade  with  £e  coast  savages,  and 
manufacture  hardwares  from  im- 
ported metal.  The  hard,  red,  and 
yellow  clay  produces  in  plenty  hol- 
cus  and  sesamum,  cassava,  plantains, 
and  papaws.  Mangos  and  pine^a^les 
are  rare;  but  the  jambi,  an  Indian 
damson,  the  egg-plant,  and  the  toddy- 
tree,  grow  wild.  Of  late  years  Tanga 
has  been  spared  the  mortification  of 
the  Masai,  who  have  hunted  and  har- 
ried in  t^is  vicinity  many  a  herd.  It 
is  now,  comparatively  speaking, 
thickly  inhabited. 


♦  "  Mrima,"  at  Zaczibar,  denotes  the  continent  generally,  in  distinction  to  the 
island-  Properly,  it  applies  to  the  highlands  between  Tanga  and  Pangany.  A 
diminutive  form,  also  synonymous  with  the  French  Mont  in  composition  (ssMont 
Blanc),  is  Eilima;  a  word  entering  into  tetany  East  African  proper  names:  Kili- 
manjaro (I  have  heard  it  pronounced  Eilima-ngao,  the  umbo  or  shield-boss);  Eili- 
many,  the  river  « in  "  or  "  round  the  mountain  ;**  and  Wakirima,  or  Watdlima^ 
aocording  to  dialect— the  **  mountaineen." 
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We  landed  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  January,  and  were  met  upon  the 
sea-shore,  in  absence  of  the  Arab  go- 
vemor,  by  the  Diwans  or  Sawahili 
head-men,  the  Jemadar  and  his 
Belocbies,  the  collector  of  customs, 
Mizan  Sahib,  a  daft  old  Indian,  and 
other  dignitarieB.  They  conducted 
us  to  the  hut  formerly  tenanted  by  M. 
Erhardt ;  brought  coffee,  fruit,  and 
milk ;  and,  in  fine,  treated  us  with 
peculiar  civility.  That  day  was  spent 
in  inqairies  about  the  commerce  and 
geography  of  the  interior,  and  in 
hearkening  to  wild  tales  concerning 
the  ^thiopic  Olympus,  Balimanjaro. 
Here  Sheddad  built  his  city  of  brass, 
and  encmsted  tlie  hill-top  with  a  sil- 
ver dome  that  shines  with  various 
and  surpassing  colours.  Here  now 
the  Janu,  or  fiery  beings,  hold  their 
court,  and  baffle  the  attempts  of 
man*s  adventurous  foot.  The  monn- 
tdn  recedes  as  the  traveller  advances, 
and  the  higher  he  ascends  the  higher 
rises  the  summit.  At  last  blood 
bursts  from  the  nostrils,  the  fingers 
bend  backwards,  and  the  most  adven- 
turous is  fain  to  stop.  Amongst  this 
Herodotian  tissue  of  fact  and  fable, 
ran  one  fine  thread  of  truth :  all  testi- 
fied to  the  intense  cold. 

In  the  evening  we  were  honoured 
with  the  Ngoma  Khu,  a  full  orches- 
tra, for  which  a  dollar  was  a  trifle, 
if  noise  be  of  any  value.  And  we 
took  leave  for  the  night,  provided 
with  a  bullock  and  half-a-dozen 
goats,  with  fruit  and  milk,  by  the 
Diwans.  These  head-men,  who  pre- 
fer the  title  of  Sultan,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  a  dozen  per  village, 
each  omnipotent  within  his  own 
walls.  The  vulgar  may  not  sit  on 
chairs,  carpets,  or  fine  mats, — use 
umbrellas  or  wear  turbans  in  their 
presence;  moreover,  none  but  the 
head-man  dances  the  Pyrrhic  on 
solemn  occasions.  Said  bin  Salim 
described  them  as  a  kind  of  folk  who 
wish  to  eat — ^mere  beggars.  They 
promised  readily,  however,  to  escort 
me  to  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
coast. 

Betting  out  at  8  a.m.  with  a  small 
^arty  of  spearmen,  I  walked  four  or 
iive  miles  south  of  Tanga,  on  the 
Tangata  road,  over  a  country  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  huge  millepedes, 
ftnd  dry  as  Arabian  sand.    The  fields 


were  burned  in  readiness  for  rain, 
and  the  peasants  dawdled  listlessly, 
patting  the  clods  with  bits  of  wood. 
At  last  we  traversed  a  hhor  or  lagoon, 
drained  by  the  receding  tide,  and, 
walking  over  crab-holes,  sighted 
our  destination.  From  afar  it  resem- 
bled a  ruined  castle.  Entering  bv  a 
gap  in  the  enceinte,  I  found  a  paralle- 
logram two  hundred  yards  long,  of 
solid  coralline  and  lime,  in  places  torn 
by  trees  that  have  taken  root  there, 
well  bastioned  and  loop-holed  for 
musketry.  The  site  is  raised  consi- 
derably above  the  country.  It  is  con- 
cealed from  the  sea-side  by  a  screen 
of  trees  and  the  winding  creek,  that 
leaves  the  canoes  high  and  dry  during 
the  ebb-tide :  full  water  makes  it  an 
island.  In  the  centre,  also  split  up 
by  huge  creepers,  and  in  ^e  last 
stage  of  dilapidation,  are  the  remdns 
of  a  Mosque,  evidencing  vestiges  of  a 
rude  art  I  was  shown,  with  some 
pretei^sion,  a  "writing,"  which  proved 
to  be  the  name  of  a  lettered  Sawahili 
perpendicularly  scratched  upon  a 
stuccoed  column.  The  ruins  of  houses 
are  scattered  over  the  enceinte,  and  a 
masonry  well,  eight  feet  deep,  sunk 
in  the  underlying  coralline,  yields  a 
sufficiency  of  earthy  water.  The 
thatched  huts  of  certain  Wasegeju 
savages,  who  use  the  ruins  as  pens  fur 
their  goats,  asses,  and  stunted  cows, 
attest  the  present  degradation  of  the 
land.  Near  a  modern  village  of 
cacyan-hovels,  and  tree-palisades 
upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  I 
was  shown  another  old  well  about 
eight  feet  deep,  and  bone  dry.  None 
of  the  present  tenants  could  relate 
a  tradition  of  the  ruins.  The  Arabs 
who  accompanied  me,  however,  de- 
clared them  to  be  of  the  Zurabi,  the 
dynasty  preceding  the  present  rulers 
of  Omift.  If  so,  they  may  date  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  re- 
turned in  time  to  witness  a  funeral. 
The  mourners  were  women,  with 
blackened  faces,  dressed  in  various- 
coloured  clothes.  They  keened  all 
that  day,  and  the  drum  paraded  its 
monotonous  sounds  until  dawn  streak- 
ed with  pcde  light  the  cold  surface  of 
the  eastern  skies. 

The  people  of  Tanga  hold  at  Am- 
bony,  a  neighbouring  village,  every 
fifth  day,  a  golw  or  market  with  the 
savages  of  the  interior.     Having  as- 
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snmed  an  Arab  dress — a  turban  of 

Eortentons  circumference,  and  a  long 
enna-dyed  shirt — and  accompanied 
by  Said  bin  Salim  with  his  ezcalibar, 
by  the  consamptive  Jemadar,  who 
sat  down  to  rest  every  ten  minutes, 
and  an  old  Arab,  Khalfan  bin  Ab- 
dillah,  who  had  constituted  himself 
our  oioerone,  I  went  to  inspect  the 
scene.  Walking  along  the  coast,  we 
passed  through  a  village  of  huts  and 
cooos,  filled  with  forges,  which  were 
already  at  work,  and  a  school  of 
young  hopefuls  stunning  one  another. 
After  two  miles,  we  crossed  some 
muddy  tidal  creeks,  corded  over  with 
creepers  and  tree-roots,  a  sandy  inlet, 
and  the  small  sweet  surface-drain, 
Mtofu,  which  had  water  up  to  the 
waist.  Another  mile  brought  us  to 
Behemoth  River,  a  deep  streamlet 
flowing  under  banks  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  covered  with  calabash  and 
jungle-trees.  Women  were  being 
ferried  over ;  in  ecstasies  of  fear,  they 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
faces  between  their  knees  till  the 
danger  passed.  The  savages  of  this 
coast  are  by  no  means  a  maritime 
race ;  they  have  no  boats,  rarely  fish, 
and,  unable  to  swim,  are  stopped  by 
a  narrow  stream.  Having  crossed 
the  river,  we  traversed  plantations  of 
cocos  and  plantains,  and,  ascending  a 
steep  hill,  found  the  market  "  warm," 
as  Easterns  say,  upon  the  seaward 
slope.  The  wild  people,  Washenzy, 
Wasembara,  Wadigo,  and  Waseg^u, 
armed  as  usual,  stalked  about,  whilst 
their  women,  each  with  baby  on  back, 
—its  round  head  nodding  with  every 
movement  of  the  pareutd  person, 
yet  it  never  cries,  that  model-baby, — 
carried  heavy  loads  of  saleable  »tufl^ 
or  sat  opposite  their  property,  or 
chafiered  and  gesticulated  upon  knot- 
ty questions  of  bargain.  Thede  hard- 
used  and  ill-favoured  beings  paid  toll 
for  ingress  at  a  place  where  cords 
were  stretched  across  the  road.  The 
wild  people  exchanged  their  lean 
sheep  and  goats,  cocos  and  plantains, 
grain  and  ghee,  for  cottons,  beads  and 
ironware,  dry  fish,  salt,  intoxicating 
liquors,  spices,  needles  and  thread, 
hooks,  and  blae-stone.  The  groups 
gathered  under  the  several  trees  were 
noisy,  but  peaceful ;  often,  however, 
a  lively  scene,    worthy  of  Donny- 


brook  in  its  palmiest  days,  takes 
place,  knobstick  and  da^r  being 
used  by  the  black  factions  frecJy  as 
fist  and  shillelah  are  in  civilised  liuids. 
We  returned  at  noon  over  the  sands, 
which  were  strewed  with  sea-slogs, 
and  in  places  with  chrelodins  lying 
dead  in  the  sun ;  the  heat  of  the 
ground  made  my  barefooted  compa- 
nions run  forward  to  the  shade,  from 
time  to  time,  like  the  dogs  in  Tibet 

Sundry  excursions  delayed  us  six 
days  at  Tanga.  Our  visit  ended 
with  a  distribution  of  caps  and  mus- 
lins, and  we  received  farewell  calls 
till  dark.  After  a  sultry  night,  varied 
by  bursts  of  rain,  which  sounded  like 
buckets  sluicing  the  poop,  at  5  A.V., 
on  the  2d  of  February,  we  drifted  out 
to  sea,  under  the  influence  of  the 
barri  or  land-breeze.  Five  hours  of 
lazy  sailing  ran  us  into  Tangata,  an 
open  road  between  Tanga  and  Panga- 
ny.  Here  we  delayed  a  day  to  in- 
spect some  ruins,  where  we  had  been 
promised  Persian  inscriptions  and 
other  wonders. 

After  casting  anchor,  I  entered  a 
canoe,  and  was  paddled  across  the 
waters  of  a  bay,  where,  according  to 
local  tradition,  a  flourishing  city  had 
been  submerged  by  the  encroaching 
waves.  The  submarine  tombs,  how* 
ever,  though  apparent  to  the  Sawa- 
hili  eye,  eluded  mine.  We  then  en- 
tered a  narrow  creek,  grounding  at 
every  ten  yards,  and  presently  reach- 
ed an  inlet,  all  mangrove  around  and 
mud  below.  Landing  at  a  village 
called  Tongony,  we  followed  the  shore 
for  a  few  paces,  turned  abruptly  to 
the  left  over  broken  ground,  and  sight- 
ed the  ruins. 

Moonlight  would  have  tempered 
the  view  ;  it  was  a  grisly  spectacle  in 
the  gay  and  glowing  shine  of  the  son. 
Shattered  walls,  the  remnants  of 
homesteads  in  times  gone  by,  rose 
choked  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
decay,  and  <  sheltering  in  their  desert 
shade  the  bat  and  the  night-jar.  In 
an  extensive  cemetery  I  was  shown 
the  grave  of  a  wali  or  saint— Jiis  very 
name  had  perished— covered  with  a 
cadjan  roof,  "'floored  with  stamped 
earth,  cleanly  swept,  and  garnished 
with  a  red  and  white  flag.  Near  a 
spacious  mosque,  well-built  with  col- 
umns of  cut  coralline,  and  adorned 
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with  an  elaborate  prayer-niche,  are 
several  tall  mansolea  of  elegant  con- 
straction,  their  dates  denoting  an  an- 
tiquity of  about  two  hundred  years. 
Beyond  the  legend  of  the  bay,  none 
conld  give  me  information  concerning 
the  people  that  have  passed  away: 
the  tombs  bore  the  names  of  Sawa- 
hili;  but  the  architecture  proved  a 
superior  race. 

In  a  mausoleum,  the  gem  of  the 
place,  appearea  a  chipped  fragment 
of  Persian  glazed  tile,  with  large  azure 
letters  in  the  beautiful  character  call- 
ed Rokaa;  the  inscription  was  im- 
perfect, and  had  probably  adorned 
some  mosque  or  tomb  in  the  far  nortt. 
It  was  regarded  with  a  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  Sawahili,  who  de- 
clared that  Sultan  Kimwera  of  Usum- 
bara  had  sent  a  party  of  bold  men  to 
bear  it  away;  nineteen  died  myste- 
rious deaths,  and  the  tile  was  there- 
upon restored  to  its  place.  A  few 
muslins  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
their  fancies :  I  was  at  once  allowed 
by  the  Diwans,  although  none  of 
them  would  bear  a  hand,  to  remove 
it. 

This  purchase  concluded,  we  re- 
turned to  the  "  Riami,^*  followed  by 
the  head-men,  who,  after  tasting  dates, 
sweetmeats,  and  coffee,  naturSly  be- 
came discontented  with  the  promised 
amount  of  "  hishmat."  They  begged 
me  to  return,  and  assist  them  in  dig- 
ging for  sweet  water.  There  were 
four  or  five  carefully-built  old  wells 
in  the  ruined  city,  but  all  had  been 
exhausted  by  age,  and  the  water  pro- 
duced by  them  upon  the  low  grounds 
was  exceedingly  nauseous.  As  a  rule, 
these  people  readily  apply  for  aid  to 
Europeans;  such  is  their  opinion  of 
the  wazungu,  or  "wise  men:"  and 
if  showers  accompany  the  traveller, 
he  is  looke<l  upon  as  a  beneficent 
being,  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
white  magic.  We  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  night  at  Tangata, 
fanne<l  by  the  north-east  breeze,  and 
cradled  by  the  rocking  send  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Two  low  and  distant 
islands  imperfectly  define  the  bay; 
the  country  around  is  fertile,  and  a 
mass  of  little  villages  studs  the  shore. 


The  existing  settlements  are  probably 
modern ;  none  of  them  appear  in  our 
maps  and  charts.  Here  we  took  leave 
of  Khalfan  our  guide,  an*  old  man, 
but  still  hale  and  vigorous.  No 
Oman  Arab  is,  I  may  remark,  worth 
his  salt  until  his  beard  is  powdered 
by  age. 

At  5  A.  M.  on  the  3d  February  we 
hoisted  sail,  and  slipped  down  with 
the  tepid  morning  breeze  to  Pan- 
gany,  sighting  Maziny  Island,  its 
outpost,  after  three  hours'  run.  It  was 
necessary  to  land  with  some  cere- 
mony at  a  place  where  we  intended 
to  make  a  starting-point  Soon  after 
arrival  I  sent  Said  bin  Salim,  in  aU 
his  bravery,  on  shore  with  the  Sazzid 
of  Zanzibar's  circular  letter  to  the 
waZi  or  governor,  to  the  jemadar,  to 
the  collector  of  .customs,  and  the 
different  diwans.  All  this  prepara- 
tion for  a  mere  trifle  I  But  we  are 
in  Africa.  Even  in  Europe  it  is  not 
always  found  easy  to  march  into  an 
enemy's  country.  My  companion  and 
I  landed  with  our  Portuguese  ser- 
vants and  luggage  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon. 

We  were  received  with  high  ho- 
nour. The  orchestra  consisted  of 
three  huge  drums,  trunks  of  cocos^ 
covered  with  goat-leather,  and  beat 
with  fist  instead  of  stick;  »i7ia,  or 
bassoons  of  black  wood,  at  least  five' 
feet  long ;  a  pair  of  edge-setting  zu- 
mary^  or  flageolets;  and  the  instru- 
ment of  dignity,  an  upatu^  or  brass- 
pan,  whose  bottom  is  performed  upon 
with  sticks  like  cabbage-stalks.  The 
diwans  pyrrhic'd  before  us  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of '  drawn 
swords,  whilst  bare-headed  slave- 
girls,  with  hair  d  la  Brutus,  sang  and 
flapped  their  skirts  over  the  ground, 
with  an  affectedly  modest  and  down- 
cast demeanour.  A  crowd  of  negroes 
and  half-castes  stood  enjoying  the 
vile  squeak  of  the  pipes  and  the 
"  bom-bom"  of  the  monstrous  drums. 
After  half-an-hour's  endurance,  we 
were  led  into  the  upper- storied  house 
of  the  wali-meriko^a  freedman  of 
the  late  Sazzid  Said,  and  spent  the 
evening  in  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 
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CHAPTER  V. — PANOANT  "  IN  IBE  BOLE. 

**  Ma  tutu  Infiieme  pol  tra  rerdl  sponde 
In  profondo  canal  Tacqua  s^adana, 
£  Botto  Pombrs  dl  perp«tu6  fronde 
Mormorando  sen  va  gelida  e  bruna.** 


African  travel  in  the  heroic  ages 
of  Bruce,  Mnngo  Park,  and  Olap- 
perton,  had  a  prestige  which  lived 
throngh  two  generations;  and,  as  is 
the  fate  of  things  sublunary,  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  The  public,  sati- 
ated with  adventure  and  invention, 
suffers  in  these  days  of  "damnable 
license  of  printing"  from  the  hu- 
mours of  severe  surfeit.  It  nauseates 
the  monotonous  recital  of  rapine, 
treachery,  and  murder ;  of  ugly  sav- 
ages— ^the  mala  gens^  as  was  said 
anent  Kentish  men,  of  a  Ifona  terra 
—of  bleared  misery  by  day,  and  ani- 
mated filth  by  night,  and  of  hunting 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
lacking  the  interest  of  catastrophe. 
It  laments  the  absence  of  tradition 
and  monuments  of  the  olden  time, 
the  dearth  of  variety,  of  beauty,  of 
romance.  Yet  the  theme  still  con- 
tinues to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
attractiveness  set  forth  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  It  hath  remoteness  and  ob- 
scurity of  place,  difference  of  custom, 
marvellousnees  of  hearsay.  Events 
surpassing,  yet  credible ;  sometimes 
barbaric  splendour — at  least  luxu- 
riance of  nature;  savage  contentment, 
personal  danger  and  suffering,  with  a 
moral  enthusiasm.  And  to  the  writer, 
no  hours  are  more  fraught  with  smil- 
ing recollections — ^nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  vantage-ground  of  present 
ease  and  that  past  perspective  of 
wants,  hardships,  and  accidents,  upon 
which  he  gazes  through  the  softening 
medium  of  time. 

"We  arose  early  in  the  morning  after 
arrival  at  Pangany,  and  repaired  to 
the  terrace  for  the  better  enjoyment 
of  the  view.  The  vista  of  the  river — 
with  low  coco-groves  to  the  north, 
tall  yellow  clifl&  on  the  southern  side. 
a  distance  of  blue  hill,  the  broad 
stream  bounded  by  walls  of  verdure, 
and  the  azure  sea,  dotted  with  diobo- 
lites,  or  little  black  rocks — ^wanted 
nothing  but  the  finish  and  polish  of 


Tasso. 

art  to  bring  out  the  infinitade  and 
rude  magnificence  of  nature.  A  few 
donjon-mins  upon  the  hills  would 
enable  it  to  compare  with  the  most 
admired  prospects  of  the  Rhine,  and 
with  half-a-dozen  white  kiosks,  mina- 
rets, and  latticed  summer-houses,  it 
would  almost  rival  that  gem  of  crea- 
tion, the  Bosphorua 

Pangany  "in  the  hole,"  and  its 
smaller  neighbour  Eumba,  hng  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  upon  a  strip 
of  shore  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  a 
hill-range  ten  or  eleven  miles  dis- 
tant. Opposite  are  Bueny  and  Mzimo 
Pia,  villages  built  under  yellow  sand- 
stone bluflfe,  impenetrably  covered 
with  wild  trees.  The  river,  which 
separates  these  rival  couples,  may  be 
200  yards  broad.  The  mouth  has  a 
bar  and  a  wash  at  low  tide,  except 
at  the  south,  where  there  is  a  narrow 
channel,  now  seven  or  eight— in  Cap- 
tain  Owen's  time,  twelve — ^feet  deep. 
The  entrance  for  vessels — ^they  he 
snugly  opposite  the  town — is  difficult 
and  dangerous:  even  Hamid,  most 
niggardly  of  niggard  Suris,  expended 
a  dollar  upon  a  pilot.  At  low  water 
the  bed  of  this  tidal  stream  shrinks. 
During  the  rains,  swelling  with  hill- 
freshes,  it  is  almost  potable ;  and  when 
the  sea  flows,  it  is  briny  as  the  main. 
The  wells  produce  heavy  and  brackish 
drink;  bnt  who,  as  the  people  say, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  fetch  sweeter? 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  healthy  in 
the  dry  season,  bnt  the  long  and  se- 
vere rains  are  rich  in  £atal  bilious 
remittents. 

Pangany  boasts  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  stone  houses.  Tlie  remainder 
is  a  mass  of  cadjan  hnts,  each  with 
its  wide  mat-encirded  yard,  wheran 
all  the  business  of  life  is  transacted. 
The  settlement  is  surrounded  by  a 
thorny  jungle,  which  at  times  har- 
bours a  host  of  leopards.  One  of 
these  beasts  lately  scaled  the  high 
terrace  of  our  house,  and  seized  upon 
a  slave-girL    Her  master,  the  burly 
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backwali,  who  was  sleeping  by  her 
side,  gallantly  caught  np  his  sword, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  bolted  the 
door,  heedless  of  the  miserable  cry, 
"B'ana,  help  me  I"*  The  wretch 
was  carried  to  the  jungle  and  de- 
voured. The  river  is  equally  full  of 
alligators,  and  whilst  we  were  at 
Pangany  a  boy  disappeared.  When 
asked  by  strangers  why  they  do  not 
shoot  the  alligators  and  bum  their 
wood,  the  people  reply  that  the  form- 
er bring  good  luck,  and  the  latter  is  a 
fort  to  which  they  can  fly  in  need. 
Cocos,  arecas,  and  plantains,  grow 
about  the  town.  Around  are  gar- 
dens of  papaws,  betel,  and  jamlis ;  and 
somewhat  further,  lie  extensive  plan- 
tations of  holcus  and  maize,  of  sesa- 
mum  and  other  grains.  The  dove 
flourishes;  and,  as  elsewhere  upon 
the  coast,  a  little  cotton  is  cultivated 
for  domestic  use.  Beasts  are  rare. 
Cows  die  after  eating  the  grass ;  goats 
give  no  milk ;  and  sheep  are  hardly 
procurable.  But  fish  abounds.  Poul- 
try thrives,  as  it  does  all  over  Africa ; 
and  before  the  late  feuds,clarified  cow- 
butter,  that  "one  sauce  "  of  the  outer 
East,  was  cheap  and  well-flavoured. 

Pangany,  with  the  three  other  vil- 
lages, may  contain  a  total  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants — Arabs,  Mos- 
lem Sawahili,  and  heathens.  Of  these, 
female  slaves  form  a  large  propor- 
tion. Twenty  Banyans  manage  the 
lucrative  ivory  trade  of  the  Nguru, 
Masai,  and  Chhaga  countries.  These 
merchants  complain  loudly  of  their 
pagazi,  or  porters,  who  receive  ten 
dollars  for  the  journey,  half  paid 
down,  the  remainder  upon  return ; 
and  the  proprietor  congratulates  him- 
self if,  after  payment,  only  15  per 
cent,  run  away.  The  Hindoos'  pi*o- 
fits,  however,  must  be  enormous.  I 
saw  one  man  to  whom  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars  were  owed  by  the 
people.  What  part  must  interest  and 
compound-interest  have  played  in 
maWng  np  such  sum,  where  even 
Europeans  dcimand  40  per  cent,  for 
moneys  lent  on  safe  mortgage  and 
bottomry  I  Their  only  drawback  is 
the  inveterate  beggary  of  the  people. 
Here  the  very  princes  are  mendi- 
cants ;  and  the  Banyan  dare  not  re- 


fuse the  seventy  or  eighty  savages 
who  every  evening  besiege  his  door 
with  cries  for  grain,  butter,  or  a  little 
oil.  Besides  Zanzibar  rafters,  which 
are  cut  in  the  river,  holcus,  maize, 
and  ghee,  Pangany,  I  am  told,  ex- 
ports annually  35,000  lb.  of  ivory, 
1750  lb.  of  black  rhinoceros'  horn, 
and  16  of  hippopotamus'  teeth. 

After  the  dancing  ceremony  arose 
a  variety  of  diflSculties,  resulting 
from  the  African  travellers'  twin 
banes,  the  dollar  and  the  blood-feud. 
Pangany  and  Bueny,  like  all  settle- 
ments upon  this  coast,  ^elong  by  a 
right  of  succession,  to  the  Sazzid,  or 
Prince-Regnant  of  Zanzibar,  who  con- 
firms and  invests  the  governors  and 
diwans.  At  Pangany,  however, 
these  oflScials  are  par  eongS  d*elire 
selected  by  Kimwere,  Saltan  of 
Usumbara,  whose  ancestors  received 
tribute  and  allegiance  from  Para  to 
the  sea-board.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bueny  is  in  the  territory  of  the 
Wazegura,  a  violent  and  turbulent 
heathen  race,  inveterate  slave-dealers, 
and  thoughtlessly  allowed  by  the 
Arabs  to  lay  up  goodly  stores  of 
muskets,  powder,  and  ball.  Of  course 
the  two  tribes,  Wasumbara  and 
Wazegura,  are  deadly  foes.  More- 
over, about  a  year  ago,  a  violent  in- 
testine feud  broke  out  amongst  the 
Wazegura,  who,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  were  burning  and  murdering, 
kidnapping  and  slave-selling  in  ^1 
directions.  The  citizens  of  Pangany, 
therefore,  hearing  that  we  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Sazzid 
of  Zanzibar  to  Sultan  Kimwere, 
marked  out  for  us  the  circuitous 
route  via  Tangate,  where  no  Waze- 
gura could  try  their  valour.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  wishing  to  inspect 
the  Pangany  River,  determined  upon 
proceeding  by  the  directest  line  along 
its  left  or  northern  bank.  The  timid 
townsmen  had  also  circulated  a  re- 
port that  we  were  bound  for  Chhaga 
and  Kilimanjaro;  the  Masai  were 
."  out,"  the  rains  were  setting  in,  and 
they  saw  with  us  no  armed  escort. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  ac- 
company us;  but  not  the  less  did 
each  man  expect  as  usual  his  gift  of 
dollars  and  bribe  of  inducement. 


*  B*ana  means  "  Sir/'  or  "  Master,"  and  is  also  prefixed  to  names.    Muigni  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  Sazzid — a  prince  not  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
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The  expense  of  the  journey  was 
even  a  more  serious  consideration. 
In  these  lands  the  dollar  is  almighty. 
If  deficient,  you  must  travel  ^one, 
unaccompanied  at  least  by  any  but 
blacks,  without  other  instrument  but 
a  note-book,  and  with  few  arms ;  you 
must  conform  to  every  nauseous  cus- 
tom; you  will  be  subjected,  at  the 
most  interesting  points,  to  perpetual 
stoppages ;  your  remarks  will  be  ><ell- 
nigh  worthless ;  and  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  that,  unless  one  in  a 
million,  want  and  hardship  will  con- 
duct you  to  sickness  and  death.  This 
is  one  extreme,  and  from  it  to  the 
other  there  is  no  golden  mean.  With 
abundance  of  money^-certainly  not 
less  than  £5000  per  annum — an  ex- 
ploring party  can  trace  its  own  line, 
paying  off  all  opposers  ;  it  can  study 
whatever  is  requisite ;  handle  sextants 
in  presence  of  negroes,  who  would 
cut  every  throat  for  one  inch  of  brass; 
and  by  travelling  in  comfort^  can 
secure  a  fair  chance  of  return.  Either 
from  Mombas  or  from  Pangany,  with 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  matchlock- 
men,  we  might  have  marched  through 
the  Masai  plunderers  to  Ghhaga  and 
Kilimanjaro.  Bat  pay,  porterage, 
and  provisions  for  such  a  party,  would 
•  have  amounted  to  at  least  £100  per 
week:  a  month  and  a  half  would 
have  absorbed  our  means.  Thus  it 
was,  gentle  reader,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  rest  contented  with  a 
visit  to  Fuga. 

Presently  the  plot  thickened. 
Muigni  Khatib,  son  of  Sultan  Kim- 
I  were,  a  black  of  most  unprepossessing 
physiognomy,  with  a  "  villanous  trick 
of  the  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of 
the  nether  lip,"  a  prognathous  jaw, 
garnished  with  cat-like  mustaches 
and  cobweb  beard,  a  sour  frown,  and 
abundant  surliness  by  way  of  dignity, 
dressed  like  an  Arab,  and  raised  by 
El  Islam  above  his  fellows,  sent  a 
message  directing  us  to  place  in  his 
hands  what  we  intended  for  his 
father.  This  chief  was  travelling  to 
Zanzibar  in  fear  and  trembling.  He* 
had  tried  to  establish  at  his  village, 
Kirore,  a  Romulian  asylum  for  run- 
away slaves,  and  having  partially  suc- 
ceeded, he  dreaded  the  consequences. 
The  Beloch  jemadar  strongly  urged 
us  privily  to  cause  his  detention  at 
the  islands;  a  precaution  somewhat 


too  oriental  for  our  tastes.  We  re- 
fused, however,  the  Muigni^s  demand 
in  his  own  tone.  Following  their 
prince,  the  dancing  di wans  claimed  a 
fee  for  permission  to  reside ;  as  they 
worded  it,  "el  adah" — the  habit; 
based  it  upon  an  ancient  present 
from  Colonel  Hamerton ;  and  were  in 
'manifest  process  of  establishing  a 
local  custom  which,  in  Airics,  be- 
comes law  to  remotest  posterity.  We 
flatly  objected,  showed  our  letters,and, 
in  the  angriest  of  moods,  threatened 
reference  to  Zanzibar.  Briefly  all  be- 
gan to  beg  bakhshish ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
member any  one  obtaining  it. 

Weary  of  these  importunities,  we 
resolved  to  visit  Ohogway,  a  Beloch 
outpost,  and  thence,  aided  by  the 
jemadar  who  had  preceded  us  from 
Pangany,  to  push  for  the  capital- 
village  of  Usumbara.  We  made 
preparations  secretly,  dismissed  the 
"Riami,"  rejected  the  diwans  who 
wished  to  ^company  us  as  spies, 
left  Said  bin  Salim  and  one  Portu- 
guese to  watch  our  property  in  the 
house  of  Meriko,  the  governor,  who 
had  accompanied  his  Muigni  to  Zan- 
zibar, and,  under  pretext  of  a  short 
shooting  excursion,  hired  a  long 
canoe  with  four  men,  loaded  it  with 
the  luggage  required  for  a  fortnight, 
and  started  with  the  tide  at  11  aji. 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1857. 

First  we  grounded ;  then  we  were 
taken  aback;  then  a  puff  of  'Mind 
drove  us  forward  with  railway  speed; 
then  we  grounded  again.  At  last 
we  were  successful  in  turning  the  first 
dangerous  angle  of  the  river.  Here, 
'when  sea-breeze  and  tide  meet  the 
"buffing  stream" — as  usual  at  the 
mouth  of  African  rivers  the  wind  is 
high  and  fair  from  the  interior — navi- 
gation is  perilous  to  small  craft.  Many 
have  filled  and  sunk  beneath  the 
ridge  of  short  chopping  waves.  After 
five  miles,  during  which  the  stream, 
streaked  with  lines  of  froth,  gradually 
narrowed,  we  found  it  barely  brack- 
ish; and  somewhat  further,  sweet 
as  the  celebrated  creek  water  of 
Guiana. 

And  now,  while  writing  amid  the 
soughing  blasts,  th6  rain  and  the 
darkened  air  of  a  south-west  mon- 
soon, I  remember  with  yearning  the 
bright  and  beautiful  spectacle  of 
those  African  rivers,  whose  loveli- 
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ness,  like  that  of  the  dead,  seems  en- 
hanced by  proximity  to  decay.  We 
had  changed  the  amene  and  graceful 
sandstone  scenery,  on  the  seaboard, 
for  a  view  novel  and  most  character- 
istic. The  hippopotamus  now  raised 
his  head  from  tlie  waters,  snorted, 
gazed  upon  us,  and  sank  into  his 
native  depths.  Alligators,  terrified 
by  the  splash  of  oars,  waddled  down 
with  their  horrid  daws,  dinting  tlie 
slimy  bank,  and  lay  like  yellow  logs, 
measuring  us  with  small,  malignant, 
green  eyes,  deep  set  under  warty 
brows.  Monkeys  rustled  the  tall 
trees.  Below,  jungle-men  and  wo- 
men— 

^  So  withered,  and  bo  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like   th'   iQbahitante  o'  th' 

earth. 
And  yet  are  on't," 

planted  their  shoulder-cloths,  their 
rude  crates,  and  coarse  weirs,  upon 
the  nmd  inlets  where  fish  abounded. 
The  sky  was  sparkling  blue,  the 
water  bluer,  and  over  both  spread 
the  thinnest  haze,  tempering  raw 
tones  of  colour  to  absolute  beauty. 
On  both  sides  of  the  shrinking  stream 
a  dense  curtain  of  many-tinted  vege- 
tation, 

"Yellow  and  hlack,  acd  pale  and  hecUo 
red," 

shadowed  swirling  pools  where  the 
current  swept  upon  the  growth  of 
intertwisted  fibres.  The  Nakhl  el 
Shaytan,  or  DeviPs  Date,  eccentric  in 
foliage  and  frondage,  projected  grace- 
fully curved  arms,  sometimes  thirty 
and  forty  feet  long,  over  the  wave. 
This  dwarf-giant  of  palms  has  no 
trunk,  but  the  mid-rib  of  each  branch 
is  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  Upon  the 
watery  margin  large  lilies  of  snowy 
brightness,  some  sealed  by  day,  others 
wide  expanded,  gleamed  beautifully 
against  the  dark  verdure  and  the 
nisset-brown  of  the  bank-stream. 
In  scattered  spots  were  interwoven 
traces  of  human  presence ;  tall  arecas 
and  cocos  waving  over  a  now  im- 
penetrable jungle ;  plantains,  sugar- 
cane and  bitter  oranges,  choked  with 
wild  growth,  still  lingered  about  the 
homestead,  blackened  by  the  mur- 
^ertr's  fire.  And  all  around  reigned 
the  eternal  African  silence,  deep  and 
saddening,  broken  only  by  the  cur- 


lew's scream,  or  by  the  breeze  rust- 
ling the  tree-tops,  whispering  among 
the  matted  foliage,  and  swooning 
upon  the  tepid  bosom  of  the  wave. 

Amid  such  scenes  we  rowed  and 
poled  till  the  setting  sun  spread  its 
cloak  of  purple  over  a  low  white 
cliflT,  at  whose  base  the  wave  breaks, 
and  on  whose  hoary  head  linger 
venerable  trees,  contrasting  with  the 
underwood  of  the  other  bank.  Here 
lies  the  Pir  of  Wasin,  a  saint  describ- 
ed by  our  Beloch  guide  as  a  "  very 
angry  holy  man.''  A  Sherif  of  pure 
blood,  he  gallantly  headed,  in  cen- 
turies gone  by,  his  Moslem  followers, 
flying  from  Pangany  when  it  was 
attacked  by  a  ravenous  pack  of  In- 
fidels. The  latter  seem  to  have  had 
the  advantage  in  running.  They 
caught  the  faithful  at  these  cliffs,  and 
were  proceeding  to  exterminate  thein, 
when  mother  earth,  at  the  Sherif  s 
prayer,  opening  wide,  received  them 
in  her  bosom.  This  Pir  will  not 
allow  the  trees  to  be  cut  down, 
or  the  inundation  to  rise  above  his 
tomb.  Moreover,  if  the  devotee,  after 
cooking  food  at  the  grave  in  honour 
of  its  tenant,  ventures  to  lick  Angers 
— napkins  are  not  used  in  East 
Africa — he  is  at  once  delivered  over 
to  haunting  jinns.  The  Belochies 
never  pass  the  place  without  casting 
a  handful  of  leaves,  a  bullet,  or  a 
few  grains  of  powder,  into  the  stream. 
The  guide  once  told,  in  the  voice  of 
awe,  how  a  Suri  Arab,  doubtless  taint- 
ed \vith  Wallali  heresy,  had  express- 
ed an  opinion  that  this  Pir  had  been 
a  mere  mortal,  but  little  bettor  Aan 
himself;  how  the  scoffer's  ship  was 
wrecked  withiij  the  year;  and  how 
he  passed  through  water  into  jehan- 
num-fire.  Probatum  est.  Defend  us, 
Allah,  from  the  Sins  of  Reason  I 

The  tide,  running  like  a  mill-race, 
compelled  our  crow  to  turn  into  a 
little  inlet  near  Poinbui,  a  stockaded 
village  on  the  river's  left  bank.  The 
people,  who  are  subject  to  Zanzibar, 
flocked  out  to  welcome  their  strangers, 
laid  down  a  bridge  of  coco-ribs, 
brought  chairs,  and  offered  a  dish  of 
small  green  mangos,  here  a  great 
luxury.  We  sat  under  a  tree  till 
midnight,  unsatiated  with  the  charm 
of  the  hour.  The  moon  rained  molten 
silver  over  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
wild  palms,  the  stars  were  as  golden 
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Limps  suspended  in  the  limpid  air, 
and  Venus  glittered  diamond-like 
upon  the  front  of  the  firmament. 
The  fire-flies  now  sparkled  simnltan- 
eonsly  over  the  earth ;  then,  as  if  by 
concerted  impnlse,  their  glow  vanish- 
ed in  the  glooms  of  the  ground.  At 
our  feet  lay  the  black  creek;  in  the 
jnngle  beasts  roared  fitfully ;  and 
the  night  wind  mingled  melancholy 
sounds  with  the  swelling  murmuring 
of  the  stream. 

The  tide  fiowing  about  midnight, 
we  resumed  our  way.  The  river 
then  became  a  sable  streak  between 
lofty  rows  of  trees.  The  hippopo- 
tamus snorted  close  to  our  steru,  and 
the  crew  begged  me  to  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  Sultan  Momba 
— a  pernicious  rogue.  At  times  we 
heard  the  splashing  of  the  beasts  as 
they  scrambled  over  the  shoals ;  at 
others,  they  struggled  with  loud 
grunts  up  the  miry  banks.  Then 
again  all  was  quiet.  After  a  pro- 
tracted interval  of  silence,  the  near 
voice  of  a  man  startled  us  in  the 
deep  drear  stillness  of  night,  as  though 
it  had  been  some  ghostly  sound.  At 
2  A.M.,  reaching  a  clear  tract  on  the 
river-side — the  Ghaut  or  landing- 
place  of  Ohogway — we  made  fast 
•  the  canoe,  looked  to  our  weapons, 
and,  covering  our  faces  against  the 
heavy  clanmiy  dew,  lay  down  to 
snatch  an  hour^s  sleep.  The  total 
distance  rowed  was  about  18.5  miles. 

We  began  the  next  morning  with 
an  inspection  of  Chogway,  the  Bazar, 
to  which  we  were  escorted  by  the 
jemadar  with  sundry  discharges  of 
matchlocks.  It  was  first  occupied 
about  five  years  ago,  when  Sultan 
Kimwere  offered  Tongway  or  Mer- 
inga — a  lofty  peak  in  the  continuous 
range  to  the  north-west — with  cheap 
generosity,  as  a  mission-station  to 
Dr.  Krapf.  The  position  is  badly 
chosen,  water  is  distant,  the  rugged 
soil  produces  nothing  but  vetches 
and  nianive,  and  it  is  exposed  to 
miasma  when  the  inundation  sub- 
sides upon  the  black  alluvial  plain 
below  the  hillock.  Commanding, 
however,  the  Southern  Usumbara 
road,  it  affords  opportunity  for 
something  in  the  looting  line.    The 


garrison  ever  suffers  from  sickne^; 
and  the  men,  dull  as  a  whaler's  crew, 
abhor  the  melancholy  desolate  atu- 
ation.  The  frequent  creeks  aroond 
are  crossed  by  tree-bridges.  The  walk 
to  Pangany,  over  a  rugged  road,  oc- 
cupies from  five  to  six  hours,  yet  few 
but  the  slaves  avail  themselves  of  the 
proximity.  A  stout  snake-fence  sur- 
rounds flie  hill-top,  crested  bjr  the 
cadjan  penthouses  of  these  Baahi 
Buzuks :  its  fortifications  are  two 
platforms  for  matchlockmen  planted 
on  high  poles,  like  the  Indian  *'  May- 
chan,"  The  Washenzy  savages  some- 
times creep  up  at  night  to  the  hntts, 
shoot  a  few  arrows,  set  fire  to  the 
matting,  and  hurriedly  levant.  When 
we  visited  Chogway,  the  Wazegora 
were  fighting  with  one  another,  but 
they  did  not  molest  the  Belochles. 
South  of  the  river  rises  a  detached 
hill,  "Tongway,  Muanapiro,"  called 
in  our  charts  "  Gendagenda,"  which 
may  be  seen  from  Zanzibar.  Here 
rules  one  Mwere,  a  chief  hostile  to 
the  Bashi  Buzuks,  who  not  caring 
to  soil  their  hands  vrith  negro  blood, 
make  their  slaves  fight  his  men, 
even  as  the  ingenious  youth  of  Eton 
sent  their  scouts  to  contend  at  cricket 
with  the  ambitious  youth  of  Rugby. 
Fifty  stout  fellows,  with  an  amU- 
tious  leader  and  a  little  money,  might 
soon  conquer  the  whole  country,  and 
establish  there  an  absolute  monar- 
chy. 

these  Beloch  mercenaries  merit 
some  notice.  They  were  preferred, 
as  being  somewhat  disciplinable,  by 
the  late  Sazzid  Said,  to  his  futile 
blacks  and  his  unruly  and  self-willed 
Oman  Arabs.  He  entertained  from 
1000  to  1500  men,  and  scattered 
them  over  the  country  in  charge  of 
the  forts.  The  others  hate  t^em— 
divisions  even  amongst  his  own 
children  was  the  ruler's  policy — and 
nickname  them  "  Kurara  Kurara."* 
The  jemadar  and  the  governor  are 
rarely  on  speaking  terms.  Calling 
themselves  Belochies,  they  are  mosdy 
from  the  regions  about  Kech  and 
Bampur.  They  are  mixed  up  with  & 
rabble-rout  of  Affghans  and  Arabs, 
Indians  and  Sudies,t  and  they  speak 
half-a-dozen     different      languages. 


*  To  sleep !  to  sleep ! — "  rard"  being  the  Beloch  miflpronuAciation  of  Idld, 
\  The  pure  negro  ia  universally  called  "  Sudy**  in  W  estem  India. 
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Many  of  these  gentry  have  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  weal. 
A  hody  of  convicts,  however,  fights 
well.  The  Mekrani  are  first-rate 
behind  walls;  and  if  paid,  drilled, 
and  officered,  they  would  make  as 
"varmint"  light-bobs  as  Arnauts. 
They  have  a  knightly  fondness  for 
arms.  A  "young  barrel  and  an  old 
blade  "  are  their  delight.  All  use  the 
matchlock,  and  many  are  skilful  with 
sword  and  shield.  Their  pay  is  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a-month,  out  of 
which  they  find  food  and  clothes. 
They  never  see  money  from  the  year's 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  are  as  rag- 
ged a  crew  as  ever  left  the  barren 
hills  of  the  north  to  seek  fortune  in 
Africa.  They  live  in  tattered  hovels, 
with  one  meal  of  grain  a-day  for 
themselves  and  slave-girls.  To  the 
greediness  of  mountaineers,  the  poor 
devils  add  the  insatiable  desires  of 
beggars.  The  Banyans  have  a  pro- 
verb that  "  a  Belooh,  a  Brahmin,  and 
a  buck-goat,  eat  the  trees  to  which 
they  are  tied."  Like  school-boys, 
they  think  nought  so  fine  as  the 
noise  of  a  gun,  consequently  ammuni- 
tion is  served  out  to  them  by  the 
jemadar  only  before  a  fight.  Sud- 
den and  sharp  in  quarrel,  they  draw 
their  daggers  upon  the  minimest  pro- 
vocation, have  no  "mitigation  or  re- 
morse of  voice,"  and  pray  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  a  dozen.  All  look 
forward  to  "  Hindostan,  dagh  o  bus- 
tan  ^^ — ^India  the  garden;  but  the 
Arabs  have  a  canny  proverb  import- 
ing that  "  the  fool  who  Meth  into 
the  fire  rarely  falleth  out  of  it." 

"  Praudare  stipendio,"  saith  ancient 
Justin,  was  the  practice  of  the  great 
king's  satraps :  the  modern  East  has 
strictly  preserved  the  custom.  Each 
station  is  commanded  by  a  jemadar 
upon  four  or  five  dollars  a-month, 
and  full  licence  to  peculate.  The 
class  is  at  once  under-paid  and  over- 
tmsted.  The  jemadar  advances 
money  upon  usury  to  his  men,  and 
keeps  them  six  months  in  arrears ; 
he  exacts  perquisites  from  all  who 
fear  his  hate  and  need  his  aid ;  and 
he  falsifies  the  muster-rolls  most  im- 
pudently, giving  twenty-five  names 
to  perhaps  four  men.  Thus  the  jem- 
aw  supports  a  wife  and  a  dozen 
dftves;  sports  a>fine  scarlet-coat,  a 
grand  dagger,    and    a   silver-hilted 


sword;  keepd  fiocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  trades  with  the  interior 
for  ivory  and  captives,  whilst  his 
company  has  not  a  sandal  amongst 
them.  Such  has  been,  is,  and  ever 
will  be  the  result  of  that  false 
economy  which,  in  the  East,  firom 
Stambul  to  Japan,  grudges  the  penny 
and  flings  away  the  pound. 

Having  communicated  our  project 
to  the  jemadar  of  Ohogway,  he 
promised,  for  a  consideration,  all 
aid ;  told  us  that  we  should  start  the 
next  day ;  and,  curious  to  relate,  kept 
his  word.  The  Uttle  settlement,  how- 
ever, aflfording  but  five  matohlodc- 
men  as  a  guard,  and  four  slave-boys 
as  porters,  the  0.  O.  engaged  for 
us  a  guide  and  his  attendant—nomi- 
nally paying  10  dollars,  and  doubtless 
retaining  one-half. 

After  a  night  spent  in  the  Mag- 
ohan,  where  wind,  dust,  and  ants  con- 
spired to  make  us  miserable,  we  arose 
early  to  prepare  for  marching.  About 
mid-day,  issuing  from  our  shed,  we 
placed  the  kit — ^now  reduced  to  a 
somewhat  stride  necessavre — in  the 
sun;  ^us  mutely  appealing  to  the 
"  sharm  "  or  shame  of  our  Beloch  com- 
rades. A  start  was  effected  at  five 
P.M.,  every  slave  complaining  of  his 
load,  snatching  up  the  lightest,  and  % 
hurrying  on  regardless  of  what  was 
left  behind.  This  nuisance  endured 
till  summarily  stopped  by  an  out- 
ward application  easily  divined.  At 
length,  escorted  in  token  of  honour 
by  the  consumptive  jemadar  and 
most  of  his  company,  we  departed 
in  a  straggling  Indian  file  towards 
Tongway. 

The  path  wound  over  stony  ridges. 
After  an  hour  it  plunged  into  a  dense 
and  thorny  thicket,  which,  during 
the  rains,  must  be  impassable.  The 
evening  belling  of  deer,  and  the 
chck-iSock  of  partridge,  struck  our 
ears.  In  the  open  places  were  the 
lesses  of  elephants,  and  footprints 
retained  by  the  last  year's  mud. 

These  animals  descend  to  the  plains 
during  the  monsoon,  and  in  summer 
retire  to  the  cool  hills.  The  Belo- 
chies  shoot,  the  wild  people  kill  them 
with  poisoned  arrows.  More  than 
once  during  our  wanderings  we  found 
the  grave-like  trap-pits,  called  in 
India  Ogi.  These  are  artfully  dug  in 
little  rises,  to  fit  exactly  the  elephant, 
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who  easily  extricates  himself  from  one 
too  large  or  too  small.  We  did  not 
meet  a  single  specimen ;  but,  judging 
from  the  prints — three  to  three  and 
a  half  circumferences  showing  the 
rfioulder  height — ^they  are  not  remark- 
ahle  for  size.  The  further  interior, 
however,  exports  the  finest,  whitest, 
largest,  heaviest,  and  softest  ivory  in 
the  world.  Tusks  weighing  100  lb. 
each  ai'e  common,  those  of  176  lb.  are 
not  rare,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  pair 
whose  joint  weight  was  560  lb.  It 
was  a  severe  disappointment  to  ns 
that  we  could  not  revisit  this  country 
during  the  rains.  Colonel  Hamerton 
strongly  dissuaded  us  from  again 
risking  jungle-fever,  and  we  had  a 
duty  to  perform  in  Inner  Africa. 
Sporting,  indeed,  is  a  labour  which 
occupies  the  whole  man :  to  shoot 
for  specimens,  between  work,  is  to 
waste  time  in  two  ways.  Game  was 
rare  throughout  our  march.  None 
lives  where  the  land  is  peopled.  In 
the  deserts  it  is  persecuted  by  the 
Belochiea;  and  the  wild  Jagers  slay 
and  eat  even  rats.  We  heard,  however, 
of  mabogo  or  buffalo  antelope,  and  a 
hog — ^probably  the  masked  boar — 
lions,  leopards  in  plenty ;  the  nilghae 
^  (A.  Picta),  and  an  elk,  resembling  the 
Indian  sambar. 

Another  hour's  marching  brought 
us  to  the  Makam  Sazzid  Sulayman, 
a  half-cleared  ring  in  the  bush, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  rocky  and 
tree-fringed  ravine,  where  water 
stagnates  in  pools  during  the  dry 
season.  The  pedopieter  showed  six 
miles.  There  we  passed  the  night  in 
a  small  bdbel  of  Belochies.  One  re- 
cited his  koran;  another  prayed;  a 
third  told  funny  stories;  whilst  a 
fourth  trolled  lays  of  love  and  war, 
long  ago  made  familiar  to  my  ear 
upon  the  rugged  Asian  hills.  This 
was  varied  by  slapping  lank  mos- 
quitoes that  flocked  to  the  camp- 
nres;  by  rising  to  get  rid  of  huge 
black  pismires,  whose  bite  burned 
like  a  red-hot  needte ;  and  by  chal- 
lenging two  parties  of  savages,  who, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  passed 
amongst  us,  carrying  maize  to  Pan- 
gany.  The  Belochies  kept  a  truly 
Oriental  watch.  They  sang  and 
shouted  during  early  night,  when 
there  is  no  danger;  but  tney  all 
slept    like    the   dead   through   the 


"  small  hours,"  the  time  alwar- 
chosen  by  the  African  freebooter  to 
make  his  cowardly  onslaught. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, accompanied  by  a  small  de- 
tachment, we  resumed  our    marth. 
The  poitrinaire  jemadar,  who  was 
crippled  by  the  moonlight  and  the 
cold  dew,  resolved  to  retnm,   when 
thawed,  with  the  rest  of  his  compaDT 
to  Chogway.    An  hour's  hard  walk- 
ing brought  us  to  the  foot  of  mgged 
Tongway,  the  "  great  hill."    Ascend- 
ing the  flank  of  the   north-eastern 
spur,  we  found  ourselves,  at  eight  a.il, 
after  Gve  bad  miles,  upon  the  chine 
of  a  lower  ridge — wiA  summer  to- 
wards the  sea — and  landward,  a  wind 
of    winter.      Thence    pursuing    the 
rugged  incline,  in  another  half-hoor 
we  entered  the  Fort,  a  small,  square, 
crenellated,  flat-roofed,    and    white- 
washed room,  tenanted  by  two  Belo- 
chies, who  appear  in  the  muster-rolk 
as  twenty  men.    They  complained  of 
loneliness  and  the  horrors.     Though 
several  goats  had  been  sacrificed,  a 
fearsome   demon  still    haunted    the 
hill,  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
distressed   spirits   make    their    thin 
blood  run  chill. 

Tongway  is  the  first  off-set  of  the 
mountain-terrace  composing  the  land 
of  Usumbara.  It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  plain;  lies  north-west  of,  and 
nine  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  distant 
from,  Chogway.  The  summit,  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is 
clothed  with  jungle,  through  which, 
seeking  compass  sights,  we  cut  a 
way  with  our  swords.  The  deserted 
ground  showed  signs  of  former  cul- 
ture, and  our  Negro  guide  sighed  as 
he  said  that  his  kinsmen  had  been 
driven  from  their  ancient  seats  int<> 
the  far  inner  wastes.  Tongway  pro- 
jects long  spurs  into  the  plain,  where 
the  Pangany  river  flows  noisily 
through  a  rocky  trough.  The  moun- 
tain surface  is  a  reddish  argillaceous 
and  vegetable  soil,  overlying  grey 
arid  ruddy  granites  and  schist 
These  stones  bear  the  ^^gold  and 
silver  complexion,"  which  was  fetal 
to  the  chivalrous  Shepherd  of  the 
Ocean,  and  the  glistening  mica  still 
feeds  the  fancy  of  the  Beloch  mer- 
cenary. The  thickness  of  the  jungle 
—which  contains  stunted  cocos  and 
bitter  oranges,  the  castor,  the  wild 
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egg-plant,  and  bird-pepper — ^renders 
the  mountain  inaccessible  from  any 
but  the  eastern  and  northern  flanks. 
Aronnd  the  Fort  are  slender  planta- 
tions of  maize  and  manive.  Below,  a 
deep  hole  supplies  the  sweetest  rock- 
water  ;  and  upon  the  plain  a  boulder 
of  Well-weathered  granite,  striped 
with  snowy  quartz,  and  about  twenty 
feet  high,  contains  two  crevices  ever 
filled  by  the  purest  springs.  The 
climate  appeared  delicious — temper- 
ate in  the  full  blaze  of  an  African 
and  tropical  summer ;  and  whilst  the 
hill  was  green,  the  land  around  was 
baked  like  bread  crust. 

We  had  work  to  do  before  leaving 
Tongway.  The  jemadar  ordered 
for  us  an  escort ;  but  among^^t  these 
people,  obedience  to  orders  is  some- 
what optional.  Moreover,  the  Be- 
lochies,  enervated  by  climate  and 
want  of  exercise,  looked  forward  to  a 
mountain  -  march  wiih  displeasure. 
Shoeless,  bedless,  and  well-nigh 
clotheless,  even  the  hope  of  dollars 
could  scarcely  induce  them  to  leave 
for  a  week  their  lazy  huts,  their  pic- 
caninnies, and  their  black  Venuses. 
They  felt  happy  at  Tongway,  twice 
a-day  devouring  our  rice — A  un- 
known luxury;  and  they  were  at 
infinite  pains  to  defer  the  evil  hour. 
One  man  declared  it  impossible  to 
travel  witbout  salt,  and  proposed 
sending  back  a  slave  to  Chogway. 
This  involved  the  loss  of  at  least 
three  days,  and  was  at  once  re- 
jected. 

By  hard  talking  we  managed  to 
secure  a  small  party,  which  demands 
a  few  words  of  introduction  to  the 
reader.  We  have  four  slave-boys, 
idle,  worthless  dogs,  who  never  work 
save  under  the  rod,  think  solely  of 
their  stomacha,  and  are  addicted  to 
running  away.  Petty  pilferers  to 
the  back -bone,  they  steal,  like  mag- 
lies,  by  instinct.  On  the  march  they 
lag  behind,  and,  not  being  profes- 
sional porters,  they  are  restive  as 
camels  when  receiving  their  load. 
One  of  these  youths  happening  to  be 
brother-ua-law — after  a  fashion — ^to 
the  jemadar,  requires  incessant  su- 
pervision to  prevent  him  burdening 
the  others  with  his  own  share.  The 
guide,  Muiffni  Wazira,  is  a  huge 
broad-shouldered  Sawabili,  with  a 
coal-black  skin:    his  high,  massive, 
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and  regular  features  look  as  if  carved 
in  ebony,  and  he  frowns  like  a  demon 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  is  pur- 
blind, a  defect  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  leading  ns  into 
every  village,  that  we  may  be 
mulcted  in  sprig-muslin.  Wazira  is 
our  rogue,  ricn  in  all  the  peculiarities 
of  African  cunninff.  A.  prayerless 
Sherif,  he  thoroughly  despises  the 
Makapry  or  Infidels;  he  has  a  hot 
temper,  and,  when  provoked,  roars 
like  a  wild  beast.  He  began  by  re- 
fusing his  load,  but  yielded  when  it 
was  gently  placed  upon  his  heavy 
shoulder,  with  a  significant  gesture 
in  case  of  recusance.  He  does  not, 
however,  neglect  occasionally  to  pass 
it  to  his  slave,  who,  poor  wretch,  is 
almost  broken  down  by  the  double 
burden. 

Hohewat,  the  Mekrani,  calls  him- 
self a  Beloch,  and  wears  the  title  of 
Shah-Sawar,  or  the  Rider-king.  He 
is  the  "  Chelebi,"  the  dandy  and  tiger 
of  our  party,  A  "good-looking 
brown  man,*'  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  with  a  certain  girlishness  and 
aflfectation  of  tournure  and  manner, 
which  bode  no  good,  the  Rider- 
king  deals  in  the  externals  of  rv^speo- 
tability;  he  washes  and  prays  with 
pompous  regularity,  combs  his  long 
nair  and  beard,  trains  his  bushy 
mustaches  to  touch  his  eyes,  and 
binds  a  huge  turban.  He  anects  the 
jemadar.  He  would  have  taken 
charge,  had  we  permitted,  of  the 
general  store  of  gunpowder — a  small 
leather-bottle  wrung  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Chog^vay;  and  having 
somewhat  high  ideas  of  discipline,  he 
began  with  stabbing  a  slave-boy  by 
way  of  lesson.  He  talks  loud  in  his 
native  Mekrani  and  base  Persian; 
moreover,  his  opinion  is  ever  to  the 
fore.  The  Rider-king,  pleading  sol- 
dier, positively  refuses  to  carry  any- 
thing but  his  matchlock,  and  a  pri- 
vate stock  of  dates  which  he  keeps 
ungenerously  to  himself.  He  boasts 
of  powers  m  vert  and  venison :  we 
never  saw  him  hit  the  mark,  but  we 
missed  some  powder  and  ball,  with 
which  he  may  be  more  fortunate. 

Hamdan,  a  Maskat  Arab,  has 
"  seen  better  days."  Melancholia  and 
strong  waters  have  removed  all  traces 
of  them,  except  a  tincture  of  letters. 
Our  Mullah,  or  learned  man,  is  small, 
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thin,  brown,  long-nosed,  and  green- 
eyed,  with  little  spirit  and  less  mns- 
cularity.  A  crafty  old  traveller,  he 
has  a  store  of  comforts  for  the  way; 
he  carries,  with  his  childish  match- 
lock, a  drinking-gonrd  and  a  ghee- 
pot,  and  he  sits  apart  from  the  crowd 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Strongly 
contrasting  with  him  is  the  ancient 
Mekrani,  Shaaban,  a  hideous  decre- 
pid  giant,  with  the  negroid  type  of 
conntenance.  He  is  of  the  pig- 
headed, opposed  to  the  soft-headed, 
order  of  old  man ;  hard  and  opinion- 
ated, selfish  and  unmanageable.  He 
smokes,  and  must  drink  water  all 
day.  He  dispenses  the  wisdom  of  a 
Dogberry,  much  to  his  hearers'  dis- 
gust, and  he  coughs  through  the 
hours  of  night.  This  '  senior  will 
carry  nothing  but  his  gun,  pipe,  and 
gourd,  and,  despite  his  grey-beard, 
he  is  the  drone  of  the  party. 

Jemal  and  Murad  Ali  are  our 
working-men,  excellent  specimens  Of 
the  true  Beloch — %ieux  grognards — 
with  a  grim,  sour  humour,  especially 
when  the  fair  sex  is  concerned.  They 
have  black  frowning  faces,  wrinkled 
and  rugged  as  their  natal  hills,  with 
pads  of  muscle  upon  their  short  fore- 
arms, and  high,  sinewy,  angular 
calv^  remarkable  in  this  land  of 
"  sheep-shanks."  Sparing  of  words, 
when  addressed^  they  merely  grunt ; 
but  when  they  speak,  it  is  in  a 
scream.  They  are  an^  men,  and 
uncommonly  nandy  with  their  greasy 
daggers.  With  the  promise  of  an 
extra  dollar,  thev  walk  off  under 
heavy  loads,  besiaes  their  guns  and 
necessaries. 

The  gem  of  the  party  is  Sudy  Mu- 
barak, who  has  taken  to  himself  the 
cognomen  of  "Bombay."  His  sooty 
skin,  and  teeth  pointed  like  those  of 
the  reptilia,  denote  his  Mhiav  origin. 
He  ia  one  of  those  real  "Sudiee"  that 
delight  the  passengers  in  an  Indian 
steamer.  Bombay,  sold  in  early 
youth,  carried  to  Gotch  by  some  Ban- 
yan, and  there   emancipated,  looks 


fondly  back  upon  the  home  of  his 
adoption,  and  sighs  for  the  day  when 
a  few  dollars  will  enable  him  to  re- 
turn. He  has  ine&ble  contempt  for 
all  "  Jungly  niggers."  His  h^id  is 
a  triumph  to  Phrenology;  a  high 
narrow  cranium,  flat-fronted,  denot- 
ing, by  arched  and  rounded  crown,  full 
development  of  the  moral  r^ion, 
with  deficiency  of  the  peroeptives  and 
refleotives.  He  works  on  priniapk, 
and  works  like  a  horse,  openly  de- 
claring, that  not  love  of  qb,  but  at- 
tachment to  his  stomach,  makes  him 
industrious.  With  a  spndned  ankle, 
and  a  load  quite  disproportioned  to 
his  elUHf  body,  he  insists  upon  car- 
rying two  guns.  He  attends  us  every- 
where,  manages  our  purchases,  is 
trusted  with  all  messages,  and,  when 
otherwise  disengaged,  is  at  exerj 
man's  beck  and  call  He  had  en- 
listed under  the  jemadar  of  Ch<^ 
way.*  We  thought,  however,  so  hlghk 
of  his  qualifications,  that  persuasion 
and  paying  his  debts  induced  him, 
after  a  little  coquetting,  to  t^e 
leave  of  soldiering  and  follow  our 
fortunes.  Sudy  Bombay  will  be  onr 
head  gun-carrier,  if  he  survive  his 
present  fever,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will 
prove  himself  a  rascal  in  the  end. 

A  machine  so  formed  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  move  without  some 
cres^ng.     The  Belochies  were  not 
entirely  under  us,  and  in  the  East 
no  man  vUl  serve  two  masters.    For 
the   first   few  days,    many  a   loud 
wrangling     and     muttered    cursing 
showed  signs  of  a  dissolution.    One 
would  not  proceed  because  the  Rider- 
king  monopolised  the  powder;  an- 
other started  on  his  way  home  be- 
cause he  was  refused  some  dates;  and 
during  the  first  night  all  Bombay's 
efforts  were  required  to  prevent  a 
sawe  qui  pent.    But  by  degrees  the 
component  parts  fitted  smoothly  and 
worked  steadily:    at   last   we  had 
little  to  complain  of,  and  the  mm 
volunteered  to  follow  wherever  ve 
might  lead. 
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It  woald  Burely  be  a  very  interest- 
Ing  discovery  to  all  pbiloflophers  of 
the  Poeitive  school,  to  identify  in  the 
dark  distance  of  history  the  man 
who  discovered  slavery.  Their  leader, 
Aogaste  Oomte,  among  other  hardy 
theories  vrtiich  have  reaped  more 
wonder  than  acquiescence,  enlarges 
with  all  his  eloqaence  on  the  adop- 
tion of  this  institation,  as  the  greatest 
stride  made  towards  haman  civilisa- 
tion. Before  it  was  suggested,  men 
had  no  alternative,  after  they  fonght 
and  conquered,  but  to  slay,  cook,  and 
eat  the  vanquished  enemy.  To  sug- 
gest to  them  the  alternative  of  get- 
tiofr  work  out  of  the  captives— com- 
pelling them  to  hew  wood,  draw 
-water,  and  till  the  ground  for  their 
Tictors — was  an  act  of  benignant  wis- 
dom for  which  mankind  should  be 
ever  grateful. 

Langh  as  we  ma^  at  this  specimen 
of  wild  ingenuity,  it  is  yet  true  that 
there  were  in  this  country,  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  men  of  dis- 
interested feelings,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, enlightened  views,  who  gloried 
io  the  distinction  of  having  invented 
*'A  beneficent  kind  of  slavery.  The 
wangeoient  by  which  criminals 
were  given  away  as  slaves  to  the 
Western  planter?,  instead  of  being 
kept  for  the  dungeon  or  the  gibbet, 
seemed  a  blessing  without  alloy  to 
the  receiver  as  well  as  to  the  giver. 
The  planter  had  what  he  sorely  need- 
ed--labour  under  that  tropical  sun 
which  ripens  the  rich  harvest,  but 
maked  the  human  being  so  listless  that 
money  will  not  procure  the  arduous 
toil  necessary  to  draw  the  full  profit 
from  the  earth.  The  planter  got  his 
slaves,  Britain  got  rid  of  her  crimi- 
nals without  cost  and  without  cruelty 
—at  least  of  an  immediate  and  pal- 
pable character,  tn  this  respect  the 
arrangement  stood  in  benign  con- 
trwt  with  the  hangings  and  the 
living  burial  in  the  putrescence  of  the 
old  jails,  which  it  came  to  supersede. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  theory  of  the  prophet  of  Positiv- 
'^VL '  Within  a  short  while  he  has 
gone  to  that  place  where  all  men  are 
to  be  judged  for  their  doings  and 
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their  thoughts.  But  to  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  discovered  in  later 
times  a  practical  benefit  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  slavery,  experience  has  borne 
ample  testimony;  and  in  this  testi- 
mony there  lies  a  solemn  lesson  for 
all  social  reformers — the  lesson  that 
all  that  is  wrong  in  the  world  is  not  to 
be  put  right  by  some  one  simple  theory 
— the  lesson  that  it  is  not  in  the 
careless  application  of  one  universal 
medicine,  but  in  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  symptomp,  and  an  anxious 
conscientious  testing  of  warily-ap- 
plied remedies,  that  we  are  to  look 
fbr  the  cure  of  great  social  maladies. 
In  transportation  to  the  American 
plantations,  as  it  was  practised  by 
Britain  for  upwards  of  a  century,  the 
Qovemment  abandoned  all  control 
over  the  offender's  fate,  all  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  consequently  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  punishment  to  whi«b 
he  was  subjected^  if  punishment 
really  were  his  fate.  The  abeolute- 
and  entire  manner  in  which  the  con- 
vict was  cast  off  by  the  State,  when, 
compared  with  the  system  of  trans- 
portation lately  abandoned,  shows- 
how  far  even  this  system  was  an  im* 
provement,  as  being  a  nearer  ap^ 
proach  to  the  proper  functions  of 
penal  law.  If  there  be  any  who  now 
demand  that  our  orimioals  shalh  be 
sent  forth  into  the  desert,  they  assur* 
edly  would  not  be  content  to  trans- 
fer them  to  a  contractor,  who  might 
work  them  rapidly  to  death,  or  in- 
dulge them  in  a  Kfe  of  idle  luxury,  ac- 
cording to  hb  interest  or  his  humour. 
This  arrangement  produced  social 
evils,  from  which  the  territories  more 
immediately  aflbcted  by  them  are 
even  now  suflbrinz.  They  reacted  in 
their  day  even  on  tne  shore  of  Britain ; 
for  the  profuse  dispersal  of  convict 
slaves  created  so  ravenous  an  appetite 
for  larger  consignments  of  that  valu- 
able commodity,  that  while  the  fair 
trader  contracted  with  Government 
for  the  harvest  of  the  jail-deliveries, 
the  smuggler  prowled  about  in  quiet 
comers  of  the  coast,  and  kidnapped 
youn£[  men,  who  were  carried  off  and 
sold  in  the  pbntations.  It  k  diffi- 
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cult  to  realiBe  the  idea,  yet  it  is  a  thought  of  a  prisonar's  ooodition 
historical  reality,  that  aroaod  the  and  fate,  to  qaestioD  whether,  alter 
wealthy  seaports  of  Britain  many  a  all,  this  elaborate  machinery  for  safe 
hoQsehoId  was  subject  to  the  same  custody  was  more  hamane  than  tbe 
terrors  and  domestic  privations,  which  speedy  and  remorseless  remedies  of 
in  later  days  drew  the  sympathy  of  all  their  more  selfish  and  less  oonsideiute 
good  men  to  the  dnsky  dwellers  in  contemporaries.  The  old  jail,  each  as 
the  hats  of  Senegambia  and  Congo.  Howard  found  it  to  be  in  all  parts  of 
De  Foe's  amusing  lAfe  of  Coimel  the  empire,  has  been  sketcbed  by 
Jack  is  the  story  of  a  boy  kidnapped  Lord  Cockburn  in  a  few  words  wtu 
in  Newcastle  and  sold  in  Virginia ;  a  .  rare  felicity,  due  to  Jbis  haying 
and  the  incident  was  not  more  nnna-  lived  through  the  transition  stage 
taral  in  its  day  than  Marryat's  anec-  of  prison  discipline,  and  feeling  tJbe 
dotes  of  press-gangs  daring  the  great  force  of  the  contrast  between  the  old 
war.  and  the  new.  Of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
When  this  American  outlet  was  Lothian  "  he  says  : '^  A  most  alzocioas 
stopped  by  the  Bevolation,  there  jail  it  was,  the  very  breath  of  which 
arose  a  cry,  far  loader  than  any  that  almost  struck  down  any  stranger  who 
has  lately  been  uttered,  to  rid  the  entered  its  dismal  door,  and  as  ill- 
British  empire  of  her  increasing  and  placed  as  possible,  without  an  iuek 
terrible  baud  of  felons.  They  ought,  of  ground  beyond  its  black  and  hor- 
it  was  said,  to  be  cast  at  once  into  rid  walls.  And  these  walk  were 
the  desert;  either  they  must  go,  or  very  smaU,  the  entire  hole  betng 
honest  men  must  go— there  was  no  filled  with  little  dark  cells;  heavy 
room  within  these  two  islands'  for  manacles  the  only  security ;  airleSt 
both.  The  cry  of  that  age  was  far  waterless,  drainless,  a  living  grave, 
more  reasonable  than  the  cry  of  1856.  One  week  of  that  dirty,  fetid,  cruel 
Th»  science  of  punishment  had  hardly  tortare-house  was  a  severer  ponish* 
got  beyond  the  principle  of  getting  ment  than  a  year  of  our  worst  modem 
rid  of  criminals  by  the  shortest  prisons,  more  dreadful  in  its  sufier- 
means  :  if  these  were  merciful,  it  was  ings,  more  certkin  in  its  cormptioD, 
well,  but  the  shortest  should  be  taken,  overwhelming  the  innocent  with  a 
Frequent  executions  were  not  so  more  tremendous  smse  of  despair, 
much  the  fruits  of  hardened  cruelty,  provoking  the  guilty  to  more  aoda-  ^ 
or  of  tbe  doctrine  that  society  must  cious  demtnce.*' — Memoriak,  p.  242.  ^' 
take  vengeance  upon  criminals,  as  of  With  no  other  alternative  bat  the 
Hhe  feeling  of  relief—of  clean  effectual  cramming  of  such  receptacles,  it 
aequittal— created  b^  the  extinction  of  seemed  not  ^  only  a  blessed  riddance 
as  Ajxi  life.  Imprisonment,  such  as  to  the  country,  but  a  merdful  dis- 
it  was  in  Britain,  was  a  homage  to  pensation  to  the  wretched  victiniB 
the  4octrine  that  a  community  must  themselves,  to  shovel  them  forth  into 
bear  the  burden  of  its  criminals,  such  the  most  distant  solitude  known  on 
as  other  nations  did  not  pay.  In  the  fiEU»  of  the  globe,  and  leave  them 
France,  and  over  the  European  con-  there.  The  cry  was  responded  to  in 
tinent  generally,  to  have  been  in  pri-  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  raised ; 
•son  was  almost  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  with  so  thorough  an  absence  of 
Custody  Within  strong  walls  was  too  all  forethought  and  arrangement  was 
costly  a  punishment  for  criminals  of  the  first  cargo  of  convicts  freighted 
the  common  .order!  The  prisons  were  off  to  Australia,  that  the  fine  infet  on 
state  fortresses,  dedicated  to  the  cus-  which  stands  the  capital  of  New 
tody  of  persons  important  enough  to  South  Wales  was  literally  discovered 
affect  tlie  interests  of  the  state ;  for  by  the  expedition  wandering  aloog 
the  humbler  people,  ignominious  the  vast  coast  of  the  istand-continent 
death*  mutilation,  stripes,  the  pillory,  in  search  of  the  most  eligible  of  the 
and  gang-slavery  were  the  appropri-  landing-places  which  fortone  might 
ate  punishments.  And  when,  in  the  place  at  their  disposal  At  home 
reign  of  Qeorge  HI.,  the  ever-thought-  there  was  an  immediate  feeling  of 
ful  British  people  found  that  their  jails  relief.  Half  the  drcnmforenoe  of  the 
were  becoming  fuller  and  foller,  it  globe  was  placed  between  soofety 
My  occurred  to  them,  as  th^  and  its  greatest  pests.     Thoe  was 
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aneh  natural  efauckliDg  on  the  wis- 
dom  of  a  Bcheme  which  gave  little 
obance  of  e^en  the  expiree  retaining, 
siDoe  only  by  a  long  and  ooetly  voy- 
age ooald    he   enjoy  his  UberW  at 
bome.     Ae  to  the  real  fkte  of  the 
ootcasta,  people  were  not  too  oarioos 
in  their  inqoiriee.    Whatevnr  it  was, 
Hie  pablio  were  inclined  to  find  a 
geoenU    verdict    of    *' served    them 
light."     Of  the  miseries  to   which 
tlMy  were  exposed  we  can  only  form 
a  general  notion  by  the  rapidity  with 
which    death    removed    diem    from 
flofiering.    A  not  nnnatnral  incident 
to  an  ^expedition  sent  to  land  **  any- 
where,*' was  a  failure  in  the  arrange- 
ments to  snpply  it  with  food.    Fa- 
Buiie  followed;  and  before  a  system 
of    supply    was   foU^   organised,   a 
aecottd  cargo  of  convicts  was  thrown 
on  shore.    That  death  had  been  bnsy 
with  these  —  164  had  died  in  one 
vessel — seems  to  have  been  received 
S8  a  mereifal  dispensation,  since  it 
broughwthe  nnmbcnr  to  be  fed  in  the 
new  colony  within  the  compass  of  its 
raaoaroes.*    There  is  a  tragic  signifi* 
caoce   in  these  words  of  Governor 
OoUins— **Had    not    such    nnmbers 
died,  both  in  the  passage  and  since 
the  Umding   of  chose  who  survived 
tlie  voyage,  we  should   not  at  this 
moment   have  had   anything  to  re- 
ceive from  the  public   stores  s  thus 
strangely  did  we  derive  a  benefit  from 
the     miseries    of    our    feUow-orea- 
tores.'' 

Those  who  looked  into  the  trans- 
portation system  beyond  the  mere 
riddance  promised  by  it,  anticipated 
that  a  severance  from  old  habits  and 
old  companions  might  prompt  the 
criminal  to  start  on  a  new  and  better 
career.  To  give  him  the  means  of 
reentering  a  new  social  system,  it 
was  thought  good  that  free  emigrants 
ahoiild  be  encouraged  to  settle  in 
tbe  penal  colony.  The  arrangement 
seemed  to  work  well  The  scanty 
popalation  scattered  over  a  large 
space,  and  many  other  cironmstances, 
created  conditions  un&vonrable  to 
the  development  of  crime.  The 
expert  London  thief,  placed  in  a 
g[iiflB<8lab  hut  little  larger  than  his 
cafio,  on  a  wid»squatting  allotment, 
feeding  on  tea  and  damper,  ten  miles 


from  hb  nearest  neighbour,  would 
have  little  opportunity  fbr  the  prac- 
tice of  the  accomplishments  in  which 
he  excelled.  Among  the  more  violent 
criminals  the  unsubdued  passions 
would  occasionally  arise,  and  a  mur- 
der or  a  bummgKiown  would  diversify 
the  monotony  of  colonial  Hfe.  But 
on  the  whole,  during  theur  infancy 
and  youth,  the  penal  settlements 
rubbed  on  in  a  tolerably  satisCactory 
manner.  It  was  when  wealth  and 
population  increased,  and  the  new 
sodal  system,  into  which  the  con- 
victs were  to'  be  diffused,  came 
into  existenee,  that  tbe  criminal  ele* 
ment  was  fbnnd  too  strong  for  the 
virtuoo&  No  general  terms  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  expreesion  of  the 
result  In  tbe  island,  which  used  to 
be  called  by  the  appropriately-eouad- 
ing  name  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land, 
there  was,  perhaps,  more  human 
wickednsBS  concentrated  together, 
than  the  world  in  its  long  history 
had  ever  before  experienced.  The 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
the  uill  of  a  high  civilisation  were 

Sed  to  the  service  of  the  most 
tal  propensities  of  the  savage. 
There  were  scenes  which  civilisation 
buries  beneath  deadened  memories, 
as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Salt  Desert 
oover  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and 
the  ingenious'  philosopher  who  speon- 
latively  discovered  man's  first  step 
out  of  canmbalism,  had  he  been  there, 
might  have  practically  studied  the 
conditions  under  which  civilisation 
can  drive  him  back  to  this  primitive 
resource  of  the  barbarian  conqueror ; 
and  yet  might  have  foend  that  human 
ingenuity  had  developed  practical 
horrors  beyond  this  creation  of 
his  imagination.  The  penal  colo- 
nies were  not  left  to  this  terrible 
fate  without  an  effort  for  their  re- 
demption. Philanthropy  attempted 
its  mitigatioD.  The  social  amenities 
which  grow  in  the  school  of  virtue 
were  brought  artificiaOy  into  the 
mart  of  vice.  They  made  it  worse : 
for,  lacking  one-half  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  social  weUbeing  and 
purity,   partial   freedom  aggravated 


the  depraved  tendencies,  and  proved 
that  beings  so  degraded  by  mis* 
management    oonld    be    dealt  witu 
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mMj  by  tlie  ewea  hand  of  diadpliDe. 
The  easy  leckleesoeeB  with  which 
tlie  eoovict  bad  beeo  cast  to  the  op- 
poaile  eod  of  the  earth  had  now 
tborooghly  reacted  on  the  oomma- 
nity  whicD  exalted  over  the  riddanoa 
A  social  coodiUoD  of  each  a  character 
that  it.caDOOt)  without  an  outrage  on 
decorum,  be  described  except  vaguely, 
was  that  which  into  parents  had  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters,  if  they 
wished  them  to  participate  io  the  for- 
tunes of  the  most  successful  of  colonies. 
WMIe  the  ear  still  rings  with  the  cry 
to  send  the  convicts  back  again, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  loud  was 
the  demand  that  Government  should 
abandon  the  pandemonium  at  the 
antipodes.  And  the  punii^hment, 
attended  by  so  many  horrors  abroad, 
was  it  really  a  terror  to  evil-doers  at 
home?  Of  the  hardships  which 
ended  many  a  life,  they  heard  little. 
At  all  times  abject  misery  has  diffi- 
culty in  sounding  its  complaints  to 
a  distance.  Success,  however,  has 
the  means  of  trumpeting  its  renown, 
and  tlje  echoes  of  prosperity  among 
transported  convicts  arowned  the 
fiunt  murmurs  of  disaster.  The  cri- 
minal class,  true  to  their  order, 
nonrlBh  every  incident  or  argument 
tending  to  prove  that,  after  3l  that 
is  pattered  about  righteousness  and 
int^ity,  it  may  turn  otX  that  they 
are  in  the  right  and  the  moralisers 
in  the  wrong.  To  show  what  ground 
tlie  newl^-arrived  convict  might  have 
for  sending  exulting  news  home  to 
his  companions,  let  us  for  a  moment 
realise  toe  examples  which,  it  has 
been  shown  on  abundant  evidence, 
be  was  likely  to  see  on  his  arrival  at 
Sydney. 

Past  him  rolls  an  open  carriage 
floaffnifioently  equipped,  occupied  by  a 
weU-dressed  man,  whose  full  form 
and  lustrous  face  betoken  high  liv- 
ing, and  his  careless  lounge  indolence 
and  wealth.  Opposite  to  him  sits  a 
woman  in  silk  and  fur,  weighed  with 
jewellery.  You  will  call. her  appear- 
ance braaen-faced,  or  haughty,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  extent  to  which  it  deceives 
yoQ  about  her  real  character.  Faint 
raarinisoenoea  begin  to  dawn  on  the 
awed  and  admiring  convict.  Is  it 
possible  1  Can  that  be  his  old  '<  pall," 
the  Downy  Diddler<-~and  that  ston- 
aiog  ?^--  -   -    Bess  the  Ssiaflber? 


He  is  quite  right  TbeDiddkr.aflera 

long  and  brilliant  career,  got  "  lagired'' 
at  last    With  the  hi^py  venaUli^ 
of  his  order  he  immediately  ansimi- 
lated  himself   to'  the  .enforced   con- 
ditions of  his  new  mode  of  life.     In 
the  convict-prison   at  borne,  in  the 
transport-ship,  ever  obedient  to  mlCL 
civilj  obliging,  and  handy,  he  entitJed 
himself  to  the  good  opinion  of  all  the 
officers.      He    passed    through     the 
hands  of  several  chaplains,  some  of 
whom  referred  to  him  in  tracts  and 
sermons  as  a  brand  snatched    from 
the  burning;    while  even    the  most 
suspicious  of  them  could  not  bot  aaj 
that  he  had  expressed  himself  as  con- 
trite, and  had  given  a  willing  ear  to 
spiritual  instruction,  which  mighty  it 
was  hoped,  not  be  totally  barren  of 
good  fruit    Thus  he  arrived  with  s 
flaming  character,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  good  master — strict  but  kind. 
Uoder   jadioioua   discipline,  be  was 
kept  so  clear  of  his  old  practices,  that 
he  was  not    detected  in  any :   and 
when  at  last  he  obtained  a  Ucket-o^ 
leave,  there  was  a  sum  at  his  diapoaal 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  s 
grog-shop.    Meantime  his  ^  blowen," 
the  Smaysher,  left  at  home   forlorn, 
pursued  her  vocation  recklessly,  nntii 
she  too  was  **  booked  "  and  sent  after 
him ;  and  so  these  two  loving  hearta 
were  united  to  commence  that  £ly- 
sian    life   of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which   rewards  the   constancy    and 
fortitude  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in 
legitimate  romance.    They  are  not  a 
shade  more  honest,  this  couple,  than 
they  were  when  they  met  at  the  flash 
shop  to  get  up  some  job  to  allay  hun- 
ger and  recruit  the  ragged  wararobe. 
But  of  late  they  have  been  so  rapidly 
mounting  fortune's  wheel,  that  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  resume 
their  old  business. 

The  new-comer  might  have  sesn 
the  same  prosperity,  typified  around 
him  in  many  sh^ies.  These  busy 
warehouses  by  the  wharf  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  eminent  '* fence"  who 
trained  half  the  thieves  in  Whit»> 
chapel.  .  The  owner  of  Uie  suburban 
mannon,  gleaming  in  plate-glassy  with 
the  portal  heavily  decorated  with 
heraldic  devices,  is  a  bold  blackleg, 
who,  after  hundreds  of  dishonest  acts 
within  the  margin  of  the  law,  was  so 
£u  deserted  by  his  habitoal  prndenoB 
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as  to  attach  another  man's  name  to  a 
bill  iiifit€»d  of  his  own.  There  were 
still  some  slight  drawbacks  in  the 
prosperous  convict*s  lot  He  could 
not,  for  instance,  by  any  effort  sao- 
oeed  in  being  presented  at  Govern- 
ment HoQse;  and  a  sympathising 
•  pnbKo  of  the  devote^  worshippers  of 
wealth  have  tbonght  it  hard  that 
there  shoald  be  a  privilege  of  this 
kiod  which  wealth  coold  not  bny  for  a 
man  becanse  of  his  antecedents. 

The  knowledge  that  transportation 
might  open  the  way  to  fortane«  was 
often  exemplified  in  courts  of  jostice, 
by  an  episode^soon,  let  ns  hope,  likely 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  p»st — ^the 
convict,  on  his  sentence  being  award- 
ed, londly  thanking  the  court  for 
giving  him  the  high  pnnishment  of 
transportation,  instead  of  the  lower 
nominal  pnnishment  of  imprison- 
ment It  is  true  that  transportation 
had  some  terrors  and  disagreeables. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  tears 
shed  by  the  convict  at  the  parting 
Bcene ;  bat,  as  a  witness  before  the 
last  Committee  on  Transportation 
jostly  remarked,  there  are  tears  shed 
at  the  embarkation  of  emigrants,  and 
yet  people  emigrate  from  choice. 
There  is  mach'open  gronnd  for 
gpeonlation  on  the  amount  of  terror 
which  the  chance  of  transportation 
may  have  communicated  to  criminals 
generally.  But  more  instructive  than 
all  such  speculations,  is  the  significant 
fact,  that  there  were  very  alarming 
symptoms  of  outbreak  when  it  was 
imparted  to  the  convicts  in  the 
large  prisons  that  they  were  not  to 
be  transported  for  the  periods  to 
wliich  they  were  sentenced,  but  to 
be  detained  in  Britain  for  periods 
averaging  half  the  time.  The  female 
convicts  in  Brixton  proclaimed  their 
disappointment  by  a  frantic  and  un- 
controllable outbreak.  Some  of  them 
had  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that 
they  were  grossly  deceived  and 
wronged,  since  they  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  false  charges  to  obtain  the 
beoeflt  of  transportation. 

That  transportation  to  Australia, 
with  all  its  prominent  evils,  should 
have  so  loni;  existed,  and  at  last  come 
to  so  sudden  an  end,  is  owing  to  a 
local  peculiarity  which  at  first  modi- 
fied the  growth  of  tlie  evil,  and  after- 
wards protracted  its  existenoei    This 


was  the  squatting  system.  The 
squatters,  though  the  term  was  hum- 
ble enough  in  its  oricin,  were  the 
territorial  aristocracy  of  Australia — 
and  a  very  powerful  aristocracy. 
They  were  capitalists ;  and  in  a  land 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  were  needy,  and  the  law  was 
feeble,  their  capital  gave  them  a 
power  restrained  by  few  responsi- 
bilities. They  grasped  at  vast 
stretches  of  territorv;  and  when  the 
Government  insisted  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  British  Grown  should 
be  asserted  over  the  seizures,  they 
maintained  an  obstinate  contest, 
which  .ended  in  a  oompromise,  by 
which  they  paid  a  small  license-duty 
for  their  runs.  In  the  scanty  pas- 
tures of  Australia,  where  several 
acres  are  'required  to  feed  one  sheep, 
the  owner  of  the  flocks  dispersed 
over  wide  stretches  required  a  num- 
ber of  dependants  of  a  humble  and 
servile  character.  The  clei^er  arti- 
san or  the  ambitions  peasant  loathed 
the  monotony  of  the  bush.  Slaves 
would  have  been  an  extremely  con* 
venient  commodity  to  these  squatting 
lords,  and  they  tried  to  obtain  ss 
much  of  it  as  the  constitution  per 
mitted  to  our  colonies.  They  en- 
deavoured to  make  arrangements,  by 
which  ''assisted  emigrants"  —  those 
whose  outfit  and  passage- money  were 
wholly  or  partially  paid  from  their 
land-nind — should  be  btmnd  to  serve 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  were 
exported ;  should  be,  in  short.  <u?- 
gcripti  gleb(B^  like  feudal  villains; 
but  it  was  too  late  in  the  progress  of 
free  principles  for  such  a  project  to 
be  realised.  They  had  therefore  to 
con1;ent  themselves  with  the  best 
available  alternative,  and  endure  the 
idleness  and  mischievousness  of  as- 
signed convicts.  This  field  for  the 
expansive  dispersal  of  convicts  was 
quite  peculiar.  Such  another  may 
possibly  arise,  but  cannot  be  counted 
on.  The  squatting  interest  fought 
hard  for  the  continuance  of  trans- 
portation. But  the  depression  — 
partly  caused  by  the  losses  firom  on- 
usual  droughts  —  which  began  to 
weigh  on  the  Australian  colonies 
about  the  year  1840,  broke  the  sn- 
premaoy  of  the  squatters.  Mean- 
while otiier  interests^as,  for  instance, 
the  building,  the  mercantile,  &od  ^^ 
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eopper-miiiiiiff,  bad  risen  to  powvr; 
«Bd  even  before  the  disooyery  of  the 
gold-fields,  the  iDfloenoes  opposed 
to  the  receptioQ  of  oonvicts  had 
trinmphed.  The  diggings  at  kst 
concentrated,  in  one  wild  hunt  after 
gold,  all  the  reckless  and  fierce  spirits 
scattered  along  the  border  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  was  no  lon^r  a  Toioe 
to  support  a  practice  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  recmited  this  dangeroos 
asBemblage  by  pouring  into  it  the 
criminality  of  Britain;  and,  on  the 
other,  professed  to  pnnish  ofltenders  by 
sending  them  to  that  golden  harvest 
after  which  all  restless  spirits  aspired. 
Transportation  to  the  old  Aostralian 
colonies  was  consequently  doomed. 

Until  some  other  opening  presents 
itself,  we  must  draw  lar^Iy  on  the 
reeooroes  of  prison  disciplme  at  home 
in  the  disposal  of  convicts;  and  it 
is  therefore  a  more  important  ques- 
tion than  for  nearly  a  century  it 
has  been,  In  what  condition  is  the 
science  of  prison  diecipline  ?  — 
what  has  it  accomplished? — what 
can  it  do  for  us  ?  The  majestic  theo- 
rist, who  deals  not  with  results  un- 
less thev  are  sudden,  brilliant,  and 
overwhelming,  says  of  course  that 
piaon  discipline  is  a  failure.  Were 
it  so,  the  position  of  Britain  at  this 
moment  would  be  awkward ;  but  is 
it  so?  Perhaps  those  who  question 
the  progress  it  has  made,  compare  its 
resuhs  with  those  of  other  agents, 
without  remembering  the  difierence 
of  the  material  to  be  wrought  on. 
The  clergyman,  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  social  reformer,  have  to  deal  with 
average  mankind.  The  jailer's  func- 
tion is  among  a  population  selected  by 
the  criterion  of  their  wickedness,  and 
it  is  utterly  losing  sight  of  the  practical 
and  obtainable  ends  of  prison  discip- 
line, to  expect  that  any  method  shall 
be  discovered  which  at  once,  as  if 
by  a  chemical  combination,  shall 
convert  criminality  to  goodness. 

£very  Christian  must  believe  that 
there  is  ooe  way  in  which  a  criminal 
may  be  thoroaghly  changed.  He 
may  have  undergone  religious  con- 
version,  and  have  awakenwl  to  such 
ft  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  career 
in  the  eye  of  God,  that  he  shall  sin 
DO  more.  But  it  is  not  for  man  to 
lead  the  record  of  such  an  interven- 
iiop.      EwfVY    possible    opportnnity 


should  be  afforded  to  the 
for  spiritual  instruction;  bnt'tbe  re> 
suit  cannot  be  recorded,  for  these  are 
matters  beyond  the  funcUon  of  sta- 
tistics; and  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  to  admit  the  criminal  to  plead 
religious  reformation  and  change  of 
heart  as  a  grgund  fbr  reinstatemeoti 
in  society,  as  if  be  were  a  good  and 
honest  man.  would  be  the  oflkr  of  a 
bribe  for  tne  grossest  hypocrisy.  It 
is  feared  that  even  the  slight  iofla- 
ence  which  a  prison-chaplain's  ^ood 
opinion  of  a  convict  may  have  in  !» 
favour,  is  often  a  temptation  to  those 
masters  of  the  art  of  dufdidty  to 
exercise  their  skill. 

It  is  for  temporal  purposes  alone 
that  we  can  speak  of  the  results  of 
prison     discipline.      Its     immediale 
object  is  to  make  both  those  who  are 
under   its  infliction,  and   those   who 
may  some  day  be  so,  aware  that  ab- 
stinence from  crime  is  the  bert  policy. 
In  the  matter  of  reformation,  diere 
seems  yet  much  to  be  learnt  about  the 
character  of  the  motives,  which  infia- 
ence  criminals.     Benevolent   gentle- 
men transcribe  them  from  the  mo- 
tives that   have   influence  on   their 
own  kind  and  honest  hearts.    Jndg> 
ing  from  the  motives  by  which  th^ 
are  often  expected  to  be  inflnenced, 
one    might     suppose     the    criminal 
dasses  to  be  vei^  eminent  for  their 
susceptibility  to  all  kindly  and  gentle 
emotions — ^generous,  frank,  confiding, 
and  grateful.    But  the  truth  is,  that 
they  are  rather  below  the  average  of 
the  world  in  general,  in  these  amiable 
qualitiea      Their    wills    are    weak 
enough,  but   their   hearts  are  gene- 
rally hard ;  as  the  hearts  of  many  a 
mother,  wife,  or  sister,  broken  agaiwt 
theirs  during  their  obdurate  career, 
can  testify.     There  has  been,  indeed, 
in  the  career  of  many  of  them  a  mo- 
ment when  a  word  of  gentle  connsd, 
a  little  kindly  aesistance,  perhaps  a 
touch     of    well-directed      attention, 
might  have  turned  them  into  a  difib- 
rent  groove  from  that  fatal  one  in 
which  they  have  been  hurried  on.    In 
many  instances,  too,  wfafre  the  end 
has  been  confirmed  crime,  there  bad 
doubtless  been  at  one  juncture  a  con- 
dition of  the  heart  which  it  would 
bring  immortality  to  a  tragic  poet  to 
be  able  to  see  and  draw  ;  whoi  in  a 
moment  of   aggravated    temptatioB 
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tbe  first  crime  baa  been  oominitted, 
and,  oYerwhelmed  with  peoiteoce 
and  remorse,  the  offender,  who  is  not 
yet  a  criminal,  since  his  heart  is  not 
with  his  criminal  act,  would  retrace 
his  steps  at  any  sacrifice,  conld  he  do 
so  anreoognised,  and  without  encoan- 
tering  the  scorn  of  the  world  as  one 
who  has  ranked  himself  amon^  its 
ootcasts.  For  his  case  the  privacy 
of  modem  prison  arrangements  has 
done  something.  Bat  the  great  des- 
tiny of  his  life  has  too  often  been  de- 
cided before  he  crossed  tbe  portal. 
And  surely,  when  an  advanced  age 
looks  back  with  compassion  on  the 
present  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  there  will  seem  nothing  in  it 
more  anomalous  and  cruel  than  this, 
that  when  an  old  offender  is  brought 
up  to  be  punished  for  the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  time,  he  has  to  pass 
through  a  grand  jury  or  the  investi- 
gation of  a  st^te  prosecutor,  and  un- 
dergo a  patient  trial  conducted  by 
leanied  lawyers,  in  the  majestic 
presence  of  the  supreme  bench  ;  while 
the  momentous  question,  whether  a 
youth  heretofore  deemed  innocent 
shall  be  brought  within  the  arena  of 
the  criminal  classes,  is  left  to  some 
praedial  Babulcus  saturated  with  no- 
tions of  the  badness  of  the  poor,  or 
to  some  successful  tradesman  who 
diversifies  his  well-earned  leisure  with 
occasional  feats  of  justices' justice.  But 
this  branch  of  the  subject — the  con- 
sideration of  the  juncture  in  the  cri- 
mioars  career  at  which  justice  should 
begin  to  chastise — is  one  from  which 
every  inquirer  flinches,  so  painful 
are  the  considerations  with  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

When  we  have  got  on  to  the  old 
offender,  matters,  u  not  more  satis- 
factory, are  less  painfuL  Without 
prejudging  what  shall  be  done  by 
other  means,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  the  kind  of  imprisonment  which 
is  to  reform  the  confirmed  preda- 
tory (iffender  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  thitf  is  a  thief  to  the^ 
end,  as  unchangeable  Mn  his  mental 
character  as  the  leper  and  the  Ethi- 
opian in  their  physical.  Tbe  world 
would  have  admitted  this  long  ago, 
but  it  is  the  function  and  peculiar 
qnality  of  the  creature  to  deceive; 
and  he  has  not  only  been  successful 
in  individual  cases  but  has  kept  up 


a  general  impression  that  he  is  re- 
formable.  In  the  old  prisons,  where 
the  transgressor  of  prison  rules  could 
implicate  others,  he  was  tricky  and 
tormenting,  the  curse  of  ihe  prison- 
ofiioer's  existence.  Under  the  sepa- 
rate system,  where  everything  done 
within  his  cell  by  human  hands  pro- 
claims himself  tbe  doer  of  it,  he  is  a 
model  of  regularity,  docility,  and 
every  external  virtue.  While  his 
next-door  neighbour  the  >poacher,  in 
for  an  assault  on  gamekeepers,  is  still 
turbulent  and  sulky,  the  thief  keeps 
his  hours,  performs  his  task«  is  genUe 
and  respectful  in  his  deportment, 
grateful  for  any  little  favour,  but  not 
exasperated  by  hardship  or  privation. 
He  assents  to  all  that  is  told  him, 
and  especially  to  every  representation 
of  his  wasted  opportunities  and  mis- 
spent life.  He  edifies  the  chaplain 
by  his  pious  zeal,  learns  the  art  of 
being  caught  at  unexpected  moments 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  perhaps 
requires  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  t6 
preserve  his  eyesight,  suffering  from 
the  zealous  and  continued  perusal  of 
the  Bible.  A  glance  at  the  prison  re- 
cords will  reveal  the  contrast  between 
his,  outdoor  and  his  indoor  life.  A 
long  list  of  thefts,  robberies,  and  bur- 
glaries, applicable  to  the  former,  will 
perhaps  be  followed  by  the  conclu- 
sion, *'  Conduct  exemplary/'  and 
"  Gleneral  character  excellent'*  The 
prison  warder,  whose  thoughts  do 
not  penetrate  much  beyond  the  aif*- 
ing-yard,  looks  on  him  as  a  ^ood  sort 
ot  man,  whose  lot  in  life  it  is  fi«- 
quently  to  inhabit  the  large  dwelling 
of  which  he  keeps  the  key.  The  fn- 
dolent  chaplain,  like  some  respectable 
fashionable  preacher,  compouDds  with 
appearaooes  and  shrinks  from  looking 
at  realities  too  closely.  The  zealous 
chaplain  (and  many  of  these  men  are 
zealous)  shudders  over  the  unfathom- 
able depth  of  those  still  waters  of 
human  deceitfhlness,  down  through 
which  it  has  been  his  unenviable  lot 
to  see  farther  than  other  men. 

And  yet  the  philosopher  who 
should  seek  for  the  elements  of  such 
a  social  phenomenon  in  a  bold  de- 

Sravity  of  purpose,  would  probably 
e  wrong,  it  is  not  a  settled  det6^ 
mination  to  do  ill,  but  a  facile  plia- 
bility—  a  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  surrounding  conditions — that 
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makes  the  thief  wh^t  he  is.  Partly 
he  yields  to  the  inflaeDGe  of  the  dis- 
oipline,  mod  partly  be  feels  a  zest  in 
the  exeroise  of  his  powers  of  diasima- 
hition.  The  two  things  act  on  each 
other,  and  make  the  old  depredator 
in  a  well-regulated  prison  the  model 
of  external  rectitad& 

Any  one  desiroas  of  rummaging 
within  the  interior  recesses  of  such  a 
charncter  might  to  some  extent  ac- 
complish his  object  by  perusing  the 
Memoirs  of  tne  First  Thirtu-Two 
Years  of  the  Life  of  James  Hardy 
Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Thief  written 
by  himself.  He  was  a  clever  man,  well 
eancated,  and  fond  of  literature.  He 
wrote  a  very  amusing,  well-composed 
book,  and  might  have  succeeded  in 
any  walk  he  choae  to  select ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  thief  was  in  him,  and 
carried  him  through  a  marvellous 
course  of  diversified  plunder.  Hav- 
ing been  a  second  time  transported, 
he  wrote  bis  book  to  serve  the  cause 
of  virtue,  and  earn  a  secDud  pardon. 
Whoever  closely  attended  to  this 
man's  memorial  in  his  own  behoof, 
would  have  seen  in  it  only  reason  to 
congratulate  the  world  that  the 
author  was  safe  in  bondage.  It  is 
true  that  he  every  now  and  then 
stops,  heaves  a  sigh  as  it  were,  and 
wonders  at  the  folly  and  wickedness 
that  could  have  led  him  to  do  such 
things.  But  throughout  there  is  an 
under-current  of  chuckling  self-exulta- 
tion as  he  narrates  each  act  of  success- 
ful roguery,  showing  how  deeply  the 
relish  of  deception  was  implanted  in 
him.  He  speaks  as  we  might  huppose  a 
paralysed  fox-hunter  or  a  gouty  angler 
to  do  in  describing  the  departed  Joys 
of  his  spurting  triumphs.  His  first 
brilliant  achievement  was  a  begging 
letter — natural,  pathetic,  and  terse — 
in  which  he  inculcated  and  illustrated 
the  text  that  *'to  a  noble  mind  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  good  action  is  its 
own  reward."  All  shapes  of  decep- 
tion came  alike  to  him ;  and  it  is 
ever  his  boast  that  he  did  not  permit 
follies,  ecoentricitie!>,  or  vices  to  cloud 
his  intellect  or  impede  him  in  the 
skilful  pursuit  of  his  craft.  He  was 
Buocessfttl  to  the  last  On  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  he  was  again  par- 
doned, and,  after  a  few  months  of 
activity,  was  a  third  time,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  on  his  way  to  Sydney. 

To  know  how  the  thief  is  raised — 


what  moral  soil  and  traiDiog  are  best 
suited  for  his  development,  and  how 
far  he  is  a  hereditary  moDSter—wiU 
yet  afford  work  to  the  laborious  and 
the  thoughtful.  The  craniologist,  it 
is  true,  is  able  to  solve  the  qoestioo 
at  once ;  the  shape  of  the  head  makes 
the  thief;  and  by  this  infallible  test 
the  adept  will  drag  him  out  of  the 
very  bosom  of  respectability  and 
honest  exertion  before  be  has  com- 
mitted any  crime.  It  will  be  ia 
vain  to  protest  perfect  innocence, 
entire  regularity  or  life,  and  bones^ 
of  behaviour  in  every  dealing:  a 
certain  prominence  of  acquiaitivencsi 
and  secretiveness,  in  conjunction  with 
a  low  development  of  conscientious- 
ness, proclaim  his  true  condition,  and 
he  must  be»  dealt  with  as  a  thief 
The  public  will  require  more  in- 
formation before  it  puts  itf<elf  entirely 
into  these  hands,  and  will  probably, 
in  the  mean  time,  concur  in  the  view 
that  the  question  is  one  of  difficulty : 
that  we  muHt  carefully  grope  our 
way  to  its  solution  ;  and  that  we  shall 
probably  find  this  not  so  dear  and 
short  a  task  as  men  with  one  idea 
would  make  it.  However  far  the  men- 
tal phenomenon  mav  be  found  to  con- 
nect itself  with  physical  conforma- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  that  train- 
ing and  association,  in  infancy  and 
youth  reared  in  crime  and  in  total 
Ignorance  of  religion  or  virtue,  will 
tend  to  the  making  of  the  thie£ 
Probably,  too,  hereditary  influeiioe 
has  its  action,  in  the  perfection  of 
the  breed  after  certain  generations 
have  been  well  trained  in  depravity. 
But  we  know  also  that  many  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  won- 
derful depredators  have,  like  Hardy 
Yaux,  been  led  by  their  tastes 
and  propensities  from  respectability 
to  crime,  without  the  iufluence  of 
any  external  temptation.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, in  bis  Revelations  of  Prison 
Life^  mentions  the  instance  of  an  old 
lady  of  fortune  committed  for  shop- 
lifting, who  WHS  found  to  be  dresstd 
in  an  inner  robe  of  leather,  perforated 
with  furtive  pockets  and  other  re- 
ceptacles for  the  ready  conceal- 
ment of  small  parcels  snatched  from 
counters.  Being  by  nature  a  thief, 
her  abundance  no  more  sufficed  to 
check  her  appetite  for  her  neigh- 
bour's goods  than  the  capital  of  tiie 
stockjobber     will     induce     him    to 
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abandon  farther  speealatioD.  Had 
she  been  the  child  of  hereditary 
poverty  aod  infamy,  her  outward 
t'ortnoes  woald  have  assimilated 
better  to  her  disposition,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  plundering  capacities, 
whetted  by  neoessity  and  a  cease- 
leM  conteet  with  the  law,  she  might 
fauave  livfcd,  on  the  whole,  a  happier 
life  tbau  she  found. 

The  detective  officer  knows  the 
thi«f,  not  only' individually,  but  gene- 
ricalty.  On  a  momenVs  inspection, 
though  he  has  never  seen  the  speci- 
men before,  he  will  at  once  distinguish 
him  from  the  decent  workman,  and 
even  from  the  half-honest  vagabond, 
as  certainly  as  Linnaeus  conld  re- 
cognise a  cryptogamic  plant,  or 
Cavier  separate  the  organic  re- 
maios  of  vertebrate  and  crustaceous 
animals.  After  hearing  a  cursory 
description  in  the  "  hue  and  cry  "  uf 
some  depredator  itom  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow,  the  accomplished  detective 
will  mark  his  man  among  the  thon- 
muds  of  faces  in  a  full  night  in 
Covent  Garden,  with  such  precision 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  run  the 
risk  of  immediately  apprehending 
bim  without  a  warrant  When  we 
remember  the  serious  consequences  to 
au  officer  of  thus  seizing  an  innocent 
person,  the  frequency  of  such  captures 
aod  the  rarity  of  mistakes  are  a 
singular  testimony  to  the  generic 
character  of  criminality.  The  person 
seized  is  very  often  not  the  actual 
offtiuder ;  but  he  is  always  a  member 
of  the  great  criminal  corporation, 
and,  as  iiucb,  will  have  so  many  little 
secrets  from  which  it  is  desirable  to 
avert  attention,  that  he  is  glad  to 
get  out  of  immediate  trouble,  and 
reluctant  to  raise  actions  of  damages, 
or  to  be  in  any  shape  very  clamorous 
about  his  legal  rights. 

These  officers,  who  know  the  whole 
body  of  the  thieves  so  well,  are  of 
coarse  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
off-band,  and  are  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  fully  of  the  public  which  does 
Dot  place  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stable  at  their  disposal.  This  matter 
bas  become  of  some  importance,  since, 
ID  quarters  to  which  the  public  look 
with  deserved  deference,  there  have 
been  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
dishonest  part  of  the  population,  not 
according  to  the  crimes  proved 
against  them,  but  according  to  their 


character  and  repute.  We  can  ex- 
press but  one  hope  as  to  every  such 
proposal,  that  it  may  be  met  in  the 
face,  and  at  once  put  down  by  accla- 
mation. There  are  instances,  now 
fortunately  decreasing,  where  in 
courts  of  justice  the  testimony  of 
officers  of  the  law  about  the  cha- 
racter aod  habits  of  the  accused  has 
been  available,  not  separntely  as  a 
ground  of  punishment,  but  as  an  ele- 
ment heightening  or  diminishing  its 
extent  when  a  specific  crime  has  been 
proved.  Those  who  have  observed 
the  manner  in  which'  testimony  of 
this  kind  has  been  given,  have  bad 
reason  to  shudder  at  any,  even  the 
smallest,  influence  in  the  awarding 
of  punishment  being  placed  in  such 
hands.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  help  abusing  sach  a  power.  No 
man  can  be  made  responsible  for 
entertaining  a  bad  opinion  of  another, 
and  the  policeman  is  no  more  than 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  ' 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  capable  of 
judiciously  wielding  irresponsible 
power.  Kocourage,  if  you  like,  the 
officer  of  the  law  to  hunt  his  victim 
into  the  court  of  justice  ;  permit  him 
there  to  tell  all  that,  as  a  witness,  he 
knows;  but  give  him  no  influence; 
not  the  smallest,  in  the  finding  of 
guilt  or  the  awarding  of  punishment. 
If  our  institutions  are  nut  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a  fair  stand  up 
fight  with  crime,  then  strenji^then 
them.  Let  the  thing  called  Police 
Burveillance  continue  to  be  so  strange 
to  OS  that  we  require  to  use  a  foreign 
word  when  we  speak  of  it.  It  seems 
the  more  necessary  to  remember  this 
caution  at  a  time  when  there  are 
well-founded  demands  for  the  increase 
of  the  police  force  of  the  country. 
Kept  in  its  proper  place,  an  increased 
force  will  be  an  eminent  boon  to  the 
honest  portion  of  the  community. 
But  were  there  any  donbts  of  their 
being  kept  to  their  legitimate  func- 
tions, we  would  follow  those  who 
count  the  existence  of  such  a  force  a 
greater  calamity  than  the  crimes  they 
are  appointed  to  8uppret«. 

As  we  cannot  anticipate  that  the 
country  shall  so  far  forget  the  spirit 
of  its  traditional  policy  as  to  counten- 
ance any  of  the  plans  for  *'a  clean 
sweep  '*  of  the  dishonest  classes,  apart 
from  the  punishment  of  their  crimes, 
we  must  continue  to  deal  with  that 
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*  picftt  enemy,  the  thief,  as  oar  exisi- 
ug  iostitutions  admit  And  it  most 
be  conceded  that  the  great  improve- 
ments ivhich  the  half-century  has 
seen  in  prison  discipline,  have  had 
little  more  distinct  influence  on  him 
than  in  having  deprived  him,  through 
the  separate  system,  of  the  academy 
in  which  he  used  to  teach  a  class  of 
diligent  and  admiring  pupils,  and  a 
convenient  office  in  which  future  de- 
predations could  be  arranged  with  his 
partners  in  business.  He  conforms 
for  his  year  or  eighteen  months  with 
the  discipline;  is  for  the  time  a 
chsnged  man ;  and  when  he  feels  at 
liberty,  is  at  his  old  tricks  again  before 
he  turns  the  corner.  He  is  of  some 
use  in  the  mean  time  as  a  practical 
refutation  of  every  plan  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  penal  discipline  with 
one  idea.  He  is  the  ^  proof-charge  " 
with  which  these  explode  one  after 
another.  Take,  for  example,  produc- 
tive labour.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
to  be  gained,  and  nothing  to  be  lost, 
in  practically  incnlcatmg  the  excel- 
lence of  industry,  and  doing  some- 
thing towards  the  conversion  of  a  de- 
structive and  mischievous  being  into 
a  productive  eelf-8ui)porter.  The 
thief,  so  long  as  he  is  in  bondage,  is 
the  happiest  illustration  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  principle.  While  free, 
he  is  idle,  mischievous,  and  vicious ; 
in  prison  he  takes  kindly  to  the 
work  set  before  him ;  it  is  not  only 
his  occupation,  but  his  enjoyment 
If  this  appears  to  be  an  incompre- 
hensible anomaly,  we  have  out 
to  remember  that  there  are  tribes 
and  nations  naturally  listless  and  idle 
when  left  to  themselves,  who  yet  be- 
come patterns  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  taskmasters.  The  thief 
can  adjust  his  nimble  fingers  to  almost 
any  mechanical  occupation  attainable 
to  human  hands.  If  he  has  risen  in 
his  profession  to  the  rank  of  house- 
breaker, he  is  probably  a  brilliant 
mechanician.  There  is  a  principle, 
sound  enough  within  the  proper 
limits  of  its  application,  that  the 
criminal,  having  injured  society  to 
a  certain  extent,  should  be  set 
to  work  out  his  punishment  in 
valuable  labour.  He  is  a  debtor  who, 
to  this  manner,  should  be  permitted 
to  pav  hk  creditor.  If  we  apply 
\y  '^    the   accomplished 

'  that  in  a  day  he 


has  worked  as  much  as  his  sulky 
heart-i>roken  neighbour  the  poacbec 
who  loathes  industry,  and  k  irre* 
trievably  clumsy-handed,  can  accom- 
plish in  a  week.  Take  again  **the 
mark  system,"  which  is  a  roister  of 
the  general  conduct  of  prisoners,  either 
by  crediting  them  with  the  good  that 
they  do,  or  debiting  them  with  the 
evil  they  commit  while  in  bondage. 
In  this,  too,  there  are  doabtless  ele- 
ments of  usefulness ;  but  there  are  al 
the  same  time  elements  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  thief^s  plausibility  and 
powers  of  dissimulation ;  and,  indeed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  invent  any 
criterion  of  merit ,  which  his  tact 
subtlety,  good  temper,  and  real  de- 
sire to  ffive  satisfaction,  would  not 
enable  hmi  to  achieve  without  any 
dissimulation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
called  dissimulation  to  retain  a  cor- 
rupted heart  nnder  the  external 
covering  of  goodness,  of  conteoted- 
ness  under  inevitable  misfortune,  and 
of  untiring  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  position. 

Since,  then,  prison  discipline  has 
been  unable  to  influence  so  large  aa 
integral  portion  of  crime  as  the 
habitual  depredator  fills,  it  may 
naturally  be  asked,  Has  it  done  any- 
thing ?  We  defer  the  consideratioo 
whether  it  may  possibly  have  shown 
ns  the  way  for  dealing  more  snooess- 
fully  than  we  have  yet  dealt  with  the 
thief.  In  the  mean  time  we  answer, 
that  as  yet  the  triumphs  of  prisoD 
discipline  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  undoing  of  misdeeds.  All  punish- 
ment is  an  evil,  endured  by  socie^ 
on  account  of  its  deterring  influence ; 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  improved 
practices  in  our  prisons^  that  withoat 
diminishing  this  deterring  influence— 
probably  while  considerably  increas- 
ing it — they  have  greatly  diminished 
the  corrupting  influences.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  balance  of  gain  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  class  of  coo- 
firmed  offeoders,  but  rather  in  tbe 
restriction  of  the  sources  whence  this 
class  was  supplied.  It  is  fortnnatdy 
now  only  in  a  few  of  the  prisoos  of 
Britain  that  we  shall  find  any  vestige 
of  that  old  promiscuous  intercourse 
which  rendered  the  jail  an  academy 
where  the  freshman  took  a  degree  in 
crime,  and  probably  worked  for  hon- 
ours —  where  the  mere  idle  scamp 
was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months*  tu- 
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tion  by  able  proflsasors,  conyerted  into 
the  accomplished  and  hardy  crimiDaL 

The  leading  spirit  of  every  prin- 
dple  of  peniu  discipline  adopted  or 
sij^gested  in  modern  times,  is  that  it 
shall  not  deteriorate  the  prisoner 
in  morality,  in  intellect,  or  in  physical 
condition.  If  there  were  no  other 
and  higher  gronnd  why  man  should 
not  deteriorate  Qod%  image  in  his 
fellow,  there  woald  remain  the 
narrower  technical  'reason,  that  a 
deteriorating?  punishment  is  nncer- 
tain  in  its  dimensions.  Aboat  moral 
deterioration,  since  it  tends  to  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  crimi- 
nality, there  can  be  no  question ;  bat 
by  the  deterioration  which  causes 
death  or  insanity,  the  amount  of  in- 
fliction on  the  victim  is  beyond  idl 
haman  estimation. 

When  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  promiscuous  intercourse  in  jails 
WAS  universally  admitted,  two  sys- 
tems were  invented  to  counteract  it — 
the  solitary  system,  by  which  the 
prisoner  was,  as  far  as  it  could  prac- 
tically be  brought  about,  prohibited 
from  seeing  or  speaking  to  a  human 
being  dunng  the  period  of  his  pun- 
ishment; and  the  silent  system,  by 
which  he  was  permitted  to  see  his 
kind,  but  was  prohibited,  under  yigi- 
laot  superintendence,  from  holding 
intercourse  with  them  by  word  or 
sign.  It  was  found  that  the  intellect 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of 
either  s^tem,  and  that  it  was  follow- 
ed by  idiocy  or  insanity.  In  Ame- 
rica, a  solitary  voice  was  held  up  in 
commendation  of  this  result,  since, 
like  extracting  the  venom  of  a  ser- 
pent, or  paring  the  daws  of  a  pan- 
ther, it  promised  as  a  result  that "  the 
most  accomplished  rogpue  will  lose 
his  capacity  of  depredating  with  suc- 
cess upon  the  community.''  But  the 
honest  instincts  of  the  world  at  once 
repudiated  this  Machiavelian  doe^ 
trine,  and  the  solitary  and  silent  sys- 
tems were  everywhere  modified.  The 
more  ordinary  fbrm  of  the  modifica- 
tion  is  in  that  separation  which  keeps 
the  prisoner  apart  from  bis  fellow- 
crimmals,  but  leaves  him  to  some  ex- 
tent in  intercourse  with  those  whose 
daty  and  inoKnation  it  is  to  improve 
hi8  character.  Even  this  modified 
reparation  cannot  be  continued  for  a 
long  period  without  danger.  It  was 
^  opinion  prevalent  at  the  time  of 


its  adoption,  that  it  was  of  moment 
to  prevent  every  one  who  entered 
within  a  prison  from  being  there  seen 
by  a  fellow-prisoner,  ifndoobtedly. 
there  was  no  slavevr  more  dreadful 
than  that  which  fell,  under  the  old 
promiscuous  system,  on  the  youth  not 
entirely  corrupted,  who  had  been  seen 
in  prison  by  an  old  ofiender.  Like 
the  victims  in  the  romances,  who  by 
some  mere  accident  had  been  sold  to 
Satan,  it  was  his  doom,  wherever  he 
went,  to  find  that  a  sort  of  social  tele- 
graph had  propagated  thronghoot  the 
corporation  of  criminals  that  he  was 
free  of  their  order,  and  that  they  were  ' 
empowered  to  command  his  services. 
It  is  thus  essential  that  the  fresh 
ofiender  should  not  be  seen  in  prison 
by  old  criminals.  But  beyond  this, 
the  prohibition  against  criminals  see- 
ing each  other's  feces  witliin  the  pri- 
son, provided  they  be  not  permitted 
to  hold  confidential  intercourse  with 
each  other,  is  no  longer  held  of  vital 
moment.  In  such  a  scene  of  quiet- 
ness, of  orderly  habits,  of  industry, 
and  cleanliness,  with  opportunities 
for  obtaining  instruction  and  the 
means  of  rdigious  consolation  and 
admonition,  as  a  well-regulated  prison 
now  affords — ^if  there  be  any  seeds  of 
good  within  the  reprobate's  mind, 
they  will  have  opportunity  to  grow. 
And  though  it  has  not  yet  sensibly 
afiected  the  hardened  thief,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sense  of  absolute  sub- 
jection to  the  laws,  conveyed  by  the 
firm  yet  gentle  discipline,  is  calculated 
to  impress  on  minds  open  to  persua- 
sioD  the  utter  Usebleness  and  folly  of 
crime — the  hopelesBness  of  their  con- 
flict with  the  institutions  of  society. 
Few  social  changes  fever  achieved  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  victory 
which  discipline  has  gained  over  the 
natural  petulance  and  violence  of  the 
jail- bird.  There  are  many  who  can 
remember  how  liable  every  visitor  to 
a  prison  was  to  insult  and  outrage. 
In  the  hulks,  when  the  convicts  were 
sent  under  hatches,  a  prison  officer 
no  more  dared  to  descend  into  the 
abyss  occupied  by  the  fiends  in  his 
custody,  than  into  a  tiger's  cave.  One 
may  now  see  a  single  warder  exercising 
forty  or  fifty  convicts — consummate 
ruffians  all  of  them  — and  yet  the 
slightest  rebuke  from  him  controls 
the  offensive  word  or  the  insolent 
glance.    This  subjugatioD  is  so  com- 
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plete,  that  wben  occasioDally  a  pri- 
Booer  breaks  out  aod  oflK^ra  violence, 
the  officer  who  may  be  in  danger  is 
sore  that  the  other  prisoners  will 
rally  round  him  instead  of  aidin^ir  the 
a^^ressor.  The  worst  thieves  will  be 
the  foremost  to  the  rescoe ;  so 
deeply  is  it  impressed  on  these  chil- 
dren of  selfish  impalse,  that  within 
these  walls  it  is  always  the  prudent 
coarse  to  side  with  the  powers  that 
be.  So  mach  confidence  do  the  more 
accomplished  prison  -  officers  possess 
in  the  command  they  have  establish- 
ed over  the  class  committed  to  their 
custody,  that  they  are  inclined  to  dis- 
pense with  the  apparatus  of  heavy 
stone  cells,  strong  doors,  bars,  and 
stanchions,  which  have  ever  been 
considered  the  indispensable  attri- 
butes of  a  prison,  deeming  them  un- 
necessary for  security  where  a  vigi- 
lant and  adequate  system  of  disci- 
pline is  established,  and  in  their  na- 
ture calculated  to  nourish  in  crimi- 
nals an  impresnion  that  thev  are  more 
formidable  beings  than  toey  really 
are.  Fetters  have  been  dispensed 
with  along  with  the  filth,  the  foul  air, 
the  damp,  and  the  darkness  which 
pervaded  the  old  jail.  Some  people 
are  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  accurate 
cleanness  of  a  well  kept  prison ;  but 
while  purification  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve health  in  confinement,  it  is  no 
immediate  comfort  or  boon  to  the 
degraded  classes ;  it  is  rather  irksome 
to  them,  unless  it  succeed,  with  the 
help  of  other  things,  in  somewhat 
raising  their  tastes  and  habits.  The 
technical  accuracy  with  which  prison 
dietary  is  adjusted  by  means  of  che- 
mical analysis,  excites  the  scorn  of 
the  **  hater  of  humbug,^'  who  eats  his 
muffin,  or  his  steak,  and  never  asks 
whether  it  is  nitrogenous  or  carbon- 
aceous. But  when  we  are  free  to 
choose  our  food,  the  animal  instincts 
teach  us,  as  they  teach  the  beasts,  to 
eat  that  which  will  nourish  what- 
ever calls  for  nourishment.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fbod  of  men 
is  adjusted  by  others,  they  may  be 
starved  to  death  amidst  abundance, 
by  an  omission  to  supply  a  chemical 
element  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  frame.    The  adepts  tell  us  that 


a  certain  portion  of  nitrogenous  mit- 
ter  is  necessary  to  repair  the  muKe 
of  the  tissues,  and  a  correspondii^ 
quantity  of  carbonaceoTU  matter  for 
tne  maintenance  of  respiratioD ;  ud 
until  we  can  show  that  the  scieoti^ 
men  are  wronff  in  their  eondnnon, 
we  must  let  them  be  acted  on,  t* 
save  the  prisoners  from  phyncal  d& 
generation.*  It  is  founa  that  hard 
labour  can  be  carried  to  an  extremely 
irksome  extent  without  causing  pbj 
sical  deterioration,  and  hence  tk 
'*  eternal  grind  *'  of  the  crank  is  nov 
pretty  extensively  in  practice  Bttj 
conches,  too,  though  extremely  de- 
sirable things,  may  be  refused  to  tbe 
prisoner  without  any  risk  oT  hk 
deterioration,  and  hence  the  hard 
wooden  gnard-bed  is  sabstituted,  to 
a  limited  extent,  for  the  mattr&v  sod 
hammock.  These  are  elements  late!; 
introduced  into  priscm  disdpliiie. 
Their  object  is  to  make  the  criminl 
detest  the  prison,  and  it'  is  bdiered 
that  they  have  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree accomplished  this  object  It  is 
said  that  a  mat  deal  of  cold  may  be 
borne  by  the  human  frame  withoot 
deterioration,  and  here  is  another  de- 
ment of  the  disagreeable,  which  may 
be  possibly  applied  to  the  office  of 
making  the  prison  a  place  still  more 
odious. 

Such,  then,  is  our  position.  Tbe 
outlets  of  transportation  are  very 
nearly  totally  blocked  up  by  barrien 
which  it  is  beyond  our  power  at  pre- 
sent  to  break  down.  Our  prisoD  dis- 
cipline has  done  very  little  towards 
reformation,  and  practically  notJiing 
for  the  conversion  of  oar  systematic 
depredators  into'  honest  men  aod 
productive  labourers.  Indeed,  it  bas 
been  with  some  justice  maintaioed 
that  the  reformatory  school  of  priwo 
discipline  has  sacrificed  the  dete^ 
ring  character  of  punishment  for  the 
achievement  of  impracticable  prefects 
of  reformation*  and  a  partial  reaecioo 
bas  been  gradually,  as  we  have  seen, 
increasing  the  afflictive  character  of 
our  punishmenta  But  at  tbe  same 
time,  the  more  sagaciooa  of  the  mo- 
dern ditKsiples  of  the  reformatory 
school  are  abandoning  their  old  field 
of  labour,  to  take  up  a  position  b^ 


*  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  the  reader  will  perhaps  judge  fbr  himael(  when 
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yood  it  They  admit  that  the  coer- 
ciVe  and  a£Qictive  elemeDts  of  prison 
diseipiioe  are  neoenary.  They  know, 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  are  bad 
coadjatore  of  reformation — ^a  plant 
which  requires  a  more  genial  and 
kindly  soil.  They  find,  too,  that, 
while  puni^ment  may  be  a  short 
piece  of  work,  reformation  most  be 
the  growth  of  years.  They  see  that 
even  the  longer  periods  of  imprbon- 
ment  are  not  long  enough  f4>r  its 
growth ;  and  tha^  after  his  six  or 
twelve  months  of  rigid  bondage  and 
irksome  labour,  the  tsriminal  is  cast 
forth,  frightened  perhaps  to  incur  the 
same  ordeal,  but  with  his  heart  rather 
Jiardened  than  mollified  —  his  oon- 
^deoce  as  unscrupulous  as  ever,  his 
wants  and  desires  as  imperative,  his 
temptations  as  great,  and  the  bar- 
riers in  his  path  to  honest  industry 
more  insuperable. 

On  this  condition  of  matters  has 
been  founded  the  arrangement  now 
uidergoing  an  extensive  experiment, 
fur  carrying  the  convict  dear  through 
the  proper  coercive  punishment  of 
his  offence,  and  then  submitting  him 
to  a  long  period  of  reformatory  train- 
iog  before  be  is  handed  back  to  so- 
ciety. To  this  end  the  convict  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  undergo  an  impri- 
wnment,  accompanied  by  the  condi- 
Uooa  which  make  that  punishment 
peoal  and  afflictive,  without  contami- 
nating or  deteriorating  him.  It  is 
among  the  defects  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  value  of  the  separate  system, 
that,  for  reasons  already  .referred  to, 
it  afords  little  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner,  or  the  conduct 
he  is  likely  to  exhibit  when  he  next 
mixes  with  his  kind.  The  outward 
conduct  may  be  perfect,  while  the 
heart  within  is  black  as  ever.  Long 
separation,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar 
ioflaence  on  the  habits,  and  it  has 
been  found  emmently  to  unfit  men 
for  the  proper  adjustment  of  their 
conduct  when  they  are  suddenly 
thrown  back  into  society.  Hence, 
after  this  punishment  has  histed  for 
pioe  moDths  or  a  year,  the  first  step 
u  taken  to  relax  its  rigour.  Gra* 
doally  the  oonviets,  of  course  under 
rigorous  inspection  and  strict  con- 
trol, are  allowed  to  associate  with 
each  other  at  work  and  exereise,  and 
Btep  by  step  they  are  brought,  before 
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their  libwiition,  as  dose  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  society  of  voluntary  work- 
men as  it  is  practicable  and  safe  to 
bring  them. 

It  will  be  at  once  clear,  that  by  this 
course  they  will  be  put  in  poesersion 
of  a  means  of  well-doing  which  the 
old  system  could  not  give  them ; 
they  will  be  so  far  trained  as  to  be  in 
the  general  case  experienced  and  able 
wornneo.  When  we  send  forth  a 
common  tliief  from  prison,  and  tell 
him  to  make  his  br^  honestly,  we 
ask  one  who  has  shown  more  than 
the  ordinarv  susceptibility  to  teuip- 
tation,  to  show  more  than  the  oroi- 
nary  firmness  in  resisting  it  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  never  cure  the  koave 
of  his  innate  propensity  for  depreda- 
tion ;  but  before  we  absolutely  decide 
this  question  in  practice,  it  might  be 
well,  if  possible,  to  give  him  as  nearlv 
as  we  can  a  fair  start  with  the  still 
honest  man. 

The  critical  moment  will  of  course 
be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  that  of  final 
liberation.  There  will  be  then  the 
momentous  question.  Whether  the 
orderly  habits,  the  industry,  and  the 
preeent  good  conduct  of  the  convict, 
indicate  a  real  and  rooted  improve* 
ment  in  character— or  are  mere  super- 
ficial results  of  discipline  and  habit 
which  will  melt  away  at  once  when 
the  released  prisoner  has  his  keeping 
in  his  own  hands!  It  will  be  but 
humane  to  exempt  hira  from  the  al- 
luring company  of  his  old  compa- 
nions, and  the  courses  to  which  old 
habita  and  associations  point  the 
way ;  and  yet  the  question  of  artifi- 
cially providing  expirees  with  the 
means  of  industrial  support,  is  in- 
fested with  difficulties  which  only  in* 
crease  when  we  tura  from  the  pro- 
spects of  the  male  to  thoee  of  the 
female  convict.  To  industrial  esta- 
blishments in  which  expirees  are  ga- 
thered together,  unmixed  with  o^i- 
nary  workmen,  there  are  insuperable 
objections.  It  is  scarcely  p««^ible 
that  thus  assembled  together,  and 
free,  they  should  fail  to  talk  each 
other  bads  to  their  old  opinions  and 
waysL  On  the  other  hand,  while  it 
would  be  uoijust  to  send  them  into 
the  labour-market  with  privileges 
over  honest  men,  yet,  if  destitute  of 
all  protection  and  guidance,  the  black 
mark  on  their  charaeters  would  oer* 
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tainly  ezpme  tbem  to  the  chances  of 
idleness  aod  the  riaks  of  temptation. 
We  shall  sea  The  experiment  is  in 
the  mean  time  in  progress,  gaided  by 
that  sedQioQs  and  patient  earnestness 
which  is  essential  to  discovery  in  this 
delicate  and  difficalt  department  of 
government.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  accomplished  and  zealonn  men ; 
conspicuoQs  among  whom  is  Colonel 
Jebb — a  man  who  fortunately  unites 
sagacity  with  coarage  and  zeal ;  who 
is  not  likely  to  abandon  any  coarse 
which  continnes  to  bold  oat  a  pro- 
spect of  good  resolts,  or  to  parsae 
with  thoughtless  pertinacity  projects 
which  prove  themselves  in  their 
fruits  to  be  fatile. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
we  are  now  for  evermore  to  keep  all 
our  criminals  at  bome^  If  an  op- 
portunity should  hereafter  open 
of  sending  them,  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple, to  mix  with  new  communities, 
rising  by  industry  into  prosperity, 
at  a  distance  from  their  old  haants 
and  associations,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  send  them  as  a  better,  at  least 
a  less  damaged,  commodity  than  they 
used  to  be  uude(  the  old  arrangements. 
When  a  man  has  undergone  his  pun- 
ishment, and  has  then  received  his 
traioiog  in  well-doing — ^if  there  be 
conditions  in  which  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  act  up  to  that  training,  they 
will  be  those  which  are  farthest  re- 
moved, physically  and  morally,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  old 
life  of  iniquity  was  led.  lo  time, 
perhaps^  we  may  have  the  good 
both  of  the  old  system  and  the  new — 
of  transportation  and  home-training. 
A  train^  convict  has  a  better  chance 
anywhere  than  an  untrained ;  a 
trained  convict  has  especially  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  keeping  what  be  has 
gained,  among  strangers,  than  he  has 
at  home. 

Nor  is  transportation  yet  to  be 
altogether  abandoned  as  a  general 
punishment  If  it  be  resumed,  bow- 
ever,  it  must  be  under  principles  and 
arrangements  totally  different  from 
those  which  have  hitherto  ruled  it; 
and  to  show  that  this  must  be  so, 
let  us  say  a  word  about  the  present 
state  of  the  question — ^how  far  trans- 
portation, as  it  used  to  be,  has  any 
chances  of  being  restored  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  existing  airangements 
for  detention  in  this  country.    There 


are  many  theories  about  the  proper 
end  of  punishment.  Some  say  it 
should  be  directed  solely  to  the  eod 
of  putting  down  crime  at  wbatevo' 
cost  to  the  criminal ;  others  coont  the 
orimioals  an  integral  portion  of  tlie 
population  for  whose  good  penal  laws 
are  invented,  and  are  for  oounliiig 
the  sufiBaring  or  mischief  inflicted  on 
tlie  criminal  before  striking  the  bal- 
ance of  general  good.  Otb^s,  again, 
hold  that  the  criminal  it  the  only 
person  to  be  considered — as  thentk 
are  the*  only  persons  to  be  considered 
in  the  arrangements  of  an  liOBpital; 
he  is  a  patient  suffering  ooder  meatal 
disease,  and  must  be  cured*  A  ooa- 
siderable  number  of  persons  deem  aU^ 
such  considerations  unlawfol,  aadM 
citing  Mansfield's  invented  qaotatioDT 
fiat  jfutitia — mat  odium^  hold  that 
the  committer  of  a  crime  has  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice  earaed  so 
equivalent  punishment,  and  that 
punishment,  neither  more  dot  hm, 
must  be  awarded  co  hioL  And  per- 
haps there  are  still  a  few  who  hold, 
like  Lord  Eames,  that  the  crimiiial  has 
injured  society,  and  sooie^  is  entitled 
to  take  vengeance  on  him. 

Bat  throughout  all  these  jostiiog 
opinions  there  prevails  one  commoa 
principle,  that  punishment  muat  have 
a  measura  None  of  them  leave  its 
character  and  extent  to  dhanees, 
which  may  make  it  a  death  of  lioger- 
ing  torture  to  the  novice,  and  a  Mef 
restraint,  followed  by  suooem  and 
wealth,  to  the  adept.  Yet  tUs  was 
precisely  the  character  of  traosporto* 
tion  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe it  A  Legislature  such  as  onn. 
however,  never  does  anything;  abeo> 
lately  bad.  Good  is  aimed  at,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  element  of  good 
will  be  found  in  the  design,  wero  it 
properly  carried  out  Hence  no  mea- 
sure is  ever  put  in  praotioe  which 
does  not  affbrd  experimental  means 
of  arriving  at  beneficial  ends;  and 
perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  Government,  the  blun- 
ders in  penal  legislation  leave,  after 
they  are  revoked,  some  valni^ile  frag- 
ments of  utility  to  ho  worhod  into 
the  next  arrangement  Id  the  prM> 
tioe  of  transportation  many  valuable 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  besidef 
those  which  are  kssons  of  mere 
warning.  But  the  first  atq>  In  the 
consideration  how  these  lewons  are 
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to  be  applied,  u  to  ask  bow  far  tranch 
portatioD  is  DOtr  practicable,  or  u 
likely  sood  to  be  80  ? 

The  only  colooy  that  now  offers 
to  take  onr  convicts  is  Western  Ana- 
tralta,    long  affo   renowned    in    the 
records    of    cahmitj  as   the   Swan 
River  settlemeot.    There  are  dtfier- 
enoes  of  opinion   about  the  number 
that  can  be  absorbed  into  this  colony. 
Some  wonld  limit  it  to  three  hun- 
dred, others  woi^d  extend  it  to  six 
hundred.     Even  the  hieber  number 
is  bat  a  small  portion  of  our  annual 
sapply, 'which  for  the  United  Eing- 
doin  may  be  counted  in  round  num- 
bers at  three  thousand  five  hundred  ; 
and     as    the    ^Western   Australians 
naturally   deeire    to    benefit    them- 
selves,  not  the  British  public,  they 
say  tluit  the  convicts  they  can  affoid 
to  take  are  the  able-bodied,   iodus- 
trions,  and    well-disposed;    precisely 
those  whom  the  admirers  of  transpor- 
tation would  keep  at  home,  while  the^ 
exiled  the   diseased   and  the  incom- 
gible.    To  those  who  ask  why  all  the 
convicts   cannot  be   sent   away,  we 
can  only  make  answer,  according  to 
the  national  practice,  by  asking  an- 
other question,  "  Whereto  can  they  be 
sent  7"    Nobody  can  find  a  place  for 
'  them.    Mr.  T.  F.  Elliot,  the  Colonial 
Undersecretary,  whose  special  duty 
it  would  be  to  select  the  most  suit- 
able place  if  there  were  a  choice,  told 
the  Select  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion that  he   had  looked  over    the 
woiid,  and  could  find  no  place  upon 
its  surface  but  Western  Australia  in 
which  we  could  deposit  our  unpleas- 
ing  burden. 

Many  people  cry  at  once,  Make  a 
settlement.  But  a  settlement  is  not 
easily  made.  Let  thooe  who  think  it 
BO  very  fimple  an  affair  go  through 
the  bnef  preliminary  process  of  tell- 
ing what  sort  of  settlement  they 
wonld  have.  If  it  is  to  be  a  colony 
in  which  ^nvicts,  after  they  have 
undergone  a  certain  period  of  im- 
prisonment and  coercion,  are  to  be 
allowed,  under  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, to  mix  with  the  other  colonists, 
then  we  must  obtain  precisely  what 
is  now  refhsed  to  us — a  colonial  popu- 
lation willing  to  submit  to  the  mix- 
tare.  If  the  new  settlement  is  to  be 
a  mere  convict  colony,  a  favoured 
spot  where  thieves,  robbers,  and 
other  adepts  in  the  higher  depart- 
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ments  of  crime,  are  to  live  together 
in  a  state  of  partial  bondage,  which 
compels   them   to  reside   within  the 
colony,  but  does  hot  subject  them  to 
separation  or  any  of  the  restrsints  of 
prison  discipline — ^then  it  is  certain 
that  whenever  such  a  project  is  laid 
before  practical  statesmen,  they  will 
remember   such   results  of   previous 
attempts,  as  will  make  them  shud- 
der at  the  faintest  possibility  of  the 
danger   recurring.      Is    the    foreign 
station  to  be  an  establishment  where 
the  convicts  are  to  be  kept  at  work 
under  the  restraint  of  an  armed  force 
during  the  day,  and  to  be  locked  up 
in  celts  at  night? — then  the  question 
arises,  what  reason  there  is  for  having 
such  an  establishment  in  a    distant 
colony  rather  than  at  home?    It  will 
be  difiicult  to  find  any,  beyond  the 
force  of  habit  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice of  transportation.    On  the  other 
band,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
places  of  punishment  should  be,  as 
close  as  they  can  be  brought,  under 
the  eye  of  Government  and  of  the 
public — including  those  who  may  be 
mmates.    The    places   most  suitable 
for  male  convict  establishments  will 
be    those  where   permanent    public 
works  are  carried  on.  -  The  interfer- 
ence of  convict-labour  with  the  ordi- 
nary labour-market  is  an  evil,  though 
it  does  not  arise  so  much  fW>m  uie 
effective  competition    created  by  it, 
as  from  the  sensiiiveness  of  alt  classes 
of  workmen,  and  their  natural  pro- 
pensity to  exaggerate  whatever  ap- 
pears to  jostle  them  in  the  virtuous 
endeavour  to  earn  their  bread,  and 
that  of  their  children,  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow     No  more  dangerous 
feeline   can    be   spread    among   the 
humbly  industrious,  than  the  notion 
that  thev  are  discountenanced  in  hold- 
ing by  honest  industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rogues  wIk)  have  yielded 
and   become   dishonef<t     We    must 
take  care  that  the  honest  kbonrer 
does  not  feel  himself  the  worse  for  the 
criminal.    This  creates  a  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of  that  prime  requisite 
in  convict  discipline^the  introduction 
of  industrious  habits. 

By  purely  sacrificing  the  produce 
of  the  labour,  the  end  is  not  achieved, 
because  it  is  the  aim  of  the  disci- 
pline to  impart  adequate  notions  of 
the  importance  of  productive  labour. 
The  method  of  solving  the  difficulty 
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appears  to  be  by  giving  the  produce 
of  the  labour  to  posterity,  io  the 
shape  or  public  works  which  would 
uot  have  been  executed  had  there 
not  b<;ed  such  an  available  labour^ 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  labour-market  is  ruled 
by  the  remnnerative  work  available 
for  it  The  toil  of  the  criminal  at 
the  crank  or  the  tread- mill  does  not 
affect  it  Nor  will  it  be  afiected  if 
each  labour,  instead  of  being  wasted, 
should  be  turned  to  the  erection  of 
breakwaters  or  fortresses,  which 
would  not  have  been  erecteid  had  it 
been  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  contract  fur  them.  On  similar 
principles,  the  bringing  in  of  waste 
land  may  be  an  available  source  of 
convict  -  labour.  The  accounts  of 
the  Convict  Board  show  that,  while 
thus  reserving  something  useful  for 
posterity,  men  can  be  kept  at  work 
at  home  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  transtported ;  an  element,  though 
but  a  small  one,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  different  systems  of 
penal  discipline  From  the  abrupt 
stoppage  of  the  practice  of  transpor- 
tation, and  even  from  the  popular 
panic  which  has  subsequently  arisen, 
we  can  anticipate  none  but  good  re- 
sults. A  growing  and  desperate 
evil  has  come  to  an  end.  We  have 
been  taught  emphatically  at  last, 
that  we  cannot  cast  forth  our  con- 
victs. Even  if  it  were  morally  right 
that  we  should  relieve  ourselves  of 
their  burden  by  sending  them  where 
their  crimes  may  indefinitely  increase 
without  injuring  us,  and  where  their 
miseries  may  rise  to  any  amount  of 
intensity  without  our  being  disturb- 
ed by  their  cry,  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  thus  dismiss  them  into  per- 
dition. If  we  again  oast  them  into 
the  desert  to  eat  each  other,  as  they 
have  done  in  Tasmania,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it  that  we  or  our  children 
shall  hear  of  the  consequences.  Let 
us  take  home  the  lesson  taught  to  us 
by  the  miserable  history  of  preced- 
ing efforts  to  cast  our  moral  filth 
beyond  the  range  of  our  sensibilities. 
It  will  combine,  with  other  solemn 
lessens,  to  convince  us  that  the  wise 
dispeusutiun  by  which  the  destiny  of 
man  is  governed,  does  not  permit 
him  to  cast  off  all  responnibility  for 
his  fellow-man.  He  must  be  cared 
for — ^not  disowned ;  and  whether  he  is 


merely  erring  ftnd  requires 
or  is  criminal  and  should  be 
tised,  the  function  must  be  performed, 
not  in  recklessness  and  wrath«  bat 
in  the  spirit  of  patient  duty.  Tbere 
are  obvious  laws  of  natare  witieh 
visit  vices  and  crimes  in  those  who 
commit  them,  by  afflicting  tiiem  with 
disease  and  misery.  But  as  we  ad- 
vance in  civilisation,  and  oar  rria- 
tions  to  onr  fellow-men  become  more 
complex  and  extensive,  we  learn  the 
higher  and  more  subtle  troth,  that 
the  calamities,  and  even  tiie  crimes 
of  our  Beighbonr,  justly  react  apoB 
us,  since  we  have  all  some  voiee  in 
his  fate,  and  some  responsibility  for 
the  social  neglect  which  has  occa- 
sioned his  fall.  There  never  was  to 
much  anxious  and  earnest  study  de- 
voted to  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
crime  as  during  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing on  the  discovery  that|  after  all 
effiirts  to  oast  oar  criminals  forth,  we 
must  keep  them  and  treat  liiem  at 
home. 

If  it  were  possible  to  dismias  every 
criminal,  as  he  is  ooninoted,  oat  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind,  there  are  con- 
siderations which  suggest  that  we 
would  be  indulging  in  a  false  re- 
ourity,  if  we  tlK>ught  that  by  beii^ 
rid  of  our  criminals,  we  are  rid  <^  ' 
crime.  The  predatory  ofl^oee,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  not  only 
critnes,  but   tradn,  to.  some   extent 

Governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
emand.  It  might  be  dangerous  to 
carry  this  doctrine  too  fiir,  but  stOl  it 
has  a  vital  force  within  its  limits.  It 
does  not  apply  to  men  of  capacity  and 
courage,  who,  having  both  paths  open 
before  them,  delibentely  discard  the 
right  and  choose  the  wrong ;  to  whom 
we  may  apply  the 

**  Video  melion  proboqoe,  d«tf0don 

seqaor." 

There  is  a  considerable  proportion 
of  men  of  this  class  in  France — men 
who  devote  to  the  servici  of  crime 
the  genius  that  might  guide  dipk>- 
macy  or  sway  aeoateB,  or  organise 
and  lead  armies;  and  the  knowledge 
Uiat  there  are  many  such  men  aroand 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  deprea-ing 
of  the  many  ominous  prospects 
which  wei^  upon  the  good  and 
thoughtful  m  that  unfortunate  ooon- 
try.  The  removal  of  every  man  of 
this  claas  by  death  ^or  expatriatton 
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is  a  sensible  relief  to  the  oommnnity, 
for  bis  place  fts  not  neceaearily  filled. 
Bat  the  dass  is  fortnnately  of  com- 
parative rarity  io  this  oonntry.  Of 
men  led  to  crime  by  wayward  and 
pecaliar  naaaioDB,  it  may  be  said,  too, 
that,  by  tneir  removal,  a  certain  item 
io  the  criminality  of  the  community 
is  also  removed.  Bot  in  the  ordin- 
ary predatory  offences,  which  are  the 
8ti^  of  the  crimioality  of  this  coun- 
try—a penalty  which  it  pays  for  its 
widely  diffiised  wealth — there  is  a 
certain  daily  basioess  done  within 
those  limits  which  the  pressure  of  the 
administrfttion  of  jostioe  leaves  avail- 
able ;  and  if  one  person  does  not 
transact  it,  another  will.  In  every 
well-policed  country,  there  is  bat  a 
limited  extent  of  depredation  capable 
of  bemg  carried  oat  It  is  a  sad 
thmg  to  believe,  bat  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  there  now  is— and  witil 
some  radical  moral  change  is  effected 
on  oar  population  there  will  con- 
tiDne  to  be— -a  large  body  on  the  bor- 
ders of  eriminaJi^,  ready  to  enter 
on  its  practical  porsuit  should  they 
find  an  opportonity.  If  any  one 
doubted  that  there  is  this  class — 
criminals  in  heart,  though  not  in 
deed—who  only  abstain  from  oflfenoes 
because  others  transact  so  much  of 
the  busiaess'  as  the  momentary  ab- 
sence of  the  policeman  renders  prao- 
tically  available— the  variations  in 
the  niuibar  of  crimes  committed  in 
different  periods — the  increase  when 
the  temptation  is  aggravated  by  bad 
times,  the  decrease  in  periods  of 
prot*perity — ^will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vinoe  him.  If,  then,  we  shall  simply 
turn  the  perpetrators  of  these  com- 
mon oflfenoes  out  of  the  country, 
without  having  secured  the  reforma- 
tion of  those  who  remain,  the  labour- 
market  of  crime  will  be  deficient  in 
workmen,  and  their  places  will  pre- 
sently be  supplied  from  those  who 
were  standing  all  day  in  the  market- 
olaee  waiting  for  their  opportunity. 
Now,  the  alarming  but  necessary  re- 
sult of  aach  a  view  is,  that,  by  this 
simple  removal  of  offenders,  crime 
pmy  be  in<sreased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished; for  we  send  away  a  convict 
who  is  still  a  criminal,  and  his  place 
at  home  ia  filled  by  a  new  member 
of  the  profession.  Even  if  there 
were  not  among  oonelveB   a  large 
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namber  ready  to  fill  the  vacandes, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  bring  them  from  abroad. 

Hence  it  is,  that  while  we  continued 
yo&r  by  year  exporting  thousands  of 
criminals,  crime  never  decreased  ;  and 
to  this  principle  it  must  also  surely 
in  some  degree  be  attribated,  that 
since  transportation  has  virtuaUy 
ceased,  and  our  criminals  have  been 
kept  at  home,  crime,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, has  diminished.  It  is  not 
easy  to  take  the  exact  measure  of 
the  criminality  of  a  country  at  any 
time,  either  separately  or  with  refer- 
ence to  other  times ;  and  all  complex 
comparison,  involving  not  only  the 
variations  id  the  amoant  of  crime, 
but  the  cause  of  these  variations,  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  But  there 
af%  statistical  features  too  large  in 
their  general  ontlioee  to  be  mistidcen, 
and  the  facts  brought  forward  during 
the  Parliamentary  discussion  in  1857^ 
show  that  crimes,  and  especially  the 
grave  class  of  crimes  had  decreased 
in  number ,>  however  formidable  they 
might  at  times  appear  from  the  pecu- 
liar aspect  which  clusters  of  cases 
assumed.  Let  as  take,  for  the  sake 
of  ease  and  compactness,  the  outline, 
as  it  were,  of  the  criminal  statistics 
of  our  own  country,  Scotland.  The 
daily  average  namber  of  inmates  of 
the  Scottish  prisons,  from  the  vear 
1840  downwards,  will  be  found  in 
the  U(*ual  Parliamentary  Reports. 
The  highest  number  was  in  the  year 
1849,  when  it  amounted  to  3143; 
that  is  to  say,  taking  one  day  with 
another,  there  were  always  through- 
out that  year  3143  prisoners.  Dur- 
ing the  three  ensuing  years  the  num- 
ber did  not  quite  reach  3000.  In. 
1853  it  was  2724;  in  1854«  2666; 
in  1855,  2316 ;  in  1856,  2210 ;  in 
1857,  2183. 

Thus  the  namber  in  the  prisons 
daring  last  vear  was  in  round  num- 
bers 1000 — close  on  a  third — ^lees  than 
it  had  been  in  1849,  and  that  while 
the  population  was  doubtless  increas- 
ing. The  daily  average  is  taken  as 
the  most  simple  and  uniform  test  of 
the  number  of  persons  habitually  un- 
dergoing punisnment  If  we  talre 
the  namber  of  committals,  or  of  con- 
victions, we  require  to  analyse  them, 
otherwise  trifling  police  ofiences  will 
count  ae  much   as   highly-paniahedi 
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crimeB ;  and  that  which  may  only  in- 
dicate some  new  zeal  in  the  snppres- 
sion  of  pett^  nomioal  deliDqnencieBi 
or  the  creation  of  a  new  o£»noe  by 
statate,  may  stand  as  evidence  of  a 
sadden  increase  in  crime.  A  com- 
mittal for  twenty-foar  hours  will 
ooant  as  mnch  in  sach  an  enumera- 
tion as  imprisonment  for  a  year; 
but  in  the  daily  average  it  will  be 
only  the  three  handr^  and  sixty- 
fifth  part  of  a  unit  The  returns  for 
the  year  ending  in  the  summer  of 
1856  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  committals  over  the 
previous  year ;  but  this  is  concomitant 
with  a  decrease,  enlarging  as  we  as- 
cend in  the  scale  of  punisbment.  The 
continued  decrease  in  the  dass  called 
convicts — those  who  used  to  be  traqs- 
ported»  and  since  1853  have  been 
sentenced  either  to  transportation  or 
to  penal  servitude — is  very  remark- 
abla  The  highest  number  during 
the  past  ten  years  was  533  in  1851. 
STezt  year  the  number  fell  to  433, 
and  in  the  year  following  to  388.  In 
1853  it  was  314 ;  in  1855,  284 ;  in 
1856,  264 ;  in  1857,  251*-les8  than 
half  the  number  in  1851.  If  we  sup- 
pose that,  while  this  decrease  was  m 
progress,  the  corresponding  class  of 
crimes  has  been  increasing,  the  ques* 
tion  would  then  be,  not  about  the 
superior  efficacy  of  one  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, or  one  method  of  prison  dis- 
cipline over  another,  but  about  the 
preposterous  abeurditv  of  awarding 
any  punish  nient  at  all,  or  supporting 
the  whole  costly  apparatus  of  the 
penal  law. 

And  yet  we  know  it  to  have  been 
not  4>nly  the  firm  belief  of  unprotect- 
ed females,  and  rich  old  gentlemen 
buidened  with  a  plethora  of  plate, 
but  the  solemnly  announced  opinion 
of  corporate  bodies,  that  this  class 
of  crimes  has  been  increasing;  and 
that  with  strides  so  long  and  rapid, 
that  the  country  must  soon  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  freebooters,  and 
sink  into  a  condition  which  may  have 
been  known  around  t^e  strongholds 
of  the  robber  aristocracy  of  Qermany, 
but  had  never  before — not  even  in 
the  days  of  Duval,  or  Turpin  or 
Abershaw — been  endured  m  Britain, 
looking  back  from  a  calm  distance 
on  this  popular  delusion,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  its  oanseBL  The 
!*«  ^  keeping  at  home  some 
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thousands  of  the  classes  of  nini 
who  used  to  be  sent  to  the  antipodo, 
created  a  morbid  irritation  b  tk 
public  mind.  While  the  claanB  ti 
prisoners  previously  known  m  tia 
country  were  actually  decreuiog  i& 
number,  the  formation  of  coanel 
establishments,  and  the  sums  foted 
by  Parliament  for  their  ereotioD  isd 
support,  were  an  ominous  daily  r- 
cord  of  the  perpetration  (A  great 
crimes,  and  tbe  existence  amoog 
us  of  a  formidable  class  of  priaooen 
Then  the  public,  being  sensitive  and 
eager,  their  appetite  for  crimioii 
news  was  naturally  pamperei  If 
fewer  crimes  were  committed,  more 
were  noticed  in  the  public  prea; 
and  this  to  the  public  at  large  wn 
equivalent  to  an  actual  increase;  ibr 
the  community  amcmg  whom  there 
are  five  daily  crimes  which  are  aS 
pubtished,  will  seem  far  more  wicked 
than  that  in  which  there  are  ten  dailj 
crimes,  only  one  of  which  is  poblisiied 
This  is  the  publicity  which  votJsa 
the  stranger,  fresh  firom  some  Medi- 
terranean cltv,  in  which  assBsia 
swarm,  shudder  when  he  reads  tbe 
police  column  in  the  Times.  It  is* 
healthy  characteristic,  and  thoogfa 
subject  to  occasional  morbid  ezceeaes. 
even  these  do  good,  by  conceotratiDg 
attention  on  the  reform  of  the  crioi* 
nal  law,  and  the  best  methods  of 
penal  discipline. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  ddn- 
sion  was  aggravated  by  an  incideotil 
matter,  likely  ever  to  be  a  wtfuinf 
against  the  adoption  of  noveltiee, 
wnioh,  however  sound  they  may  ^ 
of  themselves,  and  however  accept- 
able to  philosophers,  have  not  been 
ventilated  through  the  ordinary  po^ 
lie  Jnind,  so  as  to  be  ripped  into 
practical  maturity  by  that  genenl 
concurrence  which  in  this  ooiuitzy  i^ 
essential  to  the  success  of  all  k- 
forms./  Of  course  we  refer  to  tte 
ticket-of-leave  system.  Its  cause  aw 
origin  admit  of  being  very  easily  told, 
and  at  once  exphun  that  itspesoliar 
and  doubtful  characteristics,  b*^' 
ing  arisen  from  an  incidental  ^ 
gency,  are  not  likely  to  be  witaeBsed 
again.  When  the  tiansportatiop  ^ 
tem  was  stopped  by  the  repadiatioB 
of  the  cobnies,  the  €k>vemment  m 
on  their  hands  a  body  of  penoiSi 
every  day  increasing,  who  were  t^ 
tenced    to    this    punishmenti  ^^ 
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conld  not  be  oarried  out  The  qaes> 
tioD  was,  What  to  do  with  them? 
The  sentenoes  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  involved  a  certain 
period  of  reatrdnt,  followed  by  yean 
of  modified  freedom  abroad.  It  was 
dear  that  in  good  futb  the  Govern- 
ment conld  not  take  advantage  of  a 
power  hidden  in  any  latent  curaBe  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  there  were 
such  a  thing,  to  inflict  on  them  a 
poDishment  far  greater  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  sentenced.  To 
have  kept  the  convicts  in  prison  in 
this  country  daring  the  long  periods 
of  their  sentences  of  transportation, 
would  have  been  not  onlv  to  break 
faith  with  them,  but  to  kill  them  by 
degrees,  or  drive  them  mad.  Even 
with  such  relaxations  as  pnblic  works 
might  afford,  it  was  impossible  in 
this  coantry  to  give  them  the  freedom 
which  they  woold  have  enjoyed  by 
ticket-of-leave  or  assignment  in  Au&- 
tralifl.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
then,  that  they  should  be  released  at 
some  time  before  the  conclosion  of  their 
sentences;  and  the  question  came  to 
be.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps,  it  was  suggested  that 
instead  of  a  frank  release,  they  should 
be  conditionally  at  large,  liable,  when- 
ever their  conduct  displeased  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  to  be  brought  ba(^ 
and  subjected  to  the  remainder  of 
their  sentences.  This  was  the  new 
feature  in  our  penal  system,  which 
excited  a  mysterious  sospidon  in  the 
pablic  mind.  Heretofore  the  execu- 
tive had  only  exercised  the  power  of 
pardon  or  remission  towaros  crimi- 
nals, but  to  the  erring  ticket-of- 
leave  man  it  professed  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  punishment  The 
pnbhc  said  that  this  power  virtually 
was  not  exercised,  however  clamant 
might  be  the  demand  for  it;  and 
there  was  some  truth  in  this  charge, 
BiQoe  the  authorities  at  the  Home 
Office  were  loth  to  inflict  a  heavy 
punishment  on  any  one,  on  the  ground 
of  mere  rumour  or  secret  information, 
and  were  disposed  to  wait  until  the 
aosQsed  had  proved  his  relapee  into 
crime,  by  being  judicially  subjected 
to  punishment  Farther,  it  was  felt 
that,  if  the  police  were  encouraged  to 
keep  an  eye  on  these  men,  and  testify 
to  their  conduct,  a  dangerous  power 
would  be  vested  in  that  body;  an 
espionage,  in  fact,  or  surveillanoe,  of- 


fensive to  the  principleB  and  fiaeling9 
of  the  British  people ;  so  ihe  police 
were  not  encouraged  to  ti^e  any 
special  notice  of  them;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  ticket-o^leave  men 
were  a  privil^ed  body,  whom  the 
police  were  never  to  interrupt  imd  mo- 
lest in  the  pursuit  of  their  feTonious 
avocations. 

Of  course  it  could  not  come  to  pass 
that  a  body  of  men  who  had  b^n 
sentenced  to  transportation  shoiUd 
be  the  only  portion  of  the  communitv 
among  whom  there  was  no  criminal- 
ity. Several  of  them  did  conmiit 
offences ;  and  as  the  pnblic  had  made 
up  their  mind  to  find  them  at  their 
old  trade,  everv  oflence  so  committed 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  confirm- 
ation of  the  prophecy  throughout 
the  land,  xmtil  the  ears  of  the  public 
were  filled  with  them,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  no  offences  but  these 
committed  by  ticket-of-leave  men, 
and  no  ticket-of4eave  men  who  were 
not  daily  depredators.  Colonel  Jebb, 
who  had  the  chief  administration  of 
the  arrangement,  stood  on  his  sta- 
tistics ;  but  the  people  were  no  more 
inclined  to  listen  to  statistics  than 
during  the  climax  of  a  tragedy  to 
count  the  audience.  He  thus  main- 
tained in  vain,  that  out  of  6730  male 
convicts  released  on  license  or  ticket- 
oMeave  in  a  period  of  three  years  and 
three  months,  but  842,  or  12|  per 
cent,  had  been  convicted  of  any  sort 
of  offence,  and  that  only  381  of  these 
had  been  convicted  for  ofiences  of  a 
serious  character.  Matters  always 
look  serious  when  we  come  to  hun- 
dreds or  to  thousands;  but,  to  be 
honest,  we  must  compare  numbers 
with  each  other,  and  not  be  terrified 
by  sounda  Daring  the  same  period 
(be  number  of  males  donvicted  of 
ofibnoes  in  England  was  235,000. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  persona 
so  convicted,  made  by  deducting  the 
number  who  wejre  counted  twice  or 
thrice  over  on  account  of  re-convio- 
txon,  showed  that  there  were  three 
ticket-of-leave  men  among  each  thou- 
sand persons  committed  to  the  English 
prisons.  From  such  general  statistjcs, 
and  the  other  fS&cts  within  his  know- 
ledge, Oolond  Jebb  inferred  '^that  a 
thousand  prisoners  discharged  from 
the  convict  prisons,  after  being  dub- 
ject  to  a  course  of  corrective  disci- 
pline, would  not  do  so  much  m  iscfakt 
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to  the  pablic  as  any  other  thouaaod 
taken  indiscrimiQately  from  among 
those  who  are  discharged  at  the  gates 
of  some  of  oar  large  prisons,  from 
which  there  issue  as  many  as  8000  or 
10,000  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  year."* 

Contemporary  with  this  English 
experiment  another  has  been  going 
on  in  Ireland,  promising  still  more 
brilliant  resnlts,  as  Irish  resalts  in 
prospect  are  wont  to  be.  The  con- 
victs in  Spike  Island  hear  lectnres, 
make  chemical  experiments,  and  have 
advanced  so  for  in  political  economy 
as  to  theorise  on  tbe  altimate  pro- 
dactiveness  of  the  pablic  works  on 
which  thev  are  employed.  '^They 
qneetion  tne  atility  of  fortifications 
and  such  works,  but  admit  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  and  agriooltore,  and 
wonld  therefore  pay  more  attention 
totiliem."!  ^^^  convicts  who  have 
earned  by  their  condact  a  certain 
amoant  of  confidence,  are  sent  on 
messages,  and  employed  to  transact 
confidential  business,  even  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Matthew  Hill,  the  zealous  re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Irish  convict  establish- 
ments to  test  the  accoracv  of  these 
statements,  and  published  a  pam- 
phlet attesting  his  belief  in  tnem. 
Let  the  world  give  both  to  them  and 
to  all  other  trials  of  the  kind  fair 
play.  Should  such  unexpected  resalts 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  wear  and 
tear,  it  is  well ;  but  it  may  be  proper, 
before  we  generalise  too  widely,  even 
from  a  long  series  of  facts,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Irish  convict  is  in  gene- 
ral a  different  being  from  the  English 
thief.  Professional  theft  is  not  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Irish  as  of 
British  criminality;  that  country  is 
too  poor  to  encourage  the  trade. 

Before  condading,  let  us  say  a  word 
on  the  peculiar  position  in  which  late 
legislation  places  the  country  in  rela- 
tion to  the  convict.  To  correct  the 
difScnlties  caused  by  the  colonial 
repudiation,  the  Act  of  1853  was 
passed,  substituting,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  a  shorter  sentence  of 
**  poial  servitude  *'  for  the  sentence  of 
transportation.  A  cry  arose  for  the  re- 
storation of  transportation.  The  Gk>- 
vemment  met  it  by  the  Act  of  1857, 
which  provides  that,  "  after  the  com- 


mencement of  this  Act  no  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  transportation.'*    All 
convicts  are  now  to  be  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude.    But  the  penal  serf 
may  be  sent  anywhere,  and  left  any- 
where at  the  expiry  of  his  sentence ; 
so  that  in  reality  transportation  may 
still  be  his  lot  if  a  place  can  be  found 
to  transport  him  to.    Under  the  Act 
of  1858,  though  a  penal  serf  might 
be  sent  abroM,  he   required  to  be 
brought  back  to  finish   his  sentence 
in  Britain;   a    conclusion    which  is 
generally  deemed    to  neutralise   the 
best  objects  of  transportation.    Bat 
the  present  Act,  in  terms  of  a  circalar 
issued    to  the   judges,  "will  enable 
the  Gh>vemment  to  avail  itself  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  facilities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  exist  for  removing 
to  a  penal  settiement  abroad,  convicts 
sentenced    to   penal   servitude.    Bat 
although  the  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude will  hereafter  subject  the  con- 
vict to  the  liability  to  removal  under 
such  sentence  to  a  penal  colony,  the 
number  of  convicts  who  can  be  thos 
dealt  with  must  depend  on  the  facili- 
ties existing  at  any  given  period  for 
their  employment  and  absorption  in 
a  colony,  and  on  the  willingness  of  the 
colonists  to  receive  theoa.*' 

A  prisoner,  on  hearing  his  sentence, 
sometimes  asks,  ''What  is  penal  ser- 
vitude?"—and  naturally:  the  know- 
ledge is  of  some  moment  to  him,  bat 
he  cannot  get  it  The  jailer  cannot 
tell  hun ;  nor  can  the  judge  who  sen- 
tences him;  nor  the  Convict  Board 
who  carry  out  the  sentence ;  not  even 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  supreme 
to  dictate  what  it  shall  be ;  for  though 
he  may  know  his  own  intentions,  he 
cannot  anticij^te  those  of  his  poasible 
successor,  w  hether  the  committal  of 
this  great  and  peculiar  power,  even 
to  an  ofi&cer  so  high  and  responsible, 
is  ^uite  constitutional,  is  a  question 
which  we  have  not  time  at  present  to 
discuss.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  sooner  there  Is  an 
end  of  ambiguities  and  dubieties,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  every  punish- 
ment is  known  to  all— the  judge,  the 
culprit,  and  the  bystanding  public — 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  securing 
of  public  confidence  in  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  jastioe. 


*  Report  on  the  Disdplme  of  Convict  Prisons^  26.    f  Third  Beport  of  Directors. 
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Few  of  the  byways  of  history  lead 
to  more  pictoresqiie,  and  even  pathe- 
tic scenes,  than  those  which  belong 
to  the  great  Mohammedan  conquests. 
The  fiery  character  of  the  Arab«,  the 
stem  ideas  which  they  entertained, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  old-world 
systems  with  which  they  mdely  came 
in  contact,  all  combined  to  produce 
events  so  sinealar  and  so  tragic  that 
we  may  well  linger  over  them  with 
more  than  ordmary  interest  and 
wonder. 

Especially  in  the  history  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  of  Sind  we 
fiod  events  tonching  in  themselves, 
aod  suggesting  a  brief  general  view 
of  the  condition  of  Brahminism, 
Baddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity,  at  one  of  those  disturb- 
ed epochs  which  condition  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  or  of  large  J>or- 
tions  of  it,  for  many  centuries.  Over 
all  the  three  conquests  of  that  countir 
TDQch  obscnrity  lests.  Alexander^ 
invasion  is  related  in  Greek  by 
Greeks ;  the  history  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquests  is  preserved  in  Per- 
sian by  followers  of  Islam,  eager  to 
ascribe  glory  to  God  and  his  Prophet ; 
and  any  one  who  has  compared  Sir 
William  Napier's  works  with  the 
petitions  of  the  Ameers  and  the 
pamphlets  of  Outram  and  Jacob, 
will  agree  with  ns  in  thinking  that  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  determme  even 
the  facts  of  the  recent  English  an- 
nexation. Some  are  of  opinion  that 
old  Arab  mannsicripts,  relating  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  of  Sind,  still 
exist  in  that  country  ;  but  if  that  be 
the  case,  they  are  sacredly  preserved 
from  the  eyes  of  every  **  dog- Chris- 
tian." Only  Persian  compilations 
from  them  are  available;  and  our 
knowledge  of  these  compilations  has 
been  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources ; 
—from  conversations  with  learned 
Easterns ;— from  a  carefully  prepared 
abstract  by  a  friend,  an  accomplished 
Persian  scholar,  of  the  Tt^tU-vl- 
Kirarrij  a  work  which  was  composed, 
about  ninety  years  ago,  by  Ali  Sher 
Kanai  of  Thatta,  who  professed  to 
compile  from  ancient  chronicles; — 
from  ao  unpublished  volume,  by  the 


late  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  being  an  a^ 
pendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Historians  in  India; — and  from  a 
translation,  by  Captain  Malet,  pub- 
lished as  a  selection  f^om  the  Re- 
cords of  the  'Bombay  Government,  of 
a  History  of  Sind,  bv  Mohammed 
Masoom,  who  wrote  that  his  son — 
**  the  cooler  of  my  eyes,  the  flower  of 
my  heart,  Meer  Boorzoorg" — mieht 
learn  what  the  good  men  of  old  did, 
and  who  damps  the  effects  of  his 
finest  stories  by  quaintly  adding, 
"  But  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  God  only 
knows  r*  Some  valuable  informa- 
tion has  also  been  derived  from 
the  extracts  presented  in  a  curious 
work,  published  at  London  in  1665, 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society's  Library,  entiUed 
HAAAA-AION  nepi  tuv  17/f  Ivdia^  e$v<jv 
xai  Tijg  ppayfiavov ;  from  the  writings 
of  the  Chinese  travellers  Fa  Hian  and 
Hiuan  Thsang,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French ;  and  from  accounts, 
published  in  local  papers,  of  excava- 
tions made  at  Bahmana-jodaru,  or 
Brahminabad. 

Of  early  Sindian  history  so  little 
is  known  that,  at  almost  any  point 
we  may  select  in  it,  there  remains 
only  a  confused  and  indefinite  back- 
groxmd.  All  the  conquests  of  Sind 
stand  in  confused  historical  light, 
though  their  incidents  have  been 
minutely  recorded ;  and  but  little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  the  events  which 
produ^  the  first  two.  The  country 
Itself  has  not  afforded  much  material 
aid  to  the  written  records,  by  means 
of  ruins  and  inscriptions ;  and  these 
records  have  been  ahnost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  advent  and  progress  of  in- 
vaders. In  order  to  deternune  the 
Sneral  condition  of  Sind  prior  to  the 
ohammedan  invasion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  testi- 
mony of  foreign  writers,  and  carefully 
to  note  facts  which  are  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  scattered  far  apart 
from  each  other.  Many  of  the  re- 
markable deeds  of  Gotama  Buddha 
are  described  as  having  been  per- 
formed on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
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In  the  indel  to  the  T%ibetan  Sutras  temporal  sacoess,  aocient  iDdia  br 
it  18  said  that  these  were  first,  for  the  surpassed  aDythrog  to  be  foaod  under 
most  part,  committed  to  writing  in  the  role  of  th&  lat^  Brahmins  and  the 
the  SiDdha  langnage;  and  even  Mohamn^ana.  , 
modem  Sindee  is  one  of  the  purest  -  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  maj  see 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  in  Sind  of  the  present  day  not  a 
Buddhistic  India.  The  Greek  writers  primitive  desert  country,  bat  one 
describe  a  state  of  society  essentially  known  to  have  become  desert  in  retro- 
Buddhistic  in  the  countries  of  the  g^rade  action.  We  know  not  bow 
Indus.  Fa  Hian,  who  travelled  in  and  by  whom  these  lands,  oo&tigu- 
the  fifth  century  after  Ohrist,  found  ous  to  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries, 
his  own  Chinese  faith  prevailing  in  stretching  up  eight  hundred  miles 
the  Sindian  states,  though  both  in  from  the  sea,  was  intersected  by 
Bokhara  and  Persia  it  had  been  sup-  canals,  won  into  grain-fields,  and 
planted  bv  Zoroaetrianism.  Two  spotted  with  villages  and  towns, 
centuries  later,  Hiuan  Thsang  bore  The  toiling  millions, — of  whom  every 
very  similar  testimony ;  and  recent  unit  was  itself  a  whole,  and  enacted 
excavations  have  disclosed  many  an-  a  life-drama,-*-are  now  thrown  into 
cient  Buddhistic  remains.  Bu^  on  one  indistinct  mass,  which  scarcely 
the  other  hand,  turning  to  the  Mo-  excites  an  idea  in  our  minds,  or  obdms 
hammedan  historians,  it  appears  that  any  place  in  history.  Nothing  re- 
while  the  natives  of  Sind,  at  the  time  maine  to  tell  how  the  tribes  of  the 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  are  five  rivers,  of  the  Suleiman  aod 
simply  called  Kaffirs,  or  infidels,  their  Hala  mountains,  of  AfTghanistan,  of 
king  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  named  Siestan,  of  the  Delta,  Kntch»  aod 
Ohach.  The  enthronement  of  Ghach  Guzerat,  were  rolled  into  that  great 
is  placed  a.d.  622,  which  could  not  Sindu  kingdom,  which  extended  firoo 
have  been  far  from  the  time  when  Surat  to  Oandahar,  and  from  the 
Hiuan  Thsang  visited  Sind ;  and  so  two  trees  of  Cashmere  to  Mekrao 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Buddhism  and  the  sea.  All  the  Pnnjaub  wan, 
and  Brahminism  were  not  violently  Meeanee  routs,  Ghuznee  massacres, 
antagonistic  to  each  other  when  the  revenue  settlements,  law  organisa- 
latter  b^an  to  predominate,  tions,  mixtures  of  race,  and  other 
Hie  one  fact  which  fills  up  the  gap  important  events  which  produced  the 
of  a  thousand  years  between  the  great  ancient  kingdom  of  Sind,  are 
conquest  of  Alexander  and  that  of  now  finally  at  rest,  fVeed  frooi  the 
Mohammed  Kasim,  is  that  during  tronbliog  of  all  wicked  historiaos. 
that  period  Sind  was  under  the  rule  Emerging  into  a  dim  historical  light, 
of  Buddhistic  ideas.  This  conveys  we  have  great  cities,  as  Alore,  and 
Important  meaning,  and  explains  Brahminabad;  wise  mild-ruling  Hin- 
many  things  otherwise  unintelligible,  dn  Baees,  sleeping  on  the  bed  of 
It  renders  credible  the  extraordinary  contentment  in  the  house  of  justice ; 
prosperity  of  ancient  Sind,  and  the  fair  and  faithless  Hindu  Baoees, 
striking  valour  and  vif  tue  displayed  into  whose  hearts  the  bird  of  unlaw- 
by  its  inhabitants  when  called  on  to  ful  dedre  has  entered ;  handsome 
resist  invaders.  Buddhism,  with  its  but  prudent  young  Brahmins,  finding 
populiff  idea  of  a  supreme  ruler,  its  by  remale  favour  the  way  to  the 
transcendental  hero-worship,  its  doc-  throne ;  soldiers  to  guard  the  kin^- 
trine  of  rigid  immutable  retribution,  dom  ;  merchanta  to  supply  it ;  arti- 
its  beautiM  moral  teaching,  and  its  ficers  to  adorn  it ;  and,  foundation  of 
eleborate  political  arrangements,  pro-  all,  hard-worked  ryots  providing  food 
duced  rich  fruits  of  personal  virtue  and  building  many  forts, 
and  social  success  in  all  the  countries  A  line  of  Hindu  Baees  or  kings 
where  it  prevailed.  Even  the  early  flourished  in  Siod^  during  the  oMl 
Brahminism,  fh>m  which  it  may  have  century  after  Christ  Bus  Sahasee, 
sprung,  and  before  which  it  fell,  was  the  last  of  these,  is  said  to  have 
mtly  superior  to  that  which  now  made  many  laws,  and  must  have 
prevails  m  India.  Both  historical  been  a  wonderfol  monarch  if  be  was 
testimony  and  monumental  evidence  able  to  enforce  this  one,  which  was 
prove  that,  hi  spiritual  character  and  attributed  to  him,  *<To  idiom  pay 
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18  dae^  be  receives  it  at  onoe ;  there 
most  be  no  delay."    It  is  recorded 
of  kim,  however,  that  he  spent  his 
days  and  Dights  as  mach  as  possible 
In  the  bedchamber  of  happiness,  and 
left  bosiBess  affairs  to  be  condacted 
by  his  Wasseer,  Ram.    This  minlsler, 
being  sick    one   day,  sent   a   clear^ 
speakiogy  prepossessmg  young  Brah- 
min,    called     Ohach,    the    son    of 
Seelaj,  to  read  some  important  let- 
ters to   the  king.     The   Baoee,  or 
({iieen,  wished  to  keep  her  &ce  veiled 
in  presence  of  the  stranger,  bat  the 
ansQspeotiiig    monarch    himself    re^ 
marked    that   no   snch   concealment 
was   reqaired.     Yoong  Ghach    read 
the  letters  so  gracefoUy,  or  was  so 
captivating  in  appearance,  that  the 
Ranee  was   deeply  moved    by  him, 
and  soon  found  opportunity  of  com* 
monicating  her  love.    He,  however, 
stood  on  the  ground  of  denial,  as  the 
Persians  phrase  it;  on  this  account 
happinees  left  her  heart,  and  in  her 
misery  she  rolled  about  like  a  half- 
killed  binL    Ghach  had  learned  from 
the  stars  that  great  prospects  were 
in  store  for  him,  but  his  prudence, 
or  perhaps  his  cowardice  and  can- 
ning,   advised    him   to    refuse    the 
queen's  advances,  and  patiently  watch 
the  chances  of  the  game.    Nor  did  the 
seqnel  confound  his  wisdom.     After 
the  queen  had  been  assured  by  Ghach 
th^t  he  would  not  commit  perfidy, 
it  happened,  cunbudy  enough,  that 
her  hosband,  Bais  Sahasee,  became 
serioosly   ill.     The   lady,   who   was 
ready  to  die  from  love,  found  thus 
relief  and    hope.      She  immediately 
sent  for  Ghach,  reminded  him  that 
the  dying  monarch  had  no  son,  and 
offered  hsx  hand  and  the  throne  to 
that  crafty  young  priest.    This,  pro- 
bably was  what  the   Brahmin  bad 
calculated  unon.     The   two   agreed 
to  conceal  the   kinp^'s   death   for  a 
time,  in  order  to  circumvent  any  of 
his  relatives  who  might  be  disposed 
to  claim  the  succession.    A  procla- 
mation was  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  Rais  had  partially  rallied,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic; and  that  in  order   to  prevent 
farther  delay  in  the   administration 
of  state   a&iis,  he    had   appointed 
Ohach  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
royal  office.    A  signet-ring  was  pro- 
duced in  oonfirmation  of  this  state* 


ment;  and  the  principal  Ghobdars 
were  deceived  by ,  i^  or  judged  it 
best  to  give  it  credit.  The  Banee 
appears  to  have  been  the  better  man 
of  the  two  :  she  herself  arranged  the 
affair,  and  put  her  plans  into  execu- 
tion. To  Ghach  she  said,  after  a  fosh- 
ion  which  proved  very  enlarged  views 
of  morality,  ^  The  time  has  now  come 
when  we  can  be  one ;  we  must  arrange 
to  get  rid  of  those  who  may  not  ap- 
prove of  this.*'  The  way  in  which  this 
spirited  woman  got  rid  of  those  who 
disapproved  of  her  conduct  was  in- 
stantly collecting  fifty  chains,  send- 
ing for  the  relations  of  the  king  one 
by  one,  binding  them  as  th^  entered, 
and  then  handing  them  over  to  be 
slain.  Thus  Ghach  was  married  to 
the  Banee,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Whatever  his  fiucinations  may  have 
been,  courage  was  not  one  of  these. 
Shortly  after  assuming  power,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  ambitions  chief 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in- 
stead of  acting  boldly,  he  applied 
to  his  wife  for  encouragement  and 
advice.  **  Men,"  she  replied,  '*  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of 
war ;  if  you  are  afraid,  give  me  your 
clothes,  and  you  shall  take  mine, 
then  I  will  go  and  fight  the  enemy." 
No  wonder  Ghach  was  ashamed  on 
hearing  this,  and  held  down  his  head, 
fie  went  to  battle,  and,  being  chal- 
lenged by  his  opponent,  agreed  to 
single  combat ;  bat  even  then  his 
Brabminical  nature  displayed  itself. 
He  urged  his  inexperience  .with 
horses  as  a  reason  why  the  contest 
should  be  decided  on  foot ;  but  hav- 
ing whispered  an  attendant  to  bring 
up  his  own  steed,  he  quickly  mounts 
ed,  and  thus  having  his  foe  at  a  dis- 
advantage, struck  him  with  one  blow 
to  the  ^rth.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
such  a  treacherous  coward  should 
have  gained  the  affections  of  a  high- 
bred, spirited,  and  determined  wo- 
man, but  not  at  all  strange ;  for  it 
is  often  the  unlike  which  has  most 
charms,  and  the  ways  of  the  gentler 
sex  are  proverbially  mysterious.  This 
story  may  serve  as  an  indiuatioi^^that, 
early  in  the  seventh  century,  Sind 
required  a  little  renovation,  from  the 
influx  either  of  foreign  invaders  or 
of  foreign  ideas ;  for  every  country  is 
in  a  state  of  corrupt  civilisation, 
where  women  overlook  the  i^Mence 
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of  th6  prinary  Tirtne,  coarage,  and 
allpw  their  imaginatioD  to  glorify 
mea  who  are  great  only  in  preten* 
aion,  aod  good  only  because  they  as- 
sert it|  and  find  dopes  to  belieye  the 
falsehood. 

Bat  Bind  was  destined  to  meet 
soon  with  stem  realities,  and  so  to 
be  awakened  from  its  dream  of  priest- 
ly virtne.  The  events  we  have  jast 
related  oocarred  in  the  evening  of 
one,  and  the  morning  of  another 
great  world-system.  Boddhism,  al- 
wavs  aspiring  towards  perfect  rest 
fuid  nnconsoions  being,  had  got  sunk 
in  iinpracticabilities  and  sloth;  the 
Indo-Scythian  ideas  were  all  bat  ex- 
hausted; the  tiger,  the  snake,  and 
the  wild  janffle,  were  ready  to  re- 
claim l^e  celled  hills,  once  mnsioal 
with  the  ham  of  innamerable  dron- 
ing trofflodytic  monks,  which  were 
plentifally  scattered  from  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  to 

"BmUlng  Salsettoli  eftye-wronght  coast** 

In  the  West,  the  Roman  Empire 
which  had  absorbed  the  civilisation 
of  Greece,  was  Ming  into  rain. 
Easeatially  heathen   in   its   spiritual 

ghase,  its  decline  and  M  oonld  not 
e  arrested  by  the  new  element  of 
Ohristianity.  Rome  was  onlv  Grecian 
thought  reeJiaed  —  passed  from  the 
originating  into  the  efieoting  stage. 
It  contribated  no  new  element,  dis- 
oonraged  all  originality  of  thonghti 
and,  under  its  later  emperors,  con- 
sumed both  capital  and  interest;  so 
at  this  time  it  was  about  to  die,  on* 
honoured  and  unsung.  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  also,  was  approaching  its  end  in 
Persia;  althougn,  like  Greece  under 
Alexander,  it  made  a  last  expiring 
and  glorious  effort  in  the  conquests 
of  the  later  Sassanides,  who  compelled 
Justinian  to  purchase  an  ignoble 
peace,  extended  the  dominion  of 
t'ersia  to  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
won  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  aod  threaten- 
ed Constantinople.  These  first  six 
or  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  form  a  central  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  —  a  period  of 
decay  and  death,  of  conception  and 
birth. 

Not  to  modern  Brahminism  was  it 
{^ven  to  supplv  the  place  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  hold  the  eastern  world. 
Entirely  new  winds  of  summer  heat 


were  required  for  the  fortiMr  ^ 
velopmeDt  of  human  life,  aadtkoe 
came,  like  a  simoom  blast,  from  tk 
burning  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  net 
influence  produced  from  a  race  irideb 
had  long  been  separated,  either  bj 
its  own  p«cuUarities  or  its  geognphv 
oal  position,  from  the  genml  bmlj 
of  man ;  but  which  in  its  isolttioB, 
whether  in  its  native  deserts  or  its 
insecure  Syrian  posBession,  had  kng 
been  gathering  strength  aod  storing 
up  ideu  to  reinform  and  subdoe  die 
earth.  Judaism  was  too  arrogut, 
local,  and  intensely  national,  to  in- 
fluence the  world  in  the  day  of  its 
success,  but  when  thrown  into  tbe 
wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God,  im 
balm  was  pressed  from  it  for  tbe 
healing  of  the  nations.  For  Chxki- 
anity,  however,  the  Eaat  was  not 
prepared ;  a  ruder,  lower,  and  more 
cruel  system  of  religion  was  fint  re- 
quired to  pave  the  way  for  it,  as  the 
prophet  clothed  in  camel's  hair  wu 
the  forerunner  of  Christ  There  m 
sufficient  grounds  to  believe  tint 
Christian  churches  existed  in  India  io 
the  fifth  centuiy ;  but  these  soon  do- 
appeared,  leaving  only  a  sad  true 
of  their  existence  in  the  name  and 
incarnation  of  Krbhoa,  a  lascivkms 
god,  and  very  Hindu  Christ  indeed. 
The  rude  denizens  of  Arabia  ^aod  lU 
Central  Asia  were  no  more  likely  to 
be  influenced,  twelve  oentories  a^ 
bv  tbe  laws  of  love  and  individial 
liberty  which  form  the  essentials  of 
our  faith,  than  are  at  this  day  tbe 
tigers  of  Bengal  In  order  to  pro- 
gress eastward,  the  Semitic  race  bid 
to  mould  a  wilder  and  more  warlike 
system  out  of  Christianity. 

So  about  the  time  when  Cbaefa 
mounted  the  throne  of  Sind,  wbea 
Buddhism  was  degrading  into  mo- 
dem Brahminism,  and  otherwise  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  across  tbe 
Arabian  Sea,  in  the  stony  valley 
and  burning  streets  of  Mecca,  to 
epileptic  boy  was  bom  into  day,  aod 
nursed  in  the  arms  of  a  shapele» 
Abyssinian  girl.  Like  Gotama  tbe 
founder  of  Buddhism,  Mohammed, 
though  of  a  dark  race,  was  hiosrif 
of  a  fair  type.  After  his  yootbiol 
training  among  the  Bani  Saad,  be 
nassed,  as  is  now  establidied  beyond 
doubt,  over  into  Syria,  by  tbe  doeit- 
ed   excavations  of  Petra,  and  thos 
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became  acqaainted  with  ooirnpt  Sy- 
rian Christianity.  In  his  yean  of 
hnmble  labour  and  silent  thought, 
which  were  broken  bv  madness  and 
shadowed  by  gloom,  he  worked  oat, 
fur  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  soul, 
a  theory  of  the  universe  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  We 
cannot  here  discoss  how  far  his  purer 
ideal  may  have  been  lost  in  its  ap- 
plication to  his  fellows,  and  by  what 
tie  gained  of  immediate  success. 
Suffice  to  note  that  this  new  Pro- 
phet was  successful;  that,  while  old 
religions  were  dying  farther  east, 
the  rocks  of  the  Hejaz  were  echoing 
the  names  of  Allah  and  Mohammed. 
Even  during  his  life  he  would  will- 
ingly, as  may  be  seen  from  his  letters 
to  the  rulers  of  Persia  and  Borne, 
have  extended  Islam  beyond  the 
limits  of  Arabia,  but  was  distracted 
by  nearer  cares,  it  not  being  till  the 
ninth  year  of  the  Hejira  that  sub- 
mission was  made  to  him  by  the 
Koreish.  who  were  the  most  influen- 
tial of  all  the  Arabs.  Two  years  after 
this,  all  his  prayers  to  the  "  Lord  of 
the  Daybreak  "—or  the  Light  of  Ex- 
istence, as  commentators  interpret 
the  phrase  —  were  unavailing  against 
the  "Mischief  of  the  Night'"  which 
overtook  him.  But  Arabia  was  in- 
spired with  the  new  power;  it  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Quickly  the  wilder  men  of  the  East, 
eapeciaUy  all  of  Semitic  origin,  ac- 
cepted the  teachmg  of  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  A  line  of  Kaliphs  arose, 
flrst  ruling  at  Medina,  then  at  Kufa, 
Damascus,  and  Baj^hdad.  Host  after 
host  of  fierce  warriors  iseued  forth  to 
9Dbdae  the  world.  From  the  southern 
islands  of  Asia  to 

'^The  Mrlal  movntaliia  whioh  poor  down 
Indus  and  Ozns  from  their  Iqr  eaves," 

from  the  walls  of  Vienna  to  the 
hannattan  winds  of  Western  Africa, 
tiie  tassels  of  the  Mohammedan  flags 
were  to  float  on  the  breeze  of  victory. 
The  mystic  cross  of  the  Doctors  of 
treason  was,  except  in  Eastern  Asia, 
about  to  be  supplanted,  partly  by  the 
obscene  Imgam  of  the  followers  of 
Mahadeo,  but  chiefly  by  the  crescent 
moon  and  the  blood-drinking  sword. 
History  was  prepared  to  leave  the 
mythic  line  of  Buddbas,  with  its 
hundreds  of  quadri]li(M)8  of  ten   of 


quadrillions  of  unlimited  aaons,  for 
not  less  vain  Semitic  genealogies. 
And  even  prosy  geograj^hy  was  ready 
to  take  the  great  footprint  in  Ceylon 
— '^an  island  inhabited  by  demons, 
genii,  and  dragons  "^from  the  in- 
defiuite  Scythian  Buddha,  and  ascribe 
it  to  enormous  Semitic  Adam,  as 
he  stood,  in  that  singularly  fanciful 
morning  of  the  world,  with  one  foot 
on  Bahun  and  the  other  in  the  sea, 
looking  for  Eve,  who  was  sleeping  in 
the  vallev  of  Mecca,  with  knees  two 
matchlock-shots  asunder. 

To  explain  the  chronological  order 
of  events,  we  give  the  following  list 
of  Kaliphs,  from  the  death  of  Moham- 
med to  shortly  alter  the  conquest  of 
Sind :— 


A.H. 

A.D. 

Aboo-becr, 

11—13 

632—34 

Omar, 

13—23 

634-43 

Othman, 

23—36 

643—66 

AH, 

36—40 

666—60 

Hassan,    . 

40—41 

660—61 

lAMOfihtTJ 

majfide8f  A.D. 

661— T50 

Muaviyo, 

41—60 

661—79 

Yezid,      . 

60—64 

679—83 

Muaviya  U., 

64 

683 

Marwan,  . 

64—66 

683—84 

Abdool  MuUk, 

66—86 

684-706 

Walid,     . 

86—96 

705—16 

Suleiman, 

96—99 

716—17 

Even  a  few  years  after  Moham- 
med's death,  in  the  kaliphate  of 
Omar,  the  Arabs  had  mastered  no 
small  portion  of  the  East  Towards 
Stud  threatening  progress  was  made, 
for  Kirman,  the  easternmoRt  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  Seistan,  and  Mekran, 
were  soon  taken  bv  Abdoolla,  a  bold 
general,  who  would  have  pushed  his 
arms  across  the  Indus  had  his  lord 
allowed.  According  to  the  Chach 
Namek,  a  certain  Aboo  Musa  Ashari, 
who  had  been  one  of  Mohammed's 
personal  companions,  wrote  to  the 
Ealiph  to  the  effect  that  the  King  of 
Sind  was  ^powerful  and  contuma- 
cious, following  the  path  of  unright- 
eousness, and  having  sin  in  his  heart ;" 
but  this  accusation,  which  was  quite 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  war  in  the 
eyes  of  pious  Mohammedans,  failed 
to  excite  prudent  Omar,  who  seems 
to  have  tnought  that  the  Sindian 
apple  was  not  quite  ripe.  A  remark- 
able proof  of  the  strong  outward 
tendency  of  the  Arabs  at  this  period 
may  be  found  in  the  &ct  that,  in 
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addition  to  the  gigantic  agmssions 
of  the  Ealiphs,  private  individaaJs 
carried  on  a  system  of  filibustering 
and  privateriDg  on  the  diores  A 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  its  gnlfe.  Then, 
as  now  in  North  America,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  individoal  ontran  the 
pmdence  of  the  mler.  One  of  these 
attempts,  forerunners  of  serious  in- 
vasion, was  made  in  Omar^s  reign, 
by  a  Mohammedan  General  Walker, 
upon  Debal,  a  part  of  Sind,  bot^was 
frustrated  by  the  valour  and  vigour 
of  Samba  the  governor,  a  hero  other- 
wise unknown  to  fame. 

Othman,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  had  to  deal  with  many  re- 
bellions in  the  newly-conquered  pro- 
vinces; but  these  being  put  down, 
and  his  power  consolidated,  he  ex- 
tended the  Arab  rule  up  the  western 
side  of  the  Hala  mountains,  even  in- 
to the  Eohistan  and  farther  Balkh. 
Sind;  however,  was  left  untouched, 
because  a  spy  reported  of  it— *<  Water 
in  that  country  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
flowing  only  drop  by  drop ;  the  fruits 
are  sour  and  unwholesome ;  rocks 
abound,  and  the  soil  is  brackish. 
The  thieves  are  intrepid  warriors, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  dis- 
honest and  treacherous.  If  the  troops 
sent  there  are  few  in  number,  they 
will  be  exterminated;  if  they  are 
numerous,  they  will  perish  of  hunger." 
This  account  is  not  inapplicable  to 
Sind  of  the  present  dav,  but  is  so 
different  from  our  reliable  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  that  country  under 
its  Brahmin  kings,  that  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  either  that  the  spy  had 
never  entered  it,  or  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  retainer  from  the  wily  Sind- 
ians. 

After  the  death  of  Othman,  until 
the  succession  of  the  Umayides,  there 
was  too  much  confusion  to  allow  of 
foreign  conquest  Even  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Kaliphs  of  that 
dynasty,  the  mountainous  region  of 
Oentrai  Asia  appears  to  have  been 
held  insecurely;  so  they  feared  to 
descend  upon  Sind,  lest  retreat  might 
be  cut  ovL  On  its  western  frontier 
it  was  protected  by  hill-tribes,  theo, 
as  now,  the  bravest  and  most  inde- 
pNBndent  in  that  portion  of  Asia.  Un- 
til these  were  thoroughly  Islamised, 
Sind  was  safe;  but  though  able  to 
cope  with  Mohammedaufl^  they  were 


easily  overcome  by  Mohammedanioi. 
The  historians  relate  miraculous  taki 
to  the  effiact  that  the  billmen  woe 
suddenly  terrified  and  converted  b; 
hearing  the  TiMeer^  or  admowledg- 
ment  of  divine  greatness,  and  ioci- 
dentallv  meotion  that  it  has  sounded 
through  centuries,  and  still  oontinueB 
to  sound,  from  the  depths  of  the 
rock.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  harsh,  aggrae- 
sive,  law-honouring  religion  of  the 
Koran  was  remarkably  suited  to  find 
a  response  in  the  hearts  of  rude 
mountainers,  whose  doee  contact 
with  nature  and  fact  left  room  only 
for  the  growth  of  the  primary  virtafiB 
of  bravery,  fidelity,  and  religious  awe. 
Mild  lifehhononring  Buddhism  and 
clever  derkish  Brahminisca  bad  no 
chance  with  it  in  these  regions.  The 
sight  of  the  invading  army  koediog 
in  prayer,  and  prostrating  itsdf  as 
one  man,  bad  fpeaX  influence  on  the 
simple  mountaineers.  In  later  yesn 
the  spy  of  one  tribe  said,  on  return- 
ing to  his  people  after  witnessio^ 
such  a  spectacle, — "  By  the  oath  d 
Gk)dl  I  have  seen  these  people  so 
united,  that  U^  whatev^  busioesi 
they  turn  their  heads,  they  will 
assuredly  accomplish  it;"  and  the 
credibility  of  the  story  is  not  much 
affected  by  the  palpable  Mobso- 
medan  form  of  the  remark. 

It  is  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Abdool  Mulik  that  we  first 
find  Sind  seriously  threatened.  Daher, 
the  son  of  our  prudent  friend  Chacht 
was  its  king,  ruling  mildly  and  wise- 
ly, according  to  all  accounts.  A  sbs- 
dow  hung  over  the  royal  house,  for 
early  in  nis  reign  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied, and  explained  on  the  carpet 
of  inquiry,  that  his  si^t^  was  destined 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  ruler  of  Sind.  Id 
order  to  escape  the  evil  of  the  pro- 
phesy, he  nominally  made  her  his 
own  wife.  Though  the  Bindiaas  may 
have  had  an  uneasy  dread  of  the 
changes  which .  were  in  store,  thef 
did  not  prevent  some  of  thdr  pr^ 
datory  tribes  incensing  the  Katiph 
Abdool  Mulik,  BO  that  "  perepiratioD 
issued  from  his  body,''  by  robbing 
his  servants  of  *<  female  uaves  sod 
other  things,"  which  were  being  con- 
veyed to  him  as  a  present  from  Hin- 
dostan  or  Ceylon.  In  consequence 
of  this  insult,  the  Kaliph  desired  to 
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send  an  wmy  into  Slnd ;  bat,  just 
at  that  time,  his  life  was  won  bv 
death,  and  his  gaooesBor,  Walid, 
doabted  whether  he  had  treaaore 
Baffident  to  risk  ao  attempt  at  coo* 
qaeet  Bat  though  the  Kaliph  acted 
the  psadeot  part  of  our  Ooart  of 
Directors,  he  also  had  a  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  a  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
H^jjaa,  his  deputy  in  Central  Asia, 
who  was  a  &rHBeeiog,  ambitious,  and 
DDScrupaloos  man,  and  who  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the 
story  of  Neameh  and  Noam,  as  steal- 
ing the  damsel  Noam  and  sending 
her  to  Abdool  Mulik,  followed  what 
simple-minded  Mohiummed  Masoom 
calls  ^  the  custom  of  good  clever  men, 
first  of  all  to  find  out  the  condition  of 
the  enemy/'  and  sent  spies  into  Sind. 
Learning  from  these  that  it  would 
pav  the  expense  of  conquest^  he  not 
only  urged  his  lord  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, bat  offered  himself  to  guaran> 
tee  the  payment 

Mohammedanism  was  then  in  a 
glorioos  ascendant  It  had  trir 
omphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, bad  overcome  Persia,  gained 
stony  Khoraasan,  the  rive^broken 
desert  of  Seistan,  and  Mekran,  which 
then  consisted  of  all  Beloochistao, 
besides  the  long  dreary  line  of  river- 
less  coast  which  stretches  from  sacred 
Hindu  HingUj  to  the  entranse  of  the 
Persian  GuUu  When  the  Arabs  were 
in  Mekran,  and  so  flushed  with  con- 

Soest,  it  was  time  for  sister-loving 
ling  Daher,  and  bis  son,  the  Lion,  to 
bestir  themselves  for  the  safety  of 
their  kingdom.  Quiet  loving  coun- 
ctlkyrs,  however,  gave  this  advice — 
"The  Mohammedans  will  go  this 
way  and  that  way,  where  affronts 
sre  ofifored  to  their  religion;  but  if 
we  sit  on  the  carpets  of  prudence 
aod  peace,  they  will  leave  us 
UDtroubled."  How  many  similar 
speeches  have  been  made^  regarding 
ourselves,  in  the  durbars  of  Indian 
princes !  The  policy  of  King  Daher 
snd  his  advisers  was  exactly  that 
followed,  several  centuries  after,  by 
the  Ameers  of  Sind  toward  their 
British  allv,  and  it  had  precisely 
•ifflikr  remits. 

H^jas  being  determined  on  the 
oooquest,  and  the  hillmen  having 
been  either  conquered  or  converted, 
the  Sjdiph  granted  permission;  and 


young  Mohammed'  Kasim,  the  ne- 
phew or  the  oousio  of  Hejjaz,  was, 
professedlv  on  astrological  advice, 
appointed  to  command  the  invading 
army.  This  general  has  noplace  in 
modem  history;  yet,  both  from  in- 
nate ability  aod  tragic  destiuy,  he 
may  rank  with  the  two  other  con- 
querors of  Sind.  A  Sindee  bisto- 
torical  medal  would  bear  on  its  one 
side  the  head  of  the  young  Greek 
Immortal,  with  its  savage  beauty 
tempered  by  the  weak  passion  of  a 
woman  or  a  childiand  a  gleam  of 
horror  and  pres^^ing  death  troubling 
the  conquennff  light  of  the  eagle  eye. 
Thus  would  oe  fitly  represented,  as 
in  ancient  busts,  the  surpassing  gloiy 
and  deep  debasement,  the  marvdlons 
promise  and  swift  fiite  of  the  world's 
Alexander.  On  the  reverse  there 
would  appear  an  energetic  rudely 
human  face,  compressed  into  hawk- 
like watchfulness,  furrowed  by  ear- 
nest thoughts  and  pained  by  mean 
cares — the  face  of  old  Sir  Charles, 
the  great  British  general,  who  won 
all  his  fame  from  a  most  reluctant 
fortune,  and  being  too  impatient  of 
dunqedom,  never  found  a  fitting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  penetrating 
genius.  Though,  in  these  respects, 
we  know  of  Mohammed  Kasim  only 
that  ,he  was  of  great  beauty,  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  the  in- 
vading army  was  committed  to  bis 
charge,  yet  we  shall  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  brilliant  success,  and  union 
of  youthful  fire  with  the  wisdom  of 
age,  enough  to  suggest  a  distinct 
image  of  the  boy-conqueror  leading 
on  the  wild  turbaned  host  of  Islam ; 
while  the  story  9f  his  swift  awful 
doom  may  serve  to  associate  him 
with  his  greater  predecessor. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Mohammedan 
army  consisted  of  twelve  hundred 
picked  men  from  Syria  and  western 
Persia.  Starting  about  710  a.d.,  its 
route  lay  through  Eerman.  Mekran, 
and  across  the  Hala,  to  Oomerkote 
in  Sind,  a  town  which  must  have 
been  near  where  Hydrabad  now 
stands.  It  is  unnecessary,  happily 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  impossible,  to 
describe  fdl  the  conflicts  which  en- 
sued— the  stem  religious  fanaticism, 
the  lust  for  blood,  the  wild  battle- 
shock,  the  confusion,  agony,  and 
tenop— 
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**  Wlim  m  mnhltQd*  of  bmb  bMMlMd  Jojr  ud  wm 

Lost  of  ffl«Ty  prieked  tMv  bMtfti  vp,  draad  of  ■hMM 

Bbiick  them  tame ; 
Vor  whole  rentnriee  of  folly,  nolM,  and  aln, 

Shot  thorn  in. 
With  their  tiiomphe,  and  thrir  gloriee,  and  the  reel." 

Various  fightg  are  recorded,  in 
which  the  resnlt  was  always  the 
same ;  "  the  hreese  of  victory  "  bore 
on  the  flags  of  Islam,  and  the  ^  reins 
of  his  will  "  fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
Hinda  commander.  Though  always 
sacoessfal  in  the  field,  Mohammed 
Easim  had  di£Scalty  in  procmring 
supplies ;  and  his  army,  enlfering 
from  famine,  was  obliged  to  consume 
its  horses.     But  the  astroloffers  had 

gredicted  that  Sind  was  to  oe  taken 
y  the  nephew  of  Hejjaz ;  so  he  fol- 
lowed his  star  to  victory  and  death. 
When,  in  these  circumstances,  King 
Daher  ofifered  peace  if  the  Moham- 
medans would  consent  to  return 
westward,  their  youthful  leader  re- 
plied: **Inshallah!  the  country  be- 
longs to  the  Faithful.  Until  the 
Infidel  be  obedient,  and  acknowledge 
our  Rway,  I  shall  not  abandon  my 
lawful  prize."  Heijjaz  contrived  to 
send  a  fresh  supply  of  horses;  and 
soon  after  occurred  the  great  battle 
in  which  King  Daher  fulfilled  his 
destiny  and  the  Brahmin  power  was 
overthrown  in  Sind. 

The  king  wss  sleeping  pleasantly 
in  his  palace,  dreaming  of  future 
success  and  glory,  in  the  month 
Bamzan,  of  &e  ninth  year  of  the 
Hejira,  when  at  early  dawn  he  was 
awakened  to  receive  tidings  from  a 
horseman,  who  had  ridden  all  night 
to  bring  intelligence  of  Mohammed 
Kasim's  victorious  approach.  Though, 
by  a  sudden  blow,  m  killed  the  cham- 
berlain who  ventured  to  arouse  him, 
a  little  reflection  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  at  once  making  a  great  efibrt, 
and  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  followers.  The  first  ten  days  of 
Bamzan  were  passed  in  hard  fight- 
ing, of  which  the  result  was  favour- 
able to  the  Mohammedans,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  several  rivers,  and 
forcing  some  important  points.  On 
the  nth,  Daher  led  to  battle  10,000 
horsemen,  clad  in  mail,  30,000  foot- 
men, and  many  warriors  on  ele- 
phants in  front  On  the  finest  and 
most  richly  caprisoned  of  these  ani- 
mals he  himself  sat,  along  with  his 
^-n  beautiful  daughters,  one  of  whom 


administered  betd  and  fhe  other 
wine.  He  was  armed  with  a  kind 
of  iron  noose  or  ring,  which  he  cooid 
throw  like  a  lasso,  and  wfaidi  was 
heavy  and  sharp  enough  to  strike  off 
a  man's  head. 

At  first  the  Moslems  gave  way; 
but  again  they  fixed  their  feet  firm  oo 
the   eround,  and  drew  their   blood- 
drinkmg  swords  from  the  scabbards 
of  revenge.    Towards  evening,  when 
both  parties  were  fisttigued  and  de- 
sirous of  repose,  a  discharge  of  fire- 
works by  the  invaders  terrified  the 
elephants  of  their  opponents  so  much 
that  these  animals  broke  loose,  and 
ran    furiously    about    the     Stn&n 
camp,  causing  much  confosion   and 
fright    At  the   same   moment  Mo- 
hammed Kasim  ordered  a  volley  of 
arrows,  and  with  a  body  of  his  men 
made  a  ferocious  charge.    One  of  the 
arrows   struck    Bais    Daher    in  the 
throat ;  and  the  bird  of  his  life  being 
freed  from  the  cage  of  his  body,  flew 
away.    His    attendants   endeavoured 
to  lead  back  the  elephant,  but  its 
huge  feet  stuck  in  the  moist  day. 
By  this  time  the  sun  had  set;  and 
the  Brahmins  around,  taking  Daher's 
dead  body  out  of  the  howdah,  con- 
cealed it  in  the  mud  before  they  fled 
to  the  city.    Falling  mto  the  hands 
of  a  Moslem  oflBcer,  they  were  glad 
to  escape  immediate  death  bj  men- 
tioning the  &te  of  their  monarch,  and 
pointing  out  his  dead  body.    While 
Daher  was  lying  in  the  mud,  his  two 
daughters,  who  had  been  seized  by 
renegades  of  the  town,  were  brought 
before  Mohammed  Karim ;  and  he, 
suppodng  their  father   had  escaped, 
pnoclaimed  that  none  were  to  occopy 
themselves  in  following  him,  lest  he 
should  return  and  take  them  by  8a^ 
prise.    On  hearing  this  proclamatiOD, 
Kais,  the  officer  who  had  found  ti» 
body,  shouted  the  Tukbeer,  and  this 
being    understood    as    a    signal  of 
Daher's  death,  "  God  is  great "  rose 
from  all  the  Mohammedan  host    The 
head  of  the  Hindu  Bais  was  shows 
to    the    daughters    by    Mohammed 
Kasim ;  and  whether  this  was  done 
as  an  intentional  insult,  or  with  the 
view  of  proving  identi^,  the  action 
was  never  forgiven,  and  afterwards 
led  to  very  singular  and  &tal  eonse- 
qnences.      When     morning    dawned, 
the  troops  moved  forward  to  the  ibrti 
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and  exhibited  Daher's  bead  in  order 
to  mdaoe  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
At  first  they  would  not  belioTo  the 
fact  thus  brought  before  th^  eyes ; 
bat  Ladhee»  the  widowed  queen, 
bearing  of  the  occurrence,  ran  to  the 
vrallsi  and  at  onoe  recognisiDg  the 
fSM»  of  her  lord,  nttered  a  shriek  of 
agony,  and  threw  herself  from  the 
battlemeats.  On  that  same  day  the 
army  of  Islam  entered  the  fort, 
raised  a  pulpit,  and  read  prayers. 

There  are  some  small  discrepancies 
between  the  different  historical  ac- 
counts of  these  events ;  but  on  that 
subject  the  less  said  the  better,  it 
being  impossible  for  us  to  resuscitate 
All  Bin  Hamed  Bin  Aboo  Bukkur 
Eoofee  and  confront  him  with  Kazee 
Ismail  Bin  Ait  Mdiammed  Bin 
Moosa  Bin  Taee,  and  with  other  in- 
dividuals who  would  require  to  be 
examined  before  exact  truth  could  be 
elicited.  Exact  truth  is,  perhaps, 
not  desirable  in  such  relations ;  cer- 
tainly not  when  it  interferes  with  the 
great  general  impressions  which  it  is 
peculiarly  the  omce  and  the  honour 
of  history  to  convey.  The  scantiness 
of  the  details  and  distance  of  the  in- 
terests render  it  difficulty  perhaps 
impossible,  now  to  realise  the  events 
wluch  established  Islam  in  Sind. 
An  era,  a  dynasty,  a  faith,  a  battle — 
these  are  brief  words,  easily  entered, 
with  their  dates,  upon  our  memory ; 
bat  that  is  very  different  from  form- 
ing real  acquaintance  with  the  things 
which  they  represent :  and  even  when 
wandering  in  the  white  moonlight  of 
Sind,  among  the  mounds  formed  by 
the  ruina  of  great  ancient  cities, 
hearing  the  sullen  sweep  of  the  broad 
river  which  for  centuries  unknown 
has  moaned  down  to  the  sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  an  interest  in  more 
than  the  few  personal  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  conquest  whidi  the 
Mohammedan  chroniclers  have  hand- 
ed down.  Though  of  these  the 
fall  of  Rus  Dmet  may  have  no 
special  charm  for  the  imagination,  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  tendril  that 
dang  to  him,  falling  when  he  felL 
The  shriek  of  his  queen  may  be 
beard  above  the  noise  of  centuries. 
AmoQg  Hindus  the  femily  feelings 
are  singuUirly  strong;  and  however 
opposed  to  many  of  their  theories, 
the  wife  is  not  anfrequendy  the  com- 


panion, counsellor,  and  helpmeet  of 
ner  lord.  Mahratta  as  well  as 
Smdian  history  records  many  in- 
stances of  womanly  wisdom,  woman- 
ly love,  and  more  than  womanly  de- 
votion. Ladhee  mav  have  been 
influenced  by  the  requirements  of  her 
creed,  or  dreaded  worse  than  death 
at  the  conqueror's  hands*,  but  she 
also  showed  somewhat  of  the  love 
which  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
illustrated  the  old  truth,  that  while 
there  are  various  skies  and  creeds,  to 
humanity  there  is^nly  one  heart 

Warfare,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  life 
upon  earth.  From  the  animalchle 
to  the  civilised  man,  everything  is 
devouring  something,  and  securing 
its  own  temporary  existence  by 
trampling  some  other  being  into 
night  and  chaoa  In  all  lands  and 
in  all  climes  it  is  the  inevitable  law 
that,  as  the  new  life  moves  wildly 
on,  life  is  beaten  down  under  its  giant 
tro^.  Nations  destroy  each  other 
by  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  by 
those  of  war.  And  man  is  always 
the  same  in  his  gratitude  for  victory  ; 
whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Sca- 
mander  or  the  Indus,  he  knows  that 
he  has  conquered  through  the  guid- 
ance of  invisible  powers,  and  to  serve 
unseen  ends.  As  the  Greek  offered 
sacrifice  to  his  favourite  god,  so  the 
Arab  raised  a  pulpit  and  read  a  ser- 
mon and  prayers  ;  so  the  English, 
after  entering  Hydrabad,  read  the 
thanksgiving  for  victory.  In  the 
Mohammedan  religious  feeling,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sternness  and  ^loom 
unknown  in  the  heathenism  which  it 
came  to  displace.  The  thank4giving 
of  the  Heathen,  and  more  eqiecially 
of  the  Greek,  was  little  more  than  an 
expression  of  contentment  with  the 
beautv  and  fulness  of  life  :  turning 
joyfully  from  the  grey  mists  of  eter- 
nity which  had  threatened  to  en- 
close him,  he  looked  upon  the  sunny 
land  of  the  living,  and  exclaimed, 
<'  0  dear  city  of  Jove  T  The  grati- 
tude of  the  Arabian  or  the  Hebrew, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on  the 
moral  idea  which  had  possessed  the 
mind  of  his  race,  convicting  of  guilty 
shortcoming,  causing  a  fcMrful  dread 
of  coming  Judgmenl^  and  r^ardinff 
the  creature  as  standing  in  sinfu 
opposition  to  the  Qrealor.    This  idea 
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exercised  a'  siDgalar  influeDoe  over 
men,  to  recreate  and  yet  to  torture. 
As  it  possessed  their  minds,  "  beatity 
straightway  vanished ;  they  read 
commandments,  aH-exdnding  monn- 
tainons  duty.  An  obligation — a  sad- 
ness, as  of  piled  monntains— fell  on 
them,  and  life  became  ghastly,  joy- 
less, a  pilgrim's  progress,  a  probation, 
beleagaered  ronnd  with  dolefhl  his- 
tories of  Adam's  fell  and  curse,  be- 
hind us ;  with  doomsday  and  purga- 
torial and  penal  fires  before  ;  and  the 
he^rt  of  tii&seer  and  the  heart  of  the 
listener  sank  in  them."  The  gloom 
and  sternness  of  Mohammed  and  his 
race  greatly  influenced  the  religion 
which  he  taught;  more  especially  it 
allowed  of  no  compromise  between 
the  belicTer  and  the  infidel.  To  the 
former  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance ;  so,  as  a  natural  conse- 
qoence,  he  determined  that  it  should 
be  so  to  the  latter  also.  We  find  the 
Prophet  himself,  in  the  Koran,  often 
fleemg  from  the  thought  of  God  to 
wild  aspirations  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  God ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  this  text  ever  in  recollec- 
tion :  **  Thou  fihalt  in  no  wise  count 
those  as  dead  who  were  slain  in  the 
cause  of  God  at  Ohod ;  nay,  they  are 
sustained  alive  with  the  Lord,  re- 
joicing because  of  what  He,  of  His 
fevonr  granted  them;  and  being 
glad  for  those  who,  coming  after 
them,  have  not  overtaken  them ; 
because  there'  shall  no  fear  come 
on  them,  neither  shall  they  be 
grieved.** 

In  Sind,  however,  the  Moham- 
medan invaders  seem  to  have  tem- 
pered their  religious  enthusiasm  with 
kindness  and  prudence;  for  they 
used  persuasion  rather  than  the 
sword  as  their  instrument  of  con- 
version— an  exception  to  their  ordi- 
nary rule  which  resulted,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  personal  character 
of  Mohammed  Easim.  It  is  related 
that,  after  entering  Alore,  be  went 
into  a  temple  where  many  Sindees 
were  worshipping  round  an  idol,  tiie 
image  of  a  man  on  horseback.  The 
first  fiery  impulse  led  the  young 
^neral  to  raise  his  sword,  with  the 
mtention  of  deavin?  it  in  twain  ;  but, 
being  arrested  by  the  cry  of  the  hor- 
rified priests,  be  contented  himself 
with  polling  off  one  of  ila  gatintleto, 


remarking  to  Hiem, "  Yomr  god  wairis 
a  gauntlet ;  ask  him  what  be  hu 
done  with  it?*'  "How  should  a 
lifeless  Image  know?"  returned  tilie 
Brahmins,  feUing  into  the  snare,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  rations! 
rebuke  which  the  Moasulman  quiekiy 
administered.  One-fiMi  of  thespra 
was  set  apart  according  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Koran:  **Know  that 
whenever  ye  gain  any  spoils,  a  fifth 
part  thereof  bdongeth  unto  God,  and 
to  the  apostle  and  his  kindred,  and 
the  orphans,  and  the  poor,  and  tiie 
traveller."  Much  atoo  of  ihe  cod- 
quered  land  was  given  for  the  sap- 
port  of  sacred  edifices  and  institu- 
tions; and  so  were  founded  those 
ecclesiastical  establishmeDtB  which 
are  said  to  have  absorbed  one^iiid 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  Sind  under 
the  government  of  the  late  Ameera. 
Even  certain  revenues  which,  under 
I>aher  had  been  given  to  Hindu- 
priests,  were  continued  by  the  Mo-  I 
nammedans;  while  in  Bom»  pboei 
the  natives  were  allowed  to  reboild 
their  temples,  and  oontinne  their 
idolatrous  worship. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot,  following  the 
FtUuhuIimldan,  mentions  some  Ibh 
portant  exceptions  to  this  lenitj. 
when  the  Moslems  had  usurped  the 
complete  mastery,  and  iblt  them- 
selves secure,  they  displayed  their 
usual  cruelty  and  bigotry.  At  Dehsl 
the  temples  were  demolished;  a 
general  massacre  ensued  ft>r  three 
whole  days;  prisoners  were  tskee 
captive,  and  much  plunder  was 
amassed.  The  idols  were  brokes, 
and  mosques  were  founded  at  Nii- 
run,  notwithstanding  its  voluntaiy 
surrender.  Though  the  Uvee  of  tiie 
inhabitants  were  saved  at  AJore,  a 
heavy  tribute  was  demanded  fnm 
them,  and  painftil  conditions  were 
imposed  on  the  use  of  their  templea 
At  Mooltan,  Mohammed  Kasim  dis- 
played more  intolerance  than  was 
his  wont  The  Bhavidut  Purana 
and  one  of  the  Chinese  traveDerB 
mention  that  there  was  at  that  place 
a  golden  statue  of  the  sun ;  but  the 
Arabic  writers  speak  of  the  principal 
idol  as  beinr  only  composed  of  wood, 
covered  wiSi  a  red  skm,  and  having 
two  rubies  for  eyes.  Mohammed 
Kasim  left  this  idol  miitijnted,  in 
order  to  enrioh  himself  bytheabon- 
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daot  oflerings  which  were  laid  at  ita 
feet ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
^ow  his  horror  of  Indian  Baperstition, 
he  attached  a  piece  of  cow's  flesh  to  its 
Deck — thus  gratifying  bis  avarice  and 
aialignity  at  once. 

Of  8ir  Charles  Napier  it  is  re- 
corded by  his  brother,  that  **  while 
bis  cannon  still  resonnded  on  the 
baoks  of  the  lodos,  he  had  made 
known  that  all  persons,  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree,  were  confirmed 
for  the  time,  and'  woold  be  so  per* 
BUUDently,  according  to  their  behay- 
ioar,  in  the  employments  they  hdd 
under  the  Ameer&''  A  similar  oonrse 
had  been  previoasly  parsaed  by  the 
Mohammedan  conaneror.  '*  The  Brab- 
mios,"  avers  Mohammed  Masoom, 
"were  placed  by  him,  as  before,  in 
charge  of  the  revenoes,  and  appointed 
to  listen  in  suits  of  law."  Bat  an- 
other authority  adds  that  most  of  the 
Hinda  priests  refiosed  to  acty  and 
preferred  enrolment  as  an  order  of 
mendicants.  The  original  conquerors 
received  large  grants  of  land,  on  con- 
dition of  military  service;  and  these 
lands  were  ealtivated,  not  by  the  in- 
vaders, who,  being  soldiers,  were  for- 
bidden this  employment,  but  by  the 
former  possessors,  who  were  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  serfe.  But  the 
Arabs  were  glad,  at  the  same  time, 
to  avail  themselves  of  more  intellectual 
service  which  the  Hindus  could  ren- 
der; and  even  Daher's  pime-minister 
was  retained  as  a  official  of  some  land 
or  other. 

Very  curious  information  has  been 
gathered  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  is 
preserved  in  his  unpublished  volame, 
regarding  the  revenue  of  Sind,  and 
the  expense  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion.  "On  counting  up  the 
cost  of  thj^  Sindian  expedition, 
Hejjaz  found  that  he  had  ex- 
pended 60,000,000,  and  had  re- 
ceived 120,000,000  dirbems.  Aa 
that  could  only  have  been  the 
Kaliph's  share  of  one-fifth,  the  total 
value  of  the  plunder  obtained  must 
have  been  f00,000,000  dirbems. 
Now,  as  one  million  of  dirbems, 
»t  fivepenoe  halfpenny  each,  is  equi- 
valent to  about  £23,000  of  our 
money,  and  as  the  relative  value  of 
money  was  ten  times  greata*  than 
now,  we  may  conceive  the  amount  to 
be  largely  exaggerated.    .    .    .    We 
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find  that  the  province  of  Sind  yield- 
ed annually  a  sum  of  11,500,000 
dirbems,  Mooltan  being  most  pro- 
bably included,  as  it  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  other  provinces. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  an  improbable  amount 
when  we  consider  [the  extent  of 
andent  Sind  and]  the  liberal  aliena- 
tions and  reserves,  as  well  as  the 
diange  in  the  value  of  money.  Under 
the  Talpurs,  notwithstanding  that 
many  large  and  productive  tracts 
were  afibrested  by  them,  Sind  is 
said  to  have  occasionally  vielded 
£400,000,  and  under  the  Ealboras, 
tradition  represents  the  revenue  at 
the  exaggerated  amount  of  £800,000. 
At  present  [1853],  with  security  on 
ail  its  borders,  and  tranquillity  within 
them,  it  does  not  pay  to  the  British 
government  more  than  £800,000,  and 
the  expenses  have  been  hitherto  more 
than  double  that  sum."  These  sin- 
gular statements  establish  more  than 
Sir  Henry  has  clearly ,  brought  out 
Six  hundred  millions  of  dirhems 
would  amount,  according  to  his  cal- 
culation and  the  present  value  of 
money,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£138,000,000,  which  would  have  made 
even  Sir  Oharles  Napier  a  great 
fiivourite  with  the  Indian  Directors, 
had  he  found  it,  or  anything  like  it, 
in  Hydrabad.  The  cost  of  the  expe- 
dition bein^  subtracted,  there  most 
have  remained  a  clear  profit  of 
£136,620,000.  "  But  as  to  the  proof 
of  this,"  to  quote  good  old  Moham- 
med Masoom,  ^God  only  knows  I  ** 
There  was  a  hot  controversy,  a  few 
years  ago,  as  to  whether  our  occupa- 
tion of  Sind  was  paying  or  not,  and 
Sir  William  Napier  virtually  gave  the 
lie  on  the  subject,  to  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  '*the  pompons  libdr 
lers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,**  and  '*the  penny -paid 
slanderers  of  the  daily  press.*'  When 
some  uncertainty  hangs  over  even 
that  matter,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  finance 
of  tiie  Moslem  invasion,  as  described 
by  Moslem  historians — a  class  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  little  scruple  in 
drawing  largely  and  mmutely  upon 
imagination  whenever  fiiota  faiL  Let 
us  accept  their  details  only  as  point- 
ing general^  to  the  fact  that  the 
eountries  of  the  Indos  are  desert, 
not  in  an  onward,  but  in  a  retm- 
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erode  motion  ;  and  that  Sind  aod 
CeDtral  Asys  a  tboasaDd  years  ago, 
preseuted  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  which  they  have  at  the  present 
day.  The  smalt  number  of  the  Arab 
invaders  does  not  argne  against  such 
a  view.  Only  a  coo  fused  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  ])opulation  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  period,  but  it  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  been  entirely  friendly 
to  its  Hindu  rulers.  We  find  that 
sorceresses  advised  the  capitulation 
of  forts.  The  Meds  and  the  Jats,  with 
other  wandering  and  aboriginal  tribes, 
enlisted  under  the  Mohammedan  ban- 
ners. In  Hekran,  Mohammed  Kasim 
got  large  reinforoei^ents  to  his  army. 
After  intelligence  of  his  first  victories 
reached  Damascus,  he  was  reinforced 
by  more  troops  and  many  adventarers. 
When  he  advanced  northward  from 
Mooltan,  he  had  no  less  than  50,000 
soldiers,  besides  those  whom  he  left 
in  the  forts  and  garrisons  of  Siod. 
There  must  also  have  been  other 
Arabs  in  the  country,  for  many  ad- 
venturers betook  themselves  to  com- 
mercial speculation.  Horses  were 
imported  from  Arabia ;  caravans 
crossed  Central  Asia  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  the  products  of  China,  Ceylon, 
and  Malabar  were  soon  brought  to 
Sind,  as  a  central  emporium  from 
whence  they  might  be  carried,  by  sea 
or  land,  into  any  part  of  the  Ealiph*s 
dominions ;  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  were 
studded  with  Arab  settlements,  which 
sent  forth  a  large  number  of  various 
kinds  of  vessels ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  towards  In- 
dia was  too  great  to  allow  of  the  Siod- 
ians  making  any  stand,  for  a  country 
always  becomes  powerless  when  facing 
an  inevitable  destiny. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  after 
the  capture  of  Bawur,  Brahminabad 
and  Alore  were  quickly  taken.  Gov- 
ernors to  these  were  appointed,  and 
Mohammed  Kasim  moved  victori- 
ously up  the  valley  of  the  Indus  into 
the  Punjaub.  Fortune  seems  never 
to  have  deserted  him.  Mooltan  and 
Debalpore  being  taken,  he  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cashmere  hills— to 
the  very  place  where,  acoordmg  to 
some  authorities,  Alexander,  after 
erossing  the  Hydaspes,  conquered 
Poru&^or  could  our  young  conqueror 
here  weep   because  there   remained 


no  more  kingdoms  to  be  Bubdned,  Cor 
the  ambitious  Hejiaz  had  suggested 
to  him  the  more  difficult  conquest  of 
China.  Still  a  youth,  he  had  con- 
quered a  great  kingdom,  enriched  the 
Kaliph's  treasury,  and  vindicated  the 
honour  of  Gkxl  and  of  the  Prophet 
In  addition  to  the  gratification  of 
his  own  individual  success,  be  had 
the  proud  feeling  of  bearing  no  small 
part  in  a  great  and  extaaded  move- 
ment In  Spain,  his  contemporary 
Tarik  was  beating  back  the  soldiers 
of  the  Cross;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxartes,  Eutaiba  was  preparing  to 
advance  towards  China.  A  conquer- 
ing glory  had  burst  forth,  threaten- 
ing to  envelop  the  world;  and  in 
that  he  stood,  givinv  and  receiving, 
glorifying  and  transfigured,  thinking, 
probably,  not  so  much  of  Azrael,  tto 
separator,  of  Izrafil,  the  trumpet- 
blower,  of  the  dark  forms  of  Monk«r 
and  Nakir,  as  of  daylight  and  power, 
and  war-horses  *'  which  run  swiftly  to 
battle.'' 

But  already  Fate  had  wound  him 
in  her  coils.  King  Daher,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  two  daughters.  Pari 
Mull,  'Hhe Fragrant,''  and  Soorij,  "the 
Sun,''  who  fell  into  Mohammed  Ka- 
sim's  power  after  their  father's  de- 
feat and  death.  According  to  all  pro- 
per rule,  the  young  conqueror  aod 
the  beautiful,  sorrowing,  bewiMerod 
maidens  ought  to  have  been  attract- 
ed towards  each  other,  but  to  have 
met  in  love,  and  not  for  "  mutual  ex- 
tinction." Instead,  however,  of  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  captivated  by  their 
beauty,  the  general  sent  them  off  at 
once  to  Bagdad,  as  presents  for  the 
Kaliph's  harem.  In  his  conquering 
zeal,  the  Moslem  thought  little  of  the 
chamber  of  happiness;  in  their  dis- 
tress and  bitterness  of  heart,  the  high- 
minded  Ranees  did  not  forget  the 
honour  of  their  house. 

Mohammed  Masoom  tells  us  that 
the  Ealipb,  on  seeing  the  two  abteis, 
became  distracted  with  their  great 
beauty.  The]f  displaying,  or  feigning, 
a  natural  girlish  tunidity  and  shamcL 
made  the  Caliph  still  more  delighted 
and  distracted,  until  the  ddest— '*  the 
Fragrant" — bursting  into  tears,  de- 
clared that)  ere  leaving  Sind,  they 
had  both  been  forcibly  dishonoured 
by  Mohammed  Kasm  Immediately 
^*  the  fire  of  anger  was  lighted  in  the 
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body  of  the  Kalipb.'^  as  onr  bistorian 
delicately  phraeecf  it ;  his   rage  kneir 
DO  bounds  ;  and  he  deUfrmioed  on  the 
death    of  the   iDSoleat  and   perfidious 
youDjic  mioioa  of  fortuna     Wiser  men 
than  he  are  said  to  have  been  beguiled. 
The  plan  adopted  by  him  for  iuflict- 
ing    punishoieot  was  rather  origioal, 
and   consisted  in  writing  the  follow- 
ing letter  :  "  Wherever  this  reaches 
Mohammed  Kasim,  he  is   to    come 
from  thence  to  the  Kalipbate,  wrap- 
ped in  the  raw  hide  of  a  cow.     There 
IB  to   be   DO  delay  in  obeying    this 
order."     Garioosly  enough,  the  his- 
torians  do  not  appear  to  have  im- 
agined  the  possibility  Of  this  order 
being  disobeyed.     They  do  not  lament 
over  the  iogratitade  of  kings,  and  the 
crael  fate  of  genius,  bnt  tell  us,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  the 
triumphant    conqueror    became    his 
own  execationer ;  that  he  ordered  him- 
self to  be  shut  up  in  a  raw  hide>  and 
handed  over  to  the  messenger;  that 
the  messenger  carried  him  away  ;  and 
that,  three  days  after,  while  his  bf)dy 
went  on  to  Baghdad  and  corruption, 
the  bird  of  his  life  left  his  body  and 
flew  to  heaven.     In  those  da\s  tiiere 
must  have  been  great  faith  in  Kalipbs ; 
and  then,  as  now,  men  walked  within 
invi:»ible  walls  of  adamant. 

But    though     Mohammed    Easim 
thus  went   to  heaven,  his  body  was 
destined   to    effect    something    more 
upon  earth.     Being  put  into  a'  coffin 
and  brought    to    Baghdad,    nothing 
would  serve  the  Ealiph  but  that  it 
should   be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  daughters  of  Daher.    The  scene 
which  ensued  was  extraordinary  in- 
deed.   Walid,  his  portly  form  swell- 
ing  with    gratified    resentment  ^nd 
kiogly  pride,  and  with  a  smile  upcm 
bis  swarthy  pox-pitted  face,  address- 
ed the  Ranees  when  the  corpse  was 
displayed  :  "  See  how  penetrating  is 
the  Ealiph's  mandate  I  *'     And  if  the 
bird  of  Mohammed  Kasim's  life  had 
looked  down  from  heaven,  it  would 
have  heard  wild  and  bitter  laui^hter 
ittuing  from  the  lips  of  the  Hindu 
girls,    as    they     scornfully    replied, 
*' Kings  of  great  justice  should  not 
do  great  things  in  a  hurry ;  nor  de- 
stroy a  faithful  servant  on  the  charge 
of  enemies.    We  accused  Mohammed 
Ktsim,  because  by   him  our   father 
was  slain,  our  father^s  house  rained, 
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and  ourselves  sent  as  prisoners  into 
a  sirange  land.  It  wus  necessary  to 
invent  a  tale  to  secure  vengeance,  for 
you  would  only  have  laughed  at  the 
simple  story  of  our  griefs.  The  truth 
is,  this  man  was  to  us  as  a  father  or 
a  brother :  his  hand  never  toacht^d 
the  Bkirts  of  our  purity.  It  is  not 
onr  fault  that  he  could  not  reach  his 
master  in  a  day.  We  have  been 
successful ;  in  the  Kaliph's  house  of 
judgment  there  is  great  sorrow."  On 
hearing  these  words,  the  passionate 
monarch  kept  his  he^id  for  one  hour 
in  "  the  pocKet  of  repentance ; ''  and 
then,  in  unmanly  rage,  condemned 
**the  Fragrant"  and  "the  Sun"  to 
immediate  death.  Their  deception  ^ 
was  no  crime,  according  to  Eastern 
notions,  while  the  love  and  daring 
thev  displayed  were  aU  their  owu.^ 
ana  deserved  not  to  vanish  in  a  ho> 
rid  vision  of  dust- clouds  and  wyd 
horses  and  gentle  mangled  fonod. 
swiftly  circling  round  the  walls  of 
Baghdad. 

The  story  jnst  related  is  too  extra- 
ordinary to  have  been  inventsd,  and 
too  perfect  to  be  rudely  exposed  to 
historical  criticism.  One  account 
runs  to  the  effect  that  Mohammed  , 
Kasim  was  recalled  on  tbt  demise  of 
Walid,  and  tortured  to  death  by 
order  of  Suleiman,  the  successor  fo. 
the  Kalipbate;  bnt  Ibat  which  we 
have  adopted  is  supported  by  better 
authority,  and  is  mueh  more  inteves't- 
ing.  With  this  story  closes  the  firstt 
ace  of  Islam  in  Siad.  After  Moham- 
med Kasim's  deatih,  the  people  he 
had  conquered  showed  their  hi^h 
ei»timate  of  bin  by  shaking  off  the 
foreign  yoke ;  and  Daher's  sod.  Jay 
Senh,  regained  possession  of  Brah- 
minabad.  After  two  years^  inde- 
pendence they  were  again  subdued. 
The  tide  of  conquest  which  had  set 
in  towards  Hindostan  could  not  be- 
turned ;  but  Sind  still  continued  to 
assert  itself  occasionally  in  tbd  ap- 
pointment of  its  viceroyfi,  until,  being 
thoroughly  Islamised,  it  was  again 
governed  by  something  like  sativo^ 
rulers,  by  its  own  braver  tribes,  and 
by  wilder  tribes  from  the  hills.  Very 
briefljr  and  quietly  our  Mohammedan 
historiana  reeord  events;  looking 
with  lofty  indifierence  on  the  changes 
of  time  and  on  the  fate  of  the  iudi- 
vidaal;  diamiasing   maa  after   mai^ 
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fipom  this  fhiil  and  perishable  world 
into  that  other  oonntry,  or  the  world 
eternal.  One  mler,  for  instaDce,  is 
quietly  disposed  of  thas :  "  Doda, 
marching  thence,  came  to  Tattah ; 
remaining  there,  from  thence  he  tra^ 
yelled  into  that  other  world."  '*  Jam 
Ali  Sher/'  it  is  written  of  another, 
**  turned  his  heart  towards  pleasure, 
being  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to 
take  exercise  duriog  the  moonlight 
nights  ;'^  and  Jam  Ali  Sher  was 
quickly  deitpatched,  of  a  starry  night, 
by  the  nearest  aspirer  to  the  Jam- 
ship.  Not  even  the  Syuds,  who  per- 
formed wonderful  miracles — ^*many 
men  of  truth  stating  if — or  the 
Meerza  Shah  Hooeain,  ^  whose  miud 
was  always  content  on  that  which  was 
good,"  but  were  reminded  there  was 
room  for  them  in  "  the  ample  house  of 
eternity ;"  and  so        ^ 

''In  due  time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing, 

some  with  deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  came  tacitly,  and  took  them  where 

they  never  see  the  sun.** 

But  the  sun  still  rises  round  the 
Hala  mountains,  and  lashes  its  fiery 
rays  down  the  **  Unhappy  Valley." 
New  conquerors  rule;  new  life  ob- 
tains. Through  the  yellow  air  at 
Kurrachee  we  may  see  a  perfect 
imitation,  sormountmg  an  Efiiscopal 
church,  of  the  grand  old  campanile 
of  theduomo  of  Lucca.  Ashy  Hindu 
devotees  rejoice;  whilei  ffrumblin^ 
Mohammedan  fakheers  bend  their  di- 
minished heads  and  curse  in  silence. 

Thus  the  deserts  of  Asia,  with  their 
fflittering  wastes  unshaded  by  living 
foliage,  and  their  barren  mountains 
— those  *' bones  of  desolation^s  nak- 
edness " — ^nnsubdued  by  the  brooding 
clouds  of  heaven,  are  not  portions  of 
the  earth  in  a  rugged  nrimeval  state, 
but  the  d^adation  of  lands  which 
bloomed  smiling  in  some  bright  dawn 
of  time,  under  the  cnltivatmg  hand 
of  man,  or  the  effort  of  higher  Powers. 
Experience  and  reason,  indeed,  assure 
us  that  the  fabled  spontaneity  of  per- 
fect life  is  only  a  sickly  dream ;  for 
the  hiw  of  life  is  but  the  law  of 
growth  and  labour ;  the  golden  ages 
«f  the  past  have  germed  m  pain,  and 


grown  with  difficulty  into  full  wid^ 
branched  glory ;  and  behind  every 
civilisation  we  find  no  primeval  pa- 
radise, but  ontv  the  seething  swamp 
with  its  slimy  brood,  the  low  tangled 
jungle  with  its  self-destroying  life, 
and  the  hoary  salts  and  petrified 
flames  of  the  pathless  desert  But 
the  backward  investigation  is  quite 
endless,  for  older  traditions  tell  of 
older  developments ;  and  seeing  that 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  ridg«B 
were  themselves  bom  in  earth-thrwg, 
and  the  death  of  an  older  phase  of 
life,  while  the  barren  crust  itself  wai 
won  from  the  howling  central  fire, 
by  the  powers  which  roll  our  star 
through  the  dark  deep,  we  ascribe 
our  own  conditions  to  the  Earth  her 
self,  and  image  her  as  the  poor  ni^ 
ged  striving  mother  of  the  conntkn 
generations  of  troubled  men.  Even 
in  the  history  of  human  beings,  then 
is  always  an  unfathomable  past,  in 
which  figure  moves  behind  figure, 
shade  behind  shade,  till  all  is  impe- 
netrable confusion  and  darkneA 
Light  shines  round  the  monads, 
which  unseen  airs  have  wafted  to  the 
entrance  of  that  which  Shakec-peare 
calls 

*'The  blind  cave  of  eternal  night,* 

in  front  of  which  their  bdng  is 
fulfilled;  but  once  entered  there, 
they  move  in  du9ky  gloom ;  the  soood 
of  their  movement  falls  faintly  on  the 
ear ;  and.  as  one  after  the  other  eo- 
terd  in,  they  are  borne  back  until  the 
still  circling  crowd  appears  as  dark- 
ness. So  the  world  wends;  in  the 
light  of  life  onwards,  and  backwards 
again  under  the  cold  inevitable  sha- 
dow of  death ;  and  its  life  is  em 
beautiful  and  mystic,  freshly  joyoni) 
or  infinitely  sad,  to  the  imaginatioo 
of  man,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  spirit  — its  highest  exercise 
and  noblest  prerogative— not  to  era- 
fine  itself  within  the  narrow  limitB 
of  its  petty  personalities,  but  to  go 
forth  on  the  unseen  wings  of  geiual 
sympathy  and  kindly  love  into  all 
lands,  among  all  nations  and  tribei 
— to  live  as  a  part  of  the  distant 
East,  and  to  re-create  the  Taoished 
past 
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An  Irish  peasant,  in  a  windowlesB  Arab  has  his. bag  of  dates,  his  lotos- 
bot,  dioiDg  off  a  meal  of  potatoes  bread,  and  dhoarra.  On  the  coast 
and  Bkimmed  milk,  flavoared  by  the  of  Malabar  we  find  men  regarding 
aroma  of  a  lively  imaginatioD,  as  with  religions  horror  every  speoMS 
each  mouthful  is  *^  pointed "  at  the  of  animal  food ;  while  the  native  of 
ftide  of  baoon  hanging  against  the  New  Holland  has  not  a  single  edible 
wall,  and  a  London  Alderman  seated  frait  larger  than  a  oherry  on  the 
at  a  Gaildhall  feast,  are  two  flgores  whole  sorfaoe  of  his  vast  island, 
presenting  an  impressive  contrast  of  The  Englishman  considers  himself 
the  varieties  of  Food,  with  which,  in  ignominiously  treated  by  fortone  if 
the  restless  activity  of  life,  the  human  he  cannot  get  his  beef  or  bacon ;  the 
organism  repairs  its  incessant  waste,  peasant  of  the  Appeninea  is  cheerfol 
Potatoes  and  skimmed  milk,  and  it  with  his  meal  of  chestnats. 
maybe  a  little  sea- weed,  supply  the  Besides  varieties  in  the  staple 
wants  of  the  one ;  before  the  other  articles  of  Food,  there  are  the  in- 
there  'is  spread  a  wasteful  profusion  finite  varieties  of  fancy.  Our  Ghineee 
of  turtle  captured  on  the  North  enemies  make  delicacies  of  rats  and 
American  coasts,  of  turkey  reared  of  birds'  nests;  our  French  allies, 
in  quiet  farmyards,  of  mutton  grazed  of  frogs.  The  andents,  who  car* 
open  the  downs  of  Sussex,  of  beef  ried  epicureanism  to  lengths  never 
f^  on  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  dreamed  of  by  Guildhall,  thought 
Herefordshire,  of  pheasants  shot  in  the  hedgehog  a  titbit,  and  had  a 
a  nobleman's  preserves,  of  turbot  word  to  say  in  &vour  ojf  the  donkey, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  salmon  which  they  placed  on  an  equality 
from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rivers,  of  with  the  ox  ;  dogs  they  considered 
cheese  from  France  and  Switaerland,  equal  to  chickens,  and  even  cats 
oil  from  Italy,  spices  from  the  East  were  not  to  be  despised.  The 
and  wines  from  iPortu^,  Germany,  pork,  which  we  eat  with  great  con- 
and  France— «  gathering  from  all  ndence,  they  considered,  and  not  un- 
Dations,  assorted  with  exquisite  truly,  the  least  digestible  of  animal 
culinary  skill.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  meats,  fit  only  for  artisans  and 
differences  in  the  thmgs  consumed  athletes.  They  ate  snails,  at  which 
by  the  two  men,  the  dinner  of  the  we  shudder,  with  the  gusto  we 
ooe,  and  the  dinner  of  the  other,  acknowledge  in  oysters.  It  would 
become  transmuted  by  vital  pro-  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  British 
oesses  into  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  stomaoh  to  dine,  in  full  consdoos- 
into  the  same  organic  substance  and  ness,  off  "  a  sirloin  of  donkey," 
organic  force.  However  various  the  flanked  by  **ribs  of  dog,  with  fried 
articles  of  Food  and  Drink,  it  is  toadstools.''  In  this  repugnance  only 
dear  that  there  must  be  a  process  prejudice,  or  were  Greek  dogs  and 
by  which  all  differences  are  annulled,  donkeys  more  succulent  than  ours  ? 
ooe  similar  result  attained.  What-  The  varieties  just  rehearsed  are 
ever  characters  these  substances  may  at  any  rate  easily  accepted  by  the 
have  outside  the  organism,  they  must  understanding  as  probable  aliments, 
^aitthem  shortly  after  their  entrance  bnt  what  will  the  reader  say  on 
tnto  it,  putting  off  specific  differences,  hearing  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
and  merging  all  varieties  in  a  vital  world  even  clay  is  respectable  and 
unity.  The  hunter  on  the  Pampas  respected  foodf  Travellers,  who 
subsists  on  boffiilo  beef^  with  scarcely  see  sti'snge  things, '  are  very  positive 
a  particle  of  v^table  food  to  vary  in  their  assertions  on  this  head, 
bis  diet  The  Hindoo  is  content  Humboklt,  a  man  whose  word  justly 
with  rice  and  rancid  butter,  and  carries  with  it  European  antliori^, 
cannot  be  induced  to  eat  flesh.  The  confirms  the  statement  of  Gumilk, 
Greenlander  gorges  himself  with  that  the  Otomacs  of  South  America, 
whale  oil  and  animal  fats  of  any  during  the  periods  of  the  floods,  sub- 
kind  he  oaa  secure ;  the  moderate  sist  entirely  on  a  fkt  and  fbrmginous 
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brated  cftse  of  the  Abb6  de  Yilledten 
U  a  rare,  but  not  nDparalleled  example 
of  animal  food  being  poisonous :  from 
his  earliest  years  his  repagoance  to 
it  was  so  decided,  that  neither  the 
entreaties  of  his  parents  nor  the 
menaces  of  his  tntors  could  induce 
him  to  overcome  it  After  reaching 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  a  regimen  of 
vegetable  food,  be  was  over-per- 
suaded, and  tried  the  ejQfect  of  meat 
soups,  which  led  to  his  eating  both 
mutton  aqd  beef;  but  the  change 
was  fatal:  plethora  and  sleepiness 
intervened,  and  he  died  of  cerebral 
ioflunmation.*  In  1844,  a  French 
soldier  was  forced  to  quit  the 
service  because  be  could  not  over- 
come his  violent  repugnance  and 
disgust  towards  animal  food.  Dr. 
Prout,  whose  testimony  will  be 
more  convincing  to  English  readers, 
knew  a  person  on  whom  mutton 
acted  as  a  poison:  ''He  could 
not  eat  mutton  in  any  form.  The 
peculiarity  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  caprice^  but  the  mutton 
was  repeatedly  disguised  and*  given 
to  him  unknown;  but  uniformly 
with  the  same  result  of  producing 
violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
And  from  the  severity  of  the  effects, 
which  were  in  fact  those  of  a  viru- 
lent poison,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  use  of  mutton  had  been 

Sersisted  in,  it  would  soon  have 
estroyed  the  life  of  the  individual.*' 
Dr.  Pereira,  who  quotes  this  passage,! 
adds,  ^  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has 
reputedly  had  an  attack  of  indi- 
gestion afber  the  use  of  roast  mut- 
ton." Some  persons,  it  is  known, 
cannot  take  conee  without  vomiting  ; 
others  are  thrown  into  a  general 
inflammation  if  they  eat  cherries  or 
gooseberries.  Hahn  relates  of  him- 
self that  seven  or  eight  strawberries 
would  produce  convulsions  in  him. 
Tiasot  says  he  could  ne?er  swallow 
sugar  without  vomiting.  Many 
persons  are  unable  to  eat  eggs ;  and 
cakes  or  puddings  having  ^gs  in 
their  composition,  produce  serious 
disturbances  in  such  persons :  if  they 
are  induced  to  eat  them  under  false 
of  no  ^ggs  having  been 


employed,  they  are  soon  ondeoeived 
by  the  unmistakable  effecta 

Under  less  striking  forms  this  di^ 
ference  in  the  assimilating  power  of 
different  human  beings  is  familiar  to 
us   all:   we   see  our   friends    freely 
indulging,   with   benefit    instead    of 
harm,  in  kinds  of  food   whic^   ex- 
perience too  {Niinfully  assures  us,  we 
can  eat  only  with  certain  injury.     To 
this  fact  the  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians  should  seriously  be  given, 
that  by  it  they  may  learn  to  avoid 
the  petty  tyranny  and  folly,  af  in- 
sisting on   children  eating    food   for 
which  they  manifest  repugnance.     It 
is  too  common  to  treat  the  chikfe 
repugnance     as     mere    caprice,     to 
condemn  it  as  *'  stuff  and  nonsense," 
when  he  refuses  to  eat  fat,  or  eggs* 
or  certain    vegetables,  and   **  whole- 
some"  puddings.    Now,  even  a  ca- 
price   in    such  matters   should    not 
be    altogether     slighted,    especially 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  refusal ; 
because    this    caprice    is    probably 
nothing  less  than  the  ezpressioa  of 
a    particular   and    temporary   state 
of  his   organism,  which  we   shookl 
do  wrong  to  disregard.     And  when- 
ever a  refusal   is  constant,  it  indi- 
cates  a    positive   unfitness    in    the 
Food.    Only  gross  ignorance  of  Phy- 
siology, an  ignorance  unhappily  too 
widely  spread,  can  argue  that  tieoaose 
a   certain    article   is   wholesome   to 
many,  it  must  necessarily  be  whole- 
some   to    all    Each    individual   oi^ 
ganism  is  specifically  diluent  tfrom 
every  other.    However  much  it  may 
resemble  others,  it  necessarily  in  some 
points  dififers  from   them ;    and  the 
amount  of  these  differences  is  often 
considerabla    If  the  same    wave  of 
air  striking  upon  the  tympanum  of 
two  different  men  will  produce  sounds 
to  the  one  which  to  the  other  are 
inappreciable—if  the  same  wave  of 
light  will   affect   the  vision  of  one 
man  as  that  of  red  colour,  while  to 
the  vision  of  another  it  is  no  colour 
at  all,  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  ex- 
pect that    the   same  substance  wQl 
bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  alimentary  canal  of  one  man  as  to 
that  of  another  I    Experience  tells  us 


•  Jaumai  de  Medicine.    Aoiit  1760,  quoted  by  LuCAfl,  De  THk^diU^  who  is 
the  authority  for  the  next  statement 
fPsBXiRA.:  TnaJtia9cnJFbodaindJ)iet,y  242 
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that  it  18  not  so.  A  glftoce  at  the 
aoimal  kiogdom  reveals  tbestrikiog 
diflTerences  manifested  by  two  closely 
allied  organisms  in  their  capability 
of  assimilating  the  same  snbstance. 
Tbere  are  two  species  of  Rhinoceros, 
the  blick  and  the  white.  The  black 
species  feeds  on  the  gracefal,  but 
<kadly,  olant,  Euphorbia  candeia- 
brum  and  converts  it  into  its  own 
substance;  but  if  the  white  species 
happen  to  eat  thereof,  it  is  inevitably 
poisoned.  The  Herbivora  are  divided 
mto  two  classes,  the  first  subsisting 
on  a  variety  of  plants,  the  second  on 
one  kind  only.  But  even  the  various 
feeders  will  not  touch  certain  plants 
eagerly  devoured  by  others:  thus 
the  horse  passes  over  almost  all  the 
cruciferie;  the  ox  all  the  labiates; 
goats,  oxen,  fand  lambs  refuse  almost 
all  the  solane® ;  and  the  poisons  are 
food  to  many,  the  rabbit  devouring 
belladona,  the  goat  hemlock,  and  the 
horse  aconite.  The  dog  will  feed  on 
bread,  or  biscuit,  which  his  ancestor 
the  wolf  would  starve  rather  than 
touch.  The  cat,  although  preferring 
animal  food,  will  eat  brc«d  and  milk, 
which  the  tiger  will  not  look  at 

We  have  brought  these  facts  forward 
for  the  sake  of  giving  distinct  relief 
to  the  importance  which  must  inevit- 
ably belong  to  physiological  consider- 
ations in  every  question  of  Food  ;  and 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  organism  to  be 
nourished,  rather  than  on  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  substances 
which  nourish  it.  When  we  are 
building  a  bridge,  or  making  a 
machine,  we  can  accurately  guide 
ourselves  by  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  wood  and  iron,  because  these 
substances  do  not  lose  their  properties 
under  new  arrangements;  but  in 
building  the  mysterious  fabric  of  the 
body,  we  have  little  or  no  guidance 
from  our  estimates  of  the  properties 
of  substances  out  of  the  body,  be- 
cause the  body  itself  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  sum,  acting  on  the  sub- 
stances as  well  as  acted  on  by  them, 
annulling  or  exalting  their  properties 
in  a  way  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 
And  it  is  because  this  has  been  over- 
looked, or  not  sufficiently  estimated, 


that  our  text-books  are  at  once  so  pre- 
cise, and  so  erroneous.  Open  almost 
any  work  of  Physiology  or  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  you  will  meet  with 
expositions  of  the  theory  of  Food, 
and  the  nutritive  value  of  various 
aliments,  which  are  so  precise  and  so 
unhesitating  in  their  formulss,  that 
you  will  scarcely  listen  to  us  with 
patience  when  we  assert  that  the  pre- 
cision is  fallacious,  and  the  doctrmes 
demonstrably  erroneous.  Neverthe- 
less we  hope,  before  concluding,  to 
convince  you  that  Chemistry  is  itself 
in  too  imperfect  a  condition  to  give 
clear  and  satisfactory  answers  to  its 
own  questions  in  this  direction— ai« 
Mulder  and  Lehmann  frankly  avow* 
— and  further,  that  Chemistry,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  perfect,  must  ever 
be  mcompetent  to  solve  physiological 
problems,  to  which,  indeed,  it  must 
always  afford  indispensable  aid,  with- 
ont  hope  of  doing  more. 

Vital  processes  depend  on  chemi- 
cal processes,  but  are  not  chemical, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained 
by  Chemistry.  There  is  somethioe 
special  in  vital  phenomena  which 
necessarily  transcends  chemical  in- 
vestigation. We  need  not  pretend  to 
settle  what  vitalitv  is,  or  on  what  the 
speciality  of  its  phenomena  ultimately 
rests,  to  be  assure^  that  it  is  some- 
thing quite  unlike  what  goes  on  in 
our  laboratories,  and  demand  other 
tests  than  those  furnished  by  Che- 
mistry. The  philosophic  poet  warns 
us — 

**From  h^her  judgment-seats  make  no 
appeal 

To  lower;" 

and  such  i^ppeal  from  higher  to  lower, 
is  the  appeal  of  Physiology  to 
Chemistry.  No  analysis  of  a  nerve 
will  ever  throw  light  on  Sensibility ; 
no  arrangement  of  chemical  formnle 
will  expLain  the  form  and  properties 
of  a  cell.  You  may  take  a  mechanism 
to  pieces,  and  explain  by  physical 
laws  the  action  and  interaction  of 
each  wheel  and  chain;  butjou  can- 
not take  a  tissue  to  pieces,  and  from 
the  elements  deduce  its  properties. 
If  an  overwhelming  illustration  of 
this  obvious  truth  be  needed,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  ovum  of  an  animal: 


*  MCLDBR:  Versuch  oiner  PhyaioL  Ghfcmie, 
Chemie,  2d  edit 


IdBHMANN:  Ldhrbwh,  d,  Physiol 
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here  is  a  microflcopic  sphere,  composed 
of  Bnbstances  well  known  to  cheroistfl, 
which  contains  potentially  an  animal, 
and  will  reproduce  not  only  the  form, 
featnres,  statare,  and  specific  attri- 
butes of  the  parents,  bat  also  many  of 
their  acquired  habits,  tendencies,  and 
tricks;  has  Chemistry  in  the  whole 
extent  of  its  domain,  anything  analo- 
gous to  this  ?  Can  Chemistry  furnish 
us  even  with  an  approach  to  an  ex- 
planation of  it?  Chemical  analysis 
many  conduct  us  to  the  threshold  of 
Life,  but  at  \  he  threshold  all  its  guid- 
ance ceases.  Ttiere,  a  new  order  of  com- 
plications intervenes,  a  new  series  of 
laws  has  to  be  elicited.  Chemistry 
confesses  its  inability  to  construct 
organic  substances,  or  even  to  say 
how  they  are  constructed ;  it  can,  at 
present,  only  pay  of  what  they  are 
constructed.  This  being  so,  it  is 
clear  that  every  attempt  to  explain 
chemically  the  nutritive  value  of  any 
aliment,  by  an  enumeration  of  its 
constituents,  must  belong  to  what 
Berzelius  admirably  styles  **  the  phy- 
siology of  probabilities.'' 

There  is  one  cardinal  rule  which 
can  never  be  violated  with  impunity, 
and  which  is,  nevertheless,  perpetually 
violated  in  our  gropings  towards 
the  light  It  is  this :  Ifecer  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  of  one  science  by 
ths  order  of  conceptions  peculiar  to 
another.  There  is  an  order  of  con- 
ceptions peculiar  to  Physics,  another 
peculiar  to  Chemistry,  a  third  pecu- 
liar to  Physiology,  a  fourth  peculiar  to 
Psychology,  a  filth  peculii^r  to  Social 
Science.  While  all  these  sciences  are 
intimately  related,  each  has  its  sphere 
of  independence  which  must  be  re- 
ppected.  Thus  Chemistry  presup- 
poses Physics,  and  Physiology  pre- 
supposes Chemistry ;  but  no  physical 
laws  will  explain  chemical  pheno- 
mena, no  chemical  laws  will  explain 
▼icaJ  phenomena  ;  nor  conversely,  will 
Chemistry  solve  physical  problems, 
nor  Physiology  solve  chemical  pro- 
blems. In  every  vital  process  physio^ 
logical  and  chemical  laws  are  implied, 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  becomes 
indispensable ;  but  over  and  above 
these  laws,  there  are  the  specific  laws 
of  Lite  which  cannot  be  deduced  from 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

An  illustration  drawn  from  social 
Bcienoe   may  serve    to    render   this 


canon  intelligible,  and  at  the  nne 
time  to  uproot  a  wi<1e8pread  falbn: 
Few  errors  have  gained  more  geoenl 
acceptance  than  that  which  dedira 
the  Family  to  be  the  perfect  type  of 
the  State,  and  which  woald  regulate 
polity  by  domestic  rules.  A  puenal 
government,  in  which  the  monarch  is 
^e  head  of  the  family ;  and  a  sodil 
government,  in  which  &U  men  ire 
united  as  brothers,  are  the  two  idetb 
of  absolutists  and  socialists,  who  tre 
pitiless  in  scorn  of  all  other  political 
schemes.  When  we  see  how  a  well- 
conducted  household  is  harmooioosly 
governed,  each  member  falfilliog  his 
proper  office,  and  each  assisting  all; 
when  we  see  how  the  farmer  admiots- 
tem  his  affairs  without  any  one  to 
question  his  absolute  will ;  the  idet 
of  so  managing  a  nation  Datorally 
suggests  itself,  for  What  is  a  natioo 
but  an  extension  of  the  family?  ask 
the  theorists.  I  answer,  the  Family 
is  specificially  different  from  the  Na- 
tion :  it  is  no  type  of  the  State,  be- 
cause, not  to  mention  other  poiota,  it 
haa  the  bond  of  personal  afl^tioo, 
and  the  bond  of  personal  interest, 
which  two  puissant  influences  can 
never  operate  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  on  the  Slate.  The  father 
dearly  loves  his  children,  and  his  des- 
potism may  be  absolute  because  it  is 
truly  paternal,  his  tender  vigilance  and 
forgiving  love  will  soften  all  the  harsh- 
ness of  ab:*olute  rule!  But  no  phil- 
anthropist will  be  romantic  enoogh 
to  expect  thi»t  king  or  kaiser  can  by 
any  possibility  feel  this  affection  for 
his  subjects;  and  thus  one  essential 
element  of  the  family  disappears. 
Again,  the  father's  personal  interest 
is  bound  op  with  his  administration 
(as  the  farmer's  is),  and  every  fabe 
step  he  makes  will  be  made  feelingly 
evident  to  him.  But  the  sovereign's 
personal  interest  is  not  in  any  soch 
manner  directly  bound  up  with  the 
goodness  of  his  administration  ;  if  he 
can  keep  secure  upon  his  throne,  if 
neither  revolutions  nor  assassins  are 
provoked,  it  can  make  little  difference 
to  his  welfare  if  the  streets  are  filled 
with  lamentations,  and  the  battle- 
field with  corpses.  And  even  sup- 
posing him  to  be  tender-hearted  and 
conscientious,  really  desirous  of  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  yet  his  own  per- 
sonal interest  is  not  so  directly  and 
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>hvioas1y  bound  np  with  theirs  as 
but  of  the  father^s  with  his  house- 
told.  Thas,  OQ  the  sapposition  that 
he  despot  is  the  best  and  wisest 
•f  men,  and  his  sabjects  are  really 
lesirons  of  universal  brotherhood 
r.wo  tremendous  assumptions  always 
laietly  made),  the  Family  could  offer 
0  proper  type  of  the  State,  becanse 
he  two  most  puissant  elements  in  the 
'^mily  most  be  wanting  in  the  State, 
^he  application  of  the  canon  jost  laid 
own  is  easily  seen :  while,  on  the 
)oe  hand,  the  Family  must  neces- 
arily  enter  into  the  State,  which  is 
Q  truth  an  aggregation  of  families, 
t  can  never  farnish  the  typical  laws 
or  the  State,  because  the  actions  of 
ndividual  men  cannot  be  the  standard 
i)r  th(;  actions  of  masses^  and  the  mere 
igfgregation  of  families  brings  about 
inch  a  complication  of  interests,  pas- 
lioost  and  opinions,  that  a  totally 
)ev7  set  of  relations  is  evolved.  Thus 
)reoi8ely  as  Polity  presupposes  Do- 
iiesticity,  but  is  not  embraced  by 
t,  precisely  as  the  State  is  dependent 
)n  the  Family,  and  is,  nevertheless, 
)elonging  to  a  higher  jurisdiction,  so 
loes  Physiology  presuppose  Cbemis- 
ry,  bat  is  not  incladed  in  it,  cannot 
)e  regulated  by  its  lawn.  Doiuestic 
ife  famishes  the  basis  for  political  life, 
IS  chemical  actions  farnish  the  basis 
'or  vital  actions. 

Whatever  the  future  progress  of 
Chemistry  may  effect  in  the  way  of 
simplifying  physiological  problems 
faud  no  one  doubts  that  it  must 
greatly  aid  us),  there  is  one  radical 
distinction  which  must  ever  keep  the 
two  sciences  separate.  It  is  this: 
Chemical  laws  are  quantitatwe^  be- 
cunse  chemical  actions  are  definite 
combinations;  whereas  physiological 
laws  can  never  become  quantitative, 
but  only  qualitativSj  because  vital 
substances  are  indefinite  in  composi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  while  chemical 
Bubstances  are  formed  by  combina- 
tions of  unvarying  quantities,  never 
more,  never  le^  so  much  acid  to  so 
much  base  always  forming  the  same 
^\i,  so  many  atoms  of  one  substance 
always  uniting  with  so  many  of  an* 
niher  to  form  a  third  ;  the  substances 
00  which  vital  actions  specially  de- 
pend are  never  precisely  and  accu- 
rately definite ;  they  vary  in  different 
iodividuals,  and  at  different  ages  of 


the  same  individoal;  and  as  every 
variation  in  composition  necessarily 
affects  the  properties  of  each  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  that  such  ac- 
tions can  be  reduced  to  those  exact 
qnantitative  formula  on  which  Che- 
mistry is  founded.  Ohloride  of  so- 
dium is  the  same  substance,  having 
precisely  the  same  composition  and 
properties,  whether  taken  from  the 
sea,  from  the  earth,  from  the  plant, 
or  manufactured  in  the  laboratory. 
But  nerve-tissue  is  never  precisely 
the  same  in  two  men;  the  blood  of 
no  two  men  is  precisely  alike;  the 
milk  of  no  two  women  is  identical  in 
composition — ^they  all  vary  (within 
certain  limits),  and  sometimes  the 
variation  is  considerable.  It  is  on 
this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  maintained, 
that  depends  what  we  call  the  diffe- 
rence or  "temperament,"  which  makes 
one  twin  so  unlike  his  brother,  and 
makes  the  great  variety  of  the  human 
race. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  gene- 
ralities which  it  was  needful  to  ex- 
plain before  approaching  the  ques- 
tion of  Food.  If  the  reader's  assent 
has  been  gained,  he  will  see  that 
from  the  radical  incompetence  of 
Chemistry  to  settle  any  true  physio- 
logical question  whatever,  all  the 
laborious  efforts  of  later  years  have 
been  barren,  or  nearly  so,  as  regards 
the  important  subject  of  Food,  be- 
cause they  have  been  only  chemical 
reasonings  on  Physiology.  Plausible 
and  brilliant  as  some  of  the  theories 
have  been,  they  are  all  at  faalt  when 
redaced  to  practice.  They  have 
gained  g^^neral  acceptance,  because 
of  the  bimplicity  with  which  they 
seemed  to  solve  abstruse  problems; 
and  the  human  mind  is  so  eager  to 
have  explanations,  that  any  logical 
plausibility  is  sure  to  captivate  it. 

Of  all  current  hypotheses  on  this 
subject,  none  claims  a  closer  scru- 
tiny than  that  which  Liebig  has 
made  familiar  to  all  Europe,  and 
which,  winged  by  the  two  qualities 
of  Bimplicity  and  plausibility,  has 
been  carried  into  the  lecture-room 
and  study,  where  it  continues  to 
hold  its  place,  in  spite  of  the  growing 
conviction  that  it  is  untenable.  Lie- 
big  divides  Food  into  two  classes. 
The  fin»t  is  Plaatic,  or  tissue-making, 
and  compriseB  the  organic  substauces 
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rich  in  Diirogen ;  they  alone  are  said 
to  be  capable  of  forming  organised 
tissaes,  because  alone  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  blood,  and  are 
hence  called  the  strictly  notritive  sab- 
etaocea  They  are  vegetable  Alba- 
men,  Fibrine,and  Oa9eine,and  animal 
Flesh  and  Blood.  The  second  class 
is  Respiratory,  or  heat-making,  and 
comprises  the  substances  containing 
no  nitrogen,  which  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  nourishing  the  body,  and 
only  serve  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, whence  animal  heat  They  are 
Fats,  Starch,  Gum,  Sugars,  Fectine, 
Bassoriue.  Wines,  Beers,  and  Spirits. 
A  third  class  comprises  the  Inorganic 
substances,  Water,  Salts,  Iron,  &c. 
All  Food  is  thus  Nitrogenous,  or 
nutritive,  and  Non-Nitrogenous,  or 
heat- making. 

How  entirely  this  brilliant  error 
has  gained  possession  of  the  lecture- 
room  may  be  read  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  work  on  "Human  Phy- 
siology," which  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting the  opinion  of  English  phy- 


"  By  rules  based  on  the  foregoing  data^ 
we  may  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
dlfiferent  articles  of  food,  for  the  two  dis- 
tinct pui'poses  of  the  formation  of  tissue 
and  the  production  of  heaJt,  For  the 
proportion  of  albuminous  matter  which 
any  substance  may  contain  furnishes  the 
measure  of  its  histogenetic  value ;  while 
the  proportion  of  hydro-carbon  uncom- 
bined  with  oxygen  affords  the  means  of 
estimating  its  calorific  power  when  oxid- 
ised. Since,  in  almost  every  alimentary 
substance,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
these  two  classes  of  compounds  are  min- 
gled, the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  (save 
in  those  substances  into  which  gelatine 
largely  enters)  which  it  may  contain  af- 
fords a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  albuminous  matter  which  it 
includes,  and  therefore  of  its  histogenetic 
value;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  smallest,  that  of 
hydro-carbon  is  largest,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  combustible  material  is  high- 


And  an  authoritative  American  phy- 
Bologist,  Professor  Draper,  adopts 
the  classification,  although  he  warns 
OS  that  it  is  *'  only  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,**  having  ''no 
natural  foundation."*  A  prt^ooDd 
misconception  can  never  furoish  a 
convenient  classification  after  the 
misconception  is  detected ;  and  it 
is  because  men  have  been  ^ided 
by  this  hypothesis  that  they  have 
instituted  so  many  needless  re- 
searches. *^  It  is  indeed  upon  the 
assumption  of  this  broad  and  fanda- 
mental  classification  of  the  consti- 
tnents  of  food,"  write  Messrs  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  "  according  to  their  va- 
,ried  offices  in  the  animal  economv, 
that  a  vast  series  of  analyses  of  foods 
have  of  late  years  been  inade  and 
published ;  whilst,  founded  upon  the 
results  of  these  analyses,  numeroos 
tables  have  been  couittructed,  pro- 
fessing to  arrange  the  current  articles 
of  diet,  both  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, according  to  their  comparative 
valnes  as  such.^'t  The  classification 
has  been  criticised,  and  refuted, 
sometimes  with  more  asperity  than 
befits  the  calm  heights  of  science, 
by  Mulder,  Moleschott,  Robin  and 
Verdeil,  and  others  ;  X  Aod  we  have 
only  to  place  ourselves  at  the  proper 
physiological  point  of  view  to  per- 
ceive thnt  it  is  demonstrably  false  in 
every  particular;  and  this  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  show.  \ 

Man  requires  food  which  is  both 
tissue-making  and  heat-making,  to 
repair  the  fabric,  and  sustain  the 
temperature  of  his  body.  This  much 
is  true.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that 
nitrogenous  substances  are  not  the 
only  plastic  materials,  not  even  the 
chief  materials,  whereas  they  ar«  also 
heat-producing.  Conversely,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  tissue- making  as  well  as 
heat-producing;  so  that  any  distinc- 
tion between  them,  founded  on  their 
supposed  offices  of  nutritive  and  respi- 
ratory, falls  to  the  ground ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  rests  on  the  assnmp- 


*  Dbapeh,  Human  Physiology,  p.  2T.  Pukke  very  properly  rejects  it  altogether, 
as  wholly  untenable,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie^  i.  180. 

t  Beport  on  Foods  in  relation  to  Respira^an  and  Fteding,  in  Rmoris  of  Brit  Assoc 
1852.  -^^       J 

tMoLDSB,  Physiol  Chemie;  Molesohott,  KreuHauf  des  LAens;  RoBiKand 
VsaDEiL,  Chimie  Anaiomique. 
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tioD  of  BesplratioD  being  the  souroe 
of  Animal  Heat — an  hypothesis  we 
shall  hereafter  have  to  consider. 

The  division  of  Food  into  Nitrogen- 
ODs  and  Non-Nitrogenoos  is  a  chemi* 
eal   division  to  which  no  objection 
need    be   made,  for   it   expresses   a 
chemical   fact    Bat  when   the  fact 
that  albaminoos   sabstanoes   form  a 
necessary   proportion    of    organised 
ttssnes*    is   made    the    ground    for 
specially  distingnlshing  them  as  plas- 
tic, and  when  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
in   them   is   made   the   ground   for 
specially   distingnishing   nitrogen   as 
the  plastic  element,  the  per^ceotage  of 
which  is  to  afford  tiie  standard  of 
natritive   valae,  we   see   a  striking 
example  of  chemical   reasonings  ap- 
plied to  Physiology,  which  a  simple 
confh)ntation  with  nature  soffices  to 
upset    For  observe :  while  it  is  tme 
that  ^albnmen  is  the  foundation,  the 
starting-point  of  the  whole  series  of 
peculiar  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of 
vital  actions*'   (Liebig) — whilejit  is 
tme  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  organised  tissues  is  that  they  con- 
tain albuminous  substances  as  neces- 
sary ingredients;  not  less  is  it  true 
that  the  other  substances,  thus  arbi- 
trarily  excluded    from   the  rank  of 
tissue-makers  —  namely  the  fats,  oils, 
and  salts,  all  destitute  of  nitrogen  — 
are  as   essential   as   albumen    itself. 
Nd  a  cell,  not  [a  fibre  can  be  formed, 
nor  can   svhsist,  without   a   certain 
amount  of  fat   and   salts.    Not   a 
tissue  can  come  into  being,  nor  con- 
tinue its  functions,  without  a  large 
proportion   of    non-nitrogenous   ma- 
terials, a  proportion  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  the  nitrogenous.    This  is  an 
anatomical   fact   which  must  surely 
discredit   the   idea  of  selecting  one 
element  out  of  several,  all  indispen- 
sable, and  assigning  to  it  alone  the 
character   of    nutritive.    If    tissues 
were  composed  of  albumen,  or  any 
other  nitrogenous  substance,  without 
the    admixture   of  fats,  water,  and 
salts,  and  if  they  did   not  likewise 
disengage   heat  in  their  transforma- 
tions, Liebig's  classification  would  be 
strictly  accurate ;  but  in  the  face  of 
anatomical    evidence    which    shows 
that   no   such   tissue  exists,  and  in 
face  of  the    physiological    evidence 
that  even  albumen  undergoes  chemi* 
cal  changes  accompanied  by  the  dis- 


engagement of  heat,  the  classification 
is  not  tenable  for  an  instant  Indeed 
the  anatomist  must  ask  with  surprise, 
whether  what  he  calls  the  adipose 
tissue  is,  or  is  not,  chiefly  composed 
of  fat?  Is  the  fat  which  exists  in 
the  muscles,  cartilages,  and  bones  an 
accident  a  thing  not  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  account?  The  answer 
cannot  be  dubious.  In  100  parts  of 
muscle  there  are  only  25.55  parts 
solid  matter,  and  of  these  no  less 
than  4.25  are  fat  In  100  parts  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  fat 
bears  the  large  proportion  of  13.9, 
whereas  albumen  is  only  9.9 ;  in  the 
^rey  substance,  the  proportion  of  fat 
IS  4.7  to  albumen  7.5.  If  after  this 
it  be  said  that  fat  does  not  help  to 
form  tissue,  is  not  an  essential  in- 
tegral element  of  tissue,  and  con- 
sequently plastic,  in  the  most  rigorous 
sense  of  the  word,  the  anatomist 
must  confess  that  he  fails  to  under- 
stand the  language  employed. 

The  reader  need  not  be  informed 
that  Liebig  is  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
which  can  be  brought  against  him, 
and  that  when  he  errs  it  is  not  from 
Ignorance,  but  from  theoretic  bias. 
In  spite  of  his  absolute '  statements 
he  is  forced  occasionally  to  qualify 
and  contradict  them.  Let  us  see 
how  he  qualifies  what  he  has  to  say 
of  fat  and  water,  which  are  by  him 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  vital  to 
that  of  physical  ioflaence : — 

"Many  of  the  physical  properties  of 
organs,  or  tissues,  depend  on  the  presence 
of  their  non-nitrogenous  constituentR. 
namely,  of  water  and  iat  These  bodies 
assist  in  the  changes  and  processes  by 
which  the  organised  structures  are  form- 
ed. Fat  has  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
cells ;  and  on  water  depends  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  and  of  all  other  juices.  So 
also  the  milk-white  colour  of  cartilage, 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  (of  the 
eye),  the  softness,  plasticity,  flexibility, 
and  elasticity  of  mupcular  fibre  and  of 
membranes,  all  depend  on  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  water  in  each  case.  Fat  is  a 
neve^&iling  constituent  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  nerves;  hair,  horn, 
daws,  teeth,  and  bones,  alw^ajs  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  water  and  fat.  But  in 
these  parts  water  and  fat  are  only  me- 
chanically absorbed,  as  in  a  sponge,  or 
enclosed  In  drops,  as  fat  is  in  cells,  and 
they  may  be  removed  by  mechanical 
pressure,  or  by  solvents,  without  in  the 
least  affecting  the  structure  of  the  parta 
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They  never  have  an  organised  form 
peculiar  to  tiiemselves,  but  always  take 
that  of  tho  parts,  the  pores  of  which  they 
fill  Tiiey  do  not  therefore  belong  to 
tho  plastic  constituents  of  the  body  or  of 
the  food."* 

A  little  farther  on  he  repeats  the 
statemeot  that  ''they  take  no  direct 
share  by  their  elements  in  the  formi- 
tion  of  organs,"  and  that  they  have 
"  no  vital  properties."!  No«7  this 
distinction  rests  on  an  entire  misoon- 
oeption  of  anatomical  stractare.  We 
need  not  pause  to  correct  such  details 
as  that  "  fat  is  always  enclosed  in 
drops/'  and  that  the  **  crater  can  all 
be  removed  by  mechanical  pressure ;" 
it  is  enough  to  overthrow  the  whole 
argument  to  say  that  nerve-tissue 
without  fat  is  no  longer  nerve,  blood 
without  water  is  no  longer  blood. 
To  suppose  that  water  simply  gives 
fluidity  to  blood,  when  in  truth  it  is 
as  much  an  integral  constituent  of 
blood  as  albumen  itself,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  heat  only  gives  expan- 
sion to  steam,  when  steam  itself  is 
but  the  Toperation  of  beat  on  water. 
If  fat  has  no  vital  properties  in  itself, 
neither  has  albumen  in  itself.  To 
say  that  fat  and  water  are  **  mechani- 
cally  absorbed,"  is  to  contradict  the 
simplest  anatomical  evidence,  which 
shows  them  to  be  structurally  com- 
bined, and  always  in  constant  quan- 
tities, varying  within  very  small 
limits. 

A  classification  of  Food,  more  or 
k«s  perfect,  would  not  trouble  us 
did  it  not  lead  to  important  errors, 
as  in  the  present  case.  No  sooner  do 
we  accept  tJie  idea  of  nitrogenous 
food  being  the  plastic  material,  than 
we  are  landed  on  Ltebig*s  asttmnd- 
ing  proposition  that  **  only  those  sub- 
stances are  in  a  strict  sense  nutritious 
articles  of  food,  which  either  contain 
albumen,  or  a  substance  capable  of 
being  converted  into  albumen,"^  —  a 
proposition  he  has  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed in  even  a  cruder  form :  **  Only 
nitrogenous  substances  are  capable  of 


conversion  into  blood.'*}     ^^^^^  ^ 
reflect  on  Liebig's  great    attaimsott 
and   acuteness,  when   we    know  ^ 
splendid  achievements  io  science  wid 
which  his  name  is  associated,  it  il- 
most  takes  our  breath  awaj  to  al^ 
on  passages  like  these ;  aiid  «e  M 
assured  that  they  coold    never  1m« 
escaped  him  had  he  not  placed  hia* 
self  at  the  chemical   point   of  view 
We  really  feel  great  hesitation  inoo» 
menting  on  these  passages.      Were  it 
possible,  we  should  prefer  srapposiQe 
that   his   meaning  was    qaite    othff 
than    that   exprrased  in   his    words; 
but  the  meaning  is  too   rigoroos  a 
«conclusion  from  his  principles  to  admit 
of  doubt.    What  u  the   fact?     Ex- 
amination   of  the   stractare    of   the 
Blood  shows  that,  so  far  from    beii^ 
composed  exclusively  of  nitrogeooa 
substances,  it  is  composed  of  a  rariety 
of  substances,  among  which  the  nitro- 
genous albumen  and  fibrine  atooimt 
to  not  more  than  72  in  lOOO  parts; 
and  if  a  trifle  more    be   added    for 
the  globuline  and    hasmatine   of  tlie 
blood-discs,  that  is  all  the  nitrogen 
in  the  blood  said  to  be  Boielj  com- 
posed of  nitrogenous  substances.     No 
one  knows  this  better  than    liieb^g 
himself;  yet  he  entirely  overlooks  it 
in   his  argument      *'  If  we  look  at 
alimentary  substances  from  this  point 
of  view,'*    he  adds,   "  we   obtain  a 
knowledge  of  a  natural  law  of  the 
most   admirable  simplicity."    Simple 
it  is,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  true? 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
asserting  that  it  is  not  true.  The 
very  substances  said  to  be  alone  capa- 
ble of  conversion  into  blood  —  the 
only  '*  strictly  nutritious  substances  " 
—  are,  when  taken  alone,  utterly  un- 
able to  nourish. 

"Muscular  flesh,"  says.  Uajendic,  in 
the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Gelatine 
Commission,  "  in  which  gelatine,  albu- 
mon.  and  fibrine  are  combined  according 
to  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and  where 
ihey  are  associated  with  other  maiiert, 
such  as  fats^  salts^  Ac^  suffices,  even  in 


♦  LiEBio :   Chemical  Letters,  p.  356. 

t  Some  of  Liebig's  friends  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  that 
ho  did  not  intend  hia  classification  to  be  adopted  rigorously,  but  only  to  indicate 
that  the  chief  value  of  nitrogenous  food  was  its  plastic  power,  the  chief  value  of 
non -nitrogenous  food  its  heat-making  power.  But  his  language  is  ezplioit,  and  even 
when  thus  qualified  it  is  essentially  erroneous. 

t  liiKBis :   Chemical  Letters,  p.  346.  §  Ibid.  p.  497. 
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▼ery  small  quantify,  for  oomplete  aiA 
Prolonged  nutrition.    Thus  dogs  fed  for 
1.20  days  aolelj  on  raw  meat,  from  sheep's 
heads,  preserved  their  health  and  weight 
during  this  period,  the  daily  consump- 
tion never  exceediog  300  grammes,  and 
often  les3.     But  1000  grammes  of  isolat- 
ed   fibrine,  with  the  addition  of  some 
hundred  grammes  <of  gelatine  and  albu- 
men,  were  insufficient  to  support  life. 
What,   then,   is  this   peculiar  principle 
which  rdndera  meat  so  perfect  an  aliment? 
Is  it  the  odorous  and  sapid  matter  which 
has  this    function,  as  seems  probable? 
Do  the  salts,  the  trace  of  iron,  the  fatty 
matters  and  the  lactic  acid,  contribute  to 
the  nutritive  effect,  notwithstanding  that 
they  constitute  so  minute  a  portion  of 
meat?"* 

The  minateoess  in  quantity  wonld 
be  DO  argument  against  their  potency 
of  influence  ;  bat  far  more  important 
will  be  the  state  of  combination  of 
the  varions  elements.  ^  The  albamen 
of  egg,  and  the  fibrine  separated 
from  the  blood,  may  to  the  chemist 
be  identical  with  the  fibrine  and  alba- 
men which  concar  in  the  formation 
of  mascle,  incorporated  there  by  a 
process  of  natrition;  bat  they  are 
not  the  same  for  the  organism  which 
has  to  assimilate  them,  and  which 
reqaires  that  they  shonld  be  in  a  spe- 
cial state  of  elaboration,  which  they 
have  undergone  in  another  organism ; 
it  is  muscalar  flesh  which  the  orgao- 
ism  demands,  and  not  the  elements 
of  which  flesh  is  composed :  it  needs 
aliments  not  chemical  products."! 

It  has  been  found  that  dogs  per- 
ish of  starvation  when  liberally  sup- 
plied with  albumen,  or  white  of 
egg,  or  fibrine,  or  with  mixtures  of 
albamen  and  fibrine— if  these  sub- 
Btanoes  oonstitate  their  sole  diit  — 
whereas  they  flourish  when  fed  on 
glaten  alone,  although,  according  to 
the  chemist,  ffluten  is  identical  with 
albamen  and  fibrine :  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  a  sub- 
stance cannot  be  determined  by  its 
chemical  composition.  But  this  kind 
of  proof  awaits  us  on  all  sides.  While 
Chemistry  determines  the  nutritive 
value  of  foodd  according  to  their  per- 
ceatage  of  nitrogen,  experience  flatly 
cootradicts  the  application  of  such  a 


standard,  for  it  shows  us  that  wheat 
contains  only  2.3  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, whereas  beans  contain  as  much 
as  5.5  per  cent,  lentils  4.4,  and  pease 
4.3;  and  yet  with  this  remarkable 
inferiority  in  its  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen, wheat  is  remarkably  superior  in 
nutritive  value  to  beans,  lentils,  or 
pease.  The  discrepancy  here  is  so 
glaring  that  Liebig  has  attempted  to 
explain  it.  Let  us  hear  his  explanar 
tioo :  '*  The  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phates which  the  seeds  of  ihe  lentils, 
beans,  and  pease  contain  must  he  the 
cause  of  their  small  value  as  articles 
of  nourishment,  since  they  surpass 
all  other  vegetable  food  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  But  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  ihe  bones  (phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia)  are  absent, 
they  satisfy  the  appetite  without  in- 
creasing the  strength.''^  Pray  ob- 
serve the  line  of  argument  adopted : 
the  smaltness  of  the  quantity  of 
phosphates  must  he  the  cause,  because 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  large.  The 
argument  might  be  revered,  and  the 
whole  nutritive  value  assigntd  to  the 
phosphates  with  equal  justice.  If 
nitrogen  is  the  plastic  element,  and  its 
per-centage  afford  the  true  nutritive 
standard,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  phosphates  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  It ;  and  if  their  presence  or 
absence  is  all-important,  then  we  are 
certain  that  nutritive  value  does  not 
adpnit  of  being  estimated  by  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen,  but  by  tlie  con- 
junction of  nitrogen  with  oiher  sub- 
stances,— and  this  too  in  a  peculiar 
way,  for  if  Liebig^s  explanation  were 
of  any  value,  great  practical  results 
would  issue:  we  need  merely  throw 
some  bone-ash  over  the  beans  and 
pease  to  supply  the  deficient  phos- 
phates, and  an  article  of  food  twice 
as  QUtritious  as  wheat  would  be  oli- 
tained.  Does  any  one  believe  in  such 
a  result  ? 

It  is  noticeable  that  when  Liebig  • 
has  to  explain  the  nutritive  inferio- 
rity of  beans  and  pease,  he  finds  the 
cause  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  phos- 
phates, which,  as  he  truly  says,  are 
component  parts  of  the  bones ;  where- 


>  Quoted  by  Perbira  :  Treatise  on  fbod  and  Diet,  p  241. 

ILbvt:  Tk-aOe  d' Hygiene,  il  86,  quoted  by  Lonobt,  Fhyaiologie, 
lamo :  Ohemitity  in  its  oj^pUcation  to  Agriculture  and  FhyHohgy^  p.  147. 
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that  the  Hindoo  must  eat  mi  eoat- 
moQB  qaantity  of  rice,  to  eztnet 
from  it  the  necessary  amonnt  of  m- 
trogenons  material;  bat  this  onij 
renders  Liebig's  theory  more  open  to 
destraction  on  another  side ;  for,  if 
we  grant  that  the  Hindoo  eats  tea 
poands  of  rice  for  every  pound  <^ 
beef  eaten  by  the  EnglislimaD,  al- 
though we  thereby  acoonnt  for  the 
meots,  in  which  sheep  fed  on  saccu-  needfol  sapply  of  phistic  material,  m 
lent  nnripe  tarnips  **  lost  weight  notr  are  then  called  upon  to  acooont  for 
wiihstandiog  the  very  high  per-cent-  the  disposal  of  this  enormous  xnaas  of 
age  of  nitrogen  ;"*  and,  without  lay-  respiratory  material.  We  ore  told 
log  any  stress  on  the  fact  that  vege-  that  starch,  fiits,  sngare,  and  other 
table  poisons  are  highly  nitrogenons,  non-nitrogenoos  matters,  are  iDcapa- 
let  us  ask  the  dispassionate  reader  ble  of  entering  into  the  compoatko 
to  reflect  on  the  chaotic  condition  of  of  tissues,  or  of  famishing  plastic 
a  doctrine  which,  while  proclaiming  material,  "  they  only  serre  to  keep  up 
nitrogen  to  be  the  tme  standard  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  being 
nntritive   value,  declares   that  gela-  rapidly  burnt  in  the  body."    We  are 


as,  a  little  while  ago,  when  denying 
any  nutritive  quality  to  fat,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  that  it  was  a  compo- 
nent part  of  tissues.  loto  such  con- 
tradictions he  is  forced  by  his  theory 
of  nitrogenous  substances  as  the  only 
plastic  materials  —  a  theory  inces- 
santly at  variance  with  fact.  Messrs 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  call  especial  atten- 
tion  to  one  series  of  theur  experi- 


tine,  a  substance  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  even  flesh  or  blood,  has  scarcely 
any  nutritive  value  at  all.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  attach  much  credit  to  this 
opinion,  which  we  shall  examine  by- 
and-by,  but  it  is  certainly  in  flagrant  per  poinc. 
contradiction  with  the  chemical  hy- 
pothesis of  nutritive  values. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  what  is  so 
confidently  asserted,  we  have  the  ad- 
mission of  chemists  themselves  that 


iiirther  told  that  the  d^nand  for 
such  substances  is  neoessarily  much 
greater  in  cold  than  in  hot  coontries, 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  heat 
required  to  keep  the  body  at  its  pro- 


"  In  winter,  when  we  take  exercise  in 
a  cold  atmosphere,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  inspired  oxyg«n 
increases,  the  necessity  for  food  contain- 
ing carbon  and  hydrogen  increases  in  the 


nitrogen  is  only  nutritive  in  pecidiar  same  ratio;  and  by  grati^ingthe  appe- 
combinations.  The  eonsequence  is 
inevitable.  We  must  direct  our  at- 
tention towards  substances  which  do 
nourish,  and  disregard  the  chemical 
formulee  which  proclaim  what  sub- 
stances ought  to  nourish.  Inquiries 
so  directed  yield  little  that  is  satis- 


tite  thos  excited,  we  obtain  the 
efficient  protection  against  the 
piercing  cold.  The  oxygen  taken  into 
the  system  is  given  out  again  in  the  same 
form,  both  in  summer  and  winter:  we 
expire  more  carbon  at  a  low  than  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  require  more  or 
less  carbon  in  our  food  in  the  same  pio- 


fhctory  to  the   chemical  hypothesis.  ^«*«  .^^"""  ^  ""'^  »^  ^/"«  «™«  P^^ 

wl   /«^    f^»  *.^«V«,t^^  portion;   and  consequently  more  is  le- 

We  find,  for  example,  thousands  of  ^ired  in  Sweden  thS  in  Sicily;  and  in  our 

Irish  subsisting  chiefly  on    potatoes  q^  country,  an  eighth  more  in  ^ter 

and  skimmed  milk,  and  millions  of  than  in  summer.    If  an  equal  we^t  d 

Hindoos  subsisting  entirely  on   rice  food  is  consumed  m  hot  and  ooW  dl- 

and  rancid  butter — substances  which,  mates,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  oixlained  that 

in  a  chemical  analysis,  exhibit  very  very  unequal  proportions  of  oaibon  fifaali 

little  plastic  material.    Payen  gives  be  taken  in  it    The  fimts  used  by  the 

the    following    proportions    in    100  mhabitants  of  southern  dimes,  do  not 

parts  of  rice :  —  Starch,  89.15  ;  Ni-  contain,  in  a  fresh  state,  more  than  IS 

trogenons   matters,    7.05 ;    Dextrine,  P®'  c®^*  of  carbon,  while  the  blubber 

&c  1.;   Fats,  0.80;    Cellttlofle,  1.10 :  aad  train-oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants 

Mineral  matters,  0.90.    And  Liebig  of  the  po^  regions,  contain  66  to  80  per 

himself  calculated  the  proportion  of  cent  of  that  element"! 

plastic    to   non-plastic    material    in  Oonsidering  the  importaooe  of  tibe 

rice,  as   only  10    to  123;    whereas  idea^  one  caonol  bat  be  stniek  with 

in  beef  it  is  10  to  17,  and  in  veal  the    singular    meagrenesB   of    these 

10  to  1.    Of  course  it  will  be  said  illustrations.     That  the  froita  eaten 


*  Biportf  p  336. 


f  I1IIEB10,  OheTMoalLettgn,  p.  39a 
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in  soathern  climates  contain  mndi 
1c88  carbon  than  the  train-oil  eaten  in 
polar  regions,  would  be  a  tolerable 
example,  if  only  fniits  were  eaten  in 
the  one ;  bat  the  Sicilian  and  Neapo- 
litan eats  more  oil  than  the  Swede, 
and  his  macaroni  is  a  highly  car- 
bonised substance;  and  the  Hindoo 
subsists  on  rice  and  bntter  —  sub- 
stances highly  carbonised,  and  classed 
as  chiefly  respiratory,  faroishiog  in 
snjierabiindance  that  very  heat  wnich 
bis  climate  renders  so  undesirable. 
According  to  theory,  the  Hindoo 
should  eat  very  little  non-nitrogen- 
ous food,  and  be  content  with  plastic 
substances,  since  he  wastes  his  tis- 
sues in  daily  labour,  but  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  surplus  heat; 
whereas,  according  to  fact,  he  eats 
very  little  nitrogenous  food,  and  a 
great  deal  of  '*  heat-making "  food. 
And  this  damaging  fact  is  brought 
into  even  greater  relief  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  GO- 
bert  (who  nevertheless  do  not  seem 
to  oppose  the  theory),  as  thus  re- 
corded by  them:  "The  weather, 
during  part  of  the  period  of  this 
second  series  of  experiments,  was 
exceedingly  hot ;  from  this  several  of 
the  animals  suffered  considerably ; 
and  some,  either  from  this  or  other 
causes,  became  quite  ill,  and  died,  or 
were  '  killed  to  save  their  lives.' 
Nevertheless  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
upon  the  whole  a  larger  amount  of 
respiratory  food  consumed  in  relation 
to  weight  in  this  selves  than  in  the 
previous  one,  during  the  cooler  sea- 
son."* Against  such  evidence  as  this, 
the  respiratory  nature  of  non-nitro- 
genous food  is  more  than  equivocal. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  cold  conntries, 
fat  and  oil  are  greedily  devoured ; 
and  it  is  the  most  strikmg  fkct  that 
Liebig  can  adduce  in  his  favour.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  fat  is  sim- 
ply so  much  **  combustible  "  material. 
The  demand  for  fat  in  cold  countries 
may  arise  out  of  various  conditions. 
Increase  of  cold  causes  increased  ac- 
tivity of  respiration,  and  increased 
activity  of  muscular  exertion.  These 
canse  a  greater  waste  of  tissue ;  con- 
sequently increased  repair  is  needed ; 


and  as  fkt  is  indispensable  to  rach 
repair,  we  can  therein  see  one  source 
of  the  demand  for  fat.  Besides  sub- 
serving this  end,  fat  will  also  assist 
animal  heat  in  virtue  of  its  low  con- 
ducting power  retarding  Uie  loss  of 
temperatore.  Oil  the  bcSy  externally, 
and  you  efficiently  protect  it  from 
cold.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  are  not  disputing  the  position 
that  fat  is  bnmed  in  the  body,  or 
that  it  is  not  one  important  source  of 
animal  heat' ;  far  from  it ;  the  point 
disputed  is,  whether  fat  is  ofluy  a 
heat-producer,  and  the  demand  for  it 
in  cold  countries  only  a  demand  for 
combustible  material.  On  this  point 
it  is  well  worthv  of  remark,  that 
Schmidt's  researches  prove  fat  to  he 
lesi  eaeUy  eombuitibie  in  the  blood 
than  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  even 
than  the  albuminate8,j[  so  that  the 
Hindoo,  in  his  rice,  eats  a  substance 
more  immediately  oxidisable  in  the 
blood  than  the  tallow  eaten  by  the 
Elsquimaux ;  and  if  fat  be  demanded 
in  cdd  countries,  only  to  supplv  ani- 
mal heat,  that  supply  would  be  better 
afforded  by  starchv  substances,  were 
the  chemical  hypothesis  the  true  one^ 

What  has  been  already  said  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  show  how  unten- 
able a  position  is  that  which  denies 
nutritive  value  to  fhts,  sugars,  starch, 
water,  &&,  throwing  the  whole  burden 
of  nutrition  on  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances; it  may  complete  the  over- 
throw of  that  position  if  I  now  show 
that  while  the  fats  are  tissue-makers, 
and  heat-produoers,  the  albuminates 
are  heat-produoers,  and  tissue-makers. 
No  one  doubts  that  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  chemical  changes  which  albu- 
minates undergo;  the  doubt  raised 
can  only  be  as  to  the  amount.  Liebig 
says: — 

"If  the  combustible  elements  of  the 
plastic  ooDstituents  of  food  served  for 
the  production  of  heat,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  substances  consumed  by  the  horse 
in  his  iiay  and  oats,  by  the  pig  in  its 
potatoes,  could  only  suffloe  to  support 
their  respiratory  process,  and  conse- 
quently their  animal  heat,  in  the  horse 
for  4^  hours  daily,  in  the  pig  for  4  hoiirs 
daily ;  or  if  confined  to  plastic  food,  they 


and 


♦  Beport,  p.  440. 
See  on  this  pointy  Lbhmahn,  Lehrbuch  dor  PkysioL    Chemie,  2d  edition,  iil  203 
386. 
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woa]d  require  to  consume  five  or  six 
tiroes  as  much  of  it  But  even  in  this 
last  case  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  these  su' stances,  considering 
their  properties,  would  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  thej  are  presented 
to  oxjgen  in  the  organism  produce  the 
nece^sarj  temperature  of  the  body  and 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat ;  for  of 
all  organic  compounds,  the  plastic  con- 
stituents of  food  are  those  which  possess 
in  the  lowest  degree  the  properties  of 
•  combustibility,  and  of  developing  heat 
by  their  oxidation."* 

Every  chemist  would  echo  this 
Btatement,  because  Chemistry  teaches 
that  of  all  the  elements  of  the  ani- 
mal body  nitrogen  has  perhaps  the 
feeblest  attraction  for  oxygen ;  not 
only  so,  bat  it  even  deprives  other 
snbstances,  with  which  it  combines, 
of  their  tendency  to  unite  with  oxy- 
gen. Phosphorus,  for  example,  has  an 
eager  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  we  know 
from  its  ready  combustibility  in  at- 
mospheric air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
torirs ;  but  when  combined  with 
nitrogen  its  combustibility  is  so  dif- 
ficult that  ic  can  only  be  efiected  at 
red  heat  and  in  oxygen  gas.  Liebig 
hence  concludes,  and  from  the  chemi- 
cal point  of  view  is  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  blood.  The 
albuminous  (nitrogenous)  bodies  have, 
he  says,  but  a  very  slight  affinity  for 
oxygen. 

"  If  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  which 
is  derived  (torn  the  plastic  poriion  of  the 
food,  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the 
power  of  supporting  respiration,  it  would 
be  utterly  unfit  for  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion. Were  albumen  as  such  destruc- 
tible, or  liable 'to  be  altered  in  the  circu- 
lation, by  the  inhaled  oxygen,  the  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  it,  daily  supplied 
to  the  blood  by  the  digestive  organs, 
would  quickly  disappear.  As  long  as  the 
blood  contains,  besides  albumen,  other 
substances  which  surpass  it  in  attraction 
for  0x3  gen,  so  long  will  the  oxygen  be 
unable  to  exert  a  destructive  action  on 
this  the  chief  constituent  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  siguificanoe  of  the  non- nitrogen- 
ous food  is  thus  made  dear." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  theory 
BO  logici^l  should  have  gained  general 
acceptance ;  and  as  a  specimen  of 
chemical  reasoning  on  physiological 


problems  it  is  very  brilliaot.     Xercr- 
theless,  when  we  study  what  Ubct 
place  in  the  organism,  we  fiod  direct 
and  unequivocal  contradiction  givea 
to  each  separate  clause  of  the  theory. 
We  find  on  the  one  hand  that  racfs 
of  men  live  for  considerable  periu^ 
on  animal  flesh  alone — and  this,  being 
;the  flesh  of  wild  animals,   oontains 
very  little  fat,  even  in   comparis^iQ 
with  butchers^  meat,  which  does  w^ 
contain  much;   yet  these   men  lead 
an  active  life,  respire  vigoroor^ly,  and 
need  abundant  animal  heat;  so  that 
nitrogenous  food  most   to   them  be 
amply    sufficient   for    the    tempera- 
ture  of  the  body.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  races  of  men  living  always  on 
vegetable  food,  containing  little  nitro- 
gen, and  in  climates  where  a  Bope^ 
abundance   of   animal    heat    is    not 
needed;   so  that  to  them  nonoitro- 
genous  f<^d  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
chief  supply  of  nutrition.     And  not 
only    do  these    massive  facta    over^ 
power  the  chemical  hypothesis,  boi 
even    Chemistry   itself,   when    inter- 
rogating the  facts  of  organic  life,  dis- 
covers that,  however  weak  the  affinity 
of  albuminates  for  oxygen,  out  of  tli« 
blood,  its  affinity,  in  the  blood,  sur- 
passes that  of  fat     Schmidt^  to  whose 
experiments  science  is  so  deeply;  in- 
debted, found    that  on   feeding  cau 
now  with  flesh  alone,  and  now  with 
fat  alone,  or  with  much  fat  and  litUe 
flesh,  the  albuminates    were    aiwatgi 
more  rapidly  destroyed  than  the  fat^ 
which  was  at  first  stored  up  in  the 
body    to    be   afterwards    gradually 
oxidised ;  and  these  experiments  are 
confirmed    by    Persoz    in    fattening 
geese  with  maize :  the  blood  of  the 
fattened  geese  was  very  rich  in  fat, 
but  notably  improverished   in  albu- 
men ;  the  quantity  of  muscular  sab- 
stance    was    much   diminished,   and 
when    the  fattening  was   rapid  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  was  abso- 
lutely diminished  t 

To  the  chemist  these  results  will 
be  paradoxical,  if  not  inconceivable, 
and  he  will  doubtless  point  to  the 
well-ascertained  fact  that  in  starva> 
tioQ  it  is  the  fat  which  disappears 
first,  and  the  muscles  only  yield  up 
their  elements  to  destruction  when 
most  of  the -fat  has  been  oxidised. 


♦  LiEBiQ,  Chemical  Letters,  372. 


t  Lbbmakn,  Physiol  Chemie,  ill  386. 
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This  point  has  already  been  dwelt 
OQ  by  nn  when  treating  of  fiuNOSB 
and  Thikst.  All  that  can  here  be 
said  18,  that  it  needs  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  seemiogly  contradic- 
tory fiicts ;  and  when  we  come  to 
understand  more  of  the  conditions  of 
organic  sabstanoes  in  various  parts 
of  the  organism,  we  may  under- 
stand how  it  18  that  fat  which  is 
scarcely  oxidisablo.  in  the  blood  may 
be  readily  ozidisable  in  the  tisBue^. 
How  slow  we  shoold  be  in  conclud- 
ing from  ^hat  takes  place  oat  of  the 
organism,  to  what  takes  place  in  it, 
is  taught  us  in  a  hnndred  physio- 
logical facts  :  thus  the  fat  which  can 
be  decomposed  into  fatty  acid  and 
glycerine  by  means  only  of  the  most 
energetic  acids  and  alkalis  in  the 
laboratory,  is  thus  changed  in  the 
organism  by  the  pancreatic  jnice, 
which  has  but  feeble  chemical  pro- 
perties, bat  which  brings  aboat  the 
result  by  means  of  an  organic  snb- 
Btauoe  acting  as  a  ferment.* 

We  might  multiply  to  a  great  extent 
the  objections  which  present  them- 
Klres  to  Liebig's  theory  of  Eood, 
but  those  alrc^y  stated  are  suffi- 
eieut  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous  in 
every  particular,  in  spite  of  its  logi- 
cal dependence  and  plausibility.  The 
only  extensive  series  of  experiments 
on  feeding,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, as  immediately  serviceable,  are 
those  instituted  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  and  to  them  the  reader 
is  referred ;  because,  although  they 
are  by  no  means  such  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  experiments,  can 
give  Physiology  any  accurate  data, 
they  are  valuable  as  practical  rasults, 
and  utterly  destructive  of  Liebig's 
theory.  They  show  among  other 
thiogs  that  '*  although  pigs  were  satis- 
fied to  eat  a  smeUler  proportion  of 
food  in  relation  to  their  weight,  in 
those  pens  where  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  was  comparatively  large, 
yet  the  proportion  of  increase  to  the 
food  consumed  was  Uss  than  where 
the  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  food 
coDsomed  was  greater."  And  fur- 
ther, that  **  whilst  the  non-nitrogen- 
008  substance  consumed  to  produce 
100  lb.  increase   in  weight  is  very 


nearly  equal  in  the  two  series;  yet 
that  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
varies  in  the  proportion  of  from  three 
to  two !"  Again  :  '*  In  the  fourth 
pen  where  there  was  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  nitrogen  consumed  the 
animals  lost  weight ;  and  in  the  other 
three  pens  the  productiveness  of  the 
food  is  in  the  inverse  order  of  ths 
anunints  of  nitrogen  taken  in  the 
food.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen in  succulent  produce  is  frequent- 
ly a  pretty  sure  indication  of  im- 
maturity and  innutritions  qualities." 
Summing  up  the  results  of  their 
whole  series  of  experiments,  the 
largest  yet  instituted,  they  declare 
that  it  is  ''their  available  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  rather  than 
their  richness  in  nitrogenous  ones 
that  measure  both  the  amount  con- 
sumed to  a  given  weight  of  animal, 
in  a  given  time,  and  the  increase  in 
weiffht  obtained. '^t  And  they  refer 
to  toe  instinctive  preference  given  by 
the  under-fed  labouring  classes  to 
fat  meat,  such  as  pork,  over  those 
meats  which  are  leaner  and  more 
nitrogenous. 

Long  as  we  have  tarried  over  this 
part  of  our  subject,  the  time  will  not 
have  been  misspent  if  it  have  clearly 
impressed  the  conviction  that  nitro- 
genous food  is  not  the  exclusively 
plastic  food,  and  that  per-centages  of 
nitrogen  afford  no  nutritive  standard 
— ^the  conviction  that  Liebig's  classi- 
fication is  fundamentally  and  circum- 
stantially erroneous  and  dangerous — 
and  the  conviction  that  Chemistry  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  Food.  , 

As  soon  as  we  relinquish  the 
seductive  notion  of  physiological 
deduction  from  chemical  laws,  and 
place  ourselves  at  the  proper  point 
of  view,  namely,  that  of  the  organism 
to  be  nourished,  our  classification  of 
Food  speedily  falls  under  two  main 
divisions  —  Inorganic  and  Organic 
substances;  and,  doubtless  to  the 
reader's  surprise,  the  Inorganic  turns 
out  to  be  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  supposing  always  that  a  question 
of  degree  can  lawfully  be  entertaiDed 
where  both  kinds  are  indispensable. 


*  Clauds  Bsbitahd,,  Lefons  de  Phyeiobgie  £xperii7Untale,     Coura  de  1864-66 
P-  891.  t  ^i^port,  p.  844.  * 
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We  are  not,  indeed,  aocnstomed  to 
oonaider  mioerate  as  food,  or  water 
as  highly  natiitious;  but  that  is 
because  we  are  not  accostomed  to 
consider  the  subject  with  the  need- 
All  accoracy.  Tell  the  first  man  yon 
meet  that  water  is  on  the  whole  more 
natritions  than  roast-beef,  and  that 
common  salt,  or  bone-ash,  is  as  mnch 
an  edible  as  the  white  of  egg»  s^  it 
19  probable  that  he  will  throw  anxions 
glances  across  the  streets  to  assure 
himself  your  keeper  is  at  hand. 
Make  the  same  statements  to  the 
first  man  of  science  you  meet,  and 
the  chances  are,  that  he  will  think 
you  very  ignorant  of  organic  chemis- 
try, or  that  you  are  playing  with  a 
paradox.*  Nevertheless,  it  is  de- 
monstrably true,  and  never  would 
have  WOTU  the  air  of  a  paradox,  if 
men  had  steadily  conceived  the 
nature  of  an  alimentary  substance. 
TTuit  is  an  aliment,  which  nourishes ; 
whatever  we  find  in  the  organism, 
as  a  constant  and  int^ral  element, 
either  forming  part  of  its  structure 
or  one  of  the  conditions  of  vital 
processes,  that,  and  that  only,  deserves 
ibe  name  of  aliment  But  we  have 
been  seduced  from  this  simple  con- 
ception, partly  by  vain  endeavours  to 
ascertain  in  analyses  of  food  and 
excreta  what  are  the  truly  nutritive 
substances,  and  partly  by  misconcep- 
tions of  the  processes  of  Nutrition. 

Of  these  latter  there  is  one,  widely 
spread,  which  declares,  that  while 
Plants  are  able  to  nourish  themselves 
directly  by  inorganic  materials  fur- 
nished them  in  the  air,  earth,  and 
water.  Animals  are  incapable  of  thus 
drawing  nourishment  from  inorganic 
materials,  but  depend  solely  on  the 
organic  materials  prepared  for  them 
by  Plants.  The  Plants  feed  on 
minerals,  the  Herbivora  feed  on 
Plants,  and  the  Garnivora  on  the 
Herbivora.  The  cycle  is  complete, 
the  symmetry  of  nature  is  perfect. 
One  feels  a  kind  of  pity  in  having  to 


disturb  so  elegant  a  Ibnnala;  yet, 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth 
18,  that  not  a  single  statement  ao 
expressed  is  altogether  oorrecL  Ger 
tain  it  is  that  Plants  can,  and  do, 
convert  inorganic  substances  into  the 
organic  but  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  this  power  is  very  limited,  all 
except  the  simplest  (perhaps  not  even 
these)  needing  organic  princiDles  to 
be  yielded  by  the  soil  in  whicn  they 
grow.  This  destroys  the  diatiDCtioo 
between  Plants  and  Animals,  by 
showing  that  both,  more  or  ten, 
depend  on  organic  substances.  It  s 
this  inability  in  Plants  to  dispense 
with  organic  matter  that  raideie 
manure  necessary.f  While  so  much 
is  certain,  the  general  as&amptl<xi  is. 
that  Animals  are  altogether  incapable 
of  converting  any  inorganic  materiak 
into  organic ;  and  are  rigoroasly  de- 
pendent on  Plants  for  every  ar|;ank 
substance  met  with  in  their  bodies. 
This  assumption  seems  to  fkie  wb<^ 
uowarrantea  b^  any  decisive  know- 
ledge yet  obtained.  The  main  mvgu- 
ment  on  which  it  rests,  namdy,  that 
unless  organic  substances  be  given  in 
the  food,  and  in  certain  proportiooB, 
the  animal  perishes  of  starratloQ, 
has  no  longer  any  coercive  force  when 
we  reflect  that  starvation  as  inevi- 
tably foUows  if  inorganic  snbstancs 
be  withheld.^  Organic  substances — 
of  a  low  order  it  is  true — have  been 
manufactured  by  the  chemist  oat  of 
inorganic  substances ;  and  if  alo^id 
and  urea  are  alr^y  capable  of 
being  made  in  the  htboratory,  I 
see  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
even  more  complex  substances  may 
not  be  made  in  the  vital  organkn, 
the  seat  of  such  incessant  chemical 
transformation.^  Be  this  as  it  nay, 
the  distinction  between  Animals  and 
Plants  falls  to  the  ground  when  we 
see  that  Plants  do  require  oiganic 
substances,  and  that  Animals  do 
nourish  Uiemselvee  with  inorgaaie 
substances  taken  directly  from  earth, 


*  *^  Minerals  are  not  in  the  least  alimentary,  although  many  animals  often  eal 
them  mixed  with  or  oombiued  with  their  food." — ^TuDBiiANM  :  PhysMogie^  i.  230. 

f  VBaDEiL  and  Rislbt  have  ascertained  that  all  fertile  soils  contaiu  a  solubto 
organic  si^taoce  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. — Cow^im 
Rendua  de  la  Societe  de  Bioiogi^  iv.  111-112. 

X  The  neoeesity  for  organic  food  will  be  better  understood  when  we  oome  to  speak 
of  D!ge»tioD,  and  the  action  of  nitrogeoous  substances  as  fermenta 

R  T.-mixKN  is  of  the  same  opinion.— PAynol  Chemit^  iii.  180. 
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ur,  and  water.  We  hew  salt  from 
the  qnarry  to  cast  it  in  lumdftils  apoa 
onr  stews  and  sonps,  or  in  pindies 
on  oar  meat  and  potatoes.  We  draw 
water  from  the  spring  to  drink ;  and, 
tike  the  plants,  we  draw  gases  (oxygen, 
perhaps  also  nitrogen)  from  the  air, 
to  enter  into  those  Tarioos  combina- 
tions without  which  no  life  is  possible. 
It  may  be  nnosnal  to  call  these  nntri- 
WvB  principles,  bat  if  onosaal  it  is  not 
ODsetentific.  If  "  to  nourish  the  body*' 
mean  to  sostain  its  force  and  repair 
its  waste— 4f  food  enters  into  the  !!▼• 
ing  Btractare— and  if  all  the  integral 
constitoents  of  that  stractore  are 
derived  from  food— there  can  be  no- 
thing improper  in  designating  as 
natritioos,  sobstaoces  which  have  an 
enormoos  preix>aderance  among  the 
integral  oonstitaents.  People  who 
think  it  paradoxical  to  call  water 
Food,  will  oease  their  sorprise  on 
learning  that  water  forms  two-thirds 
of  the  lining  body ;  and  they  will  i>er- 
hsps  cease  to  marvel  at  the  natritive 
valae  here  attributed  to  minerals, 
on  learning  that  when  all  the  water 
18  eliminated,  and  the  solids  which 
form  the  remaining  one-third  are 
analysed,  they  are  foand  to  contain 
no  less  than  one-third  of  mineral 
snbetanees  which  remain  as  ashe& 
Nor  most  the  presence  of  these  mine- 
ral substances  be  regarded  as  acciden- 
tal or  unimportant.  They  are  con- 
stant, constituent,  esaential.  Blood  is 
not  blood  without  its  salts  and  iron ; 
bone  is  not  bone  without  its  phos- 
phates ;  mnsde  is  not  muscle  withput 
itssalta 

Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these 
inorganic  elements;  and,  first,  at 
phosphate  (if  lifM.  There  is  not  a 
single  humour,  not  a  single  tissue  in 
the  body,  which  is  without  a  certain 
proportion  of  this  salt  By  removing 
It,  the  integrity  of  the  tissue  is  de- 
stroyed, and  eJl  chamcteristic  pro- 
perties as  infiillibly  altered  as  if  the 
organic  elements  were  removed.  If 
the  needfol  tfuantity  be  withheld  or 
withdrawn,  tlie  bones  become  weak- 
ened, as  we  see  in  pregnant  women, 
whose  fractured  limbs  are  with  diffi- 


culty healed  (sometimes  not  at  all), 
simply  because  their  phosphate  of 
lime  has  been  diminished  by  the  de* 
mands  of  the  child.  A  similar  eflect 
is  noticeable  in  iniSants  during  teeth- 
ing, a  period  when  the  **  rickets*' 
often  make  their  dreaded  appearance. 
Bat  still  more  (atal  is  the  e^t  of 
withholding  this  salt  from  the  food, 
as  we  learn  in  the  striking  experi- 
ments of  Ohossat,  who  withheld  it 
from  pigeons,  allowing  them  to  eat 
no  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
grain  and  water  on  which  he  fed 
them:  they  all  perished  miserably, 
after  attacks  of  diarrhoea  and  seren- 
ing of  the  bones.* 

The  absolute  neossaity  of  a  supply 
of  inorganic  materials  in  Food  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  in  one  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs  Lawes  ,and  Gilbert, 
who  note  that 

"  the  pigs  in  pen  5,  where  Indian  meal 
alone  was  given,  had  become  affected 
with  large  tumours  breaking  out  on  their 
necks,  their  breathing  and  swallowing 
becoming  at  the  same  time  difficult ;  we, 
in  order  to  test  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther this  arose  from  the  defbct  of  nitro- 
gen or  from  other  causes,  supplied  them 
with  a  tzough  of  mineral  substances: 
they  soon  recovered  from  their  complaint, 
and  eventually  proved  to  be  among  the 
fattest  and  best  of  the  entire  series  of 
pigs;  at  least  a  dealer  in  pork,  with  a 
practised  eye,  purchased,  by  preference, 
one  of  these  animals  from  among  the 
whole  set  of  carcasses.  The  mineral  mix- 
ture supplied  to  them  was  composed  of 
twenty  parts  coal-ashes,  four  parts  com- 
mon salt,  and  one  part  superphosphate  of 
lune;  and  for  it  they  seemed  to  exhibit 
considerable  ieliBh."f 

The  point  is  forcibly  put  by  tie- 
big:— 

"  In  the  two  preceding  letters,  there 
has  been  ascribed  to  certain  constituents 
of  seeds,  tubers,  roots,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
flesh,  the  power  of  supporting  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  and  respiration ;  and 
it  will  appear  as  a  very  striking  contra- 
diction when  it  is  stated,  that  no  one  of 
these  substances  by  itself,  neither  caseine 
alone,  nor  the  substance  of  muscular 
fibre,  nor  the  albumen  of  eggs  or  of  the 
blood,  nor  the  corresponding  vegetable 


*  Yon  Bibra  found  that  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  contamed  in  the  bones 
was  determined  by  their  ratio  of  work ;  those  of  the  legs  and  fhet  oontiUning  more 
than  the  amis  and  hands^  and  botii  these  more  tium  the  ribs  of  the  passive  l^nea 

t  ifepofi;  p.  339. 
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prodndB,  are  able  to  sapport  the  plastio 
or  formatiYe  processefl;  that  neither 
starch,  sugar,  nor  &t,  can  sustain  the 
prooeas  of  respiration.  Naj,  it  may  ex- 
cite still  greater  astonisment  to  add, 
that  these  substances,  ^ven  when  mixed, 
no  matter  in  what  proportions,  are  des- 
titute of  the  property  of  digestibility 
without  the  presence  of  certain  other 
substances;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if 
these  other  conditions  be  excluded,  the 
above-named  compounds  are  utterly  un- 
able to  efifbct  the  oontinuaace  of  life  and 
the  Tital  phenomena."* 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  that 
these  matters  are  the  salts  of  the 
blood,  and  to  examine,  with  his  usual 
aoateness  when  dealing  with  chemi- 
cal phenomena,  the  part  played  by 
the  alkalis  in  the  natritive  process. 
We  most  remark,  however,  that  even 
here  the  absence  of  the  true  anato- 
mical point  of  view  renders  his  teach- 
ing incomplete ;  for  he  only  takes 
into  acconnt  the  part  played  by  the 
inorganic  sabstances  as  einditums  of 
vital  phenomena  (such  as  promoting 
digestibility  and  natrition),  entirely 
overlooking  their  part  as  integral 
elements  of  tissne,  on  which  many  of 
the  properties  of  tissaes  depend.  It 
is  from  this  mistaken  view,  we  ima- 
gine, that  he  omits  water  from  the 
list ;  yet  anatoitay  assures  us  that  wa- 
ter is  an  essential  element  of  tissne  ; 
and  its  enormous  preponderatice  in 
V|aantity  is  the  expression  of  its  pre- 
eminence in  natritive  quality,  and 
explains  the  paradox  of  water  being, 
longo  iniervallo,  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  articles.  XJfe,  we  know,  may 
be  prolonged  for  we^s  without  any 
organic  food  being  taken,  if  water  be 
freely  snpplied  ;  bat  life  will  not  con- 
tinue many  days  if  water  be  with- 
held. If,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
Food  be  to  sustain  the  organism,  that 
article  which  sustains  it  longest,  and 
can  with  least  immunity  be  withheld, 
must  be  the  most  natritive  of  all; 
and  water  claims  pre-eminence  over 
beef. 
Water  is  so  abundant  aronnd  ns, 


and  it  passes  in  and  out  of  the  sys- 
tem witn  sach  freedom,  that  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  overlook  the 
fact  of  its  forming  a  constituent,  toler- 
ably constant  in  amount.  Many  of 
its  uses  are  accurately  known.  It 
dissolves  gases,  without  which  respi- 
ration would  be  impossible,  and  gives 
the  tissues  their  elasticity,  the  hu- 
mours their  fluidity.  It  is  the  great 
condition  of  chemical  change.  If  the 
lungs  were  formed  precisdy  as  they 
are,  with  the  single  exception  of  bav> 
ing  no  moisture  on  their  8orfiioes» 
Respiration  could  not  be  effected ;  as 
we  see  when  the  fish  is  taken  out  of 
water,  and  its  gilla  become  dry  by 
evaporation.  The  cornea  of  the  eye 
owes  its  transparency  to  water,  and 
the  removal  of  that  small  qaaotitj 
would  render  vision  a  mere  percep- 
tion of  a  local  change  in  tempermtore. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the 
manifold  properties  of  water  in  the 
vital  organism,  we  have  said  enough 
to  f>how  its  eminence  as  Food. 

Common  Salt  (chloride  of  sodiam) 
is   another    constant    and    universal 
substance  which  claims  rank  as  Food. 
It  forms  an  essential  part  of  all  the 
organic  fluids  and  solids,  except  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth;!   a  statement 
to  which  attention  is  called,  because 
Liebig,   in     an    obecure    passage,  t 
seems  to  deny  that  it  forms  part  of 
the  tissues,  declaring  that  in  muscle 
chloride   of  potassium   is  abundant^ 
but  no  chloride  of  sodium ;  a  mistake, 
as  the  analyses  of  Yon  Bibra,  Bar- 
ral,  and  others,  clearly  show.     Com- 
mon  salt    is    always  found   in    the 
blood,  in  quantities  which  vary  with- 
in extremely  narrow  limits,  forming 
0'421   per  cent  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the 
asbee.     This  quantity  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of   the  surplus  in  food  ; 
for  the  surplus  is  either  not  absorbed 
or  is  carried  away  in  the  excretions 
and  perspiration ;  {  and  this  shows 
it  to  be  an   anatomioal  constituent, 
not  an  accident    If  too  little  salt  be 
taken    in   the   food,   instinct  forces 


»  Chemical  Letters,  p.  382. 

f  Robin  and  Ykbdeil:  TraiU  de  Chimie  Anatomique,  il  Il6 :  and  LxmcAior  404: 
ill  80. 

*  ^— --.J  Lettersj  p.  405-8. 

llle  has  noticed  that  people  living  on  the  ooasti  or  eating  salted  meat^ 
increase  of  salt  U|  their  perspiration. 
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every  animal  to  sapply  the  deficiency 
by  eating  it  separately. 

*'  The  wild  buffalo  frequents  the  salt 
licks  of  North- Western  America;  the 
wild  ftniinftla  in  the  central  parts  of 
Southern  Africa  are  a  sure  prey  to  the 
hunter  who  conceala  himself  beside  a  salt 
spring;  and  our  domestic  cattle  run 
peacefiilly  to  the  hand  that  offers  them  a 
taste  of  this  luxury.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  known  that  without 
salt  man  would  miserably  perish;  and 
among  horrible  punishments,  entailing 
certain  death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on 
saltleas  food  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
barbarous  timea"  * 

When  Oook  and  Foster  landed  in 
Otaheite  they  astonifihed  the  natives 
who  saw  them  eating  white  powder 
with  eveiy  morsel  of  meat;  and 
every  one  remembers  Man  Friday's 
expressive  repudiation  of  salt  But 
the  savages  who  ate  no  "  white 
powder,"  ate  fish,  and  cooked  their 
flesh  in  sea-water,  rich  in  salt  In 
several  parts  of  Africa  men  are  sold 
for  salt;  and  on  the  gold  coast  it  is 
the  most  precious  of  all  commodities. 
On  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  a  man 
will  sell  his  sister,  his  wife,  or  his 
child  for  salt,  not  having  learned  the 
art  of  distilling  it  from  Qie  sea. 

The  properties  of  salt  are  manifold. 
It  forms  one  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  vital  processes.  It  renders 
albamen  soluble,  and  is  necessary  for 
digestion,  bebg  decomposed  in  the 
stomach  into  hydrochloric  acid  for 
the  gastric  process,  and  soda  for  the 
bile.  It  has  also  a  most  important 
pro^rty,  namely,  that  of  regulating 
the  interchange  of  fluids  throngh  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  in  accordance 
which  that  law  of  endosmoM,  on 
which  so  many  vital  processes  depend. 


but  which  we  cannot  stop  now  to  ex- 
plain. So  g^reat  are  the  services  of 
salt  that  we  may  confidently  endorse 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Benoe  Jones, 
that  it  is  *'  a  substance  as  essential 
to  life  as  nitrogenous  food,  or  non- 
nitrogenous  food  and  water,"!  and  if 
so  essential,  then  assuredly  Food. 

It  would  lead  us  too  &r,  and  the 
excursion  would  be  nnnecessary,  to 
examine  separately  all  theiinorganio 
substances  taken  as  FimnI  ;  enuagh 
has  already  been  said  to  justify  the 
classification,  which  places  the  inor- 
ganic beside  the  organic  sabstances, 
as  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  into 
which  the  question  naturally  falls. 
If  we  do  not  dine  off  minerals,  nor 
find  ourselves  pleasantly  munching 
a  lump  of  chalk  as  we  soould  munch 
a  lump  of  bread;  if,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  eat  mineral  substances  only 
in  combination  with  organic  suh- 
stances,  and  not  separately,  the  rule 
is  absolute  which  forces  us  to  eat 
organic  substances  only  in  combina- 
tion with  inorganic,  because  no  pure 
organic  substance  can  be  found.  It 
may  seem  absnrd  to  talk  of  eating 
inorganic  food,  because  we  rarely  eat 
it  separately ;  but  in  that  sense  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  eating  organic  food,_ 
because  organic  substance,  fi«e  from" 
aU  admixture  of  the  inorganic,  has 
never  been  eaten  bv  any  man. 

And  here  for  the  present  we  must 
pause,  having  spent  mach  effort  in 
clearing  the  gronnd  for  some  exposi- 
tion m  the  positive  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  by  re- 
moving these  encumbrances  in  the 
shape  of  hyp^^ses  which  do  harm 
to  science  whel^ks  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  they  are  accepted  as  explana^ 
tions. 


*  JOHNSTOK :  Chemistry  of  Common  Life^  p.  400. 

f  BxNOB  Jones:  On  Ortwdf  Calcuius,  and  Oout,  p.  46. 
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Shut  uf),  in  aatmnn  weather,  in  accordingly.  Such  at  least  irasoor 
the  beaatifal  valley  of  Patterdale,  experience ;  others  who  have  miBgiBd 
we  wiled  away  part  of  onr  time  yery  more  intimately  with  Uiese  people 
pleasantly  in  talk  with  saoh  of  the  than  we  can  pretend  to  have  dou, 
peasantry  as  were  idle  enough  to  give  may  have  a  differ^t  tale  to  teD. 
OS  their  company.  We  were  rather  The  honest  and  intell^ent  eoDutiT- 
onrions  tc^diacover  if  we  conld»  from  man  under  whoee  roof  we  wen 
personal  conversation  with  the  living  lodging,  fieurly  tamed  the  tables  upon 
men,  what  traditions  of  the  olden  ooraelves.  **  If  yon  want  instaoeei 
time  still  lingered  amonpt  the  of  absord  crednlity/'  he  said,  'Itk 
moontains,  what  snperstitions  or  in  great  towns,  not  in  the  oonntzj 
peonliar  modes  of  thought  might  still  that  you  should  look  for  them. 
be  traced  among  their  inhabitants.  Every  now  and  then,  in  the  PaM 
We  mav  as  well  confess  at  onoe  that,  and  Carluk  newspapers,  I  see  some 
although  we  were  often  much  inter-  pari^rapfa  about  <  spirit  -  lappIng/ 
ested  in  the  conversation,  aa  well  of  *  memums,'  and  '  seers,' — ^I  know  not 
the  miners  who  work  in  tiiat  district,  what— and  educated  gentlewomeD,  it 
as  of  its  shepherds  and  agricultural  seems,  write  books  upon  audi  steff 
labourers,  we  made  no  discovery  of  Shame  upon  them  I  We  do  perhaps 
the  kind  we  were  in  search  of  We  rant  and  rave  a  little  in  this  valley 
have  listened  to  accounts  of  accidents  of  Patterdale,  but  such  gross  eredo- 
whi<^  have  taken  place  up  in  the  lity,  such  downright  lying  and  de- 
mines,  told  in  a  careless,  loose,  sham-  oeption  as'  must  be  going  on  io 
bling  sort  of  manner,  and  yet  in  a  London  and  New  Yorl^  b^  sD  f 
language  so  graphic,  and  so  correct  ever  heard  or  read  of."  We  had  to 
wittial,  that  if  a  dlort-hand  writer  make  the  best  deibnoe  we  conM  for 
had  got  it  upon  his  notes,  he  would  the  citiea  of  London  and  New  York, 
not  wish  to  change  a  single  word  of  thus  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  oar 
it  We  have  h^rd  a  shepherd  de-  host,  by  oertdn  '^elegant  extractB" 
scribe  the  aspect  of  the  valley  and  he  had  encountered  in  the  comers  of 
the  hills  in  mid-winter,  when  day  hia  Penrith  newspaper.  We  were 
after  day  the  anow  fidla  silently  on  elad  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  sob- 
all  the  mountains,  and  then  suddenly  Ject 

a  west  wind,  charged  with  heavy  But  a  few  days  after  this  conver- 
rains,  oonverta,  in  a  few  hours,  all  the  sation — ^by  way,  perhaps,  of  oompeD- 
snow  into  one  rushing,  roaring  flood,  sation  for  the  defeat  we  had  ststaiDed 
that  comes  sweeping  down  frvm  — our  landlord  brought  us  a  book 
every  side  into  the  ^jjley — we  have  which  had  been  late^  written  by  a 
heard  him  describe  3|p)h  a  scene  in  learned  gentleman  of  the  neigbboor- 
a  manner  which  only  Ohristopber  hood,  and  from  which,  he  said,  we 
North  could  have  excelled.  But  might  probably  obtain  the  sort  of  to- 
neither  miner  nor  shepherd  mingled  formation  we  were  in  search  of.  We 
with  his  narrative  any  peculiar  super-  found  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  book  boe& 
stition,  nor  when  uie  conversation  more  and  less  than  we  were  thos  led 
was  directly  turned  to  the  subject  of  to  anticipate.  It  did  not  enter  so 
fairies,  or  demons,  or  the  black  art,  fully  as  we  had  hoped,  into  the  trir 
did  they  treat  these  once  mysterious  ditionary  beliefs  of  the  people ;  aod, 
topics  in  anv  other  temper  than  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  led  us  into  the 
of  mere  and  abrupt  contempt  They  old  eUinological  questions,  how  Eng- 
had  not  the  interest  in  them  of  the  land,  and  uiese  northern  coanties  in 
schokur  or  the  antiquarian ;  they  particular,  came  to  be  peopled  at  4 
saw  them  only  in  one  aspect,  aa  so  and  in  what  proportion  by  the  Gelt, 
much  nonsense,  and  dismissed  them  or  the  Saxon,  or  the  Dane.    Into 

CuwherUmd  and  Westmoreland^  Ancient  and  Modem^  (he  People^  Diakc^  Bv$0' 
sUHona^  and  Oustoma,    By  J.  Stxluvak. 
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theee  qaestioos  we  were  not  disposed' 
to  eDter,  and  Mr.  SnUiyaa  will  ezcose 
us  if,  at  the  preseat  moment,  we  pass 
rapidly  over  what  is  in  fact  the  main 
snbject  of  his  work,  and  content  oar- 
selves  with  gleaniog  from  it  some  of 
those  more  amusing,  if  less  instmctiye, 
details  which  concern  the  living  popu- 
lation of  the  coonties  of  Gamberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

Yet  we  most  say  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
book  that  in  no  part  of  it  is  it  tedions 
or  nninstmctive.  As  an  ethnologist, 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  the  merit  of  impar- 
tiality :  he  is  not  the  champion  of  the 
Daue,  or  the  Saxon,  or  the  Gelt ;  he 
is  willing  to  give  to  each  of  these  his 
due  share  in  the  production  of  what 
are  now  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  outline  of  his 
scheme  is  that  which,  in  the  main, 
has  been  generally  received ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  division  into  Celts  and 
Cymri,  he  prefers  the  names  of 
Hiberno-Geltic  and  Gambro-Celtic — 
which  is,  indeed,  a  more  cautions 
nomenclature — because  it  marks  a 
distinction  between  the  tribes  or 
nations  supposed  to  have  peopled 
this  island,  according  to  localities  in 
these  islands  themselves,  without  in- 
volving any  hypothesis  as  to  the  part 
of  the  Continent  from  which  they 
came. 

It  is  as  an  etymologist — as  one 
who  has  especially  applied  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  classical  and  bar- 
baric, to  detect  the  origin  of  our 
Gamberland  names  of  places,  hills, 
and  rivers — that  Mr.  Sullivan  chiefly 
claims  to  be  distinguished.  Not 
familiar  ourselves  with  "  Norse 
roots,"  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Celtic  ^Hiberoo  or  Gambro),  we  can- 
not estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's labours  in  this  peculiar  field  of 
inqairy ;  but  we  can  call  into  court  a 
witness  who  appears  to  be  autho- 
rised to  speak  on  this  subject  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Historic  So- 
ciety of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
Mr.  Craig  Gibson  describes  Mr.  Sulli- 
van as*' one  of  the  most  acute  and 
best  informed  of  those  writers  who 
have  lately  turned  their  attention  to 
the  ethnology  of  ^Coroberland  and 
Westmoreland,  as   indicated   in  the 


local  etymology.*^  We  are  hai)py  in 
being  able  to  adduce  this  testimony 
in  favour  of  a  painstaking  and 
laborious  scholar ;  and  we  beg  it 
to  be  remembered  that  the  sub- 
stantial merit  here  assigned  to  our 
author  may  veij  well  cohere  with 
some  peculiarities  of  style  and 
manner  calculated,  occasionally,  to 
provoke  a  smile  in  the  reader,  and 
that  although  Mr.  Sullivan  may  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  broad  gene- 
ral questions  of  ethnology,  his  ix)ok 
may  be  useful  to  those  whose  studies 
lie  in  this  especial  field  of  etymology. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  like  all  etymologists 
we  have  ever  known,  gives  very  good 
advice — which  he  does  not  always 
follow.  He  makes  some  veryspnnd 
observations  on  the  folly  of  bunding 
on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  When 
Latin  was  the  only  language  &miliarly 
known  to  our  scholars,  every  word 
was  derived  from  the  Latin.  When 
Saxon  came  to  be  studied,  Saxon 
etymologies  were  everywh^|^di»* 
covered.  Now  that  the  dia^B  of 
the  Danes  and  other  NorUimIn  are 
added  to  our  erudite  accomplish- 
ments, the  ground  is  everywhere 
overrun  with  **  Norse  roots  "  instead 
of  Saxon.  Quite  fearful  is  the 
amount  of  knowledge  that  is  now 
required  of  a  man  before  he  can 
daim  to  be  an  etymologist ;  and  when 
he  has  mastered  some  dozen  lan- 
guages he  has  sHll  the  hardest  of  all 
tasks  to  learn^he  has  to  put  a  curb 
on  his  own  ingenuity,  to  throw  away 
his  own  discoveries^  to  practise  a 
self-restraint  and  a  self-sacrifice  be- 
yond what  ho  man  vanity  oan  endure. 
No  etymologist  ever  did  submit  to 
the  rules  which  he  can  lay  down  very 
wisely  for  others.  No  human  virtue 
can  resist  the  temptation  of  a  new 
derivation.  All  that  we  can  expect 
is,  that,  as  each  discoverer  is  as  se- 
vere a  critic  of  the  new  derivations  of 
others,  as  he  is  indulgent  to  his  own, 
this  field  of  inquiry  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  kept  tolerably  clear  from  any  great 
blunder& 

**  No  portion  of  language,"  writes 
Mr.  Sullivan, "  has  been  less  investi- 
gated than  that  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons and  places,  and  none  is  so  diffi- 


*  The  Pe(fpk  of  (he  English  Lake  IHetrict :    A  paper  read  before  the  Historic  So- 
ciety of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  A  Cbaio  Gibson,  Esq, 
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calt.  With  proper  reepect  for  the 
efforts  of  persoDB  who  have  already 
oocapied  themselyes  with  SQch  sub- 
jects, but  with  a  higher  respect  for 
scientific  tmtb,  I  must  say  that 
ethnography,  baaed  on  this  depart- 
ment of  langaage,  is  not  a  case  for 
that  parlieular  kind  of  blind-man's 
bufff  mis-called  ehfmobgy,**  Yet  Mr. 
Sollivan  himself  is  not  indisposed  to 
play  at  this  ^blind-man's  buff,"  and 
the  guesses  he  makes  are  manifestly, 
in  some  instances,  of  the  wildest 
description.  In  the  thick  of  the 
game  he  clasps  our  Shakespeare 
round  the  waist,  and  calls  out 
JacgueS'pierre !  (James'  Stone),  from 
DO  authority  that  we  can  gather,  but 
a  ce^in  analogy  he  detects  with 
Robespierre  (Robert's  Stone). 

It  will  be  already  perceived  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  some  peculiarities 
of  style,  some  eccentricities  of  dio* 
tion;  but  these,  we  observe,  are 
chiefly  noticeable  at  the  commence- 
men^|f  his  book.  He  gets  clear  of 
theo^B  he  proceeds,  and  falls  into  a 
natuim  and  unconstrained  mode  of 
expressing  himself.  The  preface 
opens  in  the  following  manner.  After 
mentioning  that  the  present  publica- 
tion grew  out  of  some  letters  printed 
in  the  Kendal  Mercury,  it  continues 
thus:— 

*^  In  this  production  of  bis  first  essay 
the  author  conceived  he  was  called  upon 
to  bring  into  alto-relief  the  parts  of  bis 
subject  hitherto  neglected  or  slighted — 
namely,  Celtic  and  None.  But  since 
then,  local  archoeology  has  been  looking 
up ;  the  ethnography  of  the  district,  with 
Norse  in  the  ascendant,  has  been  several 
times  before  the  public  in  the  form  of 
lectures;  and  the  Norse  element  espe- 
cially has  been  treated  in  an  elaborate 
work,  the  Northmen  in  Oumberland  and 
ITw^rworctend,  by  Mr.  R.  Ferguson.  Thus 
though,  in  the  author's  opinion,  much  of 
the  matter  that  made  its  appearance 
migfU  be  regarded  as  self-explosive,  yet, 
when  Norse  became  the  diggings  for 
Gumbrian  etymologists,  it  ceased  to  need 
any  special  fostering  fi^m  him ;  and  this 
must  account  fot  what  may  appear,  to 
'  Norsemen,'  an  undue  prominence  given 
to  Celtic.  And  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  work, 
any  person  desirous  of  seeing  Norse  well 
advocated— Norse  against  "All  England ' 
— ^is  referred." 

It  is  necessary  to  read  the  passage 
carefully  over,  and  more  than  once, 
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before  we  feel  quite  satisfied  what,  or 
who,  it  is  that  is  *'  self-expiosiTe,"  v 
what  precisely  this  new  qoalitj  of 
authorship  may  b&  We  preBome 
that  Mr.  Sullivaa  does  not  mean  that 
his  own  writing  has  this  daogerooi 
property ;  it  must  be  Mr.  Fe^^nsoD 
who  is  self-explosiva  Mr.  FergnsoD 
and  other  Norsemen  have  beea  at 
these  new  etymological  **  Diggings," 
and,  instead  of  good  gold,  luive  ex- 
tracted certain  explosive  materiak 
This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  But  this  being  the  caae, 
we  Hther  think  that  there  was  an 
additional  reason  here  why  Mr.  Solfi- 
van  should  not  have  withdrawn  his 
fostering  care  from  a  canae  that  bea 
fallen  into  such  strange  hands;  he 
should  have  taken  the  spade  and  the 
pick -axe  from  these  disastrous  or 
incapable  diggers. 

We  have  given  the  opening  of  the 
prelkce ;  here  is  its  conclusion.  The 
author  quite  pathetically  resigns  his 
of&pring  to  its  (ate.  ''And  now,'* 
he  adds,  ''having  said  enooich,  or 
more  than  enough,  he  is  compelled  to 
lay  down  his  book,  as  the  Hebrew 
woman  pUced  her  child  among  the 
flags  by  the  rivei^ide,  and  stood  afiu- 
off  to  watch  what  might  happen  to 
it."  May  it  prove  to  be  a  '*  goodly 
child  " — may  it  live  and  prosper !  We 
are  not  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  take 
it  out  of  the  river ;  nor  are  we  the 
cruel  Pharaoh  to  cut  short  its  days ; 
we  merely  push  the  flags  aside,  and 
look  in,  and  pass  on.  I^t  the  parent 
still  keep  watch,  and  see  "  wh&i;  will 
happen  to  it" 

We  said  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  views 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  islands 
came  to  be  peopled  by  their  present 
inhabitants  are,  in  the  main,  such  as 
are  generally  accepted  (if,  indeed,  tmy 
views  on  ethnology  can  be  said  to  be 
generally  accepted)  ;  but  this  does  not 

Srevent  him  from  occasionally  in- 
niging  in  a  little  hypothesis  of  his 
own.  We  will  give  two  instances, 
which,  if  they  should  not  help  to 
extricate  the  reader  out  of  any  of  his 
difficulties,  have  at  least  the  merit, 
somewhat  rare  in  an  ethnologiosl 
hypothesis,  of  being  rather  amusing. 
When  Mr.  Sullivan  steps  out  of  tba 
beaten  track,  and  pursues  a  conrae  of 
his  own,  he  does  it  with  a  certaiD 
confident   eccentricity  of  movement 
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which  it  19  yery  ezhilarsting  to  be- 
hold. 

We  have  all  heard,  at  least,  of  the 
specnlatioos  to  which  the  examina- 
tioD  of  certain  cromlechs,  or  aDCient 
baryiog-plaoes,  has  given  rise.  These 
have  been  classed  as  belonging  to 
three  ages,  or  three  peoples,  from  the 
nature  of  the  implements  discovered 
in  them — the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and 
the  Iron  age.  These  graves,  these 
tamnli,  or  cromlechs,  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  peculiar  oare,  it 
Beems,  in  Denmark ;  and  Professor 
Worsae  and  other  learned  men  have 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stone 
graves — ^those  in  wliich  only  flint 
axes,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  the  like, 
have  been  found — belonged  to  a  pre- 
historic people.  From  want  of  a 
better  name,  Mr.  Sullivan  calls  them 
the  "  Stone  people."  In  our  own 
island,  burial  -  places,  he  remarks, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Stone  age 
of  Denmark,  have  been  discovered, 
"if  not  numerous,  at  least  widely 
spread."  But  while  making  this 
admission,  Mr.  Sullivan  wiu  not 
allow  that  the  "  Stone  people  ^  came 
iDto  England  earlier  than  the  Celts. 
He  has  a  theory  that  they  were  a 
Tartar  tribe,  who  came  over  in  com- 
pany with  the  Celts;  which  theory 
ae  demonstrates  in  the  following  in- 
geoious  manner : — 

"Are  we  now  to  conclude  that  th© 
people  of  the  Stone  age  of  Denmark 
foand  their  way  hither,  and  explored 
the  seas  and  channels  of  which  the 
Bomans  showed  so  much  fear,  in  canoes 
made  by  the  process  of  bollovmig  single 
logs  with  fire  and  flint?  Much  more 
probable  is  it  that  they  only  reached 
these  islands  in  company  with  the  Celts, 
Ojfter  having  obtcUned  metal  weapons^  and 
having  learned  the  construction  of  some 
better  kind  of  boat."— P.  16. 

Thus  our  Stone  people  do  not  oome 
over  till  they  have  **  obtained  metal 
weapons"— till  they  have  ceased  to 
be  Stone  people  I  This  Is  a  some- 
what Hibe»'nian  metnod  of  account- 
ing for  their  arrivid  in  this  island. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
specolate  as  he  pleases  upon  these 
aoknown  and  pre-historio  people — 
if  pre-historio  they  are;  he  has  as 
much  right  to  bring  them  firom  Tar- 
^y  as  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  bat  even  an  ethnologist  can- 


not be  permitted,  first  of  all,  to  de- 
scribe them  by  the  one  peculiarity 
that  they  have  only  stone  weapons, 
and  then,  in  order  to  account  for  theur 
appearance  in  these  islaqds,  instmct 
then  in  the  use  of  iron.  And  why 
should  Mr.  Sullivan  conclude  that 
boats  made  of  the  hark  of  trees,  or 
the  skins  of  wild  animals,  stretched 
upon  stout  wicker-work,  should  be 
incapable  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Straits  ?  Unless  the  books  which  we 
read  at  school  taught  us  wrong,  or 
travellers'  stories  are  all  untrue,  ooth 
the  savages  of  olden  time,  and  savages 
that  now  exist  in  remojte  parts  of  the 
world,  have  performed  voyages  quite 
as  long,  and  quite  as  danoferous,  in 
boats  that  were  constructed  of  these 
materii^. 

"Moreover,"  continues  Mr.  Sullivan, 
"no  trace  of  any  language  older  than 
Celtic  has  been  found  in  Britain;  the 
peculiar  sepulchres  do  not  appear  in  one 
district  only,  but  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  islands,  and  modem,  Irish 
(therefore  Hibemo  -  Celtic)  shows  a 
strong  phonetic  tinge^  not  belonging  to 
the  original  stock,  which  exist  to  some 
extent  in  all  the  modem  Tatdr  languages. 
These  evidences  (!)  strongly  support  the 
conjecture  that  ^e  uz^daown  people 
were  a  Tat&r  tribe,  and  were  mixed 
with  the  earlier  division  of  the  Celtic 
immigrants." 

We  leave  Mr.  Sullivan  in  undis- 
turbed poflsession  of  whatever  evi- 
dence he  can  find  in  that  "strong 
phonetic  tinge"  which  it  seems  the 
modem  Irish  has  in  oommon  with 
the*  Tartar  languaged.  We  are  ut- 
terly incapable  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment on  this  matter.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  what,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  can  be  meant  when 
we  say  that  there  is  "no  trace  of 
any  language  older  tlian  Celtic  to  be 
found  in  Britain."  The  earliest  km- 
guage  that  is  extant  cannot  surren- 
der up  to  us  its  etymologies  (if  such 
exist)  from  a  language  that,  in  its 
separate  form,  has  become  entirely 
unknown.  No  Greek  scholar  could 
detect  a  derivation  from  the  San- 
scrit, if  Sanscrit  had  never  been 
heard  of.  The  hypothesis  is  that 
the  language  of  these  Stone  people 
has  become  extinct;  that,  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  mode  of  human 
q)eech,  not  a  word  of  it  remains. 
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Whether  this  hypothesis  is  correct, 
or  whether  this  Stone  people  ever 
existed  on  these  islands  as  a  sepa- 
rate people,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  oat  adopting  this  nypothesis, 
it  most  ibllow  that  the  most  learned 
etymologist  coold  not  possibly  de* 
tect   what   impression   snch   a   lan- 

Siage  had  made  npon  the  Oelttc. 
ow  could  he  say  tkat  the  "  Stone 
idiom''  had,  or  had  not,  left  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Celtic  names  of  things 
and  places,  whilst  he  knows  not  a 
syllable  of  that  Stone  idiom  ? 

The  other  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Sollivan  volnnteera  an  explanation 
or  theory  of  his  own,  is  equally 
corioos.  In  some  of  oar  Camber- 
land  hills,  traces  of  the  plough  are 
detected,  and  that  on  elevated  posi- 
tions where  there  has  been  no  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  within  the  memory 
of  man.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
farrows  themselves  which  the  plough 
leaves,  that  have  resisted  for  cen- 
turies the  action  of  winds  and 
waters  and  the  melting  snow,  but 
the  undulating  ridges  into  which 
ploughed  land  is  thrown  for  the  sake 
of  drainage.  This  artificial  undula- 
tion of  the  surface  may  remain  visi- 
ble, it  seems,  through  many  gene- 
rations of  mankind.  The  country 
people  have,  or  had,  the  notion  that 
daring  the  interdict  laid  by  the  Pope 
on  King  John,  lUl  enclosed  fields 
were  forbidden  to  be  cultivated,  and 
thus  recoarse  was  had  to  land  that 
had  not  hitherto  been  broken  up. 
People  better  skilled  in  history  have 
sttnbuted  the  tillage  of  these  unpro- 
ductive spots  to  those  periods  when 
the  Border  strife  raged  with  so  much 
animosity  as  to  render  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  valley  altogether  useless. 
For  the  Scot  was  not  always  con- 
tent with  carrying  off  his  neighbour's 
cattle :  when  the  Border  war  was  at 
Ue  height,  he  destroyed  whatever  he 
could  not  appropriate ;  and  doubtless 
the  measure  that  he  dealt  was  dealt 
to  him  again.  It  is  supposed  that 
at  some  period  of  this  terrible  inse- 
curity, an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  grow  corn,  or  other  produce,  on 
land  that  lay  remote  from  the  usual 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  are  inclined  to  look  no 
further  back  than  to  some  period 
when  the  brd  of  the  manor,  or  the 


great  proprietor  of  the  district,  what- 
ever his  legal  title  might  be,  kept 
a  less  watdifal  eye  over  his  laod 
tiian  he,  or  his  steward,  is  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  the  present  time. 
Let  land  lie  open  to  the  first  comer, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
one  attempts  its  cultivation.  It  is 
true,  that,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
he  will  repent  his  experiment,  and 
retreat  from  his  sterile  acquisition. 
Neither  is  there  anything  here  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  experiment  was 
successful,  or  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Sullivan  adopts  none  of  these 
suppositions.  He  has  a  theory  that 
the  first  sutlers  chose  the  tops  of  the 
hilis  ii  preference  to  the  valleys, 
which  were  then  covered  with  trees. 
The  high  ground  was  more  healthy, 
and  n^ed  no  clearance.  It  lay 
open  already  to  the  sunshine;  they 
perched  like  so  many  winged  crea- 
tures at  once  upon  the  pleasant,  and, 
we  hope,  fruitful  summits. 

"These  first  settlers  (the  first  instal- 
ment of  Hibomo-Celts),  the  pionwrs  ot 
British  civilisation,  were  partly  a  pas- 
toral people,  and  partly  subsisted  on 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  them  we  see  a 
tendency  to  avoid  the  valleys,  and,  for 
permanent  residences,  to  seek  the  higb- 
est  ground,  suited  to  their  occupations. 
The  reasons  are  obvious:  the  valleys 
were  impenetrable  thickets  and  pesti- 
lential marshes ;  the  high  grounds  were 
healthier,  and  less  obstructed  by  forest 
Those  traces  of  the  plough  that  hare 
been  observed  on  the  hills  and  oomnions, 
uncultivated  even  at  the  present  day, 
belong  to  this  early  period,  and  show 
that  agriculture  had  made  progress  on 
the  lands  of  the  first  colonists.  But 
the  phenomenon  has  remained  a  puzzle 
to  the  latest  times ;  and  on  it  has  been 
founded  the  popular  story  that  it  was 
laid  as  a  penance  on  King  John's  sub- 
jects, during  the  interdict,  to  till  no 
enclosed  fields,  or  lands  ordinarily  culti- 
vated, for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
day." 

Of  the  two  explanations  we  ^oald 
certainly  prefer  the  popular  story 
about  the  Pope's  interdict  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  re- 
quires us  to  believe  that  these  traces 
of  the  plough  were  left  by  a  people 
who  had  not  learnt  to  clear  the 
woods  and  make  use  of  the  richer 
soil  of  the  valley. 

Bat  we  will  not  enter  farther  into 
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iDf  of  tbese  eUinological 
Let  08  see  what  Mr.  Snllivan  has  to 
tell  08  of  the  existing  people  of  0am- 
berland,  or  of  sach  traditions,  cus- 
toms, or  saperstitiona,  as  have  till 
lately  lingered  amongErt  them.  We 
have  a  variety  of  topics  to  choose 
from.  Here  are  chapters  on  Fire- 
worsbip,  chapters  on  Fairies,  on 
Witchcraft,  t>n  Sacred  Wells,  Giants, 
aod  the  like.  As  being  the  sabjeot 
most  venerable  for  its  antiqaity,  we 
will  torn  to  the  chapter  on  Fire- 
wonhip. 

The  BeUeki  cfr  Beltane,  a  festival 
in  wbi(^  a  sacred  fire  was  lit,  with 
many  various  ceremonials,  has  been 
longer  preserved  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  than  in  any  parts  of  Eng- 
land Bat  there  are  parts  of  0am- 
berland  where  the  fires  lit  on  the  eve 
of  St  John  still  remind  the  antiquary 
of  the  old  Druidical  worship.  The 
Bdtein,  we  used  to  be  told,  signifies 
the  fire  of  Baal,  But  another  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  has  taken  the  field, 
for  which  Mr.  Sullivan  contends  very 
warmly.  He  traces  the  word  to  the 
Danes  or  Scandinavians,  who  coined 
it  partly  from  their  own  dialect^  and 
partly  from  the  Hiberno-Oeltic.  Baal 
is  Danish  for  a  Dile  of  wood,  and 
tiiru  is  Hibemo-Ueltic,  for  fire.  Bd- 
tein is,  therefore,  simply  a  fire  made 
with  a  pile  of  wood. 

**The  Scandinavians,"  says  Mr.  Sulli- 
TftD,  "as  they  settled  in  England  and 
Ireland,  freely  adopted  the  national  rites 
and  cuatoma  Having  been  indoctrinat- 
ed with  the  fire-worship  of  the  Celts, 
they  oontiaued  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Baaltine  or  Beltain,  a  compound  formed 
from  both  languages." 

The  Scandinavians,  it  appears, 
adoi>ted  the  rite  and  half  the  word 
for  it,  from  the  Oelts,  showing  their 
independence  and  originality  by  sup- 
plying the  other  half.  In  a  note,  oar 
etymologist  adds : 

**  As  there  are  yet  many  persons  who 
ding  to  the  imaginative  derivations  flt>m 
thegod  Baal  or  Bel  of  the  East,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  add  a  word  or  two,  with  the 
bope  of  converting  those  benighted  idola- 
ters. Baal  belongs  to  the  Syro-Phenicians, 
whose  primitive  religion  was  a  simple 
8tar>worship.  Being  pressed  southwards 
by  the  Arians  (Indo-Europeana),  these 
people  entered  Egypt  That  they  freely 
adopted  tenets  and  deities  from   both 
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Persians  and  Egyptians,  is  evident,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  reciprocation. 
The  contact  of  the  Syn>-Phenicians  and 
Persians  took  place  ui  Torvastrian  times, 
long  before  which  the  Celts  had  their 
worship  of  the  sun.  Why  then  adopt 
this  word  in  connection  with  their  an- 
cient worship  ?  Can  we  suppose  the  Phe- 
nicians  brought  the  name  to  Cornwall  f 
The  supposed  Baal  worship  is  unknown 
in  Com  wall,  and  the  Beltain  is  confined 
to  districts  known  to  have  been  pertly 
colonised  by  Scandinavians.  The  word 
Baai,  erroneously  supposed  to  mean  ttie 
sun,  is  always  to  be  interpreted  Domtnttf. 
Then  the  Egyptian  Seb,  ftCi" 

All  this  looks  very  formidable ;  but 
if  the  Oelts  brought  thefr  religion  with 
them  into  Britain,  and  if  that  religion 
derived  its  origin  from  some  great 
monarchy  or  people  in  the  East,  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  this  word  Baal 
came  from  the  same  source.  That 
the  Druidical  religion  originated  in 
Britain,  is  a  mere  conlecture,  which 
OaBsar  reports,  and  which,  we  appre- 
hend, no  scholar  of  %e  present  day 
adopts.  The  word  Baal,  whose  first 
meaning  was  the  sun,  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  Lord  or  QoA]  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
h^s  so  distinctly  laid  down  as  to  the 
religions  culture  of  the  Syro-Pheni- 
cians,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  he 
chose  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
ingenuity,  he  could  find  some  road  for 
the  passage  of  this  word  into  the 
Oeltic  language. 

*'  Several  Cumbrian  hiilB,"  Mr.  Sullivan 
proceeds  to  say,  ''received  their  names 
from  the  sacrifloee  of  the  BcUain,  of 
which  they  were  the  sites.  Of  these  the 
highest  la  Hill  Bell,  the  hill  of  the  baal, 
or  Beltain,  in  Westmoreland ;  Bell  Hill, 
nea^  Brigg,  in  Cumberland,  confirms  this 
etjrmology  of  the  namei  Besides  these 
we  have  Bells  and  Oreen  Bells,  in  West- 
moreland, and  Cat  Bells,  Derwentwater. 

'^Fire-worship^  or  a  commemoration 
thereof,  can  be  traced  to  a  late  period  at 
the  four  great  festivals  of  the  seasons. 
On  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Ireland,  the  care  of  the  sacred  fire  was 
intrusted  to  St.  Bridget  and  her  society 
of  nuns,  and  the  eve  of  the  first  of 
February  still  witnesses  a  rude  custom  in 
connection  therewith.  Candlemas-day 
doubtless  originated  as  an  adaptation  of 
the  worship  of  this  season,  as  did  the 
Firebrand  Sunday  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
more  general  observance  of  St  Blaee^s 
day  I" 
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What  a  brilliant  personification  is  these  couDties.  It  was  onoo  mi  simtxil 
this  of  St  Blaze  I  We  have  a  St.  observance,  and  is  still  occamonallf  eni- 
Sanday  presiding  over  a  noble  crag  ployed  in  the  dales  and  some  other  loear 
in  Ullswater,  but  he  must  hide  his  l^^-i^  (according  to  ^e  import  of  ti» 
head  in  the  presence  of  this  glorious  name  ca«fe;lrc,  nod  Damah  for  oattl^ 
-    —  ^  ^  as  a  charm  for  vanous  diseases  to  wbic±L 

cattle  sre  liable.  All  the  fires  in  the 
village  are  first  carefully  put  out|  a  depo- 
tation  going  round  to  each  hooae  to  i 


St  Blaze. 

*'  The  Midsummer  rejoicings  are  most 
generally  knovm  under  the  name  of  bone- 


fireSf  being  so  called  from  the  custom  of   that  not  a  sparl^  remaina     Two  pieces 


burning  bones  on  that  night  In  aU  the 
country  parts  of  England  the  Midsum- 
mer fires  were  continued  to  a  late  period, 
together  with  sports,  which  were  kept 
up,  in  some  places,  till  midnight^  in  others 
till  cock-crow. 


of  wood  are  then  ignited  by  friction,  and 
witbin  the  iufluenoe  of  the  fire  thus 
kindled  the  cattle  are  brought  Tbe 
scene  is  ooe  of  dire  bellowing  and  ooo- 
fusion,  but  the  owner  ia  especially 
anxious   that   his   animals   should   get 


**  According  to  the  general  opinion  of   *  plenty  of  the  reek.*    The  charm  being 


the  old  writers,  the  bone-fires  were  in- 
tended to  drive  away  dragons  and  evil 
spirits  by  their  ofiensive  smell.  Stow 
thinks  that  a  great  fire  purges '  the  mfec- 


ended  in  one  village,  the  fire  may  be 
transferred  to  the  next,  and  thua  propa- 
gated as  &r  as  it  is  required.  Wea 
Martineau  (Lake  Guide)    remarks    the 


tion  of  the  air :'  but   another  author    oontinuance  of  this  custom,  and  retatas 


declares  that  'dragons  hate  notbyng  more 
than  the  stenche  of  brennynge  bones.' " 

They  had  a  more  delicate  nostril 
than  we  gave  them  credit  for.  But, 
for  all  this,  we  have  our  doubts  both 
about  the  dragons  and  the  bones. 

"  The  old  Midsummer  custom  of  the 
bone-fire  is  still  observed  at  Melmerby, 


the  story  of  a  certain  fisurmer,  who,  when 
all  his  cattle  had  been  paaaed  thixMigfa 
the  fire,  subjected  an  ailing  wife  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  potent  charm.'* 

Whence  came  onr  Fairies  ?    Fitua 
the  East  or  from  the  North?  were 
they  PeriSt  or  Devs,  or  of  Gh>thic  ex- 
traction?   Were  they  Pagan  deities 
,     ,  lingering  in  the  fields  they  loved  till 

perhaps  the  only  place  m  these  counties   ^  Christian  era  dwarfed  them  to  tbe 


at  which  this  remnant  of  fire-worship 
now  lingers.  Until  within  two  or  three 
years  since,  old  Midsummer  eve  was  kept 
as  the  annual  village  festival.  It  was  a 
holiday  for  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
fell-sides,  and  used  to  be  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  Preparations 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  were  made, 
partly  for  the    accommodation  of  the 


pigmies  they  became?  Whence  wbb 
even  the  word  derived?  ^'By  some 
etymologists,"  says  Sir  Walter  Sootl, 
''of  that  learned  class  who  not  ooly 
know  whence  words  come,  but  also 
whither  they  are  going,  the  term 
Fairy f  or  Faerie,  is  derived  from  Fas^ 
which,  again,  is  derived  from  Dym- 


general  public^  but  still  more  for  the  pha"  Mr.  Sullivan  leans  to  that 
private  entertainment  of  friends.  For  view  of  their  origin  which  is  still 
several  days  previous  to  the  feast,  the  current  in  Ireland.  "  Wben  the  re- 
village  ovens  were  in  continual  daily  and  bellion  of  the  angels,**  he  tells  us 
uMshtly  requisition.  But  this  reunion  of  «  brought  about  their  expulsion  from 
friends,  whidi  was  however  alrewi^de-  jj^aven^  the  archangel  Michael,  who 
clmmg^s  been  quite  diswntmuedrfnoe  j^^^  ^^  thTgate,  after  some 


the  establishment  of  certain  cattle-fairs 
in  the  spring  and  autumn;  and  for 
these  times  the  annual  visits  are  now 
reserved." 

We  see  here,  on  a  small  scale,  how 
it  is  that  our  social  wants  and  plea- 


time  made  intercession  with  these 
words,  'O  Lord,  the  heavens  are 
emptying  r  The  wrath  of  the  Al- 
mighty ceased,  and  all  were  sofoed 
to  remain  in  tiie  state  of  the  momeat 
*  until  the  consummation  of  the  world, 
sures  keep  up  many  a  ceremony  wbose  ^t  that  precise  time  many  of  the 
ordinal  meaning  is  lost  or  become  f^en  angels  were  already  in  the  hot- 
indifferent.  People  must  have  times  tomless  abyss,  but  some  were  still  in 
and  pla^  for  general  concourse,  the  air,  others  on  the  earth,  othen  in 
When  the  cattle-fiur  supplied  this  the  sea."  And  thus  air,  earth,  and 
wfimt,fareweU  for  ever  to  the  fires  of  gea,  became  peopled  with  spirite. 
Old  Midsummer  Eve.  But   from  whatever  quarter  they 

*'  The  superstition  of  the  need-fire  is   came,  we  know  that  tl^  are  now 
the  only  other  remains  of  fire-worship  in   gone.      We  know  this  in    Comber 
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hwd  not  only  negatively,  becanse  no 
&iriefl  are  now  seen,  but  positively, 
becanse  their  departure  has  been  wit- 
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"An  inhabitant  of  Martindale,  Jack 
Wilson  by  name,  was  one  eyening  cross- 
ing Sandwick  Rigg  on  his  return  home, 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  before  him 
in  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  a  large  com- 
pany of  fairies,  intensely  engaged  in  their 
fiivoorite  devotions.  He  drew  near  un- 
observed, and*  presently  descried  a  stee 
(ladder)  reaching  from  amongst  them  up 
into  a  cloud.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
presence  of  mortal  discovered,  than  all 
made  &  busy  retreat  up  the  stee.  Jack 
rushed  forward,  doubtless  firmly  deter- 
mined to  follow  them  into  faiiyland,  but 
arrived  too  late.  They  had  effected 
their  retreat,  and  quickly  drawing  up  the 
stee,  they  shut  the  doud  and  disap- 
peared. And,  in  the  concluding  words 
of  Jack^s  story,  which  afterwards  be- 
came proverbiiJ  in  that  neighbourhood, 
'  jaDce  gane,  ae  gane,  and  niver  saw  mair 
o'  them.*  The  grandson  of  the  man  who 
tims  strangely  witnessed  the  last  appari- 
tion of  the  fairies,  himself  an  old  man, 
was  appealed  to  not  long  ago  on  the 
truth  of  this  tradition.  Having  listened 
to  the  account  of  it  already  printed,  he 
declared  '  it  was  a'  true,  however,  for  he 
heard  his  grandfather  tell  it  many  a 
time.'" 

We  the  more  readily  qnote  this 
story,  because  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  genaine  delnsioo,  or  trick  of  the 
imagination.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Jack  Wilson  really  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  what  be  described.  The 
mist,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  beer 
working  in  his  brain,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  fairies,  and  some  biblical 
recollections  of  Jacob's  ladder,  ao- 
ooant  very  satisfactorily  for  his  vision, 
and  he  just  tells  us  so  much  as  he 
saw.  The  stee  was  drawn  up,  and 
there  an  end  of  it.  Our  Cumberland 
peasantry  are  not  an  inventive  or 
imaginative  race.  They  just  have 
an  honest  delusion  occasionally,  or 
they  repeat  some  absurd  tradition, 
but  they  do  not  consciously  set  their 
iDgennity  or  imagination  to  work  to 
o6ntrtve  legends  or  conjure  up  spirits. 
Mr.  Grofton  Croker  would  have  found 
amongst  them  very  scanty  materials 
on  which  to  exercise  his  pleasant 
powers  of  narrative. 
t  We  have  an  instance  of  this  stoli- 

dity of  the  Cumberland  peasant  in 
the  name  given  to  the  famous  Druid- 


ical  circle  near  Penrith.  It  is  called 
Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  But 
ask  for  any  legend  or  histor]^  of  this 
strange  and  uncouth  Niobe  in  stone, 
and  you  will  find  none  whatever. 
The  Cumberland  imagination  got  so 
far  as  to  see  a  rude  similitude  be- 
tween these  npriffbt  atones  and  a  tali 
woman  and  her  daughters.  Such  rude 
similitude  forced  itself  on  the  slug- 
gish imagination,  but  prompted  no 
legend  or  fable  to  account  for  the 
strange  apparition  of  a  mother  and 
daughters  transformed  to  stone  in 
that  desolate  spot  If  an  Irishman 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  this  name 
to  thtt  stones,  he  must  have  gone  far- 
ther still ;  he  would  have  coined  half- 
a-dozen  histories  to  account  for  the 
terrible  transmutation. 

The  late  Professor  Wilson,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  criticisms  on  Shake- 
speare, has  remarked  on  the  perplex- 
ity into  which  the  reader  is  thrown 
when  he  attempts  to  form  to  himself 
any  image  of  the  fairies  of  Midsum- 
mer Night^s  Dream,  He  is  required 
at  one  time  to  think  of  them  as  of 
the  stature  of  men  and  women ;  at 
another  time  as  being  no  larger  than 
insects.  They  make  love  to  men — 
they  hide  in  the  blossom  of  a  cow- 
slip. But  this  perplexity  accompa- 
nies us  also  throughout  the  traditions 
and  popular  stories  which  Shake- 
speare adopted.  He  took  them  as 
he  found  them.  Perhaps  he  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  their  incongrui- 
ties without  forming  a  new  mytho- 
logy, which  would  no  longer  have 
the  sanction  of  popular  credulity. 
We  hear  of  the  fairies  dancing  in  the 
shape  of  most  diminutive  creatures 
by  moonlight  on  the  grass,  and  the 
next  moment  these  delicate  elves 
have  large  changeling  babies  to  dis- 
pose of,  which  they  surreptitiously 
place  in  some  honest  country  woman  s 
cradle.  The  only  hypothesis  that 
can  extricate  us  from  the  difficulty 
is,  that  these  ethereal  spirits  had  no 
fixed  definite  form,  but  were  capable 
of  assuming  what  shape  they  pleased. 
And  this  we  are  expressly  told  in  the 
veritable  ballad  of  The  Tawig  Tarn- 
lane,  which  may  be  read  in  Scott's 
Border  Minstrelsy,  was  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  race  of  fairies.  One 
of  them  tells  us : 
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*•  Bat  ire  ttiat  lire  In  Fairyland 
No  BickneBS  know  or  pain ; 
I  quit  my  body  wlien  I  will, 
And  take  to  it  again. 

Onr  shape  and  siae  we  cai\  conTert 

To  either  large  or  small; 
An  old  nat-8heU*8  the  same  to  at 

As  is  the  lofty  hall. 

We  sleep  in  rose-buds  soft  and  nreet, 

We  revel  in  the  stream, 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind, 

Or  i^de  on  the  sonbeam." 

Next  to  the  chapter  on  Fairies 
stands  one  upon  Holy  Wells,  If  it 
conld  be  wished  that  any  supersti- 
tion should  remain  amongst  ns,  it  is 
that  which  attached  a  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  to  the  pure  spring.  In  oi^  way 
or  the  other  we  would  have  all  men 
worship  water — ^the  giver  of  healthy 
and  the  cleanser  from  all  impurities. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  fairies, 
Mr  Sullivan  appears  to  have  no  doubt 
that  our  water-spirits  were  originally 
brought  to  us  from  some  Uothlc 
mythology.  They  were  afterwards 
transformed  into,  or  replaced  by,  the 
saints  of  the  medieval  church.  "  As 
the  Midsummer  bone-fires  were  trans- 
ferred to  St  John,  so  did  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  receive  the  wells 
amongst  them." 

But,  alas  I  we  do  not  find  the 
spring  worshipped  or  reverenced 
simply  as  t^e  beautiful  and  perpetual 
gift  of  Gk»d  f'j  all  mankina.  There 
must  be  some  muraculons  power  of 
healing  attached  to  it  in  order  to 
attract  its  devotees.  Some  of  the 
wells  are  said  to  be  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  thus  really  to  possess  medi- 
cinal properties.  But  if  we  had  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  reported  cures, 
we  are  persuaded  that  these  ohaly- 
beates  would  not  be  found  to  have 
been  more  effective  or  remedial  than 
the  rest  Happily  for  us  our  diseases 
run  a  certain  course,  and,  in  the  mar 
jority  of  cases,  heal  themselves ;  in 
other  words,  the  human  body  is  a 
self-regulating  nMchine,  and  the  very 
disorder  prompts  to  some  remedial 
action.  Thus,  we  get  ill  and  we  get 
well  again;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  we  attribute  to  the  apothecary 
and  lus  drugs  what  was  the  simple 
work  of  nature.  The  same  daas  of 
people  who  formerly  trusted  to  some 
mysterious  well,  now  refer  all  their 
cures  to  HoUoway's  PiUs^  and  to 
that  phister  which  bears  the  wondffl^ 
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faX  name  of  HMoU.    And  we  my 

add  further,  that  what  effiact  hm 
produced  on  the  system  by  bopeind 
expectation  of  a  miraculous  core,  ii 
to  some  extent  obtained  by  &ith  in 
the  pill  and  the  plaster. 

Mr  Sullivan  tells  us  an  amonilg 
story  of  a  worthy  clergyman  who  had 
reason  to  reprove  his  parishionera  for 
resorting,  in  a  very  superstition 
frame  of  mind,  to  a  certain  St  Mad- 
drones  well.  One  day  it  happened 
that  he  met  a  woman  returning  from 
this  well  with  a  bottle  of  the  precious 
water  in  her  hand.  He  leotored  her 
gravely  on  her  superstition ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  old  woman,  perceiving 
that  he  himself  was  not  altogether 
right,  persuaded  him  to  taste  the 
water,  and  "  it  cured  him  of  the  colic" 
After  this  the  repute  of  St  Maddroo's 
well  might  very  foirly  survive  for 
another  century. 

The  patient  was  sometimeB  r^ 
quired  to  do  more  than  drink  the 
water — ^he  was  to  be  the  whole  night 
long  by  the  side  of  the  well.  Sack 
prescription,  we  presume,  was  fol- 
lowed only  in  the  summer,  and  by 
the  more  robust  order  of  paUents. 
All  were  required  to  make  some 
ofiering.  In  some  places  theythrev 
bread  and  cheese  and  mon^  into  the 
wdl.  If  there  was  much  of  the 
bread  and  cheese,  it  would  not  have 
improved  the  flavour  of  the  water. 
Other  offering8--as  thdr  own  cast-off 
rags — they  had  the  consideration  to 
himg  upon  a  neighbouring  bosh. 
The  resort  to  wells  is  perhaps  eves 
now  not  quite  relinquished.  Till 
very  lately  there  were  annual  meetp 
ings  at  several  of  them,  but  these  had 
degenerated  into  a  sort  of  oonotiy 
fair.  Wrestling  and  other  sports 
formed  the  amusement  of  the  day, 
and  the  drinking  was  not  limited  to 
the  water  of  the  well ;  or  if  it  wis, 
that  water  had  become  miracakmsly 
endowed  with  the  properties  of  beer 
and  brandy.  Intoxication  led  to 
qnarrehr,  to  fights  and  other  dis- 
orders ;  and  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
good*neighbouiiiood  irere  very  glad  to 
get  such  meeting  suppressed. 

The  superstitious  worship  of  wells 
may  mdeed  be  expected  to  die  ont 
from  amongst  us,  when  the  son  of  a 
Oamberland  peasant  may  be  seen 
walking  from'  spring  to  spnag  with 
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that  magical  iDfltmment  in  his  boeom 
which  we  call  a  thermometer.    Jonik 
than    Otley,  long  known  thronffboat 
the  Lake  district,  and  who  has  lately 
fallen    adeep  with  the  patriarchs — 
himself  a  venerable  patriarch — haont- 
ed  the  springs  of  his  native  vales  and 
moantains  with  a  devotion  that  woald 
have  done  honour  to  the  poet  and  the 
man  of  science.    He  visited  them  at 
night  and  at  morning,  at  all  honrs 
azid   in  all  seasons,  registering  their 
temperature,    which     in    some    in- 
stances,   varies   bnt   a   few   degrees 
thronghont   the    year,    winter    and 
sammer ;    and  a  love  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  science  was  stirring  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  for  he  would 
dear  away  all  weeds,  all  corruptioD 
and  decay  of  any  kind  that  haa  ga- 
thered  round  tte  sprfbg,  and  would 

Slant  fresh  roots  of  the  primrose  and 
yacintb,  or  other  flowers,  round  its 
borders.  Jonathan  Otley  sleeps  with 
bis  fathers,  but  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
will  preserve  his  memory. 

Simple  son  of  a  peasant,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  of  any  academical 
training — ^no  schooling,  wat  he  could 
remember,  but  "a  short  time  at 
Elter  Water  "  — he  penetrates  into 
the  geological  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains around  him,  so  that  Professor 
Sedgwick  can  somewhere  speak  of 
**  the  system,  of  the  Lake  mountains 
first  made  out  by  Mr,  Otley"  He 
reads,  and  he  writes — writes  in  a 
simple,  manly,  descriptive  manner — 
and  gives  to  the  tourist  that  original 
Guide  to  the  district,  which  has  been 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  works 
of  the  ^ame  description,  and  which 
even  now  is  preferred  by  some  to  its 
successors. 

Ooming  firom  Ambleside,  you  de* 
sceod  by  a  winding  road  into  the 
vale  of  Keswick;  and  as  you  look 
from  your  open  carriage,  or,  better 
8tUl,  firom  the  top  of  a  stage-coach, 
yon  have  perhaps  the  very  finest 
view  that  can  be  commanded  from 
aoy  high-road  in  England.  Skiddaw 
lies  to  your  right,  and  a  gronp  of 
lulls,  of  which  Grisedale  Pike  forms 
the  central  and  loftiest  point,  rises 
^p  before  you.  This  group,  which, 
when  you  are  on  the  lake  of  Der- 
wentwater,  seems  to  crouch  down  by 
the  side  of  the  lake^  and  to  be  re- 
markable only  for  the   beauty  and 


variety  of  its  mdulations,  and  the 
richness  of  its  colouring,  rises  as  you 
rise,  and,  seen  from  this  elevated 
position,  fills  the  skv  with  a  quite 
Alpine  grandeur:  that  is,  if  the 
light  and  shadows  fkvour  you;  for 
the  effect  of  our  Oumberland  moun- 
tains depends  much  on  the  state  of 
the  air,  and  the  falling  of  the  lights. 
We  must  leave  it  to  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster fully  to  explain  bow  all  this  na* 
tural  magic  is  effected,  but  it  is  the 
light  and  the  air  together  which 
build  up  our  mountains  to  the  sub- 
lime proportions  they  sometimes  as- 
sume. What  at  one  time  seems  but 
a  melancholy  range  of  hills,  will  ex- 
pand and  elevate  and  throw  out  its 
j^lowing  peakd  and  summits  far  into 
infinite  space;  for  there  is  a  sub- 
limity of  distance  as  well  as  of  alti- 
tude. Ton  will  not  sigh  for  the 
Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  if  me  sun  sets 
propitiously  as  you  descend  into  Kes- 
wick. On  the  last  resting-place  of 
this  winding  road,  which  is  called 
Brow  Top,  stands  a  farmhouse,  with 
its  whitewashed  walls.  In  a  little 
room  at  the  back  of  that  farmhouse 
lived  Jonathan  Otlev  for  many  years, 
working  and  studying,  a  solitary 
bachelor  —  working  as  a  mechanic, 
first  in  making  baskets,  then  in  mend- 
ing clocks  and  watches — sometimes 
employed  in  surveying  land,  some- 
times as  a  guide  amongst  the  moun- 
tains by  scientific  tourists — and  find- 
ing his  sole  recreation  in  nature,  or 
in  the  books  which  taught  him  how 
to  observe  nature.    Economy  was  a 

Cicable  virtue  m  those  days.  "  At 
'  Top,  for  his  lodging  and  four 
meals  a-day  (and  good  ones  too\  the 
modest  charge  was  four  shillings 
a- week.'' 

We  ffather  these  and  other  facts 
from  a  brief  bnt  very  graceful  me- 
moir, which  has  be^  prefixed  to 
Jonathan  Otiey's  Original  Guide- 
Book,  by  one  who  knew  the  old 
man  well,  and  who  himself  takes  a 
warm  interest,  both  as  a  man  of 
science  and  as  a  philanthropist,  in 
whatever  concerns  the  beautiful  dis- 
trict in  which  he  has  pitched  his  tent 
Jonathan  Otley  knew  and  loved  the 
Lakes  before  Wordsworth  sang  of 
them,  or  any  of  our  poets  had  come 
to  live  amongst  them.  "Grasmere 
was,  during  his  youth|   the  *  little 
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unsaspeoted  Paca^iae'  which  Gray 
(who  in  his  last  illnees  passed  throagh 
the  vale  aboat  the  time  Jonathan  was 
born)  describes  in  that  exquisite  let* 
ter  which  has  gone  through  every 
guide  book  and  tourist^s  journal  down 
to  the  present  day.  ...  In  his  time 
Skiddaw  was  clothed  down  to  his  feet 
in  rich  flowing  robes  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  gorse."  The  memoir 
thus  records  the  triumphant  moment 
of  Jonathan  Otiey's  life, — ^Jouathan 
himself  is  the  speaker:  *'0n  Sep 
teruber  10,  1823,  I  went  u|)  aloDg 
the  Galden  from  Mosedale  with  Mr. 
Sedgwick.  When  I  proposed  to  re- 
turn, Air.  Sedgwick  threw  off  his  coat 
and  went  on :  I  went  across,  and 
showed  him  where  granite  appeared, 
near  the  foot  of  Wily  Gill.^*  This 
enabled  the  geologist  to  lay  down 
with  confidence  the  structure  of  the 
whole  group  of  mountains. 

**  It  wad  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ot- 
ley,'^  continues  the  memoir,  **  that  he 
had  a  great  love  for  wells  and  springs 
of  pure  water.  One  of  these  near 
the  Greta  at  Keswick,  known  as 
*  Jonathan  Otley^s  Well,'  has  been 
carefully  protected  by  some  of  his 
frieods.  We  were  once  guided  by 
the  childlike  veteran  —  childlike  in 
his  love  and  reverence  for  Nature — 
to  another  fine  spring,  known  by  the 
beautiful  name  of  *  The  Fairy  Keld,* 
hidden  in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of 
Walla  Crag.  To  another  fine  spring 
on  Barrow  Common  we  have  more 
than  once  accompanied  him,  and  re- 
collect the  interest  the  good  old  man 
took  in  keeping  it  sweet  and  clean. 
In  his  note-boolu  we  observe  various 
entries  relating  to  this  well. — *  July 
4,  1851,  planted  hyacinth  bulbs  above 
the  well  on  Barrow  side.*  It  is  truly 
touching  and  instructive  to  glance 
over  those  note  books,  these  records 
of  so  long  a  life,  all  tending  to  one 
end  —  the  illustration  of  his  native 
mountains  and  valep.  The  winds, 
the  waters,  the  rocks,  the  flowers, 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
trict—these have  continually  occu- 
pied his  mind ;  he  goes  on,  year  afttr 
year,  chronicling  the  day  on  which 
the  crocus  first  peeps,  and  the  a[>ple 
blossom  falls,  and  the  snow  first 
appears  on  Skiddaw;  and  is  never 
weary  of  speculating  about  frost, 
and  do*' '         '  '  ^9."     The  writer 


of  the  memoir  ezpreraes  a  wish  that 
some  permanent  monument  shodd 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
passed  so  blameless  or  so  usefbl  % 
life.  But  if  that  well  near  the  GreU 
will  still  preserve  the  name  it  now 
bears  of  "Jonathan  Otiey'e  Well; 
could  mortal  man  wish  for  a  fairer 
monument  ? 

After  this  digreanon — ^which  nny 
be  excused  in  Maga^  who  exerdsa  i 
certain  traditional  supervision  over 
all  that  concerns  the  Lake  district— 
we  return  to  Mr.  Sullivan *8  book.  We 
have  come  to  the  chapter  on  ^'i^ 
craft.  The  subject  is  very  temptiog, 
but  we  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  it,  nor  to  forget 
that  our  only  object  here  is  to  oote 
the  present  or  kte  condition  in  these 
superstitious  beliefs  of  the  counties  of 
Oumberland  and  Westmoreland 

The  idea  of  spiritual  beings,  of 
greatly  superior  power  to  man,  sob- 
mi  tting,  nevertheless,  to  his  control, 
and  obeying  his  commands,  appears 
at  first  sight  most  extraordinary.  We 
suppose  the  link  between  the  gepenl 
belief  ot  supernatural  and  divine 
powers  to  whom  homage  is  doe,  aod 
this  perversion  of  the  religions  seiiU- 
ment,  will  be  found  in  the  notioo 
that  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  sa- 
crifices and  forms  of  prayer,  have  in 
themselves  an  inherent  virtue;  they 
in  a  manner  compel  the  gods  to  grant 
what  the  worshipper  has  in  due  form 

Eetitioned  for.  When  this  notioo 
as  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  it 
needs  only  to  suppose  a  malevolent 
instead  of  a  benevolent  deity,  and  we 
have  witchcraft.  To  this  roost  be 
added  one  other  element  This  wor- 
ship is  a  religio  iUieita ;  it  is  stigma- 
tis^  as  a  crime;  it  falls,  tbererore, 
into  the  hands  -of  the  vilest  and  most 
ignorant;  and  both  god  aod  wor 
shipper  sink  to  the  lowest  possible 
degradation. 

If  there  were  even  more  remaios 
than  there  are  of  this  detestable 
superstition  amongst  the  uDedocated 
classes,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  oa 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  (reckooiof 
by  the  life  of  a  nation)  since  Fairfax, 
the  translator  of  Tasso,  was  the  pro- 
secutor in  a  case  of  witchcraft--he 
having  maintained  that  bis  own 
children  were  bewitched ;  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  Rdig«f 
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Medieif  was  sammoned  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial  for  this  imaginary  crime, 
and  gave  the  most  nnphilosophical 
evidenoe  tliat  oonld  possibly  have 
been  devised  ;  for  he  admitted  that 
the  symptoms  of  the  bewitched  per- 
son were  the  natural  consequences  of 
certain  probable  causes,  but  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  in  this  case  they 
had  been  heightened  by  witchcraft. 
When  we  reflect,  therefore,  how  al- 
most entirely  this  superstition  has 
died  away,  we  may  justly^oongratn- 
late  ourselves.  "  My  informant,"  says 
Mr.  Sullivan,  ^^  himself  knew  a  witch, 
and  remembers  oftentimes  at  night 
seeing  her  house  a  blaze  of  fire,  illu- 
mining the  darkness  around.'^  But 
we  suspect  that  ^^  my  informant" 
was  amusing  himself  by  telling  pal- 
pable lies.  ^^  He  was  once  at  the 
Wting  of  a  hare  that  took  refuge  in 
a  4eath,^  the  doors  of  which  were 
closed..  On  entering,  there  stood  the 
old  mtch,  the  bare  of  course  having 
disappeared.  He  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  Uie  metamorphosia,  but  his 
companiona,  who  were  used  to  this 
sort  offing,  said  it  was  not  the  first 
time  tliey  had  hunted  that  old  witch." 
The  narrator  of  this  stoiy  evidently 
believed  it  as  little  as  Mr.  Sullivan 
himself.  To  record  such  stories  is  a 
mistake,  because  we  do  not  get  even 
at  the  fact  of  any  one's  credulity. 

A  sort  of  Dr.  Faustns,  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Lickborrow,  flourished 
in  Westmoreland  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  story,  evidently 
^brica^Ml  upon  older  legends,  is  told 
of  his  servant  entering  into  his  study, 
and,  by  reading  in  a  magical  book 
that  lay  open,  raising  the  devil  and  a 
high  wind,  and  causing  much  mi»- 
chief  beside.  Another  professor  who 
lived  in  the  last  century  published  a 
book  himself  upon  the  Bhick  Art,  and 
from  this  book  Mr.  Sullivan  gives 
us  a  very  amusing  extract 

'*  Another  of  the  wise  men  of  West- 
moreland, who  flourished  during  the  last 
eentary,  gained  for  himself  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  learned  man  and  a  good 
man,  and  one  who  never  used  his  powers 
for  evil  His  book,  inscribed  *  Dr.  Foir- 
er's  Book  of  Black  Art/  is  still  in  exist- 
enccw  It  treats  of  the  motions  of  the 
beayenly  bodies^  and  shows  some  know- 
ledge of  astronomy.  His  speculations 
about  the  man  in  the  moon  are^  however, 
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not  of  a  very  advanced  kind.  '  In  this 
lesser  luminary/  he  saya»  *  there  is  visi- 
ble to  all  the  inhabitants  round  this 
earthly  globe  the  likeness  of  a  man  with 
a  great  tree  upon  his  shoulder.  It  is  said 
he  did  steal  it,  and  being  accused,  he 
denied,  and  wished  if  he  stole  it,  he 
might  leap  with  it  into  the  moon.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  real  natural  substance 
of  the  man  and  the  thorn,  but  the  ap- 
pearing likeness  set  in  the  moon  by  the 
handiwork  of  the  Lord  Almighty  for  a 
public  warning  to  all  people  around  this 
earthlyglobe  to  refrain  from  doingwrong 
in  anything  by  word  or  by  deed.'  Until 
very  lately  it  was  believed  there  was 
great  danger  in  opening  this  book." 

How  could  Mr.  Sullivan  say  that 
Mr.  Fairer's  speculations  on  the  man 
in  the  moon  were  not  of  an  "ad- 
vanced kind  I"  We  see  in  him  the 
forerunner  'of  the  whole  learned 
school  of  rationalistic  interpretation. 
How  firmly  he  holds  the  legend  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  otlier  he 
moulds  and  modifies  it  to  suit  the 
taste  of  a  scientific  age;  and  mark 
how  cautiously  he  preserves  the  mo- 
ral use  of  the  narrative,  though  the 
narrative  itself  is  entirely  trans- 
formed. True,  the  veritable  man 
and  tree  were  not  carried  off  to  the 
moon — ^110  such  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, or  is  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon 
any  terrestrial  thiof— yet  the  appear- 
ing likeness  is  there  set  for  a  public' 
warning  to  all  people  round  this  earth- 
ly globe.  Without  doubt  Dr.  Fairer 
may  claim  to  have  anticipated  the  ra- 
tionalistic method  of  explaining  the 
miraculous  legend.  Does  any  one 
know  whether  the  doctor  was  of  Grer- 
mon  descent  ?  or  may  we  claim  this 
anticipator  of  a  learned  scliool  as  a 
genuine  Westmoreland  man  ? 

"  Persons  possessed  of  the  *  evil  eye* 
are  still  remembered  and  spoken  of,  but 
I  cannot  hear  of  any  such  now  living. 
It  was  better  to  make  a  long  circuit  thou 
to  meet  oi^e  of  these  ominous  individuals, 
especially  in  the  morning.  Like  the 
witches,  they  seemed  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge their  evil  power,  alleging  it  to  be.  a 
misfortune  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith 
on  old'  man  of  this  class  is  spoken  o( 
who,  when  he  met  the  milk-girls  return- 
ing from  the  field  or  *byre/  used  to 
warn  them  to  '  cover  their  milk,'  add- 
ing, that  whatever  was  the  consequence 
he  '  couldn't  help  it'  " 
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The  devil  may  well  withdraw  his 
powers  to  work  evil  irom  people  who 
have  become  so  scrapalons  in  the 
Q9e  of  them.  A,  .man  with  the  evil 
eye  will  not  even  turn  the  milk  sour 
by  looking  at  it.  Here  Mr.  Sullivan 
introduces  ns  to  a  singalar  belief  or 
hypothesis,  of  a  scientific  character, 
which  still  lingers  among  a  few  rnral 
inhabitants ;  it  is,  that  ^*  the  dark  or 
shadowed  part  of  the  moon  is  capable 
or  incapable  of  containing  water  ac- 
cording as  its  obliquity  is  greater  or 
lees.  *•  I  think  it*s  drawing  to  rain, 
Robert.'  *  Nay,  net  it — ^it  Ml  nin  rain 
— t'  moon  can  hod  nea  watter.' "  But 
there  is  this  inconvenience  attending 
the  h3rpothesis,  that  the  most  oppo- 
site conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
this  fact  that  the  moon  can  hold  no 
water.  If  it  can  hold  jio  water,  it 
may  let  it  all  fall  down  in  rain ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  prognostic  that  it 
will  rain  may  be  heard,  "  because  t' 
moon  hods  nea  watter!^' 

'  Upon  the  whole  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that,  for  inhabitants 
of  a  mountainous  region,  the  Cum- 
berland peasantry  were  an  unimagi- 
native people.  Perhaps  it  is  alto- 
gether a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
dwellers  amongst  mountains  are  like- 
ly to  have  their  fancy  stimulated  un- 
less they  are  educated  persons.  A 
man  who  comes  from  the  city,  who 
has  had  his  nund  exercised,  feels  a 
potent  influence  from  grand  scenery ; 
but  scenery  alone  will  not  educate  a 
man  or  stimulate  his  fancy.  Those 
who  trust  much  to  race,  and  who 
think  the  Scandinavian  less  poetic 
than  the  Celt,  would  perhaps  refer  us 
here  to  the  supposed  descent  of  the 
people  of  Cumberland  irom  the  Scan- 
dinavian or  the  Dane.  **  Norse  is  in 
the  ascendant,'^  as  Mr.  Sullivan  says. 
Mr.  Craig  Gibson,  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  sums 
up  the  matter  thus : — *^  The  balance 
of  proof  is  heavily  in  favour  of  the 
sappodtion  that  the  Danes,  or  rather 
Norwegians,  are  the  principal  stock 
from  which  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  district  are  descended." 
These   North  men,  whatever   their 


title,  were  rich  enough  in  mjtbok^- 
cal  £Eibles  ;  but  they  had,  withal,  ^ 
peculiarity,  that  they  trusted  mvA 
more  to  their  own  right  hand  aad 
their  own  good  sword  than  to  any 
help  from  their  gods.  There  is  a  &• 
mous  speech  reported  of  an  old5oIa^ 
man — ^*  I  believ  eneitber  in  idols  nor 
demons ;  I  put  my  sole  trust  in  m 
own  strength  of  body  and  coorage  of 
soul."  Something  of  this  stordj  s# 
dependence,  this  practical  material- 
ism, may  be  supposed  to  have  descend- 
ed to  tiie  Cumberland  peasantry,  b; 
those  who  are  quite  satisfied  of  the 
lineage  here  ascribed  to  them. 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  speaking  of  their 
physical  qualities — ^tbeir  health  and 
longevity — says  :  "  Thar  Soandiiu- 
vian  descent,  their  constant  exposon 
to  a  highly  oxygenised  atmosphee 
(we  presume  Mr.  Gibson  has  tested 
the  atmosphere  and  found  in  i^thii 
abundance  of  oxygen),  and  other  fo^ 
tunate  circumstances,  lead  to  health 
and  longevity.  ...  I  have  urn 
in  a  cottage  the  living  representatiTtf 
of  the  extremes  of  five  generatioitf; 
and,  in  another  adjoining,  a  fanuly  of 
children  who  had  fourteen  hviiig  an- 
cestors— ^their  parents,  their  grand- 
parents, and  all  their,  eight  great- 
grand-parents  being  still  alive  1" 

Did  Mr.  Gibson  have  this  UJ>Um 
vifxmt  presented  before  him,  or  was 
he  contented  with  the  report  that  the 
children  gave  him?  One  seems  to  be 
reading  a  part  of  that  well-known 
chapter  in  Blackstone  where  he  shows 
how  many  ancestors  eadi  one  of » 
may  boast,  and  seeing  it  iUosMed 
before  our  eyes. 

There  is  more  matter  yet  in  Mr. 
Sullivan's  book — chapters  upon  appi* 
ritions  and  giants,  bargheist  and  50^ 
gle  ;  but  we  begin  to  feel  that  we 
have  had  enough,  for  once  (and  espe- 
cially in  these  stirring  times),  of  this 
antiquated  lore,  and  suspect  that  oar 
readers  will  have  the  same  feeling- 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  we  wiu 
abruptly  take  our  leave  of  theserffl 
superstitions  and— with  all  good 
wishes— of  Mr.  Sullivan. 
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Thb  son  of  the  oelebrat^  Dean 
Buckland  may  seem  to  have  a  hered- 
itary right  to  instrnct  ns  tonching 
rtie  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,'* 
only  by  the  laws  of  suggestion.  We 
natnrally  expected  that  they  would 
be  pals&ontological  curiosities — cer- 
tainly nothing  more  modem  than 
BeliquitB  BiiuviancB.  Having  no 
stomach  for  the  Ichthyosauri,  and 
other  extinct  monsters  of  Geology, 
we  were  somewhat  shy  of  dipping 
into  Mr.  Buokland's  Curiosities ;  but 
observing  that  his  first  chapter  had 
the  delectable  title  of  "  A  Hunt  in  a 
Horse-pond,"  our  curiosity  about  his 
Curiosities  was  highly  quickened,  and 
inoontinently  we  proceeded  to  read, 
and  drew  not  bridle  until  the  assist- 
ant sargeon  of  Her  Migesty^s  2d  Life 
Guards  pulled  us  up  at  the  insuper- 
able finis.  In  saying  so,  we  are  inci- 
dentally bestowing  the  highest  praise 
on  Mr.  Buckland's  volume.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  amusing  milange,  abound- 
ing in  cnrious  information,  written  in 
a  discursive  and  gay  style,  with  quiet 
gleams  here  and  there  of  genial  wit. 
Mr.  Buckland  is  evidently  a  patient, 
skilful,  enthusiastic,  and  original  ob- 
server. It  is  marvellous  what  he  finds 
in  a  horse-pond.  He  proves  it  to  be 
a  little  hmMB.  He  finds  "9aleable 
articles"  in  it.  Probably  he  could 
live  on  it.  Evidently,  he  has  lived 
much  in  it.  He  is  impassionedly 
fond  of  the  lower  creatures — espe- 
cially creeping  things.  He  knows 
more  of  firogs,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
than  any  man  living.  He  has  ob- 
served them  db  ovo,  through  all  their 
transformations,  until  they  reached 
perfect  froghood.  He  expounds  the 
cnrious  provision  for  their  hyberna- 
tion— tells  us  all  about  their  croaking, 
and  how  their  croaking  is  produced. 
The  cause  of  croaking  in  the  genus 
homo  is  yet  obscure.  The  "  showers 
of  frogs,"  of  which  the  press  from 
time  to  time  admonishes  us,  are 
utterly  dissipated  by  Mr.  Buckland. 
Was  this  wise  ?  The  "  penny-a-liners" 


will  be  aU  against  him.  Like  their 
betters,  they  live  partially  on  frogs. 
Mr.  Buckland  has  dissected  dead 
frogs — ^has  ate  cooked  frog&— has 
swallowed  live  frogs;  or,  to  speak 
with  historic  precision,  he  has  opened 
his  month  wide  and  allowea  the 
paludine  leaper  to  jump  down  the 
"  red  lane"  to  the  abyss  below 
(P.  18). 

This  is  not  given  as  a  curiosity  of 
Natural  History,  nor  does  Mr.  Buck- 
land  seem  to  require  such  devotion  to 
the  study  of  natural  science  in  his 
pupil,  that,  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
mto  the  habits  of  the  JRana  aquaUca^ 
he  should  turn  his  interior  into  a 
horse-pond.  From  the  feat  of  "  leap- 
frog" adverted  to,  Mr.  Buckland^s 
friends  seem  to  have  ascribed  a  tend- 
ency to  croaking  in  our  author.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unwarrantable  sur- 
mise. At  least  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  volume,  so  fiu*  from  croaking, 
he  chirps  cheerfully  as  a  grasshopper. 
Moreover,  frogs  are  always  happy 
when  they  croak,  and  it  was  in  Bobo- 
tian  ignorance  of  frog-life  that  the 
word  was  used  to  describe  the  irra- 
tional groanings  of  the  human  biped. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  humah  croaker 
is  not  really  unhappy.  He  is  a  miseiy 
to  his  friends,  but  is  he  so  to  himself? 
Nay,  he  cherishes  his  gloom  and 
gloats  over  it.  His  lugubrious  voice 
is  music  to  his  own  ear.  He  is  an 
ill-used  and  neglected  man,  and  he 
ingeniously  aggrandises  his  fancied 
ills.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  bewtdl 
them.  If  sympathy  does  not  come, 
that  only  adds  to  his  pleasure.  Like 
Charles LamVs  ^^convalescent,"  he  is 
"his  own  sympathiser;"  and  under 
the  doleful  mask  which  he  wears,  he 
ei^joys  a  delicious  inward  self-com- 
placency. If  tJiis  view  be  right,  thea 
the  term  is  not  used  so  anomalously, 
and  the  philosophy  of  language  is 
in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of 
croaking.  That  curious  old  writer, 
Felix  SlaiCer,  tells  us  of  a  man  who 
fancied  that  he  had  one  of  Arisfeo- 
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phanea'  frogs  in  his  belly,  and  who 
took  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  view 
of  relieving  himself  of  the  intruder. 
We  recommend  a  course  less  circuitous 
and  expensive.  Let  any  one  so  situ- 
ated, go  and  read  Buckland^s  Curio- 
sities. Their  perusal  will  infallibly 
remove  any  melancholy  that  is  not  of 
the  "  green  and  yellow"  type. 

There  are  fissures  at  the  corners  of 
the  frog's  mouth,  which  admit  the 
external  protrusion  of  certain  blad- 
der-like cheek-pouches,  and  these 
are  inflated  from  the  windpipe,  and 
with  these  instrum,ents  the  croaking 
noise  is  produced.  The  male  frog 
alone  possesses  these  voice-sacs,  and 
Mr.  Buckland  supposes  that  their  use 
is  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  the 
lady  of  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  frog  is  a  dumb  dog  when  the 
tender  passion  is  not  on  him,  but 
when  he  would  "  a- wooing  go,"  gal- 
lantly does  he  blow  his  amorous  ac- 
claim. To  Madam  Frog  the  song  is 
sweeter  than  any  Sappho  ev6r  sung, 
and  she  is  as  much  charmed  as  the 
thrush  is  with  her  gallant  mate 
perched  on  the  neighbouring  elm- 
top,  piping  impetuously  his  melli- 
fluous notes.  In  the  month  of  April, 
what  is  finer  than  a  symphonious 
frog-pond!  We  have  our  pet  pond 
that  we  duly  visit.  The  south  wind 
has  been  blowing.  All  nature  is 
feeling  the  genial  power  of  the  sea- 
son. The  little  celandine,  with  starry 
eyes,  gems  the  bank;  and,  lower 
down,  with  its  roots  drinking  nour- 
ishment from  the  pond,  the  water- 
marigold  raises  aloft  its  glowing 
flower,  and  gazee  ardently  at  the 
sun;  the  bees,  humming  in  ecstasy, 
are  getting  the  first  sip  of  the  season 
from  the  osiered  margin;  the  rib- 
bon-like foliage  of  the  water-grass  is 
shooting  athwart  the  pond;  above, 
the  heavenly  minstrel  is  '^carolling 
dear  in  her  aerial  tower;"  and  lol 
see  the  frogs  looking  up  with  large, 
mild — ^philosophic  eyes;  and  hear 
how  rapturously  they  proclaim  their 
love.  Go,  thou  bilious,  melanoholi- 
ous,  croaking  biped,  to  Uie  pond.  My 
yellow  friends  there  may  take  fright 
at  thy  vinegar  visage;  but  if  thou 
art  patient  and  contemplative,  they 
will  reveal  themselves  even  to  thee, 
and  teach    thee  a  wisdom   deeper 


than  thine  own.  Go  to  the  pood  and 
studiously  consider  its  treasures  zsA 
marginal  beauties,  and  learn  to  doS 
thy  sad  attire,  and  to  modulate  thy 
voice  to  less  dismal  accents.  Nt- 
ture,  sir,  has  placed  no  gacetUi  la  thy 
cheek  to  mark  thee  out  as  meant  for 
a  croaker,  but  has  given  thee  Bps 
and  tongue  for  the  ntterance  of  & 
deep  and  thoughtful  praise.  Talk  of 
crossing  seas  and  seeking  in  Conti- 
nental travel  the  healing  of  thy  griefe 
and  the  removal  of  thy  ennui.  Cnm- 
brous  cure  for  artificial  woes!  Xa- 
ture^s  medicine  is  near  thy  home. 
and  our  author  could  teach  thee  in 
thy  pensive  moods  to  recreate  thy- 
self on  the  margin  of  his  unpretend- 
ing pond,  when  the  frogs  would  re- 
buke thy  gloom,  and  the  laughing 
flowers  would  beguile  thee  of  thy 
fancied  ills.  "  Nature  is  never  mef- 
ancholy,"  says  Coleridge,  and  u 
"  Wilkes  was  no  Wilkesite,"  so  &<^ 
are  no  croakers. 

Mr.  Buckland  brought  with  him 
from  Germany  a  dozen  spedmens  cit 
the  green  tree-frog. 

"  I  started  at  ni^ht  on  my  homeward 
journey  by  the  diligence,  and  I  put  tbt 
bottle  containing  the  frog*  into  the 
pocket  inside  the  diligence.  My  fellow- 
pa  Bsengers  were  sleepy,  smoke-drieJ 
Germans ;  very  little  conversation  took 
place ;  and  after  the  first  mile,  every  one 
settled  himself  to  sleep,  and  soon  all  wen 
snoring.  I  suddenly  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  found  all  the  sleepers  hadbeen  TOMsei 
at  the  same  moment  On  their  sleepy 
faces  were  depicted  fear  and  anger.  Whst 
had  woke  us  all  up  so  suddenly!  The 
morning  was  just  breaking,  and  my  frogs. 
though  in  the  dark  pocket  of  the  coach, 
had  found  it  out,  ana  with  one  accord  all 
twelve  of  them  had  begun  their  monuog 
song.  As  if  at  a  given  signal,  they;  one 
and  all  of  them,  beean  to  croak  aa  M 
aa  ever  they  could.  The  noiae  tteif 
united  concert  made,  seemed,  in  th« 
closed  compartment  of  the  coach,  qoite 
deafening.  Well  might  the  GermaosW 
angry.  They  wanted  to  throw  the  frogs, 
bottle  and  all,  out  of  the  window;  but 
I  gave  the  bottle  a  good  shakiog,  and 
made  the  frogs  keep  quiet" 


"A  good  shaking,"  we 
would  silence  all  croakers.  % 
seems  to  us,  however,  a  very  w»* 
tisfactory  explanation  of  the  cao^ 
why  these  frogs  should  have  indulged 
in  such  a  morning  concert.  Frogs  tf« 
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not  especially  seDsitire  to  the  light 
They  keep  no  vigils  They  are  not 
wont  to  herald  in  the  dawn  of  day. 
They  copy  not  chanticleer,  who  dis- 
tnrbiB  the  dull  ear  of  the  departing 
night  with  his  shrill  clarion.  Horace 
indeed  talks  of  the  fenny  fogs  driv- 
ing away  sleep:  ^^Ran®  palnstres 
avertnnt  somnos."  But  Horace  was 
a  toper,  and  Sol  was  riding  high  in 
his  fiery  car  ere  the  Falemian  cups 
were  slept  off.  Moreover,  these  Ger- 
man frogs '  must  have  been  quick- 
sighted  indeed,  bottled  up  as  tbey 
were  and  deposited  in  the  pocket  of 
a  dusky  Qerman  diligence,  could  they 
have  been  aware  that  the  rosy  morn 
was  reddening  in  the  East.  The  cause 
of  the  concert  is  evident.  The  smoke- 
dried  Germans  were  snoring.  There 
is  a  variety  of  snoring  that  approaches 
indefinitely  near  to'  croaking.  The 
frogs  heard  the  challenge,  and  unani- 
mously responded.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Buckland  has  not  studied 
the  natural  history  of  snoring.  The 
subject,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have 
received  any  competent  discussion. 
The  variety  of  power  in  the  nasal 
organ  is  great.  You  have  the  piomc 
snore,  commencing  on  a  weak  key, 
and  passing  away  into  a  thin  whistle, 
which  we  have  mistaken  for  the  wind 
playing  through  the  keyhole  or  some 
other  cranny.  Then  there  is  the 
great  sonoroas  snore,  pealing  awfully 
through  the  house  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  We  once  had  a  visitor 
with  such  gifted  nostrils  that  we  can 
depone,  that  although  he  did  not 
awaken  any  responsive  concert  in  the 
pond,  he  set  our  two  terriers,  at  dead 
of  night,  into  a  furious  fit  of  barking. 
It  was  a  new  terror  to  them,  and  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing to  BUly  and  Pepper,  that  no  harm 
was  meant — ^that  no  invasion  of  the 
premises  was  threatened — ^that  it  was 
tox  etprmterea  nihil.  The  great  snore 
is  often  varied  by  wild  unearthly  ca- 
dences, harmonising  with  the  howling 
wind  without;  and  in  listening  to 
such  a  performance,  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  sometimes  on  our  solitary 
pillow  we  have  felt  a  little  eery.  But 
the  most  characteristic  and  best  de- 
fined snore  is  the  sudden  quick  con- 
vulsive snore,  properly  described  as  a 
snort.  It  is  as  like  as  may  be  to  the 
snort  of  the  war-horse,  or  to  that  of 


the  starting,  struggling  locomotive, 
for  which  it  has  been  more  than  once 
mistaken  by  a  half-awake  traveller, 
who  had  to  go  by  an  early  train. 
The  locomotive  seems  clearly  to  have 
copied  from  the  human  engine.  If 
Mr.  Backland  wishes  to  study  the  ^ 
subject,  let  him  take  his  station  dur- 
ing night  in  the  lobby  of  the  bedroom- 
flat  of  a  large  hotel.  His  opportuni- 
ties will  be  better  if  the  hotel  is  much 
frequented  by  commercial  gentlemen. 
The  stewed  kidneys  and  stout  gin- 
toddy  in  which  they  indulge  previous 
to  retiring,  form  a  good  basis  for  a 
full  nocturnal  diapason — 
^From  their  fiill  racks  the  gen'roui 
steeds  retire. 

Dropping  ambrosial  foams  and  snort- 
ing fire." 

A  full  rack  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
proved method  of  tuning  the  instru- 
ment It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  a  large  proboscis  is  necessarily 
an  organ  of  great  power.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  huge  cavern  the  air 
seems  to  lose  itself;  and  we  have 
seen  an  insignificant  swab  that  would 
have  outsnored  tibe  most  exaggerated 
Roman'  variety.  There  is  a  nice 
question  in  casuistry — ^whether  a 
sleeper  can  hear  himself  snoring, 
and,  if  he  cannot,  whether  he  can 
awaken  himself  by  his  own  snoring. 
Being  disposed  to  adopt  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  that  question,  we  should 
certainly,  had  we  been  in  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  position,  have  vindicated  our 
frogs,  and  demonstrated,  on  prin- 
ciples of  the  highest  rationalism,  that 
the  drowsy  Germans  had  awakened 
themselves. 

These  green  German  tree-frogs 
came  to  an  unhappy  end.  Mr.  Bu(£- 
land  brought  them  safely  to  Oxford ; 
but  on  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
a  novice  of  a  housemaid,  with  true 
feminine  curiosity,  must  have  a  peep 
into  the  strange  bottle.  No  sooner 
had  she  removed  the  cover  than  she 
was  saluted  with  a  German  croak, 
when,  even  more  frightened  than  the 
sleepy  sages  of  the  diligence,  she  fied, 
leaving  the  bottle  uncovered.  "They 
all  got  loose  in  the  garden,  where,  1 
believe,  the  ducks  ate  them,  for  I 
never  heard  or  saw  them  again. 
These  frogs  cost  six  shillings  each  in 
Oovent  Garden  market  They  are 
not  difficult  to  keep  alive,  as  they 
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will  eat  black  beetles,  and  these  are 
to  be  prooared  at  all  seasons  of  the 
▼ear."  Dear  ducks  these,  Mr.  Back- 
land  I  their  dSje^ni  costing  yon  some 
^ree  pounds  twelve  shillings  current 
coin.  And  thus  the  Gennan  frogs, 
like  many  other  German  things,  ended 
in  quackery. 

Mr.  Buckland  quotes  some  very 
interesting  experiments,  which  we  do 
not  remember  ever  previously  to 
have  read,  that  had  been  made  by 
his  father,  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  possibility  of  the  toad  existing 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
when  enclosed  in  a  block  of  stone  or 
wood.  He  caused  twelve  circular  cells 
to  be  cut  in  a  large  block  of  coarse 
oolite  limestone,  and  twelve  smaller 
cells  in  a  block  of  compact  silicions 
sandstone.  In  each  of  these  cells  a 
toad  was  placed,  and  then  the  cells 
being  carefully  covered'  with  plates 
of  glass  and  slate,  and  cemented  at 
the  edge  with  clay,  the  blocks  were 
buried  in  his  garden  beneath  three 
feet  of  earth.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month every  toad  in  the  ceUs  of  the 
compact  sandstone  was  dead,  while 
the  greater  number  of  those  m  the 
larger  cells  of  porous  limestone  were 
aUve,  although,  with  one  exception, 
they  had  all  diminished  in  weight. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year  the  large  toads  were  also  dead. 
Dr.  Buckland  draws  larger  inferences 
from  these  experiments  than  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant.  There  were  al- 
lowed defects  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted.  The 
toads  were  immured  in  a  cucumber 
frame  for  upwards  of  two  months 
previous  to  their  imprisonment  in 
the  cells.  They  must  have  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  food,  and  been  in 
an  unhealthy  and  emaciated  state. 
Had  they  crept  spontaneously  into  the 
cells  in  good  bodily  condition,  when 
the  natural  torpor  of  hybernisation 
was  falling  upon  them,  the  result 
would  have  been  different,  as  seems 
evidently  proved  by  the  &ct  tiiat 
some  of  them  survived  (and  these 
the  most  healthy)  much  longer  than 
others.  While  Dr.  Buckland  seems 
disposed  from  his  experiments  to 
question  the  possibility  of  frogs  or 
toads  existing  in  a  semianimous  con- 
dition when  enclosed  in  blocks  of 
wood  or  stone,  he  judidously  adds: 


"But  it  still  remains  tobei 
how  long  this  state  of  torpor  isar. 
continue  under  total  excbsMt  W 
food    and    fiiom  external  air;    t^ 
although  the  experimentB  above  n> 
corded  show  that  life  did  uoC  «x:e£<^. 
two  years  in  the  case  of  any  one  >( 
the    individuals  which   formed  tbf 
subjects  of   them,  yet,  for    ree^ 
which  have  been  specified,  they  tn 
not  decisive  to  show  that  a  state '/ 
torpor,  or  suspended  ammaticm,  rap 
not  be  endured  for  a  much  luc^ 
time  by  toads  that  are  healthy  £&' 
well    fed  up  to  the  moment  wtei 
they  are  finally  cut  off  from  food  &Db 
from  all  direct  access  to  die  ati&> 
spheric  air"  (p.  52).    On  the  oontnn 
we  think  the  experiments  are  ilee- 
sive  to  show  that,  nnder    ^ffems 
conditions,  toads  so  eodoeed  migi; 
survive  for  periods  mxuh  Icwger,  sns 
truly  corroborate  the  many  antbec- 
tic    cases    attested     by    compete 
observers,    of   these   animals  h&st 
found  in  blocks  of  wood  or  porw 
stone.    If  some  of    Dr.  BucklaiMf! 
toads    survived   nearly    two    jeui 
without   food    in  their  cells,   there 
seems  no  conceivable  reason,  as  fa 
as  food   was  concerned,  why  tlk; 
should    not  have    lived    far  mtDT 
years.      And    as    for    the    perfei 
exclusion   of   atmospheric  air  from 
the  cavities,  we  know  not  Uiat  thii 
was  ever  contended  for.    It  has  net 
been  said  tiiat  these  animals  voald 
survive  for  a  period  of  years  in  as 
exhausted  receiver.    It  is  onlysud, 
as  far  as  we  understand  the  qncstioB, 
that  these  animals  will  survive  in  s 
torpid  state  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
less  atmospheric  air  than  aoy  other 
living  creatures.    And  although  tk 
cavity  might  be  perfectly  enclosed, 
with  no  aperture  or  dii^ect  oonuDDOica- 
tion  with  the  atmospheric  air,  yet  it  his 
never  been  argued  that  the  cavity  wss 
hermetically  inaccessible  to   atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  more  especially 
that  it  was  inaccessible  to  moistan. 
Porous  rock  or  wood  is  permeable  bj 
water ;  and  a  cavity  in  either  most 
drain  the  circumambient  moisture  to- 
wards it    Now  there  is  a  beantifoi 
provision  in  the  skin  of  a  frog  or  toad 
whereby  not  only  it  absorbs  moistiifQ, 
but  whereby  it  can  withdraw  from  the 
moisture  thus  absorbed  the  oijgeD 
necessary  for  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
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Feature    has   a   power  of  absorb- 
ag  more  fluid  than  is  required  for 
>resent  existence,  and  of  hoarding  it 
kway  in  an  internal  reservoir,  where 
t  is  retained  until  wanted.    In  its 
mprisonment,  therefore,  it  is  not  at 
Jl   necessary  that  it  should  have  a 
iontinaona  supply  of  moisture.    This 
exquisite    peculiarity  in   the  animal 
economy    of   these    reptiles,    which 
strangely  enough  seems  to  haye  been 
3verlooked  by  Br.  Buckland,appear8  to 
|ive  OS  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon 
Khich  his  experiments  were  intended 
to  elucidate,  and  to  render  scientific 
doubts  about  the  many  really  well- 
authenticated  oases  of  toads  and  frogs 
being  found  enclosed  in  wood  or  stone 
unreasonable.     Of  course  we  do  not 
mean   to  Tindioate  the  integrity  of 
the  antediluvian  toad  of  Mr.  Buck- 
land^a      "  newspaper-scrap,'*    which, 
emerging  from  a  lump  of  coal,  the 
naturalist  of  the  newspaper  supposes 
to  have  ^^  breathed  the  same  air  as 
Noah,  or  disported  in  the  same  lim- 
pid streams  in  which  Adam  bathed 
his  sturdy  limbs."    It  is  very  well  to 
smile  at  the  traditionary  fancies  of 
the  old  naturalists,  who  believed  that 
swallows  rolled  themselves  up  in  a 
huge   mass,  mouth  to  month,  and 
wing  to  wing,  and  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  laies   or   rivers,   where 
they  waited  patiently  for  the  return 
of  spring.     ^^Immergnnt  se  flnmini- 
bus  laoubnsque  per  hyemem  totam, 
&c."    But  when  the  zoological  pecu- 
liarities of  certain  reptiles  indicate  a 
provision  calculated  to  preserve  exist- 
ence in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period,  it  does 
not  seem  the  province  of  scientific  in- 
duction in  such  circumstances  to  re- 
ject well-recorded  facts.    With  this 
academic    tendency,    Mr.    Buokland 
seems   somewhat   tinctured.    In   an 
easy,  off-band  style,  he  explodes  the 
idea  of  frogs  falling  in  showers,  and 
laughs  at  the  newspaper  paragraphist 
and  his  wondering  readers.    Does  Mr. 
BucVland  question  the  many  well-at- 
tested instances  of  small  fii^  having 
fallen  many  miles  inland  ?    Will  any 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  of  a 
whirlwind  or  a  water-spout  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing?    Amid 
many  well-authenticated  cases,  we 
inay  refer  to  a  shower  of  small  her- 
fhigs  that  fell  in  Kinross-shire;  see 


Edinbwrgh  Philosophieal  Joumak, 
1826.  But  if  herrings,  why  not 
frogs  ?  Holinshed  tells  us  that  froga 
fell  in  Angusshire  during  the  time  of 
Agricola  (Ohron.  v.  ii.  p.  59).  It  will 
be  easy  to  laugh  at  the  old  chronicler ; 
but  what  does  Mr.  Buckland  say  to  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  1844,  and  to  the  personal 
experience  of  M.  Peltier  then  com- 
municated ?  At  Ham,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  daring  a  heavy  rain, 
he  reported  that  the  Place  was  in- 
stantly covered  with  small  toads; 
that  they  struck  his  outstretched 
hand  during  their  fall;  and  that  he 
saw  them  fall  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  opposite  to  him,  and  rebound 
thence  to  the  pavement.  But,  in- 
deed, abundant  evidence  of  similar 
facts  as  unquestionable  could  be 
given.  Mr.  Buckland  disposes  of  all 
such  evidence  in  a  very  simple  fashion, 
by  supposing  that  the  little  creatures 
had  been  hidden  in  fissures  of  the 
earth  and  under  stones,  and  that  they 
had  crept  out  on  the  descent  of  t^ 
shower,  and  that  thus  the  journalist 
was  furnished  with  his  phenomenon 
of  the  clouds  raining  frogs.  The  ex- 
planation is  as  old  as  Theophrastee, 
and  was  adopted  by  Bedi,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  naturalist;  but  later 
observations  render  it  untenable.  It 
is  the  business  of  science  to  dissipate 
vulgar  errors,  but  not  scornfully  to 
reject  well-attested  facts  that  are 
themselves  feasible,  and  that  admit 
of  a  natural  and  reasonable  explana- 
tion. There  are  prodigies  in  natare  as 
well  as  curiosities,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed sceptically  to  question  that 
i^ogs  fall  in  showers,  or  to  begrudge 
die  paragraphist  his  pleasure  in  re- 
porting the  fact,  or  the  gobenumehea 
theirs,  in  annually  filling  their  maws 
with  the  descending  marvels.  Of  all 
men  in  the  world,  why  should  Mr. 
Buckland  smile  at  the  credulous  rus- 
tics swallowing  showers  of  frogs  ? 

Few  of  our  readers  most  probably 
have  ever  observed  the  tosul  at  his 
repast.  It  is  performed  with  electric 
rapidity,  and  with  more  than  tele- 
grammic  precision.  The  tongue  is 
doubled  back  upon  itself,  and  is  tip- 
ped with  a  glutinous  secretion.  The 
moment  the  beetle  comes  within 
range,  the  tongue  is  shot  forth  with 
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unerring  aim,  and  quick  as  lightning 
the  captive  is  withdrawn.  Tliey  are 
invaluable  in  a  garden.  Mr.'Vease,  in 
his  Gleanings^  complains  of  garden- 
ers destroying  tbera,  of  savagely  cut- 
ting them  in  two  with  their  spades. 
We  hope  piot.  Horticulturists  of 
such  ^^  crass  ignorance  ^*  ought  them- 
selves to  he  extirpated.  The  beauty 
and  vigour  of  our  flower-borders  we 
have  long  ascribed,  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, to  a  select  family  of  toads, 
which  we  tenderly  protect,  and  some 
of  which  have  now  reached  a  patri- 
archal age.  Mr.  Jesse  mentions  that 
Mr.  Knight,  the  eunnent  nurseryman, 
keeps  a  large  number  of  toads  in  bis 
stoves,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  woodlice  that  infest  bis  plants, 
and  that  they  do  not  seem  at  all 
alSeoted  by  the  heat,  even  when  it 
reaches  130  degrees.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  this  latter  statement,  which 
does  not  agree  with  our  observation. 
We  have  observed  that  the  toad  in 
very  hot  weather  seeks  shelter  under 
foliage,  or  buries  himself  amongst 
the  soft  mould.  In  the  evening  he 
emerges  from  his  concealment,  and 
no  doubt  then  employs  his  protrusile 
tongue.  Mr.  Buckland  mentions  a 
curious  use  of  toads.  They  are  em- 
ployed as  insect-traps.  A  brigade  of 
marauding  toads  are  conducted  into 
the  garden  in  tlie  evening.  They 
make  a  famous  supper,  but  in  the 
mioming  their  entomological  em- 
ployer, by  a  gentle  squeeze,  com- 
pels them  to  disgorge  tlieir  evening 
meal,  *'  and  in  this  way  many  curious 
and  rare  specimens  of  minute  noc- 
turnal insects  have  been  obtained." 
"  There  is  just  now,"  says  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  ^^a  plague  of  ants  in  many  of  the 
London  houses,  which  defy  extermi- 
nation. I  strongly  recommend  those 
who  are  troubled  with  these  plagues 
to  try  whether  a  toad  or  two  won't 
help  them."  Most  certainly.  They 
clean  melon-frames  of  these  insects, 
and  why  should  they  not  perform  the 
same  friendly  office  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  London  citizens  ?  Nothing 
but  ignorant  prejudice  can  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  excellent  sugges- 
tion. And  yet  the  prejudice  exists, 
and  they  are  a  loathed  species.  Toads, 
time  immemorial,  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  schoolboys,  and  yon  cannot 
wander  through  a  village  on  a  smn- 


mer  day  without  seeing  defimct  vA 
flattened  specimens  of  these  unoffend- 
ing creatures.  Innocent  of  literature, 
it  would  be  tracing  the  cradty  of 
the  urchins  to  too  high  a  source  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  ^^  ugly  and  veoofs- 
ous  "  toad  of  Shakespeare,  or  tie  yet 
more  odious  imagery  of  Miltos. 
And  yet  from  the  erroneous  nAConl 
history  of  the  two  great  nsdonal 
poets,  the  idea  may  have  origToated, 
and  thus  been  handed  down  as  a 
traditionary  odium  from  one  noe  (| 
schoolboys  to  another.  While  toft# 
are  not  truly  venomous,  and  lack  tk 
specific  apparatus  for  prodDdn^ 
venom  which  really  venomous  rep- 
tiles are  endowed  with,  there  is  && 
irritant  secretion  in  the  glands  d 
their  skin  which  is  more  or  less  inja- 
rious.  When  a  dog  really  seias  a 
toad,  this  glandular  fluid  is  sqnirted 
out,  and  his  tongue  and  lips  are 
burned  as  if  with  a  strong  acid. 

The  metamorphosis  which  frogs 
and  toads  undergo  is  complete  and 
rfemarkable.  In  their  tadpole  condi- 
tion, the  respiration  is  performed  by 
means  of  gills,  and  is  aquatic  h 
their  adult  state,  their  gills  are  m- 
verted  into  true  lungs,  and  can 
breathe  atmospheric  air  alone.  The 
spawn  of  frogs  and  toads  is  veiy  dis- 
tinguishable. The  spawn  of  the 
former  is  found  distributed  throu^- 
out  the  whole  mass  of  jelly,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  seen  arrangtd  in 
long  strings,  and  generally  in  double 
rows. 

Mr.  Buckland  seems  very  fond  of 
the  beautiful  little  lizard  (Trit^ 
punctatus)  or  water-eft  He  gives  a 
lively  description  of  a  good  day's 
sport  he  had  in  fishing  for  thereof 
their  habits  when  confined  in  bis 
crystal  vivarium,  and  of  the  conjugal 
quarrels  in  which  they  indnlged  at 
dinner-time.  The  body  of  the  little 
creature  is  spotted  with  oUve,  m 
tinged  with  a  beautiful  orange  hne, 
and  his  back  shows  a  finnv  crest  tip- 
ped with  violet  Mr.  Buckland  ^}el^^ 
tions  that,  in  the  imprisonment  of  bis 
crystal  palace,  the  crest  was  speedily 
absorbed,  and  the  brilliant  coloois 
tarnished.  It  is  always  so ;  captivity 
miserably  lowers  the  towering  crest 
of  humanity  itself.  Lizards  are  ovi- 
parous; but,  unlike  those  of  iW^ 
thwr  eggs  are  individually  deposited, 
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and  ingenionsly  glued  up  in  the 
folded  foliage  of  aqnatio  plants.  It 
reqnireB  a  very  practised  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tadpole  of  the  h'zard 
from  that  of  the  frog,  although  the 
6nal  metamorphosis  is  not  so  com- 
plete. The  tail  of  the  lizard  tadpole 
does  not  disappear,  hut  remains  long 
and  large  in  the>adnlt  lizard.  As  in 
the  case  of  toads,  there  is  an  acrid 
floid  of  an  offensive  odour,  secreted 
in  the  glands  of  their  skin,  and  no  dog 
cares  to  hold  a  lizard  long  in  its 
mouth.  They  are  tenacious  of  life, 
but  are  easily  killed  by  sprinkling 
salt  over  them.  Mr.  Bnckland  diver- 
sifies his  own  observations  on  lizard- 
life  by  the  foUoMriug  narrative : — 

"  With  reference  to  killing  lizards  by 
means  of  salt:  I  was  lately  told  a  wonder- 
fal  story  by  a  raw  Lancashire  man.  It 
appears  that^  once  upon  a  time,  there 
lived  a  man  whose  appetite  was  enor- 
mous ;  he  was  always  eating,  and  yet 
could  never  get  fat  He  was  the  thinnest 
and  most  miserable  of  creatures  to  look 
at  He  always  declared  that  he  had 
something  alive  in  bis  stomach,  and  a 
kind  friend,  learned  in  doctorins^,  con- 
frmed  his  opinion,  and  prescribed  a 
most  ingenious  plan  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my— a  water-newt,  who  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  man*s  stomach.  He 
WAS  ordered  to  eat  nothing  but  salt  food, 
and  to  drink  no  water;  and  when  he  had 
continued  this  treatment  as  long  as  he 
could  bear  it,  he  was  to  go  and  lie  down 
near  a  weir  of  the  river,  when  the  water 
was  running  over, '  with  his  mouth  open.' 
The  man  did  as  be  was  told,  and,  open> 
mouthed  and  expectant,  placed  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  weir.  The  lizard 
inside,  tormented  by  the  salt  food,  and 
parched  for  want  of  water,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  running  stream,  and  came 
scampering  up  the  man's  throat,  and 
jumping  out  of  his  mouth,  ran  down  to 
the  water  to  drink.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  brute  so  terrified  the 
weakened  patient  that  he  fainted  away, 
Ktill  with  his  mouth  open.  In  the  mean 
time  the  lizard  had  drunk  his  full,  and 
was  coming  back  to  return  down  the 
man*8  throat  into  his  stomach ;  he  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  so  doin^,  when  the 
patient  awoke,  and  seizing  his  enemy  by 
the  tail,  killed  him  on  the  spot  1  con- 
sider this  story/'  concludes  Mr.  Buckland, 
**  to  be  one  oi  the  finest  strings  of  impos- 
ttbilities  ever  recorded."— (P.  86.) 

Whyso,  Mr.  Bnckland?  We  have 
our  "historic  doubts."  If  we  re- 
member rightly,  Hunter,  and   other 


high  authorities,  tell  ns  Uiat  the 
stomach  has  no  power  at  all  to  act 
on  living  substances.  The  lizard  was 
alive.  But  the  continuous  confine- 
ment must  have  killed  the  creatnre. 
How  do  you  know  the  confinement 
was  continuous  ?  It  is  clear  enough 
that  yonr  Lanco shire  eJtatffbacon' 
slept  with  his  mouth  wide  agape. 
At  night  plainly  the  lizard  quietly 
crept  out,  exercised  itself  in  the  bed- 
room, slaked  its  thirst  out  of  the 
water  carafe^  and  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  blushing  mom,  "  scampered" 
off  to  its  ventral  dormitory.  Such  is 
onr  view,  provoked  no  doubt  by  yonr 
cynical  Pyrrhonisms,  but  in  any  event 
we  deny  your  right  to  regale  your 
readers  with  such  a  narration,  and 
instantly  to  deride  it  as  '^strings  of 
impossibilities."  The  little  creature 
is  assuredly  possessed  of  a  remark- 
able power,  if  not  of  preserving  life 
in  difficnlt  situations,  at  least  of  re- 
covering portions  of  its  body  which 
it  may  have  lost.  If  a  hmb  is  am- 
putated, ft  new  limb  will  bud  forth 
and  supply  the  lost  member.  !Nay, 
if  an  eye  is  obliterated,  it  will  be  re- 
produced. This  is  nearly  as  marvel- 
lous as  what  takes  place  in  the  ease 
of  the  Hydra,  of  which,  when  cut  in 
pieces,  ej^i  piece  becomes  a  com- 
plete animal.  But  wonderful  as 
these  facts  are,  they  seem  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  extraordinary 
property  of  the  new  zoophyte  Synapta 
DuternoM^  latelv  discovered  by  M. 
Quatrefag^s.  This  creature  can  sub- 
sist by  self-consumption.  In  famine 
it  eats  away  at  itself.  By  successive 
amputations  the  body  is  devoured, 
and  life  is  limited  to  the  citadel  of 
its  head.  (See  Rambles  of  a  Natu- 
ralist, de,) 

Mr.  Buckland  seems  attentively  to 
have  observed  that  very  singular 
creature,  the  chameleon. 

"  I  had  a  couple  at  Oxford,"  he  writes, 
"  and  tried  several  experiments,  placing 
them  on  different  coloured  cloths ;  the 
variety  of  colours  they  can  assume  is 
not  very  great  They  unfortunately 
soon^  died,  my  servant  having^  put  the 
box  in  which  they  were  kept  in  a  very 
cold  place.  They  are  very  passionate 
creatures.  Mr.  Madden  writes,  I  trained 
two  large  chameleons  to  fight ;  I  could  at 
any  time,  by  knocking  their  tails  against 
one  another,  insure  a  combat,  during 
which  their  change  of  colour  was  most 
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conspicuous.  This  change  is  only  effect- 
ed by  paroxysms  of  rage,  when  the  dark 
preen  gall  of  the  animal  is  transmitted 
into  the  blood,  and  is  visible  enough 
under  its  pellucid  skin.  The  reason 
here  given  to  account  for  the  change  of 
colour  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  said  elflewhere  to  be  caused  by  the 
injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin ; 
but  Mr.  Queckett  tells  us,  that  he  has 
injected  many  chameleons,  but  has  not 
found  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  by 
any  means  numerous  or  capable  of  dila> 
tation."— (P.  41.) 

The  change  of  colour  to  which  the 
chameleon  is  liable  seems  dependent 
on  excitement  and  health,  and  in  a 
great  measure  on  climate;  but  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  obscure 
and  by  no  means  determined.  But 
this  singular  creature  is  character- 
ised by  a  much  more  remarkable 
peculiarity  than  its  varied  and  chang- 
iDg  colour.  It  seems  not  to  be  homo- 
geneous; at  least,  betwixt  the  two 
aides  of  the  body  there  seems  a  lack 
of  sympathy.  One  eye  may  be  look- 
ing straight  forward,  while  the  other 
is  looking  as  directly  backward.  One 
may  be  entirely  asleep  wliile  the  other 
is  wide  awake.  And  this  kind  of 
independent  and  separate  action 
applies  to  each  side  of  the  creature 
—to  its  limbs.  It  cannot^wim,  be- 
cause its  limbs  refuse  to  act  in  con- 
cert. Could  the  two  sides  under- 
stand one  another,  and  agree  on  a 
prescribed  course  of  action,  it  might 
always  be  awake,  or  half  awake.  But 
it  gains  nothing  by  its  unilateral  in- 
dependency; the  two  sides  are  like 
two  horses  that  wont  work  in  har- 
ness. It  seems  strange,  with  such  a 
peculiarity,  that  on  trees,  or  terra 
firma^  the  creature  should  be  able  to 
make  any  progress.  But  as  the  two 
sides  are  fed  by  one  mouth,  and  as 
the  insect  tribes  refuse  to  come  to  it, 
so  they  seem,  in  regard  to  all  culi- 
nary matters,  to  agree  to  sink  their 
differences,  and  to  move  in  harmony. 
The  stomach  is  a  potent  harmoniser, 
and  thus  a  divided  and  obstinate  jury 
are  often  starved  into  a  unanimous 
verdict.  In  the  chameleon.  Lord 
Palmerston  may  find  an  argument 
against  the  double  Government  of 
India.  But  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
illustration-  The  member  for  Bucks 
might  retort,  that  in  the  chameleon 
we  had  the  perfect  type  of  our  Prime 
Minister— the    same    mutability    of 


}iue — ^the  one  eye  looking  forward 
and  aloft  to  Oonservatism,  the  otber 
averted  obliquely  to  watch  the  moTe- 
ments  of  Radicalism — ^the  glntinon 
tongue  skilful  in  capturing  the  ^^  in- 
sect youth"  of  the  House — and  above 
all,  the  prehensile  tail,  capable,  in 
perilous  circumstances,  of  ministeriDf^ 
support.  But  avaunt  Politics!  Soch 
a  vulgar  theme  should  not  be  allowed 
to  profane  Nature^s  benignant  domaia 
Moreover,  we  wrong  the  chameleoa; 
for,  unlike  our  politicians,  it  does  not 
change  sides.  We  have  hung  long 
enough  delighted  ovei"  Mr.  Buckland'i 
"horse-pond,"  and  must  tear  onr- 
selves  away  from  it.  He  found  at 
most  every  kind  of  creature  in  it  bat 
a  horse;  and  why  he  should  hare 
called  it  a  horse-pond  seems  ineipli- 
cable,  unless  from  the  author's  con- 
nection with  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mr.  Buckland's  second  disquisition 
is  on  "  Rats."  He  is  great  on  rate. 
Rats  are  clearly  his  forte — ^  frog 
even  has  no  charms  for  him  if  a  rat 
of  recherche  variety  presented  itself. 

There  is  an  overflowing  opulenoe 
of  information  in  Mr.  Buckland's 
tractate  on  rats,  and  it  is  writteo 
manifestly  eon  amare.  It  is  a  per- 
fect Thesaurus  of  rat-literature,  con- 
taining copious  and  curious  details 
regarding  the  early  history  of  Uie 
family — regarding  the  fatal  invasion 
of  the  island  by  the  Norwegian 
brown  rat,  under  whose  tyrannical 
sway  the  aboriginal  black  rat  has 
well-nigh  disappeared ;  regarding  the 
public  and  private  life,  the  habits 
social  and  domestic^  the  intellect, 
morals,  and  educational  capabilities 
of  rats ;  and  the  natural  history  ia 
pleasantly  interspersed  with  rat  ad- 
ventures. The  old  English  race  of 
black  rats  seems  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
tinction. The  author  of  "London 
Labour  and  London  Poor**  was  in- 
formed by  a  man  who  had  wrongh* 
twelve  years  in  the  sewers  before 
flushing  was  general,  that  he  had 
never  seen  but  two  black  rats.  Ooe 
of  Mr.  Buckland's  informants,  who 
had  charge  of  a  Bermondsey  granary, 
speaks  more  hopefully.  In  his  ft* 
voured  locality  he  saw  black  as  well 
as  brown  rats,  "  great  black  fellows,' 
said  he,  "as  would  frighten  &  lady 
into  asterisks  to  see  of  a  sudden.*' 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Couleon  of  Clifton, 
BriBtol,"  writes  Mr.  Buckland,  "viaX 
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kindlj  sent  me  up  five  beautiful  blaeJc 
rata  from  BriatoL  They  were  in  a  large 
iron  cage,  and  when  excited,  moved 
about  the  cage  more  like  birds  than  rats. 
I  never  yet  saw  other  creatures  with 
four  legs  so  active  as  they ;  their  tails 
are  remarkably  long,  and  they  use  them 
as  levers  to  spring  by  when  about  to 
jump.  Opening  the  case  to  examine 
them,  one  escaped,  runniog  under  my 
hand.  It  took  myself  three  other  per- 
sons, and  two  dogs^  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  hunting  in  my  room  to  catch  him 
again,  so  active  was  the  little  brute. 
We  were  obliged  finally  to  kill  him  to 
get  at  him  at  all  ;^-one  of  my  friends 
>ery  appropriately  called  him  'bla<^k 
lightning.'  "—(P.  61.) 

There  is  a  popular  prejadioe  widely 
prevalent  that  rats  are  vermin ;  and 
all  who  are  labouring  under  that  de- 
lasion  will  read  Mr.  Backland^s  essay 
with  a  kind  of  be  wildered  surprise.  The 
&ct  is,  our  author  contemplates  the 
race  from  a  different  stand-point  from 
that  of  the  vulgar,  and  writes  of  them 
quite  affectionately.  He  seems  to 
have  kept  his  apartments  at  Oxford 
swarming  with  them.  He  sat  snr- 
rounded  with  black,  brown,  white, 
and  piebald  rats.  *^  One  of  the  latter," 
says  Mr.  Backland,  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
trimnph,  "is  now  sitting  on  the 
writer's  table,  washing  and  cleaning 
himself  with  his  little  white  paws." 
Seldom  has  any  author  been  privi- 
leged to  write  so  directly  under  the 
presiding  influence  of  his  subject. 
What  with  rats,  and  frogs,  and  tad- 
poles, and  lizardis,  and  many-coloured 
chameleons,  rarely-furnished  rooms 
Mr.  Buckland*s  must  have  been ;  and 
80  encompassed  with  his  living 
themes,  one  need  not  wonder  that 
he  writes  enthusiastically. 

In  prosecuting  his  investigation,  Mr. 
Buckland  necessarily  had  somewhat 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  rat- 
catehers,  and  the  exhibitors  of  "  happy 
families."  We  know  from  observation, 
that  in  the  study  of  natural  history, 
a  snobbish  hauteur  may  prove  an  in- 
superable bar  to  progress.  Rat- 
catchers have  a  natural  history  as 
well  as  rats.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  is  the  very  elevated 
and  sublime  view  which  they  have  of 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their 
calling.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  eminent  rat- 
catcher, in  his  little  book,  as  quoted  by 
Mr. Buckland,  writes :  "My  little  dog 


Tiny,  under  aix  pounds  weight,  has 
destroyed  2524  rata,  which,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  live,  would,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  have  produced  . 
1,688,190,200  living  rats !" 

The  stupid  pubHc  don't  think  of 
these  things,  and  continue  blindly 
ungrateful  to  their  greatest  benefac* 
tors.  Very  many  years  ago  a  dash- 
ing rat-catcher  cultivated  the  northern 
part  of  this  island.  He  rode  a  high- 
bred horse,  and  spoke  high  English. 
On  a  fine  summer  day  he  rode  up  to 
Oultoquhey,  in  Perthshire,  and  offer- 
ed tibe  laird  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vices, who  declined  them,  remarking, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  believed 
there  were  no  rats  about  the  place. 
"  No  rats  about  the  place  1"  responded 
the  gentleman  on  horseback,  ^^  I  know 
that  your  place  is  overflowing  with 
rats,  and  if  their  machinations  are 
not  arrested,  they  will  undermine  the 
whole  navigation  I"  Having  thus 
delivered  himself,  he  wheeled  about 
majestically,  and  cantered  off;  pitying 
the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
squire. 

Mr  Buckland^s  third  essay  is  headed 
"  The  Cobra  di  Oapello,"  in  which  he 
expatiates  on  the  serpent  brood,  in- 
nocuous as  well  as  venomous,  in  his 
usual  pleasant  and  discursive  style. 
He  describes  well  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  the  snake^s  vertebrse,  and 
numerous  ribs,  which  it  uses  in  some 
measure  as  feet,  and  by  the  successive 
advancement  of  which  it  moves  for- 
ward. 

The  mouth  of  the  snake  is  capable 
of  immense  expansion,  arising  from 
a  singular  peculiarity  in  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
attached.  The  lower  jaw,  which  is 
unusually  extended,  is  not  hinged  to 
the  upper,  but  fastened  to  it  by  elas- 
tic ligaments.  The  whole  structure, 
throat,  and  stomach,  admit  of  great 
dilatation ;  and  hence  their  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  deglutition  and  their 
ability  to  swallow  such  large  victims. 
Mr.  Buckland,  in  his  enthusiasm,  must 
cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
snakes.  He  experimented  on  the 
poison  of  the  cobra,  and  made  a  nar- 
row escape  of  being  himself  poisoned. 
He  had  subjected  a  poor  rat  to  the 
poison-fang  of  the  snake,  and  in  ex- 
amining the  dead  animal,  some  of 
tbe  diluted  virui^  after  circulating  in 
the  rat^s  body,  entered  a  small  soratoh 
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on  his  finger,  from  which  he  suffered 
all  the  horrid  sensation  and  pain  of 
one  poisoned. 

Mr.  Bockland  seems  nearly  to  have 
poisoned  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Having  received  some  eggs  of  the 
common  English  snake,  he  placed 
them  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  in 
the  hope  that  the  heat  wonld  hatch 
them.  A  young  lady  from  the  nur- 
sery, mistaking  them  for  sugar-plums, 
made  a  repast  on  them,  and  suffered 
thereby. 

A  true  daughter  of  Eve,  no  doubt; 
but  had  Mr.  Bockland  any  right  to 
tempt  the  little  maiden,  by  exposing, 
in  such  an  accessible  spot,  such 
tempting  likenesses  of  sugar-plums  ? 
In  truth  Mr.  Buckland,  we  can  well 
believe,  from  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits, must  have  been  a  somewhat 
dangerous  inmate  in  most  households: 
and  it  might  have  been  prudent  and 
pleasant  for  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  not  in  love  with  lizards,  rats, 
toads,  and  serpents,  to  have  had  him 
and  his  reptiUa  domiciled  in  the 
outer  barracks.  Mr.  Buckland  gives 
us  much  curious  information  regard- 
ing snakes,  and  his  narrative  is  plea- 
santly garnished  with  sundry  amus- 
ing episodes.  There  is  one  class  of 
comments  in  which  our  author  in- 
dulges, which,  with  great  deference, 
we  think  in  bad  taste,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  in 
his  volume.  We  advert  to  his  anno- 
tations on  the  natural  history  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  youth  informed 
him  that  adders  had  ears,  and  snakes 
had  not— "a  bit  of  zoology,"  says 
Mr.  Buckland,  "  I  was  not  aware  of 
before,  and  of  course  incorrect.  I 
imagine  .that  he  had  not  long  escaped 
from  a  Sunday  sdiool,  and  had  con- 
jured up  his  theory  from  the  passage 
in  the  Bible — 4ike  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  his  ears*.'  " 

This  looks  like  a  sneer  at  the  Sun- 
day school  or  the  Bible.  But  the  words 
have  dropped  from  his  pen  thought- 
lessly. Mr.  Buckland  does  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  business  of  a  Sun- 
day school  to  teach  Zoology,  or  that 
it  was  the  mission  of  the  inspired 
penman  to  define  accurately  the  ana- 
tomical peculiarities  of  the  Ophidia 
or  Sauria.  But,  indeed,  the  reflec- 
tion is  not  against  the  sacred 
writer,  but  his  translator.  The 
translation   of  the   Hebrew  petlien 


into  "  the  adder"  of  onr  veraon,  de- 
rives no  warrant  from  the  origiwd. 
When  the  received  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  published,  the  sdeace 
of  Zoology  was  in  its  infancy ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not,  by  what  meats 
could  any  translator  affect  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  reptile  intended  br 
the  author  ?  In  point  of  fact,  some  of 
the  old  writers  on  the  history  of  ser- 
pents tell  us  that  some  of  them  an 
in  the  habit  of  shutting  their  ean 
against  enchantment,  by  laying  tht 
one  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and 
stopping  the  other  with  their  tail 
This,  no  doubt,  may  be  one  of  the 
many  ridiculous  errors  by  which  &11 
zoological  science  was  so  long  en- 
cumbered and  burlesqued ;  but  sup- 
posing that  such  was  the  popular  belief 
at  the  time  the  sacred  poet  wrote  the 
eighty-first  Psalm,  does  Mr.  Bnci- 
land  mean  to  quarrel  with  the  poet 
for  availing  himself  of  the  prevalent 
impression,  if  he  might  thereby  de- 
scribe more  graphically  the  wilfol 
insensibility  of  the  callous  sinner  to 
the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom?  If 
Mr.  Buckland  shall  apply  such  a  cri- 
terion to  the  lyrics  of  our  modern 
poets,  of  what  monstrous  hereaes 
in  science  will  he  convict  them !  Mr. 
Buckland  gives  us  some  pages  d 
disquisition  on  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis : — 

"Supposing,  then,  the  pre-Adamite 
snake  (why  pre-Adamite  f)  to  have  gon« 
on  four  legs,  we  might  esrplain  the  pas- 
sage by  saying,  that  after  the  cnrse  the 
legs  were  struck  off,  but  that  the  unde 
veioped  lege  were  left  (concealed,  how- 
ever, from  casual  observers)  as  evidenw 
of  what  it  had  formerly  been,  and  a 
type  of  its  fallen  condition.  Upon  ^ 
whole,  however,  it  is  more  probable  thit 
the  curse  has  a  figurative  meanifig: 
and  that,  >8  explained  to  us  by  thf 
gentleman  above  mentioned,  the  pas- 
sage may  be  thus  paraphrased,  'Thy 
original  formation  moving  upon  ^r 
belly  shall  henceforth  be  a  mark  of  thy 
condemnation,  as  it  will  facilitate  the 
predicated  evil.  Thou  ahalt  hruiae  he 
head,  and  he  thy  heel.'  "—(P.  209.) 

The  gentleman  above  mentioned 
was  a  ''  learned  divine."  Bat  sore/f 
Mr.  Buckland  has  obliviously  misre- 
presented the  paraphrase  of  Ws 
theological  mentor.  The  sacred  text 
is,  "  it  (the  woman's  seed)  shall  braise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel."    The  paraphrase  reFerees  the 
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meaning  of  the  text     This  seems 
somewhat  bold,  and   beyond   even 
the     lordly    limits    of    paraphrastio 
license.      We   need    scarcely  notice 
how    the  emphatic  allnsion   to   the 
crucifixion    of  the   Divine   snfferer 
is   thus   eliminated  from    the    text. 
In  truth,  the  paraphrase  eviscerates 
the  original  of  all  meaning  of  any 
kind,    and  is  sheer  nonsense.    Thv 
original  form  is  to  remain  unchanged, 
undegraded,   uncnrsed ;    bat    hence- 
forth it  is  to  be  a  mark  of  thy  con- 
demnation (how  could  it  be  so  ?)  as 
it  will  facilitate  the  predicated  evil 
(in    what   manner    is   not   hinted). 
Thou  shalt  braise  his  head,  and  he 
thy  heel.    The  heel  of  the  serpent  I 
This  is  certmnly  a  rare  specimen  of 
our  modern  physico-theology.    That 
a  fignrative  meaning  may,  in  sab- 
ordination  to  his  primary  purpose, 
have    been  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny. 
Much    of  the  language   easily  and 
naturally  indicates  a  figurative  ap- 
plication.   The  children  of  the  ser^ 
pent  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  they, 
indeed,  eat  dust,  and  turn  away  from 
the  bread  of  life.    But  be  this  as  it 
umy^  the  primary  meaning  is  histori- 
cal, and  is  to  be  received  as  such. 
This  is  scarcely  the  time  to  go  into 
the  inquiry ;  but  we  mav  respectfully 
remind  Mr.  Buckland,  that  the  Lord 
of  truth  Himself  has  given  His  sanc- 
tion to  the  sacred  narration  contained 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Grenesis ;  that 
He  treats  it  as  a  consecutive  record 
of  historical  facts ;  and  that,  on  the 
literal  expression  of  the  Mosaic  his* 
tory,  He  builds  argument  and  expos- 
tulation.   (As  an  example,  see  St 
Matt  xix.  4-6 ;  and  Alford's  notes 
in  loe.,  Greek  Test,  8d  edit.)     It  is, 
indeed,  memorable,  not  only  in  re- 
ference to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  and  fall,  but  in  reference  to 
some  other  Old  Testament  histories ; 
those,  for    instance,  regarding   Lot 
and  Jonah,  on  which  modem  scepti- 
cism rejoices  espedally  to  lay  its  un- 
hallowed hands,  that  the  divine  In- 
terpreter has  recognised  and  sanc- 
^oned  their  historical  verity.    This 
is  not  "a  subject  upon  which  specu- 
lations   may   be   harmlessly   enter- 
tained,^' if  these   speculations  sub- 
vert the  plain  historical  meaning  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  or  i^  depriving 
it  of  any  rational  meaning  at  all, 


they  turn  the  sacred  text  into  child- 
ish triviality.  And  yet  in  this  cur- 
rent some  of  our  late  writers  on 
Zoology  and  Geology,  seem  to  be 
drifting.  Professor  Powel  has  coolly 
told  us,  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  ^is  not  intended  for  an 
historical  narration."  And  some  late 
lucubrations — ^witness  the  Prochronic 
theory  of  Crosse— ^are  suflSciently  vi- 
nonary.  The  aspects  of  Zoology  and 
Geology  to  Theology  are  of  late  very 
feu-  from  being  improved.  It  is  not  that 
our  divines  are  becoming  more  bigoted 
and  Jealous,  but  that  our  Mwins  are 
men  given  to  wild  and  unscientific 
theories — to  bewildering  schemes 
for  harmonising  the  discoveries  of 
tatural  science  with  the  historical 
teaching  of  holy  writ  It  might 
be  well,  for  the  sake  of  science,  that 
they  kept  to  their  own  province, 
that  they  observed  correctly,  and 
recorded  faithfully,  and  allowed  the 
sacred  volume  to  take  care  of  itself, 
jt  has  passed  through  many  storms 
of  reproach  and  saspicion  unscathed. 
The  time  was  when  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics were  to  impair  its  integrity, 
when  geographical  and  topographi- 
cal discovery  was  to  disprove  its  ao- 
ouracy.  We  know  the  result,  and 
the  biblical  student  can  afford  to 
wmt  with  patience  and  without  fear, 
until,  at  least,  our  men  of  science 
harmonise  their  own  theories,  which 
at  present  seems  the  moert;  urgent 
duty  incumbent  on  them.  He  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  Bible 
deals  primarily  with  the  moral  his- 
tory of  men,  and  nowhere  professes 
to  instruct  us  scientifically  regard- 
ing the  existing  or  extinct  Flora  or 
Fauna  of  our  planet.  It  is  but  proper 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Buckland  gives  ins 
*^  speculation  "  with  great  diffidence, 
sheltering  himself  under  the  esgis  of 
''higher  authority*' — "a learned  di- 
vine." Had  it  not  been  so,  we  should 
scarcely  have  animadverted  on  his 
equivocal  interpretation, — which  in 
his  volume  is  quite  out  of  place, — an 
unseemly  excrescence.  But  a  ^'  learn- 
ed divine"  does  not  cross  our  path 
every  day.  His  imprimatur  is  oal- 
oulated  to  give  currency  to  the  lati- 
tudinarian  reading,  and  it  seemed  pro- 
per to  devote  some  sentences  of  ex- 
position to  his  dubious  "  paraphrase.*' 
Mr.  Bnckhmd^s  next  paper  is  enti- 
tled ''  Fish  and  Fishing.^'    A  lover  of 
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*^  the  gentle  art^  a  genuine  disdple 
of  quaint  Old  Izaak^s,  will  be  quite 
disappointed  with  Mr.  Buckland^s 
piscatorial  essay.  He  is  evidently  no 
angler,  and  has  never  experienced 
the  inflnence  of  the  passion.  He 
ffives  a  rare  description  of  a  gudgeon- 
Ishing  expedition  on  the  Thames, 
in  which  he  and  two  friends  in- 
dulged. They  embarked  in  a  punt, 
in  which  punt  three  chairs  were 
placed,  and  three  fishing-nxis,  and 
an  iron  rake.  The  owner  and  pilot 
of  the  punt  baited  the  hooks,  altered 
the  floats  when  necessary,  and  took 
off  the  captured  fish ;  while  the  three 
anglers  sat  with  great  dignity  on  the 
three  chairs  wielding  the  three  rods. 
The  picture  was  complete.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  craft  raised  up  the  mud 
with  the  big  iron  rake.  This  was 
the  great  feat  of  dexterity  on  which 
the  anglers'  success  deemed  to  depend. 
The  Ihames,  muddy  enough  at  any 
time,  became  thickened  into  grnel 
around  the  punt.  The  stolid  gnd^ 
geon  became  animated  bv  the  per- 
turbation— ^rushed  into  the  cloudy 
element,  got  mystified,  and  swallow- 
ed the  bait.  When  a  fit  of  shyness 
came  over  them,  Charon,  the  cloud- 
compeller,  ^^  scratched  their  backs," 
as  he  expressed  it,  by  raising  up  the 
mud  anew.  The  cuttle-fish  dis- 
charges its  inky  fluid,  and  veiling 
itself  in  a  propitious  cloud  of  its 
own  making,  ingeniously  escapes  the 
impending  peril.  The  silly  gudgeon 
swims  into  the  muddy  element,  and 
loses  its  way  and  its  life.  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  two  friends  were  salmon-flshers, 
and  one  of  them,  not  unoonscioas  of 
Uie  indignity  cast  upon  his  noble  art, 
tried  to  cover  the  degradation  of  his 
position,  by  heroicsdly  exclaiming 
that  there  were  but  two  kinds  of 
flshinff — ^*  salmon-fishing  and  gud- 
geon-fishing." To  be  catching  stupid 
gudgeon,  out  of  a  stupid  punt,  in  the 
stupid  Thames,  was  no  doubt  sufil- 
ciently  humiliating  to  any  one  who 
had  been  wont  to  lure  the  silvery 
monarch  from  his  haunts,  to  hang 
over  the  bright  flowing  Tweed,  or 
the  regal  Tay,  rollins  through  the 
£ur  valley,  or  bounding  from  the 
parent  lake,  a  giant  strong  and  vehe- 
ment at  the  very  moment  of  birth. 

Mr.  Bnckland  contemplates  fiah 
and  Fishing,  however,  witH  the  eye 


of  a  Zoologist,  rather  tiian  that  of  a 
angler,  and  his  paper  is  rather  idi- 
thyological  than  piscatory. 

Mr.  Buckland  winds  ap  his  volume 
with  some  account  of  the  character 
and  adventures  of  his  ^^Monkej 
Jacko."  He  writes  of  the  creature 
with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  He  is  a 
"pretty  little  fellow;"  "his  eye 
sparkle  like  two  diamonds;"  ^'his 
teeth  are  of  the  most  pearly  white- 
ness." Oould  our  author  write  in  a 
more  rapturous  strain  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond? Nevertheless,  apes  are  nastj 
brutes,  and  no  eloquenoe  can  eTer 
reconcile  us  to  these  chattehog 
images  of  poor  humanity. 

Mr.  Buckland^s  volume  seems  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  create  1 
taste  for  natural  science  and  a  lore 
of  observation.  This  is  what  is 
wanted.  It  is  marvellous  how  great 
is  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  natora! 
science  among  the  educated  dassea 
In  so  wide  a  field  of  study,  the  pro- 
fessional and  active  duties  of  life  will 
in  many  cases  prevent  the  possibilitr 
of  accurate  or  extensive  knowledge 
in  all  the  departments  of  physical 
science.  But  seldom  even  in  any  od6 
department  is  knowledge  poss^sed. 
The  ancients  speculated  profoundly 
on  mental  science,  but  appenred  never 
to  have  given  any  thought  to  the 
study  of  the  outward  world;  tod 
what  seems  strange,  the  visible  and 
external  objects  to  which  they  did 
devote  their  attention,  were  thoM 
most  remote  from  them,  namely,  the 
stars.  G^logy  seems  at  present  the 
popdar  science;  and  chiefly  so,  we 
beueve,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
themes  which  can  be  talked  about, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  talker 
being  previously  subieded  to  much 
study.  And  yet  G^logy  presupposeB 
an  accurate  Imowledge  and  a  skilAil 

3>plication  of  the  sciences  of  mine^ 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  Withoot 
this,  the  geologiist  cannot  read  his 
subterranean  literature— cannot  de- 
cipher the  hieroglyphics  writt^  00 
the  flinty  parchments  of  our  globe  by 
the  iron  stylus  of  Old  Hme.  Bat 
without  this  he  can  generalise,  and 
theorise,  and  range  the  testimony  of 
nature  in  antagonism  with  the 
testimony  of  Revelation,  or  constmci 
out  of  the  two  testimonies  a  wild 
harmony  in  which  all  is  hanh  diaio- 
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nance.     An  aocnrate  and   scientific 
notation  of  the  inmates  of  a  horse- 
pond,  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
these  sublime  geological  specalations 
which  are  being  conducted   in  the 
mean  time  without  the  necessary  data. 
IIow  to  account  for  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  natural  objects  among  the 
educated,  we  know  not.    Our  univer- 
sities  must  be  at  fault.    In  all  our 
Scotch    colleges    natural    science  is 
meagrely  taught,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  them,  we  believe,  not  at  all.    It  is 
really  distressing   to   see    so  many, 
otherwise  well  informed,  utterly  in- 
capable of  observing  nature.     The 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  lie 
wide  open  before  them ;  nature  woos 
their  notice  in  her  own  winning  way ; 
asks  to  be  searched  and  studied  bv 
them ;  but  they  are  deaf  to  her  call 
and  blind  to  her  marvels.    We  know 
many  gentlemen   who  live   in   the 
country  all  the  year  round,  who  could 
not  discriminate  a  lark  from  a  spar- 
row unless  they  saw  the  one  on  the 
house-top,  and  the  other  poised  high 
in  mid-air.    People  who  live  in  cities, 
who  are  doomed  to  walk  on  the  pave- 
ment, to  look  all  the  year  at  atone 
and   lime,    and   bricks,   and  stupid 
chimneys,  and  long  senseless  rows  of 
staring  windows,   are  merely  to  be 
pitied.   .  They  have  enough"  naturid 
histtory  perhaps,   if  they  know  that 
the  eggs  which  they  eat  at  breakfast 
are  not  furnished  by  frogs;  that  the 
natural  colour  of  the  foliage  of  trees 
is  green,  although  the  leaves  of  the 
stunted  trees  in  their  parterres  are  of 
a  brown  and  sooty  hue.     But  for 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  to  whom  nature  reveals  herself 
in  all  her  varied  and  benignant  as- 
pects, to  remain  so  ignorant,  is  a 
scandal  and  a  shame.     These  parties 
little  know  the  pleasures  of  which 
they  deprive  themselves.    They  are, 
indeed,  unworthy  of  the  high  privi- 
lege of  living  in  the  country. 

Natural  science,  we  beUeve,  forms 
no  part  of  the  theological  corricnlum, 
and  is  inadequately  represented  in 
the  medical.  And  yet  every  country 
clergyman  and  every  oount^  aurgeon 
oQg^t  to  be  an  out-door  naturalist. 
Had  they  generally  been  so,  how  mnoh 


more  accurate  and  complete  would 
have  been  our  knowledge  of  the  zoo- 
logy and  botany  of  our  island,  while 
each,  in  his  own  locality,  would  have 
cherished  a  love  of  nature,  and  edu- 
cated multitudes  into  a  wise  and 
intelligent  observation  of  her  pheno- 
mena. It  is  the  mere  refuge  of  indo-  ^ 
lence  to  say  that  the  study  would  in- 
terfere witJi  professional  duty.  They 
can  be  conducted  contemporaneously, 
and  the  one  will  prove  ancillary  to 
the  other.  The  divine  Teacher  has 
taught  us  not  to  admire  merely,  but 
to  "consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow.^^  In  His  hands,  the  lilies  of 
the  field  look  up  into  our  face  in  in- 
nocent wonder,  and  with  mute'  elo- 
quence rebuke  our  sinful  mistrust  of 
Heaven.  From  the  young  ravens 
rocked  in  their  eyries  He  gathers 
great  moral  lessons,  and  invests  them 
with  the  high  functions  of  spiritual 
monitors. 

Competitive  examinations  are,  now- 
adays, to  elevate  the  educational 
standard.  We  shall  see.  In  tibie 
mean  time,  we  should  propose  that 
ere  a  clergyman  be  inducted  into  a 
country  parish,  or  a  surgeon  be  per- 
mitted to  prescribe  to  rustics,  be 
should  be  asked  to  parse  a  horse- 
pond — to  say  what  he  knows  about 
tadpoles — to  identify  the  flora  in  it, 
and  on  its  margin — to  classify  and 
name  its  phsnerogams  and  crypto- 
gams. If  the  answers  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, let  the  aspirant  be  soused  in 
the  pond,  and  remitted  to  his  studies. 

But  our  limits  are  exhausted,  and 
we  must  bid  Mr.  Buckland  good-by, 
and  thank  him  once  more  for  Ids 
pleasant  volume.  Should  he  visit 
Scotland,  and  ever  drop  his  fly  on  the 
pellucid  waters  of  the  Tweed  or  Tay, 
he  will  never  more  be  seen  chaired 
in  a  punt  and  groping  for  gudgeon  in 
the  turbid  Thames.  In  these  n(H>them 
parts,  ^^  black  beetles  are  not  to  be 
procured  at  all  seasons,"  but  blade 
cattle  are.  Nay,  the  true  Mana  eicU" 
lenta  is  to  be  found,  although  not  so 
abundantly  as  in  the  sojith,  and  with 
due  premonition,  we  could  have  a 
few  edible  frogs  ready  for  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  hia 
gastronomic  predilectiooa. 
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My  Dear  JonN, — ^Yoa  received 
my  last  letter  ia  so  good  a  spirit, 
that  I  intend  to  write  you  another. 
It  is  more  than  ever  desirable  that  I 
should  address  to  you  a  few  words  of 
caution.  They  are  throwing  dust  in 
your  eyes,  John.  They  are  proposing 
to  destroy  me ;  and,  like  Mr.  Toots 
in  the  story,  they  are  telling  you  that 
it  is  of  ''no  consequence."  Now, 
what  I  want  to  explain  to  you  is, 
that  it  is  of  very  great  consequence. 
You  have  only  to  understand  what  it 
is  they  are  proposing  to  do,  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  consequence  of  the 
change  w^hich  they  are  persuading 
you  is  so  greatly  to  your  advantage. 

I  believe  that  you  are  open  to  rea- 
son now,  John.  A  few  months  ago 
you  were  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
mant — ^irate,  confused,  bewildered, 
eager  to  sacrifice  some  one  to  your 
fury;  and  I  was  the  Victim  most 
ready  to  your  hand.  At  that  time, 
if  any  one  had  proposed  to  you  to 
surround  my  big  house  with  fagots, 
and  burn  me  to  a  cinder,  without 
judge  or  jury,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
you  would  have  shouted  "  a  Daniel 
came  to  judgment !  "  and  set  fire  to 
the  pile.  It  was  only  natural,  John. 
It  is  your  wont  in  like  cases ;  and  I 
was  not  surprised.  But  you  have 
cobled  down  a  little;  you  have  taken 
time  to  consider ;  you  are  not  quite 
convinced  that  I  am  the  author  of  all 
the  mischief;  and  if  you  will  give 
me  nothing  else,  I  think  you  will  give 
me  fair  play.  I  am  not  ai^aid  of  that, 
John.  You  are  an  honest  well-mean- 
ing fellow ;  but,  you  must  excuse  me 
for  saying  it,  you  are  very  easily 
gulled — easily  led  astray  by  plati- 
tudes and  clap-traps.  Designing 
people  get  about  you,  John,  and 
throw  dust  in  your  eyes.  They  have 
an  interest  in  blinding  you  so  that 
you  may  not  see  the  truth ;  and  be- 
fore you  have  rubbed  the  dust  out  of 
your  eyes,  they  have  done  what  can- 
not be  undone,  and  you  are  left  to 
deplore  at  leisure  the  obfnscation  of 
yonr  intellect,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
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above  all  things  desirable  that  yrig 
should  have  your  senses  about  yon. 

This  has  happened  before  now. 
John,  and  it  is  likely  to  happen  again, 
at  the  present  time,  when  you  hau 
my  affairs  on  the  carpet  Sinoe  i 
wrote  to  you  last,  your  men  of  bosi- 
ness  have  presented  you  with  s 
scheme  of  their  own  for  laying  me 
snugly  in  tl^  earth.  It  may  be  ft 
good  scheme,  or  it  may  be  a  bad  one 
(of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad 
one,  and  I  will  tell  you  presently  vAf 
I  think  so);  but  whatever  else  yuQ 
may  believe  about  it,  donH  beliere 
that  it  is  a  small  measure.  Doo^t 
believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ooq- 
sequence.  Don^t  think,  because  Haa 
jaunty  First  Minister  of  yours  sticks 
a  straw  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth, 
and,  telling  you  not  to  be  afraid,  he 
is  not  going,  to  hurt  you,  dawdles 
through  an  hour^s  speech,  as  tboogli 
he  thought  India  an  ineffiible  bore, 
that  the  question  which  you  are  call- 
ed upon  to  consider  is  not  one  of  tbe 
grave!»t  that  has  ever  been  forced 
upon  you,  John.  Do  not  think  that, 
because  all  the  newspapers,  which 
support  your  men  of  business,  tell 
you,  day  after  day,  that  the  measure 
they  have  proposed  for  my  extermina- 
tion is  a  very  "  modest"  one,  that  the 
changes  which  that  measure  invobes 
are  not  very  material  chaQgd»— 
changes,  I  say,  John,  radioal,  rero- 
lutionary,  and  injurious  to  your  con- 
stitution, whilst  they  are  destructiw 
of  mine.  When  they  tell  you  that 
these  changes  are  nominal,  forooal,  ' 
mechanical,  touching  lightly  tbe  sar- 
face  of  things,  tell  them  either  that 
they  lie,  J(^,  or  that  they  are  u 
ignorant  as  babes  and  gncklmgs,  and 
quite  unfit  to  handle  such  wei^btr 
things  as  oonstiUilionB.  That  ^'no 
consequence"  cry  will  ruin  you,  John, 
if  yon  4o  i^o^  vom^  what  yoa  are 
about.  You  have  got  a  numatthe 
head  of  your  affiiirs  who  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  look  seriously  and  so- 
lemnly at  the  most  serious  and  so- 
lemn questions.    He  has  an  liabitnai 
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"pooh-pooh"  in  his  heart,  in  his 
head,  and  on  the  tip  of  his  tongne. 
He  pooh-poohs  me,  John,  and  he 
pooh-poohs  yon.  He  talks  ahout  re- 
sponsibility to  Parliament;  but  he 
pooh-poohs  Parliament,  and  practi- 
cally repudiates  all  responsibility. 
Yon  most  b«  careful,  therefore,  how 
you  measnre  the  importance  of  any- 
thing by  the  gravity  with  which  he 
is  disposed  to  treat  it.  He  does  the 
leading  comic  business  extremely 
well,  I  admit,  John ;  but  the  manu- 
facture of  a  government  on  which  the 
well-being  of  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  people  is  dependent,  is  not 
a  comic  busine^  at  all. 

Look  at  it  gravely,  then — earnest- 
ly— solemnly.  Be  assured  that  no 
weightier  matter  has  ever  come  be- 
fore you  than  that  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  consider.  You 
have  never  before  had  to  manufac- 
ture a  constitution  de  novo.  Consti- 
tutions, as  I  have  told  you  before, 
are  the  growth  of  time  and  the 
prowth  of  circumstances.  We  do  not 
commonly  strike  them  offj  hot  from 
tlie  anvil,  at  a  single  blow.  But  this 
is  what  they  are  doing  now,  John. 
They  tell  you  that  they  are  intro- 
dacing  only  a  few  easy  and  obvious 
changes,  the  growth  of  circumstances, 
into  an  exinting  system.  They  are 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
starting  fresh,  with  an  original  con- 
ception; not  tinkering  an  old,  but 
creating  elementally  a  new,  system. 
They  are  inaugurating,  in  fact,  a 
mighty  experiment.  Look  at  it  in 
this  point  of  view,  John,  and  you 
will  recognise  the  gra\ity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

If  the  changes  recommended  to 
you  had  been  merely  nominal  changes, 
I  should  still  have  exhorted  you  not 
to  adopt  them  at  the  present  time. 
Xames  go  a  long  way  with  some 
people,  and  a  change  of  name  may 
well  be  supposed  to  prefigure  sub- 
stantive changes  affecting  mightily 
the  destinies  of  India.  You  can  pro- 
claim no  change  that  will  not  create 
suspicion  and.  alarm.  Besdes,  I  re- 
peat that  your  Parliament,  John,  is 
not  sufficiently  well  informed  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  nroposed  changes 
even  of  a  superficial  character.  But 
if  it  be  incapable  of  legislating,  with 
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any  hope  of  good  results,  when  only 
slight  changes  are  proposed,  how 
utter  must  be  its  incapacity  to  grapple 
with  the  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  are  now  presented  to  it. 
If  there  was  danger  of  rash  judg- 
ments in  the  one  case,  John,  how 
much  more  danger  is  there  in  the 
other.  If  there  was  a  necessity  of 
increased  knowledge  and  prolonged 
consideration — in  other  wonls,  a  ne- 
cessity for  delay — ^in  the  one  case,  how 
paramount  the  necessity  in  the  other. 
And  yet,  John,  yon  are  going  head- 
long to  work,  you  are  rushing  blindly 
upon  the  manufacture  of  constitu- 
tions. You  are  suffering  your  Parlia- 
ment, without  any  preliminary  train- 
ing, without  knowledge,  without  ex- 
perience, without  inquiry — ^almost,  it 
may  be  said,  without  as  much  con- 
sideration as,  in  ordinary  parish  affairs,  ' 
is  given  to  a  paving  or  lighting  rate ; 
— yon  are  suffering  tliem,  I  say,  as  the 
merest  novices,  to  rush  precipitately 
upon,  and  to  grapple  blindly  with,  this 
question ;  whilst  your  men  of  business 
are  standing  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  telling  you  not. to  be 
afraid,  for  really  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  tell  you,  John,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
and  this  you  will  find  out  some  of 
these  days. 

In  my  last  letter  I  think  I  said, 
John,  that  if  I  was  deserving  of  your 
C(mfidence  in  1853,  when  my  way  of 
doing  business  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, I  am  worthy  of  your  con- 
fidence now — unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  either  by  some  crime  or  some 
blunder,  by  something  done  or  some- 
thing leftTundone,  I  have  caused  this 
woeful  mutiny  in  Bengal,  or  have 
failed  to  take  proper  steps,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  disaster,  to  suppress 
or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  But  not  only, 
John,  is  this  not  proved,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  is  not  asserted. 
One  of  the  btot  of  your  servants 
—-a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and 
ability — who  brought  a  vast  display 
of  historical  research  to  bear  upon 
the  question  of  my  extinction,  said  to 
von  the  other  night,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  show  that  any 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Directors 
in  London  could  have  guarded  against 
the  occurrence  of  the  present  mutiny, 
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or  that,  when  it  did  occur,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  suppress  it  by 
measures  more  vigorous  or  rapid  than 
those  which  have  been  taken."* 
Everybody  expected  that,  if  a  formal 
bill  of  indictment  were  not  laid 
against  me,  some  attempt,  for  mere 
decency's  sa^e,  would  be  made  to 
show  that  I  had  gone  wrong  some- 
where, somehow,  and  at  some  time. 
You  would  never  have  heard  any- 
thing about  a  new  India  Bill  if  there 
had  not  been  a  mutiny  in  Bengal; 
and  therefore  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  some  attempt  would  be 
made  to  show  how  the  proposed 
measure  had  grown  out  of  that 
calamity— -how  the  latter,  in  some 
way  or  other,  necessitated  or  justified 
the  former.  But  not  only  was  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  made  by  your 
First  Minister,  John,  but  the  negative 
admission  of  my  inoffensiveness  was 
exalted  into  a  positive  admission  by 
his  coadjutor,  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  just  quoted.  And  so  you  were 
informed  that,  because  I  had  neither 
done  anything  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  done,  nor  left  undone  anything 
that  I  ought  to  have  done,  there  was 
a  pressing  necessity  to  extinguish  me 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"Loglo  forever! 

That  beats   my  grandmother,  and  she  was 
clever." 

There  was  a  conclusion  utterly  with- 
out premises.  You  were  told  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  me  to  death; 
but  you  were  not  told  in  what  manner 
I  had  forfeited  the  confidence  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  reposed  in 
me  by  the  very  persons  who  are  now 
compassing  my  destruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  were  told  that  I 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  that 
confidence— only  that  I  am  inherently 
bad.  If  I  am  inherently  bad  now, 
John,  I  was  inherently  bad  in  1853, 
when  you  were  told  that  the  welfare 
of  India  demanded  that  I  should  not 
be  laid  in  the  earth.  This  is  so 
manifest,  that  histoir  will  record 
against  you,  that  as  John  Company 
could  not  be  sentenced  to  death  after 
trialy  you  were  persuaded  to  suffer 
him  to  be  sentenced  to  death  without 


trial.  It  will  be  said,  John,  that 
you  brought  me  to  a  drum-head 
court-martial,  and  exterminated  a 
great  power,  to  which  you  owe  the 
very  empire  from  which  you  derire 
your  greatness,  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  you  were  shooting 
down  a  rebellious  Sepoy.  If  you  are 
a  great  person  now,  clohn,  who  helped 
to  make  you  what  you  are  ?  Woold 
you  ever  have  held  liie  high  place  that 
you  do,  in  the  estimation  of  your  neigh- 
bours, if  it  had  not  been  for  me  and  mj 
acquisitions?  You  tell  me  that  joa 
did  it  yourself,  that  you  owe  nothing 
to  me— -that  is  like  your  ingratitude, 
Johnl  Make  me  of  no  account,  de- 
preciate my  service,  say  that  I  have 
d<me  nothing,  that  I  am  nothing.  It 
is  necessary  to  follow  this  line  of 
argument  to  satisfy  your  conscience. 
John.  And  I  see  that  your  servants 
are  following  it,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  justify  to  you  the 
course  that  they  are  taking. 

I  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard, 
John.  Your  servants  think,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  that  they  can 
persuade  you  into  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  this  measure,  by  telling  yoo 
that  it  is  really  a  very  small  af^. 
And  they  endeavour  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  is  a  very  small  affiu'r,  hj 
telling  you  that  I,  John  Company, 
am  little  better  than  a  name,  a  tra- 
dition. Here,  for  example,  is  an 
astonishing  declaration,  made  by  one 
of  your  inferior  servants,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  for  he  onoe  had  a  ' 
place  on  the  Indian  benches  of  yoor 
servants'  hall—*'  He  wished,*'  he  said, 
*^to  speak  with  all  respect  of  the 
East  India  Company;  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  had  not  been  a  great 
and  potent  element  in  condacting 
the  business  of  India ;  that  it  did  not 
possess  that  great  control  of  which  it 
boasted;  thU  it  had  no  initiatkfy 
and  woe  not  the  adviser  of  the  Board 
of  Control;  and  that,  so  far  as  its 
direct  agency  was  oonoemed,  its  func- 
tions were  so  slight,  that  they  might 
be  got  rid  of  without  its  being  found 
out.''  t  It  seems  so  impossible,  John, 
that  one  of  your  servants  should  have 
uttered  the  words  which  I  hare  un 
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derlined,  that,  if  I  had  not  been  told, 
bj  those  who  heard  him,  that  he  not 
only  said  this,  but  entered  into  some 
details  confif  roatory  of  the  assertion, 
directly  at  variance  with  fact,  I 
should,  in  the  fnloess  of  my  charity, 
have  believed  that  the  newspapers 
had  misreported  him.  To  tell  me, 
indeed — ^to  tell  you,  John — ^that  I 
have  "  no  initiative."  No  initiative  1 
Why,  I  initiate  everything  not  in  the 
"Secret  Department."  Every  de- 
spatch is  written  in  my  house,  and 
by  my  servants.  Your  people  in  Can- 
non Row  do  not  see  my  despatches 
until  my  servants  have  written  them. 
My  servants  decide,  in  tha  first  in- 
stance, when  to  write  and  what  to 
write.  Your  people  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  until  the  work  is 
done.  And  I  am  to  be  told  that  I 
initiate  nothing  I  You  are  to  be  told 
that  I  initiate  nothing — ^that,  initiat- 
ing nothing,  I  am  of  no  use,  and  that, 
if  I  were  to  be  abolished  to-morrow, 
"  no  one  vould  find  it  out."  I  sus- 
pect, John,  that  Cannon  Kow  would 
find  it  out,  if  it  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  initiate  all  the  business  that 
is  initiated  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  t^t  a 
statement  so  diametrically  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truth  must  surely  be 
discredited  in  Parliament.  But  I  tell 
you,  John,  that  it  was  not  discredited. 
It  is  true  that,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
evidence  was  taken  by  the  House, 
and  is  on  record,  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  my  business  is  done. 
Any  member  taking  the  trouble  to 
wafc  into  the  Library  may  find,  in 
black  and  white,  the  whole  history  of 
the  working  of  the  "Double  Govern- 
ment." But  who  reads  the  evidence 
taken  by  a  former  parliament — who 
troubles  himself  to  search  Blue-books 
for  such  details?  A  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  once  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  surely  ought 
to  know  how  business  is  done !  I  waa 
not  surprised,  therefore,  when  a  high- 
ly intelligent  and  right-minded  young 
member  told  me  the  other  day,  that 
the  speech  to  which  I  am  now  allud- 
ing had  made  a  profound  impression 
on  his  mind.  It  had  gone  a  long  way 
to  convince  him  that,  for  all  adminis- 
trative purposes,  I  am  really  little 
better  than  a  tradition — a  pame — and 


that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible harm  in  sweeping  me  away. 
This,  you  will  observe,  Jolm,  is  the 
language  of  the  ministerial  journals. 
This,  you  must  know,  John,  is  the 
game  your  servants  are  playing.  They 
know  how  reasonable  is  the  cry 
against  the  precipitate  adoption  of 
any  great  measure.  They  know  ^at 
you,  John,  being  in  the  main  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  dear  vision,  when 
the  dust  is  not  in  your  eyes,  are  like- 
ly to  cry  out  against  the  unconsi- 
dered introduction  of  great  consti- 
tutional changes,  affecting  the  very 
life  of  the  system,  into  the  govern- 
ment of  your  great  Eastern  depen- 
dencies ;  and  therefore  they  are  ex- 
erting themselves,  in  every  possible 
manner,  by  pen  and  by  tongue,  to 
persuade  you  that  they  are  recom- 
mending no  vital  changes,  because  in 
fact  I  have  no  life.  Let  it  be  once 
shown  that  I  have  no  power,  no  life 
— that  I  can  do  no  gocd  myself,  and 
cannot  prevent  others  firom  doing 
harm — let  it  be  shown  that  I  do 
nothing  in  the  initial,  the  middle,  or 
final  stages  of  business,  but  throw  up 
obstacles  and  necessitate  delays,  and 
of  course  all  the  rest  follows.  The 
measure  they  are  recommending  is 
really  a  small  measure ;  the  changes 
are  easy,  obvious,  and  superficial, 
to  be  considered  without  alarm, 
and  adopted  without  danger.  Now, 
John,  understand  this  matter.  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  very  weighty  one  ; 
the  proposed  changes  are  vital,  ^or- 
ganic cnanges;  and  I  am  eager  to 
make  this  clear  to  you.  Know,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  how  my  affairs  are 
managed  at  this  present  time.  I  did 
not  invent  the  system — ^you  did  not 
invent  the  system.  It  grew  out  of 
circumstances — ^and  we  have  it ;  that 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 
On  my  old  connnercial  stock,  John, 
the  wisdom  of  your  Parliament,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  grafted  a 
great  branch  of  imperiaUsm.  I  do 
not  deny  that  something  of  the  b'nd 
was  wanted.  I  had  grown  from  a 
mere  oonmiercial  company  into  a 
great  governing  body ;  and  as  I  had 
become  the  master,  not  merely  of 
factories  and  of  merchant  ships,  but 
of  territories,  fortifications,  and  stand- 
ing armies,  my  afBairs  became  the  con- 
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cern,  not  of  my  shareholders  only, 
but  of  the  nation  itself;  and  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  demand  that  I 
should  be  subjected  to  national  con- 
trol. The  Regulating  Act  was  passed ; 
an  imperial  Board  of  Commissioners 
was  appointed  ;  and  all  my  acts, 
John,  not  of  ,a  purely  commercial 
character,  were  subjecited  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, as  represented  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  this,  John.  The  system  of 
Government  thus  established  was  the 
system  of  the  Double  Government 
which  you  are  now  condemning. 
Although  it  arose  out  of  this  neces- 
sity to  correct  an  existing  evil,  and 
waa  therefore,  so  to  speak,  an  acci- 
dent, there  was  a  sound  constitutional 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Two 
distinct  governing  agencies  were  thus 
associated,  to  co-operate  with,  but  to 
control,  each  other.  The  one  was — 
nay,  I  may  still  say,  the  one  is  a  re- 
presentative body — a  body  elected  by 
a  constituency — a  body  representing 
the  middle  daases  of  England.  The 
Court  of  Directors  is  at  this  time  com- 
posed of  men  for  the  most  part  elect- 
ed by  middle-class  voters.  The  ma- 
jority are  entirely  independent  of  the 
Crown;  they  are  neither  appointed 
nor  are  they  removable  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  day.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fragile  f>arties  or  fleeting  po- 
licies. A  ministerial  crisis  is  nothing 
to  them.  They  are  subject  to  no 
corrupt  political  influences ;  they  are 
agitated  by  no  gusts  of  faction.  There 
is  nothing  to  warp  them  from  the 
straight  course  of  duty ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  do  their  duty  as  honest 
men.  and  as,  doubtless,  your  servants 
would  do  their  duty,  John,  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  parliamentary 
majorities.  But  this  body,  for  all 
its  independence  and  all  its  honesty, 
may  go  grievously  wrong.  It  may 
be  wrong-headed,  or  prejudiced,  or 
short-sighted,  or  indolent,  or  apathe- 
tic ;  and  it  may  sometimes  need  sti- 
mulus and  sometimes  control.  You 
have  then  the  governing  Board  to 
sticomlate  or  to  control  my  Di- 
rectors, and  if  they  go  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  John,  your  servants  may  keep 
them  at  the  proper  pace.  Now 
this,  I  say,  is  sound  in  principle ; 


for  it  represents  what  you  are  so  fond 
of  talking  about,  my  friend—"  the 
balance  of  the  constitution."  There 
is  the  independent  popular  element, 
and  there  is  the  imperial  element— 
each  checking  and  controlling  the 
other.  There  is  a  permanent  body, 
with  a  consistent  policy,  subject  to 
no  fluctuations  of  party  and  no  ca- 
prices of  popular  opinion,  but  with  a 
tendency,  therefore,  to  stagnation. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fluc- 
tuating body,  with  no  fixed  poHcv, 
subject  to  'vicissitudes  of  party,  and 
continually  moved  by  a  pressure  from 
without — whose  tendency,  if  not 
towards  •  progression,  is  towards  a 
kind  of  restlessness  that  stimalat& 
it.  Each  possesses,  in  some  degree, 
what  the  other  lacks;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  work  advantageously  to- 
gether. 

But  this  is  not  the  point,  John,  on 
which  it  is  most  important  to  insist 
An  obstructive  or  a  torpid  govern- 
ment is,  doubtless,  a  bad  thing ;  bat 
a  corrupt  government  is  innnitelj 
worse.  Now,  John,  you  know  mudi 
better  than  I  do,  that  all  who  bare 
written  books  on  the  nosology  of  yonr 
constitution,  or  who  have  touched 
upon  it  in  books  upon  the  subjects 
down  to  the  latest  writer,  Lord  Grey 
— ^have  told  you  that  in  all  parUamen- 
tary  governments  there  is  a  necessary 
tendency  towards  corruption.  The 
weaker  the  government,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  tendency.  Now,  it  has 
always  been  thought  that  the  Home 
and  Colonial  service  afford  quite  snf- 
ficient  opportunity  for  the  corruption 
of  the  country  without  such  assistance 
as  India  may  afford,  on  that  field  of 
action,  to  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
The  patronage  of  India  is  not  now 
available  for  purposes  of  political  oor- 
ruption.  Take  care,  John,  how  von 
do  anytliing  that  will  tend  to  convert 
it  to  these  vile  uses.  Tou  are  going 
to  remove  the  only  obstacles  which 
have  hitherto  lain  in  the  way  of  this 
gigantic  abuse.  Beware,  then,  lest, 
when  you  are  endeavonring  to  rend 
the  oak,  yon  yourself  are  destroyed 
by  the  rebound. 

I  must  make  the  matter  clear  to 
you,  John,  by  explaining  what  the 
checks  are  of  which  I  speak.  Hy 
mana^ng.   board    is    composed    of 
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eighteen  Directors — six  of  whom  are 
nominated    hy  the   Crown,  the  re- 
mainder, or  two-thirdfl  of  the  entire 
body,  being  elected  by  a  constituency. 
It  may  be  a  good  or  it  may  be  a  bad 
constituency ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
an   independent  body.      It  consists 
mainly  of  members  of  the  middle 
classes,  many  of  whom  have  served 
or  resided  in  India,  or  are  in  some 
way    associated   with    the    country. 
They  vote  perhaps  for  the  best  man, 
perhaps  not.     Private  interest  goes 
a  great  way;    perseverance  goes  a 
great  way.    But  politics  go  no  way 
at  all.      A  man,  who  puts  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  East 
India  Direction,  announces  his  an- 
tecedents;  sets  forth  what  he  has 
done  (most  probably)  in   India,  and 
what  he  desires  to»  do  for  the  benefit 
of  that  country.     But  he  never  de- 
clares whether  he  is  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory — whether  he  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  against  it.      Mr.  Hayter  is 
nothing  to  him,  or  he  to  Mr.  Hayter. 
I    declare    to    you,    John,   that    I 
don^t    know  what  are   the  politics 
of   any  one  of   my  Directors  that 
has  not  a  seat  in  Parliament.     And 
the  few  who  have  seats  are  so  little 
of  party  men,  that  on  one  day  they 
may  vote  with  the  Government,  and 
on  another  against  it.      My  worst 
enemies   mast  admit,  John,   that  I 
have    never    troubled    myself   with 
party  politics,  or  turned  my  patron- 
age to  political  uses.      The  majority 
of  my  Directors  owe  nothing  to  the 
Crown — nothing  to  the  Minister  of 
the  day;  and  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  party.    I  think,  then,  it  is 
fair  to  allow  that  they  constitute  an 
independent  body.    Now,  as  the  law 
stands  at   the    present  time,   John, 
all    the    military,   the    marine,  and 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  India  (you 
have  stripped  me  of  the  civil  and  the 
medical),  with    the    exception  of  a 
small  share  given  by  courtesy  to  the 
President    of  the    India    Board,   is 
vested  in  my  Directors.    They  send 
out  every  year  a  large    number  of 
young  men;  .but  beyond  launching 
tbem  fairly  on  the  stream  of  life, 
they  can  do  nothing  to  advance  their 
progress.    All  the  rest  depends  upon 
their  own  "texertions,  or  on  the  view 
taken  of  those  exertions  by  the  Gov- 


ernor-General, or  the  Governor  or 
the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
Presidency  to  which  he  belongs. 
Now^  these  high  functionaries,  vir- 
tually appointed  by  the  Crown — 
that  is,  by  the  Minister — sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  olaitns  of  men 
not  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  the 
Minister,  but  by  a  wholly  independ- 
ent body.  The  Minister  who  ap- 
points the  Governor  or  the  Com- 
mander in-Chief  has  no  particular 
interest  in  the  members  of  the  Indian 
services,  because  those  services  are 
not  appointed  by  him,  and,  except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  do  not  belong 
to  his  order.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
exercise  any  influence  over  patron- 
age in  India ;  and  the  governors  and 
commanders-in-chief  appointed  by 
him  cannot  ingratiate  themselves 
with  him  by  advancing  his  friends. 
And  they  do  not  care  to  advance  my 
friends,  John,  because  they  owe  no- 
thing to  me.  I  never  interfere  in 
these  matters,  and,  if  I  did,  my  in- 
terference might  not  be  very  success- 
ful. So,  with  very  rare  exceptions 
(exceptions  which  will  arise  under 
any  system,  to  "prove  the  rule"), 
every  man  in  the  Indian  services  is 
left  fairly  to  carve  out  his  own  for- 
tune. The  best  men  make  their  way 
to  the  best  places ;  and  when  a  great 
crisis  arises,  the  Lawrences,  the 
Nicholsons,  and  the  Outrams  are 
found  at  their  proper  posts. 

I  have  said^  John,  that  after  I 
have  once  launched  a  man  on  the 
stream  of  life,  I  do  not  interfere  with 
his  subsequent  progress.  But  I 
must  make  one  exception  to  this 
statement.  It  rests  with  me,  John, 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Councils.  With  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  with  the  governors  of 
the  minor  presidencies  of  India,  are 
associated  Councils  composed  of 
members  of  the  Indian  services ;  and 
the  members  of  these  Councils  are 
nominated  by  me.  The  governor 
may  legally  override  his  Council; 
but,  practically,  the  fellowship,  in  the 
council-chamber,  of  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in 
the  Indian  services,  cannot  fiiil  to 
influence,  perhaps  to  restrain,  a 
governor  who,  in  all  probability,  is 
destitute  of  knowledge  and   experi- 
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ence.  The  Council  thus  composed 
is,  indeed,  an  important  constitu- 
tional check.  And  why  is  it  so,  John? 
Because  it  is  appointed,  not  by  the 
governor  himself,  not  by  the  Minister 
who  appoints  the  governor,  but  by 
an  independent  body  like  myself, 
John — by  a  Board  composed  of  men, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  an  independ0nt  constitu- 
ency. 

And  now,  my  dear  John,  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  sufficiently  clear 
to  you,  both  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  much-abused  "Double 
Government  of  India."  Your  own 
natural  acumen  will  clearly  indicate 
to  you  the  constitutional  checks  and 
safeguards  inherent  in  such  a  system. 
Kow  mark  how,  in  th^^  proposed  new 
Government,  all  these  checks  and 
safeguards  will  be  removed.  Instead 
of  a  Board  appointed  mainly  by  a 
constituency,  there  is  to  be  a  Board 
appointed  entirely  by  the  Crown — 
that  is,  by  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
This  Board  is  to  consist  of  eight  in- 
stead of  eighteen  members.  Instead 
of  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  it  is  to  sit  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  Minister,  and  is  to  be 
continually  in  persouid  communica- 
tion with  him.  Now  what  guaran- 
tee is  there  for — ^nay,  what  reason- 
able expectation  is  there  of — the  in- 
dependence of  a  Council  so  circum- 
stanced? The  abstract  absurdity  of 
a  man  appointing  his  own  checks,  is 
patent  to  every  one  with  eye  to  see 
and  faculties  to  comprehend.  But  I 
am  not  gding  to  ride  off  on  an  ab- 
straction. Let  us  examine  the  mat- 
ter more  closely,  John — ^let  us  look 
at  it  in  all  its  practical  bearings. 
What  hope  is  there  of  independence 
from  the  characters  and  conditions 
of  the  men  appointed  to  the  Council  ? 
Why,  if  there  be  any  hope  at  all, 
there  it  is.  The  members  of  the  new 
Council  are  to  be  appointed  from 
^mong  men  who  have  either  sat  in 
my  old  Court  of  Directors,  or  who 
have  resided  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  India ;  and  they  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  hold,  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  most 
independent  Council  which  could  be 
formed  would  be  one  composed  en- 
tirely of  my  old  Directors.    They  are 


habituated  to  independence,  John; 
nay,  more,  they  are  accustomed— 
excuse  me  for  using  a  not  very  re- 
fined colloquialism — to  "  think  small 
beer"  of  the  Indian  Minister.  Car- 
rying with  them  from  LeadenhaD 
Street  to  Whitehall  a  large  amount 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in 
all  probability  finding  none  in  the 
latter  place,  they  are  not  ve^  likely 
to  entertain  much  veneration  for 
their  President,  or  to  sit  very  sub- 
serviently at  his  feet.  But  even 
supposing  that  the  first  Council  were 
so  constituted,  new  materials  will  in 
time  be  introduced  into  it,  and  nev 
feelings  will  spring  up;  and  even 
looking  at  the  matter  in  t^e  moA 
favourable  point  of  view,  it  will 
appear  that,  after  all,  an  independent 
spirit  is  of  little*  use  without  inde- 
pendent powers  of  action.  The  men 
may  be  honest  and  resolute  men; 
but  expending  their  honesty  and 
resolution  in  fruitless  conflicts  with 
a  Minister  who  may  reject  their  ad- 
vice and  scorn  their  rejnonstrancea, 
they  might,  for  all  practical  purpose 
of  beneficial  administration,  as  well 
be  the  tools  and  toadies  of  the 
Minister. 

I  told  you  much  of  this  in  my  last 
letter,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  and  too  emphatically;  for  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crolvn  has  told 
you  that  he  proposes  to  transfer  to 
this  new  Council  all  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  my  old  Court  of  Directors; 
and  if  you  do  not  look  closely  into 
the  matter,  John,  you  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  belief  t^at  he  is  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Understand,  then, 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
can  a  Board  or  Council  appointed  by 
the  Minister  be  practically  as  inde^ 
pendent  as  a  Board  appointed  by  a 
constituency.  Neither  can  a  Board 
immediately  associated  with  the 
Minister,  as  a  component  part  of  the 
same  institution,  and  in  constant 
personal  communication  with  him, 
ever  be  as  independent  as  one  sitting 
in  another  place,  and,  except  occa- 
sionally through  its  chairman,  never 
communicating  with  him  at  all  The 
power,  therfore,  derived  from  inde* 
pendence  will  not  exist  in  the  new 
Council,  as  it  now  exists  in  my  Conrt 
of  Directors ;  and  the  powers  vested 
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in  it  by  the  law  will  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished.    My  Directors,  John,  stand 
between  the  English  Minister  and  his 
Tice-regal  nominees  in  India.    They 
cannot  absolutely  appoint  a  Governor- 
General,   or  a  minor  Grovemor  for 
themselves ;  that  i^  to  say,  they  can 
only  appoint  "  subject  to  the  confirm- 
ation  of  Iler  Majesty"  but  as  the 
apx>oIntinent  cannot  take  place  with- 
out nomination  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, they  have  virtually  the  power 
of  rejecting  the  man  selected  by  the 
Crown,     But  for  the  existence  of  this 
power    in    the   Court  of  Directors, 
John,  you  would  probably  have  seen 
a  worse  race  of  men  at  the  head  of 
afl^irs  in  India,  than  those  who  have 
actually  governed  my  possessions,  on 
the  whole,  so  successfully  and  well. 
Tliis  power,   you  know,  is  coupled 
with  the  power  of  recalling  an  ob- 
noxious Governor-General — a   great 
and   substantive  power,  John,  with 
which   I  should  willingly  part  only 
with  my  life.    Now,  these  powers  to 
reject,  or  rather  to  refuse  to  nominate, 
the  favourite  of  the  Crown,  and  after- 
wards to  remove  him  from  office,  are 
necessarily  a  cogent  check  upon  the 
Minister  of  the  day.    The  interposi- 
tion of  the  independent  element  of 
the  elected  Directors  between  the  two 
representatives  of  the  crown  in  India 
and  in  England,  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  best  safeguards  of  our   Indian 
empire.     It  was  a  check  that  did  not 
exist  merely  in  name ;  and  you  must 
remember,  as  well  as  I  do,  many 
instances  in  which  the  power  has  been 
exercised. 

But  this  power,  John — ^this  inter- 
position— ^this  check — is  not  to  exist 
under  the  new  system  of  Government. 
The  minister  is  to  send  his  own  no- 
minees to  India,  and  the  Council  are 
to  hive  no  power  either  to  reject 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  recall 
them  in  the  last.  There  is  to  be 
nothing  between  the  Crown  Minister 
in  Downing  Street  and  the  Crown 
ifinister  in  the  Government  House 
of  Calcutta — nothing  to  prevent  Lord 
Palmerston  from  sending  out  his 
friend  Lord  Clanricarde  to  India, 
and  from  keeping  him  there  as  long 
as  he  likes.  Now,  John,  I  maintain 
that  this  is  a  very  great  and  a  very 
(langerous  change.    But  I  have  not 


yet  told  you  the  worst  of  it  You 
have  seen  that  associated  with  the 
Governor-General  and  the  minor 
governors  in  India  are  certain  pre* 
sidential  councils,  which,  being  ap- 
pointed by  my  Directors,  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  Crown  nominees.  Kow  these 
councillors,  as  I  have  said,  having 
knowledge,  experience,  and  ability, 
and  being  invariably  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  these  qualifications,  by  my 
Directors,  were  practically,  as  well  as 
constitutionally,  a  most  important 
check  upon  the  governors  of  the 
different  presidencies.  But  now,  just 
as  the  Minister  at  home,  John,  is  to 
appoint  his  own  checks,  the  Minister 
in  India  is  to  appoint  his.  And  so 
the  aristocracy  is  complete  at  both 
ends,  and  the  old  constitution  of  our 
Anglo-Indian  empire  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

N"ow,  see  the  eflfect  of  this,  John, 
upon  the  Patronage  question.  Your 
Ministers  have  the  audacity  to  boast 
that  these  great  changes  will  not 
yield  to  the  Government  of  the  day 
any  amount  of  patronage,  of  which 
the  country  has  any  occasion  to  be 
jealous.  But  let  us  see  how  the  ac- 
count stands.  Imprimis,  there  are 
eight  members  of  the  new  Council 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Well,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  not 
much.  At  pfesent  they  appoint  six 
of  my  Directors — six  Directors,  with  ^ 
salaries  each  of  £500  a-year,  and  a 
twenty-second  part  of  the  patronage, 
military,  naVal,  and  ecclesiastical. 
Now,  they  are  to  appoint  eight  coun- 
cillors, with  salaries  of  £1000,  and  a 
tenth  part  (or  perhaps  not  so  much ; 
it  depends  upon  the  share  taken  by 
•the  President)  of  the  local  military 
patronage.  Now,  either  the  share 
of  patronage  to  be  vested  in  each 
councillor  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  is  enjoyed  by  one  of  my  Di- 
rectors (and  the  appointments,  there- 
fore, proportionately  valuable),  or  a 
very  large  portion  of  my  army  is  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Horse-Guards, 
and  the  patronage  administered  by 
the  Crown.  In  either  point  of  view, 
the  increased  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  enormous.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  henceforth  even  the 
councillors  will  be  members  of  the 
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Goyemmeiit ;  and  that  although  they 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  they  can  never 
entirely  detach  themselves  from  im- 
perial and  aristocratic  influences; 
and  that,  therefore,  although  in  a 
limited  sense  as  compared  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Minister,  their 
partonage  will  be  Government  pa- 
tronage, and  accession  to  the  strength 
of  the  Grown.  You  must  bear  in  mind, 
John,  that  although,  for  decency's 
sake,  whon  your  eyes  are  upon  the 
Minister,  he  will  probably  make,  in 
the  first  instance,  unexceptionable 
appointments— or  the  best  that  can 
be  made  on  such  terms  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bill-v-there  is  no  sort 
of  guarantee  for  the  excellence,  or 
even  for  the  harmlessness,  of  sub- 
sequent appointments;  and  that,  as 
India  will  be  flooded  now  with 
Queen's  officers,  and  all  the  legal, 
marine,  educational,  engineering  ap- 
pointments, &c.,  will  be  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  Government  will  have 
plenty  of  proteges  out  of  the  line  of 
those  services,  which  I  still,  John, 
am  proud  to  call  mine.  It  will  not 
be  very  long,  you  may  be  sure,  be- 
fore the  creatures  of  the  Court  and 
the  tools  of  Party  are  sitting  in  the 
Indian  councils,  and  dispensing  their 
patronage  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gpv- 
ernment  of  the  day. 

And  how  do  you  know,  John,  that 
the  Council  even  thus  deteriorated 
will  last?  how  do  you  know  that  it 
is  intended  to  Ust?  It  appears  to 
me  probable  in  the  extreme  that, 
good  at  first  (as  far  as  such  a  Coun- 
cil can  be  good),  it  will  grow  from 
good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
untU  it  becomes  either  a  scandal  and 
a  reproach,  or  such  an  entire  nonen- 
tity that  its  abolition  will  be  con- 
sidered a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime. 
And  so  the  patronage,  after  being 
for  some  time  administered  for  the 
Government,  will  be  directly  admin- 
istered by  it ;  and  are  you  prepared 
to  place  such  a  gigantic  instrument 
of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day  ?  Look  to  this, 
John,  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  keep 
your  eye  on  the  roc^s,  or  you  will 
assuredly  find  yourself  drifting  upon 
them  before  you  know  what  you  are 
about. 


It  appears,  then,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  initial  patronage  now 
held  by  my  Directors  is  to  pass  int- 
mediately  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  and  that  there  is 
a  strong  likelihood  of  the  whole  of  it 
eventually  following  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  contemplated 
changes  will  do  more  than  Uiis— 
they  will  materially  aflfect  the  ad- 
ministration of  patronage  in  India. 
The  tendency  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure is  to  convert  the  Grovemor- 
General  into  a  gigantic  despot  All 
checks  are  to  be  removed  from  him, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  no 
longer  to  be  controlled  or  influenced 
by  my  Directors,  or  by  a  council 
nominated  by  my  Directors.  He  can 
do  what  he  likes  as  long  as  the  Crown 
Minister  is  with  him.  The  Conndl 
at  home  cannot  restrain  him,  for  it  is 
to  have  no  power.  The  Council  in 
India  cannot  restrain  him,  for  hence- 
forth it  is  to  be  composed  of  his  own 
creatures.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  own  scruples  to  restrain 
him  from  an  abuse  of  patronage 
which  may  throw  the  whole  country 
into  confusion,  and  do  more  barm 
than  a  Sepoy  mutiny.  I  admit  the 
possibility,  John,  of  this  immense 
power  being  placed  in  worthy  hands; 
but  I  doubt  whether,  under  the  new 
system,  a  really  honest  man  coold 
hold  the  appointment  for  a  twelve- 
month. Though  free  himself  from 
corruption,  such  corrupt  influences 
will  be  brought  to  bear  xipon  him 
that  his  position  will  be  painful  in 
the  extreme.  The  Home  Grovem- 
ment,  John,  will  expect  him  to  serre 
their  friends,  and  will  be  continnaUy 
entreating  him  to  ^^take  care  o( 
Dowb."  If  he  be  determined  not  to 
take  care  of  Dowb,  he  wM  soon  be 
hopelessly  at  variance  with  his  friends 
at  home,  and  will  be  glad  to  make 
room  for  a  more  facile  successor. 
Then  the  facile  successor  in  India 
and  the  corrupt  Grovemment  in 
England  will  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  And  the  appointments  in  In- 
dia, which  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
to  say  have  been  unfairly  distributed 
under  my  admiiustration,  will  be 
Hayterised  without  remorse.  Seats 
in  Council,  residencies,  chief-commis- 
sionerships,  Suddur  judgeships,  will 
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be  given  away,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Government  at  home,  for  the 
direct  or  indirect  purchase  of  parlia- 
mentaxy  votes ;  and  we  may  be  snre 
that  ariptocratio  connections  will 
never  again  be  of  the  little  account 
that  they  now  are  under  my  middle- 
class  Government.  There  will,  doubt- 
less, ere  long  be  a  line  of  telegraph 
the  whole  way  between  London  and 
Calcutta.  Think,  John,  of  the  mes- 
sages from  Jones  of  the  Civil  Service 
to  Jones,  member  for  Little  Ped- 
dlington,  announcing  that  Robinson 
in  Council,  or  Brown  of  the  Suddor, 
is  sick  unto  death  of  cholera,  and 
that  the  dying  man's  appointment 
would  just  suit  the  transmitter  of  the 
message.  Think  of  the  little  conver- 
sation that  evening  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
tween Jones,  M.P.,  and  the  Govern- 
ment "Whip,  and  the  consequent  mes- 
sage next  morning  from  Whitehall 
to  Government  House,  Calcutta,  that 
the  Minister  hopes  that  Jones,  C.  S., 
will  be  taken  care  of,  if  the  Hon- 
ourable Robinson's  seat  in  Council 
becomes  vacant.  You  may  laugh, 
John,  and  shake  your  head,  but  I 
assure  you  that  nothing '  is  more 
likely.  We  know  that  such  things 
have  happened  in  other  directions 
before. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  they 
tell  you,  John,  not  to  be  afraid.  Not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  measure  which 
sweeps  away  all  those  barriers  which 
have  hitherto  stood  firmly  and  un- 
assailably  between  India  and  the 
united  influence  of  parliamentary 
ignorance  and  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion. The  new  Indian  bill  contem- 
plates the  gradual  absorption  of  all 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
Indian  Government  by  the  Minister 
of  the  day.  Can  there  ever  be  any- 
thing like  a  consistent  policy  under 
such  a  system  of  Grovernment  ?  Do 
your  Gk)vemment8  not  fluctuate — ^is 
your  Parliament  not  capricious?  Is 
nut  public  opinion  more  capricious 
still?  What,  John,  is  on  Indian 
Minister  ?  Is  he  not,  as  I  have  seen 
him  described,  a  man  "  who  may  be 
here  to-day  and    gone  to-morrow? 


who  may  preside  over  the  Indian 
Board  and  govern  India  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  be  suddenly  deposed 
by  some  gust  of  parliamentary 
caprice — by  the  mistaken  tactics  of 
an  inexperienced  party  leader,  or  the 
neglect  of  an  inexperienced  *  whip- 
per-in?'"* Some  speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  my  affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that 
the  average  duration  of  the  oflScial 
lives  of  Indian  ministers  has  been 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  Surprising 
longevity!  Why,  John,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  min- 
isters at  the  head  of  your  colonial 
oflSce  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
There  is  no  reason  why  yod  should 
not  have  the  same  number  of  min- 
isters, in  the  course  of  some  happy 
year,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment of  the  State, — half  a-dozen 
men,  each  one  knowing  as  much  about 
India  as  his  predecessor,  and  that 
is  nothing.  Have  you  half-a-dozen 
statesmen,  John,  of  the  class  from 
which  Indian  ministers  are  likely  to 
be  taken,  who  know  whether  a  Zillah 
is  a  wild  beast,  a  district,  or  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  ?  How  many  are  there 
who  can  tell  me  off-hand  whether 
Holkar  is  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hin- 
doo, and  whether  the  Mohurrum  is  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Hindoo  festival  ? 
What  more  does  Parliament  at  large 
know  about  the  matter  ?  Not  many 
years  ago,  a  distinguished  statesman, 
now  no  more,  in  a  speech  on  the 
sugar  duties,  spoke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  hardship  of 
100,000,000  of  the  people  of  India 
being  compelled  to  drink  their  tea 
without  sugar.  Did  the  House  laugh  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  John.  The  House 
listened  calmly  and  complacently, 
and  conjured  up  to  their  excited  ima- 
gination visions  of  Indian  ryots, 
sitting  at  the  tea-table  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  sipping 
sugarless  bohea  out  of  blue  and 
white  crockery.  An  ignorant  Minis- 
ter, John,  is  to  be  responsible  to  an 
ignorant  Parliament.  And  this  is 
the  system  of  which  you  are  told  not 
to  be  afraid. 
But  then,  yon  tell    me,   there  is 
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"public  opinion."  What  is  public 
opinion,  tfohn?  I  am  telling  joa 
that  joa  want  something  stable — 
something  consistent  between  India 
and  the  Grovernment  of  the  day, 
and  you  tell  ,me  that  there  is  "  pub- 
lic opinion."  You  might  as  well  tell 
me  that  there  is  the  wind.  Public 
opinion  is  anything — nothing.  What 
has  it  been — what  has  it  not  been — 
by  turns,  since  the  first  sad  news  of 
the  mutiny  reached  us  on  that  sultry 
June  morning?  Take  only  one  point, 
John.  You  remember  what  at  first 
was  the  outcry  against  proselytising 
ofiScers.  You  remember  how  it  was 
said  that  the  over-zealous  and  indis- 
creet interference  of  missionary  ofii- 
cers  had  done  much  to  turn  the 
hearts  and  the  knives  of  the  Sepoys 
against  us.  Well,  for  a  while,  this 
was  public  opinion.  But  presently 
the  wind  shifted — right  to  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass.  Instead 
of  this  signal  calamity  having  been 
brought  upon  us  by  indiscreet  Chris- 
tian zeal,  Public  Opinion  pronounced 
that  it  had  been  drawn  down  upon 
our  devoted  heads  as  a  punishment 
for  our  unchristian  indifference.  And 
Aow  many  excellent  people,  John, 
are  proclaiming  that  we  can  pro- 
pitiate the  Most  High,  and  remove 
from  our  unhappy  countrymen  the 
weight  of  Ilis  chastening  hand,  only 
by  an  open,  unreserved  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  of  individ^ual  men,  to  use 
every  possible  endeavour  to  convert 
the  heathen  to  Christianity,  what- 
ever the  prospect  of  success  or  the 
certainty  of  mischief.  This,  John, 
has  been  enunciated  from  your  pul- 
pits and  from  your  platforms — m, 
John,  enunciated  now.  But  there 
will  soon  be  another  reaction,  and 
the  sooner,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
the  better.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  the  present  outcry 
— ^nothing  more  surely  calculated  to 
increase,  whilst  you  are  praying  to 
the  Almighty  to  assuage,  the  malice 
of  your  enemies.  I  told  you  in  my 
last,  John,  to  think  of  the  effect  that 
all  this  indiscreet  talk  about  open 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  in  favour  of  extended  schemes 


of  proselytism,  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  national  mind,  when  coupled  with 
a  report  of  the  intention  of  sa^i- 
tuting  for  the  old  tolerant  CompAnji 
Government,  a  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous administration  to  be  carried  oa 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  Do  you 
not  think  it  likely,  John,  that  eimi> 
saries  will  go  from  place  to  pl&ce 
declaring  that  this  is  the  real  me&c- 
ing  of  the  change  of  Gk>vemmeiu, 
and  that  all  past  pledges  and  pre- 
mises will  be  ignored?  What  is 
more  likely  than  this,  John?  and 
what  will  give  colour  to  the  fake- 
hood  ?  Why,  the  Public  Opinion,  to 
which  you  think  yon  may  look  as  a 
safeguard,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  & 
source  of  incredible  danger  to  our 
Indian  Empire. 

Yes,  John,  under  the  new  system 
of  government  this  "  Public  Opinion" 
will  drag  you  into  vile  quicksets  and 
horrible  quagmires  of  danger.  PuIh 
lic  opinion,  rash,  hasty,  igoormt, 
acting  upon  a  Parliament  equally 
ignorant  and  equally  rash.  Truly,  in- 
deed, was  it  said  the  other  night,  Johs, 
by  a  great  man,  that  "  before  Parlia- 
ment can  legislate  safely  for  Orien- 
tals, they  must  be  able  to  form  a  jest 
and  discriminating  opinion  regarding 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  people 
of  a  different  colour  and  a  different 
creed."  "  They  might,"  it  was  truly 
added,  "without  that  knowledge, 
pass  a  law  which  might  appear  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  a  horrible 
punishment."*  Wisely  did  he  caK 
your  attention  to  another  danger, 
greater  even,  if  possible,  than  the 
ignorance  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
House.  This  scheme,  John,  for  mr 
speedy  destruction,  is  popular  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Why  is  it  po- 
pular? why  were  so  many  Members 
found,  on  the  morning  of  the  l9th  of 
February,  to  vote  in  the  face  of 
every  possible  argument,  for  the  re- 
construction of  my  house  whilst  it  is 
in  a  blaze  ?  Because  the  measure  will 
thrpw  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
a  large  amount  of  patronage  to  be 
used  for  Parliamentary  purposes— w 
be  distributed  among  the  hanger^n 
of  Government,  among  the  members 
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of  the  Pope's  brasB-band,  and  other 
legislators  of  that  olam.  Well  might 
the  orator  exclaim  that  our  Indian 
Empire  *4s  threatened  by  a  danger 
far  more  imminent  than  that  of  an 
enemy  in  the  field — ^the  danger  that 
arises  from  organised  red-tapery  and 
jobbery;  and  that  as  that  Emnire 
was  won  by  the  valour  of  the  middle 
classes,  he  trusted  that  Parliament 
would  never  allow  it  to  be  wrested 
from  their  hands  by  official  imbecility 
and  ministerial  oorruption.^^'*^  Tes, 
John,  these  indeed  are  wdghty  mat- 
ters for  your  consideration.  Bead 
the  whole  of  the  noble  speech  from 
which  these  words  are  taken,  and 
lay  the  warnings  it  contains  to  your 
heart  Never  again,  if  this  measure 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  shall 
we  find  the  best  men  working  their 
way  to  high  place  by  the  innate  force 
of  their  own  integrity  and  ability— 
their  own  brave  resolution  and  in- 
domitable perseverance.  Never  again 
will  the  Munros  and  Malcolms,  tak- 
ing to  themselves  the  nobld  motto, 
Aut  viam  inveniam^  dut  fadam^ 
start  from  their  father's  country- 
house,  or  their  father's  farm,  in  high- 
land or  in  lowland,  to  carve  their 
way  unaided  to  the  governorship  of 
a  group  of  provinces.  Never  again, 
when  a  great  danger  bursts  suddenly 
upon  the  land,  will  the  Lawrences 
and  the  Outrams,  the  Nicholsons, 
the  Wilsons,  and  the  Chamberlaines, 
— ^middle-class  men,  without  courtly 
favour,  without  ministerial  influence 
—be  found  in  the  high  places  of  the 
council-chamber  and  the  camp. 
Never  again  will  the  nation  turn 
with  the  same  confidence  as  of  old, 
to  the  heroes  whom  the  Company 
have  made,  and  the  Company's  system 
has  fostered.  A  despotic  Governor- 
General,  backed  by  a  Minister  to 
whom  patronage  is  the  necessary 
fulcrnm  of  Place,  will  have  it  all 
hiij  own  way  in  one  department  of 
the  State ;  and  the  favourites  of  the 
Horse-Guards  (I  will  not  name  them, 
John — ^you  will  easily  supply  their 
aristocratic  patronymics)  will  ride 
rongh-shod  over  the  other.  If  there 
are  no  places  vacant  for  such  favour- 
ites, new  appointments  will  be  made 


for  them,  and  I  shall  not  be  here, 
John,  to  protest  against  the  jobbery. 
Are  these,  my  dear  John,  considera- 
tions to  which  yoh  can  afibrd  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear?  Is  it  all  mere  talk — ^is 
all  an  idle  alarum?  Or  do  you  see  in 
these  suggestions  anything  to  warn 
you  that  you  are  flinging  away  a 
great  empire,  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
it  lies  in  your  power  to  consolidate 
and  to  perpetuate  it,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  patience,  a  little  caution, 
and  a  little  thought? 

And  now,  John,  before  I  conclude, 
I  wish  to  put  the  whole  case  before 
you,  like  a  pair  of  Limerick  gloves, 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  asserted,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  ^'  Double  Government" 
is  in  some  respects  defective.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  encumbered  with  for- 
m^ties,  and  that  it  engenders  delays. 
Whether  these  delays  mav  not  on  &e 
whole  be  serviceable  delays,  I  will 
not  now  pause  to  inquire.  You  do 
not  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,  John, 
whether  the  old  system  of  stage- 
coach travelling  may  not,  in  some 
important  respects,  be  more  advan- 
tageoQS  than  the  present  system  of 
railway  travelling.  You  have  got 
your  railways;  you  use  them,  and 
you  say  that  this  is  a  "go-ahead 
age."  It  M  a  **  go-ahead  age."  We 
must  take  it,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
as  it  is,  or  we  shall  be  left  behind 
in  the  mud.  Now,  I  admit  that  your 
progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  inconceivably  fast, 
and  that  during  that  period  there 
has  been  an  amount  of  progress  of 
dif^rent  kinds,  in  India,  far  beyond 
what  I  ever  anticipated;  there  has 
been  territorial  progress  or  exten- 
sion; there  has  been  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress;  there  has  been 
scientific  progress,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  action  of  steam-communica- 
tion, of  railways,  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Now,  I  admit,  John,  that 
with  all  this  progress,  my  adminis- 
trative agency  ought  to  keep  rfkll 
pace,  and  that  if  you  prove  ta  me 
that  it  has  not  kept  pace,  I  am 
bound  either  to  reform  myself,  to 
submit  to  be  reformed  by  you,  or 
quietly  to  abdicate  my  functions. 
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Well,  John,  I  don't  n^ant  to  cavil 
aboQt  the  matter.  I  am  not  ohsti- 
nate,  or  self-sufficient,  or  Tain-glori- 
ous. I  know  what 'a  mess  your  Min- 
isters would  make  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India;  but  I  do  not  main- 
tain that  I  am  perfect  myself.  It  is 
very  probable  that  my  mode  of  doing 
business  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  extended  dominion 
and  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation— that  there  are,  in  short,  de- 
fects in  my  system  which  require  to 
be  removed.  But  the  question  for 
your  consideration  is,  whether  these 
are  vital,  constitutional,  organic  de- 
fects— whether  the  disease  has  eaten, 
like  a  cancer,  so  deeply  into  my  life, 
that  it  can  only  be  removed  at  the 
expense  of  my  existence ;  or  whether 
they  are  accidental  ailments,  to  which 
ordinary  remedies  may  be  applied, 
with  hope  of  restoring  me  to  health 
and  activity,  and  enabling  me  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  me 
by  the  increased  and  increasing  busi- 
ness of  my  Indian  Empire.  This, 
John,  I  say,  is  the  great  question  for 
your  solution.  I  do  not  see  that 
either  your  Ministers  or  your  Parlia- 
ment have  taken  it  into  consi- 
deration; and,  therefore,  I  press 
it  upon  your  own  common  sense. 
You  are  not  wont,  John,  to  prefer 
abolition  to  modification.  If  your 
own  constitutional  systems,  at  any 
period  of  your  existence,  have  not 
worked  well,  you  have  modified,  or, 
as  you  generally  call  it,  you  have  re- 
formed them ;  you  have  not  applied 
the  axe  to  the  root  The  diruit  cedi- 
Jicat  principle  has  never  been  yours. 
You  have  let  circumstances,  out  of 
which  all  your  systems  of  govern- 
ment have  grown,  still  continue  to 
operate  upon  those  systems,  and  to 
shape  them  according  to  tiie  pres- 
sure of  the  times.  Kow,  what  is  it 
that  makes  my  constitution  an  ex- 
ception to  your  general  rule  of  action  ? 
Is  it  that  it  is  incurably  bad?  You 
have  tried,  from  time  to  time,  to  im- 
prove it,  John,  and  you  declare  that 
all  these  experiments  have  been  suc- 
cessful. What  is  the  logic,  then,  of 
declaring,  that  as  all  your  attempts 
at  improvements  have  succeeded,  it 
is  useless  to  try  anv  more?  One 
would  have  supposed  that  the  suc- 


cess of  past  experiments  was  an 
argument  for  further  efforts  to  im- 
prove  me.  At  all  events,  it  sa£- 
ciently  demonstrates  that  I  have  m^t 
yet  been  proved  to  be  incurable.  If 
my  defects,  then — exaggerate  them  as 
you  may — be  not  incurable;  or,  in 
other  words,  be  not  Inseparable  from 
my  constitution,  why  seek  to  destroy 
me  outright?  You  are  not  wont, 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  irrational  manner.  If 
your  hprse  goes  lamely,  you  hav* 
him  re- shod;  you  blister  him,  or 
you  fire  him ;  you  do  not  shoot  him 
until  you  have  tried  everything  eUe 
in  vam.  If  your  carriage  wheel* 
go  heavily  and  cumbrously,  yoa 
grease  them,  or  you  mend  them ;  yoa 
insert  some,  new  wood-work,  or  some 
new  iron- work;  or  you  buy  new 
patent  axles:  you  do  not  make  a 
bonfire  of  the  vehicle.  You  do  not 
pull  down  your  house  because  yoar 
fire  smokes;  you  do  not  cut  down 
your  tree  because  there  is  a  worm  in 
the  bark ;  you  do  not  have  your  \i% 
amputated,  because,  as  Mr.  Dickeni 
says,  "your  corns  are  an  aggrava- 
tion." I  know  nothing  in  ordinary 
life  that  is  in  any  way  a  parallel  to 
your  present  proceeding  (assuming 
that  you  take  the  advice  of  yoor 
Ministers),  except  that  capital  stort, 
John,  told  by  one  of  my  clerks,  who, 
I  believe,  must  have  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  ray  latter  end,  as  he  slum- 
bered over  one  of  my  huge  ledges  in 
the  old  mercantile  days, — ^tbat  story 
of  the  Chinamen  who,  desiderating 
the  luxury  of  roast  pig,  and  ^knowing 
no  easier  process  towards  its  attain- 
ment, burnt  down  their  houses  in 
search  of  cracklin.  Now,  is  not  that 
what  you  are  doing,  John  ?  You  want 
cracklin.  You  have  really  only  to 
tell  any  professed  cook  to  prodooe  it 
for  you,  and  you  will  have  it  on  your 
table  at  any  hour  you  please  to  name. 
You  have  no  need  to  burn  down  my 
house,  or  any  other  house,  to  get  it. 
It  is  the  cook's  work,  not  the  incen- 
diary's. I  have  half-a-dozen  cooks 
in  my  big  house  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
who  will  serve  you  up  the  right  thing, 
apple-sauce  ana  all,  at  a  few  hoiu>' 
notice. 

You  will'  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  1 
should  have  done  better  if  I  bad  sng* 
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gested  this  before— if  I  had  set  my 
house  in  order,  unasked — if  I  had  re- 
formed myself  out  of  a  pure  conscien- 
tious love  of  reform.    Well,  John,  I 
admit  it.    But  we  are  all  of  ns  some- 
what prone  to  adopt  the  quieta  non 
movere  principle.    It  is  a  family  fail- 
ing,   John.    I  don't  know  that  it's 
peculiar  to  me.    "We  all, want  some 
pressure  from  without  to  induce  us 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.    We  do 
not  ''  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
We   think  that  we  are  doing  very 
well ;  and  we  remember  the  words  of 
the    old    epitaph,   "I    was    well — I 
sought  to  be  better — I  to()k  physic— 
and — ^I  died."    Of  course'  this  dread- 
ful mutiny  in  India  roused  me,  as  it 
has  roused  you,  to  a  sense  of  the  in- 
security of  my  position  in  India ;  and 
I  should  have  been  culpable  in  the 
extreme,  if  I  had  done  nothing  to 
probe  the  evil  to  its  depths.    But  I 
have  done  all  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  could  be  done ;  I  have  ordered 
special  commissions  to  assemble  in 
India  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
outbreak,  the  defects  of  my  existing 
military  system,  and  the  best  means 
of  reorganising  the  army,  now  broken 
and  shattered  by  the  shock  of  this 
great  rebellion.    And  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  my  dear  John,  that  if 
yon  do  not  interfere,  my  commissions 
will  turn  out  better  than  those  which 
you  clamoured  for  so  loudly  after  the 
Crimean  war.    Now,   this  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  done.    It  was  surely 
my  business  to  address  myself  first  to 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  great  dis- 
aster.   But    although    I    desired   to 
begin  there,  I  did  not  desire  to  end 
there.    I  was  prepared  to  consider  in 
what  manner  the  existing  system  of 
government   in    England  may  have 
tended  to  create  or  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  out  of  which  the  mutiny  has 
arisen.    It  was  your  duty,  John,  to 
call  for  inquiry.    It  was  my  duty  to 
be  prepared  for  inquiry,  prepared  to 
have  all  my  affairs  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated.   1  teas  prepared,  John— I  am 
prepared.    I  do  not  shrink  from — ^I 
court  inquiry.    I  only  protest  against 
being  condemned  without  trial. 

If  I  thought  that  there  were  any 
hope  of  your  proposed  new  system  of 
goyernment  working  as  well  as  mine 
has  done,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  try 


whether  mine  may  not  be  made  to 
work    better.      But   I    can    see  no 
hope  of  this.     Now,  your  advisers, 
John,  do  not  deny   that   my    con- 
stitution is   radically   sound.    They 
do  not  say  that  the  principles  upon 
which    it   is   based    are    erroneous. 
They  merely  sneer  at  my  cumbrous- 
ness  and  indistinctness;  and  on  ao- 
eount  of  certain  accidental  defects:— < 
defects  which  have  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  constitutional  part  of  ray 
government,  they  propose  to  destroy 
that  constitution,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  one  that  is  based  upon  a  wholly 
diffJerent  set  of  principles.    They  do 
not  say  that  the  representative  sys- 
tem is  bad ;  they  merely  assert  that 
I  have  a  bad  constituency.     Instead 
of  inquiring  whether  that  constitu- 
ency might  not  be  improved,  they 
propose  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and 
to  substitute  the  despotic  principle 
for  the  elective,  in  your  new  Indian 
constitution.    They    do    not    fissert 
that  the  principle  of  Double  Govern- 
ment, or  constitutional  equipoise,  is 
bad.    They  merely  assert  that  it  en- 
genders delay,  and  obscure?  respon- 
sibility.    Instead  of  inquiring  how 
the  joint  operation  and  reciprocal 
action  of  the  two  parts  of  this  govern- 
ment may  be  simplified  and  harmo- 
nized, and  how   the   responsibility 
may  be  rendered  more  distinct  and 
more  intelligible,  they    propose    to 
convert  the  Double  Government  into 
a  single  Government,  and  to  destroy 
at  once  all  the  constitutional  checks 
which  have  so  long  been  the  safe- . 
guard  of  the  Indian  Empire.     But 
you  may  easily  reform  my  constitu- 
ency, John— you  may  easily  simplify 
the  action  of  the  Double  Government 
— «nd,  as  to  responsibility,  that  is 
just  what  Parliament  pleases  to  make 
it.    But  where  there  is  no  inquiry, 
there  can  be  no  response.    And  I  do 
not  see  that  the  Indian  Minister  is 
to  b^  rendered  more  responsible,  by 
simply  changing  his  ofiicial  name. 

Yon  know  the  worst  of  me,  John. 
You  know  that  I  have,  somehow  or 
other,  added  "  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown"  to  the  regalia  of  Great 
Britai n .  You  know  that  I  have  made 
you  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  But  you  do  not  know 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  danger- 
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OTIS  ezperimeDt  which  your  Ministers 
are  now  proposing  to  inangnrate.  If 
there  be  one  axiom,  John,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Indian  government  more 
indisputable  than  any  other,  it  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  strong  interme- 
diate body  between  India  and  the 
Qovemment  of  the  day.  Erect  such 
a  body,  John,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Ton  may  call  it  the  East  India  Oom- 
pan^— you  may  o<dl  it  the  Council  of 
India — you  may  call  it  anything, 
nothing,  I  do  not  care — so  long  as  it 
answers  the  purpose.  But,  be  con- 
Tlnoed  that  no  council,  no  board,  no 
.^embly  of  any  kind,  can  answer 
the  purpose,  if  it  be  nominated  by 
your  Ministers.  Think,  then,  if 
you  do  not  like  my  present  consti- 
tuency, whether  you  cannot  appoint 
another,  and  a  better  one ;  think  then, 
if  you  do  not  like  my  independent 
Directors,  whether  you  can  get  better 


ones  equally  independent ;  think,  if 
you  do  not  like  my  present  system  of 
check  and  counter-check,  wbetlnr 
you  cannot  invent  another  vith 
the  '  same  safeguards,  but  with 
fewer  delays.  Think  whether  joq 
<)annot  improve  that  of  whi<A  you 
have  experience,  before  you  flj  to 
that  of  which  you  have  none.  Do 
not,  c^vjoled  by  your  Minin«rs, 
without  knowledge,  without  inqnirr, 
without  consideration,  accept  trm 
their  hands  a  wholly  new  constitQ- 
tion  for  India,  which  will  place  tht 
country  at  the  feet  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary minority,  and  soon  asast  jm  to 
lose  it,  as  disastrously  and  diagnce- 
fully  as  you  lost  your  American  Colo- 
nies— and,  probably,  in  the  ssine 
way. 

I  am,  my  dear  John, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
John  Oompast 
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THE    MISSIONABT  EXPLORER. 


We  are  a  race  of  travellers ;  the  im- 
pnlae  seems  to  come  into  the  world 
with  QS,  a  national  inspiration.  It 
is  because  of  the  dismal  English  foss, 
the  gloom,  and  the  rain,  and  Uie 
heaviness  of  this  unfortunate  island, 
where  the  inhabitants  commit  suicide 
in  November,  and  must  fly,  or  die, 
with  the  instinct  of  desperation,  say 
our  sagacious  neighbonrs  over  the 
Channel ;  bnt  whatever  the  cause  is, 
the  result  is  dear.  Deep  into  everv 
inland  valley,  high  up  to  every  hill- 
side, among  streets,  among  towns, 
among  villages,  into  the  midland 
fens  and  plains  as  well  as  to  the 
rock-bound  extremities  of  the  land, 
the  mysterious  sea-breath  of  our  iso- 
lation tempts  us  all  forth  to  the  un- 
known. Perhaps  the  long  lines  of  a 
continent  running  in  faint  hills  and 
plains  towards  the  horizon,  can  never 
be  so  suggestive  and  tantalising  to 
the  fimcy,  as  that  dangerous^  daz- 
zling glory  of  sea  which  hems  m  our 
insular  footsteps;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  nation  of  islanders,  straitly 
confined  or  every  side  by  these 
waters,  which  only  kiss  the  shores 
of  our  neighbours  for  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  coast,  has  never  ceased,  since 
its  first  dawning  of  national  impor-, 
tance,  to  produce  great  explorers, 
great  voyagers,  and  the  most  perse- 
vering colonists  in  the  world.  We 
are  not  a  people  of  fervid  imagina- 
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tion— or,  if  we  are,  get  little  credit 
for  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
our  geographical  position  supplies  all 
that  we  lack  in  enthuriasm  of  tem- 
perament. We  cannot  saunter  over 
an  imaginary  line,  and  find  ourselves 
immediately  under  different  laws,  a 
difiPerent  government,  and  a  distinct 
language.  To  experience  this,  the 
soberest  family-expedition  must  dare 
the  passage  of  that  angry  little  sea 
which  divides  us  from  our  nearest 
neighbour;  and  the  subtle  whisper 
of  the  blue  water,  a  siren  ever  sing- 
ing of  the  unseen  and  undiscovered, 
exercises  its  perpetual  and  unceasing 
temptation  upon  our  blood.  There 
is  not  a  village  in  the  country,  ther9 
is  scarcely  a  family^  over  some  one 
of  whose  number  this  suggestion  has 
not,  in  one  way  or  another,  prevailed. 
For  fortune,  for  fame,  for  knowledge, 
for  pleasure,  for  nothing  at  all  but 
pure  love  of  wandering,  the  natives 
of  these  three  kingdoms  are  for  ever 
straying  out  of  this  narrow  little 
nook,  at  the  comer  of  creation,  over 
all  the  world. 

To  say  this  is  not  certainly  to  say 
anything  new;  but  the  old  perennial 
fact  has  its  changing  novelties  of 
circumstance  in  every  age.  Our 
adventurers  do  not  take  Spanish 
galleons  or  conquer  provinces  in 
these  days ;  and,  somehow,  an  even 
quainter   antiquity  has  Mten  upon 
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the  Orand  Tour  of  onr  more  imme- 
diate aocestoA,  than  upon  the  splen- 
did forays  of  Drake  and  Raleigh. 
The  proper  English  young  gentle- 
man^s  coarse  of  travel— -his  orUiodoz 
visits  to  historical  places,  his  neat 
notes  npon  pictures  and  palaces,  his 
pleasant  excitation  of  antidpated 
snrprise  on  hearing  peasants  and 
children  talk  freely  Uie  languages 
which  he  has  acqmred  so  painfuOy, 
and  his  general  deli^tful  sense  of 
superiority  as  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  world — ^is  something  quite  be- 
yond and  above  the  profiine  imagina- 
tion of  to-day.  The  grand  tour,  with 
all  its  pleasant  oomplaisancies  and 
importance,  is  no  longer  good  for  any- 
thing but  a  chapter  in  the  Virginiam. 
The  fashion  has  changed.  The  Eng- 
lish young  gentleman  who  would 
distinguish  himself  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  travel  now,  must  go  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  before 
he  will  find  any  region  which  it  is 
creditable  and  novel  to  have  visited. 
Enterprise  and  adventure  of  them- 
selves have  grown  so  common,  that 
they  must  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
voluntary  martyrdom  before  our  lan- 
guid admiration  and  wonder  can  be 
.quickened  into  interest.  A  man  who 
has  made  a  downright  savage  of  him- 
self, has  a  certain  daim  upon  us. 
He  has  achieved  a  feat  which  it 
requires,  wealth,  leisure,  health,  and 
boldnessi,  in  large  degrees,  to  do, 
and  for  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
neighbours  are,  one  way  or  other, 
iBcapacitated ; — ^but  your  small  roan, 
who  has  only  travelled,  what  does 
anybody  care  for  him  ?  We  have  all 
travelled  more  or  less  in  our  own 
persons.  A  few  thousand  miles,  or 
a  few  additional  countries,  are  dull 
to  our  universal  information;  and 
your  traveller,  who  confines  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  dvilisation, 
yet  expects  the  public  to  take 
the  smallest  interest  in  him,  must 
either  be  a  Yankee,  or  pursue  his 
journey  with  some  special  end  in 
viewl 

Yes  I  we  dare  no  longer,  with  a 
due  regard  for  our  character,  travel 
for  travel's  sake.  The  merest  tourist, 
who  goes  where  Murray  bids  him,  is 
unhappy  if  he  has  not  a  motive  to 
license  his  wandering — ^a  '^pursuit*' 
to  raise  him  above  the  vulgar  level 


of  the  travelling  English.  He  is  a 
student  of  architecture,  learned  in 
the  beauties  of  ^' severe^'  Gotluc 
excellence,  and  strict  to  mark  the 
dawning  symptoms  *of  ^a  debaaed 
period  ;*'  or  he  is  a  oonnoisseur, 
erudite  in  the  ^^  second  manner^^  <£ 
Baphael  or  Leonardo,  and  bett^  in- 
structed about  the  school  of  Pisa  and 
the  school  of  Yeniee  than  if  he  had 
been  a  genuine  alumnui  of  one  of 
those  dead  brotherhoods  of  art;  or 
he  is  hill  of  statistical  inquiries  and 
questions  of  government,  and  im- 
proves his  mind  by  comparing  na- 
tional systems,  and  inveedgating  the 
developments  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  different  quarters  of  tiia 
world ;  or,  most  fatal  of  all,  he  is  a 
student  of  human  nature  and  na* 
tional  character — ^from  which  last 
virtuous  personage  heaven  deliver 
all  unwar^  souls  1  But  whatever  he 
is,  he  is  obliged  to  be  something,  from 
a  mere  necessity  of  self-respect 
Everybody  has  found  out,  by  dint  of 
experiment,  that  travelling  for  itself 
is  not  the  elevating  and  expanding 
influence  it  was  once  fondly  ima- 
gined to  be ;  and  the  fashion  is,  that 
everybody  of  the  slighteet  preten- 
sions, when  he  travels,  should  trayel 
for  a  certain  end. 

So,  when  an  unfortunate  phyaictaa 
rushes  out  of  his  hard  practice  for 
his  month^s  holiday,  alasl  it  is  not  to 
forget  that  such  things  as  fevers  and 
consumptions  are  in  this  laborious 
world.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes 
away,  not  to  refresh  himself  so  mach 
as  to  benefit  sodety,  by  analysing  all 
the  medicinal  waters  of  all  the  Bade 
and  Spas  within  his  range,  and  to 
speculate  upon  peculiarities  of  di- 
mate  and  sanatorial  advantages  ;  car- 
rying upon  his  unhappy  shoulders, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  infirmities  of 
all  the  world.  The  man  of  sdence 
leaves  his  museum  only  to  have  the 
same  fate  follow  him.  He  set«  up, 
not  a  tabernacle  of  rest,  but  an  ob> 
servatory,  and  takes  hb  pleasure 
laboriously — ^not  to  please  himself  so 
much  as  to  extend  tne  limits  of  geo- 
logical, or  astronomical,  or  geogra- 
phical knowledge — to  increase  the 
museum,  and  make  up  another  lec- 
ture, and  a  little  more  inforuiati<Ni 
for  the  inquiring  world  I  The  same 
necessity  presses  more  or  iesa  upon 
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all  dflsses.  Everybody  must  have 
his  good  reason  for' his  wanderings. 
Shellfish  and  Actinia  justify  the  sea- 
air  and  pleasure  of  the  humblest 
hoKday;  and  the  further  we  extend 
our  travels,  the  more  indispensable 
becomes  an  object  and  *^  pursuit.'' 

Under  this  impulse  of  fashion,  and 
popular  inclination,  as  under  all  such, 
there  lies,  without  doubt,  a  compul- 
sion of  use  and  necessity.  Fashions 
do  not  cofne  for  nothing,  any  more 
than  needs  do.  We  haye  come  to 
that  condition  of  sodety  which,  for 
laek  of  a  better  term,  we  call  extreme 
civilisation;  everything  artificial  is 
St  its  highest  bloom  and  perfection 
in  our  old  empires ;  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  accessions  of  Inxunr, 
were  never  so  generally  within  reach, 
or  so  universally  enjoyed.  If  every- 
thing about  us  is  not  beautifhl,  up  tp 
the  highest  reach  of  manu&cturable 
beauty,  the  fault  is  not  ours,  but 
Nature's,  who  chooses  sometimes  to 
balk  our  training  by  withholding 
what  she  alone  can  bestow ;  bat  we 
have  taught,  invented,  and  con- 
structed to  the  highest  pitch  of  our 
powers.  We  have  made  it  possible 
to  whisper  secrets  across  a  continent 
and  through  a  sea.  We  can  travel 
at  a  rate  which  is  all  but  flying.  We 
can  breakfast  every  morning,  if  we 
please,  upon  all  the  news  of  all  the 
teorld.  Though  idle  people  dispute 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  marriage  on  three  hundred 
a-year,  we  are  all  perfectly  aware 
that  three  hundred  a-year  nowa- 
days means  a  degree  of  personal 
comfort  impossible  to  monarchs  as 
many  years  ago.  And  the  superfi- 
cial idea  is,  that  all  this  is  remarka- 
bly satisfiaotory,  the  real  end  of 
national  effort,  the  state  of  social 
eminence  most  desirable,  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  race.  Experi- 
ence, however,  and  social  wisdom, 
tell  other  tales. «  History  knows,  and 
does  not  fail  to  testify,  that  of  all 
the  dangers  which  beset  a  state,  none 
18  so  subtle,  BO  destructive,  or  full  of 
aU  the  pofflibilities  of*  evil,  as  this 
same  civilisation.  It  is  like  the 
}>enetrating  luscious  air  of  a  skilful 
pjjson,  the  perfumes  of  the  Borgias. 
we  must  needs  throw  up  our  win- 
dows, open  our  breast  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  camp  out  in  the  fields, 


and  be  wet  with  the  dews,  like  the 
old  Assyrian  king,  to  defy  the  influ- 
ences of  this  intoxicating  malaria^ — 
this  fra^noe  and  sweetness  of  death. 
Expansion,  increase,  growth,  is  our 
only  preservation.  It  is  better  even 
to  run  into  extravagances  of  enter- 
prise, to  yste  life  and  time  in  viun 
researohelf  to  pile  upon  each  other 
labours  as  unprofitable  as  those  of 
Sisyphus,  than  to  yield  to  the  ease, 
the  comfort,  and  the  prosperity  of 
modem  social  existence,  or  give  up 
to  civilisation  the  noble  discontent 
and  restless  power  in  which  lies  our 
life.  It  is  not  this  idea  which  im- 
pels us  to  all  our  many  exertions, 
and  sends  our  explorers  barefoot 
through  the  unknown  world.  Few 
people  apprehend  any  dangers  to 
themselves  ftbm  civilisation ;  yet  this 
principle  of  self-defence  and  natural 
compensation,  running  through  a 
hundred  intermediate  channels,  is 
the  safeguard  of  Providence  for  our 
protection,  while  it  is  als9  the  secret 
of  that  fashion  which  maices  us  all, 
whether  pilgrims  in  the  desert  or 
tourists  on  a  holiday  ramble,  give 
substance  to  our  pleasures,  and  a 
value  to  our  fatigues,  by  charging 
ourselves  with  a  real  or  ima^nary 
something  to  do. 

For  our  wants  increase,  and  our 
necessities  expand  along  with  our 
Ipxuries.  We  not  only  want  a  great 
many  things  which  we  had  formerly 
no  occasion  for,  but  we  long  to  see 
other!  people  infected  with  the  same 
requirements,  and  as  full  of  wants  as 
ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to  leaye 
comers  of  the  world  fallow,  uncul- 
tivated, unleavened  by  the  conmiix-" 
ture  of  our  restless  blood.  The  mo- 
dem spirit  of  conquest  stirs  at  the 
thought  of  miles  of  virgin  soU,  where 
flocks  might  feed,  or  corn  grow,  or 
timber  fit  for  the  masts  of  some  high 
admiral  &11  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
pioneer ;  and  Trade,  an  insatiate  de- 
mon, bums  with  lofty  indignation  at 
the  thought  of  tribes  and  nations 
who  know  none  of  its  benefits,  and 
who  are  still  content  with  the  beg- 
garly elements  of  mere  sustenance, 
unaware  of  all  they  might  gain  by 
the  disinterested  ministrations  of  the 
great  buyer  and  seller  of  civilised 
fife.  Thousands  of  men  and  women, 
whose  ambition  aims  no  higher  tha 
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scanty  milk  and  beef^  or  scantier 
maize-porridge,  with  an  ox-skin  or  a 
yard  of  calico  for  all  their  wardrobe, 
startle  the  commercial  sonl  into  gener- 
on»  shame  and  yearnings  of  brothers- 
hood.  K  we  might  but  wrap  those 
dnsky  forms  in  splendid  prints  of 
Manchester,  in  muslins  of  JPaisley  I  if 
we  oonld  bat  wreathe  %ose  ebon 
brows  with  glorious  Glasgow  ker- 
chiefs, Turkey-red  I  and  wake  the 
slumbering  soul  of  African  woman- 
hood with  glimpses  of  unbelievable 
millinery,  with  ribbons  white  and 
red,  with  dazzling  beads  coloured 
like  the  rainbow  I  But  the  commer- 
cial Oeni  pauses  with  all  his  riches  in 
his  lap,  and  all  his  hungry  over-pro- 
ductive  children 'uiiging  him  on.  It 
is  grievous  to  let  so  many  half-naked 
human  creatures  live  and  die  in  igno- 
rance of  all  those  provisions  of  art 
and  cirilisation — ^harder  still,  and 
ever  harder,  to  lose  crowds  of  cus- 
tomers, whose  patronage  might  keep 
manv  a  miil  going,  and  many  a  town 
employed,  and  accumulate  many  a 
fortune.  But  how  to  get  at  them? 
there  is  the  question.  Trade,  bold, 
ready,  and  full  of  expedients,  stands 
upon  the  burning  sands  in  doubt 
and  hesitation,  and  sighs  its  inquiry 
to  all  the  winds  in  vain;  for  Man- 
chester cottons  and  Glasgow  hand- 
kerchiefs— ^nay,  even  beads  and 
trinkets,  guns  of  Birmingham  and 
knives  of  Sheffield— cannot  make  their 
own  way  through  a  savage  continent 
They  may  keep  up  a  doubtful  and 
precarious  barter  along  a  coast-line 
-^they  may  stimulate  the  primeval 
vanity  to  the  length  of  kidnapping  a 
neighbour's  child,  or  selling  a  poor 
clansman;  but  they  are  not  moral 
agents,  and  this  amount  of  stimula- 
tion is  about  the  highest  they  are 
capable  of.  Trade,  where  it  goes 
alone,  may  create  a  slave-trade  fatal 
to  itself  in  the  end,  and  brutalising  to 
every  intermediaiy  concerned;  but 
trade,  which  can  cover  the  sea  with 
ships,  and  the  land  with  factories, 
cannot  with  all  its  united  forces  per- 
suade an  African  chief  to  be  civilised, 
to  be  industrious,  to  employ  the 
bounty  of  nature  which  lies  at  his 
hand,  to  produce  that  he  may  con- 
sume. It  can  teach  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  fabrics  of  our  loom  and  the 
dyes  of  our  jninting— it  may  teaoh 


him  to  sell  his  children  or  his  depen- 
dants; but  it  is  compelled  to  leave 
him  as  it  found  him,  a  savage,  and 
consequently  a  half-unreasoning  and 
wholly  impracticable  being,  who  will 
steal  or  cneat,  or  ** appropriate"  the 
thing  he  covets,  but  is  no  more  worthy 
of  the  title  of  eu$t&mer  than  is  the 
monkey  in  his  woods,  who  appreci* 
ates  the  red  handkerohieft  as  much 
as  he. 

This  same  title  of  customer  is  about 
the  first  degree  in  social  rank  which 
our  primitive  kinsman  can  take,  and 
it  expresses  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vance and  progress.  To  be  anybody's 
eusUnMT^  a  man  must  be  a  respon- 
sible and  trustworthy  being,  able  to 
reflect  upon  his  own  wants  and  means, 
and  to  exercise  to  some  extent  the 
qualities  of  foresight  and  of  judgment 
A  fiying  bargain,  or  a  sudden  hunt 
of  barbarous  extravagance,  cannot 
qualify  the  man  of  tiie  desert  for  this 
nrst  relationship  of  civilisation.  He 
must  have  a  steadv  something  to 
offer — a  proviso,  which  includes  a 
steady  means  of  acquiring  the  some- 
thing— and  certain  distinct  and  obvi- 
ous wants  somewhat  above  the  rank 
of  vanities.  No  one  needs  to  be  told 
how  these  wants  will  increase  and 
widen  as  the  resources  of  civilization 
open  upon  the  uninstructed  under> 
standing,  nor  how  the  inevitable  help- 
lessness and  dependence  of  social  life 
will  gradually  take  the  place  of  that 
independence  and  absolute  freedom 
which  belong  only  to  the  man  with 
whom  a  few  yards  of  cotton  and  a 
pound  of  beef  complete  the  amount 
of  human  neoesnties.  But  even  at 
the  threshold  of  social  habitude,  the 
change  must  be  an  important  one. 
To  be  a  customer,  it  does  not  require 
that  our  client  should  be  fiishionable 
or  a  fine  gentieman,  but  it  provides 
for  the  beginning  of  that  develop- 
ment which,  happy  consummation! 
may  end  in  both,  and  which  at  pre- 
sent advances  the  wandering  chief  to 
the  dignitv  of  a  primitive  patriarch, 
and  justifies  the  humanity  of  the 
savage  by  aif  opening  of  higher  in- 
stincts— ^the  necessities  of  the  man. 

But  alas  for  commerce  standing 
vainly  upon  the  fatal  riiores  of  that 
continent,  where  tiiere  are  millions 
of  people  to  trade  witii,  and  untold 
to  be  made,  but  no  accen 
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pncticable  to  the  tempting  field. 
Who  is  to  open  up  the  closed  reahnfl 
of  savagery,  with  all  their  undevel- 
oped riches?  Is  it  the  sportsman, 
the  lion-hunter,  the  man  of  science? 
Is  it  the  trader  himself,  whose  im- 
mediate interests  are  concerned  ?  The 
qaestion  is  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify full  consideration.  Conquests  of 
arms  are  no  longer  the  plain  and 
oatural  mode  of  extending  territory 
—new  disooyeries  of  unknown  Ame- 
ricas are  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Who 
is  to  go  forth  first  at  the  head  of  a}l 
the  armies  of  civilisation^  to  open 
up  new  countries,  tribes,  and  nations 
—to  bring  a  new  race  into  the  social 
oonunon  wealth  ?  There  are  very  spe- 
cial capabilities  necessary  for  the 
office.  Great  consequences  follow  as 
it  is  well  or  ill  performed,  and  no 
one  can  glance  over  the  first  history 
of  such  efforts,  without  feeling  how 
powerful  is  the  inflaence  which  they 
exercise  over  the  future  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  coontries  intro- 
dnoed  by  their  means  into  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  the  homan  race. 
Who,  then,  is  the  natural  pioneer  ? 
It  is  not  the  sportsman-adventurer, 
though  no  one  should  depreciate 
the  uses  of  that  modern  Kimrod, 
or  his  class.  The  sportsman,  frank, 
friendly,  liberal,  and  honourable^ 
the  civilised  man  who  magnifies  all 
the  savage  virtues  in  the  sight  of 
those  who  know  no  better,  and  adds 
to  these  a  revelation  of  the  more  ex- 
alted courtesies  and  honesties  of  life 
—is  an  auxiliary  to  be  held  in  hon- 
our ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  this 
office — ^partly  because  his  very  sport 
puts  so  serious  a  vocation  out  of  his 
way,  and  partly  because  the  savage 
understanding  cannot  and  will  not 
comprehend  nim,  let  it  try  ever  so 
hard.  Why  he  should  be  there,  in 
the  first  place,  is  a  standing  enigma 
to  those  sons  of  the  desert.  They 
ask,  "  Have  these  hunters,  who  come 
80  far  and  work  so  hard,  no  meat  at 
home?^*  and  laugh  with  a  savage 
superiority  of  wisaom  at  thought  of 
being  deceived  by  the  pretence  that 
this  is  for  pleasure.  These  volun- 
teer labours  and  hardships,  which  are 
a  privilege  of  wealth  and  leisure  to 
the  English  gentleman,  are  the  most 
incomprehensible  of  follies  to  the 
wandering  AMcan.     He  can  only 


stare  with  contemptuous  amazement, 
or  suspect  with  natural  cunning  the 
motives  of  the  extraordinary  mad- 
man, who  shares  toil  and  fatigue  in 
his  own  company  for  the  glorious 
chance  of  an  elephant  hunt,  or  an  en- 
counter with  a  hungry  lion.  He  re- 
spects the  .white  man^s  gallantry,  dar- 
ing, and  4>owers  of  endurance,  but 
he  gazes  at  him  with  mingled  doubt 
and  wonder.  Is  he  a  conspirator, 
plotting  against  the  freedom  of  the 
barbarous  soil  he  treads,  and  the  bar- 
barous tribes  who  surround  him? — or 
is  he  merely  a  fool  ? 
.  Nor  has  the  scientific  traveller  a 
much  better  chance.  The  same  in- 
adequacy of  motive  deprives  the  pri- 
mitive man  of  all  confidence  in  his 
learned  visitor,  who  comes  simply  to 
track  a  river,  or  to  explore  a  conti- 
nent. What  can  science  do  against 
the  calm  imperturbable  sublimity  of 
perfect  ignorance  ?  The  one  is  a 
restless,  troublesome,  unquiet  spirit 
of  its  very  nature — ^the  other  a  pro- 
found, passive,  unyielding  power, 
whose  momentum  of  resistance  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate. 
A  man  who  will  come  over  seas  and 
through  storms,  who  will  go  bare- 
foot and  half-naked,  who  will  run  a 
hundred  risks  of  his  life,  and  sepa- 
rate himself  from  all  his  Mend&  in 
order  to  find  out  where  a  lake  ueS) 
how  a  stream  runs,  what  weeds  grow 
on  the  s^dy  plain,  and  what  trees 
shade  the  rivers,  is,  if  possible,  a  con- 
ception still  more  ridiculous  and  un- 
believable than  the  sportsman.  To 
the  primitive  inteUigence  his  alleged 
motive  is  a  farce  and  pretence  too 
absurd  to  do  more  than  smile  at. 
The  salvage  man  knows  better.  He 
can  believe  that  the  geographer  has 
come  to  put  spells  upon  his  land,  to 
divert  the  waters  of  his  stream,  to 
dry  him  up  with  droughts,  and  waste 
his  substance  with  arts  magic,  to 
pinch  and  cramp  him  like  Prospero. 
All  this  is  reasonable,  and  within  the 
reach  of  comprehension ;  but  to  mf- 
suade  him  of  such  an  insane  fiction 
as  the  other,  is  a  mere  scoff  upon  his 
supposed  credulity,  which  he  laughs 
and  'finds  out  with  supreme  con- 
tempt /The  heroism  of  science  is 
out  of  the  range  of  things  explainable 
to  the  sceptic  of  the  deserts.  It 
would  be  almost  as  easy  to  make  it 
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apparent  to  the  bmtes  themselves 
as  to  the  nobler  bat  scarce'  less 
ignorant  animal  who  reigns  over 
them,  and  yet  flies  before  them.  To 
him  the  highest  mission  of  that  in- 
aaisitiye  and  restless  epirit  is  worse 
tnan  foolishness — a  childish  and  in- 
comprehensible play  with  the  priva- 
tions of  his  own  hard  lifo^  or  more 
likely  the  wiles  of  a  ^©oeiver  more 
conning  than  he,  who  thinks  to  blind 
his  eyes  by  this  pretence;  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible,  spite  of 
their  magnificent  exertions,  that  the 
Barths  and  the  Yogels,  any  more 
than  the  sportsman,  can,  however 
important  their  contributions  to 
science,  and  however  heroic  their 
labours,  be  really  effectual  instru- 
ments for  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  commerce,  law,  education,  and  all 
the  influences  of  civilised  life. 

But  there  still  are  motives  and  in- 
ducements beyond  mere  personal 
profit,  which  even  the  mipd  of  a 
savage,  being  human,  is  capable  of 
comprehending;  he  is  still  a  man, 
however  degraded  his  existence  may 
be,  and  however  limited  his  hori- 
zon. It  is  in  him  to  comprehend  in 
some  far-ofiT  and  dim  degree  what 
the  missionary  does  in  that  parched 
\and  sunburnt  land  of  his.  It  may 
be  the  merest  waste  of  effort  to  teach 
his  ignorance;  yet,  by  right  of  his 
humanity,  he  is  able  to  understand 
and  believe  somehow  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable the  teacher  should  come, 
though  from  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  motive  is  sufficient  even  to  his 
blunted  and  dim  capacity.  It  is  not 
to  shoot,  nor  to  observe,  nor  to  tra- 
vel ;  it  is  to  bring  certain  unbe- 
lievable wonders  to  his  own  ears,  to 
teach  him  something  which  he  did  not 
know  before,  which  possibly  he  will 
not  receive  now,  but  which  his  visi- 
tor believes  and  comes  to  tell.  The 
message  may  rouse  his  most  power- 
ful prejudices,  his  strongest  impulse 
of  opposition.  It  is  foreign  to  his 
customs,  antagonistic  to  his  germs  of 
belief,  condemnatory  of  his  life ;  but 
the  reasonableness  of  the  errand  ap- 
proves itself  beyond  question  to  his 
judgment.  He  can  comprehend  it 
without  explanation.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  that  artificial  learning 
which  is  a  blank  to  him,  or  of  that 
dvilisation  which  he  neither  knows 


nor  appreciates :  both  these  unknown 
powers  his  savage  self-esteem  ooiold 
laugh  to  scorn;  but  there  is  stUl 
and  always  a  certain  conscious  ha- 
manity  in  him,  able  to  respond  to  tibe 
perfe<^t  reasonableness  of  listening  to 
a  message  from  God. 

We  have  thus  an  office  and  a  mee- 
senger  fit  for  the  pnrpose— a  primi- 
tive and  comprehensible  ambassador 
to  the  primitive  intelligence.  Let  ns 
not  ignore  nor  depreciate  a  personage 
whose  uses  are  so  manifold  and  im- 
portant. W^th  us,  in  our  mode  and 
stage  of  existence,  secondary  infln- 
ences  are  all-powerfuL  So  far  as 
superficial  life  is  concerned,  we  are 
altogether  ruled  by  them.  Those 
periods  of  our  individual  history  into 
which  a  great  primitive  love  or  Bor- 
row has  leaped  like  a  fiery  angel  tak- 
ing possession,  are  but  the  crises  and 
turning-points.  They  do  not  make 
up  the  common  current,  which  is  filled 
up  by  trivial  interests  and  half  pur- 
poses. But  to  a  primitive  eziat^iee 
the  primary  principles  of  nature  still 
must  be  applied.  To  teach  civiliBaiion 
while  we  generously  refrain  from  all 
attempts  to  "  bias*'  the  heathen  mind 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  is  a  princi- 
ple as  false  to  nature  as  it  is  perfecdy 
incomprehensible  to  the  heathen  him- 
self, for  whom  we  make  this  disinte- 
rested abnegation  of  faith.  Bnt  we 
are  bold  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a 
pagan  in  the  world — wider  than  that — 
there  is  not  a  savage,  the  wildest  ci  all 
the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who  is  not 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  man  enough 
to  comprehend  one  disinterested  er- 
rand, and  one  alone — the  errand  €i 
the  man  who  brings  him,  not  the 
refinements  of  an  unknown  society, 
or  the  gifts  of  an  unappreciated  edu- 
cation, but  the  first  primitive  dis- 
tinction of  his  manhood  and  nature 
— ^that  revelation  from  heaven,  in 
the  possibility  of  which  every  hnman 
creature  has  an  instinctive  and  in- 
herent belief. 

This  is  the  first  and  grand  quali- 
fication of  the  missionary,  as  tlie 
pioneer  of  all  practicable  intercourse 
with  the  savage.  The  most  barbar- 
ous of  his  clients  is  able  to  come  to 
some  comprehension  of  why  he  is  there, 
and  to  recognise  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree  the  suffidency  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  motive  which  brings  Jiim. 
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It  is  in  this  that  hi^  great  advantage 
lies  over  all  other  philanthropic  travel- 
lers.  The  people  among  whom  he  goes 
may,  indeed,  wonder  at  the  disinte- 
rested character  of  his  enterprise; 
but  they  do  not  wonder  that,  having 
really  a  commnnication  from  God  to 
make,  his  conntry  or  his  chief  should 
send  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
make  it.  It  is,  if  it  is  true,  a  piece 
of  news  more  marvellons  and  impor- 
l^ant  than  those  which  they  them- 
selves commission  eifibassiea  to  dis- 
close to  their  neighbours.  Their 
wonder  is  rather  how  the  more  en- 
lightened  race  should  have  been  so 
long  of  sending  this  startling  infor- 
mation into  their  deserts.  ^^Ypur 
forefathers  ki»ew  of  these  things,  yet 
they  suffered  my  forefathers  to  go 
away  into  the  darkness  without  hear- 
ing of  them,"  says  Dr.  livingstone^s 
oonverted  chief;  and  the  complaint 
\&j»  touching  as  it  is  natural.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  to  presuppose  a 
ready  or  eager  adoption  of  the  new 
reli^OD,  or  a  quick  perception  of  all 
its  Divine  excellences.  The  spiritual 
view  of  the  matter  is  not  one  which 
we  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into; 
but  we  repeat,  that  the  motive  of  the 
missionary  is  the  only  disinterested 
motive — the  only  inducement  per- 
fectly distinct  from  ^rsonal  profit 
and  aggrandisement— which  is  com- 
prehensible to  the  intellect  of  the 
savage;  and  that  this  possibility  of 
understanding  on  their  part  gives 
to  the  reli^ous  teacher  a  vantage- 
ground  and  footing  amongst  them 
which  nothing  else  can  possibly  be- 
stow. 

Yet  it  is  strange  enough  to  add — 
though  few  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny 
these  special  advantages  and  privi- 
leges of  the  office  of  missionary — ^that 
the  missionary  is  not  an  interesting 
nor  an  attractive  personage  to  the 
general  eye  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
hero  of  a  limited  religious  circle, 
who  chronicle  his  doings  and  hisWy- 
ings  in  a  missionary  magazine — ^who 
i^plaud  his  name  in  Exeter  Hall — 
who  can  tell  his  converts  off  by  roll, 
and  are  familiar  with  all  the  special 
ragns  of  pace  which  accompany  his 
ministrations.  But  the  common  world 
takes  little  note  of  the  exiled  preacher 
— ^the  voice  in  the  wilderness :  as 
likely  as  not,  the  clever  people  cari- 


cature him  when  it  happens  to  be 
worth  their  while,  and  pass  him  with 
the  indifference  of  contempt  when  it 
is  not.  Nobody  sees  in  his  person 
the  old  mission  of  the  apostles  going 
forward  to  the  end  of  all  things.  No- 
body sees  the  foundation  of  new  em- 
pires— ^the  lowest  round  and  ground- 
work of  national  reconstruction  in 
that  litUe  house  in  the  desert,  which 
the  civilised  Christian  builds  among 
the  savages  with  his  own  hands. 
Before  the  value  of  his  work  can  be 
appreciated,  generations  must  grow 
and  blossom  out  of  it,  and  through 
it,  to  discover  at  last  that  their  germ 
of  life  was  there.  Perhaps,  a  Uxou- 
sand  years  hence,  failing  walls  in  the 
African  plains  will  be  sacred  to  the 
far-off  children  of  an  emancipated 
race,  who  have  found  out  that  these 
homely  ruins  cradled  a  new  exist- 
ence for  their  continent ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  who  proifess  to  be  of 
the  superior  classes  smile  a  little,  if 
we  do  nothing  more  decided,  at  all  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  in  Exeter  Hall. 
When  a  London  May  calls  together 
crowded  meetings  in  those  favourite 
assembly-rooms  of  the  *' religions 
world,"  we  do  not  contrast  this  ^*  re- 
ligious dissipation"  over-favourably 
with  the  other  kind  of  dissipation, 
not  religious,  which  throngs  tiie  sa- 
lons of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair.  We 
give  the  palm  not  onlv  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  which  might  be 
natural,  but  of  importance  and  in- 
terest, to  the  crowded  meetings  of 
society  whefe  statesmen  are  to  be 
found  among  the  fine  ladies — ^whcre 
the  fine  hidies  themselves  are  person- 
ages of  national  importance,  and 
where,  under  a  shoK  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, a  lively  fancy  can  imagine  in 
secret  action  the  great  diplomacies 
which  sway  the  world ;  and  in  sight 
of  these  brilliant  crowds,  the  other 
crowds  of  pious  fashion  are  ^aite  dis- 
countenanced, and  thrown  into  the 
shade.  Oivilisation  and  the  GkK>graphi* 
cal  Society,  which  two,  between  them, 
will  have  their  fm  share  of  martyrs, 
but  will  not  win  new  kingdoms  out 
of  chaos,  are  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
may  get  credit  for  liberal  views  and  * 
enlightened  principles;  but  the  mis- 
sionary societies  cluster  in  a  coterie 
of  small  details  and  narrow  inten- 
tions, in  a  flutter  of  white  neckcloths 
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and  bonnets  from  the  conntrr,  per- 
ennially engnlfed  nnder  the  cold  aba- 
dow  of  Exeter  Hall 

How  shonld  this  be  so  ?    It  seems 
very  difficult  to  answer  the  qaestion, 
unless  by  aid  of  those  same  mission- 
ary reports,  records,  and  magazines, 
in.  which  the  history,  so  far  as  fact 
goes,  of  the  varions  exertions  of  evan- 
gelical zeal  are  to  be  fonnd.      We 
cannot  say  that  this  is  a  satis&ctory 
or  elevating  department  of  literatore: 
a  man  may  be  a  capital  missionary 
without  having  at  the  same  time  a 
gift  for  letter-writing,  or  for  any  other 
species  of  literaiy  composition ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  wider  and 
larger  view  of  apostolic  labours  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  those  long 
and  careful  details  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  some  special  lad  or  old 
woman,    and   the   promising    signs 
which  have  appeared  in  someb^y 
else's  wife  or  father — signs  of  grace 
which  exhilarate  a  whole  assembly, 
and  console  the  writer  for  ail  his 
privations.    We  know  that  the  Di- 
vine Head  of  the  church  Himself  does 
not  disdain  to  care  for  the  smallest 
and  most  solitary  individual  of  all 
His  WQpshippers.    We  know  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  vast  arrangements 
of  His  Providence,  Qod  Himself,  in 
the  sacred  word  of  His  truth,  turns 
aside   often   to   an   individual   his- 
tory ;  yet  notwithstanding,  it  is  very 
hard  to  believe  and  acknowledge  that 
the  uncertain  penitences  of  a  single 
savage,  or  the  doubtfhl  amendatory 
symptoms  which  much  watcliing  can 
discover  in  the  miserable  hut  of  a 
Bushman,  are  fit  equivalents  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  trained  and  educated 
man.    Be  it  far  from  us  to  speak  or 
think  lightly  of  that  great  end  of  aU 
gospel    exertions — ^the    salvation   of 
individual  souls.    Let  us  not  even  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  a  moment's 
disrespect  or  levity  the  solemn  and 
overpowering  motive  which  prompts 
the  devoted  servant  of  God  to  the 
extremest  limit  of  earthly  labours,  if 
"  by  any  means  he  might  save  some ;" 
but  there  is  just  all  this  difference 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human  re- 
cords of  evangelistic  experience,  that 
inspiration  can  never  be  pett^  and 
circumstantial;    whereas  missionary 
reports,  in  most  cases  are  so,  to  a 
very  uncomfortablcf  and  discouraging 


degree.  When  the  sacipedwriterapas 
upon  an  individual  instanoe  of  cofr 
version,  it  is  to  brigrhten  their  ;afs 
with  one  vivid  glimpse  of  natore  ei, 
character,  more  expreaaive  and  tA- 
ing  than  all  the  sermoiis  in  the  iraM: 
but  it  is  very  far  from  tiis^^th  ik 
missionary  records,  -which  giveimcfe- 
diluted,  long-spnn-out  examples  d 
the  oft-repeated  vioisastades  of  nl- 
gious  feeling;  and  in  the  oontempb- 
tion  of  these,  lose  sight,  or  seam  tc 
lose  sight,  of  aU  larger  auns  and  m- 
tives  &anthe  formation  of  a  little  a- 
otic  conservatory  of  believers,  ^  im- 
mediate result  and  froit  of  thdr  ofn 
labour.  It  is  not  possible,  oi  eaatat, 
that  minds  like  oars  can  emiiiiK 
the  Divine  mind,  which  embraces  i: 
once  the  smallest  and  the  grestac 
in  its  infinite '  range  of  regard  aad 
observation;  but  there  can  be  Ijtti 
doubt  that  the  exclusive  and  limited 
personality  of  most  misaionaxy  namr 
tives — ^the  anxious  desire  to  briag 
forward  instances  of  individual  cofr 
version,  and  inmiediate  resultB  <^  s 
work  which  must,  of  its  yerj  natioe, 
be  gradual — do  more  than  anythiu 
else  to  confine  within  a  special  m 
limited  circle  the  home  andienoeof 
the  missionary,  for  whose  sucoessaad 
progress,  in  reality,  the  whole  wortf 
ought  to  be  fiir  more  specially  ooo- 
cemed. 

For  individual  details  are  slims 
more  or  less  petty,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  thought  rising^  ai 
it  must  have  risen  many  a  time  eTe& 
within  the  bosom  of  a  May  Meetinf- 
is  this  black  George— this  old  Sanb 
— ^tbis  half-reclaimed  and  doubtfol 
savage — this  extraordinary  spiritnal 
blossom  bom  out  of  the  unamelknv^ 
ed  pagan  soil— a  sufficient  compena- 
tion  for  the  loss  and  expatriation  of 
tiiat  teacher  who  has  been  tnuoecf  at 
the  cost  of  toil,  and  time,  and  sdf- 
denial-— who  has  been  oonsecxatedb; 
a  church,  and  prayed  for  by  a  people, 
and  who  is  probably  an  effideat  and 
persevering  labourer,  qualified  i^ 
good  work  anywhere?— can  we  «&rd 
to  expend  him,  with  all  his  quslifia- 
tions,  out  of  our  hands,  and  gel  w 
the  doubtftd  convert  in  exoliAD^> 
Let  him  sav  with  tears  in  his  eye»- 
and  it  is  fit  he  shonld  say  scMbat 
one  soul  is  worth  mor^than  all  his 
toil.    That  is  abundant  Jostificatioo 
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for  him,  bat  not  so  maoh  satis&otion 
to  us,  who  have  such  overpowering 
ocoasion  for  the  most  prodactive  eeiv 
vioes   of  every  workinaa  who  can 
use  his  tools.    Are  we  warranted  in 
operations  so  costly,  we  who  have 
nothing  to  spare?    Can  we  permit  so 
vast  an  expenditure  for  a  result  so 
disproportionate  f     Or  is  the  result 
indeed  disproportionate,  and  the  out- 
lay beyond  rational  prudence?    The 
question  is  one  of  very  high  and 
vital  importance  to  the  world,  as  well 
as  to  the  missionary  societies.    And 
it  aknost  seems  as  if  it  could  be 
answered   best   by   dropping   to   a 
secondary  place  the   special   infor- 
mation of  all  these  reports  and  re- 
cords, which  present  themselves  as 
the  superficial  history  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  ^A  missionary  is  not  a 
church-maker— there  is  no  such  office 
established  in  Providence ;  he  is  not 
a  cultivator  of  tender  exotic  plants  of 
spirituality,  suddenly  changed  from 
savages  into  angels,  to  be  the  pets  of 
an  admiring  assembly  at  home.    He 
is,  let  us  &ank  God,  the  bearer  of 
a  special  good  to  every  individual 
who    hears   him;    but  he  is   also, 
consciously    or     unconsciously,     in 
that    course   of  providential   order 
which  rules  the  wtwrld,  the  pioneer  of 
universal  benefits,  the   beginner  of 
legitimate  intercourse — the  first  ef- 
fectual link  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilised  man.     Like  other  la- 
bourers, he  must  so^y  his  seed,  and 
leave  it  to  ^e  dews  and  the  rains 
which  fall  day  by  day;  he  must  not 
lay  his  ear  to  the  soil  to  listen  for 
the  stirring  of  the  young  com  under- 
ground.   It  is  his  to  fill  up  the  moat, 
that  the  universal  army  of  profits, 
comforts,  and  advantages^  may  march 
into  the  shut-up  soul  in  triumph.    Be- 
hind him  wait  all  the  white-robed  im- 
personations of  old  allegory,  and  all 
the  more  real  and  martial  good-doers 
of  modem  life.   Peace  and  plenty,  old 
favourites   of  the    human   fancy — 
truth,   purity,    and   knowledge — all 
the  principles  of  a  better  and  higher 
life,  can  oidy  get  admittance  there 
by  treading  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
primitive  messenger  who  bears  the 
^  communication  of  God  to  man.    And 
*  while  the  husbandman  goes  his  way, 
the  special  seed  will  spring:  let  him 
take  courage — ^it  is  imperishabloi  and 


will  not  be  wasted.  But  the  results 
of  hi8  mission  aro  not  solely  to  in- 
dividuals; he  is  the  ambassador  of 
all  possible  and  praotioable  advan- 
tages, the  underworker,  unsuspected 
and  unconscious,  of  all  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  We  do  not 
know,  save  in  a  very  few  instances, 
who  were  the  early  disciples  who 
followed  even  Paul  and  Peter,  and 
lighted  their  tributary  cressets  from 
th^se  first  bearers  of  the  light ;  but 
we  know  that  by-and-by  the  Csdsars 
and  the  Gods  went  out  like  ineffectual 
tapers  in  the  spreading  of  that  il- 
lumination. We  have  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  show  how  many  of  the 
old  islanders  opened  their  hearts  to 
the  words  of  Golumb,  when  he  stood 
a  wandering  missionary  among  the 
western  seas — ^nor  mucn  information 
as  to  the  early  converts  of  Augustine; 
but  we  know  what  has  come  in 
the  train  of  the  Culdee  and  the 
monk,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of 
their  message.  It  will  not  harm  the 
immediate  converts  of  the  missionary 
to  lose  the  congratulations  and  plau- 
dits of  Exeter  Hall,  but  it  will  ad-  / 
vantage  the  general  interest  in  that 
peat  ambassador  of  God  and  man,  if 
he  will  learn  to  combine  more  broadly 
the  universal  with  the  particular,  and, 
without  altering  his  work,  alter  in  so 
far  the  telling  and  record  of  it  as  to 
represent  the  true  nature  of  an  en- 
terprise which,  in  reality,  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  and 
fundamental  revolution  of  nature, 
the  destruction  and  dispersion  of 
savagery,  and  the  making  of  a  new 
world- 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
business  to  iSwA  or  aim  at  a  ^^  supe- 
rior" tone  in  matters  of  religion.  We 
speak  with  submission — but  it  is 
rather  ^^  humbling,'^  as  our  evangeli- 
cal friends  might  say,  to  find  what  a 
very  sad  new  cant  of  enlightenment 
and  intellectuality  is  apt  to  take  the  ^ 
place  of  that  old  so-called  Puritanic 
cant  which  the  advanced  preachers 
and  teachers  of  the  present  time  , 
think  themselves  bound  to  keep  clear 
of.  There  is  littie  advantage  in 
altering  merely  the  tone  of  those 
Bolenm  pretences  of  expressions  which 
we  are  all  so  apt  to  take  r^uge  in ; 
and  we  certainly  should  not  feel  the 
case  improved  if  missionary  narra- 
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tivos,  instead  of  well-meamng  gossip 
about  particular  individQals,  became 
ambitioua  character-sketches,  or  es- 
says upon  the  dawn  of  civilisation. 
These  are  rather  more  undesirable 
than  the  other.  "We  are  even  but 
half  contented,  and  can  scarcely  help 
suspecting  a  little  undue  submission 
to  the  supposed  likings  oi  the  public, 
when  we  find  the*  missionary's  story 
a  tale  o^  travel  more  concerned  ;vntn 
the  natural  products  of  the  country, 
its  unknown  geographical  features., 
and  all  the  adventures  and  escapes 
of  the  way,  than  with  the  spedal 
race  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  the 
labour  which  is  his  primary  object 
In  short,  and  to  make  an  end  of  it, 
we  are  very  hanl  to  please  in  our 
ideal,  who  must,  to  satisfy  our  desires," 
have  not  only  an  open  eye  for  all  the 
external  wonders  of  his  position,  and 
a  wide  apprehension  of  all  the  ulti- 
mate results  involved,  but  be,  at  the 
same  time,  fully  and  frankly  a  mis- 
sionary, knowing  and  perceiving  that 
^  his  entire  standing-ground  of  aavan- 
'tage  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  first 
message  is  from  heaven,  and  his 
primary  credentials  the  word  of  Grod. 
It  is  some  time  since  any  volume 
has  made  so  much  noise,  or  excited 
so  great  an  interest,  as  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  remarkable  man,  but  it  is  not 
otherwise  a  remarkable  book ;  and  it 
is  to  the  Credit  of  this  generation, 
which  loves  "style''  so  much,  and 
is  so  greatly  influenced  by  literary 
graces,  that  a  work  so  entirely  de- 
void of  both  should,  nevertheless, 
have  attained  so  remarkable  a  popu- 
larity. We  permit  the  great  Whig 
historian  to  put  upon  record  almost 
anything  he  pleases,  because  not  a 
man  of  us  has  the  heart  to  con- 
demn a  narrative  so  fascinating ;  and 
we  receive  the  wildest  caprices  of  an 
amateur  as  serious  criticism  on  art, 
simply  because  nature  has  gifted  the 
said  amateur  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful graces  of  language ;  yet  we  are 
not  so  unreasoning  in  our  admirations 
as  we  seem.  When  a  man  has  really 
something  to  tell  us,  we  are  content 
that  he  should  tell  it  in  his  own 
way.  It  is  a  large  testimonial  to  the 
good  sense  of  tbe  age,  which,  after 
all,  cannot  be  so  superficial  as  people 
call  it.    Dr.  Livingstone  has  a  report 


to  make,  of  travela  and  an  enterprise^ 
quite  wonderful,  and,  we   preemne^ 
almost  unparalleled.     He  says,  with 
evident  truth,  that  he  would  rather 
undertake    his  journey  over   again 
than  write  his  account  of  it;  and, 
accordingly,  no  one  attempts  to  judge 
him  on  a  ground  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  take.    He  is  not  a  litmkiy 
man,  nor  a  dilettanti.    He  holds  the 
pen  in  a  toil-hardened  hand,  which 
has  been  more  familiar  with  axe  and 
^n  than  with  the  dainty  implements 
of  civilised  life.    What  he  has  to  tell 
us  of,  is  an  unknown  and  undeveloped 
continent,  the  fourth  quarter  of  tho 
world;  a  country  hitherto   shut  up 
and  barred  by  unhealthy  ooasts  and 
untracked  deserts;    a  great  savage 
impenetrable  waste,  where  the  great 
old  lords  of  the  forest  sfill  exist  snd 
reign;  where  the  least  religious  mco 
of  the  world  live  their  naked  life  of 
exposure  and  privation;   and  upou 
the  coast  of  which,  our  own  Empire, 
the  biggest   policeman  in   the  uni- 
verse, keeps  an  expensive  and  half- 
successful   watch,    lest    those    po<» 
black  souk,  for  whom  we  can  do 
nothing  better,  should  be  stolen  and 
sold  away.     Dr.  Livingstone,  how- 
ever, means  to  do  something  better 
for  them.     He  has  been  high  up  into 
the  home  of  the  raoe  where  there  is 
neither  policeman   nor   slave-trade, 
but  villagefuls  and  tribes  of  trainable 
human  creatures  like  ourselves.    Ho 
has  seen  the  natural  highways  which 
track  that  silent  and  unrepresented 
territory.    The  soil  has  disdosed  to 
him  its  voiceless  secrets  in  leaf  of  tree 
and  fonn  of  weed,  which  tell  tales  of 
unmade  fortune  to  the  educated  eye. 
He  has  found  out  how  men  can  \m 
and  travel  in  the  deserts,  and  how 
commerce  may  enter  and  flouriaL 
He  comes  home  laden  with  hopesy 
prospects,  and  promises — ^the  noble 
idea  that  he  is  adding  power  and 
wealth  to  his  own  country,  while  lu 
carries  salvation  to  another;  and  it 
is  all  this,  the  promises,   the  pp>- 
spects,  the  hopes — a  capacity  which 
seems  to  him  unlimited,  yet  a  want 
which  is  touching  and  exoessifft— 
which  make  up  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  book.    ^11  this  he 
knows — fill  this  he  has  come  to  teU, 
anxiously  an<^  earnestly — and  to  this 
with  one  accord,  and  without  aaj 
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depreoiatoiyoriticisms,  the  pnbfio  has 
been  heartily  content  to  incline  its 
serious  ear. 

While  "we  write,  he  is  just  about 
returning  out  of  a  serious  course  of - 
lion  or  hero  worship,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  has  done  no  worse  for  him 
than  to  bore  and  weary  his  spirit. 
Dr.  Livingstone^s  fame  and  popularity 
have  spread  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  peculiar  circle;  but  for  real 
hearty  sincere  hero-worship,  fooling 
to  the  very  top  of  one^s  bent,  there  is 
certainly  no  community  in  existence 
half  so  successful  as  ^^the  religious 
public."  The  lion  of  the  coteries  is 
nothing  to  the  lion  of  the  churches, 
and  we  trust  the  African  apostle  has 
not  found  the  ordeal  too  hard  for 
him.  He  goes  out  with  all  the  en- 
couragements and  luds  which  science 
can  bestow  upon  him,  with  an  un- 
paralleled amount  of  public  sym- 
pathy, and  with  even  the  recognition 
uid  authority  of  Grovernment  to  give 
dignity  to  his  further  labours;  and 
it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  capa- 
bilities remain  in  the  office  which  he 
has  already  raised  in  honourable  re- 
putation, and  from  which  he  has 
taught  us  to  expect  in  the  future  still 
greater  results.   * 

It  is  not  necessary,  after  every- 
body has  heard  from  this  traveller's 
own  lips  so  much  as  it  was  needful 
to  teU  of  his  own  history,  to  give  any 
sketch  of  that  here.  He  was  one  of 
those  Scotch  students  who  never 
could  by  any  chance  be  fellows  of 
Ohrist  Church  or  Trinity — one  of 
tiiose  grave  labourers  towards  a 
special  end,  who  strike  through 
Latin  and  Greek,  perhaps  without 
any  remarkable  devotion  to  those 
exclusive  and  jealous  chaunek  of 
learning,  mastering  so  much  as  must 
be  mastered  amid  the  cark  of  daily 
labours — a  man  who  did  not  pursue 
his  education  through  the  hard 
struggle  of  its  acquirement  merely 
for  education's  sake,  with  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of.  an  Oxford  scholar, 
but  who  worked  hardly  through  his 
necessary  curriculum  aa  a  means, 
and  not  as  an  end.  Reading  amid 
the  clatter  of  machinery  in  a  Glasgow 
mill,  taught  the  future  explorer  how 
to  read  and  write  amid  the  clatter  of 
Surrounding  savages;  and  the  hard- 
ness of  a  poor  man's  early  life  trained 


him  for  the  privations  of  his  mission. 
He  went  out  of  the  heart  of  thp 
Scottbh  peasant-world,  while  most 
Cottar  fathers  still  jastified  the  picture 
of  the  Saturday  Night;  he  worked 
his  way  through  medical  training 
and  theological  lectures,  indebted  to 
no  one ;  and,  finally,  by  dint  of  dis- 
appointment in  his  first  idea  of  going 
to  China,  fell  into  the  ofiSce  and  voca- 
tion appointed  for  him,  and  for  which 
he  has  shown  himself  so  fit.  He 
went  to  Africa  eighteen  years  ago,  to 
join  the  missionary  parl^  which  has 
already  made  itself  celebrated  by  the 
narrative  and  labours  of  Mofifat,  mar- 
ried there  the  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and.  lived  the  usual  life  of  a 
missionary — at  the  parent  station  in 
the  first  place,  and  afterwards  at  one 
founded  by  himself,  which  a  long 
drought  and  a  raid  of  Boers  at  last 
compelled  him  to  abandon — ^for  nearly 
ten  years.  Then  the  afflatvs  of  the 
explorer  came  upon  this  prophet  in 
the  desert.  He  began  to  discover, 
and  the  impulse  grew  upon  him — 
but  it  }9  only  after  a  long  course  of 
quiet  hfe  and  unrecorded  exertions 
among  those  savages  —  exertions 
which  seem  to  have  spread  his  influ- 
ence widely  among  them,  but  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  trace  in  his  story,  where 
all  the  ordinary  details  of  missionary 
experience  are  omitted,  and  which 
is,  probably  in  consequence,  some- 
what confused  and  hurried  asta  nar- 
rative, and  not  to  be  followed  easily, 
— that  the  characteristic  feature  of 
his  personal  vocation  begins  to  be 
developed.  This,  which  is  the  great 
distinction  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  work 
and  book,  is  a  long,  toilsome,  soli- 
tary, and,  most  remarkable  of  all, 
tucceuful  journey,  from  one  end  to 
another  of  the  scorching  continent,  of 
which  this  event  has  made  him  a 
kind  of  moral  superior  and  suze- 
rain. 

The  occasion  of  this  remarkable 
undertaking  is  perhaps  as  singular  as 
the  enterprise  itself.  The  missionary 
obliged  to  abandon  the  first  scene  of 
his  independent  labours  at  Kolobeng, 
where  a  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
colony  of  African  Dutchmen  opposed 
and  insulted  both  himself  and  his 
pupils,  set  out  up  country  towards 
the  lands  of  a  remarkable  chief, 
whose  territory  he  intended  to  make 
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his  fhtiire  centre  of  operations.  He 
carried  all  his  patriarchal  and  primi- 
tire  wealth,  his  wife  and  his  children, 
with  him  into  the  new  region — ^mean- 
ing to  settle  there :  but  that  was  not 
his  appointed  service,  as  it  appeared. 
The  great  chief  died  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  stranger^s  arriTal;  the 
locality  was  still  nnhealthfiQ  7- ex- 
posed to  fever  and  malaria;  and, 
most  momentons  of  all,  signs  of  an 
incipient  slave-trade  appeared  to  the 
jealous  eyes  of  the  missionary.  The 
Makololo  gentlemen  were  splendid  in 
ffarments  of  red  and  green  baize,  and 
dressing-gowns  of  printed  calico :  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  at- 
tained these  grandeurs  was  by  a 
beginning  of  slave-barter  fktal  to  the 
hopes  of  their  neV  teadier.  The 
Mambari,  a  tribe  of  native  traders, 
had  brought  these  tempting  vanities 
for  the  first  time  among  the  nobler 
savages  for  whom  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  chiefly  concerned.  Sebituane, 
the  chief  already  mentioned,  was  a 
conqueror  and  warrior,  the  chief  of  a 
superior  and  triumphant  race.  He  had 
already  subdued  under  his  own  sway 
a  population  of  primitive  helots,  of 
whom  his  Makololo  were  the  patrician 
and  governing  tia^.  This  primitive 
prince  and  legislator  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  acquiring  guns 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  servants. 
He  consented  to  sell  the  children  of 
his  triJsutaries  for  those  precious  fire- 
arms, and  his  subjects  followed  his 
example,  though  not  without  excuses 
and  compunctions.  But  the  evil  had 
begun,  though  slightly,  and  the  mis- 
sionary found  himself  called  upon  to 
act  with  energy  and  promptitude. 
He  explains  thus,  in  his  own  words, 
his  first  reason  for  his  Journey : — 

"In  talkiag  with  my  companion  over 
these  matters;  the  idea  was  suggested, 
that  if  the  slav^market  was  supplied 
with,  articles  of  European  manufacture 
by  legitimate  commerce,  the  trade  in 
suives  would  become  in^poesible.  It 
seemed  more  feasible  to  give  the  goods» 
for  which  the  people  now  part  with  their 
servants,  in  exchange  for  ivory  and  other 
products  of  the  country,  ana  thus  pre- 
vent the  trade  at  the  beginning,  than 
try  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  of  the 
subsequent  steps.  This  could  only  be 
effected  by  establishing  a  highway  Icom 
the  coast  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 

'*As  there  wIm  no  hope  of  the  Boers 


allowing  the  peaceable  ]nsbifttioD.of  tbe 
natives  at  Eolobeng,  I  at  once  reserved 
to  save  my  fSamily  from  ezposore  to  this 
unhealthy  region  by  sending  them  to 
England,  and  to  return  alon^  with  a 
view  to  exploring  the  country  in  seardi 
of  a  healthy  district  that  might  prove  a 
centre  of  civDisation,  and  open  up  the 
interior  by  a  path  to  either  the  east  er 
the  west  coast" 

Thus  while  the    British    Empife 
stood  with  its  pistols  and  emisen  on 
the  coast,  a  grand  sentry  and  watch- 
man, to  interrupt  the  guUty  convqyi 
on  tneir  exit,  the  stout  Sootsman  in 
the  interior  set  himself  to  dun  up 
the  fountain-head  of  this  fltream  of 
bitterness.    Geographical  scienoe  and 
natural  history  may  and  do  benefit 
largely  by  the  missionary's  disoove- 
ries;  but  this  enterprise  was  not  un- 
dertaken for  the  benefit  of   either. 
Let  the  interests  of  humanity  for  <»ioe 
triumph    over    the    inquisitioDa  of 
knowledge.     Dr.  Livingstone's   sex- 
tant  and   thermometer   were    very 
secondary  a^uncts   of  his   mi«wifl«. 
He  kept  his  eyes  about  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  put  everything 
down — savage  life,  in  all  its  pnmilive 
wildness,  compell^  a  savage  partkn- 
larity  of  observation;  but  any  one 
who  supposes  this  enterprise  a  geo- 
graphical or  scientific  one,  fails  en- 
tirely in  appreciating  its  true  modve. 
The  traveller  notes  latitudes  and  kai- 
gitudes,  trees  and  grasses,  wild  beaats 
and  insects;  he  has  interest  enough 
in  aU  of  them  to  give  a  natural  eo- 
livenment  and  occupation  to  his  jour- 
ney, but  his  heart  is  with  the  hu- 
mane object  he  has  in  hand.   Throu^ 
swamps  and  tropical  forests,  through 
hostile  villages  and    unfriendly  sa- 
vages, he  stumbles  on  upon  his  ^^ill- 
willy^'  ox,  with  one  distinct  endea- 
vour in  his  mind,  which  is,  neither 
to  do  a  feat  of  travel,  nor  to  make 
himself  a  hero  of  the  Greographicsl 
Society,  but  to  find  or  form  a  praoti- 
cable  highway  for  the  nattve  prodve- 
tions  of  his  Makololo— to  make  a  dear 
and  legitimate  wblj  for  them,  and  for 
all  inland  Africa,  to  the  markka  and 
merchandfse  of  the  world — and  to 
free  them,  as  he  hopes,  at  once  and 
for  ever  fh>m  the  trade  in  slares. 

Such  was  the  real  object  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  journey.  It  is,  beyond 
everything  else,  a  trondbant  and  bold 
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blow  at  tiie  slave-trade  in  its  yeiy 
cradle  and  origin ;  and,  through  the 
dave-trade,  at  slareir  in  all  its  de- 
velopments. It  is  the  onlj  modem 
tmbelligerent  attempt  of  which  we 
are  aware,  to  cm^  and  conquer  this 
sad  disease  of  humanity.  It  maj 
fail,  as  everything  else  may  which  is 
iu  the  hands  of  mortal  agents.  The 
traveller,  it  is  probable,  may  not  be 
entirely  correct  in  all  his  specula- 
tions. The  mde  physical  force  of 
nature,  in  the  primitive  form  of  the 
snout  of  a  hippopotamus,  may  stave 
the  delicate  steam-lannch  in  which 
soienee,  trade,  and  charity  mean  to 
explore  the  Zamhesi.  An  inoppor^ 
tone  cascade  at  an  undiscovered  point 
may  put  out  all  the  calculations 
of  the  voyage,  or  a  sudden  fever  may 
strike  the  party  into  helplessness. 
Still,  notwitnstanding,  here  remains 
the  idea,  which  is  indestructible,  and 
paKially  worked  out  Oongress,  it- 
self in  its  stormiest  midnight  discus- 
sion, would  not  dare  to  present  its 
revolver  to  the  breast  of  Livingstone* 
He  is  not  an  Abolidonist,  nor  a  Free- 
Soiler ;  he  is  not  even  one  of  those 
earnest  and  eager  philanthropists,  on 
whose  labour  of  love  experience  and 
time  have  begun  to  throw  donds, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  further  time 
and  expanded  experience  will  lighten 
— ^the  slave-emancipators  of  our  own 
Wjest  Indian  possessions.  There  is 
no  war  in  his  thoughts,  nor  in  his 
enterprise.  But  if  his  promises  are 
to  be  depended  on — and  they  seem 
to  carry  reason  with  them,  as  well  as 
strong  confirmatory  evidence — and 
his  conclusions  are  trustworthy,  a 
matter  which  we  can  more  easily 
judge  for  ourselves—there  is  in  the 
hope  and  project  of  Dr.  Livmgstone 
a  work  which  will  nullify  defeat,  and 
make  useless  the  whole  system  of 
slavery.  This  is  a  great  thing  to 
Bay — and  so  long  as  the  plan  re- 
mains almost  wholly  a  theoretical 
and  untried  one,  it  may  look  like  a 
brag  and  piece  of  boasting.  How 
Dr.  Livingstone's  savages  may  answer 
to  the  motives  and  necessities  of  civ- 
ilisation— ^whether  there  is  industry 
and  courage  in  them  sufficient  to 
make  free  labour  practicable  an4  sa^ 
tisfaotory-— how  far  Sekeletu  in  the 
desert  is  superior  to  Quashee  in  the 
Ulanda— are  all  questions  unresolved 


and  doubtfhl.  These,  however,  do 
not  alter  the  great  conception  which 
has  impelled  the  missionary  to  his 
unparalleled  toils.  He  ma^  be  wrong 
or  mistaken;  but  if  he  is  not,  he 
seems  to  have  got  a  real  hold  upon 
the  end  of  the  due  which  may  lead 
us  through  all  the  intricate  mazes 
which  environ  it,  to  the  very  inner- 
most fortress  and  citadel  of  slavery, 
there  to  build  in  and  wall  up  the 
decrepid  giant,  where  he  can  oppress 
a  race  no  more. 

Impelled  by  his  two  grtot  ideas — 
to  make  a  road  to  the  coast,  and  to 
find  out  a  healthy  and  practicable 
site  for  a  central  settlement  and  me- 
tropolis of  civilisation — Dr.  Living- 
stone, with  a  train  of  native  assist- 
ants and  attendants,  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  had  soul  enough  to 
understand  so  far  his  immediate  ob- 
ject, and  who  were  perfectly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  good  price  and 
open  market  for  their  ivory,  set  out 
from  the  primitive  capital  of  his 
Makololo  chief,  towards  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Loando,  on  the 
west  coast.  This  journey  was  only 
so  far  snccei(!sfQl  that  it  was  accom- 
plished in  safety,  though  at  the  cost 
of  many  privations  and  a  great  deal 
of  siiflfering.  The  party,  which  was 
a  large  one,  made  their  way,  after 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
river,  which  carried  them  on  so  far 
in  comparative  comfort  from  village 
to  village,  across  an  unknown  coun- 
try. The  account  is  interesting  and 
fiul  of  incident;  it  is  not,  however, 
particularly  promising  in  respect  to 
the  early  effect  produced  upon  these 
savage  races  by  their  first  contact 
with  Europeans.  As  soon  as  the 
travellers  emerge  from  the  unex- 
plored country,  where  neither  chief 
nor  people  have  ever  seen  a  white 
man,  the  natives  whom  they  encoun- 
ter become  avaricious,  grasping,  and  ^ 
untrustworthy — ^the  primitive  usage 
of  hospitality  ceases,  and  even  for 
the  poor  provisions  with  which  they 
are  scantily  supplied,  the  demand  of 
"•  a  man,  a  gun,  or  an  ox,"  is  made 
incessantly.  This  is,  however,  "  the 
slave-path,"  which  accounts  for  every- 
thing-»--the  slave-traders  who  traverse 
it  being  compelled,  by  the  nature  of 
their  trafiSc  and  of  the  country,  wild 
as  it  is,  and  offering  every  facility 
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for  the  escape  of  their  victims,  to 
jield  to  perpetual  exactions  from  the 
mhabitants.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  and  through  the  greatest 
sufferiDgs  and  dangers,  *Dr.  Living- 
stone and  his  party  at  last  reach^ 
the  Portngaese  settlement,  where 
the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  re- 
joiced by  the  sight  and  Idndness  of 
an  Englishman,  and. where  the  Ma- 
kololo  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  marvels  of  civilisation. 
They  went  back  with  guns,  clothing, 
and  presets,  fnU  of  complacency 
and  importance,  feeling  themselves 
^^  the  true  ancients;  who  had  reached 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  But  their 
leader  conducted  them  home  with  a 
mind  still  dissatisfied  and  inquiring ; 
it  was  clear  that  his  "  highway"  of 
civilisation  could  not  be  made  to 
Loan^p.  Those  steaming  swamps 
and  tropical  forests,  bound  into  im- 
penetrability by  immense  creepers, 
which  could  only  be  cut  through  by 
B  hatchet,  were  totally  impracticable. 
He  had  neither  found  die  healthy 
region,  nor  the  road  to  the  coast. 

Accordingly),  after  a  toilsome  and 
fever-obstructed  return,  the  indefa^ 
tigable  traveller  set  outv  again  upon 
a  second  journey  from  the  same 
point,  Linyanti,  the  town  of  Sekele- 
tu,  with  another  escort  of  natives, 
and  bound  to  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  hoping  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Zambesi,  and  quite  undaunted 
by  the  non-success  of  his  first  endea- 
vour. This  last  journey  is  the  climax 
and  conclusion  o£  the  work,  so  far  as 
it  has  yet  advanced.  All  the  disco- 
veries of  immediate  importance,  so 
far,  as  the  ihissionary^s  large  schemes 
of  benevolent  statesmanship  went, 
were  made  during  its  course;  and 
Br.  Livingstone  had  the  satisfiiiction 
of  finding  himself  right  and  justified 
in  both  his  great  hopes  for  Africa. 
He  found,  and  skirted  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, the  river  which  had  inspired 
him  with  the  thought  of  redemption 
for  this  helpless  continent;  and  he 
foilnd  also  upon  its  banks  a  region 
where  he  himself  brightened  into  the 
exhilaration  of  restoied  health,  where 
all  the  deleterious  influences  of  cli- 
mate, were  modified,  and  where,  he 
feels  convinced,  European,  settlements 
could  flourish,  and  might'  be  estab- 
lished without  fear.    Having  muade 


sure  of  both  these  inestimable  ftets 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  be  went  on 
with  a  light  heart  to  the  coast,  leav- 
ing his  convoy,  until  his  retuni,  to 
live  and  work  among  the  Portugoose 
at  Tete ;  and  from  Kilimsne,  on  the 
East*  African  coast,  close  to  the  delta 
of  the  Zambesi,  at  which  pioint  he 
will  once  again  take  up  the  thread  of 
his  labours,  the  adventurer  returned 
into  a  world  which  had  learned  to 
know  him,  while  he  had  very  sear 
forgotten  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  substantial 
results  which  he  presents  in  josli* 
fication  of  his  own  hopes,  and  of 
the  endeavours  to  which  he  would 
anxiously  persuade  his  countiymen. 
While  he  travelled  and  pondeied 
through  the  African  swampe  and 
thickets,  he  did  not  know  that  the 
insatiate  maw  of  the  British  giant 
watered  for  more  cotton,  and  that 
political  economy  and  private  enter- 
prise were  looking  out  anxionely  fcnr 
new  soil  fit  to  produce  the  preaooa 
material  which  at  present  giv^e»  an 
undesirable  inonopoly  to  the  Ameri- 
can slaveholders;  but  he  did  oos- 
vince  himself  that  his  Africa  was 
not  only  a  ootton-consoraing  bol  a 
ootton-produdng  soil,  able  to  repay 
largely  the  efiTorts  of  any  enterpnang 
labourers  who  gave  its  capabilities  a 
fair  trial.  The  acknowledged  defi- 
ciency put  new  heart  into  the  wearied 
traveller.  He  had  seen  beforehand 
how  valuable  would  be  the  check  of 
this  new  and  productive  field  upon 
the  old  slave-ground ;  but  as  the 
necessity  increases,  the  advantage 
grows  with  it.  Then  there  is  indigo 
growing  wild,  a  precious  weed,  over 
ihe  unregarded  soil — ^plantations  of 
sugar-cane  so  extensive  that  our 
traveUer  says  of  one,  ^*  4000  meo 
eating  it  during  two  days  did  not 
finish  the  whole*' — coffee  posrible  in 
most  places,  and  in-  some  actually 
accomplished,  not  to  speak  of  phystes 
without  end,  wholesome  senna,  be- 
loved of  nurseries,  and  predous 
quinine.  All  this  Dr.  Livingstone 
offers  us,  with  healthy  quartos, 
lovely  soenery,' abundant  food,  neigh- 
bours neither  ferocious  nor  intracta- 
ble by  nature,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  our  national 
character,  on  the  banks  of  his  noble 
Zambesi,  only  a  f&w  days  from  tiw 
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sea.  The  offer  is  certainlv  very 
tempting.  There  is  sufficient  draught 
of  water  everywhere  for  a  Thames 
steamer,  and  seams  of  coal  in  conve- 
nient proximity  to  saoply  these 
handy  little  demons  with  their  in- 
dispccisable  food;  and  there  is  air 
which  English  longs  casi  safely 
breathe,  and  a  snn  not  too  scorching 
for  En^sh  constitutions  to  bear.  U 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  right,  a  European 
colonist  might  reach  his  healthful 
African  home,  even  through  the 
dangerous  fringe  of  that  unwhole- 
some coast,  with  little  greater  danger 
than  any  man  encounters  who  has  to 
pass  through  a  marshy  or  malarious 
district  on  his  way  home ;  while  the 
natural  gifts  of  this  territory,  at 
present  of  little  use  even  to  its 
scanty  and  barbarous  inhabitants, 
seem  almost  inexhaustible.  Add  to  all 
this  the  certainty  that  our  trade  and 
our  merchants  <»nnot  go  thither 
without  carrying  inevitable  advan- 
tages with  them — that  the  first 
cotton-pkntation  in  Africa  ten<kd 
by  freenaen  will  be  the  first  real  and 
enectual  stax)ke  at  the  ^Mnstitution" 
of  slavery — ^more  eflfectoal  and  real 
than  any  sudden  scheme  of  local 
emancipation;  and  there  can  be 
little  aoubt  that  Dr.  Livingstone's 
scheme  calls  for  the  most  serious 
attention  from  his  own  country  and 
the  dvilised  world. 

And  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  per- 
ceive on  the  sur&ce  any  particular 
resemblance  of  diaracter  between  the 
native  tribes  of  the  African  desert 
and  the  "typical  negro"  of  the 
civilised  imagination.  Dr.  Living- 
stone's clients  are  unquestionable 
savages;  but  they  are  not  the  gay, 
meny,  thoughtiess,  inconsequent 
Sambos,  music  and  laughter-loving, 
f  f  the  American  plantations,  nor  the 
mdolent  and  insolent  drones  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  '  Perhaps  the 
race  is  a  difiEerent  ^  race  before  it 
comes  through  that  alembic  of 
slavery,  which  transmutes  its  better 
metal,  and  leaves  a  stain  even  upon 
the  dross  which  it  needs  generations 
to  wear  away.  If  British  enterprise 
prepared  the  field  only  to  fill  it  with 
a  new  and  abundant  crop  of  this 
wholly  impracticable  animal,  all  the 
charms  with  which  Dr.  Livingstone 
has    endowed    his    newly-explored 


dominions  would  be  insi^cient  to> 
justify  the  experimctot  But  the 
negro  of  civilisation — ^the  actual  or 
the  emancipated  slave-Hseems,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the 
sketches  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  a  per- 
fectly inadequate  representative  of 
the  native  African.  The  Makololo 
who  accompanied  the  missionary  to 
Loando,  not  only  persevered  with  veiy 
tolerable  courage  through  that  pain- 
ful journey,  but  on  their  arrival  there 
set  themselves  to  work,  as  soon  as 
they  found  out  hoV  they  could  do  it, 
with  a  most  praiseworthy  and  honour- 
able alacrity.  They  became  wood- 
cutters, and  drove  a  flourishing  trade, 
maintaining  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions.  On  his  second  and  more 
successful  expedition  the  result  was 
the  same,  though,  as  that  must  be 
reckoned  only  half  completed,  our 
information  is  less  full.  Their  con- 
duct in  regard  to  their  leader  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  honest,  faith- 
fol,  and  exemplary,  and  even  the 
strangers  among  whom  he  fell  on  hia 
road,  ])ehaved,  on  the  whole,  with 
great  discretion  and  very  tolerable 
kindness.  There  seems,  indeed,  no 
ground  to  suppose  that  these  reason- 
able savages  whose  wits  are  sharpened 
by  a  constant  struggle  against  all  the 
rude  necessities  of  nature,  could  be 
transmogrified  by  a  good  fortune, 
which  came  in  me  shape  of  active 
employment  and  stimulated  industry, 
into  such  an  unreflecttve  and  frivolous 
being  as  the  contented  slave  or  the 
idle  freedman  of  Jamaica.  On  this, 
however,  must  depend,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  which  seems  otherwise 
so  promising. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  first  motive  of  the  mis- 
sionary is  not  the  spread  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  valuable  produce,  or 
the  extension  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  His  primary  object  is  the  bene- 
fit of  these  same  voiceless  savages, 
for  whom  no  one  else  takes  much 
regard.  It  was  to  secure  their 
ignorance  against  the  devices  of  the 
slave-trader,  to  expand  their  in* 
telligence,  and  to  influence  their 
hearts,  that  Livingstone  set  out  upon 
his  long  journey.  It  was  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  .solicitude  for  them  that 
kept  him  undiscouraged  in  the  failure 
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of  his  first  enterprise ;  it  was  the  same 
ontiriQg  regard  whidi  prompted  him 
to  set  oat  once  more  on  a  second  ex- 
pedition; and  it  is  that  which  now 
carries  him  back,  with  all  his  hopes 
of  an  opened  country  and  a  beginning 
trade,  to  resume  his  labours  among 
them.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  m 
has  no  partionlar  dread  of  making  a 
Qoashee  of  his  Makololo,  and  that 
the  idea  of  improving,  oirilising,  and 
elevating  this  race,  is  no  Utopian 
thoaght  to  the  indjlvidnal  who  knows 
them  best.  Reli^on  has  never  be- 
fore made  so  great  a  testimony  to 
honourable  English  commerce,  and 
its  beneficial  results,  as  by  thus 
calling  in  its  aid,  as  the  strongest 
auxiliary  of  its  own  efforts;  and 
never  has  made  a  stronger  protest 
agunst  the  iniquitous  trade  of  the 
man-stealer,  than  by  these  extra- 
ordinary individual  efforts  to  sup- 
plant and  defeat  him.  By  so  much 
as  Dr.  Livingstone's  enterprise  is  not 
a  purely  missionary  one,  it  is  a 
directly  anti-slavery  expedition — an 
aim  at  the  heart  of  that  peculiair 
institution.  He  may  be  wrong — ^he 
is  probably  not  so  much  wiser  than 
all  his  feilow-creatnres  as  to  be  in- 
fallibly correct  in  all  his  conclusions. 
It  may  be  much  harder  than  Dr. 
Livingstone  supposes  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  continent,  or  to  turn  its 
riches  to  account;  but  if  there  is 
only  80  much  truth  in  his  discoveries 
as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  the 
candid  researches  of  an  honest  and 
good  man,  tiie  issues  are  scarcely  to 
be  limited. 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  how 
entirely  our  name  and  national  cha- 
racter are  vindicated,  so  far  as  Africa 
is  concerned,  from  all  share  in  this 
abominable  traffic — or,  we  should 
rather  say,  how  clearly  our  antagon- 
ism is  understood.  The  black  slave- 
traders,  themselves  a  native  tribe 
little  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
tribes  on  whom  they  manage  to  im- 
pose, show  an  edifying  sense  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers ;  and 
o^  one  occasion  at  least,  fled  preci- 
pitately from  the  face  of  the  British 
missionary,  their  natural  enemy  and 
'  conqueror.  They  had  oome  to  trade, 
a  large  party,  at  Linyanti,  while  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  absent ;  but  hearing 
of  his  residence  there,  and  expected 


return,  and  panic-struck  by  the  sight 
of  some  natives  with  haU  which  he 
had  given  them,  they  struck  their 
tents  in  haste,  and  fled  by  night,  while 
the  dreaded  missionair  was  still  sixty 
miles  off;  and  entirely  unaware  oif 
their  vicinity.  An  English  hat  is  not 
a  very  graccSfd  head-dress — one  must 
suppose  it  a  rather  whimsical  aoes 
to  the  person  of  a  half-naked  Ifako- 
lolo— but  in  ^is  case  at  least  the 
article  did  good  service,  and  the  story 
is  a  very  pleasant  one. 

We  have  touched  but  very  slightly 
upon  Dr.  Dvingstone's  book,  as  in- 
deed it  is  rather  late  to  enter  upon 
any  detailed  examination  of  a  woik 
which  has  already  been  distributed 
and  read  so  largely.  Nor  was  our 
concern  so  much  with  this  publica- 
tion as  with  himself— his  motives 
and  his  errand,  a  singular  exposition 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  and  vo- 
cation. There  is  very  little  in  the 
volume  of  what  is  commonly  called 
missionary  experience,  and  indeed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  which 
he  spent  in  Africa,  the  explorer  must 
have  had  small  leisure,  save  by  his 
own  life  and  conversation,  for  teach- 
ing or  preaching.  One  thing  he  did 
wherever  he  travelled — ^he  left  at 
least  one  statement  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  carried  in  every  village  that 
received  him ;  and  he  teUs  with  satis- 
faction how  his  earliest  convert  at 
Kolobeng^-the  station  which  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  —  "  Black 
Sechele,''  an  upright  and  honest 
savage,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Be- 
chuanas — had  taken  unon  himself  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  supplied  the 
missionary's  lack  of  service  by  his 
own  effectual  labours,  which  seems 
to  have  been  no  small  consolation  to 
Dr.  Livingstone.  But  the  traveller's 
own  sentiments  up<»i  missionaiy  l<y- 
hour  are  valuable  and  interesdng, 
and  more  in  our  way  at  present  than 
the  details  of  hie  own  exertions.  lie 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevalait 
habit  of  placing  mission-stations  near 
each  other  on  the  skirts  of  a  great 
untouched  country;  he  finds  his 
brethren  disposed  to  cling  too  closely 
to  the  borders  of  dvilisation,  where 
they  are  at  least  not  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
a  visitor  now  and  then  out  of  the 
world,  and  where  they  are  tempted 
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to  DUFse  a  sprinkling  of  converts  into 
ovpr-delicate  and  demonstrative  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Livingstone  is  jealoos, 
as  Paul  was,  of  building  npon  another 
man^s  foundation.  He  is  anxious  to 
see  the  messengers  of  the  Church 
pushing  forward  into  new  ground; 
and  he  thinks  it  safer  even  to  go 
away,  leaving  the  Bible  behind  him^ 
and  the  &oulty  of  reading  it,  and 
trusting'  Grod  alone  for  the  issue, 
than  to  watch  and  tend  one  corner 
too  narrowly  while  another  still  lies 
waste.  In  these  sentiments,  one  can- 
not help  believing,  many  a  generous 
young  mind  ready  for  such  labour, 
but  damped  by  tilie  dose  discouraging 
scrutiny  for  immediate  personal  fruit 
of  a  missionarv's  labours,  and  per- 
haps offended  by  details  too  narrow 
and  particular,  must  answer  with 
ready  enthusiasm;  and  we  do  not 
donbt  that  good  results  must  follow 
from  so  energetic  a  break  upon  the 
old  routine,  which  makes  the  work 
of  the  missionary  rather  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  little  bit  of  artificial  garden 
in  the  desert,  than  an  apostolic  enter- 
prise, rapid,  bold,  impressive,  and 
startling,  which  left  footmarks  on 
every  soil  it  crossed,  and  laid  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith  upon  every 
man  who  held  it,  and  not  upon  the 
one  solitary  stranger  who  renudned 
among  them.  Tet  the  Apostles  were 
the  truest  and  most  successful  of  all 
missionaries;  and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve with  Livingstone,  that  a  man 
has  done  no  small  amount  of  service, 
even  to  a  savage  people,  when  he 
leaves  among  their  huts  the  Bible 
and  the  art  of  reading,  even  thobgh 
he  cannot  remain  with  them  to  nurse 
the  tenderer  souls  and  serve  the 
rest. 

l^or  can  Dr.  Dvingstone,  who  knows 
our  system  and  its  workings  thorough- 
ly, refrain,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
a  half  sign  of  admiration  over  the 
old  Jesuit  establishments  of  which 
he  found  traces  in  the  Portuguese 


province  of  Angola,  where  a  kindly 
remembrance  of  these  missionaries 
lingered ;  and  where,  like  the  garden 
flowers  of  an  old  enclosure,  reading 
and  writing  still  remained  almost 
common  accomplishments,  surviving 
tokens  of  where  the  teachers  haa 
been.  The  English  missionary,  ac- 
customed to  the  solitary  small  sti- 
pend of  the  London  Society,  and  the 
work  of  all  kinds  which  the  lonely 
Christian  in  the  desert  must  turn  his 
own  individual  hand  to,  could  not 
think  but  with  a  consoioumess  of  its 
many  excellent  uses,  of  the  Christian 
community  instead  of  the  individual 
— the  littie  brotherhood  ci  differing 
gifts  and  qualifications.  Of  whom  one 
could  explore,  and  one  observe,  and 
one  preach,  while  all  worked  together 
towards  the  same  end.  Do  people 
need  to  be  Jesuits  before  they  can 
be  unanimous  in  a  pursuit  so  im- 
portant? or  is  it  impracticable  to 
make  k  brotherhood  of  married  Pro- 
testant missionaries  as  harmonious 
as  a  brotherhood  of  Catholic  celibates  f 
or  is  it  only  that,  rejecting  the  evils  of 
that  ancient  system,  we  must  needs 
reject  the  good  along  with  them, 
like  true  human  creatures  and  pug- 
nacious British  citizens?  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell — ^perhaps  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  in  all  the  three 
suppositions.  Dr.  Livingstone,  how- 
ever, without  considering  any  of 
them,  gives  a  sigh  to.  the  old  Jesuits  ^ 
of  Angola.  He  would  rather  see 
them  there  again,  than  see  the  ground 
vacant  as  it  is;  and  he  commends 
with  a  generous  envy  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  have  chosen  their 
sites  and  established  their  communi- 
ties— those  communities  which  exist 
no  longer,  but  which  one  might  sup- 
pose, in  tiieir  better  features,  it  was 
stUl  in  our  power  to  emulate.  Might 
not  the  plan  be  worth  consideration  ? 
for  half-a-dozen  must  be  better  than 
two;  and  two,  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  saying,  are  better  than 
one. 
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Tns  water  which  drowns  us  as  a 
flaent  stream,  can  be  walked  upon  as 
ice.  The  ballet  which,  when  fired 
from  a  masket,  carries  death,  will  be 
harmless  if  ground  to  dnst  before 
being  fired.  The  crystallised  part  of 
tiie  oil  of  roses,  so  gratefnl  in  its  fra- 
grance— a  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares,  thongh  readily  volatile — ^is  a 
compound  sabstanoe  containing  ex- 
actly the  same  elements^  and  in  ex- 
actly the  same  proportions,  as  the 
gas  with  which  we  Hght  our  streets. 
The  tea  which  we  daily  drink,  with 
benefit  and  pleasure,  produces  palpi- 
tations, nervous  tremblings,  and  even 
paralysis,  if  taken  in  excess ;  yet  the 
peculiar  organic  agent — called  theine 
— ^to  which  tea  owes  its  qualities,  may 
be  taken  by  itself  (as  theine,  not  as 
tea)  without  any  appreciable  effect.* 
The  water  which  will  allay  our  burn- 
ing thirst,  augments  it  when  con- 
gealed into  snow;  so  that  Captain 
Ross  declares  the  natives  of  the  Arc- 
tic re^ons  *^  prefer  enduring  the  ut- 
most extremity  of  thirst  rather  than 
attempt  to  remove  it  by  eating 
snow.^'t  Yet  if  the  snow  be  melted, 
it  becomes  drinkable  water;  and  it 
must  be  melted  in  the  mouth.  ISfever- 
thelesB,  although,  if  melted  before  en- 
tering Uie  mouth,  ic  assuages  thirst 
like  other  water,  when  melted  in  the 
mouth  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  To 
render  this  paradox  more  striking,  we 
have  only  to  remember  that  ice,  which 
melts  more  slowly  in  the  mouth,  is 
very  efficient  in  allaying  thirst. 

These  &ct8  point  to  an  important 
consideration,  which  has  been  little 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  written  on  Food :  the  con- 
sideration of  the  profound  differences 
which  may  result  from  simple  differ- 
ences in  the  Btate  of  substances.  The 
chemist,  in  his  elementary  analysis, 
necessarily  gives  no  clue  to  such  dif- 
ferences. He  teUs  us  of  what  ele- 
ments an  article  of  Food  is  composed, 
but  he  cannot  tell  us  how  those  ele- 


ments are  combined,  nor  in  what  slate 
the  substance  is.  Even  when  he  has 
ascertained  the  real  composition  and 
properties  of  any  substance,  he  has 
still  to  ask  the  physiologist  what  are 
the  eonditioM  presented  by  the  or- 
ganism in  which  this  sabstanoe  is  to 
undergo  chemical  transformation.  We 
know  that  a  change  in  the  oonditioiis 
wiU  cause  a  change  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  force ;  so  that  often  what  or- 
dinarily takes  place  in  the  laboratofj 
will  not  at  all  take  place  in  the  or- 
ganism. Chlorine  and  hjdro^m  are 
gases  having  a  powerful  affinity  for 
each  other — ^that  is  to  say,  they  will 
unite  when  brought  together  in  th« 
daylight :  but  if  we  change  the  con- 
ditions— ^if  we  bring  them  togetbiernL 
the  dark — ^their  affinity  is  never  mani- 
fested; and  thus,  while  in  the  sun- 
light they  rush  together  with  explo- 
sive force,  producing  an  intense  acid, 
they  will  remain  quiescent  in  tiie 
darkness,  and  for  all  eternity  would 
form  no  combination.  Again,  tiib 
same  chlorine  decomposes  water  in 
the  sun^s  rays;  but  in  darkness  it  hss 
no  such  power.  If  such  are  the  efiecn 
of  so  simple  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  vari- 
ous must  be  the  differences  between 
the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the 
laboratory,  and  those  which  the  same 
substances  present  under  the  oom- 
plex  conditions  of  the  organism. 

Jhe  chemist  employs  vessels  of 
glass,  in  which  he  isolates  the 
substances  he  examines,  keeping 
them  free  from  the  interference  of 
other  substances,  because  he  knows 
that,  unless  such  interference  be 
avoided,  his  experiment  is  nnUi- 
fied.  He  knows,  for  example,  that 
the  water  whidi,  if  pourod  into 
a  red-hot  crudble,  ffiea  np  into  his 
face  as  steam,  will  rapidly  pass 
into  ice  if  a  littie  liquid  sulphur- 
ous acid  happen  to  be  present.  He 
knows,  in  short,  that  the  stronger 
affinity  prevents  the  action  of  the 


*  SoHLEiDmr:  Die  PJlanee,  1858,  p.  206. 

f  Ross:  Narrative  of  Second  Voyage,  p.  866. 
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weaker  affinity;  and  to  be  snre  of 
his  experiment,  he  must  isolate  his 
substances.  But  in  the  yital  labora- 
tory no  such  isolation  is  possible.  The 
organism  has  no  glass  vessels,  no  air- 
tight cylinders.  Vital  processes  go 
on  in  tissues  which,  so  &r  from  iso- 
lating the  substance  introduced — so 
far  from  protecting  it  against  inter- 
ference, do  inevitably  interfere,  and 
are  themselves  involved  in  the  very 
changes  undergone  by  the  substance. 
Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  an  alkali 
will  neutralise  an  acid  oat  of  the  or- 
ganism, we  must  be  cautious  in  ap- 
plying such  a  chemical  principle  in 
the  administration  of  drugs,  because 
the  alkali  stimulates  a  greateV  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  acid ;  so  that  over 
and  above  the  amount  nentralised, 
diere  will  be  a  surplus  of  add  free, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  tis- 
sues in  which  the  process  takes  place. 
Besides  the  complications  which 
occur  from  the  inevitable  interference 
of  the  organism  itself,  and  from  the 
differences  resulting  from  differences 
in  the  state  of  bodies,  there  are  other 
complications  arising  from  causes  pe- 
culiarly vital.  Chemistry  must  ever 
remain  incompetent  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems of  life,  if  only  from  this,  that 
in  Biology  questions  of  Form  are 
scarcely  less  important  than  questions 
of  Composition.  Spread  out  a  cell 
into  a  layer,  and  you  will  find,  that 
in  ceasing  to  be  a  cell,  it  has  ceased 
to  act  as  an  organ — ^it  has  lost  all  the 
properties  which  distinguish  it  as 
a  cell.  Thus,  the  green  cells  of  the 
plant  deeompose  carbonic  add.  Even 
the  torn  leaf  will  equally  &z  the  car- 
bon and  liberate  the  oxygen,  provided 
its  cells  are  preserved  in  their  in- 
tegrity of  form.  Bat  if  these  cells 
are  crushed,  or  otherwise  injnred, 
this  vital  property  ceases,  because  the 
cell  alone  is  capable  of  manifesting 
it.*  Under  the  influence  of  yeasts 
sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  ana 
carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  yeast-cells 
be  crashed  and  disorganised,  their 
action  on  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  quite 
different:  instead  of  converting  it 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  they 
convert  it  into  lactic  add.    We  must 


acknowledge,  then,  that  when  certain 
combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  salts,  assume 
the  form  of  a  cell,  the  properties  of 
these  substances  become  profoundly 
modified. 

Such  considerations  need  all  our 
attention  in  dealing  with  so  complex 
a  question  as  that  of  Food.  They 
6how  us,  what  indeed  we  had  last 
month  occasion  to  see  in  detul,  the 
radical  incompetence  of  Chemistry 
to  solve  any  of  the  questions  of  Phy- 
siology, and  urge  us  to  reject,  as  mis- 
directed labour,  all  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing anything  more  than  che- 
mical facts  in  -the  *^  Chemistry  of 
Food."  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
discovery  which  Mulder  made  in 
1888,  that  the  albumen  of  plants  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  al- 
bumen of  animals,  and  consequen^y 
that  when  the  ox  ate  grass,  and  the 
lion  ate  the  ox,  both  derived  thdr 
nutriment  from  the  same  chemical 
substance.  A  great  discovery;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  Moleschott  in 
thinking  this  discovery  first  settled 
the  basis  of  a  sdence  of  Food.  It 
was  a  chemical  triumph,  fruitful  in 
results  to  Chemistry;  but  its  physio- 
logical bearing  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  has  given  increased 
impetus  to  that  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  Food,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
other  than  misleading.  And  although 
Mulder  has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of 
Liebig's  notion,  that  vegetable  albu- 
men is  identical  with  the  fibrine  ot 
the  blood,  and  vegetable  oaseine  witli 
the  caseine  of  the  bloodt — although 
he  energetically  repudiates  as  unpM- 
loBophical  the  idea  of  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis famishing  any  true  standard  of 
nutritive  value,  yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  clearly  apprehended 
what  the  true  method  of  investiga- 
tion must  be:  and  his  criticism  of 
liebig  is  mainly  negative. 

To  the  chemist  there  may  be  little 
or  no  difference  between  plant  and 
flesh  as  food ;  to  the  physiologist  the 
difference  is  profound :  he  sees  the 
lion  perishing  miserably  of  inanition 
in   presence   of  abundant   herbage, 


*  Mulder:    Vernich  einer  PhytioL 
Physiol.  Chemie,  iii  170. 
f  MuLDXB :  Physiol,  Ohemie,  p.  917. 
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which  to  the  elephant  or  buffalo  fiir. 
nishes  all  that  is  needful.  The  ox 
eats  the  grass,  and  the  tiger  eats  the 
oXf  but  will  not  touch  the  grass. 
The  flesh  of  the  ox  may  contain  little 
that  is  not  wholly  derived  from  the 
grass;  and  the  chemist  analysing  the 
flesh  of  both  may  point  out  their 
identity:  but  the  question  of  Food 
is  not,  What  are  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  different  substances?  but, 
What  are  the  substances  which  will 
nourish  the  organism?  If  the  ani- 
mal will  not  eat,  or,  having  eaten, 
cannot  assimilate,  a  certain  sob* 
stance,  that  substance  is  no  food  for 
it,  be  its  chemical  composition  what 
it  may  *  We  tiius  see  that  digestif 
bility  is  an  important  element  in  the 
estimate  of  Food:  unless  the  sub- 
stance can  be  digested,  it  cannot  be 
assimilated,  cannot  nourish;  al- 
though, perhaps,  (^assimilated,  the 
substance  might  have  a  high  value. 
A  pound  of  beef-steak  contains  an 
enormous  superiority  of  tissue-mak- 
ing substance  over  that  contained  in 
a  pound  of  cabbage ;  yet  to  the  rab- 
bit the  cabbage  is  the^  superior  food, 
while  to  the  dog  the  cabbage  is  no 
food  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  part  played 
by  Food,  as  furnishing  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  organic  fabric  is 
constructed,  and  its  actions  facili- 
tated, it  seems  natural  to  assume 
that  the  Blood  is  the  proper  stand- 
ard we  should  have  in  view,  and 
that  we  bhould  designate  tiiose  sub- 
stances as  Aliments  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  go  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  Bloodl  Tot,  on  a  deeper  scru- 
tiny, this  is  seen  to  lead  us  a  very 
little  wav.  An  analysis  of  Blood 
will  neither  give  us  a  complete  list 
of  alimentary  substances,  nor  indi- 
cate the  alimentary  value  of  each 
soecial  substance.  True  it  is  that 
all  the  tissues  are  formed  from  the 
Blood,  and  that  all  alimentaxy  sub- 
stances, in  Uieir  final  state  previous 
to  assimilation,  make  their  way  into 
it.    But  we  will  briefly  point  out 


why,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Blood 
can  never  furnish  us  with  the  dedred 
standard. 

In  the  first  place,  while  Blood  u 
truly  tihe  vehicle  of  nutrition,  it  ia  it 
the  same  time  the  yebide  of  maoy 
products  of  decay  and  disintegratioiL 
It  carries  in  its  torrent  the  raateiials 
for  the  use  of  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
but  it  also  carries  the  materUk 
which,  vital  yesterday,  are  efiete  to- 
day, unfit  to  be  retained,  and  m 
hurrying  to  the  various  issues  of  ei- 
oretion.t  Blood  is  thus  at  once  pQ^ 
veyor-general  and  general  sewer,  csr- 
rying  life  and  carrying  death.  Ve 
sball  therefore  always  nnd  in  it  sob- 
stances  which  are  not  alimentary, 
mingled  with  those  wliich  are;  m 
we  caimot  separate  these,  so  as  to 
make  our  analysis  of  use.  In  tk 
second  place,  among  the  subsUnces 
normally  current  in  the  circnIatioDV« 
do  not  hnd  several  which  ard  notori- 
ously serviceable  as  aliments.  Souk 
of  these,  as  theine,  caffeine,  akobol, 
&o.,  are  not  present  in  the  blood ;  aod 
others,  as  fsts  and  the  carbohydratei, 
are  present  in  quantities  obviou^ 
too  small  for  the  amounts  coneomed 
as  food.  Finally,  although  substanos 
are  nutritive,  ur  blood-making,  is 
proportion  to  their  resembUnce  to 
blood,  yet  this  resemblance  mns 
exist  after  the  process  of  digestioiiL 
not  before  it ;  since  no  sooner  is  any 
substance  taken  into  the  stomad, 
than  a  series  of  changes  occun-- 
changes  indispensable  for  its  admis- 
sion into  the  circulation,  but  whki 
impress  on  it  a  very  different  cbarK* 
ter  from  |he  one  it  bore  on  its  ec- 
tranoe.  A  beef-steak  b  assoredlT 
more  nearly  allied  in  composition  u> 
the  blood  of  an  ox  than  the  devj 
gVQsa  of  the  meadow ;  yet  the  gr*' 
becomes  converted  into  blood  in  tbe 
course  of  the  changes  impressed  on 
it  during  the  digestion,  and  what  was 
thus  unlike  becomes  like^  or,  as  v< 
say,  auvmilated.  The  experimecti 
of  Claude  Bernard  are  highly  sagger 
tive  on  tiiis  point.    He  found  tLatii 


*  It  is  ciurioiu  that  earnivora  feed  chiefly,  sometimes  exeluaively,  on  h^birofik 
and  not  on  earnivora,  whose  flesh  most  resembles  their  own. 

f  See  on  thia  point  John  Simon,  Lecture*  on  PaUtolopv,  p.  28 : — ^  MentaRy  t< 
caa  separate  these  three  kinds  of  blood,  but  experimentally  we  cannot  Tber  u* 
mixed  together— past,  present,  and  future — the  blood  of  yesterday,  the  Mood  uf 
to-day,  and  the  blood  of  to-morrow — and  we  have  no  method  of  separating  thoa* 
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mffst  or  albnmen  were  ii\jeoted  into 
the  veins,  it  was  not  assimilated,  bat 
was  eliminated  unchanged  by  the 
kidneys ;  whereas,  if  either  snbstance 
were  injected  into  the  yeins  together 
with  a  little  gastric  jnice,  assimila- 
tion was  complete.  In  another  ex- 
periment he  found  that  if  sugar  and 
albumen  were  injected  into  the  portal 
Tein,  which  would  carry  them  through 
the  liver,  where  certain  changes  are 
always  impressed  on  them^  they 
would  be  asiiimilated ;  but  if  he  inject- 
ed them  in*:o  the  jugular  vein,  by  which 
they  w<mld  reach  the  lungs  without 
passing  through  the  liver,  no  assimi- 
lation would  take  place.  We  here 
once  more  see  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  the  organism  and  its 
vital  acts,  whenever  we  would  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  Food. 

The  general  consideradons  which 
d  j^riori  caused  us  to  relinquish  tlie 
idea  of  ^finding  a  proper  standard  in 
the  composition  of  the  Blood,  are 
fally  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
Payen's  experiments,  which  show 
that  Bkx>d  is  not  a  good  aliment. 
He  fed  pigs  on  equal  proportions  of 
fle^  and  blood,  and  found  that  they 
exhibited  all  the  signs  of  starvation ; 
whereas,  when  fed  on  flesh  under 
similar  conditions,  except  that  blood 
was  absent,  they  fattened  and  grew 
strong* 

The  Blood,  then,  must  be  given 
up.  Shall  we  try  Milk?  Others 
have  done  so  before  us,  making  it 
the  standard  of  Food,  because  it  is 
itself  an  aliment  which  contains  all 
the  substances  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  of  an  organism  during 
the  most  rapid  period  of  growth.  Out 
of  milk,  and  milk  alone,  the  young 
elephant,  the  young  lion,  or  the  young 
child,  extracts  the  various  substances, 
which  furnish  musclep,  nerves,  bones, 
hair,  claws,  &c. ;  milk  famishes  these 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  increase 
of  growth  is  far  greater  during  the 
period  when  the  animal  is  fed  ex- 
clusively on  it,  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period  of  its  career.  "  In 
milk,"  says  Prout,  "  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  a  model  of  what  an 
alimentary  substance  ought  to  be-— a 
kind  of  prototype,  as  it  were,  of 
nutritions  elements  in  general.^^    The 


idea  is  so  plausible  that  its  accept- 
ance was  general.  Nevertheless  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  milk 
is  not  this  model  food,  since,  however 
it  may  suit  the  young  lion  or  the 
young  child,  we  cannot  feed  the 
adult  lion  or  the  ^dult  man  on  milk 
alone :  we  can  feed  the  lion  on  bonea 
and  water,  and  the  man  on  bread  and 
water,  but  not  on  milk.  A  model 
food  for  the  young,  it  ceases  to  be  so 
for  the  adult;  that  relation  which 
existed  between  the  food  and  the 
orgai^ism  in  the  one  case,  no  longer 
exists  in  the  other. 

If  milk  does  not  furnish  us  with 
an  absolute  standard  (except  for  the 
young),  it  ftimishee  an  approximatire 
standard  of  great  value.  Its  compo- 
sition points  out  the  proportions 
of  inorganic  and  organic  substances 
necessary  In  the  food  of  the  juvenile 
organism,  and  of  course  approxima- 
tively  in  that  of  the  adult.  In  1000 
parts  milk  contains —    ^ 

Water,  .  .  .  .  8Y3 
Caseine  (nitrogenous  matter),  48 
Sugar  of  milk,  ...  44 
Butter,  ....  80 
Phosphate  of  lime,  2.80 

Other  salts,         .  2.'70 


1000 
The  reader  may  remark  with  some 
surprise,  that  in  an  aliment  so  notori- 
ously high  in  nutritive  value  as  milk, 
the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
is  so  very  insignificant  as  to  render 
the  hypothesis  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters being  pre-eminently  the  nutritive 
matters  somewhat  perplexing.  As 
we  last  month  gave  so  much  space  to 
that  hypothesis,  we  need  not  here  re- 
consider it;  but  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  indication  famished  by  the 
analysis  of  milk,  note  how  that  analy- 
sis farther  aids  our  investigation,  by 
proving  the  necessity  of  four  distinct 
classes  of  principles  in  Food.  These 
four  classes  are,  the  inorganic,  the 
albuminous,  the  oily,  and  the  sacchar 
rine.  The  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances reqdisite  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  various  organ- 
isms, as  modified  by  race,  age,  climate, 
activity,  and  so  forth ;  but  nutrition 
will  be  imperfect  unless  all  four  are 
present,  either  m  such,  or  else  under 


Paten:  Den  Buhttanees  Alimentaires,  p.  46. 
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conditions  of  poesible  formation — 
tl^ns  fats  and  sugars  can,  we  know, 
be  formed  in  the  organism  with  a 
proper  allowance  of  materials;  and 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think  that 
albuminous  substances  can  also  be 
formed,  though  not  imlefls  some 
albumen  be  present  to  act  as  a 
leaven. 

We  are  thus,  bj  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  reduced  to  the  one  method 
of  investigation  which  remains,  and 
that  is  to  interrogate  the  organism, 
not  the  laboratory. 

"  Experience,  daily  fixing  our  regards 
On  Nature's  wants," 

must  guide  as  in  the  search.  To 
ascertain  what  substances  are  nutri- 
tious, we  must  ascertain  those  which 
really  nourish ;  and  the  relative  value 
of  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
extensive  and  elaborate  experiments 
on  the  feeding  of  animals,  conducted 
on  rigorously  scientific  principles.  In 
other  words  we  must  adopt  that 
very  method  which  common  sense 
has  firom  time  immemorial  pursued ; 
with  this  important  difference,  that 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  be,  as  hither- 
to, wholly  empiri^,  we  must  subject 
it  to  the  rigour,  caution,  and  pre- 
cision, which  characterise  Science. 
And  even  when  Science  shall  have 
established  laws  on  this  point,  such 
as  may  accurately  express  the  gene- 
ral value  of  each  substance  as  food, 
there  will  always  remain  consider- 
able difficulty  in  applying  those  laws, 
owing  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  vi- 
tal organism,  previously  noticed — 
namely,  that  the  differences  among 
individuals  are  so  numerous,  and 
often  so  profound  as  to  justify  the 
adage,  ^^one  man^s  meat  is  another 
man^s  poison."  Thus,  while  experi- 
ence plainly  enough  indicates  that, 
in  Europe  at  least,  meat  is  more 
nutritious  than  vegetables,  those  who 
eat  largely  of  meat  being  stronger 
and  more  endnring  than  those  who 
eat  little  or  none ;  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  the  application  of  such  a 
principle.  Difference  of  Climate  may, 
and  difference  of  temperament  cer- 
tainly does,  modify  this  question. 
The  Hindoo   sepoy,  who   lives   on 


rice,  would,  it  is  said, .  outran,  Idiook 
down,  or  in  any  other  way  prove 
superiority  in  strength  over  tike 
Gaucho  of  the  Pampas,  who  lives  oo 
flesh.  And  not  only  are  some  oxigaii- 
isms  ill  adapted  to  a  flesh  diet,  as  we 
have  seen,  but,  according  to  Anders- 
son,  the  strongest  man  he  ever  knew 
scarcely  ever  touched  animal  food: 
this  was  a  Bane,  who  ooold  walk 
from  spot  to  spot  carrying  a  stone, 
which  was  so  heavy  that  it  required 
ten  men  to  lift  it  on  to  his  shoulders : 
his  chief  diet  was  gallons  of  thick 
sour  milk,  tea,  and  coffee;*  a  diet 
which  no  ordinary  man  coald  sup- 
port with  success. 

Having  discussed  the  chief  topics 
of  Food  in  general,  we  may  now 
ascertain  what  Science  can  tell  us 
respecting  the  various  articlea  em- 
ployed as  nourishment  by  man«  Our 
inquiry  faUs  naturally  under  two 
heads — ^first,  the  alimentary  Prin- 
ciples, considered  separately ;  and 
next,  the  Compound  Aliments,  or 
those  articles  of  Food  and  XHiak 
which  make  up  the  wondrous  variety 
of  human  nourishment. 

AUmmen. — ^This  substance,  fanA- 
liar  to  all  as  the  white  of  eg;^  eon- 
stitutes  an  important  element  in 
Food.  It  exists  as  a  liquid  in  the 
blood,  as  a  solid  in  flesh.  When 
raw,  or  lightly  boiled,  it  is  readily 
digeisted;  less  so  when  boiled  hard, 
or  fried.  Miyendie  has  observed  that 
the  white  of  eggs  combines  many 
conditions  favourable  to  digestion, 
for  it  is  alkaline,  contains  saline 
matters,  especially  common  salt,  in 
large  proportions,  and  it  is  Teir 
nearly  allied  to  the  albumen  found 
in  the  chyle  and  blood.  It  is  liquid, 
but  is  coagulated  by  the  aci^  of 
the  stomach,  forming  flocculi  having 
slight  cohesion,  and  rendered  easily 
soluble  again  by  the  intestinal  juices. 
Many  people  imagine  that  white  of 
egg  ia  injurious,  or  innutritions,  and 
they  only  eat  the  yolk.  To  some 
this  may  be  so,  and  when  experi- 
ence proves  it  to  be  so,  white  of  egg 
should  not.  of  course,  be  eaten ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  white  of  egg  is  agree- 
able and  nutritious.  Kevertheles, 
if  given  alone^  neither  white  of  egg 


*  Amdkbsson  :  Lake  Ngcani,  p.  68. 
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norfllbnmen  will  oontiDiie  to  be  eaton 
by  animals ;  they  soon  oease  to  eat 
it,  and  dnring'  the  period  in  which  it 
is  taken  they  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  starvation. 

Albumen,  then^  is  highly  nutri- 
tions ;  and  if  we  estimated  tlie  nu- 
tritive value  of  yarions  articles  ao- 
ooMing  to  their  amounts  of  albumen, 
we  should  place  caviare,  ox-liver,  and 
sweetbread  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
leaving  the  muscle  of  beef  very  far 
below  them.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportions  of  ubumen 
in  100  parts  of  various  articles  of 
food: — 


Caviare, . 

81.00 

Ox-liver, 

20.19 

Sweetbread,    . 

14.00 

Muscle  of  pigeon,    . 

4.05 

^       of  veal. 

8.02 

of  chicken,  . 

8.00 

•*       of  beef, 

2.02 

This  table  is  very  instructive,  as 
showing;  the  vanity  of  attempting  by 
a  chemical  analysis  to  assign  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  any  food.  The  most 
nutritive  of  all  these  articles  is  noto« 
rioQsly  beef^  which,  according  to  this 
analysis,  should  be  least  so.  This 
discrepancy  is  lessened,  but  not  pe- 
moved,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  quantity  of  fibrine  contained  in 
these  articles,  namely : — 


Sweetbread, 

8 

Veal  (muscle), 

.       19 

Chicken  (mnscleX  • 

.       20 

Beef  (muscle). 

.      20 

cent  investigations  have  shown  that 
muscle-fibrine  is  really  a  different 
substance,  allied  to,  but  not  identical 
with  blood-fibrine.  , 

Albumen  and  fibrine  are  found 
abundantiy  in  vegetables — ^the  for- 
mer being  most  abundant  in  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  oily  seeds,  such  as 
almonds,  nuts,  te. ;  in  the  juices  of 
carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  aspa- 
ragus, te.*  Fibrine  is  also  abundant 
in  the  cereals,  grape-Juice,  and  Juice 
of  other  v^tables.  Although  closely 
allied  to  animal  albumen  and  fibrine, 
they  are  not  identical  with  these  sub- 
stances, differing  from  them  both  in 
composition  and  properties;  but  t^ 
differences  are  so  slight,  that  vege- 
table albumen  easily  passes  into  ani- 
mal albumen  in  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. 

CoMine  is  another  of  the  albumi- 
nous substances,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  modification  of  albumen, 
into  which  it  readily  passes.  It  forms 
the  eurdy  or  ooagulable  matter  of  milk. 
Unlike  albumen,  it  does  not  coagu- 
late by  heat  If  heated  in  an  open 
vessel,  an  insoluble  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  snrfiEU)e,  as  we  often  see  in  the 
milk-Jag  brought  up  with  our  coffee; 
but  this  effect  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  ozyg^  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  proportion  of  caseine 
in  different  kinds  of  milk  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Fibrine  is  liquid  in  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  is  verv  closely  allied 
to  albumen — indeed,  ix>r  a  long  while 
was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  it 
and  with  the  fibrine  of  muscle,  which 
is  now  more  accurately  called  muscu- 
line  (by  Lehmann  iyntonin).  When 
the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body, 
fibrine  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  and  coagulates  into  what 
is  called  the  dot^  which  is  nothing 
hut  solid  fibrine  enclosing  some  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  this  solidification  was 
all  that  took  place  when  blood  fibrine 
passed  into  muscular  fibre;  but  re- 


Cow*s  milk,      . 

4.48 

Ewe's  milk,       .        . 

.        4.60 

Goat's  milk. 

4.02 

Asses'  milk,      . 

1.82 

Human  milk, 

1.62 

It  thus  appears,  we  hope  without 
derogation  to  human  dignity,  that 
asses^  milk  is  considerably  more  like 
that  on  which  we  were  suckled,  than 
any  of  the  others. 

Caseine  forms  the  chief  ingredient 
of  cheese.  It  is  an  important  ele- 
ment, as  we  see  by  its  presence  in 
milk.  *' The  young  animal' receives, 
in  the  form  of  caseine,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  mother's  blood.  To 
convert  caseine  into  blood,  no  foreign 
substance  is  required ;  and  in  the  con- 


*  Albumen  forms  three  compounds— basic,  acid,  and  neutraL  In  the  white  of 
«g^,  and  in  the  serum  of  blood,  it  is  a  basic  albuminate  of  soda.  In  certain  diseases 
it  18  a  neutral  albuminate  in  the  blood. 
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▼ersion  of  the  motber's  blood  Into 
caseine,  no  elements  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  blood  have  been  separated. 
When  cbemioally  examined,  oaeeine 
is  fonnd  to  contain  a  mnch  larger 
proportion  of  the  earth  of  bones  than 
olood  does,  and  that  in  a  verj  solable 
form,  capable  of  reaching  every  part 
of  the  body.  Thns,  even  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  its  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  in  which  vitality 
resides  is,  in  the  oarnivoroas  animal, 
dependent  on  the  snpplj  of  a  sab- 
stanoe  identical  in  or^mic  composi- 
tion with  the  chief  constitnents  of 
its  blood."*  Oaseine  is  fonnd  in 
beans,  pease,  lentils,  almonds,  nnts, 
I nd  perhaps  in  all  vegetable  juices. 

These  three  bodies — ^albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine — are  not  Inaptly 
designated  **  protein-bodies,'*  even 
now  that  Mnlder's  idea  of  an  organic 
radical,  named  by  him  *^  protein,'''  has 
been  generally  given  np.  In  the  egg 
we  see  caseine  arise  from  albnmen, 
and  in  digestion  caseine  passes  back 
again  into  albumen.  Fibrine,  again, 
appears  to  be  only  albumen  with 
more  oxygen  ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
reconverted  into  albumen  by  nitrate 
of  potash.  It  differs  from  albumen 
in  assuming  something  of  definite 
structure  when  coagulated — ^fibril- 
lating,  which  albumen  never  does, 
There  are  many  nnexplained  facts 
known  respecting  fibrine,  which,  when 
explained,  may  clear  away  other  ob- 
scurities. Lehmann  found,  by  expe- 
riments on  himself,  that  animal  diet 
produced  more  fibrine  in  his  blood 
than  was  produced  by  vegetable  diet 
^  — a  fact  seemingly  at  variance  wilii 
"  the  fact  that,  during  starvation,  the 
quantity  of  fibrine  is  increased,  as  it 
is  also  during  acute  inflammations. 
Thus,  animal  diet,  known  to  be  nu- 
tritious, produces  a  result  known  to 
be  characteristic  of  inflammation  and 
starvation.  Nor  does  the  difficulty 
cease  here ;  the  blood  of  the  vege- 
table feeders,  among  animals,  has 
more  fibrine  than  that  of  the  flesh- 
feeders  ;  yet  the  carnivorous  dog  has 
2m8  fibrine  when  fed  on  vegetable 
food  than  when  his  diet  has  been 
exclusively  animal.    Finally,  although 


herHvora  have  more  fibrine  thm  ear- 
nivora,  birds  have  more  than  both. 

Gluten  is  not  found  in  animals,  but 
exists  abundantly  in  vegetables,  and 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Bitn>- 
genous  substances,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  capable  of  snpportiog 
life  when  given  alone.  ^^  It  is  the 
presence  of  gluten  in  wheaten  floor 
that  renders  it  pre-eminently  nutri- 
tious; and  its  viscidity  or  tenacs^ 
confers  upon  that  species  of  floor  itt 
peculiar  excellence  for  the  masu&e- 
ture  of  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
similar  pastes,  which  are  made  by  a 
kind  of  wiredrawing,  and  for  which 
the  wheat  of  the  south  of  Eorope  is 
peculiarly  adapted.'*t  The  following 
table,  which  is  borrowed  from  Dr. 
Pereira's  work,  gives  the  proportioiB 
of  gluten  in  100  parts  of  various 
vegetables : — 

Wheat,  Middlesex  (average  crop),  19.0 


"      Spring,       .        .        .         24.0 
"     .Thick-skinned  Sicaian,       53,0 

"      Polish,       . 

29.0 

"      North  American, 

22.5 

Bariey,  Norfolk,    . 
Oats,  Scotiand, 

6.0 

8.7 

Bye,  Yorkshire,     .        . 

10.9 

Rice,  Carolina, 

S.60 

"     Piedmont,     , 

3.60 

Maize,    .... 

6.75 

Beans, 

10.S 

Pease.     .         .        •         . 

3.5 

Potatoes, 

4.0 

Turnips, 

ai 

Cabbage,        .... 

0.8 

These  four  albuminoid  substance 
namely  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  and 
gluten,  are  remarkable  among  other 
things  for  their  extreme  in$tabilitf^ 
— the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
transformed,  or  decomposed.  It  is 
this  alterability  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  apt  to  act  as  ferments,  and 
to  induce  chemical  changes  in  the 
substances  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  It  is  on  this  alterability 
that  their  great  value  in  nutrition 
depends.  Further,  we  must  remark 
that,  no  matter  what  is  the  form  in 
Which  they  are  eaten,  whether  as 
white  of  egg,  fibrine,  caseine^  or  glu- 
ten, they  are  all  reauced  by  the  di- 
gestive process  to  substances  named 


*  LiBBiQ,  Anifn€U  ChemtBtry,  p.  62. 

f  Bbandc's  Chemittry,  quoted  by  Piamu.     On  this  subjeot  see  the  efaaptsr 
"  The  Bread  we  Eat,"  in  Johkotos's  ChenUiiry  of  Comnum  Lifi, 
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pept&ns8,  under  which  forms  onlj  aire 
they  assimilable. 

Gelatine, — There  is  perhaps  no  sub- 
stance on  our  list  which  more  inter- 
estingly illostrates  the  want  of  a 
trae  scientific  doctrine  presiding  over 
the  investigations  into  Food  than 
Gelatine:  a  substance  richer  in  nitro^ 
gen  than  any  of  the  albominons  sub- 
stances, yet  denied  a  place  among  the 
plastic  elements :  a  substance  which, 
under  the  forms  of  jellies  and  soups, 
is  largely  given  to  conv^escents,  who 
get  strong  upon  it,  yet  which,  we  are 
emphatically  assured,  has  no  nutri- 
tive value  whatever.  Mulder  says 
that  no  physician,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience, could  doubt  the  nutritive 
valce  of  gelatine;  and  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  common  usage,  in 
such  cases,  is  founded  upon  some 
solid  ground,  and  that  no  substance 
is  largely  used  as  food  which  has  not 
a  nutritive  value.  Common  usage, 
or  what  is  called  "common  sense," 
most  not  indeed  be  the  arbiter  of 
a  scientific  question;  but  it  has  a 
right  to  be  heard,  when  it  unequivo- 
cally contradicts  the  conclusions  of 
Science ;  and  it  can  only  be  put  out 
of  court  on  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
source  of  its  error.  In  the  present 
case.  Science  pretends  that  Gelatine 
cannot  be  nutritive,  common  sense 
asserts  that  it  doe$  nourish ;  and  un- 
less the  fact  can  be  proved  against 
common  sense,  it  will  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Science  is  arguing  on 
false  premises.  False,  indeed,  are 
the  premises,  and  false  the  conclu- 
sion. But  let  us  see  what  has  been 
the  coun«e  of  inquiry. 

In  1682  the  celebrated  Papin  dis- 
covered that  bones  contained  organic 
matter,  and  he  invented  a  method  of 
extraction  of  this  matter,  which  oc- 
cupied the  chemists  and  savans  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion with  the  laudable  desire  of  fur- 
nishing food  to  the  famished  people. 
A  pound  of  bones  was  said  to  yield 
as  much  broth  as  six  pounds  of  beef, 
and,  with  the  true  fervour  of  inven- 
tors, the  savans  decUured  hon^-soup 
to  be  better  than  meat-soup.  In 
1817,  M.  D'Arcet  applied  steam  on 
a  grand  scale  to  the  preparation  of 
this  gelatine  from  bones,  promising  to 


.make  four  oxen  yield  the  alimentary 
value  of  five,  as  usually  employed. 

Gh:«at  was  the  excitem^it,  vast 
the  preparations.  In  hospitals  and 
poorhouses  machines  were  erected 
which  made  an  enormous  quantity 
of  Gelatine.  Unfortunately  th^ 
Boup  thus  obtained  was  found  far 
from  nutritious;  moreover,  it  occa- 
sioned thirst,  digestive  troubles,  and 
finally  diarrhoea.  The  savans  heard 
this  with  equanimity.  They  were 
not  the  men  to  give  up  a  theory  on 
the  bidding  of  vulgar  experience. 
Diarrhoea  was  doubtJess  distressing, 
but  science  was  not  implicated  in 
that.  The  fault  must  lie  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soup  ;  perhaps  the 
fault  was  attributable  to  the  soup- 
eaters:  one  thing  only  was  positive 
— ^that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  Gela- 
tine. In  this  high  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence, the  savans  pursued  their 
course.  Thousands  of  rations  were 
daily  distributed ;  but  fortunately 
these  rations  were  not  confined  to 
the  bone-soup,  or  else  the  mortal- 
ity T^ould  have  been  terrific.  Few 
men  of  science  had  any  doubts  until 
M.  Donn6  positively  assured  the  Aca- 
demy that  experiments  on  himself, 
and  on  dogs,  proved  Gelatine,  thus 
prepared,  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  nu- 
tritious. He  found  that  employing 
a  notable  quantity  in  his  own  diet 
caused  him  rapidly  to  lose  weight, 
and  that  during  the  whole  experi- 
ment he  was  tormented  with  hunger 
and  occasional  faintness.  A  cup  of 
chocolate  and  two  rolls  nourished 
him  more  efiectually  than  two  litres 
and  a  half  of  bone-soup  accompanied 
by  80  to  100  grammes  of  bread.* 
These  statements  were  confirmed  by 
other  experimenters,  and  the  confi- 
dence in  Gelatine  was  rudely  shaken, 
and  would  have  been  ignominiously 
overthrown,  had  not  Edwards  and 
Balzac  published  their  remarkable 
memoir  (1888),  in  which  experiments 
conducted  with  great  care  and  scien- 
tific rigour  established  the  fact  that 
although  Gelatine  is  imuffident  to 
support  life,  it  has  nevertheless  nutri- 
tive value.  t)ogB  fed  on  gelatine  and 
bread  became  gradually  thinner  and 
feebler ;  but  when  fed  on  bread  alone, 
their  loss  was  far  more  rapid. 


A  liire  is  a  tnfie  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half;  a  gramme  is  about  15^  graini. 
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At  this  period  it  became  necesflary 
to  have  the  qaestion  dcfinitiyelj 
settled,  and  the  French  Academy  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  report  on 
It.  This  is  the  celebrated  ^*  Gelatine 
Commission"  so  often  referred  to. 
The  report  appeared  in  1841.  It 
showed  that  dogs  perished  from  star- 
vation in  presence  of  the  Gelatine 
extracted  from  bones,  after  having 
eaten  of  it  only  a  few  times.  When, 
instead  of  this  insipid  Gelatine,  the 
agreeable  jelly  which  pork-batchers 
prepare  from  a  decoction  of  different 
parts  of  the  pig,  was  given  them,  thev 
ate  it  with  relish  at  first,  then  ceased, 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  day,of  inani- 
tion ;  when  bread  or  meat,  in  sm^U 
qnantities,  was  given,  the  dogs  lived 
a  longer  time,  bnt  grew  gradually 
thinner,  and  all  finally  perished.  A 
striking  difference  was  observed  be- 
tween bone-sonp  and  meat-soup :  the 
animals  starved  on  the  first,  and 
flourished  on  the  second. 

The  conclusion  generally  drawn 
from  this  Report  is,  that  Gelatine  is 
not  a  nutritive  substance.  But  all 
that  is  really  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments is  that  Gelatine  <ilone  is  in- 
sufficient for  nutrition ;  a  conclusion 
which  is  equally  true  of  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  any  otiier  single  substance. 
For  perfect  nutrition  there  must  be 
a  mixture  of  inorganic  and  organic 
substances,  salts,  fats,  sugars,  and 
albuminates. 

When  animals  are  fed  on  albumen 
alone,  or  white  of  egg  alone,  with 
water  as  the  single  inorganic  ele- 
ment, they  perish ;  but  they  live 
perfectly  weU  on  raw  bones  and 
water — the  reason  being  that  bones 
contain  salts  and  small  proportions 
of  albumen  and  fats  to  supplement 
the  Gelatine,  and  they  eonUttn  these 
in  the  9tate  of  organic  combination^ 
not  in  the  state  of  chemical  products. 
The  paramount  importance  of  this 
last  condition  may  be  gathered  from 
the  experiments  mentioned  in  the 
Gelatine  Report — ^namely,  that  boil- 
ing the  bones,  or  digesting  them  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus  resolving 
their  cartilaginous  tissue  into  Grela- 
tine,  destroyed  this  nutritive  quality. 
The  very  bones  which,  when  raw, 


supported  life,  fiuled  utterly  wha 
boiled. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  th« 
fact  of  the  very  small  proportions  of 
Albumen  which  exist  in  the  bo&eB^ 
as  strikingly  confirming  our  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  power  of  the 
organism  to  form  Albamen  for  itself 
if  a  small  amount  be  present  to  set 
as  a  sort  of  leaven.  Molesohott  ftlao 
maintains,  on  other  grounds,  that 
Gelatine  must  be  converted  into  Al- 
bumen, since  the  amount  of  Albamen 
in  bones  is  in  itself  utterly  insafficieot 
for  the  demands  of  the  tissues;*  and 
Mulder  points  to  the  fiaot  that,  wheo 
an  animal  is  fed  on  Gelatine,  we 
never  find  this  substance  passing 
away  in  the  excreta;  a  siifBcieot 
proof  that  it  must  in  some  way  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  organ- 
ism, or  decomposed  in  it,  to  sabserre 
the  purposes  of  nutrition.f 

liebig,  obliged  by  evidence  to  ad- 
mit some  nutritive  quality  in  G«l8r 
tine,  suggests  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  formation  of  the  gelatinoos  tis- 
sues. This  is  one  of  those  hypo- 
theses which  seduce  by  their  plana- 
bility,  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
generally  adopted,  although  phyno- 
logical  scrutiny  detects  that  this  is 

Erecisely  one  of  the  uses  to  which  Ge- 
ttine  can  not  be  turned.  For  on  the 
one  band  we  see  that  the  herbivon 
have  gelatinous  tissues,  although  tbej 
eat  no  Gelatine;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  even  the  camirom 
who  do  obtain  it  in  their  ordinary 
food,  cannot  form  their  geladnons 
tissues  out  of  it,  because  it  is  nerer 
in  their  blood,  from  which  all  the 
tissues  are  formed. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  part  of 
the  Gelatine  is  converted  into  sugar, 
and  sugar,  we  know,  is  uecdseerj  to 
iJie  organism.  It  may  also  be  oonrerted 
into  fat;  and,  as  has  been  said,  there 
is  much  evidence  to  show  that  itnuj 
be  converted  into  Albumen  amoQg 
the  complex  processes  of  vital  chem- 
istry ;  but  whatever  may  be  th«  ^«- 
dsion  respecting  the  point,  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  reason  for  denying 
that  Gelatine  ranks  among  nntrioT's 
principles. 
Fats  and  (^Oa.— These  are  vaiions 


'"''^TJBOBOTT,  Kreisiauf  des  Lebens,  p.  185. 
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and  important,  inclading  snet,  lard, 
marrow,  butter,  and  fixed  oils.  Vege- 
tables also  yield  a  great  variety  of 
oils,  fixed  and  volatile,  or  essential. 
The  quantity  procurable  from  100 
parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  snb- 
Btanoes  is  as  follows : — 


FUberta,  .        .  *      . 

60 

Olive  teedfl,      . 

64 

Cocoa-nut, 

47 

AlmoudB,        tt 

46 

White  muBUrd, 

86 

Lioeeed,  . 

22 

Maize, 

9 

Yolkofegge,  . 

28.76 

Ordinary  meat. 

14.8 

Caviare,  . 

4.8 

Ox-liver,  . 

8.89 

Milk,  Cows',     . 

8.18 

„     Women's, 

8.66 

„     Asses',     .        . 

0.11 

„     GoaU\    . 

8.82 

„     Ewes',     .        . 

4.20 

Bones  of  sheep's  feet^ 

6.66 

"      of  ox-head,    . 

11.64* 

Fats  and  oils  are  all  difiScuIt  of 
digestion — ^more  so,  indeed,  than  most 
other  principles;  bat  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  digestible  is  very 
mnch  a  matter  of  individual  peculi- 
arity, some  men  digesting  large  quan- 
tities with  ease,  others  being  unable 
to  digest  even  small  qnanties.  M. 
Berth6  instituted  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  his  own  person, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  digestibility  of  various 
fats  and  oils.t  The  following  classi- 
fication of  his  results  is  all  we  can 
find  space  for.  First  class,  com- 
prising those  difficult  of  digestion : 
Olive  oil,  almond  oil,  poppy-seed  oil. 
Second  class,  comprising  those  easy 
of  digestion :  Whale  oi^  butter  and 
animal  fats,  colourless-liver  oil.  Third 
class,  comprising  those  very  easy  of 
digestion :  Pure  liver  oil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  great 
differences  are  observable  ac^rding 
to  the  state  in  which  oils  are  ingested. 
If  taken  by  themselves,  they  are 
scarcely  afifected  by  the  digestive 
process,  and  act  as  laxatives :  but  if 
taken  mingled  with  other  substances, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  an  emulsion, 


ani  so  absorbed.  Thus  we  eat  olive 
oil  with  salad,  or  butter  with  bread, 
and  the  greater  part  is  absorbed: 
but  the  same  amount  of  olive  oil 
administered  alone  would  act  as  a 
purge.  It  is  owing,  moreover,  to  the 
minute  state  of  sub-division  and 
mixture  of  the.  oils  in  all  vegetable 
substances  that  they  are  so  much 
more  digestible  than  animal  fats. 

Dr.  Pereira  quotes  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Beaumont,  that  ^^  bile  is  seldom 
found  in  the  stomach,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  have  ob- 
served that  when  the  use  of  fat  or 
oily  food  has  been  persevered  in,  for 
some  time,  there  is  generally  a  pre- 
sence of  bile  in  the  gastric  fluids.'^ 
Upon  which  Dr.  Pereira  remarks  that 
the  popular  notion  of  oily  or  fatty 
foods  ^^  causing  bile"  is  not  so  ground- 
less as  medical  men  have  generally 
supposed.  The  reason  of  &t  being 
indigestible  is  thus  suggested : — 

"  In  many  dyspeptic  individuals,  fat 
does  not  become  properiy  chymified.  It 
floats  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in 
the  form  of  an  oily  pellic^,  becoming 
odoroils,  and  sometimes  highly  rancid, 
and  in  this  state  excites  heartburn, 
nausea,  and  eructations,  or  at  times  ac- 
tual vomiting.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  greater  tendency  which  some  oily 
substances  have  than  others  to  disturb 
the  stomach,  depends  on  the  greater 
facility  with  which  they  evolve  volatile 
fatty  acids,  which  are  mr  the  most  part 
exceedingly  acrid  and  irritating.  The 
unpleasant  and  distressing  feehn^  ex- 
cited in  many  dyspeptics  by  the  inges- 
tion of  mutton-fat,  butter,  and  fish  oils 
are  in  this  way  readily  accounted  for, 
since  all  these  substances  contain  each 
one  or  more  volatile  acids  to  which  they 
owe  their  odour.  Thus  mutton  fat  con- 
tains hircic  acid;  butter,  no  lesjs  than 
three  volatile  aoids,  vis.  butyric,  caprio, 
and  eaproic  acids ;  while  train  oil  con- 
tains phocenio  acid."} 

The  effect  of  a  high  temperature  on 
fat  is  to  render  it  BtiU  more  unsuit- 
able to  the  stomach ;  and  all  persons 
troubled  with  an  awfiil  consciousness 
of  what  digestion  is,  and  not  living  in 
that  happy  eupeptic  ignorance  which 
only  knows  digestion  by  name,  should 


*  Pkreiba  :  TreatUe  on  Diet,  p.  167. 

f  Bektbk:  Moniteur  d$9  HdpUaux^  1866,  No.  69.     Cannstatt:  Jahresberichi, 
1866,  pp.  69-^2.  X  PUVBA,  p.  171. 
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avoid  food  in  the  cooking  of  wMoh 
mnch  fat  or  oil  has  been  sabjected 
to  a  high  temperature,  as  in  frying 
•in  batter  or  lard.  Melted  butter, 
battered  toast,  pastry,  saet-paddings, 
fat  hashes  and  stews,  are  afflictions 
to  the  dyspeptic;  and  althoagh  the 
oil  which  is  eaten  with  salad  does  not 
assist  the  digestion  of  the  salad,  as 
many  writers  and  most  salad-eaters 
maiDtain,  it  is  assaredly  far  more 
digestible  than  any  fat  or  oil  which 
has  been  cooked,  probably  because  it 
contains  no  free  volatile  acid. 

Besides  the  fats  vn'^faed  oils,  there 
are  certain  volatile  (essential)  oils 
employed  as  condiments.  These  are 
contained  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
sage,  mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  fennel, 
J)ar8ley,  anise,  and  caraway ;  to  which 
may  be  added  mustard,  horse-radish, 
water-cress,  onions,  leeks,  and  various 
spices.  The  volatile  oil  contained  in 
each  of  these  substances  stimulates 
the  system,  but  does  not  incorporate 
itself  with  the  organism,  and  is  soon 
^ected,  retaining  its  characteristic 
odour. 

/S'^arcA.— The  gentle  housewife,  fa- 
xniliar  with  starch  only  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  wash-tub,  will  be  probably 
surprised  at  meeting  with  it  among 
articles  of  food,  yet  under  the  various 
jiames  of  aniylum,  fecula,  fariaaceous 
matter,  and  starch,  this  substance, 
widely  distributed  over  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  ranks  as  an  important  ali- 
mentary principle.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  cooked  for  man^s  use.'  It  is 
never  found  in  the  blood,  nor  in  the 
tissues,  so  that  we  are  certain  it  is 
transformed  during  the  digestive  pro- 
cess ;  and  some,  of  these  transforma- 
tions have  been  detected,  first  as  it 
passes  into  dextrine,  and  thence  into 
sugar,  and  most  probably  fat.  It  is 
xjlaised  as  respiratory,  or  heat-pro- 
ducing, by  Liebig  and  his  school,  on 
grounds  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  erroneous.  The  various  starchy 
substances — sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot, 
and  to%»»  leamois^  have  been  so  amply 
treated  of  by  Professor  Johnston  in 
his  admirable  Chemistry  of  Common 


Idfe^  that  onr  readers  need  only  be 
directed  to  his  pages. 

Sug(»r. — Sugar  exists  abundantly 
in  vegetables,  and  in  some  animal 
substances,  notably  milk  and  liver. 
Dr.  Pereira  has  compiled  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  exhibits  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  100  parts: 


Barley-meal,   . 

S.21 

Oatmeal, 

&25 

Wheat-flour,   . 

9A9 

Wheat-bread, 

3.6 

Rye-meal, 

Maize,     .... 

a.2S 

1.45 

Rice,       .... 

0.29 

Pease,     .... 

2.0 

Figs,        .... 

62.6 

Greengages,    . 

11.61 

Fresh  ripe  pears,    . 

6.45 

Gooseberries, 

«.i4 

Cherries, 

18.12 

Apricot, 

11.61 

Peach,     .... 

16.48 

Beet-root, 

9.0 

That  sugar  is  nutritious  no  oi 

doubts.  Although  easily  digested, 
there  are  persons  with  whom  it  dis- 
agrees, and  in  some  dyspeptics  it  pro- 
duoes  flatulency  and  acidity.  There 
is  no  tissue  into  the  composition  of 
which  it  enters  as  a  constitnent,  nn- 
less  we  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  muscle,  in  which  Scherer  has  dis- 
covered a  substance,  by  him  named 
inosite^  having  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  sugar  (0»  H"  O*^,  but  hav- 
ing none  of  its  characteristic  pr(^>er- 
ties,  and  existing,  moreover,  in  ex- 
tremely nnnute  quantities.  The  sugar 
we  find  in  the  blood  and  milk  is  not 
derived  from  the  sugar  we  eat;  thai 
is  tranrformed  into  fat,  lactic  acid,  and 
other  substances.  The  sugar  of  the 
blood  is  fbnned  by  the  livw,  and  is 
formed  from  albuminous  substances 
in  their  passage  through  the  liver, 
the  quantity  being  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  amount  of  sugar  taken  in 
the  food,  and  beit^g  the  same  in 
amount  when  noTM  is  taken  in  the 
food.* 

Because  sugar  forms  part  of  no 
tissue,  and  is  a  carbohvdrate,  it  is 
classed  by  Liebig  among  heat-making 
foods.    But  we  not  only  saw  ample 


•  Claude  Bebnard's  discovery  of  this  sugar-forming  function  of  the  liver  has 
been  recently  attacked  by  Fiouisa,  Longet,  and  others ;  but  the  discussion,  after 
exciting  considerable  seosatioo,  may  now  be  said  to  be  finally  closed  in  Bee- 
narb'b  favour.  See  his  masterly  Lepon»  de  PhyHol.  JExpSrimefUale,  1854-5 ;  and 
the  Mhnoires  on  both  sides  in  the  AnnaUa  de*  acieneea  Naturelles,  1854^. 
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reason  for  re^'eoting  snoh  an  idea 
when  we  considered  the  general  qae&- 
tion — we  must  even  more  peremp- 
torily reject  it,  now  that  we  cf»ne  to 
grapple  with  the  details.  Against 
the  supposition  of  sugar  having  no 
plastie  property,  it  is  enough  to  op- 
pose the  fact  that  many  inseots  feed 
solely  on  sugar  and  sacdurine juices; 
and  in  them,  therefore,  it  is  dear  that 
something  more  than  heat  is  evolved 
from  sugar.  Lehmann  also  hids  us 
remember  that  in  the  egg  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  exists,  and  this 
quantity  increases,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishiog,  as  the  development  of  the 
ohiok  proceeds  :  whereas,  if  sugar  only 
served  for  purposes  of  oxidation,  it 
would  be  oxidised  and  disappear  as 
development  advanced. 

In  the  Chemistry  of  Common  i^/Jj, 
the  subject  of  sugar  is  treated  in  de- 
tail,  which  renders  repetition  here 
superfluous.  Two  questions  only  need 
be  touched  on.    Is  sugar  injurious  to 
the  teeth  ?     Is   it  injurious  to  the 
stomach?    To  answer  the  first,  we 
have  pnly  to  point  to  the  Negroes,  who 
eat  more  sugar  then  any  other  human 
beings,  and  whose  teeth  are  of  envi- 
able splendour  and  strength.    To  an- 
swer the  second  is  not  so  easy ;  yet, 
when  we  learn  the  many  important 
offices  which  sugar  fulfils  in  the  or- 
ganism, we  may  be   certain  that,  if 
iigurious  at  all,  it  is  only  so  in  excess. 
The  lactic  acid  formed  ftx>m  sugar 
dissolves  phosphate  of  lime,  and  this, 
as  we  know,  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  bones  and  teeth.    Bj  its  dis- 
solution it  becomes  accessible  to  the 
bones  and  teeth,  and  as  sugar  effects 
this,  its  utility  is  vindicated.    But  a 
surer  argument  is  founded  on  the  in- 
stinct of  mankind.  If  we  all  so  eager- 
ly eat  sugar,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
natural  relation  between  it  and  our 
organism.    Timid  parents  may  there- 
fore check  theiT  alarm  at  the  s^ht 
of  juvenile  forays  on  the  sugar-basin, 
and  cease  to  vex  children  by  forbid- 
ding  commercial  transactions   wiih 
the  lollypop  merchant,  and  cease  to 
frustrate   their    desires  for    barley- 
sagar  by  the  horrid  and  never-appre- 
ciated pretext  of  the  interdict  being 
"  for  their  good." 

Alcohol — ^If  it  astonished  the  read- 
er to  see  water  and  salts  classed  as 
alimentary  principles,  if  it  puzzled 


the  housewife  to  see  starch  placed 
on  the  same  list,  it  will  necessarily 
exasperate  t^e  members  ot  Temper- 
anoe  Societies  to  see  their  hateful 
alcohol  elevated  to  that  rank.  They 
are  accustomed  to  call  alcohol  a  poison^ 
to  preach  against  it  as  poisonous  in 
large  doses  or  small,  concentrated  or  . 
diluted.  Nevertheless,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  Physiology, 
and,  let  me  add,  in  compliance  also 
with  the  custom  of  physiologists,  we 
are  forced  to  call  alcohol  food,  and 
very  efficient  food  too.  If  it  be  not 
food,  then  neither  is  sugar  food,  nor 
starch,  nor  any  of  those  manifold 
substances  employed  by  man  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
his  tissues.  That  it  produces  poison- 
ous efTeoti  when  concentrated  and 
taken  in  large  doses,  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  that  similar  effects  follow 
when  diluted  and  taken  in  small 
doses,  is  manifestly  false,  as  proved 
by  daily  experience. 

Every  person  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  knows  that  con- 
centrated alcohol  has,  among  other 
effects,  that  of  depriving  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  all  its 
water — i.  e.  hardens  it,  and  destroys 
its  power  of  secretion ;  whereas  dilut- 
ed alcohol  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  ificreasee  the  secretion  by  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  circulation. 
An  instructive  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  a  concentrated 
and  diluted  dose  is  seen  in  Banlele- 
ben^s  experiment  on  dogs.  He  found 
that  forty-five  grains  of  common  salt, 
introduced  at  once  into  the  stomach 
through  an  opening,  occasioned  a  se- 
cretion of  mucus  followed  by  vonut- 
ings;  whereas  five  times  that  amount 
of  salt  in  eolution  produced  neither 
of  these  effects.  The  explanation  is 
simple,  and  will  be  understood  by 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  salt 
sprinkled  over  a  round  of  beef  con- 
verted into  brine,  owing  to  the  at- 
traction exercised  by  the  salt  on  the 
water  in  the  beef :  this  attraction  no 
longer  exists  when  the  salt  is  in  solu- 
tion. We  might  multiply  examples 
of  the  differences  which  result  from 
the  use  of  concentrated  and  diluted 
agents,  or  from  differences  in  the 
quantities  employed,  as  when  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acid  assists  diges- 
tion, but,  if    increased,  arrests   it. 
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Bat  the  demonstration  of  snch  a 
position  is  anneoessary,  as  no  well- 
informed  physiologist  M^l  deny  it. 
Tlie  singular  fallacy  of  concluding 
that  whatever  is  tme  of  a  large 
qaantity  of  concentrated  alcohol  is 
equally  true,  though  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree,  of  a  small  quantity  of 
dilated  alcohol,  Hes  indeed  at  the 
hasis  of  the  Total  Abstinence  preach- 
ing. Bat  we  need  scarcely  tell  the 
physiologist  that  the  difference  of  ef- 
fect is  absolute ;  a  difference  in  Idnd^ 
and  not  simply  in  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  dangers  which 
unhappily  surround  the  use  of  al- 
cohol. Terrible  is  the  power  of 
this  "  tricksy  spirit;"  and  when 
acting  in  conjunction  with  ignor- 
ance and  sensuality,  its  effects  are 
appalling.  So  serious  an  influence 
does  it  exercise  on  human  welfare, 
that  we  may  readily  extenuate  the 
too  frequent  fanaticism  of  those  zeal- 
ous men  who  have  engaged  in  a 
league  for  its  total  suppression.  So 
glaring  are  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
that  we  must  always  respect  the 
motives  of  Temperance  Societies, 
even  when  we  most  regret  their  ex- 
aggerations, and  their  want  of  care 
and  candour  in  the  examination  of 
evidence.  They  are  fighting  against 
a  hideous  vice,  and  we  must  the 
more  regret  that  zeal  for  the  cause 
leads  them,  as  it  generally  leads  par- 
tisans, to  make  sweeping  charges, 
which  common  sense  is  forced  to  re- 
ject. All  honour  for  the  brave  and 
sincere  ;  all  scorn  for  the  noisy  shal- 
low quacks  who  make  a  Vrads  of  the 
cause  I 

Ko  real  gain  can  be  achieved  by 
any  cause  when  it  eludes  or  perverts 
the  trudi ;  and  whatever  temporary 
^ect,  in' speeches  or  writings,  may 
arise  from  the  iteration  of  the  state- 
ment that  alcohol  is  poison — a  poison 
in  small  quantities,  as  in  large*— al- 
ways and  everywhere  poisonous,  the 
cause  must  permanentiy  lose  ground, 
because  daily  experience  repudiates 
such  a  statement  as  manifestly  false. 
Alcohol  r^lacei  a  given  amount  of 
ordinary  food.  Liebig  tells  us  that, 
in  Temperance  fiamilies  where  beer 
was  withheld  and  money  g^ven  in 


compensation,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  montiily  consumption  of  bread 
was  so  strikingly  increased,  that  the 
beer  was  twice  paid  for,  once  in 
money,  and  a  second  time  in  bread. 
He  also  reports  the  experience  of  the 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Bnssie  at 
FranWbrt  during  the  Peace  Ck>ngress : 
the  members  of  this  Congress  were 
mostly  teetotallers,  and  a  regular  de- 
ficiency was  observed  every  day  in 
certain  dishes,  especially  farinaceous 
dishes,  puddings,  dec.  So  unheard- 
of  a  deficiency,  in  an  establishment 
where  for  years  the  amoant  of  disb«B 
for  a  given  number  of  persons  had  bo 
well  been  known,  excited  the  land- 
lord's astonishment.  It  was  found 
that  men  made  up  in  padding  vhat 
they  neglected  in  wine.  Every  one 
knows  how  little  the  drunkard  eats : 
to  him  alcoholreplaces  a  given  amount 
of  food. 

The  general  opinion  among  physio- 
logists is,  that  alcohol  is  only  heat- 
producing  food,  and  that  it  tiiereby 
saves  the    consumption    of    tissnei 
Molesohott  says  that,  although  form- 
ing none  of  the  constituents  of  blood, 
alcohol  limits  the  6ombnstion  of  those 
constituents,  and  in  this  way  is  equi- 
valent to  so  much  blood.     *^  He  who 
has  littie  can  give  but  little,  if  he 
wish  to  retain  as  much  as  one  who  is 
prodigal  of  his  wealth.     Alcohol  is 
the  savings'  bank  of  the  tissues.    He 
who  eats  little,  and  drinks  alcohol  in 
moderation,  retains  as  mnch  in  his 
blood  and  tissues  as  he  who  eats  more, 
and  drinks  no  alcohol."*    But  the 
physiological  action  of  alcohol  is  still 
unexplained  ;  we  know  that  it  does 
sustain  and  increase  the  force  of  tiie 
body;  we  know  that  it  supplies  the 
place  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food ; 
but  h/no  it  does  this  we  do  not  knov. 
It  is  said  to  be  "  burnt"  in  the  body, 
and  to  make  its  exit  as  carbonic  add 
and  water ;    but  no  proof  has  yet 
been  offered  of  this  assertion.    Some 
of  it  escapes  in  the  breath,  and  in 
some  of   the  secretions  ;   but  how 
much  escapes  in  this  way,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  rest,  if  any,  is  at  pre- 
sent a  mystery. 

Iran, — We  are  passing  from  Bn^ 
prise  to  surprise  as  we  in  turn  arrive 
at  substances   midoubtedly  claiming 


*  MouESGBon:  Zehre  der  NahnvngmiUel,  p.  162. 
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rank  among  alimeDtarj  prinoiplea, 
which  nevertheless  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  men  are  far  from  familiar 
with.  After  water,,  chalk,  starch,  and 
^cohol,  are  we  now  to  celebrate  the 
nutritive  qnalides  of  iron?  Even 
sa  That  metal  circulates  in  oar 
blood,  forming  indeed  an  essential 
element  of  the  corpuscles — existing 
in  all  pigments — ^in  the  bile,  in 
various  other  places — ^notably  in  the 
hair,  where  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
darkness  of  the  colour.  The  quantity 
of  iron  in  the  blood  is  but  small, 
varying  in  different  individuals,  and 
different  states  of  the  same  individual ; 
those  who  are  of  what  is  called  the 
sanguine  temperament  have  more  than 
those  of  the  lymphatic  temperament; 
those  who  are  well-fed  have  more  than 
those  who  are  ill-fed.  It  is  in  almost 
all  our  animal  and  vegetable  food,  so 
that  we  do  not  habitually  need  to  seek 
it;  but  the  physician  often  has  to  pre- 
scribe it,  either  in  the  form  of  **  steel 
"wnne,"  or  in  that  of  chalybeate  waters. 
Phosphorus  and  Sulphur  are  also 
indispensable,  but  they  are  received 
with  our  food.  Adds  are  received 
with  vegetable  food;  but  they  are 
also  taken  separately,  especially  the 
acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Prout,  has  either  by  accident 
or  design  been  employed  by  mankind 
in  all  aces — that  is  to  say,  substances 
naturally  containing  it  have  been  em- 
ployed as  aliments,  or  it  has  been 
formed  artificially.  It  is  owing  to 
their  acids  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  necessary  to  man,  although  not 
necessary  to  the  camivora.  Dr.  Budd 
justly  points  to  the  prolonged  abstin- 
ence from  succulent  vegetables  and 
fruits  as  the  cause  of  the  scurvy 
among  sailors.  Lemon-juice  is  now 
always  given  to  sailors  with  their 
food;  it  protects  them  from  scurvy, 
which  no  amount  of  vin<^ar,  however, 
is  suflBcient  to  effect  We  make  cool- 
ing drinks  with  vegetable  acids;  and 
our  salads  and  greens  demand  vine- 
gar, as  our  cold  meat  demands  pickles. 
Taken  in  moderation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  vinegar  is  beneficial,  but  in  ex- 
cess it  impairs  the  digestive  organs ; 
and,  as  we  remarked  a  little  while 
ago,  experiments  on  artificial  diges- 
tion show  that  if  the  quantity  of  acid 


be  diminished,  digestion  is  retarded ; 
if  increased  beyond  a  certain  point, 
digestion  is  arrested.  There  is  reason, 
therefore,  in  the  vulgar  notion,  un- 
happily too  fondly  relied  on,  that  vine- 
gar heli)s  to  keep  down  an  alarming 
adiposity,  and  that  ladies  who  dread 
the  disappearance  of  their  graceful 
outline  in  curves  of  plumpness  expand- 
ing into  *'fat,"  may  arrest  so  dreadful 
a  result  by  liberal  potations  of  vinegar; 
but  they  can  only  so  arrest  it  at  the  far 
more  dreadful  expense  of  their  health. 
The  amount  of  acid  which  will  keep 
them  thin,  will  destroy  their  digestive 
powers.  Portal  gives  a  case  which 
should  be  a  warning:  "  A  few  years 
ago,  a  young  lady  in  easy  circum- 
stances enjoyed  good  health ;  she  was 
very  plump,  had  a  good  Appetite,  and 
a  complexion  blooming  with  roses 
and  lilies.  She  began  to  look  upon 
her  plumpness  with  suspicion;  for 
her  mother  was  very  &t,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  becoming  like  her.  Accord- 
ingly, she  consulted  a  woman,  who 
advised  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar daily:  the  young  lady  followed 
her  advice,  and  her  plumpness  dimiur 
ished.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
suoce<«  of  the  experiment,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  more  than  a  month. 
She  began  to  have  a  cough;  but  it 
was  dry  at  its  commencement,  and 
was  considered  as  a  slight  cold,  which 
would  go  off.  Meantime,  from  dry  it 
became  moist ;  a  slow  fever  came  on, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  her 
body  became  lean,  and  wasted  away ; 
night  sweats,  swelling  of  the  feet  and 
of  the  legs  succeeded,  and  a  diarrhoea 
terminated  her  life."  Therefore,  young 
ladies,  be  boldly  fat  I  never  pine  for 
graceful  slimness  and  romantic  pallor ; 
but  if  Nature  means  you  to  be  ruddy 
and  rotund,  accept  it  with  a  laugh- 
ing grace,  which  will  captivate  more 
hearts  than  all  the  paleness  of  a  cir- 
culating library.  At  any  rate,  un- 
derstand this,  that  if  vinegar  will 
diminish  the  £ftt,  it  can  only  do  so 
by  affecting  your  health. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the 
chief  Alimentary  Principles,  and  in 
the  next  paper  will  review  the  Oom- 
pound  Aliments,  or  those  articles  of  ^ 
Food  and  Drink  which  conatitate 
and  vary!Jf>ur  diet. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  SOCIAL  PHILOSOFHT,  BY   ONE  WHO  IS  KO  PHIL080PRKL 


I  UKBeooiety.  I  feel  all  the  hu- 
miliation of  such  a  confession  in  these 
improving  times.  I  know  it  betrays 
great  want  of  resources  within  one- 
self, great  dissipation  of  mind,  miser- 
able frivolity  of  temperament.  I 
know  it  all.  I  dare  not  have  con- 
fessed it  even  to  my  most  intimate 
friends ;  but  I  don^t  nund  confessing 
it  here,  because  nobody  knows  me, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  feel- 
ings. Tes,  I  like  society;  and  I 
most  not  even  shelter  myself  under 
the  reservation  that  I  mean,  by  this, 
fiishionable  society,  or  good  society, 
or  literary  society.  I  simply  mean, 
I  like  to  see  about  me  the  human 
face,  more  or  less  divine ;  and  to  hear 
the  human  voice,  even  though  its  ring 
may  sound    suspicious  in   the  ears 

E elite  of  "  the  best  circles."  Yes ;  I 
ke  what  is  commonly  called  ordi- 
nary society.  I  find  nothing  in  mv 
feelings,  honestly  examined,  which 
responds  to  the  popular  protests 
against  the  dull  propriety  of  country 
visiting,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
heartless  glitter  of  London  parties,  on 
the  other.  I  like  going  out  to  dinner 
— ^to  a  good  dinner,  if  possible — ^but 
to  a  bad  dinner  occasionally,  rather 
than,  not'  go  out  at  all.  I  like  meet- 
ing people — clever  people,  if  possible 
— agreeable  people  above  all  things ; 
but  we  can't  all  be  clever  or  agree- 
able; and  I  am  inclined  to  take  so- 
ciety— as  we  are  obliged  to  take  a 
good  many  things  in  this  world — ^as 
it  comes.  It  strikes  me,  too,  very 
forcibly,  that  if  everybody  declined  to 
meet  everybody  who  was  not  clever 
or  agreeable,  it  would  fall  rather  hard 
upon  some  of  us:  I,  for  instance, 
should  have  no  society  at  all.  I  am 
not  clever,  certalnlv,  and  not  agree- 
able always ;  indeed,  at  times  abomi- 
nably stupid  and  disagreeable,  as  my 
conscience  painfully  informs  me; 
though,  of  course,  I  should  be  justly 
ifidignant  if  any  one  else  were  to  take 
that  liberty.  Tet  I  should  take  it 
^  very  hard  to  be  scouted  as  if  I  were 
^  a  Hindoo  (whether  Brahmin  or  Pa- 
riah, makes  little  difference^t  now) 
on  account  of  these  infirmities' ;  which, 
after  all ;  are  human,  and  hur^y  pre* 


valent.    XAying  daim  to  no  remark- 
able brilliancy  myself,  I  do  not  ttkt 
accurate  measure  of   all  mv  firieo^' 
capacities^  and  can  make  allowa&ces 
for  any  fair   amount   of  dulneai  I 
have  been  quite  as  much  bored,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  by  well-ifi- 
formed  men,  and  very  superior  wo- 
men, as  by  anything  I  can  rememkr. 
I  have  found  recognised  genius  \k 
dullest  possible  company ;  and  hsTe 
spent  the   most  ei^oyable  eveniogs 
with  people  who  confessed  themsel^a 
to  be   dunces   and   nobodies— baT« 
yawned  for  very  weariness  amidst  the 
^^  cr^me  de  la  cr6me ;"  and  langbed 
at  small  wits  of  my  own  calibre,  to 
the  great  benefit  of    my  digestios, 
however  derogatory  to  my  tsste.   I 
fear  I  have  not  even  the  proper  pride, 
which   professes  that  it   had  rather 
have  no  society  than   society  beloi 
itself.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  Ten 
fine  principle,  and  an  excellent  rule 
for  young  people,  whose  only  ol>j«t 
in  life,  of  course,  is  to  work  their  waj 
upwards  in   the  world,  and  marry 
advantageously,   and  make  valuabk 
connections:  we  are  indebted  fori:, 
I  suspect,  with  many  other  popular 
sentiments,  to  that  pure  and  ezceUeot 
moralist,  Lord  Chesterfield ;   bat  I 
hazard  a  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  a 
Christian  one.     And  this,  again,  if 
pushed  too  fkr,  might  be  rather  in- 
convenient to  onesdf.     If  I  am  never 
to  condescend  a  step  in  the  social 
scale  when  I  ask  a  friend  to  diimer- 
if  I  am  always  to  be  courting  my  ii<^ 
neighbours,   and  insinuating  mj^* 
into  the  highest  rooms — thus  reac^ 
backwards  liie  precepts  of  &  social 
philosophy  rather  older   than  Ches- 
terfield's, though  never  quite  so  popu- 
lar— are  all  richer  people,  and  cleverer 
people,  and  more  desirable  people,  to 
condescend  to  mef    On  what  prin- 
ciple of  fairness  is  this  brood  b»r- 
sinister  to  be  drawn  exacdy  below 
my  name?    Why  is  my  predse  socii^ 
status,   or    my  precise    intellecto^ 
value,  to  be  tadUy  adopted,  both  by 
myself  and  others,  as   that  below 
which  all  is  to  be  a  terra  ineognitor' 
marked,  as  in  the  maps  of  the  old  geo- 
graphies, with  figures  of  griffiss  and 
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one-eyed  monsters,  and  other  hints  of 
unapproachable  savagedom  ?  Or  is  it, 
after  all,  a  very  desirable  or  a  very 
dignified  position — or  one  that  con- 
tributes so  very  highly  to  one's  self- 
respect — to  look  ronnd  you  in  every 
company,  and  feel  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  composes  it, 
iire  your  betters  in  some  one  or  other 
fxiint  of  view  ?  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  man  who  delights  to  be 
*'king  of  his  company ;"  neither,  on 
the  other  h^nd,  do  I  choose  to  be 
admitted  npon  sufferance  into  mine. 
I  like  good  society,  in  a  certain  sense, 
as  well  perhaps  as  those  who  talk 
more  about  it,  and,  I  flatter  myself, 
can  "  behave  myself  before  folk"  with- 
out expending  sixpence  on  the  popu- 
lar manual  on  that  subject;  but  I 
like  society  also  as  a  relaxation : 
even  gods  must  unbend,  and  man 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  lower  animal 
in  him.  It  must  be  tiresome  for  the 
best-educated  bear  to  bo  continually 
upon  his  hind-legs ;  I  confess  I  like 
to  get  amongst  my  fellow-animals, 
and  to  go  upon  all-fours  sometimes. 
I  had  rather  have  spent  one  evening 
^vith  Counsellor  Pleydell  at  "high 
jinks,"  than  have  dined  ten  times 
with  that  stiff  and  correct  Colonel 
Mannering  off  the  family  plate,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  awfully  respectable 
Barnes,  And  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  the  great  Novelist  himself  would 
not  have  agreed  with  me. 

I  have  been  irritated  into  this  de- 
claration partly  by  the  sight  of  four 
large  volumes  On  Solitude^  by  an 
old  Swiss  wiseacre,  called  Zimmer- 
inann  (does  one  need  to  be  told  that 
he  died  of  hypochondria  ?)  and  of 
which  the  translation,  from  a  French 
abridgment — ^fancy  a  Frenchman  re- 
commending solitude — was   at   one 


ever  existed ;  for  mossy  cells,  and  all 
such  damp  places,  in  an  English  cli- 
mate, must  always  have  been  abomin- 
able.   At  all  events,  no  one  has  any 
vocation  for  that  kind  of  thing  in  ou]r 
days.    The  onbr  instance  of  a  mo- 
dem hermit,   I  believe,  is  at  Cre- 
mome,  and  he  goes  home  to  a  hot 
supper  about  twelve,  and  is  a  very 
joUy  fellow  indeed  ^m  that  time 
to  any  hour  in  the  morning.    Still, 
some  people  say  they  prefer  soli- 
tude.   They  are  "  never  so  happy  as 
when  alone."    No  one  doubts  it.    No 
one  objects  to  it.    It^s  a  lawful  taste, 
under  limitations,  if  not  a  very  useful 
or  amiable  one.    But  the  point  that 
provokes  one  is,  that  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  it,  and  trying  to  conceal 
it  as  they  would  any  other  moral 
obliquity — as   a  taste   for   amateur 
shop-lif&ng,  or  any  awkward   pro- 
pensity of  that  kind — ^these  people 
parade  it ;  they  claim  to  be  praised 
for  it;    they  look  down  upon  you 
with  the  most  magnificent  air  of  su- 
periority.    "  My  mind  to  me  a  king* 
dom  is,"  say  they.    Very  well ;  rule 
it,  and  have  done  with  it:  I  don't 
want  to  invade  your  kingdom.    But 
don't  usurp  a  regency  over  my  mind. 
My  mind  is  no  kingdom:    I  don't 
want  any  such  kingdom :  I  might  as 
well  be  Robinson  Crusoe.     The  man 
whom  you  borrow  that  fine  senti- 
ment from  was  in  prison,  and  wisely 
made    the    best    of  it;    he    could 
sing  another  note  when  out  of  his 
cage.    Travel  through  the  world  in 
your  own  sulky,  if  you  will,   but 
don't  affect  to  sneer  at  our  more  so- 
cial conveyances.    Why  on  earth  are 
you  to  be  praised  for  a  surly,  inhospi- 
table, uncompanionable  disposition? 
It's  selfishness,  let  me  tell  you,  a  good 
^  deal  of  it    You  are  too  refined,  for- 

time  a  popiSar  classic ;  read  by  young    sooth,  for  this  everydav  life.    You 
ladies,  alternately,  I  should  suppose,    don't  eiyoy  other  people's  happiness ; 
yi\i\i  Ci^Ubs  in  Searchof  a  Wifi^m 
order  to  prepare  them  for  either  des- 
tiny. Partly  also,  because,  though  the 


their  vulgar  affairs  and  little  inter- 
ests bore  a  philosopher  of  your 
stamp,  because  you  have  never 
learnt  the  true  human  philosophy 
which  drew  down  plaudits  from  a 
more  enlightened  audience  than  fills « 
modern  lecture^room,  albeit  a  hea- 


old  Swiss  doctor  moped  himself  to 
death  long  ago,  there  is  always  a  dis- 
eased tendency  in  the  English  mind 

to  raise  him  up  disciples.  The  old  a  modern  lecture^room,  aiDeit  a  nea- 
delusion  is  not  extinct,  only  modified  then  spoke  it  in  a  heathen  theatre — 
by  change  of  times  and  habits.    The 

"Homo  Boxn:  hnmani  nihil  a  me  alieoum 
"  Hormlt  hoar,  In  moBsj  cell,"  puto— "  . 

has  long  passed  away  from  us,  if  he    a  philosophy  which  found  its  sane- 
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<ion,  remember,  in  a  higher  autho- 
rity, where  we  are  taught  to  be  "  all 
things  to  all  men.'' 

But  to  descend  to  my  own  confes- 
sions. I  lire  in  a  country  neighbonr- 
hopd ;  and  my  country  neighbours,  I 
freely  acknowledge,  are  not  all  shin- 
ing lights — *' mortal  men,  mortal 
men."  Still,  as  I  said,  I  like  society ; 
and  as  the  Englishman's  social  mood 
is  his  feeding  hour,  I  like  going  out 
to  dinner.  I  call  it  a  bore,  of  course, 
in  accordance  with  conventional 
usage;  I  profess  myself  a  victim, 
discharging  a  painful  duty  to  so- 
ciety ;  "  we  must  keep  up  our  ac- 
quaintances, you  know,"  &o.  &c. — so 
I  go— and  1  like  it  Five  miles  of 
bad  road  bring  me  to  Smith's  door, 
and  I  can  hear  his  jolly  loud  voice, 
and  smell  the  roast  beef,  as  we  go  in. 
I  like  Smith.  You  don't  know  Smith, 
my  fastidious  friend,  and  wouldn't 
care  to  know  him.  He  is  our  coun- 
try surgeon,  fat,  andf  not  over-pol- 
isned ;  doing  a  yery  good  business 
with  very  hard  work ;  and  if  ever 
you  happen  to  break  your  leg  in  our 
hunting  country,  you'll  be  very  glad 
to  make'  Smith's  acquaintance.  But 
he  is  by  no  means  what  you  call  a 
perfect  gentleman,  my  friend  Smith. 
He  Jaughs  at  the  ftill  natural  compass 
of  his  voice  over  his  dinner-table, 
though  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  woman  in 
a  sick-room.  He  shakes  you  by  the 
hand  as  if  he  meant  it,  and  is  apt 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  But  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing  he  did  the  other 
day,  which  may  give  you  a  notion  of 
his  character :  he  refused  his  vote  to 

his  best   patient.   Lord ,  when 

his  eldest  son  stood  for  the  county, 
and  when  a  good  many  of  our 
squirearchy,  and  hierarchy  too,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  put 
their  principles  and  their  politics  in 
their  pocket,  because,  "  you  see,  one 
don't  like  to  disoblige  a  neighbour ;" 
and  what  perhaps  surprised  our  local 
gossips  still  more,  was  that  the  Vis- 
count did  Tiot  on  the  next  occasion 
send  for  that  rising  young  uEscula- 
pius,  who  is  now  lecturing  at  our 
philosophical  inatitution,  and  did  a&k 
Smith  as  usual  to  a  comprehensive 
dinner-party.  Smith  is  jiot  a  man  of 
very  great  refinement,  Kot  a  very 
agreeable  man,  perhaps ;  his  conver- 
sation is  npt  what  yoi^  caU  "  improv- 


ing."   He  is  not  "  a  man  of  cionside- 
able    information."       His  views  ci 
the  India  and   China  qnestioiB  ar 
scarcely  to  be  called  original  beis: 
a  slight  alteration  and    reprodaeti-i 
from  those  set  forth  in  his  week!; 
paper — ^not  to  be  compared,  in  tbi- 
respect,  to  those  of  my  nearer  neigb- 
hour  and  acquaintance,  Mostyn  Hm 
ings,  who  is  deep  (or  professes  to  be: 
in  the  secrets  of  our  connty  mwnWT, 
Lord  Gulliver,  and  hears  from  bin^ 
"  a  good  deal  of  what  goes  on  in  [k^ 
litical  circles" — generally  having  sonjt 
profound  piece  of  secret  intelfigenoe 
to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  our  more 
aristocratic    dinner-parties.      To  U 
sure,  Mostyn's  information,  somehow 
or  other,  seldom  turns  out  to  be  ex- 
actly the  fact ;    but  this  makes  no 
difference  as  to  its  piquancy  at  tht 
time ;  while  Smith's,  being  nsualK  a 
week  old,  has  the  advantage  of  bar- 
ing had  the  lies  sifted  ont  of  it  I 
should  hardly  venture  to  say  as  mm 
in  our  neighbourhood,  but  I  prefer 
Smith's  conversation  on  the  whole  to 
Mostyn's.    I  don't  know  that  be  is 
any  great  wit,  but  we  laugh  a  good 
deal  when  we  are  together,  and  en- 
joy ourselves,  I  fancy,  in  our  igno- 
rant way,  quite  as  much  as  grander 
and  more  intellectual  people.    Thee 
again  there  is  Jones.     I  like  Jones. 
I  can  go  into  Jones's  house  at  «nj 
moment,  and  feel  sure  that  he  is  gi^ 
to  see  me.    Jon^  is  bucolic  and  £ot- 
ticultural.    If  he  is  not  in  the  house. 
— and  he  seldom  is  in  fine  weatber- 
still  you  seldom,  if  ever,  get  the  an- 
swer "  not  at  home."    If  he  is  not  lo 
be  found  in  the  garden,  with  ins  cost 
off,  pruning  his  peaches,  or  cuttifig 
his  asparagus,  according  to  the  time 
of  year,  **  Master's  somewhere  sboiit, 
sir,"  and  you  find  him  with  his  bailiff 
among  his  pigs  and  sheep.    I  don't 
care  for  pigs  or  sheep,  nor  profesB  to 
be  any  judge  of  such  matters;  but  I 
like  to  hear  Jones  dilate  on  thdr 
•merits,  because  he  evidently  likes  it 
so  much,  and  it  is  a  jJeasure  in  tbeee 
emasculate  days  to  see  a  man  entfao- 
siastic  about  anything.    And,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  does  not  insist  npon 
vour  riding  all  his  hobbies.   "Lunch? 
have  you  lunched?   stay  to  dinner 
then?    Must  go  home?    noMens^- 
send  a  boy  over,  and  tell  them  not  to 
wait— dinner  at  five— must  stoy-^ 
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haven't  seen  you  here  a  long  while. 
Mrs.  Jones  quite  complains  of  you." 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  you  may  do 
worse  than  take  Jones's  pot-luck,  as  he 
calls  it ;  his  is  not  that  niggard  hospi- 
tality that  never  has  a  decent  dinner, 
except  when  a  week's  notice  is  given 
beforehand,  or  that  feels  ashamed  to 
set  a  friend  down    to    the  family 
table.     You  may  not  find  the  ortho- 
dox courses ;  ^ut  what  you  do  find 
in  his  house  will  be  good     Jones 
is  not  one  of  those  uneducated  ani- 
mals who  does  not  care  what  he 
eats  or  drinks,  or  one  of  those  hypo- 
critical    starvelings    who    says    he 
doesn't.     Jone9  is  a  man  who  de- 
spises ^imcheon,  and    dinner  is    to 
him  a  serious  everyday  business — 
not  to  be  classed,   like  fashionable 
dinners,  among  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  tMs  wicked  world.    Of  hkn 
it  might  be  said,  as  of  Svr  Gareth 
of  Orkney  in  the  Morte  cP Arthur-^ 
only  that  the  heroes  of  our  degener- 
ate age^lack  the  immortalising  bard 
— "Knyghtely  he  ete  his  mete  and 
egerly,  and  some    said  they  never 
sawe  a  goodlyer  man,  nor  so  well 
of  etynge."    And  as  to  a  bottle  of 
port— if  you  have  still  any  stomach 
for  that  ancient  beverage — ^you  are 
safer  a  good  deal  at  Jones's  table  than 
at  my  lord's,  where  I  should  ilot  ad- 
vise your  drinking  more  than  you  can 
help.    (You  won't  be  pressed  there, 
however — don't  be  afraid;    it's  not 
the  fashion;    and  the    wine  is  so 
doubtful,  that  it's  a  very  wise  ar- 
rangement.)    Then  as    to    conver- 
sation, Jones  will  tell  you  a  good 
story  about  almost  every  man  in  the 
country :  suppose  they  do  come  over 
again  sometimes — is  a   man  bound 
to  keep  a  memorandum  of  his  audi- 
ence at  every  anecdote  ?  and  it  must 
be  a  bad  story  that  won't  bear  hear- 
ing twice.    Suppose  Jones  does  talk 
a  good  deal  about  his  grandmother, 
you  don't    mean  to  call    that  bad 
style,  I  hope?    Why,  Lady  GhiUiver 
always  tdks  of  her  aunt,  the  coun- 
tess, and  I  woul(^  just  as  soon  hear 
about  one  as  the  other,  for  I  never 
saw  either  of  them,  and  don't  take  a 
particle  of  interest  in  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  either,  though  I  be- 
lieve the  dowager  Jones  did  a  good 
many  kind  things  in  her  generation, 
which    I  never  heard  laid   to  the 


charge  of  the  deceased  countess. 
And  I  can  always  relieve  myself  by 
a  ya^n  in  Jones's  face,  when  he' 
harps  a  little  too  long  upon  his  fa- 
mily reminiscences — a  yawn  which 
I  am  reduced  to  all  kinds  of  mean 
shifts  to  conceal  in  the  presence  of 
her  ladyship. 

But  let  no  one  suppose,  from  these 
pictures  of   my    acquaintance,   that 
ours  is  a  very  primitive  circle,  and 
that  I  have  been  digging  out  of  a 
fossil  state  of  society,  left  behind  in 
the  sweep  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment.   Not  at  all.    We  march  with 
the  times.    We  have  some  most  cor- 
rect   and    fashionable   visiting    ac- 
quaintance.   There  is  my  very  near 
neighbour,  the  Rev.  Byron  Brown. 
Never  calls  on  any  one  before  five ; 
*dines  at  seven— what  he  calls  din- 
ing.    For  I,  confess  it  is  one  of  those 
places  where  the  duty  of  dining  does 
not  become  a  pleasure  to  me.    He 
does  the  thing  in  style — such  style  1 
The  sort  of  thing  has  been  described, 
over  and  over  again,  better  than  I 
can  do  it.    Dinner  for  twelve;  plenty 
to  look  at,  and  not  much  to  eat. 
Staff— eonfidential    servant,  out    of 
livery,  to  administer  the  champaign 
in  innnitesimal  doses;  hired  waiter, 
groom,  and  Buttons,  tumbling  over 
each  other,  and  distributing  gravy 
where  least  wanted.     Wine  passed 
round  twice  after  dinner;  then  bad 
coffee,    worse     music     (Italian,    of 
course),  carriages  at  ten.     Judging 
from    his    public    performances,    1 
should  calculate  Byron's  daily  spread 
for  himself  and  Mrs.  B.  would  be 
two  mutton-chops,  d  la   something, 
and  a  silver  claret-jug— empty.    How 
often  have  I  longed  to  tell  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  most  honoured 
guest    Hastings    (Hon.  Mostyn),   of 
the  jolly  dinners  I  used  to   share, 
when  a  youngster  at  home  for  the 
vacation,  with  his  father,  old  Boreas 
Brown,  as  he  was  fondly  called  (he 
had  been  in  the  navy,  and  sung  a 
song  about  Boreas),  when  the  piece 
de  resistance  was  commonly  a  boiled 
rump  of  beef,  and  such  punch  after- 
wards, and  whist  till  any  hour  you 
pleased;    and    how    my    good    old 
governor  used  to  declare  that  one 
of  his  horses  was  ruined  by  always 
being   kept  waiting   for    that    last 
rubber,  that  never  did  end  when  it 
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onght  I  have  longed  often,  I  say, 
to  enlighten  Byron  and  his  select 
fiiends  with  some  of  these  reminis- 
oences  (for  he  was  but  a  child  him- 
self in  those  days),  but  that  it  wonid 
be  a  sliame  to  hnrt  his  feelings,  as  it 
infallibly  would:  he  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  at  bottom,  after  all,  only  de- 
laded.  Indeed,  in  sach  company  I 
feel  such  doings  ought  not  to  be 
whispered.  I  creep  into  myself  some- 
times witli  shame  when  I  think  how 
unfit  I  am  for  the  seat  I  ocoapy.  I 
have  to  reason  myself  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  actual  guilt,  when  I  think  I 
could  have  enjoyed  another  ^ass  of 
tbat  port  (it  was  poor  old  Boreas' 
stock,  and  will  last  Byron  a  long 
while),  much  more  than  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings' Italian  squall;  and  if  my  car- 
riage is  five  minutes  after  the  regu- 
lation hour  of  ten,  I  shudder  to  think 
what  that  honourable  lady  would 
think  of  me,  if  she  knew  how  often, 
within  these  same  old  walls,  I  had 
heard  the  chimes  at  midnight. 

I  sometimes  am  tempted  to  wish 
I  could  reverse  the  process  of  the 
sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  sleep  a 
generation  or  two  back  in  the  world. 
Some  great  geniuses  are  said  to  have 
been  born  in  advance  of  their  age. 
For  my  own  part — ^being  the  reverse 
of  a  genius,  I  suppose — I  think  I 
must  have  come  into  the  world  too 
late  at  least  by  a  lifetime.  I  miss 
the  social  life  which  I  well  remember 
even  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood. 
People  are  getting  too  grand,  or  too 
refined,  or  too  spiritud  {\hQj  like  a 
French  word),  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Some  allowance  I  am  willing  to 
make  for  a  natural  reaction.  Sick 
and  disgusted,  and  very  reasonably, 
at  the  coarse  animal  bent  of  our 
forefathers'  pleasures,  and  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  their  social  tem- 
pers and  love  of  hospitality  too  oft;en 
carried  them,  their  descendants  have 
made  a  rush  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. I  have  no  desire  to  bring 
back  the  days  when  men  staggered 
into  drawing-rooms  under  their  two 
bottles  of  wine.  No  rational  being 
calls  that  ei^oyment  Whist  is  not 
the  serious  business  of  life,  as  sonie 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers seem  to  have  supposed  it, 
and  there  was  a  mixture  of  what 
was  evil  as  well  as  what  was  good 


in  tlie  "  glasses  round,"  which  e?e& 
fair  lips  were  not  ashamed  to  taste 
aft^r  a  late  supper.    But  is  there  oo 
possible  form  of  social  life  for  Yn^ 
lishmen,  intennediate    between  & 
roystering  boon-companionship  of  a 
Squired  Western,  and  the  miserable 
unhearty    stack-up    form    of  inter- 
course (one  has   to   invent  epith^te 
for  it  out  of  indignation,  or  boirow 
them  from  slang,  so   naturally  as- 
English    is   it)    which   has   of  bte 
years  sprang  up  amongst  our  middle 
classes?     Niggardly    at    once   and 
expensive,    encouraging,   instead  of 
kindly  feeling  and  good-neighbonr- 
ship,  a  petty  pride  ai^d  rivjdryand 
aflEectation,  catching  at  the  shadow 
of   a  cold  dignity  and  refinement, 
which  they  imagine  to  be  the  char- 
acteristics  of   superior ,  station,  in- 
stead    of    enjoying,    heartily   and 
thankfully,    the    wealth    of    socul 
blessings  which  lie  around  them  in 
their  own.      The  state  of  isolation 
in  which  a  man  of  moderate  means, 
in    most    country    neighboorhoods, 
lives  and  moves  from  year  to  year, 
is  notorious ;  it  would  be  pitiable,  if 
it  were  not  so  oft«n  his  own  fenit 
By  men  of  moderate  means,  I  mean 
chiefly  the  village  rector   and  the 
small  landed  proprietor.      This  latter 
class,  indeed,  for    the  same   soda) 
reasons,  has  for  some  time  been  &st 
diminishing.    As  to  the  ^  professional 
man,"  as  we  call  him,  who  has  eTcrr 
right  to  take  his  place  among  theni, 
it  is  one  symptom  of  an  unhealthy 
tone  in  English  society  that  his  poa- 
tion  of    late  years  has  notoriooalT 
sunk.      With  some   few  exceptions, 
made  in  favour  of  the  man  and  not 
of  the  profession,  he  is  no  longer 
met  at  the  kind  of  table  at  wbieh 
he  was  welcome  fifty  years  ago.   The 
lawyer  who   knows   all  our  femOy 
secrets,  in  whose  honour,  thoti^  ve 
have  the  bad  taste  to  call  him  a 
rascal,  we  place  a  confidence  wbid 
we  seldom  find  abused ;  the  surgeoo, 
to  whose  care  and  skill  we  tmst  our 
lives,  our  health,  our  family  kopas. 
and,  I  may  almost  say,  the  honour 
of  our  wives   and  daughters— these 
men  we  do  all  we  can  to  force  down 
into  a  class  of  society  whose  habits, 
whose  tastes — ^and  therefore  we  bate 
a  right  to  suppose,  whose  prindpl®^ 
—are  lower  than  our  own.    We  ooffi- 
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plain  of  these  men  not  being  gentle- 
men, and  we  do  all  in  oar  power  to 
prevent  their  having  one  of  the  most 
essential  qaalifications,  the  believing 
themselves  to  be  so.  So  the  rector 
dwells  in  his  little  world,  and  finds 
his  ezoitement  and  amusement  (for 
excitement  and  amusement,  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  every  healthy  mind 
most  have)  in  a  war  with  his  dissent- 
ers, or,  still  better,  X with  his  neigh- 
bour and  reverend  brother;  or  in 
Church  politics,  narrowing  his  mind 
by  the  constant  reading  of  his  poli- 
tioo-religious  Ohurch  newspaper,  high 
or  low,  instead  of  enlarging  it  by  t£e 
study  of  the  wide-open  book  of  human- 
kind; and  running  up  occasionally, 
if  the  railway  station  be  handy,  to 
his  university  or  to  town,  like  a  miner 
for  a  breath  of  upper  air.  And 
the  squire  of  limited  acres  and  ex- 
panding family  dwells  in  his  little 
world  also,  or  more  probably  does 
not  dwell  there,  but,  unable  to  afford 
his  house  in  town  for  the  season,  like 
his  neighbour  the  M.P.,  or  to  sur- 
round himself,  when  at  home  in  the 
country,  like  him,  with  a  houseful 
of  pleasant  people — unless  he  be 
mad  enough  to  ruin  himself  in  the 
attempt — ^he  betakes  himself,  with 
his  pretty  daughters,  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  search  of  cheap  living, 
<^eap  education,  and,  perhaps  above 
all,  cheap  society.  And  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor,  being  of  a  compan- 
ionable disposition,  try,  perhaps,  to 
form  a  littk  world  of  their  own,  a 
sort  of  double  hemisphere,  and  meet 
and  chat  over  their  bottle  of  port  or 
their  brandy-and-waeter,  and  discuss 
the  tightness  of  the  squire's  exche- 
quer, or  the  pattern  of  humility  and 
Christian  sympathy  set  before  them 
by  the  rector's  lady,  not  much  to  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  or  pro- 
gress in  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbour;  the  lawyer  perhaps  with 
a  mental  anticipation  of  the  time  to 
come,  when,  a  few  years  hence,  if  my 
lord's  agency  turns  out  as  well  as  he 
hopes,  1^  too,  shall  become  an  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  possibly  teke  a 
lease  of  the  squire's  place,  or  buy 
it  advantageously — ^for  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  in  tiie  market  by  that 
time-— doubting  whether  he  shall 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  the  correct 
thing,  and  cut  his  friend  Bolus,  but 


determining,  at  all  events,  to  show 
the  rector  that  he's  as  good  as  he  is, 
and  fEincying  that  he  is  to  be  a  hap- 
pier man  when  he  has  a  high  widl 
and  pair  of  double  gates  to  shut  him 
out  from  the  eight  of  his  neighbours, 
and  one  or  two  gentlemen  ;n  plush 
to  stand  and  watch  him  eat  his 
dinner. 

In  short,  the  hearty  genial  old 
English  life  is  fast  disappearing:  the 
kindly  intercourse  between  house  and 
house,  which  sweetened  life  for  the 
young,  and  smoothed  for  a  while  the 
careful  brows  of  the  old,  is  dying 
away ;  and  what  we  now  call  society 
is  too  often  a  mere  sacrifice  to  ap- 
pearances, an  unreal  puppet-like  per- 
formance, which  gives  pleasure  to 
very  few,  and  imposes  uix)n  nobody. 
Unless  our  revenues  will  allow  us  to 
keep  a  pleasant  set  of  guests  at  bed 
and  board  in  the  country,  or  we 
throw  ourselves  upon  our  club  in 
town,  we  had  best  make  ourselves 
as  independent  of  our  kind  as  may 
be. 

One  plea  is,  every  one  is  so  busy 
in  these  days :  in  spite  of  Solomon's 
saying,  that  there  is  ^^a  time  for  all 
things,"  our  modem  wise  men,  by 
their  own  account,  can  hardly  find 
time  for  anything.  It  is  not  only 
the  unfortunate  mechanic  that  is 
driven  into  a  state  of  slavery  by  his 
fourteen  hours  of  daily  toil,  and  has 
a  holiday  so  rarely  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  it  when  it  comes, 
but  even  what  they  in  their  ignorance 
would  call  the  unproductive  classes 
have  not,  if  you  will  believe  their  own 
pitiable  story,  a  moment  to  themselves. 
They  are  so  busy  always.  In  the 
name  of  the  great  Busybody,  busy 
about  what? — 
"  Seven  hours  to  sleep,  to  healthfal  In- 

hour  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allow — and  all  to 

Heaven." 
mow  the  man  to  whom  this  distich  is 
attributed  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  brought  something  to  pass  in 
his  generation.  But  I  suppose  the 
days  have  grown  shorter  since  then. 
One  remembers  an  old  form  of  ex- 
pression, ^^  dropping  in  to  see  a 
friend:"  a  barbarous  idiom,  adapted 
to  the  savage  state  of— may  we  call 
it  society? — ^among  our  forefather." 
1  protest — with  the  exception  of  n 
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Mends  Smith  and  Jones,  who  are 
confessedly  behind  the  age — ^I  should 
shrink  from  trying  that  experiment 
at  any  house  of  my  aoqoaintance.  I 
should  expect  to  be  dropped  ont  again 
pretty  qnickly,  and  thankfhl  if  it 
were  not  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window.  I  did  that  kind  of  thing 
once,  I  remember,  in  the  days  of  my 
comparative  youth  and  simplicity,  in 
the  case-  of  the  Rev.  Byron,  who 
had  been  good  enough  to  say  he 
should  be  ^^  always-  glad  to  see  me." 
I  rode  over  there  about  the  uncanoni- 
cal  hour  of  one,  with  a  view  to  a 
possible  lunch,  let  me  say,  as  I  am 
about  my  confessions.  The  confiden- 
tial servant  was  struggling  into  his 
coat  as  he  opened  the  door  for  me, 
and  was  startled  into  a  confession 
that  he  believed  *^  master  was  in  his 
study;"  he  would  see.  So  I  was 
ushered  into  a  very  cold  drawing- 
room,  and,  after  giving  me  time  to 
get  exceedin^y  uncomfortable,  my 
reverend  friend  made  his  appear- 
ance. We  were  both,  of  course,  ftiU 
of  apologies — I  for  ray  unseasonable 
interraption,  he  for  having  unavoid- 
ably detained  me.  He  gave  me  to 
understand,  of  course  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  that  he  was  always 
much  engaged  in  the  morning.  Kow 
I  happen,  since  those  days,  to  have 
learned  the  interpretation  of  this 
mystery.  At  the  time^  of  course, 
I  thought  he  might  be  editing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Fathers,  or  an  original 
explanation  of  the  Articles — ^most  of 
my  clerical  friends  were,  in  those 
days.  But  Brown's  confidential  ser- 
vant happens  to  be  a  lover  of  my 
cook's.  If  you  want  to  have  all  your 
private  habits  known,  keep  one  of 
these  modern  "  coafidentials,"  by  all 
means.  Brown  buys  all  his  sermons 
cheap — ^lithographed  in  MS.  That's 
the  last  fashion.  Perhaps,  in  his 
case,  it's  j  ust  as  weU  for  his  hearers.  It 
don't  take  many  of  his  mornings,  at 
all  events,  to  "prepare for  his  duties," 
as  Mrs.  Byron  terms  it.  But  Brown's 
morning  oi  study  is  pretty  much  as 
follows:  Breakfast,  9  to  10;  Time» 
newspaper,  10  to  11;  yawn;  look 
out  of  window ;  cast  up  yesterday's  ac- 
counts; write  two  notes  (twice  over), 
and  three  school-rewwd  tickets. 
That  carries  us  on  till  half-past 
^  the  Timet  again,  per- 


haps; derk  oaUs  about  a  wedding « 
a  ftmenJ;  chat  with  him  aboot^^ 
family  affairs  of  the  parties  e»- 
cerned  till  the  Inncheon-bdl  brob 
up  &e  conference.  And  Brown  he 
been  "very  busy" — ^he  tells  Ifa. 
Brown  so,  and  he  thinks  so.  8odi  i 
man  ought  not  to  be  intermptei  I 
knew  a  man  who  wrote  his 


on  horseback   ^certainly  ^ey  were 
not  like  Brown^s  MS.),  and  ano^ 
who  wrote  a  Roman  History,  or,  I 
might  say,  ths  Roman  History,  in  )s& 
drawing-room,    snrronnded    by  fai« 
children  at  play;  but  then  they  wen 
not  studious  oharaoters,  like  idt  re- 
verend  Mend.     Then,   again,  "^ 
Brown  is  "sorry  she  sees  so  htde  cf 
Mrs.  Smith ;"  she  wocdd  so  much  file 
to  be  better  neighbours ;  but  herte 
is  so  fully  occupied  with  die  '^dor 
children,"    "A  most   devoted  yrk 
and  mother,"  so  I  am  told.    I  tm 
heartily  glad  she  stands  in  neitiKr 
relation  to  me.    Those  "dear  diil- 
dren "  never  looked,  half  so  prettr. 
half  so  innocent,  or  half  so  attntctiR 
as  I  saw  them  one  day,  escaped  from 
Mamma's  and  Mademoiselle's  mmd- 
lance,  galloping  round   Smith's  pad- 
dock   on  his  old  rough  pony,  aad 
Madeleine  (the  Countess's  goddiHd) 
dancing  wild    with    delight  at  obi 
Ponto's  grave  &ce  under  her  best 
bonnet.     Poor  child!   it  was  tht 
naughty,  no  doubt— quite  against  ^ 
the  rules  of  her  "bringings  up;"  it 
was  very  incautious  to  have  left  her 
for  a  moment  under  Uie  protection  of 
that  notoriously  rude  Tom  Smith: 
and  she  won't  be  taken  out  ugaio 
with  mamma  in  a  hurry  to  call  <n 
those  kind  of  people :  one  cant  be 
too  particular,  as  she  very  propdr 
says,  with  whom  one's  children  aao- 
date.     So  my  pretty  little  Msdeleiw 
will  grow  up   drilled    according  to 
rule  under  mainma's  own  inspectioo, 
and  come  out  in  due  time  with  3er 
manners   perfectly  formed,  tmt«A^ 
and  prunea,  till  there  is  not  an  indi 
of  natural  growth  about  her,  aecorf- 
ing  to  the  precise  pattern  of  twwtr 
other  young  ladies  of  my  acgnaJflJ- 
anoe — girls  who  might  We  been 
jewels,  but  are  now  Uttle  ccntr»  » 
vapid  self-sufl5ciency  set  in  crinoline' 
The  rouge,  and  the  powder,  and  the 
stiff  curls,  by  which  ourgrandmothefs 
disfigured  nature,  were  bad  enough; 
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bat  ^*  rouged  oheeks  and  curled  hair/' 
as  Lord  Bacon  has  it,  ^^are  better 
than  rouged  and  curled  manners.'' 
One  of  the  great  social  otIIs  of  this 
a^e  is  admitted  to  be  the  relactance 
of  OUT  young  men  to  early  mar- 
riages; fliey  won't  marry  now,  we 
are  told,  as  they  used  to  do,  and 
ought  to  do,  on  three  hundred 
a-year.  Depend  upon  it,  in  many 
and  many  a  case  it  is  not  the  odd 
hundred  or  two  that  is  wanting — it's 
the  attraction.  We  have  lost  that 
joyous  and  ^miliar  intercoorse  be* 
tween  neighbours'  families,  where 
young  people's  individualities  had 
space  and  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves,  and  heart  met  heart. 
Oar  modish  Gapid  has  over-strung 
his  bow — ^his  arrows  don't  hit  home. 
Young  ladies  hide  away  the  key  of 
their  hearts  so  carefully,  that  nobody 
thinks  it  worth  looking  for.  Who  is 
to  choose  *'  the  one  "  out  of  a  bevy  of 
proper-behaved  damsels,  like  a  row  of 
hollyhocks,  differing  only  in  height, 
and  shape,  and  colour?  They  all 
look  alike,  dress  alike,  talk  alike,  and 
Traik  alike;  and  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  think  alike 
and  feel  alike.  Why,  such  a  choice 
is  an  act  of  deliberate  intention — 
matrimony  prepense ;  few  men  have 
the  nerve  to  venture  upon  it.  No  won- 
der they  calculate  the  probable  but- 
chers' and  bakers'  bills  before  they 
take  flfuch  a  plunge  as  that.  Don't 
fancy  that  I  talk  like  a  cynical  iold 
bird,  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  I 
take  as  the  exponent  of  what  my  own 
feelings  would  be  if  I  were  young, 
and  open  as  I  once  was  to  the  con- 
viction of  bright  eyes,  my  nephew, 
Jack  Hawthorne,  not  long  home  from 
tlie  Crimea,  six  feet  one,  independent, 
hairy  as  a  Skye  terrier,  brave  as  a 
Hon  (clasps  for  Alma  and  Balaklava), 
gentle  as  a  greyhound,  and  I  should 
say  impressible,  decidedly.  "What 
I  missed  most,"  said  he,  in  his  open- 
hearted,  unabashed  simplicity,  "  was 
the  sight  of  a  woman's  &ce."  Where- 
upon I  spoke :  "  I  wonder,  Jack,  you 
don't  marry;  it  would  make  you  a 
happier  man  than  living  half  your 
days  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
*  Army  and  Navy.'  Why  not  pick 
up  a  nice  girl,  and  set  up  the  family 
name  again  at  the  old  manor?" 
Well,  so  I  would,"  said  Jack,  inter- 


jectively  between  the  puf&  of  his 
catty,  "  but  there  are  no  girls  now— ^ 
they're  all  young  ladies:  catch  me 
marrying  a  young  lady!"  Jack  has 
mortally  offended,  I  fear,  a  whole 
circle  of  previous  admirers,  mammas 
and  daughters,  by  a  very  innocent 
and  well-intentioned  little  speech  he 
made  at  one  of  his  last  public  ap- 
pearances. His  hostess  was  begging 
him  to  dance.  Jack  "  didn't  seem  to 
care  about  dancing."  !'But  pray — 
to  oblige  her — there  were  so  many 
nice  girls  sitting  down,  and  the  men 
were  so  stupid  i"  Jack  would  have 
danced  with  a  she-bear  sooner  tban 
be  really  rude  ^or  ill-natured,  so  he 
consented.  The  patroness  was 
charmed  and  grateful.  And  now, 
which  would  he  like  her  to  introduce 
him  to?  "Miss  A.?  sweet  girl! 
Miss  B.?  very  sweet  girl — clever, 
only  so  quiet.  The  two  Miss  C.'s? 
both  darlings  I  Miss  D.  ?"  (in  a  whis- 
per), "  twenty  thousand,  and  not 
engaged  l"  "Thankye,"  said  Jack, 
after  casting  his  eye  along  the  line 
as  if  he  were  on  parade,  "they  alji 
look  very  much  alike.  Aa  I  am  to 
do  it,"  continued  he,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  for  he 
was  in  earnest,  "  I  may  as  well  doi  it 
handsomely;  so  I'll  take  the  tallest 
and  the  stiffest,  with  a  shade  of  red 
in  her  hair." 

Seriously,  I  do  not  think  the 
clubs  alone  have  to  answer  for  the 
decrease  in  early  marriage.  Other 
modem  improvements  in  society 
must  bear  their  share  of  blame.  I 
would  back  the  hearts — ^I  mean  the 
girls — against  tlie  clubs  any  day,  only 
give  them  fair- play.  The  great  god 
Pan  is  dead,  but  Eros  is  immortal. 
"  NalAiram  ea^llas  /urcd  " — but  ra- 
ther let  me  translate  freely,  or  my 
fairer  readers  (and  if  they  once  open 
this  page  they  are  sure  to  read  it) 
will  think  there  is  something  wicked 
under  the  Latin — *iyon  may  pitch- 
fork poor  *•  human  nature '  out  of  a 
three-pair  front,  and  it  will  creep  in 
again,  wagging  its  tail,  at  the  back- 
door." Woman  against  the  world  I 
Man  is  her  willing  slave,  if  she  be 
true  to  herself.  But  no  sensible  man 
of  moderate  means — no  man  who 
has  to  work,  and  is  willing  to  work, 
for  his  livelihood — ^I  might  perhaps 
say  no  sensible  man  in  any  position— 
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seoret  I  think  an  old  writer  caTls 
it  the  "  itiaster-flcience,"  implying 
that  others  are  sabservient  to  it  (his 
name,  I  remember,  was  Aristotle; 
but  it's  a  very  old  book,  and  probably 
an  exploded  theory).  Is  it  not  troe, 
even  in  a  lower  sense  than  it  was 
written,  that  ^*  there  is  a  wisdom 
which  mnltiplieth  bitterness?"  We 
are  a  very  scientific  age,  a  very  read- 
ing age,  a  very  inquiring  age — ^no 
doabt  of  it ;  bat  are  we  the  happier 
for  it  ?  I  don't  ask.  Are  we  the  better 
for  it? — that  is  not  the  question  be- 
fore the  present  court ;  we  leave  that 
to  gi-aver  judges.  A  reading  age  we 
are  pre-eminently.  Of  the  multitude 
of  books  there  is  verily  no  end. 
^^Madie's"  has  become  a  national 
institution.  "I  do  believe,"  says  a 
delightful  writer,  slyly  putting  his 
sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  a  street 
philosopher,  ^^  there's  some  folks  as 
reads  themselves  stupid."*  An  in- 
quiring age  we  are,  undoubtedly: 
we  take  very, little  upon  trust;  we 
investigate  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth,  within  and  beyond  our  oompre- 
hension,  and  believe  as  little  as  we 
can  help.  That  may  be  a  step  to- 
wards happiness — ^I  leave  that  ques- 
tion again  to  wiser  heads.  We  deal 
largely  in  general  knowledge — an 
excellent  article,  no  doubt;  but  one 
may  have  too  much  of  it  Sometimes 
ignorance  is  really  bliss.  It  has  not 
aaded  to  my  personal  comfort  to 
know  to  a  decimal  fraction  what 
proportion  of  red  earth  I  may  expect 
to  lind  in  my  cocoa  every  morning ; 
to  have  become  knowingly  conscious 
that  my  coflTee  is  mixed  with  ground 
liver  and  litmus,  instead  of  honest 
chicory;  and  that  bisulphuret  of 
mercury  forms  the  basis  of  my  cay- 
enne. It  was  once  my  fate  to  have 
a  friend  staying  in  my  house  who 
was  one  of  these  minute  philosophers. 
He  used  to  amuse  himself  after 
breakfast  bv  %  careftd  analysis  and 
diagnosis  of  the  contents  of /the  tea- 
pot, laid  out  as  a  kind  of  hortut  siccus 
on  his  plate.  "This  leaf,  now,"  he 
would  say,  "is  fuchsia;  observe  the 
serrated  edges:  that's  no  tea-leaf— 
positively  poisonous.  This,  now, 
again,  is  blackthorn,  or  privet — ^yes, 
privet;  you  may  know   it    by   the 


divisions  in  the  panicles :  tiot'b  lo 
tea-leaf."  A  most  unooiB^Rtali 
guest  he  was ;  and  though  not  a  W: 
companion  in  many  respeets,  I  i^, 
my  appetite  improved  the  first  ticae 
I  sat  down  to  dinner  without  hfiu.  It 
won't  do  to  look  into  all  your  lactk 
with  a  microscope.  Of  coDree  tba^ 
is  a  medium  between  these  0Ter<i- 
rious  investigations  and  an  impl^ 
faith  in  everything  that -Is  set  ht^ 
you.  One  likea  in  the  main,  thog£ 
perhaps  it  betrays  a  weaknese,  % 
know  what  one  is  eating.  H€«r,  (i 
the  other  side  the  question,  a  reoss 
traveller  in  China:  ''Salted  earth- 
worms," ouoth  he,  "  which  f<3irh- 
naUly  we  aid  not  know  taUilfte  Jm 
eaten  them  P  That  was  &  tme^ 
losopher ;  but  we  cannot  all  be  q* 
I>ected  to  attain  to  the  sublime. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  poor  creature,  vsc 
could  have  been  well  contented,  sd 

rrhaps  happier,  in  a  lower  elemai 
feel  like  an  owl  in  the  brosd  diy 
light  of  intelligence  round  me,  sU 
want  to  go  back  to  m j  darkoes^  J 
am  opprMed  with  a  wealth  of  aH 
that  is  elevating  and    improTio^ 
"  the  burden  of  an  honour  unto  whkn 
I  was  not  born."    There  are  somffiy 
things  in  this  age  for  which  I  fe^ 
myself  so  unfit    If  I  go  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  I  am  told  I  go  there  (or 
ought  to)  in  order  to  be  edified  m 
instructed ;  to  have  my  taste  refiwd, 
my  history  rubbed  up,  my  mind  a- 
panded;  to  learn  the  mjstem  of 
form,  colour,  and  proportion;  to  re- 
cognise the  grand,  and  to  worship  the 
beautiful ;  but  I  don't,    I  have  bea 
there  several  timesi,  but  I  go  to  be 
amused.    I  come  away  with  a  ino?? 
confused  idea  than  ever  of  the  King^ 
and  Queens  of  En^and ;  thej  sm 
to  me  to  have  altered  the  soceassoa 
As  to  the  dates  of  Architecture  m 
Chronology,  about  which  I  never  v«s 
very  learned,  I  now  labour  andei 
confusion    of  .persons    and    plaws 
which  I  should  hardly  like  to  con- 
fess.    Out  of  the  Alhainbra  I  conie 
plump  upon  Rameses  the  Gi-eat,  m 
passing  under  the  chancel  archtf 
Tuam   Cathedral,  and  then  tbroj* 
the  door  of  Romsey  Abbey,  I  ^ 
myself  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Mam 
at  Cologne.    I  gave  the  guide-book 
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up  alter  that,  and  have  been  content  hereby,  that  if  the  whole  world  is 
since  to  wander  through  a  labyrinth  to  be  turned  into  a  vast  school,  I 
of  paint  and  gilding,  pretty  enough,  for   one   mean   to   play  truant.    I 
till  I  find  my  way  to  the  fowl  and  shall  have  to  seek  some  far  Utopia, 
liam,  turn  my  back  diligently  npon  where   the   schoolmaster   does   not 
the  cannibals  opposite,  and  do  what  profess,    according   to   the   modern 
even  the  most  persevering  searcher  prospectus,  to  exercise  a  strict  super- 
after  knowledge  is  fain  to  do  there—  intendence   over  his  pupils  during 
eat  my  dinner.    Even  the  quiet  little  thdr  hours  of  recreation,  and  take 
tcwn  near  which  I  dwell  is  invaded  my  voyage— I  suppose  in  a  ship  of 
by  itinerant  lecturers :  it's  very  im-  fools — to  some  islands  of  blessed  ig- 
proTing,  they  tell  me;  it  don^t  im-  norance,  whose  inhabitants  are  not 
prove  me.    They  have  a  choral  so-  yet  too  busy  to  enjoy  themselves,  or 
oiety  there,  which    does   oratorios,  too  wise  to  laugh. 
&nd  are  said  to  be  very  promising:  I       But  the  editor  has  no  itaore  room 
"^vas  weak  enough  to  subscribe,  and  for  any  more  of  my  nonsense.   There's 
liave  been  once ;  and  I  don't  mean  a  very  solemn  and  stiff  political  arti- 
to  go  agaiir.     Everything  is  to  be  de  coming  immediately.    So  I  take 
done  now,  too,  by  eicaminations.  IJn-  leave  of  my  readers — ^if  they  have  not 
reivarded  merit  is  to  be  no  more  per-  already  taken  leave  of  me — ^with  a 
mitted.    I  am  seriously  afraid  of  a  quotation  from  a  wiser  man :    . 
oommission  coming  down  some  day  « -o       v       v             v               v 
to  examine  me.    But  I  give  notic^  "  Boye,  boys,  be  grave :  here  comes' 
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[The  Author  reieaim  the  Bight  tifJ^rantUMotkl 

BOOK  VL— OHAFTIEB  t 

Being  an  Address  to  the  Reader. 

^Seeino  the  length  to  which  this  Work  has  already  run,  and  the  space 
it  most  yet  occupy  in  the  colunms  of  Maga,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  Reader  to 
correct  any  inconsiderate  notion  that  the  Author  does  not  know  "what 
be  will  do  with  it."  Learn,  then,  O  friendly  Reader,  that  no  matter  the 
number  of  months  through  which  it  may  glide  its  way  to  thine  eyes — 
leani  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  chapter  now  respectfully  ad- 
dressed to  thee,  THE  WHOLE  OF  THIS  WORK  HAS  BEEN  LOKO  SINCE  COM- 
PLETED, AND  TRANSFEBBED  FBOK  THE  DESK  OF  THE  AUTHOB  TO  THE 
HANDS  OF  THE  PUBUSHEB. 

On  the  22d  of  January  last— let  the  day  be  marked  with  a  white  stone ! — 
the  Author's  labours  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  "What  he  will  do  with  it" 
is  no. longer  a  secret — at  least  to  the  Proprietors  of  Maga. 

May  this  information  establish,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  be 
travelled  together,  that  tacit  confidence  between  Author  and  Reader  which 
is  so  important  to  mutual  satisfaction. 

Firstly. — ^The  {leader  may  thus  have  the  complaisance  to  look  at  each 
instalment  as  the  component  portion  of  a  completed  whole;— compre- 
hending that  it  cannot  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Author's  design  to  aim 
at  a  separate  effect  for  each  separate  Number;  but  rather  to  carry  on 
through  each  H^nmber  the  effect  which  he  deems  most  appropriate  to 
his  composition  when  regarded  as  a  whole.  And  here  may  it  be  permitted 
to  dispel  an  erroneous  idea  which,  to  judge  by  current  criticism,  appears 
to  be  safiiciently  prevalent  to  justify  the  egotism  of  comment.  It  seems 
to  be  supposed  that,  because  this  work  is  published  from  month   tr 
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month  in  snccessive  instalments,  therefore  it  is  written  from  nuath  ta 
month  as  a  newspaper  article  may  be  dashed  off  from  day  to  day.  Soii 
a  supposition  is  adverse  to  all  the  principles  by  which  works  that  necesit&ti 
integrity  of  plan,  and  a  certain  harmony  of  proportion,  are  constracted; 
more  especially  those  works  which  ^im  at  artistic  representations  of  hnmas 
life:  For,  in  human  life,  we  mast  presume  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance,  aai 
chance  must  be  no  less  rigidly  banished  from  the  art  by  w^hich  hanun  B& 
is  depicted.  That  art  admits  no  hap-hazard  chapters,  no  unoertiuntT  i$  to 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  the  incidents  it  decides  on  seleclisf 
Would  the  artist,  on  after  thought,  alter  a  consequence,  be  must  reconader 
the  whole  chainwork  of  incident  which  led  to  one  inevitable  result,  sad 
which  would  be  wholly  defective  if  lit  could  1^  made  to  lead  to  anothe. 
Hence,  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  written  cfurrente  calavno^  from  m<vQft 
to  month ;  the  entire  design  must  be  broadly  set  forth  before  the  fiist  ps§e 
goes  to  press ;  and  large  sections  of  the  whole  must  be  always  completed  b 
advance,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  deliberate  forethought,  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  such  revisions,  as  an  architect,  having  prepared  all  his  plans,  mia 
still  admit  to  his  building,  should  difficulties,  not  foreseen,  sharpen  the  iziTe&> 
tion  to  render  each  variation  in  detail  an  improvement  consistent  U)  the 
original  design. 

Secondly. — May  the  Reader — accepting  this  profession  of  the  principles  bj 
which  is  constructed  the  History  that  invites  his  attention,  and  reoeimi 
now  the  assurance  that  the  Work  is  actually  passed  out  of  the  Anthor^s  hands, 
is  as  much  a  thing  done  and  settled  as  any  book  composed  by  him  twentj 
years  ago— banish  all  fear  lest  each  Number  should  depend  for  its  aTengi 
merit  on  accidental  circumstances — such  as  impatient  haste,  or  vairiiii 
humour,  or  capricious  health,  or  the  demand  of  more  absorbing  and  p^a^ 
tical  pursuits,  in  which,'  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  it  hfc 
long  been  the  Author's  lot  to  be  actively  engaged.  Certes,  albeit  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  has  got  through  a  reasonable  degree  of  labour,  and  hi 
habitually  relied  on  application  to  suprfte  his  defects  in  genius ;  yet  to  do 
one  thing  at  a  time  is  the  practical  .rul^r  those  by  whom,  in  the  oonree  4 
time,  many  things  have  been  accomplished.  And,  accordingly,  a  work,  cfsi 
so  trivial  as  this  may  be  deemed,  is  not  composed  in  the  turmoil  of  metro- 
politan life,  nor  when  other  occupations  demand  attention,  but  in  the  qaie: 
leisure  of  niral  shades,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  year  which  fellow- 
workmen  devote  to  relaxation  and  amusement.  For4ven  in  holidays,  some- 
thing of  a  holiday-task  adds  a  zest  to  the  hours  of  ease. 

Lastly. — Since  this  survey  of  our  modem  world  requires  a  large  and  i 
crowded  canvass,  and  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  intimate  th(« 
points  of  contact  in  which  the  private  touches  the  public  life  of  Sodal 
Man,  so  it  is  well  that  the  Reader  should  fully  understand  that  all  k* 
ferenoe  to  such  grand  events  as  political  ^^  crises'^  and  changes  of  GorerQ- 
ment  were  written  many  months  ago,  and  have  no  reference  whaterer  to 
the  actual  occurrences  of  the  passing  day.  Holding  it,  indeed,  a  goldes 
maxim  that  practical  politics  and  ideal  art  should  be  kept  wholly  distbct 
from  each  other,  and  seeking  in  this  Narrative  to  write  that  which  may  be 
read  with  unembittered  and  impartial  pleasure  by  all  classes  and  all  ^^ 
— nay,  perchance,  in  years  to  come,  by  the  children  of  those  whom  he  DOf 
addresses — the  Author  deems  it  indispensable  to  such  ambition  to  preserrfl 
the  neutral  ground  of  imaginative  creation,  not  only  free  from  those  penoi* 
portraitures  which  are  fatal  to  comprehensive  and  typical  delineatiooj  cv 
character,  but  from  all  intentional  appeals  to  an  interest  which  canbebot 
momentary,  if  given  to  subjects  that  best  befit  the  leading  articles  of  p* 
tical  journals.  His  realm,  if  it  hope  to  endure,  is  in  the  conditions,  tk 
humours,  the  passions  by  which  one  general  phase  of  sodety  stands  forth  id 
the  broad  light  of  our  common  human- nature,  never  to  be  cast  aside,  e 
obsolete  and  out  of  fashion,  "  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  wom-out  faces. 

Reader  I  this  exordium  is  intended  by  way  of  preface  to  that  more  iifi- 
portant  division  of  thia  work,  in  which  ^e  one-half  the  circle  rounds  itself 
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slowly  on  to  complete  the  whole.    Forgive  the  exordiam ;  for,  rightly  con- 
sidered, it  is  hut  an  act  of  deference  to  thee.    Didst  thou  ever  reflect,  0 
Reader,  on  what  thou  art  to  an  Author?    Art  thou  aware  of  the  character 
of  dignity  and  power  with  which  he  invests  thee  ?    To  thee  the  Author  is 
but  an  unit  in  the  great  sum  of  intellectual  existence.    To  the  Author,  thou, 
O  Reader!    art  the  collective  representative  of    a  multifarious   abiding 
audience.      To  thee  the  Author  is  hut  the  machine,  more  or  less  defective, 
that   throws  off  a  kind  of   work   usually  so   ephemeral  that  seldom  wilt 
thou  even   pause   to  examine  why  it  please  or  displease,  for  a  day,  the 
taste  that  may  change  with  the  morrow.    But  to  him,  the  Author,  thou,  O 
Reader?  art  a  confidant  and  a  friend,  often  nearer  and  dearer  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world.  All  other  friends  are  mortal  as  himself;  they  can  but 
survive  for  a  few  years  the  dust  he  must  yield  to  the  grave.    But  there,  in 
his  eye,  aloof  and  aloft  for  ever,  stands  the  Reader,  more  and  more  his  friend 
as  Time  rolls  on.    'Tis  to  thee  that  he  leaves  his  grandest  human  bequest,  his 
memory  and  his  name.  If  secretly  he  deem  himself  not  appreciated  in  his  own 
greneration,  he  hugs  the  belief,  often  chimerical  and  vain,  but  ever  sweet  and 
consoling,  that  in  some  generation  afar  awaits  the  Reader  destined  at 
last  to  do  him  justice.    With  thee,  the  Author  is,  of  all  men,  he  to  whom 
old  age   comes  the   soonest.     How  quickly  thou  hastenest  to  say,  "Not 
Avhat  he  wasl      Vigour  is  waning — ^invention  is  flagging-— past  is  his  day 
— ^push  him  aside,  and  make  room  for  the  Fresh  and  the  New."    But  the 
Author  never  admits  that  old  age  can  fall  on  the  Reader.    The  Reader  to 
him  is  a  being  in  whom  youth  is  renewed  through  all  cycles.    Leaning  on 
his  crutch,  the  Author  still  walks  by  the  side  of  that  friendly  Shadow  as  he 
walked  on  summer  eves,  with  a  school-friend  of  boyhood — ^talking  of  the 
future  with  artless,  hopeful  lips  1    Dreams  he  that  a  day  may  come  when  he 
will  have  no  Reader  I    O  school-boy !  dost  thou  ever  dream  that  a  day  may 
come  when  thou  wilt  have  no  friend  ? 

Etchings  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  Month  of  June,  which,  if  this  History  escape  those 
villains  the  tnink-makera^  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  unborn  antiquari- 
ans.— Characters,  long  absent^  reappear  and  give  some  account  of  themselves. 

Five  years  have  passed  away  since  canter ;  old  beaux  at  hard  labour  in  a 
this  History  opened.    It  is  the  month  trot.    Sometimes,  by  a  more  thought- 
of    June,   once  more — June,  which  ftd  brow,  a  still  brisker  pace,  you  re- 
clothes  our  London  in  all  its  glory ;  cognise  a  busy  member  of  the  Impe- 
fills    its    languid    ball-rooms    with  *rial   Parliament,    who,  advised    by 
living  flowers,  and  its  stony  cause-  physicians  to  be  as  much  on  horse- 
ways with  human  butterflies.    It  is  back  as  possible,  snatches  an  hour  or 
about  the  hour  of  six  p.m.   The  lounge  so  iir  the  interval  between  the  close 
in  Hyde  Park  is  crowded ;  along  the  of  his  Committee  and  the  interest  of 
road  that  skirts  the  Serpentine  crawl  the  Debate,  and  shirks  the  opening 
the  carriages  one   after  the  other ;  speech  of  a  well-known  bore.   Among 
congregate,   by  the    rails,  the  lazy  such  truant  lawgivers  (grief  it  is  to 
lookers-on — ^laiy  in  attitude,  but  with  ^y  it)  may  be  seen  that  once  model 
active  eyes,  and  tongues  sharpened  member.  Sir  Jasper  Stollhead.    Grim 
on  the  whetstone  of   scandaL;    the  dyspepsia    seizing    on    him  at  last, 
Scaligers    of    Club-windows    airing  ^^  relaxation  from  his  duties^'  becomes 
their  vocabulary  in  the  Park.    Slowly  the  adequate  punishment  for  all  his 
saunter  on  fdot-idlers  of  all  degrees  sins.    Solitary  he   rides,  and,  com- 
in  the  hierarchy  of  London  idlease;  muning  with  himself,  yawns  at  every 
dandies  of  established  fame—youth-  second.     Upon  chairs,    beneficently 
ful  tyros  in  their  first  season.   Yonder,  located  under  the  trees  towards  the 
in    the    Ride,  forms  less  inanimate  north  side  of  the  walk,  are  inter- 
seem  condenmed  to  active  exercise ;  spersed  small  knots  and  coteries  in  re- 
young   ladies    doing   penance  in  a  pose.    There,  yon  might  see  the  La- 
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dies  Prymme,  still  the  Ladies  Prymme 
— Janet  and  Wilhelniina ;  Janet 
has  grown  fat,  Wilhelmina  thin.  But 
thin  or  fat,  thev  are  no  less  Prymmes. 
They  do  not  lack  male  attendants; 
they  are  girls  of  high  fashion,  with 
whom  yuang  men  think  it  a  distino- 
tion  to  be  seen  talking;  of  high  prin- 
ciple, too,  and  high  pretensions  (un- 
happily for  themselves  they  are  co- 
heiresses), by  whom  young  men  under 
the  rank  of  earls  need  not  fear  to  be 
artfully  entrapped  into  "  honourable 
intentions."  Th^  ooqnet  majestically, 
but  they  never  flirt ;  they  exact  devo- 
tion, but  they  do  not  ask  in  each 
victim  a  sacrifice  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar;  they  will  never  give  their 
hands  where  they  do  not  give  their 
hearts;  and  being  ever  afiraid  that 
they  are  courted  for  their  money,  they 
will  never  give  their  hearts  save  to 
wooers  who  have  much  more  money 
than  themselves.  Many  young  men 
stop  to  do  passing  homage  to  the 
Ladies  Prymme ;  some  linger  to  con- 
verse— safe  young  men,  they  are  all 
younger  sons.  Farther  on,  Lady 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Orampe  the  wit,  sit 
amicably  side  by  side,  pecking  at 
each  other  with  sarcastic  beaks ;  oc- 
casionally desisting,  to  fasten  nip  and 
claw  npon  that  oonunon  enemy,  the 
passing  friend!  The  Slowes,  a  nume- 
rous family,  but  taciturn,  sit  by 
themselves — ^bowed  to  much ;  accost- 
ed rarely. 

Kote  that  man  of »  good  presence, 
somewhere  about  thirty,  or  a  year 
or  two  more,  who,  recognised  by 
most  of  the  loungers,  seems  not  at 
home  in  the  lounge.  He  has  passed 
by  the  various  coteries  just  de- 
scribed, made  his  obeisance  to  the 
Ladies  Prymme,  received  an  icy  epi- 
gram from  Lady  Frost,  and  a  laco- 
nic sneer  from  Mr.  Orampe.  and  ex- 
changed silent  bows  with  seven 
silent  Slowes.  He  has  wandered  on, 
looking  high  in  the  air,  but  still  look- 
ing for  some  one,  not  in  the  air,  and 
evidently  disappointed  in  his  search, 
comes  to  a  full  stop  at  length,  takes 
off  his  hat,  wipes  his  brow,  utters  a 
petulant  "Prr — ^r — ^pshawl"  and 
sedng,  a  little  in  the  background,  tlie 
chairless  shade  of  a  thin,  emaciated, 
dusty  tree,  thither  he  retires,  and 
seats  himself  with  as  little  care 
whether  there  to  seat  himself  be  the 


right  thing  in  the  right  place,  as 
if  in  the  honeysuckle  arbocir  of  & 
village  inn.  "It  serves  me  rigbt," 
sdd  he,  to  himself,  "s  preoocioo? 
villain  bursts  in  upon  me,  breaks 
my  day,  makes  an  appointm^it  to 
meet  here,  in  these  very  walks,  tea 
minutes  before  six;  decoys  me  with 
the  promise  of  a  dinner  at  Patney— 
room  looking  on  the.  river,  and  fned 
flounders.  I  have  the  credulity  to 
yield ;  I  derange  my  habits — I  leavB 
my  cool  studio;  I  put  off  my  esBv 
blouse ;  I  imprison  my  free-bom  throat 
in  a  cravat  invented  by  the  Tbogs; 
the  dog-days  are  at  hand,  and  I  walk 
rashly  over  scorching  pavements  in  a 
black  frock-coat,  and  a  briniless  hat ; 
I  annihilate  ds.  6d.  in  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves;  I  arrive  at  this  hamit  of 
spleen ;  I  run  the  gauntlet  of  Frosts, 
Slowes,  and  Prymmes; — and  my 
traitor  £uls  me  I  Half  past  six— 
not  a  sign  of  him !  and  the  dinner  at 
Putney — ^fried  flounders?  Dreams! 
Patience,  five  minutes  more ;  if  then 
he  come  not — breach  for  life  between 
him  and  me !  Ah,  fioUa  !  there  he 
comes,  the  laggard !  But  bow  those 
fine  folks  are  catching  at  h'im  I  Has 
he  asked  them  also  to  dinner  at 
Pnfcey,  and  do  they  care  for  fried 
flounders?" 

The  soliloquist's  eye  ia  on  a  young 
man,  much  younger  than  himself 
who  is  threaoing  the  motley  crowd 
with  a  light  quick  step,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  each  moment  to 
interchange  a  word  of  welcome,  a 
shake  of  ^e  hand.  Evidently  he  h^ 
already  a  large  acquaintance;  evi- 
dently he  is  popular,  on  good  terms 
with  the  world  and  himself.  What 
free  grace  in  his  bearing  I  what  gay 
good  humour  in  his  smUel  Powers 
above!  Lady  Wilhelmina  surely 
blushes  as  she  returns  his  bow.  He  has 
passed  Lady  Frost  unblighted;  the 
Slowes  evince  emotion,  at  least  th« 
female  Slowes,  as  he  shoots  by  them 
with  that  sliding  bow.  He  looks 
from  side  to  side,  with  a  rapid  glance 
of  an  eye  in  which  light  seems  aH 
dance  and  sparkle;  he  sees  the 
soliloquist  under  the  meagre  tree— 
the  pace  quickens,  the  lips  part, 
half  laughing. 

"  Don't  scold,  Yanoe.  I  am  late,  I 
know;  but  I  did  not  make  allowanoa 
for  interceptions." 
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"  Bedy  o'  me,  interceptions  I  For 
an  absentee  just  arrived  in  London, 
you  seem  to  have  no  lack  of  friends." 
"  Friends  made  in  Paris,  and  fonnd 
again  here  at  every  corner,  like  plea- 
sant sarpriaes.  But  no  friend  so  wel- 
come, and  dear,  as  Frank  Vance." 

"  Sensible  of  the  honour,  O  Lion- 
ello  the  magnificent.  Verily  yon  are 
bon  Frince  I  The  Houses  of  Valois 
and  of  Medici  were  always  kind  to 
artists.  But  whither  would  you  lead 
me  ?  Back  into  that  treadmill  ? 
Thank  yon  humbly  ;  no.  A  crowd 
in  line  clothes  is  of  all  mobs  the 
dnllest.  I  can  look  undismayed 
on  the  many-headed  monster,  wild 
and  rampant;  but  when  the  many- 
headed  monster  buys  its  hats  in 
Bond  Street,  and  His  an  eye-glass  at 
each  of  its  inquisitive  eyes,  I  con- 
fess I  take  fright.  Besides,  it  is  near 
seven  o'clock  ;  Putney  not  visible, 
and  the  flounders  not  fried  1" 

**  My  cab  is  waiting  •yonder ;  we 
mast  walk  to  it — we  can  keep  on  the 
turf,  and  avoid  the  throng.  But  tell 
me  honestly,  Vance,  do  you  really 
dislike  to  mix  in  crowds — ^you,  with 
jonr  &me,  dislike  the  eyes  that  turn 
back  to  look  again,  and  the  lips  that 
respectfully  murmur,  'Vance,  the 
Painter'?  Ah,  I  always  said  you 
wonld  be  a  great  painter.  And  in 
five  short  years  you  have  soared 
high." 

"  Pooh  I"  answered  Vance,  indiffer- 
ently. "  Nothing  is  pure  and  un- 
adulterated in  London  use ;  not 
cream,  nor  cayenne  pepper — ^least  of 
ail,  Fame ;  mixed  up  with  the  most 
deleterious  ingredients.  Fame  I  did 
you  read  the  Timea*  critique  on  my 
pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition? 
Fame,  indeed  t  Change  the  subject. 
Nothing  so  good  as  floxmders.  Hoi 
is  that  your  cab  ?  Superb  I  Oar  fit 
for  the  *  Grecian  youth  of  talents 
rare,'  in  Mr.  Enfield's  Speaker; — 
horse  that  seems  coloured  out  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles.    Is  he  quiet? " 

''  Not  very ;  but  trust  to  my  driv- 
ing. You  may  well  admire  the  horse 
— ^present  from  Darrell,  chosen  by 
Ck>lonel  Morley." 

When  the  young  men  had  settled 
themselves  in  the  vehicle,  Lionel  dis- 
missed his  groom,  and,  touching  his 
horse,  the  animal  trotted  out  briskly, 
^  Frank,"  said  Lionel,  shaking  his 


dark  curls  with  petulant  gravity, 
"  your  cynical  definitions  are  un- 
worthy that  masculine  beard.  You 
despise  fame  I  what  sheer  affecta- 
tion I 

*  Pnlrerem  Olymplcam 
OolleglasejaTat;  metaque  fenrldlB 
ETitatarotia ^.»" 

"  Take  care,"  cried  Vance ;  "  we 
shall  be  over."  For  Lionel,  growing 
excited,  teased  the  horse  with  his 
whip ;  and  the  horse  bolting,  took  the 
cab  within  an  inch  of  a  water-cart. 

"Fame,  Fame  I"  cried  Lionel,  un- 
heeding the  interruption.  "  What 
wonld  I  not  give  to  have  and  tp  hold 
it  for  an  hour!" 

**  Hold  an  eel,  less  slippery ;  a  scor- 
pion, less  stinging  I  But — "  added 
Vance,  observing  his  companion's 
heightened  colour,  *^  but,"  he  added 
seriously,  and  with  an  honest  com- 
punction, "  I  forgot,  you  are  a  soldier, 
you  follow  the  career  of  arms  1  Never 
need  what  is  said  on  the  subject  by  a 
querulous  painter  I  The  desire  of  fame 
may  be  folly  in  civilians,  in  soldiers 
it  is  wisdom.  Twin-born  with  tiie 
martial  sense  of  honour,  it  cheers  the 
march,  it  warms  the  bivouac ;  it  gives 
music  to  the  whirr  of  the  bullet,  the 
roar  of  the  ball ;  it  plants  hope  in 
the  thick  of  peril ;  knits  rivals  with 
the  bond  of  brothers ;  comforts  the 
survivor  when  the  brother  fdls ;  takes 
from  war  its  grim  aspect  of  carnage; 
and  from  homicide  itself  extracts 
lessons  that  strengthen  the  safe- 
guards to  humanity,  and  perpetuate 
life  to  nations.  Eight — ^pant  for 
fame ;  you  are  a  soldier  I" 

This  was  one  of  those  bursts  of 
high  sentiment  from  Vance,  which, 
as  they  were  very  rare  with  him,  had 
the  dramatic  effect  of  surprise.  Lionel 
listened  to  him  with  a  thrilling  de- 
light He  could  not  answer,  he  was 
too  moved.  The  artist  resumed,  as 
the  cabriolet  now  cleared  the  Park, 
and  rolled  safely  and  rapidly  along 
the  road.  "I  suppose,  during  the 
five  years  you  have  spent  abroad, 
completing  your  general  education, 
you  nave  made  little  study,  or  none, 
of  vvhat  specially  appertains  to  the 
profession  you  have  so  recently 
chosen." 

*^  You  are  mistaken  there,  my  dear 
Vance.  If  a  man's  heart  be  set  on  a 
thing,  he  is  always  studying  it.    The 
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books  I  loved  best,  and  most  ponder- 
ed over,  were  such  as,  if  they  did  not 
administer   lessons,  suggested   hints 
that  might  turn  to  lessons  hereafter. 
In  socifid  intercourse,  I  never  was  so 
pleased  as  when  I  could  fasten  my- 
self to  some  practical  veteran — ques- 
tion and  cross-examine  him.     One 
picks  up  more  ideas  in  conversation 
than    from    books ;  at  least  I    do. 
Besides,  my  idea  of  a  soldier  who  is 
to  sncceed  some  day,  is  not  that  of  a 
mere  mechanician  at-arms.    See  how 
accomplished    most    great   captains 
have  been.    What  observers  of  man- 
kind 1  —  What    diplomatists  —  what 
reasoners  I  what  men  of  action,  be- 
cause men  to  whom  reflection  had 
been    habitual    before  they   acted  I 
How  many  stores  of  idea  must  have 
gone  to  the  judgment  which  hazards 
the  sortie,  or  decides  on  the  retreat  I" 
"Gently,  gently  1"  cried  Vance. 
"  We  shall  be  into  that  omnibus  1 
Give  me  the  whip — do ;  there — a  lit- 
tle more  to  the  left — so.    Yes ;  I  am 
glad  to  see  such  enthusiasm  in  your 
profession — 'tis     half     the     battle. 
Hazlitt    said  a  capital  thing,    'the 
'prentice  who  does  not  consider  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  his  gilt  coach  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world,  will  live 
to  be  hanged  I ' " 

"Pishr*  said  Lionel,  catching  at 
the  whip. 

Yance  (holding  it  back). — "  No,  I 
apologise  instead.  I  retract  the  Lord 
Mayor  ;  comparisons  are  odious.  I 
agree  with  you,  nothing  like  leather 
— I  mean  nothing  like  a  really  great 
soldier — Hannibid,  and  so  forth. 
Cherish  that  conviction,  my  Mend; 
meanwhile,  respect  human  lif^— 
*there  is  another  omnibus 


since  he  bade  yon  farewdl  at  his  old 
Manor-House  ?" 

"  Never.  He  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  in  England." 

"  Nor  in  Paris,  where  you  seem  to 
have  chiefly  resided  ?" 

"  Nor  in  Paris.  Ah,  Vanoe,  could 
I  but  be  of  some  oomfort  to  him! 
Now  that  I  am  older,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand in  him  much  that  perplexed 
me  as  a  boy,  when  we  parted.  Dan^ 
is  one  of  those  men  who  require  a 
home.  Between  the  great  world  and 
solitude,  he  needs  the  intermediate 
flUlng  up  which  the  life  domestie 
alone  supplies:  a  wife  to  realise  the 
sweet  word  helpmate-— children,  with 
whose  future  he  could  knit  his  own 
toils  and  his  ancesti:(|^  remembranoes. 
That  intermediate  space  annihilated, 
the  great  world  and  the  solitade  are 
left,  each  frowning  on  the  other. '^ 

"  My  dear  Lionel,  you  must  have 
lived  with  vesy  clever  people ;  yoa 
are  talking  far  above  your  jeans.^^ 

"  Am  1  ?  True,  I  have  lived,  if  not 
with  very,  clever  people,  with  people 
isa  above  my  years.  That  is  a  aecret 
I  learned  from  Colonel  Morley,  to 
whom  I  must  present  yon — the 
subtlest  intellect  under  the  qnietest 
manner.  Once  he  said  to  me,  ^  Would 
you  throughout  life  be  up  to  the 
height  of  your  century*— always  in 
the  prime  of  man's  reason-— without 
crudeness  and  without  decline — ^livir 
habitually,  while  young,  with  persons 
older,  and,  when  old,  with  persons 
younger  than  yourself." 

^*  Shrewdly  said,  indeed.     I  felid- 
tate  you  on  the  evident  result  of  the 
maxim.     And    so  Darrell    has  so 
home ;  no  wife,  and  no  children  9" 
^^  He  has  long  been  a  widows;  be 


The  danger  past,  the  artist  thought    lost  his  only  son  in  boyhood,  and  his 
it  prudent  to  divert  the  conversation    daughter— did  you  never  hear?" 


into  some  channel  less  exciting. 

"  Mr.  Darrell,  of  course,  consents 
to  your  choice  of  a  profession  ?" 

"  Consents — ^approves,  encourages. 
Wrote  me  such  a  beautiful  letter — 
what  a  comprehensive  intelligence 
that  man  has !"  , 

"  Necessarily ;  since  he  agrees  with 
you.    Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  I  have  no  notion ;  it  is  some 
months  since  I  heard  from  him.  He 
was  then  at  Malta,  on  his  return 
from.  Asia  Minor." 

*^  So  I  you  have  never  seen  him 


No— whatr— ?"— 
."  Married  so  ill— a  runaway  match 
—and  died  many  years  fidnoe,  without 
issue." 

^^  Poor  man  I  It  was  these  afflic- 
tions, then,  that  soared  I^b  life,  aod 
made  him  the  hermit  or  the  vnn- 
derer?" 

"  There  "  said  Lionel,  "  I  am  put- 
zled ;  for  I  find  that  even  after  bis 
son's  death  and  his  daughter's  un- 
happy marriage  and  eBtraogemeot 
from  him,  he  was  still  in  Parliament, 
and  in  full  activity  of  career.    Bq( 
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certsiDly  he  did  not  lon^  keep  it  up. 
It  might  have  been  an  effort  to  wbidi, 
stroDg:  as  he  is,  he  felt  himself  un- 
equal ;  or,  might  he  have  known  some 
fresh  disappointment,  some  new  sor- 
row, which  the  world  never  gneases  ? 
what  I  have  said  as  to  his  family 
afflictions  the  world  knows.  Bat  I 
think  he  will  marry  again.  That  idea 
seemed  strong  in  his  own  mind  when 
we  parted ;  he  brought  it  out  bluntly, 
roughly.  Colonel  Morley  is  convinced 
that  he  will  marry,  if  but  for  the  sake 
of  an  heir." 

Vancb. — ^*  And  if  so,  my  poor 
Lionel,  you  are  oosted  of—" 

Lionel  (quickly  intermpting). — 
"  Hush  1  Do  not  say,  my  dear  Vance, 
do  not  you  say — ^you  ^-one  of  those 
low  mean  things  which,  if  said  to  me 
even  by  men  for  whom  I  have  no 
esteem,  make  my  ears  tingle  and  my 
cheek  blush.  When  I  think  of  what 
Darrell  has  already  done  for  me — me 
who  have  no  claim  on  him — it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  must  hate  the  man  who 
insinuates,  *  Fear  lest  your  benefactor 
find  a  smile  at  his  own  hearth,  a  child 
of  his  own  blood — for  you  may  be 
richer  at  his  death  in  proportion  as 
his  life  is  desolate.'  " 

Tancb. — ^•*You  are  a  fine  young 
fdlow,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Take 
care  of  that  milestone—thank  you. 
Bat  I  suspect  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  those  friendly  hands  that  detained 
you  on  the  way  to  me,  were  stretched 
oat  less  to  Lionel  Haughton — a  sub- 
altern in  the  Guards — than  to  Mr. 
Darrell's  heir-presumptive." 

LioNix:  —  **  That  thought  some- 
times galls  me,  but  it  does  me  good ; 
for  it  goads  on  my  desire  to  make 
myself  some  one  whom  the  most 
worldly  would  not  disdain  to  know 
for  his  own  sake.  Oh  for  active  ser- 
vice I — Oh  for  a  sharp  campaign! — Oh 
for  fair  trial  how  far  a  man  in  earnest 
can  grapple  Fortune  to  his  breast 
with  his  own  strong  hands!  You 
have  done  so,  Vance;  you  had  but 
your  genius  and  your  painter's  brush. 
I  have  no  genius,  but  I  have  resolve, 
and  resolve  is  perhaps  as  sure  of  its 
ends  as  genius.  Genius  and  Resolve 
have  three  grand  elements  in  com- 
mon—  Patience,'  Hope,  Concentra- 
tion." 

V^anoe,  more  and  more  surprised, 
looked  hard  at  Lionel,  without  speak- 
vox*.  Lxxxni. 


ing.  Five  years  of  that  critical  age, 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-two,  spent 
in  the  great  capital  of  Europe — ^kept 
from  its  more  dangerous  vices  partly 
by  a  proud  sense  of  personal  dignity, 
partly  by  a  temperament  which,  re- 
garding love  as  an  ideal  for  all  tender 
and  sublime  emotion,  recoiled  from 
low  profligacy  as  being  to  Love  what 
the  Yahoo  of  the  mocking  satirist 
was  to  Man — ^absorbed  mach  by  the 
brooding  ambition  that  takes  youth 
out  of  the  frivolous  present  into  the 
serious  future,  and  seeking  com- 
panionship, not  with  contemporary 
idlers,  but  with  the  highest  and  ma- 
turest  intellects  that  the  free  com- 
monwealth of  good  society  brought 
within  his  reach — Five  years  so  spent 
had  developed  a  boy,  nursing  noble 
dreams,  into  a  man  fit  for  noble 
action — retaining  freshest  youth  in 
its  enthusiasm,  its  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, its  daring,  its  energy,  and 
divine  credulity  in  its  own  unex- 
hausted resources;  but  borrowing 
from  maturity  compactness  and  so- 
lidity of  idea— the  Lnk  between  spe- 
culation and  practice— the  power  to 
impress  on  others  a  sense  of  the 
superiority  which  has  been  self-ela- 
borated by  unconscious  culture. 

"  So!"  said  Vance,  after  a  prolonged 
pause,  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  have 
resolve  or  genius ;  but  certainly,  if  I 
have  made  ray  way  to  some  small 
reputation,  patience,  hope,  and  con- 
centration of  purpose  must  have  the 
credit  of  it ;  and  prudence,  too,  which 
you  have  forgotten  to  name,  and 
certainly  don't  evince  as  a  charioteer. 
I  hope,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  not 
extravagant.  No  debts,  eh? — ^why 
do  you  laugh  ?" 

**The  question  is  so  like  you, 
Frank — thrifty  as  ever." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  have^ 
painted  with  a  calm  mind,  if  I  knew 
that  at  my  door  there  was  a  dun 
whom  I  could  not  pay  ?  Art  needs 
serenity;  and  if  an  ^arUst  beffin- 
his  career  with  as  few  shirts  to  his* 
back  as  I  had,  he  must  place  economy 
amongst  the  rules  of  perspective." 

Lionel  laughed  again,  and  mfide 
some  comments  on  economy  which 
were  certainly,  if  smart,  rather  flip- 
pant, and  tended  not  only  to  lower 
the  fovorable  estimate  of  his  Intel* 
leetual    improvement  which    Vance 
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had  JQSt  fonnedi  but  serioiuiy  dia- 
qaieted  the.  kindly  artiat  Yanoe 
knew  the  world— koew  the  peooliar 
tem{>tatioD8  to  which  a  yoaog  man 
in  Lionel's  position  would  be  exposed 
— knew  that  contempt  for  economy 
belongs  to  that  school  of  Peripatetics 
which  reserves  its  last  ledsons  for 
finished  disciples  in  the  sacred  walks 
of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

However,  that  was  no  anspicioos 
moment  for  didactic  warnings. 

''Here  we  areT  cried  Lionel — 
«*  Putney  Bridge." 

They  reached  the  little  inn  by  the 
river -side,  and  while  dinner  was 
getting  readv,  they  hired  a  boat 
V  ance  took  the  oar& 

Yance. — "Not  so  pretty  here  as 
by  those  green  quiet  banks  along 
whic)i  we  glided,  at  moonlight^  five 
years  aga" 

Lionel. — ^''Ah,  no.  And  that  in- 
nocent, charming  child,  whose  por- 
trait you  took— yon  have  never  heard 
of  her  since  ?" 

Yanoe. — "  Never  I  How  should 
I!    Have  you:?" 

Lionel.— **  Only  what  Darrell  re- 
peated to  me.  His  kwyer  had  esoer- 
tained  that  she  and  her  grandfather 
had  gone  to  America.  Darrell  gently 
implied,  that  from  what  he  learned  of 
them,  they  scarcely  merited  the  in- 
terest I  felt  in  their  fate.  But  we  were 
not  deceived— were  we>  Yance?" 

Yanoe.— "  J^o ;  the  little  girl— 
what  was  her  name  ?  Sukey  ?  8ally  t 
— Sophy— true,  8ophy— had  some- 
thing about  her  extremely  prepossess- 
ing, besides  her  .pretty  &ce ;  and,  in 
spite  of  that  horrid  cotton  print,  I 
shall  never  forget  itw" 

Lionel. — ^"Her  &ce!  N<w  L  I 
see  it  still  before  me." 

Yance.— "Her  cotton 'print!  I 
see  it  still  before  mel  Bui  I  most 
not  be  migratefuL  Wonld  you 
believe  it^  that  little  portrait  which 
cost  me  three  pounds,  has  made,  I 
don*t  say  my  fortune,  but  my 
ftshion?" 

Lionel. — **Howl  You  bad  the 
heart  to  seU  it?" 

Yancb.— "  No ;  I  kept  it  as  a  study 
for  young  female  head»—' with  varia- 
tions,' as  they  say  in  musio.  It  was  by 
my  female  heads  that  I  became  the 
fiuhion ;  every  order  I  hsive  contains 
the  conditu»— 'Bat  be  sore,  one  of 


yonr  sweet  female  heads,  ^.  Ysnoe.' 
My  female  heads  are  as  neceaBvy 
to  my  canvass  as  a  white  hone  to 
Wouvermans'.  Well,  that  ditld, 
who  cost  me  three  ponnds,  18  the 
original  of  them  alL  Commeodog 
as  aTitania,  she  has  been  in  tom 
a  'Psyche,'  a  'Beatrice  Geoei,'  a 
'Minna,'  'A  Portrait  of  a  Noble- 
man's Daoghter,'  '  Bnma's  Mary  in 
Heaven,'  'The  Young  Qleaner,'  and 
'Sabrina  fiur,'  in  Milton's  (Jmm, 
I  have  led  that  child  through  all  hk- 
tory,  sacred  and  profane.  I  have 
painted  her  in  all  costumes  (her  own 
cotton  print  excepted).  My  femate 
heads  are  my  glory— even  the  Ttmef' 
critic  allows  that  I  'Mr.  Yanoe, 
therSf  is  inimitable  I  a  type  of  child- 
like grace  peculiarly  his  own,  &&, 
&0.'    I'll  lend  yon  the  article." 

Lionel. — '*And  shall  we  never  Sf(ain 
see  the  original  darling  Sophy?  Ton 
will  langl^  Yance,  but  I  have  been 
heartproof  against  all  young  ladieBL 
If  ever  I  marry,  my  wife  must  have 
Sophy's  eyes !    In  America ! " 

Yance. — ^"Let  us  hope  by  thifl 
time  happily  married  to  a  Yankee  1 
Yankees  marry  girls  in  thehr  teeos, 
and  don't  ask  for  dowries.  Married 
to  a  Yankee  I  not  a  doubt  of  itl  a 
Yankee  who  chaws,  whittles,  sod 
keeps  a  'store!'" 

Lionel. — **  Mqnster  1  Hold  yoor 
tongue  1  A  propo$  of  marriage,  why 
are  yo^  still  single?" 

Yance. — "  Becanse  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  doubled  up  1  Moreoveri  man  a 
like  a  napkin,  the  more  neatly  the 
honsewilb  doubles  him,  the  nore 
oarefolly  she  lays  him  on  the  ML 
Neither  can  a  man  once  doubled 
know  how  often  he  may  be  doubled. 
Not  only  his  wife  folds  him  m  two, 
but  every  child  quarters  him  into  s 
new  double,  till  what  was  a  wide  and 
handsome  substance,  large  eooogh 
for  anything  in  reason,  dwindles 
into  a  pitil'ul  square  that  will  not 
cover  one  platter— all  poekers  sod 
creases— smaller  and  smaller  with 
every  doiibl6--with  every  double  a 
new  creasei  Then,  my  friend,  comes 
the  washing  biUl  and,  besides  all 
the  hurts  one  receives  in  the  mao^ 
ooaaider  the  hooriy  wear  and  tear  (tf 
the  linen-pressl  In  short,  Shake- 
vindicates  the  single  life^  and 
>ts  the  doiiUe  in  the  Uofom 
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Hoe  — which  is  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  allegorioal  of  marriage — 

(DoaUe,  donble,  toll  and  troable.* 

Besides,  no  single  man  can  be  fiaiirlj 
called  poor.  What  double  man  can 
with  certainty  be  called  rich?  A 
KDgle  man  can  lodge  in  a  garret,  and 
dine  on  a  herring ;  nobody  knows, 
nobody  caresL  Let  him  marry,  and 
he  inyites  the  world  to  witness 
vhere  be  lodges,  and  how  he  dines. 
The  first  necessary  a  wife  deo^ands 
is  the  most  ruinous,  the  most  indefi- 
nite Buperfluity ;   it  is  (Gentility  ac- 


cording to  what  her.neigkboiirs  call 
genteel.  Gentilitjr  commences  with 
the  honeymoon  ;  it  is  its  shadow, 
and  lengthens  as  the  moon  declines. 
When  the  honey  is  all  gone,  your 
bride  says,  'We  can  have  our  tea 
without  sugar  when  quite  alone, 
love;  but  in  case  Gentility  drop!  in, 
here^s  «  bill  for  silver  sugar-tongs!' 
That's  why  I'm  single" 
^'  Economy  again,  Vance." 
'*  Prudence  —  dignity,"  answered 
Yance  serionsly ;  and  sinking  into  a 
reverie  that  seemed  gloomy^  he  shot 
back  to  shore. 


CHAPTEB  lU. 

Mr.  VMitid  ezplalos  how  be  etme  to  grind  eoloors  and  sare  hAUjpenoe.— A  snddcn 
Annoancemeat 


The  meal  was  over— the  table  had 
been  spread  by  a  window  that  looked 
npoQ  the  river.  The  moon  was  up : 
the  young  men  asked  for  no '  other 
lights;  conyersation  between  them — 
often  shifting,  often  pausing  —  had 
gradually  become  grave,  as  it  usuaUy 
does,  with  two  companions  in  youth ; 
while  yet  long  vistas  in  the  Fatnre 
stretched  before  them  deej)  in  shadow, 
and  they  fall  into  confiding  talk  on 
what  ttey  wish — what  they  fear; 
making  visionary  maps  in  that  limit- 
less Obscure. 

'*  There  is  so  much  power  in  faith," 
said  Lionel,  "even  when  faith  is  ap- 
plied but  to  thiogs  human  and 
earthly,  that,  let  a  man  be  but  firmly 
persuaded  that  he  is  born  to  do,  some 
day,  what  at  the  moment  seems  im- 
possible, and  it  la  fifty  to  one  but 
what  he  does  it  before  he  dies.  Surely, 
when  you  were  a  child  at  school, 
you  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
something  4n  your  fate  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other  boys — whom  the 
master  might  call  quite  as  clever — 
felt  that  faith  in  yourself  which 
made  vou  sure  that  you  would  be  one 
day  what  you  are.'' 

"  Well  I  suppose  so ;  but  vague 
aspirations  ana  sdf-conoeits  must  be 
bound  together  by  some  practical 
neceanty — perhaps  a  very  homelty 
and  a  very  vulgar  one  — or  they 
scatter  and  evaporate.  One  would 
think  that  rich  people  m  high  life 
oa^ht  to  do  mord  than  poor  folks  in 
homhlQ  life.    More  pains  are  taken 


with  their  education ;  they  have 
more  leisure  for  following  the  bent 
of  their  genius ;  yet  it  is  the  poor  folks, 
often  half  self-educated,  and  with 
pinched  bellies,  that  do  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  grand  labour.  Poverty 
is  the  keenest  stimulant,  and  {Poverty 
made,  me  not  say, '  I  will  do,'  but  *  I 

'*  You  knew  real  poverty  in  child- 
hood, Frank?" 

"Beal  poverty,  covered  over  with 
sham  affluence.  My  father  was  Gen- 
teel Poverty,  and  my  mother  was 
Poor  QentiUty.  The  sham  affluence 
went  when  my  ikther  died.  The 
real  poverty  then  came  out  in  all  its 
ugliness.  I  was  taken  firom  a  gen- 
t^l  school,  at  which,  long  afterwards, 
I  genteelly  paid  the  bills ;  and  I  had 
to  support  my  mother  somehow  or 
other— somehow  or  other  I  succeeded. 
Alas,  I  te&T  not  genteelly  I  But  be- 
fore I  lost  her,  which  I  did  in  a  few 
years,  she  had  some  comforts  which 
were  not  appearances ;  and  she  kindly 
allowed^  dear  soul,  that  gentility 
and  shams  do  not  go  weU  together. 
01  beware  of  deb^  Lianello  mio; 
and  never  call  that  economy  mean- 
ness which  is  but  the  safeguud  from 
mean  dmadation." 

**  I  understand  vou  at  last^  Yance ; 
shake  haiid»— I  know  why  you  are 
savtBg." 

**  Habit  now,"  answered  Yance,  re- 
pressing praise  of  himself,  as  usoaL 
'*  But  I  remember  so  wdl  when  two- 
pence was  a  sum  to  be  respected, 
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tbat  to  tWs  daj  I  woold  rather  pot 
it  by  tbaa  gpend  it.  All  our  ideas — 
like  orange- plants  —  ^read  oat  in 
proportion  to  the  size  U  the  bot 
which  imprisoDS  the  roots:  Then  I 
had  a  sister."  Vance  paased  a  mo- 
ment as  it  in  pala,  bat  went  on  with 
seeming  caretrasnees,  leaning  over 
the  window-fiill,  and  tnminff  his  face 
from  his  friend.  '*I  had  a  sister 
older  than  myself,  handsome,  gentle. 
I  was  so  proud  of  her  I  Foolish  girl  1 
mj  love  was  not  enoagh  for  her. 
Foolish  girl  I  she  could  not  wait  to 
see  what  I  might  lire  to  do  for  her. 
She  married — oh  t  so  genteelly ! — a 
y9Qng  man,  veir  well  born,  who  had 
wooed  her  before  my  fieither  died, 
He  had  the  villany  to  remain  con- 
stant when  she  had  not  a  farthing, 
and  he  was  dependent  on  distant 
relations  and  his  own  domains  in 
Parnssstts.  The  wretch  was  a  poett 
So  they  married.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  genteelly,  I  daresay.  His 
relations  cut  him.  Parnassus  paid 
no  rents.  He  went  abroad.  Such 
heart-rdnding  letters  from  her !  They 
were  destitute.  How  I  worked !  how 
I  raged  I  But  how  could  I  main- 
tain her  and  her  husband  too,  mere 
child  that  I  was  ?  No  matter.  They 
are  dead  now  both;  —  all  dead  for 
whose  sake  I  first  ground  colours  and 
saved  halfpence.  And  Frank  Vance 
is  a  sUogy,  selfish  bachelor.  Never 
revive  this  dull  subject  agam,  or  I 
shall  borrow  a  crown  from  you  and 
out  you   dead.     Waiter,   hoi — the 


bill,  ril  just  go  round  to  the  stabkst 
and  see  the  horse  put  ta" 

As  the  friends  re-entered  Loodoo, 
Vance  said,  ''Set  me  down  aaj- 
where  in  .  Piccadilly ;  I  will  wilk 
home.  You,  I  suppose,  of  eonne, 
are  staying  with  your  mother  in  Gloo- 
ceeter  Placer 

''No,"  said  LioDel»  rather  embar- 
rassed ;  '*  Colonel  Morley,  who  acti 
for  me  as  if  he  were  my  goardiio. 
took  a  lodging  for  me  In  Cbesterfiekl 
Street,  Majfair.  My  hours,  I  feu. 
would  ill  suit  my  dear  mothtf.  Odj 
in  town  two  days;  sod,  thanb  U 
Morley^  my  table  is  already  ooTerd 
with  invitations." 

"  Yet  you  gave  me  one  day,  geoei- 
ons  friend  I" 

*'  You  the  second  day — my  mother 
the  first  But  there  are  three  balli 
before  me  to-night  Come  home  iritk 
me,  and  smoke  your  cigar  while  I 
diesB." 

<'No ;  but  I  will  at  least  light  mj 
cigar  in  your  hall, — ^prodigal  1" 

Lionel  now  stopped  at  his  lodging. 
The  groom,  who  served  him  ako  u 
valet,  was  in  waiting  at  the  door. 
"A  note  for  you,  sir,  from  Cdooei 
Morley— just  come."  Lionel  histilf 
opened  it,  and  read — 

"  My  dear  Hauohton,— Mr.  Dir- 
rell  has  suddenly  arrived  in  Loodoo. 
Keep  yourself  free  all  to-morrof, 
when,  no  donbt^  he  will  see  yoa.  I 
am  hurrying  off  to  him.  Yoon  in 
haste,  A.  V.  M." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OnM  more  6aj  IHinll. 


Guy  Darrell  was  alone.  A  lofty 
room  in  a  large  house  on  the  first 
floor.  His  own  house  in  Carlton 
Qardens,  which  he  had  occupied  dar- 
ing his  brief  and  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary career;  since  then,  left  con* 
temptuously  to  the  care  of  a  house- 
agent,  to  be  let  by  year  or  by  season, 
it  had  known  various  tenants  of  an 
opulence  and  station  suitable  to  its 
space  and  site.  Dinners  and  oon- 
oerjts,  routs  and  baUs,  had  assem- 
bled the  friends  and  jaded  the  spirits 
of  many  a  gracious  host  and  simling 
hostess.    The  tenuis  of  one  of  then 


temporary  occupants  had  reeeotlf 
expired,  and  ere  the  agent  had  foQiid 
another,  the  long  absent  owner 
dropped  down  into  its  sfienced  haitc 
as  from  the  clouds,  without  other 
establishment  than  hii  oUl  flermt 
Mills  and  the  woman  in  charge  of  tke 
house.  There,  as  in  a  caranoseni* 
the  traveler  took  his  rest,  statdyaod 
desolate.  Nothing  so  oomiSvtieB  m 
one  of  those  large  London  hoaaes  u 
to  oneself.  In  long  rows  against  tbe 
wallls  stood  the  en^  faOti^ 
Spectral  firom  the  gilded  eethog  bsog 
lightlees  chandelicBS.    The  fiuaitv« 
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poiD|)Oii6,  bot  worn  by  use  and  feded 
by  time,  seemed  mementoes  of  de- 
parted revels.  When  you  retnm  to 
yonr  own  boose  in  the  country — ^no 
matter  bow  long  the  absence  —  no 
matter  how  decayed  by  neglect  the 
friendly  chambers  may  be— if  it  has 
only  been  deserted  in  the  meanwhile, 
(not  let  to  new  races,  who,  by  their  own 
.  ahirtiog  dynasties,  have  supplanted 
the  rifriitful  lord,  and  half-effaced  his 
memorials),  the  walls  may  still  ^rreet 
yon  forgivingly,  the  character  of  Home 
be  still  there.  Yon  take  up  again 
tbe  thread  of  associations  which  had 
been  suspended,  not  snapped.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  a  house  in  cities, 
especially  in  our  fast-living  London, 
where  few  houses  descend  from  father 
to  son — where  the  title-deeds  are 
rarely  more  than  those  of  a  pur- 
chased lease  for  a  term  of  years,  after 
which  your  property  quits  you.  A 
bouse  in  London,  which  your  father 
never  entered,  in  which  no  elbow- 
chair,  no  >  old-fashioned  work-table, 
recall  to  .you  the  kind  smile  of  a 
y  mother — a  house  that  you  have  left 
as  you  leave  an  inn,  let  to  people 
whose  names  yon  scarce  know,  with 
as  little  respect  for  your  family  re- 
cords as  you  have  for  theirs; — when 
yon  return  after  a  long  interval  of 
years  to  a  house  like  that,  yon  stand  as 
stood  Darrell— a  forlorn  stranger  un- 
der your  own  roof-tree.  What  cared 
be  for  those  who  had  last  gathered 
round  those  hearths  with  their  chill 
steely  grates — ^wfaoee  forms  had  reclin- 
ed on  those  formal  couches — ^whose 
feet  had  worn  away  the  gloss  from  those 
costly  carpets  ?  Histories  in  the  lives 
of  many  might  be  recorded  within 
those  walls.  Lovers  there  had  breath- 
ed their  first  vows ;  bridal  feasts  had 
been  held  ;  babes  had  crowed  in  the 
arms  of  proud^ young  mothers;  ^li- 
ticians  there  had  been  raised  into 
ministers;  ministers  there  had  fallen 
back  into  "independent  members;" 
throngll  those  doors  corpses  had  been 
borne  forth  to  relentless  vaults.  For 
these  races  and  their  records  what 
<»red  the  owner?  Their  writing  was 
not  on  the  walla  Sponged  out  as 
from  a  slate,  their  reckonings  with 
Time,  leaving  dim,  here  and  there, 
some  chance  scratch  of  his  own, 
binrred  and  bygone.  Leaning  against 
tbe  mantelpiece,  Darrell  gazed  round 


the  room  with  a  vague  wistful  look, 
as  if  seeking  to  conjure  up  associa- 
tions that  might  link  the  present 
hour  ta  that  past  life  which  had 
slipped  away  elsewhere ;  and  his  pro- 
file, reflected  on  the  mirror  behind, 
pale  and  mournful,  seemed  like  that 
ghost  of  himself  which  his  memory 
silently  evoked. 

The  man  is  but  little  altered 
externally  since  we  satr  him  last, 
however  inly  changed  since  he  last 
stood  on  those  unwelcoming  floors; 
the  form  still  retuned  the  same 
vigour  and  symmetry — the  same  un- 
speakable dignity  of  mien  and  bear- 
ing—the same  thoughtftil  bend  of 
the  proud  neck— so  distinct,  in  its 
elastic  rebound,  from  the  stoop  of 
debility  or  age.  Thick  as  ever  the  rich  * 
mass  of  dark  brown  hair,-  though, 
when  in  the  impatience  of  some  painful 
thought  his  hand  swept  the  loose  curls 
from  his  forehead,  the  silver  threads 
might  now  be  seen  shooting  here 
and  there — vanishing  almost  as  soon 
as  seen.  No,  whatever  the  baptismal 
register  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that 
man  is  not  old — ^not  even  elderly  ;  in 
the  deep  of  that  dear  grey  eye  light 
may  be  calm,  but  in  calm  it  is 
vivid ;  not  a  ray,  sent  from  brain 
or  from  heart,  is  yet  flickering  down. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  less  ^ 
composure  than  of  old  in  his  mien 
and  bearing — less  of  that  resignation 
which  seemed  to  say,  "I  have  done 
with  the  substances  of  life."  Still 
there  was  gloom,  but  it  was  more 
broken  and  restless.  Evidently  that 
human  breast  was  again  admitting, 
or  forcing  itself  to  court,  human 
hopes,  human  objects.  Returning  to 
the  substances  of  life,  their  move- 
ment was  seen  in  the  shadows  which, 
when  they  wrap  us  round  at  remoter 
distance,  seem  to  lose  their  trouble  as 
they  gain  their  width.  He  broke 
froip  bis  musing  attitude  with  an 
abrupt  angry  movement,  as  if  diak« 
ing  ofl^  thoughts  which  displeased 
him,  and  gathering  his'  arms 
tightly  to  his  breast,  in  a  gesture 
peculiar  to  himself,  walked  to  and 
fro  the  room,  murmuring  inaudibly. 
The  door  opened  ;  be  turned  quickly, 
and  with  an  ctvident  sense  of  relief,  for 
his  face  brightened.  '*Alban,  my  dear 
Albanl" 

"  Darrell — old  friend— dd   school. 
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friend  —  dear,  dear  Gny  Darrein  " 
The  two  Eafflishmen  stood,  handa 
tightly  clasped  in  each  other,  in  true 
English  greeting — their  eyes  moisten- 
ing with  remembrances  that  carried 
them  back  to  boyhood. 

Alban  was  the  first  to  recover  self- 
possession  ;  and  when  the  friends  had 
seated  themselves,  he  surveyed  Dar- 
reirs  countenance  deliberately,  and 
said  :  "  So  little  change  I— wonderfnl ! 
What  is  your  secret  ?" 

**  Sospense  from  life — bybernating. 
Bat  yon  beat  me;  you  have  been 
spending  life,  yet  seem  as  rich  in  it  as 
when  we  parted.'* 

"No;  I  begin  to  decry  the  pre- 
sent and  land  the  past— to  read  with 
glasses,  to  decide  from  prejadioe,  to 
recoil  from  change,  to  find  sense  in 
twaddle — to  know  the  value  of 
health  from  the  fear  to  lose  itr^to  feel 
an  interest  in  rheumatism,  an  awe  of 
bronchitis— to  tell  anecdotes  and  to 
wear  flannel.  To  you  in  strict  confi- 
dence I  disclose  the  truth — I  am  no 
longer  twenty-five.  You  laugh— this 
is  civilised  talk ;  does  it  not  refresh 
you  after  the  gibberish  you  must  have 
chattered  in  Asia  Minor  ?'' 

Barrell  might  have  answered  in 
the  affirmative  with  trntL  Whatman, 
after  long  years  of  solitude,  is  not 
refreshed  by  talk,  however  trivial, 
that  recalk  to  him  the  gay  time  of 
the  world  he  remember^  in  his 
young  day— and  recalls  it  to  him  on 
the  lips  of  a  friend  in  youth!  But 
Darrell  said  nothing ;  only  he  settled 
himself  in  his  chair  with  a  more  cheer- 
ful ease,  and  inclined  his  relaxing  brows 
with  a  nod  of  encouragement  or  as* 
sent 

Oolonel  Morlej^  continued.  "  But 
when  did  you  arrive  7  whence  ?  How 
long  do  you  stay  here?  What  are 
your  plans  ?" 

Darrell. — ^  Caesar  could  not  be 
more  laconic  When  arrived  ?— this 
evening.  Whence? — ^Ouzelford.  How 
long  do  I  stay  ?^uncertain.  What 
are  my  plans  ? — ^let  us  discuss  them.** 

Colonel  Morlby. — "  With  all  my 
heart  You  have  plans,  then  ?^4  good 
sign.  Animals  in  hybernation  form 
none." 

Dabrkll — (Patting  aside  the 
lights  on  the  table,  so  as  to  leave  his 
£Ekce  in  shade,  and  looking  towards 
the  floor  as  hs  speaks. — )  '*  For  the 


last  five  years  I  have  strapledbard 
to  renew  interest  in  mankind,  recon- 
nect myself  with  common  life  and  its 
healthful  objects.  Between  Fawley 
and  London  I  desired  to  form  a  najr- 
netic  medium.  I  took  rather  avast 
one — ^nearlv  all  the  rest  of  the  known 
world.  I  nave  visited  both  Americas 
— either  Ind.  All  Asia  have  I  ran- 
sacked, and  pierced  as  far  into  Africa 
as  traveller  ever  went  in  search  of 
Timbuctoo.  But  I  have  sojourned 
also,  at  long  intervals — at  least  they 
seemed  long  to  me— in  the  gay  capi- 
tals of  Europe  (Paris  excepted);  mixed, 
too,  with  the  gayest — hired  palaces, 
filled  them  with  guests — ^feasted  and 
heard  music.  <Guy  Darrell,'  said 
I, '  Shake  off  the  rust  of  years— tbon 
hadst  no  youth  while  young.  Be 
young  now.  A  holiday  may  restore 
thee  to  wholesome  work,  as  a  holiday 
restores  the  wearied  schoolboy.'  *' 

Colonel  Morlet. —  ''I  compre- 
hend ;  the  experiment  succeeded?" 

Darrell. — ^**I  don't  know— not  ^t 
— but  it  may ;  I  am  here,,  and  I  in- 
tend to  sta^r.  I  would  not  go  to  a 
hotel  for  a  single  day,  lest  myresola- 
tion  should  &il  me.  I  have  thrown 
myself  into  this  castle  of  care  with- 
out even  a  garrison.  I  hope  to  hold 
it  Help  me  to  man  it  In  a  word, 
and  without  metaphor,  I  am  here  with 
the  design  of  re-entering  LondoD 
lifa" 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  I  am  so  glad. 
Hearty  congratulations  I  How  re- 
joiced all  the  Yiponts  will  be  I  An- 
other *  CRISIS '  is  at  hand.  You  have 
seen  the  newspapers  regularly,  of 
course — the  state  of  the  country  in- 
terests you.  You  say  that  you  come 
from  Ouzelford,  the  town  you  once  re- 
presented. I  guess  you  will  re-enter 
parliament ;  you  have  but  to  say  the 
word." 

Darrell. — '^  Parliament !  No.  1 
received,  while  abroad,  so  earnest  a 
request  from  my  old  constituents  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Town-hall,  in  which  they  are  much 
interested,  and  my  obUgations  to 
them  have  been  so  great,  that  I  conld 
not  refuse.  I  wrote  to  fix  the  day  as 
soon  as  I  had  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  making  a  condition  that  I 
should  be  spared  tiie  infliction  of  a 
public  dinner,  and  landed  jost  in 
time    to    keep   my  appointment  — 
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reaehed  Onz^ord  early  this  moriH 
iDg,  went  through  the  ceremoDj, 
made  a  short  speech,  came  on  at  once 
to  London^  Dot  ventaring  ;to  diverge 
to  Fawley  (which  is  not  very  far 
from  Oazelford),  lest,  once  there 
again»  I  should  not  have  strength  to 
l^ve  it— and  here  I  am/'  Darrell 
paused,  then  repeated,  in  brisk  em- 
phatic tone  :  "  Parliament  ?  No. 
Labour?  No.  Fellow  man,  I  am 
about  to  confess  to  you ;  I  would 
snatch  back  some  days  of  youth — a 
wmtry  likeness  of  youth — better  than 
none.  Old  friend,  let  us  amuse  our- 
selves! When  I  was  working  hard 
—hard — ^hard — it  was  you  who  would 
say  : '  Come  forth,  be  amused' — ^You^ 
happy  butterfly  that  you  were! 
Kow,  I  say  to  you :  *  Show  me  this 
flaunting  town  that  you  know  so 
well ;  initiate  me  into  the  joy  of  polite 
pleasures,  social  commune — 

*  Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico.' 

You  have  amusem^its — ^let  me  share 
them." 

*'  Faith,'*  quoth  the  Colonel,  cross- 
ing his  legs,  ''you  come  late  in  the 
day  I  Amusements  cease  to  amuse 
at  last  I  have  tried  all,  and  begin 
to  be  tired.  I  have  had  my  holiday, 
exhausted  its  sports ;  and  you,  com- 
iog  from  books  and  desk  fresh  into 
the  playground,  say,  <  Football  and 
leapfrog.'  Alas  1  my  poor  friend,  why 
did  not  you  come  sooner  ?" 

Darbell. — ^•*One  woro,  one  ques- 
tion. You  have  made  ease  a  philo- 
sophy and  a  system;  no  man  ever 
did  so  with  more  felicitous  grace; 
nor,  in  following  pleasure,  have  you 
parted  company  with  conscience  and 
shame.  A  floe  gentleman  ever,  in 
honour  as  in  elegance.  Well,  are 
you  satisfled  with  your  choice  of 
lifef    Are  you  happy  ?'* 

"  Happy — who  is  ?  Satisfied— per- 
haps 1" 

"  Is  there  any  one  you  envy — ^whose 
choice  other  than  your  own,  you 
would  prefer  ?*' 

"  Certainly." 

"Who?" 

"You." 

/'  I T'  said  Darrell,  opening  his  eyes 
with  unaffected  amaze.  *'I!  envy 
me  1  prefer  my  choice !" 

Colonel  Morlby  (peevishly.) — 
"  Without  doubt    Yon  have  had  gra- 


tified ambition— a  great  career.  Eovy 
you  I  who  would  not?  Yodr  own 
objects  in  life  folfiUed ;  you  coveted 
distinction — ^you  won  it;  fortune — 
your  wealth  is  immense ;  the  restora- 
tion of  your  name  and  lineage  from 
obscurity  and  humiliation — are  not 
name  and  lineage  again  written  in 
the  Libro  d*oro7  What  king  would 
not  hail  yon  as  his  counsellor?  what 
senate  not  open  its  ranks  to  admit 
you  as  a  chief  ?  what  house,  thoueh 
the  haughtiest  in  the  land,  would 
not  accept  your  alliance  ?  And  withal, 
you  stand  before  me  stalwart  and 
unbowed,  young  blood  still  in  your 
veins.  Ungrateful  man,  who  would 
not  change  lots  with  Guy  Darrell? 
Fame,  fortune,  health,  and,  not  to 
flatter  you,  a  form  and  presence  that 
would  be  remarked,  though  you  stood 
in  that  black  frock  b}r  the  side  of  a 
monarch  in  his  coronation  robes." 

Dabrkll. — "You  have  turned  my 
questions  'against  myself  with  a  kind- 
hness  of  intention  that  makes  me  for- 
give your  belief  in  my  vanity.  Pass 
on — or  rather  pass  back  ;  you  say  you 
have  tried  all  in  life  that  distracts 
or  sweetens.  Not  so  ;  lone  baxshelor, 
you  have  not  tried  wedlock,  v  Has  not 
that  been  your  mistake?" 

Colonel  Morlet. — ^**  Answer  for 
yourself.  You  have  tried  it."  The 
words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth 
ere  he  repented  the  retort.  For  Darrell 
started  as  if  stung  to  the  quick  ;  and 
his  brow,  before  serene,  his  lip,  be- 
fore playful,  grew,  the  one  darkly 
troubled,  the  other  tightly  compris- 
ed. "Pardon  me,"  faltered  out  the 
friend. 

Darrell.—"  Oh  yes ;  I  brought  it 
on  myself.  What  stuff  we  have  been 
talking  I  Tell  me  the  news— not 
political— any  other.  But  first,  your 
report  of  young  Haughton.  Cor- 
dial thanks  for  A\  your  kindness  to 
him.  You  write  me  word  that  he  is 
much  improved — most  likeable ;  you 
add,  that  at  Paris  he  became  the  rage 
— that  in  London  you  are  sure  he 
will  be  extremely  popular.  Be  it  so, 
if  for  his  own  sake.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  for  the  expecta- 
tions which  I  come  here  to  dissi- 
pate T 

Colonel  Morlet. — **  Much  for 
himself,  I  am  certain;  a  little,  per- 
haps, because,  whatever  he  thinks,  and 
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I  say,  to  tbe  contrary.— people  eeeing 
no  other  heir  to  your  property — " 

"I  uDderstand," interrupted  Darrell 
quickly.  '^But  he  does  not  nurse 
those  expectations?  he  m\\  not  be 
disappointed  ?" 

Colonel  Morley. — "Verily  I  be- 
lieve, that,  apart  from  his  love  for 
you,  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  that 
would  recoil  from  planting  hopes  of 
wealth  in  the  graves  of  benefactors, 
Lionel  Haughton  would  prefer  carv- 
ing his  own  fortunes  to  all  the  ingots 
hewed  out  of  California  by  another*s 
hand,  and  bequeathed  by  another^s 
will." 

Darrell. — ^"^I    am    heartily  glad 
to  hear  and  to  trust  you." 
\        Colonel     Morley. — "  I     gather 
from  what  you  say  thi^  you  are  here 
with  the  intention  to — to — " 

**  Marry  again,"  said  Darrell  firmly. 
"  Ri«ht.    I  am." 

"I  always  felt  sure  you  would 
marry  again.    Is  the  lady  here  too  ?" 

"  What  lady  ?" 

"  The  lady  you  have  chosen." 

"Tush — I  have  chosen  none.  I 
come  here  to  choose;  and  in  this  I 
ask  advice  from  your  experience.  I 
would  marry  again !  I — at  my  age  I 
Ridiculous  I  But  so  it  is.  You  know 
all  the  mothers  and  marriageable 
daughters  that  London — arida  nu- 
trix — ^rears  for  nuptial  altars— where, 
amongst  them,  shall  I,  Guy  Darrell, 
the  man  whom  you  think  so  enviable, 
find  the  safe  helpmate,  whose  love 
he  may  reward  with  munificent  join- 
ture, to  whose  child  he  may  bequeath 
the  name  that  has  now  no  successor, 
and  the  wealth  he  has  no  heart  to 
spend  ?" 

Colonel  Morley — who,  as  we  know, 
is  by  habit  a  match-maker,  and  likes 
the  vocation — assumes  a  placid  but 
cogitative  mien,  rubs  his  brow  gently, 
and  says  in  his  softest,  best-bred  ac- 
cents, —  "  You  would  not  marry  a 
mere  girl?  some  one  of  suitable  age? 
I  know  several  most  superior  young 
women  on  the  other  side  of  thirty, 
Wilhelmina  Prjmme,  for  instance,  or 
Janet—" 

Darrell. — "  Old  maids.  No — 
decidedly  no  1" 

Colonel  Morley  (suspiciously). 
— ^**  But  you  would  not  risk  the 
peace  of  your  old  age  with  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  or  eLe  I  do  know  a  very 


accomplished,  well  brought-np  giil; 
just  eighteen — who — ^" 

Darrell. — "Ee-enter  life  by  the 
side  of  Eighteen !  am  I  a  madman  f 

Colonel  Morley. — ^**  Neither  oU 
maids,  nor  young  maids;  the  cboia 
becomes  narrowed.  You  woald  pre- 
fer  a  widow.  Ha  ;  I  have  thought  d 
one !  a  prize,  iodeed,  could  yoa  bet 
win  her,  the  widow  of—" 

Darrell. — '*  Ephesus ! — Bah  1  sog- 
gest  no  widow  to  me.  A  widow, 
with  her  affections  buried  io  the 
grave!" 

Morley. — ^"Not  neoessarilj.  And 
in  this  case — " 

Darrell  (interrupting,  and  witii 
warmth). — "  In  every  case,  I  tell  yoa, 
no  widow  shall  doff  her  weeds  for  mt. 
Did  she  love  the  first  man?  fickle 
is  the  woman  who  can  love  twice. 
Did  she  not  love  him  ?  why  did  die 
marry  him  ?  perhaps  she  sold  hersdf 
to  a  rent-roll?  Shall  she  sell  herself 
again  to  me,  for  a  jointure  ?  Heaven 
forbid!  Talk  not  of  widows.  Ko 
.dainty  sd  flavourless  as  a  heart  wann- 
ed up  again." 

Colonel  Morley.  —  "  Neither 
maids,  be  they  old  or  young,  nor 
widows.  Possibly  you  want  an  angd. 
London  is  not  the  place  for  angels." 

Darrell.  —  "I  grant  that  the 
choice  seems  involved  in  perple:nty. 
How  c^n  it  be  otherwise,  if  oneself 
is  perplexed?  And  yet,  Albao,  I 
am  serious ;  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  80  exacting  as  my  words  have 
implied.  I  ask  not  fortune,  oor 
rank  beyond  gentle  blood,  nor  youth, 
nor  ];>eauty,  ^  nor  accomplishmentB, 
nor  fashion,  but  I  do  ask  one  thing, 
and  one. thing  only." 

CoLOJfEL  Morley.  —  **  What  is 
that?  you  have  left  nothmg  wortii 
the  having,  to  ask  for." 

Darrell. — ^  Nothing  I  I  have  left 
all !  I  ask  some  one  whom  I  can  love ; 
love  better  than  all  the  world— not 
the  mariage  de  convenance,  not  the 
mariage  &  raison^  but  the  mariage 
d? amour.  All  other  marriage,  with 
vows  of  love  so  solemn,  with  in- 
timacy of  commune  so  close,  all 
other  marriage  in  ray  eyes  is  an  acted 
falsehood — a  varnished  sin.  Ah,  if 
I  had  thought  so  always !  But  away 
regret  and  repentance  I  The  Fatore 
alone  is  now  before  mo.  Alban 
Morley  I  I  would  sign  away  all  I  have 
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in  the  world  (eave  the  old  house  at 
Fawley),  ay,  and  after  signing,  cut 
off,  to  boot,  this  right  hand,  coald  I 
bat  once  fall  in  love;  love,  and  be 
loved  again,  as  any  two  of  heaven's 
simplest  human  creatures  may  love 
each  other  while  life  is  fresh  I  Strange, 
Btraoge — look  oat  into  the  world; 
mark  the  man  of  our  years  who  shall 
be  most  courted,  most  adulated,  or 
admired.  Give  him  all  the  attri- 
butes of  power,  wealth,  royalty, 
genius,  fame.  See  all  the.  younger 
generations  bow  before  him  with 
hope  or  awe ;  his  word  can  make 
their  fortune ;  at  his  smile  a  repnto- 
tion  dawns.  Well ;  now  let  that  man 
say  to  the  young,  *Room  amongst 
yonrselyes— all  that  wins  me  this 
homage  I  would  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Beauty.  I  enter  the  lists  of  love,' 
and  straightway  his  power  vanishes, 
the  poorest  booby  of  twenty-four 
can  jostle  him  aside ;  before  the  object 
of  reverence,  he  is  now  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  The  instant  he  asks  right 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  woman,  a  boy 
whom,  in  all  else,  he  could  rule  as  a 
lackey,  cries,  *Off,  Greybeard,  ikat 
realm  at  least  is  mine  T  ^* 

Colonel  Morley. — "  This  were 
bat  eloquent  extravagance,  even  if 
your  beard  were  grey.  Men  older 
than  you,  and  with  half  your  pre* 
tensions,  even  of  outward  form,  have 
carried  away  hearts  from  boys  like 
Adonis.  Only  choose  well;  thafs 
the  difficulty — if  it  was  not  difficult, 
who  would  be  a  bachelor  V 

Darrell.  —  "  Guide  my  choice. 
Pilot  me  to  the  haven." 

Colonel  Morley.  — "  Accepted  ! 
But  you  must  remount  a  suitable 
establishment ;  reopen  your  way  to 
the  great  world,  and  penetrate  those 
sacr^  recesses  where  awaiting  spin- 
sters weave  the  fatal  web.  Leiave 
all  to  me.  Let  Mills  (I  see  you  have 
him  stiU)  call  on  me  to-morrow  about 
your  menage.  You  will  give  din- 
ners, of  course  ?" 

Darrell. — "  Obi  of  course ;  must 
I  dine  at  them  myself?" 

Morley  laughed  softly,  and  took 
up  his  hat 

"So  soon,"  cried  DarreU.  "If  I 
fatigue  you  already,  what  chance 
shall  I  have  with  new  friends  ?" 

**  So  soon !  it  is  past  eleven.  And 
it  is  you  who  must  be  fatigued  ?" 


'*  No  such  good  luck ;  were  I 
fatigued,  I  might  hope  to  sleep.  I 
will  walk  back  with  you.  Leave  me 
not  alone  in  this  room^alone  in  the 
jaws  of  a  Fish ;  swallowed  up  by  a 
creature  whose  blood  is  cold." 

"  You  have  something  still  to  say 
to  me,"  said  Alban  when  they  were 
in  the  open  air ;  "  I  detect  it  in  your 
manner — what  is  itf  ^ 

'*  I  know  not.  But  you  have  told 
me  no  news ;  these  streets  are  grown 
strange  to  me.  Who  live  now  in 
yonder  houses  ?  once  the  dwellers 
were  my  friends." 

^  In  that  house — oh,  new  people ; 
I  forget  their  names—but  rich— in  a 
year  or  two,  with  luck,  they  may  be 
ezclusives,  and  forget  my  name.  In 
the  other  house,  Carr  V4pont,  still." 

"  Vipont ;  those  dear  Viponts ! 
what  of  them  all  ?  crawl  they  ?  sting 
they  ?  Bask  they  in  the  sun  ?  or  are 
they  in  anxious  process  of  a  change 
of  skin  ?" 

**Hush,  my  dear  friend;' no  satire 
on  your  own  connections ;  nothing  so 
injudicious.  I  am  a  Yipont,  too, 
and  all  for  the  family  maxim — 
"  Vipont  with  Yipont,  and  come  what 
may!'" 

''  I  stand  rebuked.  But  I  am  no 
Yipont.  I  married,  it  is  true,  into 
their  house,  and  they  married,  ages 
ago,  into  mine;  but  no  drop  in  the 
blood  of  time-servers  flows  through 
the  veins  of  the  last  childless  Bar- 
rel]. Pardon.  I  allow  the  merit  of 
the  Yipont  race ;  no  family  more  ex- 
cites m^  respectful  interest.  What  of 
their  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ?" 

Colonel  Morley. — ^  As  to  births, 
Carr  has  just  welcomed  the  birth  of 
a  grandson ;  the  firstpborn  of  his 
eldest  son  (who  married  last  year  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Halifax)— a 
prombing  young  man,  a  Lord  >in  the 
Admiralty.    Carr  has  a  second  son  in 

the Hussars ;  has  just  purchased 

his  step:  the  other  boys  are  still  at 
school.  He  has  three  daughters  too, 
fine  girls,  admirably  brought  up ; 
indeed,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  eld^ 
Honoria,  might  suit  you,  highly  ao- 
complished — well  read,  interests  her- 
self in  politics — a  great  admirer  of 
intelleet— of  a  very  serious  turn  of 
mind,  too." 

''Dabbelu — ^"A  female  polltioian 
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with  a  serious  torn  of  mind— ^  far- 
thing rushlight  in  a  London  fog  I 
Hasten  on  to  subjects  less  gloomy. 
Whose  funeral  Achievement  is  that 
yonder  ?" 

OoLONKL  MoRLBY.  —  **  The  late 
Lord  Niton's,  &ther  to  Lady  Mont- 
fort" 

<<  DA.RBBLL.— "  Lady  Montfort  1  Her 
fether  was  a  Lyndsay,  and  died  before 
the  Flood  A  deluge,  at  least,  has 
gone  over  me  and  my  world,  since  I 
looked  on  the  face  of  his  widow." 

Colonel  Morlet. — *'I  speak  of 
the  present  Lord  Montfort's  wife — 
the  Earl's.  Yon  of  the  poor  Marquess's 
— the  last  Marouess-— the  marquesate 
18  extinct.  Surety,  whatever  your  wan- 
derings, you  must  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  last  Marquess  of  Mont- 
fort?" 

**  Yes,  I  heard  of  that,"  answered 
Darrell,  in  a  somewhat  husky  and 
muttered  yoioe.  "  So  he  is  dead,  the 
young  man  1 — ^What  killed  him  V 

Colonel  Morlet.  —  '*  A  violent 
attack  of  croup — quite  sudden.  He 
was  staying  at  Carr's  at  the  time. 
I  suspect  tnat  Carr  made  him  talk  1 
a  thing  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
do:  Deranged  his  system  altogether. 
But  doii't  let  us  revive  painful  snb- 
jecta" 

Darrell. — *^  Was  she  with  him  at 
the  time?" 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  Lady  Mont* 
fort?— No;  they  were  very  seldom 
together." 

Darrell. — **She  is  not  married 
again  yet  ?" 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  No,  but  still 
young,  and  so  beautiful,  she  wUl  have 
many  offers.  I  know  those  who  are 
waiting  to  propose.  Montfort  has 
been  only  dead  eighteen  montjis — 
died  just  before  young  Carr's  mar- 
riage. His  widow  lives,  in  complete 
seclusion,  at  her  jointure-house  near 
Twickenham.  She  has  only  seen 
even  me  once  since  her  loss." 

Darrbll.— *' When  was  that?" 

Morlet.—**  About  ax  or  seven 
months  ago ;  she  asked  after  you  with 
much  interest*' 

Darrell.— ''After  me!" 

Colonel  Morlet. — •'To  be  surcH 
Don't  I  remember  how  constantly  she 
and  her  mother  were  at  your  house  ? 
Is  it  strange  that  she  should  ask  after 
you  ?    Tou  ought  to  know  her  better 


—the  most  affectionate  gratefol  d»- 
racter." 

Darrell.  —  "I  dare  say.  B«t 
at  the  time  you  refer  to,  I  was  too 
occupied  to  acquire  much  acoorate 
knowledge  of  a  young  Lady's  cha- 
racter. I  should  have  known  ber 
mother's  character  better,  yet  I  mis- 
took even  that" 

Colonel  Morlet. — "  Mra^  Lyrd- 
saVs  character  you  might  well  wk- 
take, — charming  but  artificial :  Lady 
Montfort  is  natural.  Indeed,  if  yon 
had  not  that  illiberal  prejadioe  against 
widows,  she  was  the  very  person  I 
was  about  to  suggest  to  you.'* 

Darrell. — ^  A  fashionable  beaaty! 
and  young  enough  to  be  my  daoghter. 
Such  is  human  friendship!  So  the 
marquesate  is  extinct,  and  Sir  James 
Vipont,  whom  I  remember  in  the 
House  of  Commons  —  respectable 
man  —  great  authority  on  cattle  — 
timid,  and  always  saying,  *IHd  you 
read  that  article  in  to-da/s  paper  f 
— ^bas  the  estates  and  the  earldom." 

Colonel  Morlet. — ^"Yes.  There 
was  some  fear  of  a  disputed  snoees- 
sion,  but  Sir  James  made  his  daim 
very  clear.  Between  you  and  me,  the 
change  has  been  a  serious  a£Biction  to 
the  Yiponts.  The  late  Lord  was  not 
wise,  but  on  State  occasions  he  looked 
his  part — ires  Grand  Seigneur — asd 
Carr  managed  the  family  inflaence 
with  admirable  tact  The  presat 
LfOrd  has  the  habits  of  a  yeoman  ;  his 
wife  shares  his  tastes.  He  has  taken  tbe 
management  not  only  of  the  property* 
but  of  its  influence,  out  of  Carr's 
hands,  and  will  make  a  sad  mess  <^ 
it,  for  he  is  an  impracticable,  obsolete 
politician.  He  will  never  keep  tite 
family-  together— impossible — a  sad 
thing.  I  remember  how  our  last 
muster,  five  years  ago  next  Christ- 
mas, struck  terror  into  Lord ^ 

Cabinet;  the  mere  report  of  it  in 
the  newspapers  .set  all  people  talking 
and  thinking.  The  result  was,  that, 
two  weeks  after,  proper  overtnree 
were  made  to  Carr — ^he  consented  to 
assist  the  Ministers — and  the  Country 
was  saved  I  Now,  thanks  to  this  sta- 
pid  new  Earl,  in  eighteen  months  ve 
have  lost  ground  which  it  UKk  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half  to  gaio. 
Our  voteff  are  divided,  our  influence 
frittered  away;  Montfort  -  house  e 
shut  up,  and  Carr,  grown  quite  tiuD, 
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says  that,  in  the  coming  'cbibib'  a 
Cabinet  will  not  only  be  formed,  bat 
will  also  lastr— last  time  enongh  for 
irreparable  mj^cbief  —  without  a 
single  Vipont  in  office.'' 

Thus  Colonel  Morley  continned  in 
moamfnl  strains,  Darrell  silent  by  his 
side,  till  the  Colonel  reached  his  own 
door.  There,  while  applying  his 
latchkey  to  the  lock,  Alban's  mind 
retorned  from  the  perils  that  threat- 
ened the  House  of  Vipont  and  the 
Star  of  Brunswick,  to  the  petty 
claims  of  prirate  fri«adship.  But 
even  these  last  were  now  blended 
with  those  grander  interests,  due 
care  for  which  every  true  patriot  of 
the  House  of  Yipont  imbibed  with  his 
mother's  milk. 

''Your  appearance  in  town,  mv 
dear  Darrell,  is  most  opportune.  It 
will  he  an  object  with  the  whole 
family  to  make  the  most  of  you  at 
this  coming  *  Crisis' — I  say  coming, 
for  I  believe  it  must  come.  Your 
name  is  still  freshly  remembered — 
your  position  greater  for  haviog 
been  out  of  all  the  scrapes  of  the 
party  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years ;  your  house  should  be  the 
nucleus  of  new  combinations.  Don't 
forget  to  send  Mills  to  me;  I  will 
engage  your  ehsf  and  yoor  houee- 
steward  to-morrow.  I  know  just  the 
men  to  suit  you.  Your  intention  to 
marry,  too,  just  at  this  moment,  is 


most  seasonable ;  it  wifi  increase  the 
family  interest  I  may  give  out  that 
you  intend  to  marry  ?" 

<*  Oh,  certainly-— cry  it  at  Charing 
Cross," 

**A  club-room  will  do  as  well.  I 
beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but 
people  will  Jtalk  about  money  when- 
ever they  talk  about  marriage.  I 
should  not  like  to  exaggerate  your 
fortune  —  I  know  it  must  be  very 
lat^,  and  all  at  your  own  disposal — 
Eh?" 

"Every  shilling." 

''You  must  have  saved  a  ^jeat 
deal  since  you  retired  into  private 
life?" 

'^Take  that  for  granted.  Dick 
Fairthorn  receives  my  rents,  and 
looks  to  my  various  investments ; 
and  I  accept  him  as  an  indisputable 
authority  when  I  say,  that  what  with 
the  rental  of  lands  I  purchased  in  my 
poor  boy's  lifetime,  and  the  interest 
on  my  much  more  lucrative  moneyed  ' 
capital,  you  may  safely  whisper  to 
all  ladies  likelv  to  feel  interest  m  that 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  'Thirty-five 
thousand  a-year,  and  an  old  fool' " 

"I  certainly  shall  not  say  an  old 
fool,  for  I  am  the  same  age  as  your- 
self; and  if  I  had  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  I  would  marry 
too." 

"You  would  1  Old  fool!"  said 
Darrell,  turning  away. 


CHAPTES    V. 


HeTeaUng  gllmpMS  of  Qny  Darrell^  past  In  bis  envied  prime.    Dig  bat  deep  enoagh,  and  nnder 
all  eaitb  rnns  water,  under  all  life  nuia  griet 


Alone  in  the  streets,  the  vivacity 
which  had  characterised  Darrell's 
countenance  as  well  as  his  words, 
while  with  his  old  school  friend, 
changed  as  suddenly  and  as  completely 
into  pensive  abstracted  gloom  as  if 
he  had  been  acting  a  part,  and  with 
the  exit  the  acting  ceased.  Disin- 
clined to  return  yet  to  the  solitude 
of  his  home,  he  walked  on  at  first 
mechanically,  in  the  restless  desire 
of  movement,  he  cared  not  whither. 
Bat  as,  thus  chance-led,  he  found 
himself  in  the  centre  of  that  long 
stnlight  thoroughfare  which  con- 
nects what  once  were  the  separate 
vilkges   of   Tyburn    and    Holbom, 


something  in  the  desultory  links  of 
reverie  suggested  an  object  to  his  de- 
vious feet  He  had  but  to  follow 
that  street  to  his  right  hand,  to  gain 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  sight  of  the 
humble  dwelling-house  in  which  be 
had  first  settled  down,  after  his  early 
marriage,  to  the  arid  labours  of  the 
bar.  He  would  go ,  now  that,  wealthy 
and  renowned,  he  was  revisiting  the 
long-deserted  focus  of  English  ener- 
gies, and  contemplate  the  obscure 
abode  in  which  his  powers  had  been 
first  concentrated  on  the  pursuit  of 
renown  and  wealth.  Who  among 
my  readers  that  may  have  risen  on 
the  glittering  steep  ('*Ah,  who  can  tell 
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how  hard  it  18  to  climb  1"  *)  has  not 
been  similarly  attracted  towards  the 
roof  at  the  craggy  foot  of  the  ascent, 
under  which  golden  dreams  refreshed 
hia  straining  sinews  ?  .  Somewhat 
quickening  his  steps,  now  that  a 
bourne  was  assigned  to  them,  the 
man  growing  old  in  yeariJ,  but,  un- 
happily for  himself,  too  tenacious  of 
Touth  in  its  grand  discontent,  and 
keen  susceptibilities  to  pain,  strode 
\  noiselessly  on,  under  the  gaslights, 
under  the  stars;  gaslights  primly 
marshalled  at  equidistance ;  stars 
that  seem  to  the  naked  eye  dotted 
over  space  without  symmetry  or  me- 
thod—Man's order,  near  and  finite,  is 
so  distinct ;  the  Maker's  order,  remote, 
infinite,'  is  so  beyond  Man's  compre- 
hension even  of  what  is  order  I 

Darrell  paused  hesitating.  He  had 
now  gained  a  spot  in  which  improve- 
ment had  altered  the  landmarks. 
The  superb  broad  thoroughfare  con- 
tinned  where  once  it  had  vanished 
abrupt  in  a  labyrinth  of  courts  and 
alleys.  But  the  way  was  not  hard  to 
find.  He  turned  a  little  towards  the 
left,  recognising  with  admiring  inte- 
rest, in  the  gay  white  would-be  Gre- 
cian edifice,  with  its  French  grille^ 
bronzed,  gilded,  the  transformed 
Museum,  in  the  still  libraries  of  which 
he  had  sometimes  snatched  a  brief 
and  ghostly  respite  from  books  of 
law.  Onwards  yet  through  lifele^ 
Bloomsbury,  not  so  far  towards  the 
last  bounds  of  Atlas  as  the  desola- 
tion of  Podden  Place,  but  the  solitude 
deepening  as  he  passed.  There  it 
is,  a  quiet  street  indeed!  not  a  soul 
on  its  gloomy  pavements,  not  even  a 
policeman's  bouL  Naught  stirring 
save  a  stealthy,  profligate,  good-for- 
nothing  cat,  flitting  fine  through 
yon  area  bars.  Down  that  street 
had  he  come,  I  trow,  with  a  livelier, 
quicker  step  the  day  when,  by  the 
strange  good  luck  which  had  uni- 
formly attended  his  worldly  career  of 
honours,  he  had  been  suddenly  called 
upon  to  supply  the  place  of  an  absent 
senior,  and,  in  almost  his  earliest 
brief,  the  Oourts  of  Westminster  had 
recognised  a  master ; — come,  I  trow, 
with  a  livelier  step,  knocked  at  that 


very  door  whereat  he  is  haldng  dov  ; 
entered  the  room  where  the  young 
wife  sat,  and  at  sight  of  her  qoerit- 
lous  peevish  face,  and  at  soand  of  her 
unsympatbising  languid  voioe,  fed 
into  his  cupboard-like  back  parlour — 
and  muttered  "  courage  " — courage  to 
endure  the  home  he  had  entered  long- 
ing for  a  voice  which  should  inrite 
and  respond  to  a  cry  of  joy. 

How  closed  up,  dumb,  and  bllzid, 
looked  the  small,  mean  boose,  with 
its  small  mean  door,  its  small  meaa 
rayless  windows.  Yet  a  Fame  bad 
been  bom  there  I  Who  are  the  resi- 
dents now  ?  Buried  in  slumber,  have 
they  any  'golden  dreams?'  Worto 
therein  any  struggling  brain,  to 
which  the  prosperous  man  might 
v^hisper  'courage ;'  or  beat«»,  there,  any 
troubled  heart  to  which  faithful  wo- 
man should  murmur  'joy?'  Who 
knows?  £x)ndon  is  a  wondrwa 
poem,  but  each  page  of  it  is  written  in 
a  different  lai^age;  no  lexicon  yet 
composed  of  any. 

Back  through  the  street,  under  the 
gaslights,  under  the  stars,  went  Guy 
Darrell,  more  slow  and  more  thought- 
ful. Did  the  comparison  between 
what  he  had  been,  what  he  was,  the 
mean  home  just  revisited,  the  slatdy 
home  to  which  he  would  return,  sug- 
gest thoughts  of  natural  pride?  it 
would  not  seem  so ;  no  pride  in  those 
dose-shut  lips,  in  that  melancholy 
stoop. 

He  came  into  a  (juiet  square — stiil 
Bloomsbury — and  right  before  him 
was '  a  large  respectable  manaioB, 
almost  as  large  as  that  one  in  court- 
lier quarters,  to  which  he  loiteringly 
delayed  the  lone  return.  There,  too, 
had  been  for  a  time  the  dweUing 
which  was  called  his  home — ^there, 
when  gold  was  rolling  in  like  a 
tide,  distinction  won,  position  assmed, 
there  —  not  yet  in  Parliament,  bat 
foremost  at  Uie  bar — already  pressed 
by  constituencies,  already  wooed  by 
ministers — there,  still  young  (O,  lackt- 
est  of  lawyers  I) — there  had  be  moved 
his  household  gods.  Fit  residence 
for  a  Prince  of  the  Gown.  Is  it 
when  living  there  that  you  would 
envy  the  prosperous  man  ?    Yes,  the 
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moment  his  step  quits  that  door; 
bat  envy  him  when  he  enters  its 
threshold? — nay,  envy  rather  that 
roofless  Savoyard,  who  has  crept  un- 
der yonder  portico,  asleep  with  his 
ragged  arm  roand  the  cage  of  his 
stopid  dormice !  There,  in  Qiat  great 
barren  drawing-room  sits  a 

*'  Pale  and  elegant  Aspasia." 

Well,  bat  the  wife's  face  is  not  que- 
raloas  now.  Look  again — anxious, 
fearfal,  secret,  sly.  Oh  I  that  fine 
lady,  a  Yipont  Crooke,  is  not  contented 
to  be  wife  to  the  wealthy,  great  Mr. 
Darrell.  What  wants  she?  that  he 
should  be  spouse  to  the  fashionable, 
fine  Mrs.  Darrell.  Pride  in  him  t  not 
a  jot  of  it ;  such  pride  were  unchris- 
tian. Were  he  proud  of  her,  as  a 
Christian  husband  ought  to  be  of  so 
elegant  a  wife,  would  he  still  be  in 
Bloorasbury?  Envy  him!  the  high 
gentleman,  so  true  to  his  blobd,  all 
galled  and  blistered  by  the  moral  vul- 
garities of  a  tuft-hunting,  toad-eat- 
iog  mimic  of  the  Lady  Selinas.  Envy 
bim!  well,  why  not?  All  women 
have  their  foibles.  Wise  husbands 
must  bear  and  forbear.  Is  that  all? 
wherefore,  then,  is  her  aspect  so  fur- 
tive, wherefore  on  his  a  wild,  vigi- 
lant sternness  ?  Tut,  what  so  briogs 
into  coveted  fashion  a  fair  lady  ex- 
iled to  Bloomsbury  as  the  marked 
adoration  of  a  lord,  not  her  own, 
who  gives  law  to  St  James's!  Un- 
tempted  by  passion,  cold  as  ice  to 
affection,  if  thawed  to  the  gush  of  a 
sentiment,  secretly  preferring  the 
husband  she  chose,  wooed,!  and  won, 
to  idlers  less  gifted  even  in  outward 
attractions  ;^all  this,  yet  seeking, 
coquetting  for,  the  edat  of  dishonour  i 
To  elope  ?  Oh,  no,  too  wary  for  that, 
but  to  be  gazed  at  and  talked  of,  as 
the  fair  Mrs.  Darrell,  to  whom  the 
Lovelace  of  London  was  so  fondly 
devoted.  Walk  in,  haughty  son  of 
the  Dare-all.  Darest  thou  ask  who 
has  just  left  thy  house  ?  Darest  thou 
ask  what  and  whence  is  the  note  that 
sly  hand  has  secreted  ?  Darest  thou  ? 
— ^perhaps  yes:  what  then?  canst 
thou  lock  up  thy  n^ife?  canst  thou 
poniard  the  txmlaoe  ?    Lock  up  the 


air ;  poniard  all  whose  light  word  in 
St  James's  can  bring  into  fashion  the 
matron  of  Bloomsbury  I  Go,  lawyer, 
go,  study  briefs  and  be  parchment 

Agonies  —  agonies  —  shot  again 
through  Quy  Darrell's  breast,  as  he 
looked  on  that  large,  most  respectable 
house,  and  remembered  his  hourly 
campaign  against  disgrace  I  He  has 
triumphed!  Death  fights  for  him: 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  last  scandal, 
a  cold,  caught  at  some  Vipont's  ball, 
became  fever;  and  so  from  that  door 
the  Black .  Horses  bore  away  the 
Bloomsbury  Dame,  ere  she  was  yet — 
the  fashion!  Happy  in  grief  the 
widower  who  mav,  with  confiding 
hand,  ransack  the  lost  wife's  harmless 
desk,  sure  that  no  thought  concealed 
from  him  in  life  will  rise  accusing 
from  the  treasured  papers!  But 
that  pale  proud  mourner,  hurrying 
the  eye  over  sweet-scented  hUletSf 
compelled,  in  very  justice  to  the  dead, 
to  convince  himself  that  the  mother 
of  his  children  w^  corrupt  only  at 
heart — that  the  Black  Horses  had 
come  to  the  door  in  time — and,  wretch- 
edly consoled  by  that  niggardly  con- 
viction, flmgmg  into  the  flames  the 
last  flimsy  tatters  on  which  his  hononc 
(rock-like  in  his  own  keeping)  had 
been  fluttering  to  and  fro  in  the 
charge  of  a  vam  treacherous  fooll 
Envy  you  tliat  mourner?  No!  not 
even  in  his  release.  Memory  is  not 
nailed  down  in  the  velvet  coOin  ;  and 
to  great  loyal  natures,  less  bitter  is 
the  memory  of  the  lost  when  hal- 
lowed by  tender  sadness,  than  when 
coupled  with  scorn  and  shame. 

The  wife  is  dead.  Dead,  too,  long 
years  ago,  the  Lothario !  The  world 
has  forgotten  them;  they, fade  out  of 
this  very  record  when  ye  turn  the 
page ;  no  influence,  no  bearing  have 
they  on  such  future  events  as  may 
mark  what  yet  rests  of  life  to  Guy 
Darrell.  But  as  he  there  stands  and 
gazes  into  space,  the  two  forms  are 
before  his  eve  as  distinct  as  if  living 
still  Slowly,  slowly  he  gazes  them 
down;  the  false  smiles  flicker  away 
from  their  feeble  lineaments;  woe 
and  terror  on  thefr  aspects— they 
sink,  they  shrivel,  they  dissolve  I 
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Goy  Daridl  tamed  hnrriedly 
from  the  large  houfle  *  in  the  great 
aqnare,  and,  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  reverie,  he  wandered  oat  of  his 
direct  way  homeward,  clear  and 
broad  thooffh  it  was,  and  did  not 
roose  himscuf  till  he  felt,  as  it  were, 
that  the  air  had  grown  darker ;  and 
looking  TagaeW  roond,  he  saw  that 
he  had  Btrayed  into  a  dim  masse  of 
lanes  and  passages.  He  paosed  under 
one  of  the  rare  lamp-posts,  gathering 
np  his  recoUectioDs  of  the  London  he 
had  so  long  qaitted,  and  donbtfol  for 
a  moment  or  two  which  tarn  to  take. 
Jast  then,  np  from  an  alley  fronting 
him  at  right  angles,  came  snllenly, 
warily,  a  tall,  sinewy,  ill-boding,  tat- 
terdemalion figure,  and  seeing  Dar- 
reli's  face  under  the  lamp,  halted  ab- 
rupt at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
passage  from  which  it  had  emerged — 
a  dark  form  filling  up  the  dark  aper* 
tare.  Does  that  ragged  wayfarer  re- 
cognise a  foe  by  the  imperfect  ray  of 
the  lamplight?  or  is  he  a  mere  Tulgar 
foo^>ad,  wno  is  doubting  whether  he 
shomd  spring  upon  a  prey  ?  Hostile 
his  look — ms  gesture  —  the  sudden 
cowering  down  of  the  strong  frame, 
as  if  for  a  bound  ;  but  still  he  is  ir^ 
lesolnte.  What  awes  him?  What 
awes  the  tiger,  who  would  obey  his 
blood-instinct,  without  fear,  in  his 
rash  on  the  Negro— the  Hindoo— -but 
who  halts  and  hesitates  at  sight  of 
the  white  man — the  lordly  son  of 
Europe?  DarreH's  eye  was  turned 
towards  the  dark  passage — ^towards 
the  dark  figure— carelessly,  neither 
recognising,  nor  fearing,  nor  defying 
-^carelessly,  as  at  any  harmless  ob- 
ject in  crowded  streets,  and  at  broad 
day.  Bat  while  that  eve  was  on  him, 
the  tatterdemalion  halted;  and,  in- 
deed, whatever  his  hostility,  or  irtiat- 
ever  his  daring,  the  siffht  of  Danrell 
took  him  by  so  sudden  a  surprise, 
that  he  could  not  at  once  re-collect 
his  thoughts,  and  determine  how  to 
approach  the  quiet  unconscious  man 
who,  in  reach  of  his  spring,  fronted 
bis  oyerwhehning  physical  strength 


with  the   habitual   air   of    digaiM 
command.     His    first    impulse    was 
that  of  violence ;  his  second  iaipube 
curbed  the   first.    But  Darrell  nam 
turns  quickly,  and  walks  straight  oo ; 
the  figure  quits  the  mouth    of  the 
passage,,  and  follows  with  a  long  and 
noiseless  stride.    It  has  neariy  gained 
Darrell.     With    what     intentt     A 
fierce   one,  perhaps — ^for    the   mtm% 
fSetce  is  sinister,  and  his  state  eTidentiy 
desperate — ^when   there   emerges   nn- 
expectedly    from    an     nglj-lookiqg 
court    Of  eibl  de   sac,  joat    between 
Darrell  and  his  pursuer,  a  slim,  loqg- 
backed,     buttoned-up,     weaseir&oed 
policeman.    The  policeman  eyes  the 
tatterdemali(m      instinctively,      tbea 
turns  his  glance  towards  the  solitBiy 
defenceless    gentleman    in    advance, 
and  walks  on,  keeping   himself  be- 
tween the  two.    The  tatterdemation 
stifles  an  impatient  curse.      Be    his 
purpose  force,  be  it  only  snpplicafcioo, 
be  it  colloquy  of  any  kind,  impoasible 
to  fulfil  it  while  that  policeman  is 
there.     True,  that  in  his   poweifal 
hands  he  could  have  dutehed    that 
slim,  long-backed  officer,  and  brakeo 
him  in  two  as  a  willow  wand«     Bat 
that  officer  is  the  Personation  of  Law, 
and  can  stalk  through  a  legtoo   of 
tatterdemalions  as  a  ferret  may  glide 
throueh  a  bam  full  of  rata  The  prow- 
ler feels  he  is  suspected.    Unknown  as 
yet  to  the  Lonaon  police,  he  has  no 
desire  to  invite  their  scrutiny.    He 
crosses  the  way ;  he  falls  bade ;  he 
follows   from   afiir.     The   policemao 
may  yet  turn  away  before  the  safer 
streets  of  the  metropolis  be  flamed. 
No ;  the  cursed  Incarnation  ci  Law, 
with  eyes  in  its  dim  back,  continneft 
its  dow  stride  at  the  heels  of  the  na- 
snsptdoua  Darrell.    The   more   soli- 
tary defiles  are  already  passed— now 
that  dim  lane,  with  its  dea^  wall  oo 
one  side.    By  the  dead  wall  ekaib 
the  prowler;  on  the  other  nde  still 
walks  The  Law.    Now— alas  for  the 
prowler  l—ehine   out   the   thorosdk- 
fares,  no  longer  dim  nor  deserted— 
Leicester    Square,  the    Haymarieei, 
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^all  Mall,  Carlton  Gardens;  Darrell 
9  at  his  door.  The  policeman  tarns 
harply  round.  There,  at  the  corner 
lear  the  learned  Clabbonse,  halts 
be  tatterdemalion.  Towards  the  tat- 
erdemalion  the  policeman  now  ad- 
'ances  quickly.  The  tatterdemalion 
3  quicker  still  —  fled  like  a  guilty 
bought 

B^k — ^back — ^back  into  that  maae 
»f  passages  and  courts— back  to  the 
Qouth  of  that  black  alley.  Th«re  be 
lalts  again.  Look  at  him.  He  has 
arrived  in  London  but  that  very 
iight,  afler  an  absence  of  more  than 
bar  years.  He  has  arrived  from  the 
lea-side  on  foot;  see,  his  shoes  are 
warn  into  holes.  He  has  not  yet 
bund  a  shelter  for  the  night  He  had 
>een  directed  towards  that  quarter, 
hroDged  with  adventarers,  native 
ind  foreign,  for  a  shelter,  safe,  if 
qualid.  It  is  somewhere  near  that 
:oart,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he 
itands.  He  looks  round,  the  police- 
nan  is  baffled,  the  coast  clear.  He 
iteals  forth,  and  pauses  under  the 
lame  gaslight  as  that  under  which 
j^ay  Darrell  had  paused  before — nn- 
ler  the  same  gaslight,  under  the  same 
itars.  From  some  recess  in  his  rags  he 
Iraws  forth  a  larffe,  dbtauaed,  distend- 
id  pocketbook— last  relic  of  sprucer 
lays— leather  of  dainty  morocco,  once 
elaborately  tooled,  patent  springs, 
airy  lock,  fit  receptacle  for  bank- 
lotes,  billets-doux^  memoranda  of  debts 
)f  honour,  or  pleasurable  engage- 
nents.  Now  how  worn,  tamuhed, 
greasy,  rapscallion-like,  the  costly 
>auble !  Filled  with  what  motley  un- 
oyable  contents— stale  pawn-tickets 
>f  foreign  monU  de  puti,  pledges 
lever  henceforth  to  be  redeemed; 
icrawls  by  yillanoos  hands  m  thievish 
lieroglyphics ;  ugl^  implemeoto  re* 
placing  the  malachite  penknife,  the 
golden  toothpick,  the  jewelled  pen- 
^ilcase,  once  so  neatly  set  within 
.heir  satin  lappets.  Ugly  imple* 
uents,  indeed  —  a  file,  a  gimlet, 
loaded  dice.  Pell-mell,  with  such 
more  hideous  and  recent  contents, 
iishonoured  evidenoes  of  gaudier 
summer  life  — looks  of  ladier  hair, 
love-notes  treasured  mechanicaHy, 
Qot  from  amorous  sentiment^  but 
perhaps  from  some  vague  idea  that 
ihey  might  be  of  use  if  those  who 
save  the  locks  or  wrote « the  notes 


diould  be  raised  in  fortune,  and  could 
buy  back  the  memorials  of  shame. 
Diving  amidst  the^  miscellaneous 
documents  and  treasures,  the  prow- 
ler's hand  rested  on  some  old  letters, 
in  clerk-like  fair  oaligraphy,  tied 
round  with  a  dirty  string,  and  on 
them,^in  another  and  fresher  writing, 
a  scrap  that  contained  an  address 
—'*  Samuel  Adolphus  Poole,  Bsq., 
Alhambra  Villa,  Regent's  Park.''  ''To- 
morrow, Nix  my  Dolly ;  to-morrow," 
muttered  the  tatterdemalion;  '*but 
to-night ; — ^plague  on  it,  where  is  the 
other  blackguard's  direction?  Ah, 
here — "  And  he  extracted  from  the 
thievish  scrawls  a  peculiarly  thievish* 
looking  hierofflvph.  Now,  as  he  lifts 
it  up  to  read  by  the  gaslight,  survey 
him  well.  Do  you  not  know  him? 
Is  it  possible?  What!  the  brilliant 
sharper  I  The  ruffian  exquisite  I  Jasper 
Loselv  1  Oan  it  be?  Once  before,  in 
the  nelds  of  Fawley,  we  beheld  him 
out  at  elbows,  seedy,  shabby,  ragged. 
But  then  it  was  the  decay  of  a  fop- 
pish spendthrift — clothes  distained, 
ill-asBorted,  yet  still  of  fine  doih; 
shoes  in  holes,  yet  still  pearl-coloured 
brodequins.  But  now  it  is  the  decay  of 
no  foppish  spendthrift;  the  rags  are 
not  of  fine  oloth ;  the  tattered  shoes 
are  not  brodequins.  The  man  has 
Allien  far  below  the  politer  grades  of 
knavery,  in  which  the  sharper  affects 
the  bean.  And  the  countenance,  as 
we  last  saw  it,  if  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  fiKtWer  beauty,  was  still  incontes- 
tably  handsoma  What  with  vigour, 
and  health,  and  animal  spirits,  then 
on  the  aspect  still  lingered  light; 
now,  from  corruption,  the  light  itself 
was  gone.  In  tnat  herculean  consti- 
tution excess  of  all  kiods  had  at 
length  forced  its  ravage,  and  the  ra* 
vage  was  visible  in  the  ruined  fitcsL 
TIm  once  sparkling  eye  was  dull  and 
blood-shot  The  colours  of  the  dieek, 
once  clear  and  vivid,  to  which  fiery 
drink  had  only  sent  the  blood  in  a 
warmer  glow,  were  now  of  a  leadea 
dulness,  relieved  but  by  broken 
streaks  of  angry  red— like  gleams  of 
flame  stmggling  through  gathered 
smoka  The  profile,  once  slurp  and 
delicate  like  Apollo's,  was  now  con- 
ffased  in  its  swollen  outline;  a  few 
years  mora  and  it  wonki  be  |pross  as 
that  of  SileDUS-— the  nostrils,  dis- 
tended   with    incipient    carbuncles^ 
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which  betray  the  gnawicg  faog  that 
alcohol  fiistefts  into  the  hver.  £?il 
passions  bad  destroyed  the  oatlioe  of 
the  ODce  beaatiful  lips,  arched  as  a 
Cupid's  bow.  The  eideliog,  loweriog, 
viUaoous  expression  which  had  for- 
merly been  bat  occasional,  was  now 
habitual  and  heightened.  It  was  the 
look  of  the  bison  before  it  gore?.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  even  yet  on  the 
countenance  there  lingered  the  trace 
of  that  lavish  favdar  bestowed  on  it 
by  nature.  An  artist  would  still  have 
said,  ''How  handsome  that  ragga- 
muffin  must  have  beenT'  And  true 
is  it  also,  that  there  was  yet  that 
about  the  bearing  of  the  man,  which 
contrasted  his  squalor,  and  seemed 
to  say  that  he  had  not  been  bom  to 
wear  rags,  and  loiter  at  midnight 
amongst  the  haunts  of  thieves.  Nay, 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  have 
been  as  incredulous  now,  if  told  that 
the  wild  outlaw  before  you  had  some 
claim  by  birth  or  by  nurture  to  the 
rank  of  gentleman,  as  you  would,  had 
you  seen  the  gay  spendthrift  in  his 
gaudy  day.  For  then  he  seemed  be- 
k)w,  and  now  he  seemed  above,  the 
grade  in  which  he  took  place.  And 
all  this  made  his  aspect  yet  more 
sinister,  and  the  impression  that  he 
was  dangerous  yet  more  profound. 
Muscular  strength  often  remains  to 
a  powerful  frame  long  after  the  con- 
stitution is  undermined,  and  Jasper 
Losdy's  frame  was  still  that  of  a 
formidable  athlete ;  nay,  its  strength 
was  yet  more  apparent  now  that  the 
shoulders  and  limbs  had  increased  in 
bulk,  than  when  it  was  half-disguised 
in  the  lissom  symmetry  of  exquisite 
proportion— less  active,  less  supple, 
less  capable  of  endurance,  but  with 
more  crushing  weight  in  its  rush  or 
its  blow.  It  was  the  figure  in  which 
brute  force  seems  so  to  predominate 
that  in  a  savage  state  it  would  have 
worn  a  crown-J-the  figure  which  se- 
cures command  and  authority  in  all 
societies  where  force  alon^  gives  the 
law.  Thus,  under  the  gaslight  and 
QDder  the  stars,  stood  the  terrible 
animal — a   strong   man   embruted — 

"  SOUVIBNS  TOI     DB     TA     GaBRIELLB." 

— There,  still  uneffaced,  though  the 
gold-threads  are  all  tarnished  and 
raeged,  are  the  ominous  words  on  the 
silk  of  the  she-devil's  love-token! 
«-*  Tasper  has  now  inspected  tiie 


direction  on  the  pap^  he  held  to  tk 
lamp-light,  and,  satisfy  iDg  himKT 
that  he  was  in  the  right  quarter,  re- 
stored the  paper  to  the  balky  dis- 
tended pocketbook,  and  walked  ^- 
lenly  on  towards  the  court  from 
which  had  emerged  the  poheeou 
who  had  crossed  his  prowling  diaae. 

"It  is  the  most  infernal  diame,"* 
said  Losely  between  his  grinded  te^ 
<*that  I  should  be  driven  to  tbex 
wretched  dens  ^r  a  lodging,  wbik 
that  man  who  ought  to  feel  bomui  t» 
maintain  i^e  should  be  roUiog  ia 
wealth,  and  cottoned  up  in  a  p^ace. 
But  he  shall  fork  out  Sophy  mo^ 
be  hunted  up.  I  will  clothe  her  ia 
rags  like  these.  She  shall  sit  at  ha 
street-door.  I  will  shame  the  raiseHT 
hunks.  But  how  track  the  giri? 
Have  I  no  other  hold  over  him  ?  (^ 
I  send  Dolly  Poole  to  him?  How 
addled  my  brains  are ! — want  of  food 
— want  of  sleep.  Is  this  the  place? 
Peuhl— " 

Thus  murmuring  he  now  readied 
the  arch  of  the  court,  and  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  its  gloom.     A  few  strids, 
and  he  came  into  a  square  open  ipaee, 
only  lighted  by  the  skies.     A  house. 
larger  than  the  rest,  which  were  of  tfe 
meanest  order,  stood  somewhat  back, 
occupying  nearly  one  side  of  the  qoad- 
rangle— old,  dingv,  dilapidated.     At 
the  door  of  this  Louse  stood  another 
man,  applying  his    latchkey  to   the 
lock.    As  Losely  approached,  the  mas 
turned  quickly,  half   in  fear,  half  ia 
menace — a  small,  very  tlun,  impish- 
looking  man,  with  p^^iarly  resdeas 
features  that  seem^  trying  to   nm 
away  from  his  &ce.  Thin  as  he  wa&  he 
looked  all  skin  and  no  bones — ^a  goblin 
of  a  man  whom  it  would  not  astos- 
ish  you  to  hear  could  creep  throo^ 
a  keyhole.    Seeming  still  more  abh 
dowy  and  impalpable  by  his  slight, 
thin,  sable  dress,  not  of  cloth,  bat  a 
sort  of  stufif  like  alpaca.    Nor  was  that ' 
dress  ragged,   nor,  as   seen   but  ia 
starlight,  did  it  look  worn  or  shabby; 
still  you  had  but  to  glance  at  tte 
creature  to  feel  that  it  was  a  diOd 
in  the  same  Family  of  Night  as  ths 
ragged  felcm  that  towered  by  its  ode. 
The  two  outlaws  stared  at  each  other. 
*'  CuttsT'  said  Losdy,  in  the  old  rol- 
licking voice,  bat  in  a  hoorsery  roi^ 
er  key—**  Cuttg,  my  boy,  here  I  an, 
welcome  Ale  P 
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"Whatl  General  Jaa.  T  returned 
Gntts,  in  a  tone  which  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  respectfal  awe,  and  then 
proceeded  to  ponr  out  a  series  of 
qnestions  in  a  mysterions  langnage, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  and 
abridged :  ^  How  long  have  yon 
been  in  England ;  how  has  it  fared 
with  yon?  yon  seem  very  badly  off? 
coming  here  to  hide?  nothing  very 
bad,  I  hope  ?  what  is  it  V 

Jasper  answered  in  the  same  lan- 
gaage,  though  with  less  practised 
mastery  of  it^and  with  that  consti- 
tutional levity  which,  whatever  the 
time  or  circumstance,  occasionally 
gave  a  strange  sort  of  wit,  or  queer, 
uncanny,  devil-me-care  vein  of  droll- 
er7,  to  his  modes  of  expression. 

'*  Three  months  of  the  worst  luck 
man  ever  had  —  a  row  with  the 
gem-d'armes — long  story — three  of 
our  pals  seized — ^affair  of  the  galleys 
for  thevBu  I  suspect  —  French  frogs 
can't  seize  me — ^fricasseed  one  or  two 
of  them — ^broke  away— crossed  the 
country — reached  the  coast — found 
an  honest  smuggler— landed  off  Sus- 
sex with  a  few  other  kegs  of  brandy 
— remembered  you  —  preserved  the 
address  you  gave  me — and  conde- 
scend to  this  rat-hole  for  a  night  or 
so.  Let  me  in— knock  up  somebody 
— break  open  the  larder — I  want  to 
eat  —  I  am  famished — I  should  have 
eaten  you  by  this  time,  only  there's 
nothing  on  your  bones." 

The  little  man  opened  the  door — 
a  passage  black  as  Erebus.  ''Give 
me  your  hand.  General,"  Jasper  was 
led  through  the  pitchy  gloom  for  a 
few  yards;  then  the  guide  found  a 
gas-cock,  and  the  place  broke  sud- 
denly into  light  A  dirl^  narrow 
staircase  on  one  side;  facing  it,  a 
sort  of  lobby,  in  which  an  open  door 
showed  a  long  sanded  parlour,  like 
that  in  public-houses— several  tables, 
benches,  the  walls  whitewashed,  but 
adorned  with  sundry  ingenious  de- 
signs made  by  charcoal  or  the 
smoked  ends  of  clay-pipes.  A  strong 
smell  of  stale  tobacco  and  of  gin  ana 
rum.  Another  gasllgbt^  swinging 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  sprang 
into  light  as  Outts  touched  the  tap- 
cock. 

"Wait  here,"  said  the  guide.  '»I 
will  go  and  get  vou  some  supper." 

**  And  some  brandy,"  said  Jasper. 

vou 


"Of  course." 

The  bravo  threw  himself  at  length 
on  one  of  the  tables,  and,  closing  nis 
eyes,  moaned.  His  vast  strength  had 
become  acquainted  with  physical 
pain.  In  its  stout  knots  and  fibres, 
aches  and  sharp  twinges,  the  dra- 
gon-teeth of  which  had  been  sown 
years  ago  in  revels  or  brawls,  which 
then  seemed  to  bring  but  innocuous 
joy  and  easy  triumph,  now  began  to 
gnaw  and  grind.  Bat  when  Outts 
reappeared  with  coarse  viands  and 
the  brandy-bottle,  Jasper  shook  off 
the  sense  of  pain,  as  does  a  woanded 
wild  beast  that  can  still  devour ;  and 
after  regaling  fast  and  ravenously,  he 
emptied  half  the  bottle  at  a  draught, 
ana  felt  himself  restored  and  fresh. 

"  Shall  ^ou  fling  yourself  amongst 
the  swell  tellows  who  hold  their  clab 
here,  General?"  asked  Outts;  *' 'tis 
a  bad  trade,  every  year  it  gets  worse. 
Or  have  you  not  some  higher  game 
in  your  eye  ?" 

**I  have  higher  game  in  my  eye. 
One  bird  I  marked  down  this  very 
night.  But  that  may  be  slow  work, 
and  uncertain.  I  have  in  this  pocket- 
book  a  bank  to  draw  upon  mean- 
while." 

"How?— forged  French  liUets  de 
hanqw — dangerous."  * 

"Pooh!— better  than  that— letters 
which  prove  theft  against  a  respect- 
able rich  man." 

**  Ah,  you  expect  hush-money  ?" 

<*  Exactly  so.  I  have  good  friends 
in  London." 

"Among  them,  I  suppose,  that 
affectionate  'adopted  mother'  who 
would  have  kept  you  in  such  order." 

"Thousand  thunders!  I  hope\not. 
I  am  not  a  superstitious  man,  but  I 
fear  that  woman  as  if  she  were  a 
witch,  and  I  believe  she  is  one.  You 
remember  black  Jean,  whom  we 
called  Sans  calotte.  He  would  have 
filled  a  churchyard  with  his  own 
brats  for  a  five-firanc  piece ;  but  he 
would  not  have  crossed  a  churchyard 
alone  at  night  for  a  thousand  Naps. 
Well,  that  woman  to  me  is  what  a 
churchyard  was  to  black  Jean.  No ; 
if  she  IS  in  London,  I  have  but  to  go 
to  her  house  and  say,  ^  Food,  shelter, 
money ;'  and  I  would  rather  ask  Jack 
Ketch  for  a  rope." 

"How  do  you  account  for  it.  Gen- 
eral?   She  does  not  beat  yon— she  Is 
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not  yonr  wife.  I  have  seen  maoy  a 
stoat  fellow,  who  woald  stand  fire 
without  blinkiogi  show  the  white 
feather  at  a  scold's  tongue;  Bat  then 
he  most  be  spliced  to  her — ^** 

*'  Oatts,  that  griffin  does  not  scold 
— she  preaches.  She  wants  to  make 
me  spooney,  Catts — she  talks  of  my 
young  days,  Catts — she  wants  to 
blight  me  into  what  she  calls  an 
honest  man,  Cutts;  —  the  virtuous 
dodge  1  She  snubs  and  cows  me, 
and  frightens  me  out  of  my  wits, 
Gutts.  For  I  do  believe  that  the 
witch  is  determined  to  have  me,  body 
and  soul,  and  to  marry  me  some  day 
in  spite  of  myself,  Gutts.  And  if  ever 
you  see  me  about  to  be  clutched  in 
those  horrible  paws,  poison  me  with 
ratsbane,  or  knock  me  on  the  head, 
Guttsi" 

The  little  man  laughed  a  little 
laugh,  sharp  and  elritch,  at  the  strange 
cowardice  of  the  stalwart  daredevil. 
JBut  Jasper  did  not  echo  the  laugh. 

"Hushr'  be  said  timidly,  ''and 
let  me  have  a  bed,  if  you  can ;  I  have 
not  slept  in  one  for  a  week,  and  my 
nerves  are  shaky." 

The  imp  lighted  a  candle-end  at 
the  gas-lamp,  and  conducted  Losely 
up  the  stairs  to  his  own*  sleeping- 
room,  which  was  less  comfortless 
than  might  be  supposed.  He  resigned 
his  bed  to  the  wanderer,  who  flung 
himseir  on  it,  rags  and  all.  But  sleep 
was  no  more  at  his  command  than  it 
is  at  a  king's. 

•*Why  the did   you   talk  of 

that  witch?"  he  cried  peevishly  to 
Gutts,  who  was  composing  himself 
to  rest  on  the  floor.  "I  swear  I 
fancy  I  feel  her  sitting  on  my  chest 
like  a  nightmare." 

Re  turned  with  a  vehemence  which 
shook  the  walls,  and  wrapt  the  cover- 
ed round  him,  plunging  his  head  into 
its  folds.  Strange  though  it  seem  to 
the  novice  in  human  natore,— to  Jas- 
per Losely  the  woman  who  had  so 
long  lived  but  for  one  object— vi&  to 
save  him  from  the  gibbet^  was  as  his 
evil  genius,  his  hiMmting  fiend.  He 
had  conceived  a  profound  terror  of 
her,  from  the  moment  he  perceived 
that  she  was  resolutely  bent  upon 
making  him  honest  He  had  broken 
from  her  years  ago — fled— remmed 
his  evil  courses  —  hid  himsdf  from 
herein  vam.    Wherever  he  went, 


there  went  she.  He  might  baffle  Ot 
police,  not  her.  Hanger  had  ofta 
forced  him  to  accept  her  aii  As 
soon  as  he  received  it,  he  hid  frM 
her  again,  burying  himself  deeps 
and  deeper  in  the  mud,  like  a  pe7» 
onted  tench.  He  aasooiated  her  Ua 
with  all  the  ill-luck  that  had  befalla 
him.  Several  times  bobm  villuwe 
scheme  on  which  he  had  oounted  to 
make  his  fortune,  had  been  baffled  in 
the  most  mysterious  way ;  and  j« 
when  baffled — and  there  seemed  do 
choice  but  to  cut  his  own  throat  « 
some  one  else's  —  up  tuned  gria 
Arabella  Grane,  in  the  iroD-gny 
gown,  and  with  the  iron-grqr  ringleti 
—hatefully,  awfully  beneficent -^  of* 
fering  food,  shelter,  gold — and  soai 
demoniacal,  honourable  work.  Ofta 
had  he  been  in  imminent  peril  firon 
watohfnl  law  or  treacherous  acoon- 

Elice.  She  had  warned  and  saved 
im  as  she  had  saved  him  from  tbe 
fell  Gabrielle  Desmarets,  who,  u- 
able  to  bear  the  sentence  of  penal 
servitude,  after  a  long  procesBde 
fended  with  astonishing  skill,  tad 
enlisting  the  romantic  sympathies  of 
young  France,  had  contrived  to 
esci^M  into  another  world  by  meus 
of  a  subtle  poison  concealed  about 
her  duUngy'te  person,  and  which  Bbe 
had  prepared  years  ago  with  her  owb 
bloodless  hands,  and  no  doubt  sekB- 
tifically  tested  its  e£fect  on  otbeni 
The  cobra  capella  is  gone  at  Itft! 
*<  SouviefnAoi  ds  ta  GahridW  0 
Jasper  Losely!  But  why  AnbeDa 
Grane  should  thus  continoe  to  watch 
over  him  whom  she  no  longer  pro- 
fessed to  love— how  she  shoald  tbss 
have  acquired  the  gift  of  ubiqoitj 
and  the  power  to  save  hha^ttfa 
Losely  could  not  conjectare.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  to  him  weird 
and  supernatural.  Most  tnily  did 
he  say  that  she  had  cowed  him.  He 
had  often  longed  to  strangle  ber; 
when  absent  from  her,  had  ofieo 
resolved  upon  that  act  of  ffiititnde. 
The  moment  he  came  in  sight  of  ber 
stem,  haggard  fiace — her  pienifift 
lurid  eyes — the  moaaent  be  bend 
her  slow,  dry  voiee  in  sooe  wk 
sentences  as  these  —  ''Again  ^ 
come  to  me  in  your  trouble,  ^ 
ever  shall.  Am  I  not  still  as  J^ 
mother,  but  with  a  wife's  fideli^i 
till  death  us  do  part?    Thm  is  the 
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portrait  of  what  you  were—look  at 
it,  Jtfper.  Now  tarn  to  the  glass — 
see  what  yoa  are.  Think  of  the  fate 
of  Qabrielle  Desmarets  I  But  for  me 
what,  long  since,  had  been  your 
own  ?  But  I  will  save  you,  I  have 
sworn  it.  You  shall  be  wax  in  these 
hands  at  'last;" — the  moment  that 
voice  '  thus  claimed  and  insisted  on 
redeeming  him,  the  mfifian  felt  a  cold 
shudder — his  courage  oozed  —  be 
could  no  more  have  nerved  his  arm 
against  her  than  a  Thug  would  have 
lifted  his  against  the  dire  goddess  of 
his  murderous  Bupe(^tition.  Jasper 
could  not  resist  a  belief  that  the  life 
of  this  dreadful  protectress  was, 
somehow  or  other,  made  essential  to 
bis — ^that,  were  she  to  die»  be  should 
perish  in  some  ghastly  and  preter- 
natural expiation.  But  for  the  last 
few  months  he  had,  at  length,  escaped 
from  her — diving  so  low,  so  deep  into 
the  mud,  that  even  her  net  could  not 
mesh  him.    Hence,  perhaps,  the  im- 
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minence  of  the  perils  from  which  he 
had  so  narrowly  escaped— hence  the 
nttemess  of  his  present  destitution. 
But  man,  however  vile,  whatever  his 
peril,  whatever  his  destitution,  was 
born  free,  and  loves  liberty.  Liberty 
to  go  to  Satan  in  his  own  way  was 
to  Jasper  Loeely  a  supreme  blessing 
compared  to  that  benignant  compas- 
sionate enpiatiage,  with  its  relenUess 
eye  and  restraining  hand.  Alas  and 
aJas!  Deem  not  this  perversity  un- 
natural in  that  headstrong  self-de- 
stroyer I  How  many  are  there  whom 
not  a  grim  hard-featured  Arabella 
Crane,  but  the  long-suffering,  divine, 
omniscient,  gentle  Providence  itself, 
seeks  to  warn,  to  aid,  to  save — and 
is  shunned,  and  loathed,  and  fled 
fW>m,  as  if  it  were  an  evil  genius! 
How  many  are  there  who  fear  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  being  made 
good  in  spite  of  themselves? — how 
many  ? — who  can  count  them  ? 


FBOM  SPAIN  TO  PIEDMONT. 


When  last  I  wrote  to  you,  oh 
fibooy,  it  was  from  the  banks  of  the 
Manzanares ;  I  resume  my  pen  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Po.  Those,  when 
I  left  them,  bordered  a  tiny  stream- 
let, daily  dwindling  under  the  double 
suction  of  a  fierce  sun  and  a  thirsty 
sand ;  between  these,  as  I  write,  the 
waters  rush  swift,  deep,  and  troubled 
over  their  rugged  bed,  dashing  down 
rocky  ledges,  circling  and  foaming 
round  snowcapped  islets.  Spain  in 
July  was  true  to  its  torrid  reputation ; 
Italy,  m  February,  is  faithless  to  its 
fame  as  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Frequent  change  of  place  is  the 
destiny  and  duty  of  your  Vedette; 
and  generally  by  the  straightest  line, 
and  with  lictle  pause,  he  speeds  his 
way  from  point  to  point.  This  time 
he  must  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  and 
accompany  him  on  a  more  oircnitoos 
and  desultory  march.  The  start  was 
a  joyful  one.  Of  all  the  (»4>ita]s, 
whence  men  desire  to  escape  in  sum- 
mer, Madrid  is  surely  that  whence 
departure  is  most  urgent  Of  all  the 
parched  cities  in  which  human  beings 
ever  passed  July  and  August,  and 
lived,  it  assuredly  is  the  most  sooroh- 


ed,  arid,  leafless,  and  calcined.  The 
nights  are  so  short  and  hot  that  the 
earth  never  cools— ;Lhe  tiles  on  the 
house-tops  glow  in  the  glare — ^the 
visible  heat  quivers  over  the  ground 
— the  insidious  white  dust  provokes 
dire  ophthalmia — the  rarified  air  of 
the  elevated  and  blazing  plateau  ir- 
ritates every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the 
human  frame.  In  Madrid  you  are 
not  melted  and  made  languid,  as  by 
the  heat  of  most  other  places,  but  you 
are  baked,  high-dried,  and  your  nerves 
are  strained  Uke  fiddle-strmgs.  The 
pinguid  portion  of  your  body  is  ex- 
hausted by  some  mvsterious  process, 
until  you  become  all  bodPand  ten- 
don and  tightly  stretched  skin,  and 
you  get  to  feel  quite  brittle,  and  go 
about  in  a  state  of  morbid  apprehen- 
sion lest  somebody  should  run  against 
you  and  crack  you.  The  houses  are 
saturated  with  heat;  beds  are  voted  a 
nuisance,  and  you  prefer  a  plank 
to  a  blanket-— a  tightly-etnffed  pail- 
lasse to  cushions  of  feathers :  every- 
thing eatable  and  drinkable  is  dried 
up,  faded,  tepid,  or  in  some  way  nau- 
seous. The  vegetables,  brought  from 
afar,  would  be  ohBOOunoed  by  a  Coven* 
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gardener  as  fit  only  for  the  dang* 
heap ;  and  yoa  most  eat  your  mnttOQ 
as  toagh  as  boot-leather  if  yon  will 
not  have  it  higher  than  venison.  You 
live  ohiefly  on  liquids,  and  ingurgi- 
tate oceans  of  iced  drinks;  but  even 
the  ice — or  rather  snow — tor  that  is 
the  substitute  for  it  in  Madrid — ^be- 
comes, at  that  time  of  year,  unworthy 
of  the  name,  and  has  little  coolness 
left  in  it.  A.  certain  portion  of  the 
aborigines  contrive  to  support  life 
under  this  complication  of  trials ;  but 
the  flit  is  general  amongst  all  who  can 
IXet  away;  and  by  the  middle  of 
summer  the  clubs  are  deserted,  the 
theatres  closed,  and  the  number  of 
dogs  in  Madrid  has  greatly  diminished, 
those  intelligent  quadrupeds  hav- 
ing wandered  away  from  the  sultry 
ahadeless  capital  in  search  of  water 
to  drink  and  a  bush  to  lie  under.  So 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  nobody  left  to 
converse  with. 

These  things  duly  considered,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  it  was  with  de- 
light, as  intense  as  the  prevailing 
heat,  that  I  received,  soon  after  the 
departure  of  my  last  despatch  to  you, 
the  route  for  France,  and  that  I  in- 
stantly sallied  forth  in  quest  of  a 
conveyance,  proposbg,  if  possible,  to 
start  next  morning.  But  in  Spain, 
stage^oachiog,  like  many  other  things, 
is  managed  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to 
the  country.  At  Madrid,  in  summer, 
the  supply  by  no  means  meets  the 
demand,  and  fieimilies  anxious  to  get 
north'  are  sometimes  detained  until 
the  journey  is  scarcely  worth  making. 
The  prudent,  whose  plans  are  fixed, 
secure  places  weeks,  and  even  months, 
.  beforehand  ;  but  persons  compelled  to 
start  on  a  sudden  are  often  greatly 
embarrassed.  Posting  in  the  Pen- 
insula is  troublesome  work ;  and, 
out  of  cdlbideration  for  the  ill- paid 
postmasters,  the  number  of  orders 
frraoted  for  horses  is  very  limited. 
Bail-less  Spain  still  continues,  and 
may  long  remain,  the  most  incon- 
venient conntry  in  Europe  to  travel 
through.  In  summer  it  is  common 
to  see  advertisements  in  the  Madrid 
papers,  offering  high  premiums  for 
places  by  mail  or  diligence,  but  ofbm 
in  vain.  As  a  solitary  traveller,  how- 
ever, not  particular  about  the  nature 
or  compartment  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  1  should  journey,  I  trusted  to 


find  a  nook.  The  mail  had  no  plaea 
for  a  month  to  come;  the  diligenca 
were  booked  fall  inside  and  oot  for 
nearly  as  long,  and  there  were  appli- 
cations from  living  subjects  to  be 
taken  as  luggage  on  the  roof.  I  would 
have  gone  round  by  SaragosBa, 
a  long  and  wearisome  route,  bat  the 
coaches  to  that  city  were  engaged  for 
the  next  ^hree  weeks.  I  began  to  de> 
liberate  on  the  propriety  of  rtdiag— > 
not  very  pleasant  in  that  blarang 
weather,  over  Spanish  roads,  and  is 
Spanish  saddles — when,  luckily,  a 
place  fell  vacant  in  a  diligence  pro- 
ceeding to  Bayonoe  by  way  of  Soria 
and  Pampeluna. 

For  persons  who  are  not  nice  about 
provender,  the  Soria  route  ia  plea- 
santer  than  the  more  usual  one  hj 
Burgos,  since  one  sooner  escapes  from 
the  dreary  and  desolate  plains  of  Cas^ 
tile,  where  everything  one  b^oldi, 
landscapes  and  houses*,  men's  faces  and 
clothes,  are  of  one  monotonous  brown 
and  sun-baked  tint  But  aJ  though 
inns  in  Spain  generally  afford  but 
poor  entertainment,  the  doubt  may 
be  permitted,  whether,  on  any  road 
in  that  most  backward  oountrr  ol 
Europe,  more  villanous  baitlng-plaeei 
are  to  be  met  with  than  those  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Pampeluna.  The 
heat,  however,  in  the  latter  half  of 
last  July,  was  such  as  to  leave  little 
appetite  even  for  more  temptiog 
viands  than  those  detestable  venttu 
afforded.  As  everywhere  in  Spain, 
good  chocolate  and  exodlent  while 
bread  were  always  to  be  obtuned; 
and  with  these,  the  favourite  refresh- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  of  idiich  thej 
never  weary,  any  more  than  the 
Frenchman  does  of  his  coffie,  or  the 
Englishman  of  his  tea,  the  foreigner 
will  do  wisely  to  content  himself 
when  travelling  in  that  season  and  in 
that  country.  Anything  hotter  than 
the  whole  of  that  sixty-five  honn* 
journey  I  do  not  rememba*  to  han 
felt  It  was  iMdnful  to  witness  the 
perspuing  agonies  of  the  women,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  occnnams 
of  the  interior  and  rotunda  of  the 
diligence.  There  was  one  corpulent 
Madrilenian  matron  (Spanish  women, 
after  a  certain  age,  are  much  indiaed 
to  obesity),  with  a  yellow  skin,  a  alroqg 
mustache,  and  formidable  eyebrons, 
but  inclining  to  ealvity  as  itguM 
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her  head,  who,  I  thought,  miiBt  have  years  previonsly  he  had  laid  ^ide 
given  up  the  ghost  before  reaching  the  clerical  robe,  and  had  taken  up 
her  destination.  She  had  a  shioing  the  sabre  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
skin,  and  round  her  apoplectic-look-  Don  Oarlos.  He  related  many  in- 
iog  neck,  many  roHs  of  fat,  which  cidents  of  the  war,  which,  from  the 
soon  got  mnch  begrimed  by  the  dust  lips  of  one  who  had  witnessed  or 
of  the  road  Whenever  I  got  down  borne  a  part  in  them,  possessed  an 
at  the  relays,  she  was  sore  to  be  lean-  interest  they  might  perhaps  lose 
ing  with  her  fat  flabby  cheek  againsi^  upon  paper.  One  or  two  anecdotes, 
the  side  of  tho  window,  moaning  however,  appeared  to  me  so  charao- 
piteoasly,  and  dabbling  heavily  with  teristic  as  to  be  worth  retaining, 
eao-de-cologne,  aod  every  few  leagues  Don  Greronimo  (it  was  the  priest's 
she  had  a  faintiog-fit  Her  has-  name)  bad  been  with  Zumalacarregai 
baud,  a  wizened,  grizzled  little  Span-  early  in  the  war,  when  Lord  Eliot 
iard,  seemed  used  to  her  ways,  and-  was  sent  to  Biscay,  and  succeeded  in 
took  no  heed  of  her  miseries,  beguii-  making  the  convention  that  •  bears 
ing  his  time  by  the  perpetual  fab-  his  niune,  and  that  gave  a  more 
rication  and  consumption  of  paper  merciful  character  to  the  strife  which 
cigars,  which  profitable  and  Intel-  had  commenced  with  thd  cry  of  ^  no 
lectual  occupation  — and  possibly  quarter."  To  the  mountain  camp  of 
also  an  iosnflioient  recognition  of  the  tlie  royalist  chief,  the  English  lord, 
virtues  of  soap — had  brought  bis  with  justifiable  mistrust  of  its  re- 
finger-tips  to  the  tint  of  a  cocoa-nut  sources,  and  a  true  Eoglishman's 
Two  daughters,  miniatures  of  their  care  for  the  creature  comforts,  took 
mother,  and  like  her  incliniug  to  with  him  a  string  of  mules,  well 
embonpoint;  a  young  officer,  who  laden  with  provisions.  Zumalacar- 
flirted  iodifierently  with  one  or  other  regui  was  shocked  at  this.  '*  What  I** 
of  the  sisters ;  a  lady's-maid,  and  a  he  exclaimed  to  bis  officers,  amongst 
poodle  (the  latter  very  large,  tail- less,  whom  were  then  to  be  found  some 
slightly  mangy,  and  of  flea-bitten  of  the  best  soldiers  and  best  blood  in 
aspect),  completed  the  party  in  the  Spain,  *<  does  he  think  we  are  starv- 
iDterior,  amongst  which  I  sincerely  iog  ?  We  will  show  him  the  eon- 
tbauked  my  guardian  angel  for  not  trary.**  The  fact  was,  that,  what- 
faaviog  placed  me.  I  hs^  been  so  ever  their  deficiencies  in  various  re- 
fortanate  as  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  spects,  in  arms,  uniforms,  and  money, 
caupty  and  still  more  lucky  did  I  the  Oarlists,  holding  some  of  the 
deem  myself  in  having  two  lean  and  most  fertile  valleys  of  Biscay  and 
intelligent  companions,  who  took  Navarre,  and  bavins^  the  population 
little  room,  discoursed  agreeably,  enturely  in  their  favour,  and  devoted 
smoked  moderately,  and  spat  not  at  to  the  king,  were  then,  and  during 
all.  One  of  them,  a  priest,  was  at  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  abnn-. 
fifht  taciturn,  as  is  not  uncommon  dantly  supplied  with  food,  and  lived, 
with  men  of  his  cloth  and  county,  indeed,  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Zuma- 
He  was  tall,  wiry,  and  hard-featured,  lacarregni  was  put  upon  his  mettle 
near  upon  fifty,  with  a  furrowed  by  the  sumpter-mules  of  the  British 
brow,  and  of  ascetic  aspect — the  very  envoy.  He  ordered  a  dinner  to  be 
model  of  a  Spanish  priest,  as  Velas-  prepared  at  Segura,  his  native  town, 
quez  has  painted  many.  When  a  m  honour  of  Lord  Eliot  He  had 
Utile  courtesy  and  attention,  the  three  capital  Gnipuzcoan  cooks  ;*  and, 
offer  of  a  cigar,  and  one  or  two  com-  that  the  service  might  be  worthy  of 
pliments  paid  to  his  country,  had  the  fare,  he  borrowed  plate  from  aU 
fared  him  oat  of  his  reserve  and  the  country  round.  It  was  willingly 
into  conversation,  he  proved  to  be  a  and  abundantly  contributed  ;  and, 
man  of  the  world,  and  of  education  probably,  so  motley  and  remarkable 
sach  as  is  not  often  found  amongst  a  dinner-service  was  never  before  or 
Spanish  churchmen.  He  had  led  an  since  got  together.  Cups,  jugs,  and 
eventful  life,  and  like  many  of  his  salvers,  that  had  been  for  generations 
fraternity,  had  been  largely  mixed  up  in  the  ancient  Basque  families — 
in  Spanish  political  convulsions  and  heirlooms  much  prized,  but  many  of 
<nvil   contests.     Moee    than  twenty  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  cheer* 
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fally  thrown  into  the  meltiDg-pot  to 
sapport  the  identified  caoses  of  legi- 
timacy and  the  Bisca^an  faeros — 
poured  in  on  the  requisition  of  the 
beloved  general ;  and  the  t^ble,  when 
laid,  would  have  been  in  its  place  in 
a  museum  of  antiquities.  Old  wine, 
too,  of  rare  vintage,  was  not  want- 
ing ;  the  cooks  did  their  utmost  for 
the  honour  of  their  province ;  and 
Lord  Eliot  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
had  underrated  the  resources  of  his 
hospitable  entertainer.  On  another 
occasion,  the  Carlist  leader  invited 
him  to  breakfast  near  Estella,  and 
gave  seoret  orders  that,  during  the 
repast,  his  guerillas  should  provoke 
the  Christinos,  and  bring  on  a  skir- 
mish.' At  the  sudden  sound  of  fir- 
ing close  at  hand,  Lord  Eliot,  by  a 
natural  impulse,  started  from  his 
seat,  as  did  a  foreign  aid-de-camp 
of  Zamalacarregui's  there  present. 
"Don't  didturb  yourself,  my  lord,** 
8aid  the  general  quietly.  "Wlien 
they  know  that  I  am  here,  they  will 
not  come  on."  And  the  meal  was 
finished  to  the  music  of  the  mus- 
ketry. Lord  Eliot,  Don  Geronimo 
added,  took  a  great  liking  to  Zama- 
lacarregui,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  all  who  ap- 
proaciied  him  with  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  respect,  and  remained 
with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  society, 
for  some  days  after  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  attained. 

If  the  priest  was  an  interesting 
companion,  especially  to  one  who 
had  seen  something  of  the  war,  in 
reminiscences  of  which  he  abounded, 
my  other  fellow-traveller  proved  still 
more  so.  He  was  a  slender,  smartly- 
made,  alert-looking  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  with  aquiline  features,  an 
expressive  and  determined  counte- 
nance, a  frank  and  pleasing  smile, 
and  a  face  clean-shaven,  except  of 
a  wiry  mustache.  Nothing  in  his 
dress  betrayed  the  soldier;  but  still 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
had  served,  and  probably  for  a  long 
time.  There  were  lines  on  his  face 
which  told  of  hardship  and  suffering, 
although  these  seemed  in  no  degree 
to  have  depressed  his  spirits,  or  to 
have  impaired  his  youthful  vigour 
and  activity.  He  was  a  good  lin- 
guist, talked  French  admirably, 
Spanish  tolerably,  and  only  a  slight 


accent    when    he  spoke  to    me    ht 
capital  English,  betrayed  him  to  be 
a  German.     He  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  draw  out ;  and  before  oor 
journey  was    half  over  we  bad   ob- 
tained from  him,  without  much  ques- 
tioning,   a  graphic   sketch    of    bis 
adventurous   life.     He  had  just  left 
a  German  university  when  the  rcTo- 
lutions  of  1848  broke  out,  and«  having 
a  hot   head   and  notioos  somewhat 
exaggerated    as  to   the    amount    of 
liberty  for  which  the  Fatherland  wms 
ripe,  he  plunged  at   once  into    tbe 
contest,  and,  after  many  adventures 
and  narrow  escapes,  found  himself  in 
the  ranks  of   the  Hungarian  smiy. 
The  war  at  an  end.  Germany  was  no 
pl^ce  for  one  so  compromised  as  he 
was;  and  after  pining  for   a    short 
time  in  idleness  m  England,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  a  native  prince.    There  be 
passed    several   eventful   years,    saw 
some    fighting,    and    improved    his 
knowledge  of  Eodish ;  but,  becom- 
ing disgusted  witn  his  position,  be 
accepted  an  offer   of  service  in  the 
Persian    army.     On  his    way  iram 
India,  and  before   entering  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the 'native  vessel,  in  whidi 
he  had  taken  passage,  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  carried  into  a  little 
port  on  the  coast  of  Oman.    Every- 
body on  board  was  massacred  except 
himself.    He  saved  his  life  by  pro- 
claiming himself   a  physician.      He 
could  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier 
device.    The  brother  of  the  piratical 
chief  of  the  small  town  at  which  he 
was  landed  had  long  been  ill  of  fever ; 
native  art  had  afforded  him  do  relief, 
and   the   Frank  doctor   vras   called 
upon  immediately  to  cure  him.   For- 
tunately he  had    with  him   quinine 
and  other  drugs,  suit.<ib]e  to  the  most 
ordinary  diseases  of  those  climates  ; 
and,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  his 
liberty  if  he  effected  a  cure,  and  by 
the  threat  of    instant    death  if   he 
failed,    he  proceeded    to    administer 
remedies.    Perhaps  the  malady  was 
not  very  obbtioate,  but  at  any  rate 
they  proved  effectual,  am)  the   si^ 
man  recovered.    The  doctor  .gained 
great  praise,  and  was  told  that  he 
should  shortly  be   released ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  the  Ajabs  had  no 
intention  of  depriving  themselves  of 
the  valuable  assistance  of  so  skUful  a 
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leech.  When  be  reminded  them  of 
their  promise,  he  was  pat  off  bv  pre- 
texts, aod  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered did  not  even  procare  him 
decent  treatment.  Bice  and  dates 
coDstitoted  hia  sole  food ;  and  he 
was  so  strictly  watched,  that  escape, 
even  had  he  known  whither  to  fiy, 
was  evidently  impossible.  Mean- 
while, he  was  compelled  to  prescribe 
for  the  sick,  trembling,  at  every  fresh 
case,  lest  he  shoald  kill  his  patient, 
und  be  himself  in  his  tarn  killed. 
He  had  passed  some  months  in  this 
paiofal,  aod,  as  it  seemed,  hopeless 
captivity,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  interior  to  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Frank  hakim  for  a 
chief  who  had  received  a  ballet  in 
his  thigh.  The  wounded  man  beh)g 
a  person  of  great  weight,  and  a  des- 
perate fellow  to  fight,  compliance  was 
immediate.  The  anfortanate  midecin 
malgri  lui  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of 
a  camel,  and  started  off  to  a  distance 
of  forty- eight  hoars'  march.  His 
joarney  was  moamfal  enough  ;  for, 
if  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to  pass 
mastef  as  a  physician,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  acquitting  him- 
self tolerably  as  a  sargeon,  and  had 
as  much  notion  of  building  a  man-of- 
war  as  of  extracting  a  musket-balL 
But  his  life  had  become  too  irksome 
and  hopeless  for  him  to  cave  much 
about  it ;  and  all  he  prayed  for  was 
that  he  might  be  put  to  death  at 
onoe,  and  not  tortured.  Oq  approach- 
ing the  town  or  village  to  which  he 
was  bound,  his  ears  were  greeted  by 
a  most  diabolical  clamour,  bowlings 
and  lamentations,  and  the  sounds  of 
savage  instruments.  The  leader  of 
his  escort  shook  his  head.  '*  We 
come  too  late,"  he  said ;  '*  the  chief 
is  dead.*'  And  so  it  proved,  and  the 
hakim  was  taken  back  to  the  coast 
and  his  captors.  But  he  soon  found 
that,  if  his  position  was  bad  before, 
it  was  worse  now.  His  reputation 
was  completely  ruined.  "  If  his  skill 
had  been  worth  anything,"  said  the 
Arabs,  '<he  would  have  kept  the 
wounded  man  alive  until  he  arrived 
to  see,  him.''  To  those  barbarians 
the  reason  was  conclusive,  and  all 
confidence  in  him  was  at  an  end. 
Nobody  consulted  hun  any  more; 
he  was  worse  treated,  worse  fed,  and 
compelled  to  work.    His  case  was  so 


piteous  that  he  sometimes  thought  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  sea  ;  but 
then  again  he  took  courage  and  pa- 
tience, in  hopes  of  some  lucky  turn 
and  possible  rescue.  At  last,  when 
he  had  been  six  months  a  captive,  he 
one  day  perceived  an  unosual  stir  in 
the  village  The  Arabs  were  gather- 
ing together  their  property,  and  evi- 
dently preparing  to  flit  He  pre- 
sently learned  that  this  was  in  ap- 
prehension of  the  visit  of  an  English 
cruiser,  sent  to  repress  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  piratec>.  In  the  general 
bustle,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
him ;  but  he  observed  an  old  man, 
of  some  consideration  in  the  village, 
and  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  slight 
illness,  eyeing  him  attentively,  and 
seemingly  watching  an  opportunity 
to  8pes3[  with  him  unobserved.  This 
found,  the  old  Arab  told  him  that 
they  should  go  away  that  night ; 
that,  before  daybreak,  not  a  sool 
would  be  left  in  the  village  ;  and 
that,  if  he  wished  to  escape,  he  must 
hide  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  beach, 
and  the  English  cruiser  would  doubt- 
less take  him  off.  The  advice  was 
too  good  not  to  be  acted  upon.  As 
soon  as  it  became  dark,  the  disgraced 
doctor  managed  to  conceal  himself 
in  the  manner  -  indicated.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  perceived  that  his  ab- 
sence was  Rioted ;  he  heard  his  name 
repeatedly  shouted,  and  the  steps  of 
people  seeking  him.  His  suspense 
and  agony  were  terrible,  5nt  his  hid- 
in^-pUce  was  well  chosen  ;  he  lay 
still  as  death,  and  after  a  while  the 
search  seemed  abandoned,  and  all 
was  quiet  in  the  village.  Still  he 
dared  not  venture  forth,  lest  a  rear- 
ffuard  should  remain ;  and  even  when 
day  broke,  and  the  sun  rose  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  although  the  most 
profoand  silence  prevailed,  he  did 
not  quit  his  hiding-place,  but  lay 
motionless,  gazing  out  upon  the  sea, 
of  which  he  had  a  view  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  rocks.  To-  ■ 
wards  noon,  as  he  lay  there  faint  and 
hungry,  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  fflare 
of  the  water,  a  black  bar  suddenly 
crossed  his  line  of  vision.  It  was  the 
bowsprit  of  a  ship— the  ardently- 
desired  craiser.  Swiftly  she  glided 
past,  too  far  off  for  any  signal  he  had 
It  in  his  power  to  make,  and  with 
breathless   anxiety  he  watched  her 
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course,  hoping  to  see  it  chaoged,  aod 
directed  towards  the  land.  Bat  on 
she  went,  iacreasiDg  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing her  distance  ;  and  his  hope 
was  soon  exchanged  for  despair. 
Liberty  was  worthless  to  him  if  he 
had  DO  means  of  escaping  from  that 
inhospitable  coast,  where  he  roast 
either  perish  of  hunger  or  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  at 
which,  perhaps,  a  worse  fate  awaited 
him.  Still  doubtful  whether  the 
village  was  completely  evacuated,  he 
resolved  to  stay  where  he  was  until 
nightfall,  and  then  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance. But,  a  short  time  before 
sanset,  the  same  object  that  once 
alrosuiy  had  filled  him  with  hope, 
reappeared  to  revive  it.  The  craiser 
returned,  and  presently  cast  anchor. 
Boats  were  lowered  from  her  ;  they 
approached  the  shore,  and  opened 
a  furious  fire  on  the  village.  The 
village  did  not  think  proper  to  reply ; 
its  recent  occupants  were  far  enough 
off  by  that  time.  So  the  boats  dashed 
in,  an4  a  lot  of  blue-jackets  jumped 
ashore.  The  German  adventurer 
and  hakim  left  his  hiding-place,  and 
harried  to  meet  them.  His  rig  did 
not  apparently  inspire  the  man-of- 
war's  men  with  much  confidence, 
and,  taking  him  doubtless  for  one  of 
the  natives,  they  sent  a  few  shots  in 
his  direction,  in  spito  of  his  shouts, 
hand-waving,  and  energetic  demon- 
stoitions  of  amity.  An  ofiicer  checked 
the  fire :  tBfe  ex-adherent  of  the  Bajah 
of  Bubblepore  made  himself  known 
as  a  Christian  captive  escaped  from 
the  bondage  of  the  infidel ;  and  soon 
he  found  himself  seated  in  the  gun- 
room of  H.B.M.'s  craiser,  clad  in  a 
subscription  of  clothes  made  for  him 
by  tiie  officers,  and  handling  a  knife 
and  fork  in  sach  style  that,  to  save 
his  life,  the  ship's  surgeon  was 
obliged  to  take  them  away.  Six 
months  of  rice  and  dates,  my  fellow- 
traveller  pathetically  assured  me, 
have  a  most  hollowing  effect  upon  a 
European  stomach,  however  well  the 
diet  may  be  endured  by  Arabs.  He 
then  proceeded  to  tell  us  how  he 
finally  arrived  in  Persia,  and  how  the 
ffovemment  broke  its  agreement  with 
him — as  might  be  expected  of  the 
knavish  government  of  that  nation 
of  liars  and  swindlers  nar  excellence; 
how  he  nevertheless,  nis  agreement 


having  been  gaaranteed  by  a  foraga 
minister,  got  paid  for  the  Sail  tine 
stipulated ;  how  he  then,  tbe  wir 
with  Bussia  breaking  oat,  entered 
the  Tarkish  service,  and  was  on  the 
Danube  and  in  the  Crimea ;  and 
how,  since  the  peace,  be  had  obtained 
leave  to  visit  his  own  country,  sflier 
nine  years'  exile. .  The  object  of  Ins 
visit  to  Spain  he  did  not  tell  as ;  nor 
did  I  ask,  conjecturing  it  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  that  habit  of  ooDstftjst 
rambling  which,  once  contracted,  ht- 
comes  so  inveterate,  and  difficolt  to 
get  rid  of.  He  told  us  varioos  tbio^ 
well  worth  remembering ;  bat  I  most 
abstain .  from  putting  them  down 
here,  or  we  shall  never  get  to  Pied- 
mont within  the  limits  of  a  reason- 
ably long  letter. 

If  Spain  has  made  little  politicsl 
progress  during  the  quarter  of  a  oec- 
tury  that   has  nearly  elapaed    since 
she  threw  off  the  trammels  of  abeo- 
lutism,  it  were  unjust  to  deny  that, 
as   regards    material   improvements, 
she   has  been   lees  stationary.     For 
these  improvements  she  has  been  in 
great  measure  indebted  to  foreigneis, 
bat  nevertheleBs  they  exists  and  the 
traveller  feels  the  advantage  of  them. 
Thus,  in  tbe  matter  of  diligences^  thtn 
is  no  comparison  between    those  of 
to-day  and  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.    The  vehide  in  which  we 
were  was  roomy,  commodious,    and 
well  hang ;  and  its  pace  was  tolera^ile, 
considering  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and    the   ineqaalities   of    the   road. 
Spanish  and    French   diligences  are 
driven  on  quite  different  prind|dc& 
In  France  you  go  slowly  op  hiU,  and 
rapidly  down — dangerooa  speed  being 
guarded  against^  in  the  latter  casa 
by  pressure  or  drags  apon  the  wheels. 
In  Spain,  on   the  other   Land,  any 
moderate  ascent  is  the  signal  for  a 
gallop.    The  whip  cradcs ;  the  moleB 
are   invoked    by   their   names,   and 
powerfully   cursed :     sometimes    the 
2agaly  getting  into  a  sort  of  fren^, 
confides  the  reins  to  the  condactor, 
jumps   down,   double-thongs  a   haj 
leader,  and  even  picks  stones  from 
the    ground    and   pelts    bis    team. 
As  long    as   these   irregalar   kin^ 
of  stimulus   do  not    overshoot    tiie 
mark,  drive  the  cattle  off  the  road, 
and  upset  the  coach  down  a  bank, 
all  goes  well;  the  sommit  is  attained 
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it  a  BwingiDg  |>aoe,  and  the  beasts 
recover  breath  daring  a  leianrely  trot 
iloDg  the  level.  Bat^  at  a  desoeot, 
the  modtis  operandi  is  qaite  dif- 
"erent,  and  it  is  then  often  more  dif- 
icalt  to  keep  the  moles  or  horses 
>ack  than  to  get  them  forward  when 
•isiog  a  hilL  Perhaps  it  is  from  a 
ieficiency  of  mechanical  appliances 
iiat,  on  going  down- hill,  the  wheelers 
ilwajs  seem  to  have  a  painful  and 
langerooB  strnggle  to  prevent  the 
acavy-Iaden  diligence  from  running 
>ver  theoL  The  driver  holds  them 
n,  soothes  and  encourages  them  with 
iis  voicei  and  the  poor  animals  bear 
iVLck  with  all  their  strength  ; .  bat  it 
Veqaently  seems  to  be  nearly  an  even 
)ec  whether  they  shall  be  able  to 
lold  up  against  the  immense  dowii- 
vard  pressure,  or  have  to  run  for 
.heir  lives  in  front  of  the  monstrous 
lead* weight  which  is  in  a  greater 
lurry  than  they  are  to  get  to  the 
>ottom — ^a  fearful  sort  of  race,  whose 
ssue,  on  a  long  descent,  could  not  be 
loubtful,  and  must  end  in  a  general 
imosh.  The  case  is*  of  course,  much 
vorse  if  the  leaders  are  hot-blooded 
LDd  anxious  to  go  ahead,  for  over 
.hem  the  driver,  according  to  the 
i^panish  mode  of  harnessing,  has  little 
>r  no  command.  At  the  last  relay, 
>efore  reaching  Fampelnna,  six  eager 
lorses  were  put  to  our  diligence,  two 
Lud  two.  It  was  near  sunset,  and, 
Q  hopes  of  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
Lod  also  the  better  to  see  the  coon- 
ry,  I  got  on  the  seat  beside  the 
Iriver,  who  was  a  little,  active,  de- 
ermined  •  looking  fellow,  smartly 
Iressed,  as  postilions  are  wont  to  be 
vhose  daily  duty  it  is  to  drive  into  a 
:apital.  **  Cuidado  /'  the  conductor 
^id  to  him,  as  he  gathered  np  the 
eios, — *'  have  a  care,  and  no  running 
I  way,  like  the  other  day."  The  other 
lodded  knowingly,  and,  jost  then  the 
lorses"  heads  were  let  go,  and  they 
vere  instantly  all  over  the  road, 
>IaDgiDg  in  every  direction,  until 
bey  started  off  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
The  road  was  pretty  level,  and  it  did 
lot  matter  ;  but  a  long  line  of  undo- 
ations  was  before  us,  sQme  of  them 
'ather  steep,  although  short  The 
ittle,  vicious-looking  zegal  set  his 
;eeth,  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
botboard,  and  seemed  prepared  for 
I  life-and-death  straggle.     The  con- 


ductor appeared  uneasy,  and  kept 
muttering  nis  eternal  Cuidado!  cui- 
dado /  of  which  the  driver  took 
little  heed,  merely  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  if  he  thought  the  in- 
junction quite  snperfluous.  We  went 
up  a  hill  at  the  same  furious  pace. 
From  the  top  a  descent  began,  and 
with  it  a  really  frightful  struggle 
between  the  postilion  and  the  wheel- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  the  leaders  and 
the  weight  of  the  diligence  on  the 
other.  The  latter  beat ;  the  little 
zagal  got  black  in  the  face  from  ex- 
ertion, the  wheelers  were  almost  out 
of  the  harness,  and  under  the  wheels, 
in  their  efforts  to  bear  np ;  but  it  was 
no  use ;  we  went  down  that  hill,  up 
another,  and  down  a  third,  all  at  the 
same  mad  gallop,  fairly  run  away 
with,  the  diligence — whose  weight 
must  have  been  very  great,  for  it  was 
crammed  with  passengers  and  heap- 
ed with  Inggage— literally  dancing 
along  the  road,  and  rocking  so  that 
I  expected  it  each  moment  to  go 
over.  The  peril  passed,  however ;  the 
horses  were  at  last  pulled  up,  but  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  a 
new  plan  of  proceeding.  The  con- 
ductor took  the  reins,  and  the  zagal 
hooked  himself  on  in  some  way  to 
the  side  of  the  diligence.  When  we 
came  to  a  descent,  he  Jumped  down, 
and  hung  to  the  heads  of  the  fore- 
most pair  of  horses,  suffering  him- 
self to  be  dragged  along  by  them, 
sometimes  with  his  feet  off  the 
ground,  but  succeeding  in  checking 
their  ardour  and  speed.  And  thus, 
without  accident,  quittes  pour  la 
pew,  we  at  last  entered  the  town  of 
Fampelnna,  which  looked  ruddy  and 
cheerful  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  with  a  military  band  playing  on 
the  Place  d'Armes,  and  black- eyed 
Navarrese  maidens  taking  their  even- 
ing stroll :  and  then  we  found,  at  the 
comfortable  half-French  half-Spanish 
inn,  the  table  d^hole  prepared,  being 
the  first  meal,  worthy  of  the  name, 
we  iMd  obtained  in  the  forty-eight 
hour^that  had  eUpsed  since  we  had 
left  Madrid. 

Two  words  before  getting  off  Span- 
ish ground,  and  entering  France, 
along  the  picturesque  and  lovely 
road  that  leads  to  the  frontier  village 
of  Ainhoa,  oonoeming  Spanish  rail* 
ways.     One  frequently  sees  in  news* 
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papers  dazzling  advertisementB  ef 
projected  lines,  and  hears  of  the 
Cortes  having  voted  laws  relating  to 
perfect  networks  of  rails,  which  are 
to  fnrrow  Spain  in  all  directions,  to 
augment  trade,  encourage  building, 
increase  the  population,  enrich  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  There 
18  a  vast  deal  of  delusion  in  all  this, 
and  intending  travellers,  who  post- 
pone their  Spanish  tour  until  tbej 
can  steam  through  the  country,  will 
be  long  before  they  cross  the  Pyre- 
nees. I  apprehend  that  there  is  not 
much  occasion  to  warn  English  capi- 
t^ilists  against  embarking  their  cash 
in  Spanish  enterprises,  whether  gua- 
ranteed by  the  government,  or  of  a 
private  nature.  The  very  name  of 
Spain  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
London  Exchange ;  and,  especially 
as  regards  railways,  there  is  good 
reason  for  its  so  doing.  In  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  are  there  so  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  establishiog 
those  communications.  The  natural 
obstacles  are  enormous,  and  would 
render  the  construction  most  costly; 
the  population  is  scanty,  for  the  ex- 
tent 01  the  country,  and  not  locomo- 
tive in  itfl  habits ;  trade  is  kept  down 
by  an  absurd  tariff',  and  by  constant 
political  crises  and  convulsions;  the 
capital,  which  in  England,  France, 
and  other  countries,  does  so  much  to 
feed  the  railways  with  both  passen- 
gers and  goods  traffic,  is  here  an  In- 
significant town,  neither  a  port  nor 
an  entrepdtj  and  where  nothing  is 
manufactured.  Spaniards  who  view 
Madrid  through  the  magnifying  me- 
dium of  their  foolish  fondness,  dream 
of  railways  connecting  it  with  France 
and  Portugal,  with  Cadiz  and  Barce- 
lona. They  do  not  dream  of  doing  it 
with  their  own  money — ^they  are  too 
wise  for  that ;  but  they  would  gladly 
take  advantage  of  foreign  resources, 
and  to  this  all  their  efiforts  tend,  as  do 
all  their  high-flown  and  exaggerated 
predictions  of  what  Spain  woaU  be- 
come if  sufficiently  provided  witn  rail- 
ways. It  is  presumable  that,  some  day 
or  other,  railways  vnll  be  made  there, 
and  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  who  knows  the 
oountry,  and  is  disinterested  in  the 
question,  will  mamtain  that,  for 
many  years  to  come,  any  but  short 


lines   can    be   carried   out    withoot 
heavy  loss   to   those  who    find   tl^ 
cash.    To  descend  to  mioor  difficsJ- 
ties:    The   introdaction  of   raOwaji 
on  an   extensive   scale  would    meet 
with  resolute  hostility  on  the  part  of 
large  classes  of  the  people.     Tbe  nu- 
merous tribe  of  carriers  and  nmleteen 
would  oppose  them  by  every  metai 
in  their    power.      In    England,  tad 
other  countries,  people   employed  is 
connection  with   coaches,   dillgeDoes, 
waggons,  &c.,  found  occnjMitlon  cm  tl» 
rail,  but  the  Spaniard  is  far  less  coih 
vertible  in  that  way.      In   the  fiist 
place,  he  values  not  time,  and  despises 
punctuality.    You  have  but  to  stud; 
yonder  muleteer,  who  is  now  nra;^ 
what  he  was  in  the  days  of  Cervantes, 
and  you  will  soon  fiud  that  yoa  have 
no  materials  there  for  a  railway  guard 
or  a  signal-man.      See  him    rolling 
along,  vituperating  his  males,  bis  at- 
tire a  eaianes  sombrero,  and  a  jacket 
adorned    with    particoloured    nowa- 
pots,    his    rate    of    progress     what 
would  elsewhere  be  (»lled   lingerij^ 
by  the  way,  stopping  for  rest  in  tbe 
heat  of  tbe  day,   and  knowing*   not 
haste  or  hurry.      His  instincts  and 
enjoyments  are  those  of  the  gypsy  or 
vagabond,  just  as  the  svfeetest  music 
to  his  ears  is  tbe  jingle  of  the  beiJs  of 
his  beasts.    Fancy,  if  you  can,  that  de- 
sultory and  independent  semi-savage 
donning  a  uniform,  obeying  by-lavs, 
observing  signals,  punctual  to  a  mi- 
nute, and  obedient  to  tbe  scream  of 
the  steam-whistle.    It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  drill  him  into  that     He 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  tun 
refractory,  and  embark  in  an  anti-rail- 
way crusade,  lifting  rails,  or  plactog 
tree-trunks  on  the  line;  and  upsetting 
trains  for  tbe  sake  or  chance  of  pil- 
lage, reckless  of  broken  limbs,  fi^ 
tured   skulls,   scalded    children,   and 
screaming  females.    All  these  mattos, 
however,  are  for  tbe  consideraiioo  of 
Spaniards,  since  they  will  be  the  dtief 
travellers  on  the  long  lin»  of  railway 
they    are   so   sanguinely    projectio^. 
Whenever  one  of  them  is  opened,  it 
will  be  very  surprising  to  all  who 
know  Spanish  ways,  if  it  be  not  tbe 
scene  of  great  irregularity  and  man; 
accidents.    If  tbe  Spaniards  can  g^ 
it  made  with  their  own  money,  or  by 
the  aid  of  those  splendid  combioa- 
tiona  known  as  *^CrSdUs  MtMkn* 
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vhjjet  them  do  so,  and  good  lack 
ktteod  them ;  bat  Eoglisbmen  will 
lave  profited  little  by  their  costly 
experience  of  Spanish  bad  faith  and 
Dsolvency,  if  they  suffer  themselves 
o  be  inveigled  into  parting  with  their 
mnk-notes  for  the  furtherance  of  any 
uch  schemes.  Enough,  however,  of 
>paiD.  The  green  glacis  and  bright 
iver  of  Bajionne  are  before  ns,  and 
leyond  the  latter  the  terminns  of  the 
ail  way  that  is  to  bear  ns  farther 
lorth. 

Were  yon  ever  at  Vichy  ?  Probably 
lot ;  for  it  is  not  extensively  visited 
»y  English,  or  indeed  by  any  bat 
frenchmen,  being  rather  out  of  the 
vay,  less  known  than  it  deserves  to 
»e,  and  less  amusing  than  it  might 
asily  be  made.  Englishmen,  bound 
or  a  foreign  batbiog-place,  turn  ra- 
her  to  Germany  than  France ;  or,  if 
o  France,  they  usually  make  for  the 
outh.  Cheerful  Wiesbaden,  sunny 
*lm9y  dissipated  Baden-Baden,  and 
rambling  Homburg,  possess  attrao- 
ions  not  presented  by  the  quiet 
rells  of  the  Bourbonnais;  and  d* 
liough  Yichy  is  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  country,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
ance  from  the  mountains  of  Au- 
'ergne,  it  cannot  compete,  as  regards 
cenery,  with  the  Pyreneatt  watering- 
places.  It  at  present  is  little  resorted 
o,  save  by  persons  who  are  really  ill. 
?o  those  the  strength  and  efficacy  of 
ts  waters,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
troogly  recommend  it.  Vichy  is  not 
ine  of  those  places  to  which  physi- 
ians  send  imaginary  invalids,  whose 
inly  real  ailment  is  ennui,  or  the  fa- 
igaes  of  a  London  season,  and  who 
teed  little  besides  amusement  and 
hange  of  scene.  It  is  a  bond  fide 
(lace  of  cure,  to  which,  as  to  a  by- 
[ropathic  establishment,  few  persons 
irould  think  of  going  save  for  health's 
ake.  Judging  from  my  own  obser- 
vations during  twenty  days  passed 
here  on  my  way  from  Spain  to  Paris, 
'.  should  think  that  at  least  five  ont  of 
ix  of  the  vi^kitors  go  really  by  reason 
»f  bad  health,  and  most  of  the  others 
nerely  to  accompany  sick  rekUves. 
['here  are  eight  principal  springs,  of 
rery  various  temperature  and  quali- 
ies,  and  which  are  considered  effica- 
dous  in  a  great  variety  of  maladies. 
?erfion8  suffering  from  gout,  and  its 
undred  diseases,  and  from  afifectiona 


of  the  liver  and  spleen,  appeared  to 
me  to  constitnte  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  patients  at  Vichy,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  of  1857  ;  but  there 
ar^  many  other  complaints  for  which 
those  waters  are  recommended.  Their 
principal  ingredient  is  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  to  which  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  virtue  must  doubtless  be  at- 
tribnted.  No  waters  in  Europe  con- 
tain so  mnch  of  it.  Those  of  Kms, 
which  in  Germany  are  sometimes 
compared  with  those  of  Vichy,  have 
les#than  half  as  much.  With  the  bi- 
carbonate are  combined  iron,  iodinC) 
arsenic,  and  other  things;  and  al- 
though some  of  these  are  in  very  small 
quantities,  it  is  an  ascertained  me- 
dical fact  that  medicaments,  mingled 
in  nature's  laboratory,  as  they  are 
found  in  mineral  waters,  have  often 
an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  the 
same  quantities  when  compounded 
by  the  pestle  of  the  apothecary.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Vichy  waters  are  not  of  that 
mild  and  gentle  kind,  of  little  power 
for  good  or  evil,  which,  combined 
with  a  pure  air  and  healthy  soil,  have 
sufficed  to  give  a  high  sanitary  repu- 
tation to  various  watering-places  botli 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
They  aie  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
should  be  taken  with  strict  regard  to 
medical  directions.  The  strongest 
spring  rises  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  Allier,  at  a  short  walk  from  the 
town,  and  is  known  as  that  of  the 
Celestins,  from  the  old  convent  of 
that  order,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
exists  adjacent  to  the  well,  where  is 
also  to  be  seen  a  remnant  of  the  old 
town-wall,  bnilt  by  Louis  XL,  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  a  great  patron  of  Vichy, 
and  whtf  made  of  it  a  fortified  place. 
The  water  of  the  Celestins  is  brisk 
and  full  of  gas,  saline  in  Havour,  but 
not  unpleasant.  Five  or  six  hal^ 
pints  a-day  are  a  pretty  strong  dose. 
It  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the 
fountains,  and  from  early  morning  till 
dinner-time  one  is  sure  to  find  there 
a  large  attendance  of  gentlemen  with 
list  shoes  and  chalky  knuckles,  at- 
tired in  all  the  fantastical  varieties  of 
costume  lawful  at  bathing-plaoes, 
and  beguiling  the  intervals  between 
the  tumblers  by  the  assistance  of  a 
billiard-table  and  an  al-freeco  reading- 
room. 
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Yiohy  is  a  place  of  ffreat  antiqaity ; 
and  althoagb  its  early  history  is  ob- 
scure, its  cbroDicle  may  be  pretty  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  13111  ceotary 
downwards.  Antiquaries  might  per- 
haps compile  it  to  a  mach  remoter 
date,  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  coins, 
statuettes,  pots,  pillars,  and  baths, 
that  have  been  and  still  are  dug  up 
there.  That  it  was  greatly  frequented 
by  the  Romans  there  'seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  buildings  they  con- 
structed were  destroyed  by  the  north- 
era  barbftrians.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  town  was  so 
considerable  as  to  be  divided  into 
four  quarters,  one  of  which  was 
known  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
situated  between  modern  Yiohy  and 
the  pretty  village  of  Gospet,  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  Celtic  word 
euzey,  hidden — the  origin,  perhaps,  of 
the  English  c<Mi/.  In  the  frequently- 
recarrioff  intestine  wars  of  the  15th 
and  16ui  centuries,  Vichy  had  its 
share  of  disaster  and  suffering.  It 
was  a  strong  place  in  1440.  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Charles  YII.  It 
opened  its  gates  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, and  the  inhabitants  sent  their 
magistrates  to  the  king  to  entreat 
that  they  might  not  be  massacred  or 
plundered — a  boon,  says  an  historian 
of  the  time,  which  that  sovereign 
graciously  conceded  to  them,  annex- 
ing to  it)  however,  the  condition  that 
the  provisions  in  the  town  should  be 
divided  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  that 
eight  hundred  of  them  should  remain 
there  in  garrison ;  which,  says  the 
same  writer,  **  came  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.*'  The  unlucky  convent 
of  the  C^lestins  was  repeatedly  pil- 
lasred,  and  ocsasionally  destroyed.  In 
1576  the  Huguenots  played  havoo 
with  it,  but  gifts  from  pious  persons 
and  succours  from  Henry  III.  of 
France  raised  it  again  from  its  ruins. 
It  was  most  unluckily  situated,  for  it 
was  a  prominent  point  for  both  at- 
tack and  defence ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enjoyed  great  favour  with 
many  {>owerful  persons,  and  its  pri- 
vileges were  numerous.  By  succes- 
sive exemptions,  it  came  at  last  to 
pay  DO  taxes  at  all,  and  farmers  who 
brought  their  corn  to  be  ground  at 
the  convent  mill  were  exempted  from 
tolls.  Henry  lY.  and  Louis  XIY.  in 
turn    confirmed    its    privileges,   bat 


under  Louis  XY.,  only  six  moflli 
remaining,  it  was  suppressed,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  took  poao- 
sion  of  its  estates,  paying  an  amniitj 
to  each  of  the  six  sorvivors,  the  hk 
of  whom  died  at  Yichy  in  1801 
During  the  Revolution  the  ooirat 
was  demolished,  and  portioos  of  itt 
materials  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  yicby  bote!& 

Modem  Yichy  is  divided  into  t»o 
parts  —  Yichy  the  Town  and  Yk4[j 
the  Baths.  The  former  is  the  andest 
portion  ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  stB^, 
and  ill-paved.  The  old  hooses;,  how- 
ever, are  falling  into  decay,  and  bd^ 
replaced  by  others  of  a  better  soK 
The  apartments  are  still  shown  whicb 
were  inhabited  by  Madame  de  Se- 
vignS,  who  took  the  waters  there  in 
1676,  and  whose  letters  coat&tn  a 
glowing  description  of  the  att^l^ 
tions  of  the  place.  The  eloquest 
Fl^chier  was  there  about  the  aase 
time,  and  he  too  has  left  in  las 
works  a  panegyric  of  the  sarronn^ 
scenery  and  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
site.  The  country  is  certainly  pretty, 
but  persons  desirous  of  strictly  at- 
tending to  medical  orders  have  4ittte 
time  for  long  excursions.  Water- 
drinking  twice  a-day,  a  bath,  and  uMal! 
at  ten  and  five,  leave  only  the  evei'u]^ 
for  rambling.  The  duration  of  the 
cure  ranges  generally  between  twenty 
and  forty  days,  and  persons  who 
take  the  waters  for  the  longer  p&iod 
are  Qften  ordered  to  suspend  drink- 
ing them  for  a  few  days  in  the  middk 
of  the  time,  /fhat  ioterral  may  be 
well  employed  in  a  visit  to  the  moaa- 
tains  of  Auvergne.  Nearer  at  baad 
however,  are  many  pretty  excarsi<nfi. 
some  of  which  may  be  made  in  three 
or  four  hours,  and  most  of  them  fa 
half  a  day  —  on  foot,  in  carriages,  or 
on  donkeys,  which  animals  are  is 
great  request  at  Yichy.  The  Greea 
Mountain  and  the  Aliee  des  Dama 
are  dose  at  hand,  the  Slate  Quarry 
and  the  Gnat's  Leap,  and  the  Ch&teaa 
of  Randan  (formerly  the  property  of 
Madame  Adelaide,  and  bequeathed  by 
her  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensitf, 
but  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Galiera)  are  at  a  greater  distaooa 
The  park  of  Randan  is  remarkaUy 
beaatifuL  The  Ch&tean  d'Effiat  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  Yichy»  It 
derives  its  name  from  Manhal  d'E& 
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\iii,  the  ambassador  who  negotiated 
be  marriage  of  Henrietta  of  France 
vith  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  the 
kther  of  the  onfortonate  Oinq-Mars, 
iticheliea*8  victim.  Bubseqnently  it 
)e]onged  for  a  time  to  the  famoas 
[iaw,  and  was  sold  by  his  creditors 
vben  his  apeculatiye  bobble  barst 

Yichy  les  Bains,  the  new  town,  is 
)pen  and  pleasant,  with  gardens  in 
ront  of  its  houses,  which  are  chiefly 
lotels  and  boardiog-hooses.  It  was 
ately  a  very  cheap  watering  place, 
)at  prices  are  rising  as  it  annually 
)ecome8  more  frequented.  The  vir- 
ues  of  its  waters  and  the  facility  of 
kccess  from  Paris  suffice  4o  procure 
t  numerous  visitors ;  but  a  moderate 
mtlay  of  money  might  render  it 
ouch  more  attractive.  The  pump- 
oom,  or  Etablissement,  is  a  tolerably 
landsome  building;  the  bathing  ac- 
commodation is  excellent,  and,  in  a 
arge  rotuuda,  balls,  concerts,  and 
heatrical  performances  (the  latter  of 
i  very  poor  description),  are  given 
Ittring  the  season.  Vichy,  however, 
8  upon  the  whole  dull,  and  the  life 
noDotonous.  The  introduction  of 
^ood  band?,  to  play  in  the  open  air, 
16  at  the  German  watering-placeSi 
would  greatly  enliven  it  In  front 
)f  the  pump-room  is  a  large  garden,"^ 
»Iied  the  Park,  where  people  sit  in 
he  day,  and  promenade  of  an  even- 
Dg,  under  the  shadow  of  some  rather 
neagre  lime-trees.  One  of  the  char* 
icteristics  of  the  place  is  the  number 
)f  military  men  who  resort  to  it,  the 
waters  being  found  efficacious  in 
various  diseases  that  result  from,  the 
exposure  and  hardships  of  campaign- 
Dg.  The  French  Government  has 
established  there  a  commodious  and 
veil  -  organised  military  hospital, 
where  ninety  officers  and  sixty 
soldiers  are  accommodated,  every 
}fficer  having  a  room  to  himselfl 
Africa  sends  numerous  patients  to 
tliis  establishment,  where,  by  the 
X)le  agency  of  the  waters,  judiciously 
applied  by  an  experienced  military 
physioian,  many  remarkable  cures 
tiave  been  effected  in  cases  that  ap- 
peared all  but  hopeless. 

If  Yicby  be  not  a  particularly  lively 
or  amusing  place  of  sojourn,  persons 
who  are  really  ill  find  compensation 
in  the  tonic  effects  of  the  waters, 
and  in  the  symptoms  of  improved 


health  which,  in  the  msgority  of 
cases,  quickly  follow  upon  their  use. 
These  waters  are  what  the  Frendi 
doctors  call  remonlanteSf  an  expres- 
sive word  which,  well  describes  their 
effects,  for  they  raise  the  spirits, 
sharpen  the  appetite,  and  seem  tO' 
give  a  general  fillip  to  the  sygtem. 
On  the  principlo  of  prevention  being 
better  than  cure,  gentlemen  who 
have  been  going  through  an  exten- 
sive course  of  dining -out,  accom- 
panied by  a  liberal  allowance  of  port 
and  burgundy,  and  topping  off  occa* 
sionally  with  a  hot  sapper  and  cor- 
rective tumblers  of  toddy,  might  em- 
ploy three  weeks  of  summer  advan- 
tageously at  Yichy,  and  perhaps 
avert  an  attack  of  gout  by  restricting 
their  diet  for  that  period  to  its  whole- 
some tables  d'hote,  and  their  beverage 
to  the  sparkling  spring  of  the  C^les- 
tins.  By  that  time,  however,  they 
would  doubtless  cry  Enough  1  and 
rejoice  in  a  change  from  the  tranquil 
little  bathing^place  on  the  banks  of 
the  AUier  and  the  8?chon  to  the  lifeand 
bustle  of  Paris  ;-^Fari8,  pleasant  even 
in  August,  when  at  the  emptiest  and 
dullest ;  when  the  court  is  absent,  and 
the  cream  of  its  population  scattered 
abroad;  when  the  theatres  are  at 
their  very  worst,  the  caf6s  steaming 
hot;  when  Mabille,  always  wicked, 
is  almost  wearisome;  and  the  Pr6 
Catalan,  more  decorous,  but  also 
duller,  shows  scarcely  a  sprinkling  of 
visitors — ^its  Spanish  and  Chinese 
dancers  capering  to  empty  benches 
in  '  their  pretty  flower  -  embowered 
theatres.  Never,  probably,  was  the 
desertion  from  the  boulevards  more 
general  than  at  the  close  of  the  sultry 
summer  of  1867.  The  necessity  of 
bracing  the  fibre  by  sea  or  mountain 
air  was  so  universally  felt  by  the 
Parisians,  that  the  great  artery  of 
the  capital  was  abtundoned  to  the 
toiling  multitude,  to  stray  foreigaen 
01  birds  of  passage,  and  to  those 
indefatigable  bulls  and  bears  that 
devour  each  other,  all  the  year  round, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  opera  passageiL 
The  great  chief  of  the  State — he  who 
may  say,  as  truly  as  the  fourteenth 
Louis,  PEloU  e'esit  moi,  was  phiying  ait 
soldiers  on  the  chalky  flats  of  Char 
Ions;  his  ministers  were  scattered 
abroad,  as  were  half  the  official 
people  of  Paris ;  persons  whose  oooa- 
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patioDB  forbade  long  absences,  bad 
settled  themselves  ia  the  enTiroDS, 
and  dank  in  and  out  of  town  as 
though*  ashamed  to  be  eeen  there; 
even  tureigoers  harried  through  as  if 
impelled  by  a  foolish  adherence  to 
fashiAn  to  ignore  the  ftict  tbat  Paris, 
at  its  dullest,  is  still  the  pleasantest 
pUce  in  which  a  stranger  can  pass  a 
tbrtnight ;  here  and  there  one  met  an 
adventurous  Briton,  a  stray  Spanish 
grandee  or  Moldavian  boyard ;  but 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  is  no  more,  and  the 
old  rendezvous  of  foreigners,  who 
held  their  after-dinner  meeting  in  its 
front,  is  now  at  an  end. 

Prom  London  to  Turin  is  now  as 
easy  a  journey  as  was,  twenty  years 
ago,  that  from  London  to  Paris.  The 
expense  is  of  course  greater,  but  the 
time  employed  is  scarcely  more  than 
was  required,  in  the  days  of  stage- 
coaches and  diligences,  to  get  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  Boulevard^  And 
this  notwithstanding  many  changes 
of  vehicle,  some  of  which  will  soon 
be  got  rid  of.  Aftei^  steaming  nearly 
through  France,  one  takes  to  the 
water  along  a  very  crooked  and  nar- 
row canal,  where  the  boat  is  apt  to 
get  aground,  and  is  preserved  from 
so  doing  only  by  the  desperate  ex- 
ertions of  squads  of  men  and  boys, 
who  run  along  the  banks,  holding 
ropes  attached  to  the  small  steamer, 
which  they  twist  round  pegs  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and,  hauling  upon 
them,  keep  her  in  the  deepest  water, 
and  get  her  round  the  sharp  bends. 
The  tugging  and  concomitant  shout- 
ing are  of  course  considerable,  and 
the  progress  slow ;  but  the  passengers 
—if,  as  is  the  best  plan,  they  have  leil 
Paris  by  the  mail  train  the  night  be- 
fore— are  generally  too  busy  discuss- 
ing a  bad  breakfast  in  the  wretched 
cabin,  to  heed  much  that  goes  on 
above  and  around  them.  Disen- 
tangled from  the  windings  of  the 
oanal,  the  boat  enters  the  picturesque 
little  lake  of  Bourget,  and  quickly 
steams  across  it.  All  this  water-pas- 
sage will  soon  be  done  away  with  by 
a  railway  now  in  course  of  constrac- 
tion.  On  landing,  you  proceed  by 
rail  to  St  Jean  do  Mi^urienne ;  then 
come  a  dozen  hours*  diligence  across 
the  Mont  Cenis,  and  finally,  a  short 
railway  takes  you  from  Snsa  to 
Turin. 


This  city 'does  not  Yery  stronfly 
impress   new-comers    by    its    aspect 
If  you  enter  it  from  Milan  or  Genoa, 
yon  are  chiefly  struck  by  its  nioders 
appearance.    Of  ancient  origin,  it  k 
of  recent  and  rapid  growth.     Itwia 
not  until  towards  the  Utter  half  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century  that  it  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  and  at  tbe  doK 
of  that  century  it  had  not  12,000  in- 
habitants.   Bartolotti    remarks    that 
it  resembles  a  city  bnik  io  the  sz- 
teenth  century,   increased    and    em- 
bellished  in  the  seventeenth,  renewed 
and   greatly  enlarged    in    tbe    eigh- 
teenth.    I  may  add  that  it  has  nearij 
doubled  incize  in  the  nineteeoth, at 
least   in  population,  for  the   eensss 
of  1799  gives  little  more  than  »0,0(Nr 
inhabitants.    Under  Victor   Emairai 
L,  Charles  Felix,  and  the  late  Eio|r 
Charles    Albert,   vast   additioos    of 
handsome   squares   and   streets  w«re 
made  to  Turin.    With  the  ezoeptioa 
of  a  few  old  streets,  narrow  and  ir- 
regukr,  composed  of  houses  of  tsthms 
heights,  with   wooden  balconies  aad 
close  courts,— relics  of  Turin  as  it 
was  in  a.  d.  1500--^and  of  tbe  Via  di 
Po,  whioh  may  be  termed  the  Bond 
Street  of  Turin,  and  which  permits 
itself  a  slight  obliquity,  all  the  straeis 
in    the  chief   city  of   Sardinia   are 
parallel,  or  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  map  of   the  town 
much   resembles   a  chess-board.     In 
this  respect  Turin  is  like  Mannheim 
on  the  Bhine.    The  houses  are  solkliy 
constructed,  but  much  too  airy  fior  a 
climate  like  this,  where  at  least  five 
months  of  the  year  are  cold  and  wet 
The  wood  of  tbe  internal  fittings  is 
frequently   ill -seasoned;    it    qntck^ 
warps,  and  through  doors  and  win- 
dows countless  zephyrs  whistle   and 
flutter,  bearing  colds  and  rhenmatim 
on  their  wings.    And  even  in  many 
of  the  best  and  newest    booses  an 
abominable  practice  still  prevaito  of 
ba^ng  on  every  landing>pIaoe  a  large 
doorway  opening  on  an  interior  bal- 
cony, and  closed,  not  by  solid  paa- 
nels,  or  even  by  glass,  but  simply  by 
a  gate  of  iron  bars.    Add  to  tUs 
that  the  street  doors  are    opea  all 
day,  and  you  will  easily  imagine  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  warm  such  boues 
by  the  wood  flres  which   alone  are 
obtunable    in   Turin,  and    that  re- 
oonne  must  be  had  to  «tove%  sad 
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0  portable  receptacles  for  hot  em-  taJce,  and  from  them  they  first  derive 
)ers.  The  mode  of  dfeelling  is  simi-  their  impressions  of  the  town.  Both 
ar  to  that  in  Paris ;  people  live  street  and  square  are  lined  with 
tpon  floors,  or  upon  half  or  a  third  massive  arcades  of  a  plain  and 
)f  a  floor,  some  of  the  houses  being  heavy  style  of  architecture,  and 
rery  large.  This  involves  the  ne-  under  ihese^sotlo  i  porrici— is  the 
!es8ity  of  a  porter,  which  all  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Turinese. 
looses  of  a  decent  class  possess ;  Ladies  go  there  to  shop,  and  men  to 
)ut  between  the  Parisan  concierge  stroll.  The  efiect  of  this  part  of  the 
md  the  Pledmontese  portinajo  the  town  would  be  decidedly  handsome, 
lifereoce  is  indeed  wide.  The  former  if  the  porticoes  were  kept  unencum* 
3  a  type  immortalised  by  innumerable  bered.  But,  ground  being  valuable 
lovelists  and  caricaturists — ^his  vices  there,  the  larger  half  of  these  have 
ire  many,  his  virtues  few  ;  he  is  been  snfiered  to  be  filled  up  with 
greedy,  venial,  generally  lazy,  often  mean  wooden  buildings  serving  as 
Dsolent,  a  spy  and  a  scandal-monger,  shops,  and  occupied  by  milhners, 
>ot  he  is  usually  intelligent  and  pipe-makers,  engravers,  and  small 
(uick-witted.  His  brother  in  Turin  tradesmen  of  different  descriptions, 
nay  be  more  virtuous,  but  he  is  also  This  greatly  darkens  the  arcades, 
k  vast  deal  stupider ;  and  as  he  rarely  which  are  closed,  to  a  person  view- 
peaks  or  comprehends  anything  but  ing  them  from  the  centre  of  the 
m  abominable  dialect,  compounded  square,  by  the  rear  of  these  shabby 
)fItaIiaD  and  Provencal,  with  a  mix-  huts.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Via  di 
are  of  words  stolen  from  the  French  Po,  flower  and  fruit  sellers,  dealers 
>r  derived  from  Spanish  and  vari-  in  old  books  and  engravings,  in 
)as  other  tongues,  he  is  of  little  matches,  nails,  provisions,  and  small 
esouroe  to  the  foreigner.  His  defi-  wares  of  all  kinds,  are  allowed  to 
nency  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  establish  their  stalls  on  the  exterior 
Yondered  at,  since  in  Piedmont  even  edge  of  the  flags,  under  the  curve  of 
he  highest  classes  are  not  ashamed  the  arches,  and  even  on  both  sides 
JO  converse  habitually  in  this  inhar-  within,  encroaching  on  the  footway, 
nonious  patois.  Indeed,  Italian  is  The  arcades  being  thus  considerably  * 
rery  little  known  in  this  country,  blocked  up,  persons  driving  down 
wd  Piedmontese  and  bad  French  the  street  are  hardly  aware  of  the 
ire  the  usual  mediums  of  conversa-  fall  extent  of  the  movement  on  either 
ion.  side  of  them.    Except  in  the  morn- 

The  stranger  in  Turin  is  generally  ing,  when  comparatively  few  people 
{truck  by  its  quietness,  which,  con-  are  abroad,  and  most  of  them  are 
lidermg  its  size,  is  certainly  remark-  proceeding  rapidly  to  business,  no- 
kble.  Its  inhabitants  display  little  oody  seems  te  walk  for  exercise  in 
)f  that  vivacity  for  which  southerns  Turin.  It  is  one  eternal  saunter 
ire  generally  noted.  They  are  rather  under  the  porticoes,  which  are  ap- 
phlegmatio,  and  neither  boisterous  parently  considered  to  be,  like  a 
)or  loquacious.  An  equal  number  Spaniard's  doak,  good  to  exclude 
>f  Frenchmen  would  make  far  more  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer, 
loise.  Then,  unlike  Milan,  where  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  in  fine 
private  carriages  are  said  to  be  more  weather,  the  population  in  some  de- 
lumerous  in  proportion  to  its  popu-  gree  emancipates  itself  from  their 
ation  than  at  Paris,  the  traffic  of  shelter,  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
vehicles  is  not  great;  and  as  most  open  streets,  into  the  squares,  some 
)f  the  principal  streets  are  provided  of  which  are  large  and  handsome, 
;fith  strips  of  flags  to  receive  the  and  also  to  the  exterior  boulevard,  or 
wheels,  and  as  the  pace  is  usually  alley  planted  with  trees,  which  ex- 
inything  but  rapid,  little  noise  is  tends  nearly  all  round  Turin,  except 
)ccasioned.  From  the  position  of  on  the  side  where  it  is  bordered  by 
:he  principal  hotels,  the  theatres,  and   the  Po. 

the  best  shops,  and  following  the  The  police  and  municipal  super- 
srowd,  Po  Street  and  Castle  Square  intendence  of  Turin  are,  as  you  will 
[into  which  it  debouches)  are  the  perhaps  hafe  alreadv  inferred,  ex- 
t>eat  strangers  are  most  likely  to  tremely  deficient     dertainly   in  no 
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other  capital  would  the  principal 
streets  and  squares  (for  the  same 
system  is  tolerated  in  the  very  hand- 
some Piazza  di  San  Oarlo.  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  Mar6chet- 
ti's  celebrated  equestrian  statae  of 
Emanuel  Philibert)  be  suffered  to  be 
defaced  by  booths  and  apple-stalls, 
and  crowded  with  rabbishing  old 
books  and  trays  of  stale  pamphlets. 
Then  the  bill-sticking  is  unlimited ; 
columns,  gateways,  houses,  and  even 
public  buildings,  are  pasted  over  with 
play-bills,  advertisements  of  all  kinds, 
sheets  of  announcements  (small  news- 
papers) published  by  house-agents 
and  others,  and  with  countless  dirty 
little  manuscripts  wafered  to  the  wall 
by  persons  who  have  lodgings  to  let. 
As  it  seems  nobody's  business  to 
tear  these  down,  they  accnmblate, 
and  often  remain  long  after  they 
have  become  illegible  from  damp  and 
dirt  Then  the  streets,  although 
generally  well  paved,  are  very  ill 
kept,  and  snow  and  mud  are  but  rarely 
and  imperfectly  removed.  And  the 
beggars,  although  not  in  such  crowds 
as  at  Madrid,  are  numerous,  and  as 
very  few  porters  consider  it  their 
duty  to  keep  them  out  of  the  houses, 
and  many  of  the  porters'  lodges  are 
not  at  the  entrance  at  all,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  a  court,  or  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  mendicants,  monks, 
match-sellers,  and  vagabonds,  and 
impostors  of  all  kinds,  march  boldly 
up  the  stairs,  and  ring  at  the  doors 
of  the  apartments.  In  ail  these  re- 
spects, then,  Turin  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  Milan,  which  is  a  clean,  well-kept, 
and  well-ordered  city. 

The  lover  of  antiquities  will  find 
little  to  gratify  him  in  the  Piedmon- 
tese  capital,  concerning  whose  build- 
ings and  externals,  however,  I  think 
I  have  said  enough,  since,  as  regards 
all  such  things,  is  there  not  much 
written  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Murray  ? 
I  shall  dwell  no  more  upon  them, 
neither  do  they  possess  any  striking 
attraction.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
capital  is  moral,  and  not  material, 
and  is  due  to  its  being  that  of  the 
only  Italian  country  which  has  as 
yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  re- 
taining a  constitutional  government 
England  cannot  but  watch  with  in- 
terest the  progress  and  ftite  of  these 
five  millions    of  people,    who,   sur- 


rounded  by  despotisms,    can   jetij 
boast  of  real  freedom.     liord  Pak»> 
Bton  has  held  up  Fiedmoot  as  a  sbis- 
ing  example  of  the  socoess  of  free 
institutions,  and,  on  a  brood  vkw  q{ 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  tlttt  he 
was  in  the  wrong.    The  PiedmooteK 
have,  as  I  believe,  a  BtroDg  ios^R- 
tive  love  of  liberty,  and  their  pubus 
men  possess,  in  a  remarkable  o^ree, 
the   virtues    of  honesty,    patrlotiss, 
and  disinterestedness.   /  The    waf&e 
of  political  parties  is  osaallj  carried 
on  with  a  fnirness,  an  opeDoess,  aad 
an    abstinence   from    intrigoe,    locst 
creditable  to  all  concerned.      Afta 
such  high  praise  as  this,   I  may  he 
permitted  to  say  that  the  i^noraiks 
of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Piedmc^ 
tese  is  very  great,  that  edacatioo  ia 
extremely  behind-hand  in   this  ooaa- 
try,  and  that  I  think   the   Dation  tb 
deficient  in  that  intelligenoe  aod  v^* 
our  of  thought  which  would  enable  it 
to  improve  on  the  conditioa  it  has 
attained.     We  must  bear    in  mind, 
however,  that  ten  years    only   haf« 
elapsed  since  its   emancipation,  aod 
that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
the  Constitutionalists    have    had  to 
resist    the   persevering  efforts    of  a 
numerous    and    powerful    party,    in- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  eoor- 
mous  Dody  of  churchmen,  which  has 
been    continually  striving    to    impel 
the   country  on    a  backward    patk 
In  this  it  would  not  improbably  lu¥e 
succeeded,   but    for   the   honesty  d 
the  King,  and  the  talents,  firmness, 
exertions,  and  true  patriotism   iji  a 
few  distinguished  men.    At  the  head 
of  these — and,  it  must  be  added^  fax 
ahead  of  any  of  them  in  ability- 
stands    the    present   prime-minister, 
Count  Camillo  Cavour,   who  would 
rank  in  any  country  as  a  true  states- 
man, and  who  ia  of  inestimable  value 
to  Piedmont    An  aristocrat  by  tMrth 
and  connection,  he  has    braved  the 
prejudices  of  hb  class  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  his  country,  to  guide  and  to 
control  it    A  man  of  extraordinszy 
energy  and  application,  he  has  aaoi- 
ficed   all  pleasures   to   the  sevocst 
/labour,  or   rather  he   has  made  of 
labour  the  sole  pleasure  of  his  fife. 
He  has  beei  wdl  described  by  An- 
tonio Gallenga  as  *'  the  massy-headed 
hundred-handed,    sleepless^     Indeiiti- 
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gable  fioander."  Bat  perhaps  his 
raoet  strikiog  qaalitj — at  least  the 
one  that  woald  most  wio  upon  Eag- 
lishmeQ-*-i3  his  strong  practical  g6oa 
sense.  This,  combined  with  the  skill 
as  a  debater  acquired  during  ten 
Tears  of  parliamentary  life,  makes 
him  a  formidable  adversary  in  the 
Chamber.  He  knows  how  at  once 
to  strip  a  snbject  of  false  ooloara  and 
pretensions,  and  quickly  seizes,  often 
with  telling  irony  and  humour,  upon 
the  weak  points  of  his  opponents* 
speeches.  All  departments  of  gov- 
ernment  find  him  equally  apt  and 
ready.  Finance,  foreign  aflairs,  the 
home  department,  have  been  or  are 
directed  by  him  with  the  same  Tigonr 
and  judgment  But  a  yery  few 
weeks  have  clasped  since  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  the  last-named  depart- 
ment, which  had  got  venr  slack  in 
the  hands  of  his  well-meanmg  but  in- 
competent predecessor,  and  already 
new  life  seems  to  pervade  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  merit,  talents,  and  good  inten- 
tions of  Cavour,  are  recognised  here 
even  by  those  who  differ  most  from 
him  in  politics.  The  ultra-liberals 
may  think  him  lukewarm,  the  abso- 
latists  may  denounce  him  as  an  an- 
archist, but  I  never  heard  of  either 
extreme  denying  the  ability  and  hon- 
esty of  the  man  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  moderate  party — the  most  power- 
fal  now  in  Piedmont— is  in  reality  the 
trneat  friend  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try have.  He  seeks  to  advance  stead- 
ily, but  without  precipitation,  that 
improvement  and  reform  which  he 
woald  endanger  by  a  less  prudent 
and  more  hasty  course.  Sardinia 
has  already  obtained  a  large  measure 
of  liberty;  tfiere  still  are  changes 
that  need  to  be  made,  but  it  would 
be  perilous  to  hurry  them.  Cavour 
has  to  consider  not  only  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people — ^in  great  part 
anedacated— and  the  opposition  of 
&  large  and  strong  retrograde  partv, 
bat  also  the  position  of  this  little 
gantry  with  respect  to  one  powerful 
ind  decidedly  hostile  government, 
ind  to  another,  still  more  powerful, 
which,  although  at  present  friendly, 
s  jealons  of  liberty  wherever  it  shows 
tselt  With  one  crying  evil  there  is 
^reat  difficulty  in  dealing,  and  that 
B  the  overgrown  wealth  and  inflaenoe 
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of  the  priests.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  statistics ;  it  may  suffice  to 
Bay  that,  before  1848,  no  country  was 
80  priest-ridden  as  this,  and  that  still, 
although  something  has  been  done 
to  reduce  it,  the  power  of  the  church 
is  here  enormous — as  are  also  its 
revenues  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  Turin  one  cannot  step  from 
his  house  into  the  street  without  en- 
oountering  some  sleek  and  stalwart 
friar,  striding  along  in  his  coarse 
brown  robe,  and  long  processions  of 
religious  orders  and  of  priests  are  of 
continual  occurrence.  The  country 
literally  swarms  with  these  drones  of 
society.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  a  strong  agitation  in  favour 
of  the  confiscation  of  church  property, 
the  clergy  to  receive  salaries  from 
the  government  .  The  idea  has  met 
great  opposition,  and  no  minister  has 
as  yet  been  able  to  venture  upon  its 
realisation.  Something  was  done  in 
1854  to  equalise,  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  distribution  of  the  church  reve- 
nues ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  measure, 
not  a  tithe  of  what  was  wanted,  and 
vet  the  violence  with  which  it  was  eom- 
bated,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  was  carried,  showed  that,  for  the 
time  being,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  go  farther.  It  is  not  yet  three 
years  since  the  law  known  as  the 
Convent  Bill  was  presented  to  the 
Sardinian  Parliament ;  and  the  clam- 
our and  struggle  to  which  it  gave 
rise  attracted  sufficient  attention 
throughout  Europe  for  the  circum- 
stances still  to  be  fresh  in  most 
people's  memory.  The  native  clergy 
intrigued  and  conspired,  Rome 
thundered  and  protested;  every  pos- 
sible influence  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  King;  and,  as  it  for  a 
moment  seemed,  not  without  succev. 
The  Cavour  cabinet  resigned;  but 
it  was  quickly  recalled,  and  the  bill 
voted  by  the  Chambers  received  the 
royal  sanction.  The  contest  was  so 
animated,  the  agitation  so  great, 
that  some  alarm  was  felt,  and  proba- 
bly, in  many  other  countries,  distur- 
bances would  have  occurred ;  but  the 
Piedmonteae  are  a  peaceable  and  cool- 
tempered  race,  and  everything  passed 
over  quietly. 

The  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
satisfaction  with  whicn  Englishmen, 
as  stanch  and  consistent  lovers  oC 
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liberty,    have   witoeBsed   its   attain-  he  detests  conrt  forms  and  oeremoiDes, 

ment  by  this  country,  naturally  dis-  and  passes  the  greater  peri  of  \m 

pose  them  to  take  the  brightest  view  tiihe  in  hunting  and  shooting.    No- 

of  the   character  of  the .  Sardinian  thing   afflicts   him    more    tnaii  the 

people,  to  dwell  with  pleasure  npon  arrival  here  of  ^reat  persoQages*  to 

their  virtues,  and  to  pass  lightly  over  whom  he  is  obliged    to  give  state 

their     faults.      The    same    remark  receptions  and  grand  entertainmeoka 

applies  to  the   English   estimate  of  His  tastes  are  not  intdiectoa],  aod 

the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  whose  his  private  life  might  occasion  sandal 

personal  gallantry  in  the  field,  dis-  in  England;  but  a  moral  soverei^ 

played  in  the  war  with  Austria,  and  would  be  out  of  pUu)e  in.  Piedmont: 

his  leal  and   consistent  conduct   to-  and  his  subjects  smile  indulgently  at 

wards  his  subjects,  have   won   him  his  amours,  which  are  of   no   very 

golden  opinions  and  almost  unlimited  elevated  description.    He  is,  in  lad, 

praiaei     He   is    unquestionably    an  verjr  much  what  he  looks — a  fraak 

honest  and  well-meaning   man,  who  straightforward  man,  hating  bumbag, 

feels,  as  I  believe,  a  far  greater  pride  somewhat  of  a  sensualist,  with  littk 

and  pleasure  in  being  the  constitu-  talent^  but  an  honest  heart     He  has 

tionaf  monarch  of  a  firee  people,  than  been  seen  in  England,  and  his  por- 

he  would  do  in  being  as  absolute  as  trait  is   familiar   to  most  peopk— 

a  Bossian    czar.     Moreover,  in  his  his  square  and  rather  heavy  ngure, 

peculiar  position,  as  the  only  const!-  his    broad  chest  and  bull-neck,  his 

tutional   Italian   sovereign,  there   is  enormous   mustache^   bluff   featorei; 

scope  for  ambition.    At  the  present  and  head  very  much  thrown   ba^ 

moment  the  fetters  of  Austrian  Italy  He  looks  best  in  uniform,  and  oa 

seem  more  firmly  riveted  than  ever ;  horseback ;   on  foot  his    appearanee 

but  no  one  can  tell  what  changes  the  is  not  very  majestic.    Whatever  bs 

next  twenty  years  may  produce.    A  defects,  however,   lus   subjects    like 

European   war   might   lead   to   the  him    well,  and    certainly  would   be 

emancipation   of  lA>mbardo-Yenetia,  sorry  to   change    him   for   another, 

and   in  that  case   who  but   Victor  Honesty  of  purpose,  and   a  ainoere 

Emanuel  would  be  called  to   reign  attachment   to  liberty,   and    reapect 

over  the  kingdom  of   constitutional  for  a  plighted  word,  are  at  least  ai 

Italy  ?    He  is  but  thirty-eight  years  important    qualities    in  a  kii^,  as 

of  age,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  brilliant   talents   and   a   fiueinatiog 

that  he  may  not  be  reserved  to  assist  exterior.    And  if  his  ovm  capaei^ 

in  great  events,  and   fulfil   a   high  be  but  limited,  the  King  of  Sardinia 

destiny.    His  detestation  of  Austria  is  doubly  fortunate  in  poaseasiDg  so 

is  well  known,  and  contributes  to  the  able  a  counsellor  as  Gavonr,  and  in 

popularity   he    enjoys    amongst   his  having  the  good  sense  to  be  guided  by 

subjects— a  loyal  race,  long  and  deeply  his  advice. 

attached  to  the  house  of  Savoy.     I       If  I  here  bring  my  letter  to  a  dose, 

believe  that  nothing   in   the   world  it  is  rather  for  mr  of  its  extending  to 

would  give  him  su(£  pleasure,  would  an  unreasonable  length,  than  becaose 

render  him  so  oompleteljr  happy,  as  there  does  not  still  remain  mudi  to 

to  find  himself  in  a  position  to  lead  be  said  concerning  Piedmont,  wfaidi 

across  the  Ticino  such  an  army  as  would   be  interesting,  and   probably 

could  contend,  with  a  fair  chance  of  new,  to  most  English  readers.   Shoidd 

success,  against  the  Austrian  legions,  you   therefore   deem    this    desaltory 

With  that  army  at  his   back,  and  epistle  from    a  rambler    wt^th  the 

with  the  chivalrous  and  noble-hearted  printer's  trouble,  on  a  future  day  far- 

La  Marmora,  who  looks  like  a  Fala-  ther  tidings  from    Turin    may  pos- 

•din  of  old,  by  his  side,  he  would  fear  sibly  be  addressed  to  you  by  your 

no  foe,  and  feel  confident  of  victory,  faithfal 

His  taste  is  for  action  rather  than  YxoiinB. 

for  council ;  he  prefers  the  field  to  the      Tubik,  Maarth  1868. 
cabinet.    His  mode  of  life  proves  this : 
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Mr.  Oarltlb  has  popalansed  a 
saying  of  Gk)ethe's,  to  tne  e£feet  that 
the  life  of  the  most  insiffnifioant 
man,  faithfiilly  written,  will  prove 
interesting  to  the  highest  man; 
that  the  history  of  the  blind  wretch 
who  sits  by  the  wayside,  rolling 
his  siffhtless  eyeballs  in  the  san* 
shine,  blessing  yoa  with  ^reat  voln- 
bility  if  yoa  cbop  a  penny  in  his  hat, 
cursing  yon  with  eqnal  yohibility, 
and  with  far  more  sinoeri^,  if  yoa 
d4m%  will,  if  ikirl^  related,  have 
something  in  it  to  stir  the  high  heart 
of  a  Queen.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  impugn  this 
thesis.  The  golden  shield  nas  been 
hung  up,  nor  vet  has  it  rung  to  the 
challenge  of  a  hostile  lance.  On  the 
same  wall  we  hasten  to  hang  up  onr 
pinchbeck  one.  Our  thesis  is  as 
lollows :  the  history  of  the  dirtiest 
and  most  insignificant  town  wotdd,  if 
worthily  set  forth,  have  some  points 
of  human  interest  Yea,  even  the 
fraction  of  a  town :  the  story  of  the 
Goosedubs,  intelligently  told,  has 
that  in  it  which  might  attract  the 
notice  of  London,  or  of  Edinburgh 
herself,  <' throned  on  crass."  What 
is  the  popular  idea  of  Glasgow,  for 
instance?  Catechise  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  on 
the  subject,  and  you  will  ezpiscate 
something  like  the  following :  ^  Glas- 
gow—stated by  the  natives  to  be  the 
second  city  of  die  empire— is  covered 
the  whole  year  round  with  smoke, 
through  which  showers  are  sometimes 
known  to  penetrate,  sunbeams  never: 
It  is  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
raetores;  is  fervent  in  business  six 
days  of  the  week,  spending  the 
seventh  in  hearing  sermon  and 
drinkinff  toddy.  Its  population  con- 
Riftts  of  a  great  variety  of  classes. 
The  'Operative,'  quiet  and  orderly 
enough  whilst  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions,  becomes  Ohtftist 
when  hungry,  and  finds  great  satis- 
faction  in  crowding  the  City  Hall  to 
listen  to  orators,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  sister  isle,  declaiming  against  a 
'bloated  aristocracy.'  The  'Mer- 
chant Prince,'  known  to  all  ends  of  the 
sarth,  is  subject  sometames  to  strange 


va^ries :  at  one  moment  he  is  glit- 
term^  away  cheerily  in  the  com- 
mercial heaven ;  the  next  he  has  dis- 
appeared like  the  lost  Fleaid,  swal- 
lowed up  of  night  for  ever.  The 
history  of  Glasgow  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word—Gotton ;  its  deity 
is  gold ;  its  river,  be^ung  by  poets, 
a  sewer ;  its  environs,  dust  and  ashes ; 
the  gamin  of  its  wynds  and  closes 
is  leas  tinctured  with  education 
than  a  Bosjesman,  and  has  never 
seen  a  green  field,  nor  heard  a  lark 
sing,  save  perhaps  in  a  cage  outside 
a  window  in  tto  sixth  story,  where 
a  consumptive  seamstress  is  rehears- 
ing Hood's  '  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  the 
'swallows  with  their  sunny  backs' 
omitted."  We  beg  to  inform  the 
ignorant  nine-tenths  of  these  islands, 
that,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned, 
they  labour  under  a  grievous  mis- 
apprehensioo.  It  is  not  in  itself  an 
ugly  citj,  and  it  has  many  historical 
associationa  Few  cities  are  sur- 
rounded with  such  pretty  scenery. 
Truth  must  prevail.  Glasgow  is  jus- 
tified of  her  children.  Dr.  Strang,  in 
his  C^ubs  qf  Glasgow,  brings  the 
old  jolly  times  of  the  City  before  us 
in  their  habits  as  they  lived ;  and  Mr. 
M'Donald,  in  his  Rambles  round 
Glasgow  and  Days  at  the  Coa&tf 
has,  stick  in  hand,  visited  every  spot 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
miles,  knows  every  ruin  and  the 
legend  which  hallows  it,  has  lingered 
at  sunset  in  evetv  village  church- 
yard, and  is  familiar  with  the  half- 
obliterated  inscriptions;  can  tell 
where  some  unknown  poet  has  lived 
and  died,  and,  if  you  choose,  will  re- 
peat* you  a  snatch  of  his  stanzas,  and 
has  the  whole  martyrology  of  the 
district  at  his  finger-ends.  Glasgow 
has  been  fortunate  in  her  sons ;  her 
reproach  has  been  taken  away ;  and 
now,  like  a  dusted  jewel,  "she  shines 
well  where  she  stands." 

The  history  of  the  city,  from  the 
period  of  St.  Mongo  to  the  commer- 
cial crisis  and  fhU  of  the  Western 
Bank,  presents  many  pobts  of  in- 
terest Looking  back  some  thirteen 
centuries  into  the  gr^  morning-light 
of  time,  we  see  St.  Mango,  led  by  an 
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angd,  establishiDg  himself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Molendinar,  and  erect- 
ing a  rude  chapel  or  oratory.  There, 
for  many  fiommers  and  winters,  he 
prajed  his  prayers,  sang  his  ave»,  and 
wrought  his  miracles.  The  fame  of 
his  sanctitv  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
many  pilgnms  came  to  converse  with, 
and  be  connselled  by,  the  holy  man. 
In  process  of  time— the  prayers  of 
the  saint  proving  eflScacioop,  and  the 
Clyde,  flowing  throngh  the  lower 
rrounds  at  a  little  distance,  being 
famous  for  salmon— people  began  to 
gather  there,  and  a  score  or  so  of 
wooden  hats  was  the  beginning  of 
the  present  city.  In  1197  the  Cathedral 
was  consecrated  by  a  certain  Bishop 
Joceline,  and  from  thence,  on  to  the 
Reformation,  its  affairs  continued  in 
a  pretty  prosperous  condition;  its 
revenue,  taking  into  consideration  the 
poverty  of  the  country  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  population,  was  consider- 
able ;  and  its  bishops  were  frequently 
men  of  ambition,  and  of  splendid 
tastes.  Its  interior  was  enriched  by 
many  precious  relies.  On  days  of 
high  f^tival,  the  Lord  Bishop  and 
his  officials,  clad  in  costly  vestments, 
entered  by  the  great  western  door ; 
and  as  the  procession  swept  onward 
to  the  altar,  incense  fumed  from 
swinging  censers,  the  voices  of  the 
choir  arose  in  rich  and  solemn  chant- 
ing, the  great  organ  burst  on  the  ear 
with  its  multitudinous  thunder,  and 
rude  human  hearts  were  bowed  to 
the  ground  with  contrition,  or  rose 
on  surges  of  sound  to  heaven  in 
ecstasy.  Glasgow,  too.  Is  closely 
connected  with  Wallace.  The  Bell 
o'  the  Brae  saw  the  flash  of  his  ter- 
rible sword,  as  the  Southrons  fled 
before  him.  At  the  Kirk  of  Buther- 
glen.  Sir  John  Monteith  and  Sir 
Aymer  de  Yallanoe  met  to  plan  the 
capture  of  the  hero;  and  at  Bob 
Boyston  the  deed  of  shame  was 
consummated.  Monteith,  with  sixty 
followers,  had  surrounded  the  house 
in  which  Wallace  lay.  Traitors  were 
already  within.  His  weapons  were 
stolen ;  Kierly  his  servant  was  slain. 
According  to  Blind  Harry,  at  the 
touch  of  a  hand  Wallace  sprang  up, 
a  lion  at  bay.  He  sebsed  an  oaken 
stool,  and  at  a  blow  broke  one  rascal^s 
back,  splashed  the  wall  with  the 
blood  and  brains  of  a  second ;  when 


the  whole  pack  threw  themsdves 
upon  him,  brought  him  down,  and 
eecured  him.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Dumbarton,  then  held  by  the  Bogliah, 
and  from  thence  was  delivered*  into 
the  hands  of  Edward.  The  battle  of 
Langside  was  fought  in  the  vieiiHtf 
of  the  city.  Moray,  lyin^  in  Gits' 
gow,  intercepted  Mary  on  her  marck 
from  Hamilton  to  Dumbarton,  and 
gave  battle.  Every  one  knows  the 
issue.  The  queen  fled  with  a  wild 
rein  toward  England  and  a  scaffold. 
Moray  returned  to  Glasgow  by  tk 
village  of  Grorbals,  his  troops,  it  ia 
said,  wiping  their  bloody  awards  oi 
the  manes  of  their  horses  as  they  rodt 
through,  and  went  thence  to  meet 
his  assassin  in  linlithgow  tovu. 
During  the  heat  and  mazy  of  ^ 
Reformation,  nearly  all  our  eedes- 
astical  houses  went  to  the  ground,  or 
came  out  of  the  fierce  trial  with  In- 
teriors pillaged,  altars  desecrated,  aad 
the  statues  of  apostles  and  sainlB 
broken  or  defaced.  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral was  asBuled  like  the  rest ;  already 
the  work  of  destruction  had  bcgoa, 
when  the  craftsmen  of  the  city  case 
to  the  rescue.  Their  exertions  oo 
that  occasion  preserved  the  nohk 
building  for  us.  They  were  proad 
of  it  then,  they  are  proud  of  it  today. 
During  the  Persecution,  the  connt^ 
to  the  west  of  Glasgow  was  ovenuD 
with  dragoons,  and  many  a  maqk 
Covenanter  had  but  short  shrift; 
seized,  tried,  condemned,  shot,  in 
heaven,  within  the  hour.  The  rambler 
is  sure  to  encounter,  not  only  is 
village  churchyards,  but  by  the  waj- 
side,  or  in  the  hearts  of  soUtvy 
moors,  unvldted  but  by  the  soo- 
beam  and  the  curlew's  cry,  rode 
martyr-stones,  their  scnlptare  aad 
letters  covered  with  lichen,  ixSta: 
the  names  of  the  sufferers  and  the 
manner  of  their  deaths  with  diffi- 
culty, and  mtimating  that 

""ThU  •tone  diaU  wttnes  be 
*Twlzt  PreBbyterie  and  PrelaeleL* 

The  next  striking  event  in  the  fak- 
tory  of  the  city  is  the  visit  of  Frisee 
Charles.  Enter  on  the  Chilstess 
week  of  1745-46  the  wild  foolsoR 
Highland  host,  on  their  flight  fron 
Derby.  How  the  sleek  dtisans  sIniBk 
from  the  worn  haiiy  ftioes  and  wild 
eyes  in  which  the  ^gfat8  of 
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mm!  "The  Priooe,  tlie  Prince, 
^bich  IB  the  Prince?"  "That's  he, 
ronder,  wi'  the  laog  yellow  hair.*' 
Dnward  rides,  pale  and  dejected,  the 
brone-batmted  man.  He  looks  np 
IS  he  catches  a  fair  face  on  the  street, 
knd  yoo  see  he  heirs  the  Staart 
tje  and  Stasrt  smile.  He,  like  his 
atbers,  will  provoke  the  bitterest 
latred,  and  be  served  with  the  wild- 
8t  devotion.  Men  will  gladly  throw 
Lway  their  lives  for  him.  The  blood 
if  nobles  will  redden  scaffolds  for 
lim.  Shepherds  and  he^smen  will 
lare  death  to  shelter  him,  and  bean- 
ifal  women  will  bend  over  his  sleep, 
vrapped  in  clansman's  plaid,  on  bed  of 
leather  or  bracken,  to  clip  bat  one 
bred  of  his  yellow  hair,  and  be  there- 
>y  requitted  for  all  that  they  and 
beirs  nave  snfifered  in  bis  behalf, 
^ith  all  his  beauty  and  misfortanes, 
lis  appearance  in  Glasgow  created 
itUe  enthusiasm.  He  scarcely  saiped 
b  recruit — only  a  few  ladies  donned 
vhite  breast-knots  and  ribbons.  He 
evied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
nbabitanta  A  Prince  at  the  head 
»f  an  army  sorely  in  want  of  brogues, 
knd  who  msisted  on  being  provided 
vith  shoe-leather,  without  exchange 
»f  cash,  was  hardly  calculated  to  ex- 
site  the  adlhiration  of  prudent  Glas- 
gow burgesses.  He  did  not  remain 
ong.  The  Green  beheld  for  one  day 
.he  far-stretching  files  and  splendour 
»f  the  Highland  war ;  on  tne  next, 
n  unpaid  shoe-leather,  he  marched 
o  his  doom.  Victory,  like  a  stormy 
ninbeam,  burned  for  a  moment  on 
lis  arms  at  Falkirk,  and  then  all  was 
closed  in  blood  and  thunder  on  Gul- 
oden  Moor. 

It  is  about  this  period  that  Dr 
Strang's  book  on  the  Clubs  begins. 
n  these  old  hospitable  hard-drink- 
Dg  days,  Glasgow  seems  to  have 
>een  pre-eminently  a  city  of  dubs. 
Svery  street  had  its  tavern,  and  every 
avern  its  dob.  There  were  morn- 
og  clubs,  noonday  clubs,  even- 
Dg  clubfl^  and  .all-day  dubs,  which, 
ike  the  sacred  fire,  never  went 
>Qt.  The  club  was  a  sanctuary 
therein  nestled  friendship  and  en- 
oyment.  The  member  left  his  ordi- 
lary  life  outside  the  door,  and  picked 
t  up  when  he  went  away.  Within 
to  cirde  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
Lo  were  redressed,  and    the   debtor 


grew  unconscious  of  the  creditor's 
eye.  At  the  sight  of  the  merry  boon- 
oompanions,  care  packed  up  his 
bundles  and  decamped ;  or,  if  be 
dared  remain,  he  was  immediatdy 
laid  bold  of,  plunged  into  the  punclir 
bowl,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him, 
for  that  night  at  least  Unhappily, 
these  dubs  are  all  dead,  *'gone  to 
their  deathbed;*'  but  as  their  ghosts 
troop  past  in  Dr  Strang's  pa^^es,  the 
sense  is  delicately  taken  with  an 
odour  of  rum-punch.  Shortly  after 
the  Pretender's  visit  to  the  dty,  the 
Anderston  Club— so  called  from  its 
meetings  hdd  at  that  little  village — 
flourished,  cracked  its  jokes,  and 
drank  its  punch  on  Satarday  after- 
noons. Perhaps  no  dub  connected 
with  the  city,  before  or  since,  could 
boast  a  membership  so  distinguished* 
It  contained  nearly  all  the  University 
professors.  Dr  Moore,  Professor  of 
Greek;  Professor  Boss,  who  faith- 
fully instilled  the  humanities  into 
the  Glasgow  youth ;  Drs.  OuUen  and 
Hamilton,  medical  teachers  of  emi- 
nence; Adam  Smith;  the  brothers 
Fonlis,  »under  whose  auspices  the  first 
Fine  Art  Academy  was  established 
in  Scotland,  and  from  whose  printing- 
press  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
were  issued  with  a  correctness  of 
text  and  beauty  of  typography  which 
bad  then  no  paralld  in  the  kingdom — 
were  regular  and  zealous  members. 
But  the  neart  and  soul  of  the  Ander- 
ston club  seems  to  have  been  Dr. 
Simson,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
His  heart  vibrated  to  the  little 
hostlery  of  Anderston  like  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  He  left  the  University 
when  the  college  clock  struck  one, 
and  appeared  at  Anderston  punctual 
to  a  moment  He  could  have  found 
the  way  with  his  eyes  shut  The  fol- 
lowing story  is  related  of  the  Profes- 
sor by  Dr.   Strang.    At  the  club — 

*'  The  mathematician  ever  made  it  a  role 
to  throw  algebra  and  arithmetic  *  to  the 
dogs,*  save  in  so  far  as  to  discover  the 
just  quadratic  equation  and  simple  divi' 
sum  of  a  bowl  of  punch.  One  thing 
alone  in  the  dub  he  brought  his  mathe- 
matics to  bear  upon,  and  that  was  his 
glass.  This  had  been  constructed  on  the 
truest  prindples  of  geometry  for  empty- 
ing itself  easily,  the  stalk  requiring  to 
form  but  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  open 
lips  ere  its  whole  contents  had  dropped 
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into  the  oesophagus.  One  &tal  day,  how- 
ever, Girzy,  the  black-eyed  and  dinlple- 
oheeked  servant  of  the  hoetlerie^  m 
maJcing  airangementa  for  the  meeting  of 
the  dub,  allowed  this  ftivourite  pieee  of 
crystal,  as  many  black  and  blue-eyed 
girls  have  done  before  and  since,  to  slip 
from  her  fingers  and  be  broken.  She 
knew  the  Professor^s  partiality  for  his 
favourite  beaker,  and  thought  of  gettmg 
another ;  but  the  day  was  too  &r  spenti 
and  the  Gallowgate,  then  the  receptacle 
of  such  luxuries,  was  too  far  distant  to 
procure  one  for  that  day's  meeting  of 
the  fraternity.  Had  Verreville,  the  city 
of  glass,  been  then  where  it  has  since 
stood,  the  mathematician's  placid  tem- 
per might  not  have  been  ruffled,  nor 
might  Crirzy  have  foxmd  herself  in  so 
disagreeable  a  dilemma.  The  club  met, 
the  ben-broth  smoked  In  every  platter, 
the  few  standard  dishes  disappeared,  the 
medoe  was  sipped,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceeded, as  usual,  by  a  goodly-sized  punch- 
bow).  The  enticing  and  delicious  com- 
pound was  mixed,  tasted,  and  pronounced 
nectar.  The  Professor,  dreaming  for  a 
moment  of  some  logarithm  of  Napier  or 
problem  of  Euclid,  pushed  forward  to 
the  fount  unconsciously  the  glass  which 
stood  before  him,  drew  it  back  a  brim- 
mer, and  carried  it  to  his  lips :  but  lo  1 
the  Increased  angle  at  which  the  Profes* 
sor  was  obliged  to  raise  his  arm,  nused 
him  from  his  momentary  reverie,  and, 
pulling  the  drinking-cap  from  his  lips 
as  if  it  contained  the  deadliest  henbane, 
exclaimed,  *What  is  this,  Girzy,  you 
have  given  me  ?  I  cannot  drink  out  of 
this  glass.  Give  me  my  own,  you  little 
minx.  You  might  now  well  know  that 
this  is  not  mine.' — *  Weel-a-wat  it  is  a'  I 
hae  for't,  Maister  Simson,'  answered 
Girzy,  blushing.  *  Hush,  hush,'  rejoined 
the  mathematician,  *  say  not  so.  I  know 
it  is  not  my  glass,  for  the  outer  edge  of 
this  touches  my  nose,  and  mine  never 
did  so.'  The  girl  confessed  the  aociden^ 
and  the  Prc^^asor,  though  for  some  min- 
utes sadly  out  of  humour,  was  at  lengUi 
appeased,  and  swallowed  his  sherbet  at 
the  risk  of  injuring  his  proboscis." 

Br  Strang  infomis  as  that  the 
eocentrio  mathematician,  in  hk  pro- 
gress from  the  UniverBity  to  Ander- 
Bton,  was  in  the  habit  of  oounting  his 
steps,  and  that  he  coald  tell  ^  dis- 
tance to  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  He 
has  onutted  to  say  whether  the  steps 
were  counted  on  the  return,  and  if  the 
nnmbers  corresponded. 

Along  with  the  notices  of  the  dab 
SQbseqnent  to  the  one  we  have  men- 
tioned, Dr  Stnu^  give^his  reader  a 


tolerably  vivid  notion  of  how  it  uttt 
with  Glasgow  in  these  years.  We 
have  a  peep  of  the  Trongate  dnriiig 
the  lucrative  tobaeco  trade,  wlien  Gbe- 
gow  had  her  head  not  a  little  tamed 
by  her  commercial  prosperity.  There 
are  rich  citizens  now  in  the  streets. 
Behold  Mr  Giassford  piddng  his  steps 
daintily  along  the  crown  o*  the  cai«- 
way,  with  scarlet  doak,  flowing  wig, 
cocked  hat,  and  gold-headed  cane. 
He  has  money  in  nis  parse,  and  be 
knows  it  too.  AD  men  warm  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  his  conntenaoce: 
If  he  kicks  vou,  you  are  honoorei 
Is  it  not  with  a  golden  foot?  How 
the  loud  voice  drops,  how  the  ob^e^ 
quious  knee  bends  before  him  t  He 
told  Tobias  Smollet  yestexdaj,  tint 
he  had  five-and-twenty  ships  trad- 
ing for  him  on  the  sea,  a^  tint 
halfa-million  passed  throngii  his 
hands  every  vear.  Pass  on  a  llttk 
farther,  and  behold  Captain  Patra 
leisurely  sunning  himself  in  the 
ample  pavement  in  front  of  the  Ton- 
tine. Let  us  step  up  to  him.  He 
will  ask  us  to  dinner,  and  mix  as  a 
bowl  of  famous  punch  flayoured  with 
his  own  limes, 

'*In  Trinidad  fhift  grow."* 

For  hospitality  was  then,  as  nov^a 
characteristic  of  the  city.  Hie  sap- 
pers were  of  the  most  subetantial  de^ 
scription.  A  couple  of  turkeTS,  a  koge 
round  of  beef,  and  a  bowl — a  very 
Caspian  sea  of  punch— seethifi(g  to  its 
silver  brim,  and  dashed  with  de- 
licate slices  of  lime  or  lemon — formed 
the  principal  ingredients.  Good-fel- 
lowship was  the  order  of  tbe  day. 
In  the  mommg  and  forenooo  the 
merchants  congr^ted  in  the  Ton- 
tine Beading-room  for  news  and  gm- 
sip,  and  at  night  the  punoh-bowl  was 
produced,  emptied,  leplenished,  and 
emptied  again,  while  the  toasts 
<'Down  with  the  Conrentioo,"  *«T1is 
Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm"— 
were  'drank  with  enthusiasm  in  SQnie 
oos^  tavern  in  the  Ihen  aristoentie 
Princes  street  At  a  later  period* 
during  the  disturbed  years  whkh 
preceded  the  Beform  Bill,  we  see  the 
moneyed  classes— <<8oo^nl0k  joekeiys" 
they  were  profanely  nick-naiiied  hy 
the  mob— eagerly  enrolling  tiua- 
selves  in  yeomanry  corps ;  oa  fidd* 
day    shinmg    resplendent    in    heed 
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acket  and  flhako,  or  danking  throagfa 
the  streets  with  spnr  and  sabre.  ,  As 
i7e  approach  oor  own  times,  the  dabs 
^ale  their  inefieotoal  fires  —  they 
shrink  from  planets  to  Wills-o'-the- 
^isp;  at  last 

**  They  fade  away. 
And  die  into  the  light  of  oommon  day.** 

jlas^ow  is  now,  as  far  as  history  is 
x>ncefnedy  a  dabless  dt^. 

During  the  commercial  distress  of 
L848-49t  and  the  agitation  consequent 
>n  the  flight  of  Lonis  Philippe  and 
he  estabUshment  of  the  French  Re- 
>ablic,  Glasgow  had  the  bad  emi- 
lence  of  going  farther  in  acts  of  riot 
ind  lawlessness  than  any  other  dty 
n  the  empirei  As  was  before  re- 
narked,  the  *' Glasgow  operative''  is, 
ivhen  trade  is  gooa  and  wages  high, 
Jie  quietest  and  most  inoffensive 
>f  creatures.  He  cares  comparatively 
ittle  for  the  affairs  of  the  nation; 
le  is  industrious  uid  contented. 
Every  year  he  holds  his  saturnalias 
—one  on  New  Year's  Day  the  other 
\t  the  Fair  (occurring  in  July) ;  and 
lis  excesses  at  these  points  keep  him 
x>or  during  the  intervals.  During 
periods  of  commercial  depression, 
lowever,  when  wages  are  low  and 
16  works  three-quarter  time,  he  has 
I  fine  nose  to  scent  politiod  iniquities. 
3e  begins  to  sospect  that  all  is  not 
ight  with  the  British  Oonstitntion. 
These  nnhappv  times,  too,  ore  pro- 
luctive  of  impudent  demagogues, 
vhoee  power  of  lung  and  floods  of 
laahy  rtietoric  work  incredible  mis- 
chief. To  these  he  seriously  inclines 
lia  ear.  He  is  hungry  and  ezdted. 
3e  is  more  anxious  to  reform  Par- 
ianaent  than  to  reform  himsdt  He 
Ties  out  about  the  tyranny  of  class 
egislation,  forgetting  the  hx  deeper 
yranny  of  the  dram-shop  and  the 
»awn-shop.  He  thinks  there  should 
»d  a  division  of  property.  Nay,  it  is 
:DOwn  that  some  have,  in  times  like 
hese,  marked  out  the  very  houses 
hey  are  to  possess  when  the  goods 
f  the  world  are  segregated,  and  ap- 
propriated anew.  What  a  dark  sea 
f  ignorance  and  blind  wrath  is  ever 
reltering  beneath  the  fkir  fabric  of 
ijQglish  prosperity!  This  danseroos 
tate  of  feeling  had  been  reached  in 
he  year  we  speak  of.  Hungry  ta- 
aoltQons  meetings  were  held  in  ttie 


Green.  The  ignorant  excited  people 
were  madden^  by  the  fierce  na- 
rangrues  of  reckless  orators— fellows 
who  were  perfectly  willing  to  bum 
the  house  of  the  nation  about  the 
ears  of  all  of  ns,  provided  their  private 
pig  could  be  roasted  thereby.  ^'  The 
rich  have  food,'*  said  they,  *'  you  have 
none ;  yon  cannot  die  of  hunger :  take 
food  by  the  strong  hand  wherever  yon 
can  get  it"  The  advice  was  acted 
upon.  The  black  human  sea  poured 
along  London  Street,  and  then  split 
— one  wave  rushed  up  Hieh  Street, 
another  along  Trongate,  eacn  wasting 
as  it  went  The  present  writer,  then 
a  mere  lad,  was  in  the  streets  at  the 
tim&  The  whole  thing,  going  on  be- 
fore his  eyes,  seemed  strange,  iocre- 
dible,  too  monstrous  to  be  real  —  a 
hideous  dream,  which  you  fought  with 
and  strove  to  throw  away.  For  an 
hour  or  so  all  order  was  lost  All 
that  had  been  gained  by  a  thousand 
years  of  strife  and  effort — all  that 
we  had  wrested  from  nature — all  the 
civilities  and  amenities  of  life  — 
seemed  drowned  at  once  in  a  wild 
sea  of  scoundrelism.  The') world  was 
turned  topsy-turvy.  Impossibility 
became  matter  of  fact  Madness  ruled 
the  hour.  Gun-shops  were  broken 
open,  and  wretched -looking  men, 
who  hardly  knew  the  muzzle  from 
the  stock,  were  running  about  with 
rifles  over  their  shoulders.  In  Bu- 
chanan Street  a  meal  •  cart  was 
stopped,  overturned,  the  sacks  ripped 
witn  knives,  and  women  were  seen 
hurrying  home  to  their  famishing 
broods  with  aprons  fall ;  some  of  the 
more  greedy  with  a  cheese  under 
eadi  arm.  In  Queen  Street, a  pastry- 
oook*s  was  attacked,  the  windows 
broken,  and  the  delicacies  they  con- 
tained hastily  devoured.  We  remem- 
ber a  large  glass-case  filled  with 
eolonred  lozenges  arranged  in  dia- 
mond patterns,  standing^  for  a  while 
serene  amid  universal  ruin.  A  scoun- 
drel smashed  it  with  his  stick ;  down 
rushed  the  ddnge  of  lozeng^  and 
a  dozen  rioters  were  immediatdy 
sprawling  over  one  another  on  the 
ground,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  spoil.  By  this  time 
the  alarm  was  universal.  Shops 
were  shutting  in  all  directions, 
some  of  the  more  ingenious  traders, 
it  is  said,  pasting  **  A  Shop  to  Let" 
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upon  their  premises,  that  they  might 
werebj  escape  the  rage  or  the  cnpi- 
dity  of  the  rioters.  At  last,  weary 
with  spoHation,  the  mob,  armed  with 
guns,  pistols,  and  what  other  weapons 
Uiey  nad  secnred,  came  marching 
along  Trongate,  a  tali  begrimed 
collier,  with  a  rifle  over  his  shoulder, 
in  front.  This  worthy,  more  than 
two-thirds  tipsy,  kept  shontusfiT  at 
intervals  **  Vive  la  Republic !  We'll 
ha*e  Vive  la  Bepablic,  an*  naething 
hut  Vive  la  Republic  1"  To  whi<£ 
intelligent  political  principle  his  fol* 
lowers  responded  with  vociferous 
dieers.  At  last  they  reached  the 
Orossl  Here  a  barricade  was  in 
process  of  erection.  Carts  were  stop- 
ped and  thrown  down,  and  London 
Street  behind  was  crowded  with 
men,  many  of  them  provided  with 
muskets.  On  a  sudden  the  cry 
arose,  '^The  sodjers!  the  sodjers!" 
terrible  to  the  heart  of  a  British 
mob.  Hoofs  were  heard  clattering 
along  Trongate,  and  the  next  moment 
an  officer  of  Carabineers  leaped  his 
horse  over  the  barricade,  followed  by 
his  men,  perhaps  a  dozen  io  all.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  The  crowd 
cleared  away  like  the  flying  shadow 
of  a  cloud.  In  five  mmutes  not  a 
rioter  was  to  be  seen.  When  the 
evening  fell,  the  Trongate  wore 
an  unwonted  appearance.  Troops 
stacked  their  bayonets,  lighted  their 
fires,  and  bivouacked  under  the 
piazzas  of  the  Tontine.  Sentinels 
paced  up  and  down  the  pavement, 
and  dragoons  patrolled  the  streets. 
Next  day  the  disturbance  came  to  a 
crisis.  A  riot  occurred  in  Oalton  or 
Bridgeton.  The  Pensioners  were  sent 
to  qaell  it  there.  While  marching 
down  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
they  were  assailed  by  vollevs  of  stones, 
the  crowds  meanwhile  failing  sullen- 
ly back  from  the  bayonet-pouit&  The 
order  was  given  to  fire;  and  the 
veterans,  whose  patience  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  sent  their  shot 
right  into  the  mass  of  people.  Several 
were  wounded,  and  one  or  more  killed. 
When  the  Pensioners  were  gone,  a 
corpse  was  placed  on  boards,  carried 
through  the  streets  shoulder-high  by 
persons  who  hoped  by  that  means  to 
madden  and  rouse  the  citizens;  a 
uge  crowd  attending,  every  window 
ammed  with  heads,  as  the  ghastly 


procession    passed.      As   the;  ip- 

S reached  the  centre  of  the  dtj,  i 
le  of  soldiers  was  drawn  across  tl» 
street  up  which  they  were  marduo^ 
When  the  crowd  fell  back,  the  bev- 
ers  of  the  dead  were  confironted  by 
the  ominous  glitter  of  steel.  Tk 
procession  paused,  stopped,  wftrered, 
and  finally  beat  a  retreat— and  tbu 
the  Riots  dosed.  That  eveoiog  fi 
went  to  look  at  the  spot  where  ik 
unhappy  coUbion  luid  taken  plu& 
Groups  of  workmen  were  staodlof 
about,  talking  in  tones  of  ezdtemaL 
The  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  we 
chipped  with  bullets,  and  the  gnlter. 
into  which  a  man  had  reeled,  aouhed 
by  the  death-shot,  had  yet  a  ndd; 
stain.  Next  day  tranquulitv  was  b 
a  great  measure  restored.  Maesnof 
special  constables  had  by  this  tioe 
been  organised,  and  mardied  tfaioo^ 
the  dtyin  force.  Although  they  Si 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  rioterB, 
the  bravery  they  displayed  io  eo^ 
celling  what  unfortunate  females  and 
ieelies  of  tender  years  feO  into  ibai 
hands,  gave  one  a  lively  idea  of  tlie 
prowess  they  would  have  exhibited 
had  they  met  foes  worthy  of  tbi 
batons  they  bore. 

Glasgow,  as  most  of  our  readfn 
are  aware,  is  situated  on  both  sida 
of  the  Clyde,  some  twenty  miles  or 
so  above  its  junction  with  the  so. 
Its  rapidity  of  growth  is  perbap 
without  a  parallel  in  the  kmgdoiL 
There  are  persons  yet  alive,  we  b^ 
lieve,  who  remember  when  the  river, 
now  laden  with  shipping,  was  a  dear 
angler's  stream,  in  whose  graTeily 
pools  the  trout  played,  and  tip  whose 
rapids  the  salmon  from  the  w 
flashed  like  a  sunbeam ;  and  vben 
the  banks,  now  lined  with  war^ 
houses,  and  covered  with  merdtto- 
disc  of  every  description,  reaOy 
merited  the  name  of  the  Broooy 
Law.  Science  and  industry  bate 
wrought  wonders  here.  The  fltnuB 
which  a  century  ago  hardly  allowed 
the  passage  of  a  berring-bost  or  a 
coal  gabbert,  bears  on  its  breast  i^ 
day  ships  from  every  clime,  and 
mighty  ocean-steamers  which  have 
wrestled  with  the  hurricanes  of  tbe 
Atlantia  Before  reaching  Giasgov. 
the  Clyde  traverses  one  of  the  ricbesi 
portions  of  Scotland,  for  in  samn^ 
Clydesdale  is  one  continued  orcbtfi 
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Ijs  yoa  come  down  the  stream,  yoa 
^ve,  away  to  the  right,  the  rich 
nioeral  districts  of  Gartsherrie  and 
ICoDkland— not  a  particularly  cap- 
ivatlDg  region,  we  admit  Every- 
JiiDg  there  is  grimed  with  ooal-dast 
Spring  herself  comes  with  a  sooty 
iu:e.  The  soil  eeems  calcined.  Ton 
sannot  see  that  part  of  the  world 
x>  advantage  by  day.  Jost  wait 
lalfa dozen  hoars,  and  it  will  aston- 
sh  you:  With  the  night  these  in- 
loroerable  furnaces  and  iron-works 
'ush  out  into  vaster  volume  and 
wilder  colour,  and  for  miles  the 
x)nntry  will  be  illuminated,  rest- 
ces  with  mighty  lights  and  shades. 
\t  is  the  Scottish  Staffordshire. 
3o  the  other  hand,  away  to  Uie 
K)ath-west  stretch  the  dark  and 
iterile  moors  of  the  Oovenant,  with 
wild  moss  haggs,  treacherous  marshes 
bright  as  emerald,  and  dark  mossy 
lochs,  where  the  shy  water-hen 
breeds— a  wild  land  of  plovers  and 
curlews,  in  whose  recesses,  and  in  the 
beart  of  whose  mists,  the  hunted 
people  lay,  while  the  men  of  blood 
were  hovering  near  ;  life  and  death 
depending  on  the  cry  and  flatter  of 
%  desert  bird,  or  the  flash  of  a  sun- 
beam along  the  stretches  of  the 
noor.  In  the  middle  of  that  melan- 
choly waste  stands  the  farmhouse 
>f  Lochgoin,  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Govenant- 
n*s.  To  this  dwelling  came  Oameron 
wd  Peden,  and  found  shelter;  here 
les  the  notched  sword  of  Captain 
John  Paton,  and  along  with  it  the 
Inim  that  was  beaten  at  Drumclog 
by  the  hill-folk,  and  the  banner  that 
waved  above  their  heads  that  day. 
A.Dd  here  too  was  written  the  Sccia 
Worthies^  a  book  valued  by  the 
insterer  part  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 
18  next  m  sacredneas  to  the  Bible. 
N'ay,  it  has  other  charms,  this  deso- 
ate  country :  over  there  by  Mearns, 
Christopher  North  spent  his  glorious 
boyhood ;  in  this  region,  too,  Pollok 
was  born,  and  fed  his  high  and 
;loomy  sj^irit  on  congenial  scenes. 
Approaching  the  dty,  immediately 
x>  the  lifr,  are  the  Gathkin  Braes ; 
and,  close  to  the  village  of  Gathcart, 
sast  which  the  Gart  runs  murmuring 
in  its  rocky  bed,  is  the  hill  on  which 
tfary  stood  and  saw  Moray  shiver 
ler  army  like  a  potsherd.     Below 


Gla^ow,  and  westward*  stretches 
the  great  vallev  of  the  Clyde.  On 
the  left,  the  ancient  burgh  of  Benfrew ; 
farther  back.  Paisley  and  Johnstone 
covered  with  smoke ;  above  all,  Glen- 
ifer  Braes  fair  in  the  sunlight. 

**  Towering  ower  the  Newton  wuds^ 
Laverocks  fan  the  snaw-white  cluds." 

Afar,  Keilston  Pad,  rising  its  flat 
summit  to  the  sk^  like  a  tame  spread 
for  a  feast  of  f;iant8.  On  the  right 
are  the  Eilpatnck  Hills,  terminatmg 
in  the  abrupt  peak  of  Bumbuck, 
and  beyond,  the  rock  of  Dumbar- 
ton, the  ancient  fortress,  the  rock  of 
Ossian's  song.  It  rises  before  us  out 
of  another  world  and  state  of  things, 
with  years  of  lamentation  and  battle 
wailing  around  it  like  the  sea-mews. 
By  this  time  the  river  has  widened 
to  an  estuary.  Port- Glasgow,  with 
its  deserted  piers,  and  Greenock  po- 

Sulous  with  ships,  lie  on  the  left ; 
[id  channel  frowns  Roseneath, 
gloomy  with  its  woods ;  on  the  farther 
shore,  Helensburgh  glitters  like  h 
silver  thread;  in  front,  a  savage 
battlement  of  hills.  You  pass  the 
point  of  Gourock,  and  are  in  the 
Highlands.  From  the  opposite  coast 
Loch  Long  stretches  up  into  that  dark 
world  of  mountains.  Tender  is  the 
Holy  Loch,  smallest  and  loveliest  of 
them  all.  A  league  of  sea  is  glitter- 
ing between  us  and  Dunoon.  The 
mighty  city,  twenty  miles  away,  loud 
with  traffic,  dingy  with  smoke,  is  the 
working  Glasgow ;  here,  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  stretching 
along[  the  sunny,  crescents  of  ba^, 
clothmg  beaked  promontories  with 
romanuc  villas,  is  another  Glasgow 
keeping  holiday  the  summer"  long. 
These  villages  are  the  pure  wheat ;  the 
great  city— with  its  strife  and  toil,  its 
harass  and  heart-break— the  chaff  and 
husks  from  which  it  is  winnowed. 
The  city  is  the  soil,  this  region  its 
bright  consummate  flower.  The  mer- 
chant leaves  behind  him  in  the  roar 
and  vapour  his  manifold  vexations, 
and  appears  here  with  his  best  face 
and  his  happiest  smile.  Here  no  bills 
intrude.  The  fluctuations  of  stock 
are  unknown.  Commercial  anxieties 
live  not.  In  their  places  are  donkey 
rides,  merry    pic-nics,  and    boating 

Sorties  at  sunset  on  the  splendid  sea. 
ere  are  the  *'  comforts  of  the  Saut 
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market"  io  the  midst  of  legendary 
hills.  When  the  tempest  is  brewiog 
ap  among  the  monntainsi  and  night 
oomes  down  a  delage  of  wind  and 
rain  ;  when  the  sea-bud  is  driven 
athwart  the  gloom^  like  a  flake  of 
foam  severed  from  Uie  waye,  and  the 
crimson  eye  of  the  Cloch  glares  at 
intervals  across  the  firth,  yon  can 
draw  the  curtains,  stir  the  fire,  and 
begnile  the  honrs  with  the  serious 
wisdom  of  Titmarsh,  if  a  bachelor  ; 
if  a  family  man,  ''The  Battle  of 
Prague,"  or  the  overture  to  "  Don 
Giovanni/'  zealously  thumped  by 
filial  hands,  will  drown  the  storm 
without.  Hugging  still  the  left 
shore,  we  have  Largs  before  t  us, 
where  long  ago  Haco  and  his  wild- 
haired  berserkers  found  dishonour- 
able graves.'  On  the  other  side  is 
Bute,  fairest,  most  melancholy  of  the 
islands  of  the  Clyde.  From  its  shel- 
tered position  it  is  blessed  with  an 
atmospnere  soft  as  that  of  Italy,  and 
is  one  huge  hospital  now.  Yon  turn 
out  in  the  dog-days,  your  head  sur- 
mounted with  a  straw-hat  ample 
enough  to  throw  a  shadow  round 
you,  your  nether  man  encased  in  linen 
ducks,  and  meet  invalids  everywhere 
sitting  in  the  sunniest  spots,  or 
wandering  feebly  about,  wrapt  in 
greatcoats,  their  chalk  faces  shawled 
to  the  nose.  You  are  half-broiled, 
thejT  shiver  as  if  in  an  icy  wind. 
Their  bent  figures  take  the  splendour 
out  of  the  sea,  and  the  glory  out  of 
the  sunshine.  .They  fill  the  summer 
day  as  with  the  earthlv  horror  of  a 
new-made  grave.  You  feel  that  they 
hang  on  life  feebly,  and  will  drop 
with  the  yellow  leaf.  Beyond  Bute 
are  the  Onmbraes,  twin  sisters  IxMm 
in  one  fiety  hour ;  and  a(kr,  Arran 
with  his  precipices,  purple-frown- 
ing on  the  level  sea.  JNow  it  is  over 
all  this  stretch  of  country  that  Mr. 
M'Donald  has  rambled  :  from  the  fkr 
summit  of  Dychmont,  where  of  old 
flamed  the  altar-fires  of  the  Druids, 
on  yonder  to  the  crest  of  Goatfbll. 
It  is  all  to  him  fkmiliar  ground.  He 
is  a  rambler  after  our  own  heart- 
More  delightfbl  books  of  their  kind 
than  these  of  his  do  not  exist  He 
is  an  antiquarian,  and  full  of  old- 
world  lore.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  natural- 
ist in  his  way,  and  gives  you  the 
Latin  name  of  every  butterfiy  tiiat 


flutters  past  On  the  unlikeliest 
road  he  will  discover  yon  a  doon 
nests  within  the  hour ;  he  will  point 
out  to  you  the  especial  delb  sod 
dingles  where  his  favoorite  wild- 
flowers  blow  in  greatest  perfectiOD  ; 
and  he  considers  it  no  sin  to  make 
a  detour  of  a  mile  to  some  familiar 
spot,  where  he  knows,  from  long  ex- 
l^rience,  he  will  surprise  the  golden 
cmll  of  the  lucken-gowan  hanging 
over  her  stream,  sound  asleep.  Bot 
there  must  be  no  plucking — ihat\  in 
his  eyes,  is  a  crime  equal  to  murder. 
He  is  a  poet,  and  many  a  song  he 
chants  you  as  he  walks  along ;  and 
not  unfrequenUy  he  paints  you,  with 
his  rough  vigorous  touches,  a  picture 
like  the  following  : — 

"  But  whence  come  thoee  jocond 
voices  —  thoee  loud-ringing  burets  of 
laughter?  From  the  gladaome  harvest- 
field,  flrom  amid  the  fiist-&lling  graio. 
See,  here  are  the  reapers,  a  merry  motlej 
crew  of  many-coloured  garb,  with  the 
waving  gold  before  them,  and  tbidr- 
strewn  stocks  in  lengthened  rows  behind. 
Old  age  and  yonSi  are  striving  hers 
together  side-by-sida  That  andeot 
matron  with  the  flannel  mutch  woold 
scorn  to  lag  behind  the  blooming  buff- 
capped  kimmer  on  the  next  rig;  yon 
grey-hatred  carle,  obeerve,  is  in  advaoo» 
of  the  swankie  chiel  who  calls  him 
neighbour.  '  There  is  life  in  the  old 
dog  yet'  Cupid,  with  a  reaping-hoek, 
instead  of  his  customary  bow,  is  also 
there.  How  slyly  that  swain  with  the 
blue  plush  vest  is  shearing  his  way  into 
the  affeoUons  of  the  sonsy  quean  behind 
him  I  The  fellow  is  actually  doing  half 
her  work,  although  sorely  tantaliified  for 
his  gallantry  by  1^  wicked  wag  of  an 
Irishman,  whose  rude  Jest  brings  the 
burning  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  con- 
scious maiden,  and  sets  the  field  in  i 
roar.^ 

He  is  a  lover  of  diaracter,  and  if  a 
"  oueer  fish "  resides  in  any  of  the 
villages  or  clachans  on  his  line  of  road, 
he  is  sure  to  know  him.  He  is  no 
teetotaller ;  indeed,  he  rather  scorns 
that  respectable  dasi  of  the  com- 
munity, and  never  starts  without  a 
pocket-pistol,  He  stoops  to  drink 
at  every  well,  and  never  fails  to 
christen  it  before  he  drinks.  He 
commemorates  some  ninety  drams  in 
his  Rambles^  which  is  about  one  to 
every  three  pages.  He  freqoently 
gets    boisterous    in    the  wilderaeBS 
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1  loT€S  to  startle  the  eehoeB.    He 
cornea  patriotio  at  the  **  Whangie." 

'  It  is  a  scene,  in  brie^  to  brood  over 
her  than  to  describe;  ao,  palling  forth 
r  '  pocket-pistor  (we  always  cany 
ocis),  and  borrowing  the  necessary  dilu- 
m  from  the  bonny  wee  well  at  our  feet, 
u  T3S,  with  all  the  honours  and  upstand- 
g,  devote  one  lipping  cup  to  the 
*  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.* 

''  What  a  Btramash  that  hearty  hurrah 
as  kicked  ap  anxmg  the  peese-weeps 
ad  plovers  I  There  ihey  go  in  mjrriadi^ 
/bcep-wheeping,  as  if  they  had  never 
.eard  a  cheer  at  the  Whangie  Well  in 
he  whole  course  of  their  lives." 

When  next  we  graspour  pilgrim- 
staff  to  ramble  in  the  west,  may  He 
be  of  oar  company, 

"  Poet,  philosopher,  and  guide,  and  friend.'* 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Rambles,  Mr. 
M'Bonald  writes : — 

'*  The  district  of  which  Ghisgow  is  the 
centre,  while  it  possesses  many  scenes  of 
richest  Lowland  beauty,  and  presents 
many  glimpses  of  the  stem  and  wild  in 
Highland  landscape,  is  peculiarly  fertile 
in  reminiscences  of  a  lustorioal  natura 
In  the  latter  respect,  indeed,  it  is  excelled 
by  few  localities  in  Scotland — a  circum- 
stance of  which  many  of  our  citizens 
soem  to  have  been  hitherto  almost  un- 
consciousL  There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
gentleman  who,  having  boasted  that  he 
had  travelled  far  to  see  a  celebrated  land- 
scape on  the  Continent,  was  put  to  the 
blush  by  being  compelled  to  own  that  he 
had' never  visited  a  scene  of  superior 
loveliness  than  one  situated  on  his  own 
estate,!  and  near  which  he  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  The  error  of 
this  individual  is  one  of  which  too  many 
are  guilty." 

These  words  ktve  oar  hearty  ap- 
proval. We  are  prone,  in  other  and 
more  important  matters  than  Boenery, 
to  seek  oor  eojovments  at  a  distance. 
We  woald  gather  that  bappinesB 
from  the  far-off  stars,  which,  had  we 
the  eyes  to  see,  is  all  the  while  lying 
at* oar  feet  Toa  ffo  to  look  at  a 
celebrated  scene,  reople  have  re- 
toraed  from  it  in  raptores.  Yoa  have 
heard  them  descnbe  it,  yoa  have 
read  aboat  it,  and  yoa  naturally 
2»)ect  something  very  fine  indeedL 
When  you  arrive,  the  ehances  are 


that  its  beaaties  are  carefully  stowed 
away  in  a  thick  mist^  or  yoa  are 
drenched  to  the  skin,  or  yoa  find 
the  hotels  full,  and  are  forced  to  sleep 
in  an  oothoose,  or  on  the  heather 
beneath  the  soft-boming  planets,  and 
go  home  with  a  rheamatinn  which 
embitters  your  existence  to  yoor  dy- 
ing day.  Or,  if  yoa  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  the  weather  doadkss  and  the 
day  fine,  yoo  are  doomed  to  cruel  dis- 
appointment Is  thai  what  you  have 
heard  and  read  so  much  about  ?  That 
pitiful  drivelling  cascade  I  Why,  yoa 
were  led  to  expect  the  wavy  grace 
of  the  <'  Qrey  Mare's  Tail "  combined 
with  the  flash  and  thunder  of  Nia- 
ffara.  That  a  mountain,  forsooth! 
It  isn't  so  moch  bigger  than  Ben 
Lomond,  after  ifll  I  Ton  feel  swindled 
and  taken  in.  You  commend  the 
waterfall  to  the  fiend.  Ton  snap 
your  fingers  In  the  fece  of  the  moun- 
tain. *<  You're  a  humbug,  sir. 
You're  an  impostor,  sup.  I  —  I'll 
write  to  the  Times^  and  expose  you, 
sir."  On  the  other  hand,  tne  towns- 
man, at  the  dose  of  a  useful  and  busy 
day,  walks  oat  into  the  country. 
The  road  is  pretty ;  her  has  never  been 
on  it  before ;  he  n  insensibly  charmed 
alone.  He  reaches  a  little  village 
or  dachan,  its  half-dozen  thatched 
houses  set  down  amid  blossoming 
apple-trees;  the  smoke  from  all  the 
chimneys,  tellug  of  the  preparation 
of  the  evening  meal,  fioatmg  up  into  • 
the  rose  of  sunset  A  labourer  is 
standing  at  the  door,  with  a  child  in 
his  arms ;  the  unharnessed  horses  are 
drinking  at  the  trough ;  and  the  vil- 
lage boys  and  girls  are  bosy  at  their 
sunset  games ;  two  companies,  linked 
arm  in  arm,  are  alternately  advanc- 
ing and  receding,  singing  all  the 
while  with  their  sweet  surifi  voices — 

"The  Campsie  duke's  a-riding,  a-riding, 
a-riding." 

There  are  a  thoosand  such  scenes 
in  ScoUand,  and  why  does  it  yield 
mat%  pleasure  than  the  celebrated 
one  that  you  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  to  see^  besides  spending  no 
end  of  money  on  the  way?  8imply 
because  you  have  approached  it  with 
a  pare  healthy  mmd,  andebauohed 
by  ramoar  or  praisa  It  hss  in  it 
the  element  of  anexpeetedness,  whlc^ 
indeed  is  the  condition  of  all  ddlgl 
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^  for  pleasare  must  surprise  if  it  Is 
to  be  worthy  of  the  imme.  The 
pleasure  that  is  expected  and  look- 
ed for  Dover  comes;  or  if  it  does, 
it  IS  not  its  glorious  self,  odIj  its 
yapid  ghost  Besidesi  you  have 
found  out  the  soeoe^  and  have  thcfeby 
a  deeper  interest  in  it  This  same 
law  pervades  everything.  Ton  hear 
of  Coleridge's  wonderful  oonvenation 
*'  creating  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of 
death/'  and  in  an  evil  hour  make  your 
appearance  at  Highgate.  The  mild- 
beaming  silvery -hured  sage,  who 
conceived  listening  to  be  tSe  whole 
duty  of  man,  talks  away  about  every- 
thing for  the  space  of  three  mortal 
hours  —  by  you  happily  unheard. 
For  after  the  first  twenty  minutes 
y  oa  are  conscious  of  a  ha^  land  of 
light  before  your  eyes,  a  soothing 
sound  is  murmuring  in  your  ears,  a 
delicious  numbness  is  creeping  over 
all  your  faculties,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first-half  hour  yon  are  snoring 
away  as  comfortably  as  if  you  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  your  lawful  spouse. 
You  are  disappointed,  of  course;  of 
the  musical  wisdom  which  has  been 
flowing  in  plenteous  streams  around, 
you  have  not  tasted  one  drop;  and 
you  never  again  hear  a  man  praised 
for  power  or  brilliancy  of  conversation 
without  an  inward  shudder.  The  next 
day  you  take  your  place  on  the  coach, 
aixl  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
your  favourite  seat  beside  the  driver. 
Outside  of  you  is  a  hard-featured 
man,  wrapt  in  a  huge  blue  pilot- 
coat  You  have  no  idea  to  what 
class  of  society  he  may  belong.  It  is 
plain  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  in  the 
superfine  sense  of  toat  term.  He  has 
a  very  remarkable  gift  of  nlence. 
When  you  have  smoked  your  cigar 
out,  yon  hazard  a  remark  about  the 
weather.  He  responds.  You  try  his 
mind  as  an  angler  tries  a  stream,  to 
see  if  anythinff  will  rise.  One  thing 
draws  on  another,  till  after  an  hour*8 
conversation,  which  has  flown  over 
like  a  minute,  you  find  you  have 
really  learned  something.  The  un- 
known individual  in  the  pilot  coat^ 
who  has  strangely  come  out  of  space 
upon  you,  and  as  strangely  returns 
into  space  again,  has  looked  upon  the 
world,  and  has  formed  his  own  no- 
tions and  theories  of  what  goes  on 
there.     On  him  life  has  prised  as 


wdl  as  on  you ;  joy  atdivers  tis 
kindled  up  his  hard  grim  fei 
sorrow  and  pain  have  dooded  tfaesL 
There  is  Bomething  in  the  raaii ;  job 
are  sorry  when  be  is  dropped  oa 
the  road,  and  say  '6ood-t»y'  with 
more  than  usual  feeling.  Why  is  aS 
this  ?  The  man  in  the  pilot-ooat  does 
not  talk  BO  eloquently  as  S.T.G.,  bat 
he  instructs  aiud  pleaaea  jou— «Bi 
just  because  vou  went  to  hear  the 
celebrated  TiJker,  as  yoa  go  to  cee 
the  Irish  Giant  or  the  PerfonDing  Fig, 
yon  are  disappointed,  as  70a  de- 
served to  be.  The  man  in  the  pite 
coat  has  come  upon  yoa  natrnfiy, 
unexpectedly.  At  its  own  sweet 
will  ''the  4k>ud  turned  forth  ite 
silverlining^on  the  night."  Citiseos 
of  large  towns,  the  scenery  in  year 
immediate  vicinity  may  not  be  at  afi 
celebrated.  It  has  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Tyrol  or  the  Bhine ;  bat| 
like  the  man  in  the  pilot- coat,  it  ii 
worth  knowing  and  exploring.  Get 
an  afiection  for  it,  for,  like  eveiy- 
thingelse, 

"  You  must  love  it  ere  to  you 
It  shall  seem  worthy  of  your  Iotcl* 

If  it  has  ruins,  get  up  what  histo- 
rical or  traditionary  events  it  may  be 
associated  with.  If  villages  are  scat^ 
tered  about,  visit  them.  If  it  hsi 
streams,  ramble  alon^  their  baoks^ 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  madi 
you  will  be  gidners.  Happineai 
may  be  extracted  from  the  nome- 
liest  objects  strewn  around  you.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  theory  on  whidi 
our  loud  tumultuary  modem  life  is 
based — ^that  we  can  go  to  Fleasiue^ 
that  if  we  frequent  her  hauntB  wo 
will  be  sure  to  meet  her — is  a  hereGsf 
and  a  falsehood.  She  will  not  be 
constrained.  She  obeys  not  the  oil 
of  the  selfish  and  greedy.  To  those 
she  loves  most  her  visits  seem  scd- 
dents.  Depend  upon  it,  -she  is  ai 
frequently  found  on  homely  roads, 
and  among  rusUc  villages  and  famn^ 
as  among  the  glaciers  of  Ghamoam 
or  the  rambows  of  Niagara  7 

In  one  of  his  earliest  rambles  }/ii. 
M'Donald  follows  the  river  for  some 
miles  above  the  city.  The  beauty  of 
the  Glyde  bdofr  Glasgow,  is  weD 
known  to  the  dvilised  world.  Eveo 
the  roue  of  landscape,  to  whom  tbo 
Bhine   is  weariness  and    the   Alps 
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ommonplace,  has  felt  hie  heart  leap 
rithin    bim    while   gazing   on   that 
aagnificeot  estaarj.    Bat   it  is  not 
inly  in  her  matarity  that  the  Clyde 
3    faiiu      Beaaty  attends   her   from 
ler  birth  on  the  grassy  side  of  Rod- 
ger   Law   until    she    is   wed   with 
)cean — Bate  and  the  twin  Oambraes 
>ride8maid8   of    the   stream.   Arran 
p*oomsman  of  the  main.    With  Mr. 
^*Donald's  book  in  oar  pocket,  to  be 
>ar  companion  at  intervals,  for  we 
require  no  gnide,  having  years  ago 
learned  every  curve  and  bend  of  the 
river — we  start  along  its  banks  to- 
ward  Carmyle   and    Kenmuir  wood. 
We   pass   Dalmaroock   Bridge,  and 
leave  the  city  with  its  windowed  fac- 
tories, and  droning  wheels,  and  ever- 
lasting canopy  of  smoke  behind.    The 
stream   comes   glittering    down    be- 
tween green  banks  that  rise  so  high 
on  the  left  that  farther  vision  in  tl^t 
quarter  is  intercepted.    On  the  right 
there  are  villages  and  farms  on  the 
tower  ground,  afar  the  Gathkin  Braes, 
the  moving   shadows  of  the  clouds 
mottling   their    sunny   slopes;    and 
straight  ahead,  and  closiog  the  view, 
the  spire  of  Cambuslang  Church  dis- 
tinctly etched  upon  the  pallid  azure 
of  the  sky.    We  are  but  two  miles 
from  the  city,  yet  everything  around 
us  is  bright  and  green.    The  butter- 
ily  flatters  past;  the  dragon-fly  darts 
hither   and  thither.    See,  he   poises 
himself  on  his  winnowing  wings  about 
half  a  yard  from    our   nose,  which 
he  curiously  inspects ;  that  done,  off 
darts  the  winged  tenpenny  nail,  his 
rings  gleaming  like  steel  as  he  goes. 
There  are  troops  of  swrallows  about 
Watch  one.    Now  he  is  high  in  air 
— now  he  skims  the  Clyde.    You  can 
hear  his  sharp  querulous  twitter  as 
he  jerks  and  turns.    Nay—it  is  said 
that  the  kingfisher  himself  has  been 
seen    gleaming    along    these    sandy 
banks,   illuminating    them     like     a 
meteor.    At  some  little  distance  we 
see  a  white  house  pleasantly  situated 
among  trees.    It  is  Dalbeth  Convent 
As  we  pass  one  of  the  frequent  bells 
summoning  the  inmates  to  devotion 
is  sth'ring   the  sunny   Presbyterian 
air.    A  little  on   this   side   of  the 
convent  a  rapid  brook  comes  rushing 
to   the   Clyde,    crossed    by  a   rude 
bridge  of  planks,  which  have  been 
worn  by  the  feet  of  three  generations 


at  the  very  least  The  brook,  which 
is  rather  huffy  and  boisterous  in  its 
way,  particularly  after  rain,  had,  a 
few  days  before,  demolished  and 
broken  up  sjtid  wooden  planks,  and 
carried  one  of  them  off.  Arriving, 
we  find  a  woman  and  a  boy  anxious 
to  cross,  yet  afraid  to  venture. 
We  proffer  our  services,  of  coarse; 
and  after  some  little  trouble, 
land  both  in  safety  on  the  farther 
bank.  The  woman  is  plainly,  yet 
neatly  dressed,  and  may  be  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  or  thereby. 
The  boy  is  about  eleven,  has  long 
yellow  hair,  and  looks  thin  and 
slender  for  his  years.  With  them 
they  have  someti^ing  wrapt  up  in 
cloth,  which,  as  it  is  lifted  across,  seems 
to  our  touch  to  be  poles  of  equal 
length;  for  what  purpose  they  may 
be  employe'!  we  cannot  divine.  The 
woman  thatiked  us  for  our  little 
service  in  a  tone  which  smacked  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  We 
bade  them  "  good-bye,"  and  went  on 
puzzling  ourselves  a  good  deal  as 
to  what  kind  of  people  they  are, 
what  their  business  may  be  in  these 
parts;  but  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
However,  it  doesn't  matter  much,  for 
we  have  passed  the  iron-works  now, 
and  the  river  banks  are  beautiful: 
they  are  wooded  on  either  side,  and 
at  a  turn  the  river  flows  straight 
down  upon  you  for  a  mite,  with 
dusty  meal-mills  on  one  side,  a  dila- 
pidated wheel  "house  on  the  other,  a 
crescent  fall  right  across  its  course, 
over  which  the  water  tumbles  in 
indolent  foam — a  sight  which  a  man 
who  has  no  pressing  engagements, 
and  is  fond  of  exercise,  may  walk 
fifty  miles  to  see,  and  be  amply  re- 
warded for  his  pains.  Just  within 
the  din  of  that  shallow  fall  lies  the 
village  of  Carmyle,  an  old,  quiet, 
sleepy  place,  where  nothing  has  hap- 
pened for  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
where  nothing  will  happen  for  fifty 
years  to  come.  Ivy  has  been  the 
busiest  thing  here;  it  has  crept  up 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  in  some 
instances  fairly  <' put  out  the  ligh^' 
of  the  windows.  The  thatched  roofs 
are  covered  with  emerald  moss. 
The  plnm-tree  which  blossomed  a 
month  ago,  blossomed  just  the  same 
in  the  spring  that  saw  the  birth  of 
the     Oldest    Inhabitant     Glasgow 
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has  been  growing  rapidly  aB  the  rain- 
doad  which  blackens  half  a  province 
with  its  shadow.  For  half  a  centory 
not  one  stone  has  been  placed  upon 
another  here.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
world.  All  else  is  change ;  this  alone 
is  stable.  There  is  a  repose  deeper 
than  sleep  in  this  little  antiquated 
Tillage— ivy  muffled^  emerald-mossed 
— Inllabied  for  ever  by  the  fall  of 
waters.  The  meal-mills,  dosty  and 
white  as  the  clothes  of  the  miller 
himself,  whirr  induBtriously :  the 
waters  of  the  lade  come  boiling  out 
from  beneath  the  wheel,  and  reach 
the  Clyde  by  a  channel  dng  by  the 
hand  of  man  long  ago,  bat,  like  a 
work  of  natare's  now,  covered  with 
whin  as  it  i&  Look  down  through 
the  clear  amber  of  the  carrent,  on 
which  balls  of  foam  are  floating,  and 
yon  see  the  ''long  green  gleet  of  the 
slippery  stones,  streaming  like  the 
tangles  of  a  Nereid's  hair."  Woe  be- 
tide the  luckless  village  urchin  that 
dares  to  wade  therein.  There  is  a 
sudden  splash  and  roar.  When  he  gets 
out,  he  is  laid,  with  shrill  objurgations, 
across  the  maternal  knee,  and  his 
fright  and  wet  clothes  are  avenged 
by  sound  whacks,  administered  by 
the  broad  maternal  hand.  Leaving 
the  village,  we  proceed  onward.  The 
banks  come  closer  —  the  stream  is 
shallower,  and  whirls  in  eddy  and 
circle  over  a  rocky  bed.  There  is 
now  a  woodland  loneliness  about  the 
Clyde,  enhanced  by  the  solita^ 
angler  standing  up  to  his  middle  in 
the  water,  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  bite  that  never  comes ;  or  by 
the  water-ousel  flitting  from  stone  to 
stone.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
reach  Kenmuir  Bank,  a  place  which 
our  rambler  has  frequently  vbited, 
and  sincerely  loves.  The  bank  rises 
some  seventy  feet  or  so,  filled  with 
trees,  their  trunks  rising  bare  for  a 
space,  and  then  spreadmg  out  with 
branch  and  foliage  into  a  matted  shade, 
"  not  pieroeable  by  power  of  any 
star ;"  permitting  only  the  passage  of 
a  few  flakes  of  sunshine  at  noon, 
resembling,  in  the  green  twilight 
of  the  wood,  a  flock  of  golden 
butterflies  alighted  and  asleep. 
Within  it  is  jungle—yon  wade  to  the 
knees  in  brushwood  and  bracken. 
The  trunks  are  clothed  with  ivy,  and 
of  ivy  stretch  from  tree  to 


tree;    some  green   with   life, 

tarnished  with  decay.  It  is  a  wfld 
place,  and  looks  as  if  odtJber  foot 
nor  hand  of  man  had  approaefaed  it, 
There  is  a  well  here,  or  whi^  od 
consulting  our  pocket  oompanioo,  we 
find  the  following  mention  made-:^ 

"At  the  foot  of  the  bank,  nev  rk 
upper  extremity,  there  is  a  fine  flpcisg, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
*  Marriage  Well,'  from  a  couple  of  cnn- 
onsly-united  trees  which  rise  firom  iti 
skle,  and  fling  their  shadows  over  its 
breast.  To  this  spot^  in  other  dajs, 
came  weddhig-parties  on  the  day  after 
marriage  to  drink  of  the  crystal  wato; 
and  in  a  cup  of  the  mountain  dew  to 
pledge  bng  life  and  happineea  to  the  bf^ 
ing  pair,  whom,  on  the  prerious  day,oy 
Hymen  had  made  one  in  the  bands  whidi 
death  alone  can  sever." 

Seated  by  this  well,  we  have  the 
full  feeling  of  solitude.  An  angler 
wades  out  into  mid-channel;  a  biid 
darts  out  of  a  thicket,  and  alida 
away  on  noiseless  wing ;  the  sbaUov 
wash  and  murmur  of  the  Clyde  floas 
through  a  silence  deep  as  that  of  in 
Amencan  wilderness;  and  yet  by 
to-morrow,  the  water  which  mirron 
as  it  passes  the  beauty  of  the  luckea- 
gowan  hanging  over  the  streaoi 
asleep,  will  have  received  the  poflo- 
tions  of  a  hundred  sewers,  and  be 
bobbing  up  and  down  among  the 
crowding  vessels  at  the  Broomidaw. 
Returning  by  the  top  of  Keamur 
Bank,  we  gaze  westward.  Oat  of 
a  world  of  smoke  the  stalk  of  St 
Bollox  rises  like  a  banner«tal^  its 
vapoury  streamer  floating  on  the 
wind;  and  afar,  through  the  fq» 
between  the  Campaie  and  Kilpatnck 
hills,  Ben  Lomond  himself,  with  a 
streak  of  snow  upon  his  shoulder. 
Could  we  but  linger  here  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  we  would  of  a  verity  behoU 
a  sight  —  the  sun  setting  in  yondv 
lurid  ocean  of  smoka  The  wreaths 
of  vapour  which  seem  so  oommonplaoe 
and  vulgar  now,  so  suggestive  of  tiade 
and  swollen  purses  and  rude  manoos, 
would  then  become  a  glory  such  ss 
never  shepherd  beheld  at  sunrise  on 
his  pastoral  hilla  Beneath  a  roof  of 
scarlet  flame  you  would  see  the  roll- 
ing edges  of  the  sm^e  change  hito 
a  brassy  brightness,  as  if  with  intenn 
heat:  the  dense  mass  and  vohuse 
of  it  dark  as  midnight»  or  giowio^ 
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Tith  the  solemn  purple  of  the  than- 
ler,  -while  right  m  the  centre  of  dl 
his,  where  he  has  bnmed  a  dear  way 
or  himself,  the  broad  flactoating  Orb, 
raining  the  eje  with  his  ooncen- 
rated  splendoors,  sinking  gradaally 
Id  WD,  a  blaek  spire  oatting  his  disc 
Q  two.  Bat  we  cannot  wait  for  it, 
bod  the  apparition  will  be  nnbeheld 
)at  b;^  the  rostio  stalking  across  the 
ield  in  company  with  his  prodigi- 
>as  shadow,  who,  taming  his  face 
;o  the  flame,  conceives  it  the  most 
ordinary  thing  in  the  world.  On 
>ar  retarn  we  keep  the  np^  road, 
ind  in  a  short  time  are  again  at  the 
Pillage  of  Garmyles  :  we  have  no 
intention  of  tracing  the  river-banks 
ft  second  time,  and  so  tarn  np  the 
aarrow  street.  Bat  what  is  to  do? 
The  children  are  gathered  in  a  circle, 
and  the  wives  are  standing  in  the 
cottage  doora  There  is  a  perform- 
ance going  on.  The  tamboarine  is 
sounding,  and  a  tiny  acrobat,  with  a 
fillet  round  his  brow,  tights  covered 
with  tinsel  lozenges,  and  flesh-coloar- 
ed  shoes,  is  stridinff  about  on  a  pair 
of  long  stilts,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment and  delight  of  the  juveniles. 
He  turns  his  bead,  and—why,  it  is 
the  little  boy  I  assisted  across  the 
brook  at  Dalbeth  three  hours  axo, 
and  of  course  that's  the  old  lady  who 
is  thumping  and  jingling  the  tam- 
boarine, and  gathering  in  the  half- 
pennies. God  bless  her  jolly  old 
face!  who  would  have  thought  of 
meeting  her  here?  As  we  pass  we 
drop  a  sixpence,  and  mutter  some- 
thing about  "  entertaining  anj^els 
unawares;*'  she  smiles  and  cartsies, 
thumbs  her  tamboarine,  and  rattles 
the  little  bells  of  it  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever.  The  road  to  Glas- 
g9w  is  now  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing :  the  trees  wear  a  dingy  colour 
at  mid  -  day  ;  we  pass  farmhonses 
with  sooty  stacks  standinpp  in  the 
yards ;  a  coaly,  dosty  distnct,  which 
has  its  characteristics,  worth  noting, 
and  not  without  beauty  and  interest. 
As  the  twilight  falls  dewUy  on  far-off 
lea  and  moantain,  folding  up  gowan 
and  buttercap,  patting  me  linnet  to 
sleep  beside  his  nest  of  young  in  the 
bunch  of  broom>  here  the  circle  of 
the  horizon  becomes  like  red-hot 
steel,  the  furnaces  of  the  Clyde  iron- 


works lift  np   their   mighty  towers 
of  flame,  throwing 

"  Lane  and  angry  liutres  o*er  the  sky, 
AndshiningUghts  across  the  long  black 
roads;" 

and  80,  through  chase  of  light  and 
shade,  throagh  glimmer  of  glare  and 
gloom,  we  find  our  way  into  Glasgow. 
The  tourist  who  travels  by  train 
from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  must 
pass   the   town   of  Paisley.    If   he 

glances  out  of  the  carriage-window, 
e  will  see  beneath  him  a  third-rate 
Scotch  town,  throagh  which  flows 
the  foulest  and  shallowest  of  rivers. 

The  principal  building  in  the 
town,  and  the  one  which  first  at- 
tracts the  eye  of  a  stranger,  is  the 
jail,  then  f^ow  the  church  spires 
as  they  come  into  view.  Unfortn- 
nately  the  train  passes  not  through 
Paisley,  but  over  it;  and  from  his 
« coign  of  vantage"  the  tourist  be- 
holds mnch  that  is  unknown  to  the 
passenger  in  the  streets.  All  the 
oack-greeni|  piggeries,  filthy  courts, 
and  other  unmentionable  abomina- 
tions of  the  place,  are  revealed  to 
him  f9r  a  moment  as  the  Express 
flashes  darkly  across  the  railway 
Vridge.  For  seeing  a  Scotch  town, 
a  bird's-eye  view  is  plainly  the  worst 
point  of  view.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
tourist,  as  he  passes,  will  think  Pais- 
ley the  ugliest  town  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  feel  inwardly  grateful  that  his 
lot  has  not  been  cast  there.  Should 
he  be  a  political  economist,  a  regene- 
rator of  the  people,  or  even  a  dose 
reader  of  newspapers,  he  may  look 
at  it  with  some  little  interest,  re- 
membering that  bad  trade  is  chronic 
there,  that  the  unemployed  are  al- 
ways within  its  walls,  and  that  the 
soup-kitchen  is  a  standing  institu- 
tion, and  condnde  that  the  place  is 
as  ugly  as  it  is  wretched,  and  as  pro- 
saic as  it  is  ugly.  Not  so,  however. 
Paisley  is  a  remarkable  place — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  Scotland. 
Ugly  as  it  may  be,  it  is  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  Muses.  Apollo,  clad  in 
hodden  grey,  has  walked  about  these 
narrow  streets,  and  driven  the  shuttle 
indostriously  at  the  loom.  At  this 
moment — and  the  same  might  have 
been  said  of  any  moment  since  the 
centuiy  came  in  fifty-eight  years  ago 
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— there  are  more  poets  living  and 
breatliing  in  this  little  town  than  in 
the  whole  of  EDgland,  from  the  sonth 
bank  of  the  Tweed  on  to  Cornwall, 
stretching  toward  the  setting  snn. 
Whether  this  may  arise  from  the 
poverty  of  the  place,  on  the  principle 
that  the  sweetness  of  the  nightm- 
gale's  song  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  thorn  against  which 
she  leans  her  breast,  we  cannot 
venture  an  opinion.  Doubtless  it 
has  its  effect  Proceed  from  what 
cause  it  may,  Paisley  has  been  for 
the  last  fifty  years  and  more  a  hu^e 
aviary  of  singing- birds.  To  said 
aviary  the  present  writer  had  once 
the  honour  to  be  introduced.  Some 
years  ago,  when  dwelling  on  the 
outskirts  of  that  town,  in  no  mood 
to  discover  the  soul  of  goodness 
which  we  are  taught  to  believe  re- 
sides in  things  evil,  he  received  a 
biUet,  intimating  that  the  L.C.A. 
were  to  meet  on  the  'evening  of  the 
26  th  Jan.  18 — ,  in  honour  of  the  im- 
mortal Robert  Bums,  and  inviting 
him  to  attend.  2f,B. — Supper  and 
drink,  Is.  6. '   Being   a   good   deal 

?uzz1ed  as  to  the  mystic  characters 
i.O.A.,  he  made  inquiries,  and  was 
informed  that  it  represented  *<  The 
Literary  and  Convivial  Association," 
which  met  every  Saturday  evening 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
the  members  —  a  soil,  it  may  be 
added,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
plentifully  irrigated  with  toddy — 
with  correspondent  effects.  To  this 
cheap  feast  of  the  gods,  on  the  even- 
ing in  question,  he  directed  his  steps, 
and  beheld  the  assembled  poets ; 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  less 
than  eighty  of  them  present  Strange ! 
Each  of  these  conceited  himself  of 
finer  clay  than  his  fdlow-mortals ; 
each  of  these  had  composed  verses; 
some  few  had  even  published  small 
volumes,  or  pamphlets,  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  drunk  the  profits;  each  of 
these  had  his  circle  of  admirers  and  • 
flatterers,  his  small  public,  and  shred 
of  reputation:  each  of  these  hated 
and  envied  his  neighbour,  and  not 
unfrequently  two  bards  would  quar- 
rel in  their  cnps  as  to  which  of  them 
was  possessor  of  the  greater  amount 
of  fame.  At  that  time  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Thom  ^of  Inverury 
had   been   talked  about,  apropoa  of 


which  one  of  the  bards  remarked. 
"  Ou  ay,  jist  like  them !  Tbcyll  gie 
us  monuments  when  we're  deid;  I 
wush  they'd  think  m&ir  o'  us  vfaaa 
we're  leevin."  In  that  room,  anid 
that  motley  company,  .one  coald  see 
the  great  literary  world  uDConscioiBiy 
burlesqued  and  travestied ;  sbodoved 
forth  there,  the  emptiness  aod  nobe 
of  it,  the  blatant  vanity  of  maay  of 
its  .members.  The  eighty  poeta  pre^ 
sented  food  for  meditation.  WelLit 
is  from  this  town,  where  tlie  Muse 
and  the  soup-kitchen  flourish  side-b^ 
side,  that  we  purpose  taking  a  walk : 
for  behind  Paisley  smoke  lie  GleaiSs 
Braes,  the  scene  of  Tannahiirs  aoogi 
We  can  think  of  Burns  apart  froa 
Ayrshire,  Wordsworth  apart  from  tte 
Cumberland  Lakes,  but  hardly  d 
Tannahill  apart  from  the  ^  Braes  of 
Gleniffer."  To  them  he  is  intimate 
as  the  wild  violet  that  blows  on  the? 
grassy  sidea  The  district,  too,  is  of 
but  little  extent ;  in  a  walk  of  three 
hours  you  can  see  every  point  raes- 
tinned  by  the  poet  You  visit  hk 
birthplace  in  the  narrow  straggling 
street,  where  the  sound  of  the  ahnt^ 
is  heard  at  every  window.  You  pass 
up  to  the  green  hills  which  he  loved, 
and  visited  so  often,  and  which  look 
all  the  greener  for  his  pathetic  soogs ; 
and  you  return  by  the  Canal,  wlxre 
when  the  spirit,  '*  finely  toocfaed 
to  fine  issues,**  was  disordered  aod 
unstrung,  he  soaght  repose.  Birtli, 
life,  and  death  lie  close  together ;  the 
matter  of  the  moral  is  cloeely  pa^ed 
— a  whole  tragedy  sleeping  with  its 
unshed  tears  in  the  compass  of  as 
epigram. 

Leaving  the  rambling  suburbs  of 
P&isley,  we  pass  into  a  rough  and 
undulating  country,  with  masses  of 
grey  crag  interspersed  with  whionj 
knolls,  where,  in  the  evenings,  the 
linnet  sings ;  with  narrow  saody 
roads  wandering  through  it  hither 
and  thither,  passing  now  a  clamp 
of  gloomv  firs,  now  a  house  where 
some  wealthier  townsman  resides,  now 
a  pleasant  cornfield.  A  pretty  bit  of 
country  enough,  with  larks  singiog 
above  it  from  dawn  to  sunset,  and 
where,  in  the  gloaming,  the  wanders 
not  unfrequently  can  see  the  Kmpiog 
hare.  A  little  farther  on  we  come  to 
the  ruins  of  Stanley  Castle.  Most 
of  our  readers  know  the  song — 
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Keen    blaws    the  wind  o^er  the  braas  o* 

GlenUTer, 
The    tnld    eistto    turrets    ore    oerered    "wV 

low  cbaneed  frae  the   time  when  I    met 

wl'  my  lerer 
Laiang  ,the  bioom  boftbes  by  Stanley  green 

Bhaw.'» 


The  castle,  ia  the  days  of  the  poet, 
>efore  the  wildDess  of  the  coantry 
lad  been  tamed  by  the  plough,  mast 
lave  lent  a  singnlar  charm  to  the 
andscape.  It  stands  at  the  base  of 
be  hills  which  rise  above  it,  with 
lelt  of  wood,  rocky  chasm,  white 
treak  of  waterfall — ^higher  up,  into 
leath  and  silence,  silence  deep  as  the 
leaven  that  overhangs  it;  where  no- 
hicg  moves  save  the  vast  cloud- 
ihadows,  where  nothing  is  heard 
ave  the  cry  of  the  moorland  bird, 
rannahill  was  familiar  with  the 
:astle  in  its  every  aspect ;  when  the 
ingering  Bonfire  burned  on  the  lich- 
ned  walls,  when  moonlight  steeped 
t  in  silver  and  silence,  and  when  it 
ose  up  before  him  shadowy  and  vast 
brough  the  marshy  mists.  He  had 
lis  loom  to  attend  to  during  the 
lay,  and  he  knew  the  place  best  in 
ts  evening  aspects.  Twilight,  with 
ta  quietude  and  stillness,  seemed  to 
lave  peculiar  charms  for  his  sensitive 
lature ;  many  of  his  happiest  lines  are 
lescriptive  of  its  phenomena.  But 
he  glory  has  in  a  great  measure 
leparted  from  Stanlejr  Tower.  The 
ilace  has  been  turned  into  a  reservoir 
ly  the  Paisley  Water  Company ;  the 
aio  stands  at  one  comer,  and  is  fre- 
[uently  surrounded  by  it.  The  in- 
rosion  of  water  has  spoiled  the  scene. 
Che  tower  is  hoary  and  broken ;  the 
ake  looks  a  thing  of  yesterday; 
here  are  traces  of  quite  modern 
nasonry  about  The  lake's  shallow 
txtent,  its  glitter  and  brightness,  are 
mpertinences.  Onlj  during  times  of 
evere  frost,  when  its  surface  is  iced 
>ver,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
mrple  vapors  like  a  ball  of  red 
lullen  fire — when  the  skaters  are 
ikimminff  about  like  swallows,  and 
he  curlers  are  boistetous,  for  the 
rame  has  been  long  and  severe,  and  the 
lecisive  stone  Is  roaring  up  Uie  rink, 
loes  the  hmdscape  regain  some  kind 
»f  keeping  and  homogeneousness. 
There  is  no  season  like  Winter  for 
mproving   a   country;   he  tones  it 
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down  to  one  colojir;  he  hreathes 
over  its  waters,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  single  night  they  are  gleaming 
floors  on  which  he  can  sport  and 
take  delight;  he  powders  his  black 
forest-boughs  with  the  pearlins  of 
his  frosts,  and  the  rude  fissures  which 
Spring  tries  in  vain  to  hide  with  her 
flowers,  and  Autumn  with  his  fallen 
leaves,  he  fills  up  at  once  with  a  snow- 
wrealh.  But  we  must  be  getting 
forward,  up  that  winding  road,  our 

E regress  marked  bv  grey  crag,  tuft  of 
eather,  bunch  of  mountain  violets, 
the  country  beneath  us  stretching 
out  farther  and  farther  every  step 
we  take.  Lol  a  strip  of  vivid 
emerald  steals  down  the  grey  of  the 
hill,  and  there  by  the.  wayside  is  an 
ample  well,  the  "netted  sunbeam" 
dancing  on  it  as  we  pass.  Sitting 
down  here,  we  pull  out  the  Rambles, 
which  we  have  carried  all  the  way  in 
our  pocket,  and  find  that  Mr.  McDonald 
has  dipped  his  beard  in  the  water, 
and  that,  rising  up,  he  has  left  his 
benison  upon  it  in  song — 


*"rhe  bonnle  wee  well  on  the  brelst  o*  the 

brae. 
That  aklnklee  aae  oauld  In  the  sweet  emlle 

o'day, 
And  crovna  a  lalgh  aang  a*- to  pleasare  itwl\ 
Ab   It  jlnka  ^neath  the    breckan  and  genty 

blue-bell. 

The  bonnle  wee  weU  on  the  brelat  o*  the 

brae 
Seema  an  Image  to  me  o*  a  balnile  at  play. 
For  it  aprings  ft-ae  the  ylrd  wi'  a  flicker  o' 

glee. 
And  It  klssea  the  flowen  while  its  ripples 

they  pree. 

The  bonnle  wee  well  on  the  brelst  o*  the 

brae, 
Where  the  hare  steals  to  drink  in  the  gloaming 

saegroy. 
Where  the  wild  moorlaa'  birds  dip  their  nebs 

and  tak*  wing, 
An'  the  lark  weets  its  whistle  ere  monntlog 

toslni^ 

Thon  bonnle  wee  well  on  the  brelst  o*  the 

braa. 
While  I  stoop  to  thy  bosom  my  thirst  to 

aUay. 
I  win  drink  to  the  loyed  ones  who  eome  back 

naemair, 
And  my  tears  will  but  hallow  thy  bosom 


Those  who  know  TannahiU's 
"Gloomy  Winter's  noo  awa,*'  must 
admire  Its  curious  felicity  of  touch 
and  colour.  Turn  round ;  you  are 
31 
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in  the  yery  scene  of  the  80Dg. 
In  front  is  "  Gleniflfer's  dewy  dell/' 
to  the  east  "  Glenkilloch's  snony 
brae/'  afar  the  woods  of  Newtoo, 
over  which  at  this  moment  the 
*'LaTerockB  fan  the  snaw- white 
olndfl  /'  below,  the  '*  barnie"  leaps  in 
sparlsle  and  foam  over  many  a  rocky 
snelf,  bnt  its  conrse  is  swailowed  in 
that  gorge  of  gloomy  firs,  and  yon 
can  only  hear  the  music  of  itt  joy. 
Is  it  not  a  fair  sight?  But  which  the 
fairer,  the  landscape  before  yonr  eyes, 
or  the  landscape  sleeping  in  the  light 
of  song?  Ton  cannot  tell,  for  they 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  touch  of 
the  poet  was  so  loving  and  so  true. 
His  genius  was  like  the  light  of 
early  spring,  clear  from  speck  and 
stain  of  Taponr,  bat  with  tremaloos- 
oess  and  uncertainty  in  It;  happy, 
bat  with  grief  Ijing  quite  close  to  its 
happiness;  smiling,  though  the  tears 
are  hardly  dry  upon  the  cheeks  that 
in  a  moment  may  be  wet  again. 

But  why  go  farther  to-day  ?  The 
Feeseweep  Inn,  where  the  Rambler 
baits,  is  yet  afar  on  the  heath.  Kil- 
barchan,  queerest  of  villages,  is  bask- 
ing its  straggling  length  on  the  hill- 
side in  the  sun,  peopled  by  botanical 
and  bird-nesting  weavers,  who  are 
great  politicians  and  read  newspa- 
pers six  months  after  date ;  its  cross 
adorned  by  the  statue  of  Habbie 
Simpson,  '*  with  his  pipes  across  the 
wrong  shoulder."  Westward  is  El- 
derslie,  where  Wallace  was  born,  and 
there,  too,  tilj  within  the  last  three 
years,  stood  the  oak  among  whose 
branches,  as  tradition  tells,  the  hero, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  Southrons^ 
found  shelter  with  all  his  men.  Many 
a  pilgrim  came  from  afar  to  behold 
the  sylvan  giant.  Before  its  fall  it 
was  sorely  mutilated  b^  time  and 
tourists.  Of  its  timber  were  many 
snufif- boxes  made.  Survi^g  the 
tempests  of  centuries,  it  continued 
to  nourish  green  atop,  although  its 
heart  was  hollow  as  a  ruined  tower. 
At  last  a  gale,  which  heaped  our 
coasts  with  shipwreck,  struck  it 
down,  with  many  of  its  meaner  bre- 
thren. ^To  this  complexion  must 
we  come  at  last"  At  our  feet  lies 
Paisley.  Seven  miles  off,  Glasgow 
peers,  with  church-spire  and  factory- 
ataUc,  through  a  smoky  dbud;   the 


country  between  grey  with  difUoa 
and  specked  here  ana  there  viUitk 
white  vapours  of  the  trainsL  Hot 
silent  the  vast  expanse !  Not  a  eorad 
touches  our  ear  upon  the  kkbl 
We  will  not  walk  fartha  t(^j. 
Gleniffer  Braes  are  clear  io  eosb0 
light,  beautiful  as  when  the  poei 
walked  across  them.  Eooogh  tbnr 
beauty  and  his  memory.  We  m  b 
no  mood  even  to  look  at  tk  ibk 
sightly  place  by  the  canal,  wbid 
was  sought,  when  to  the  poor  di*» 
dered  brain  the  world  was  blad 
and  fellow -men  ravening  wolf« 
That  was  in  the  poet's  madnes  aad 
despair.  Here  he  walked,  bappf 
in  his  genius;  for  he  too  vu  of 
the  immortaIa--not  a  man  to  iob- 
der  at  and  bow  the  knee  to,  bot 
one  to  appreciate  and  love;  far 
the  twitter  of  the  wren  is  mm 
as  well  as  the  burst  of  the  skjUik 
from  brown  furrow  or  dewy  bnird; 
the  sighing  of  a  reed  shakes  bjt^ 
wind,  as  well  as  the  roaring  of  s 
league  of  pines.  Nature  accepts  tka 
all,  80  should  we. 

Of  the  ''  Days  at  the  Coad"  wk 
can  we  say  ?  Does  not  the  vboie 
mountain-land  repose  in  our  memofT, 
sunny  with  light  or  dark  with  thn- 
der?  We  shut  our  eyes,  and  s^  t 
thousand  pictures;  white  tUIi|^ 
with  trees,  and  troops  of  chQdrai, 
and  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  jii- 
low  sand ;  moors  waste  and  wiii 
where  sound  is  strange;  Loood 
and  Awe  bedropt  with  wood;  isle^ 
each  floating  on  its  shadow;  Ia^ 
Orinan  undulating  red  in  SDoset; 
Sound  of  Mull,  with  grey  castles  9d 
memories  of  a  thousand  Tears;  ^ 
Minch,  with  Skye  and  the  hills  d 
Gnchullin  rising  pale  in  froot;  ob 
the  left,  Coll  and  Tiree  drowning  n 
the  glittering  haze.  Bot  wh?  cm- 
tinue?  Winter  is  here  with  te 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  tbe 
keen  east  wind  from  the  sea.  Moatb 
must  pass  ere  autumn  makes  deserti 
of  our  cities;  autumn,  wheo  tbe 
moors  are  purple,  and  when  night  b 
an  emerald  twilight,  lingering  lor  ib 
hotir  among  the  stars;  when  !^ 
quaff  three  caulkers  of  GleoliTet  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  thereafter  bretft 
the  steep  of  the  hill  like  ft  ^ 
hound,  and  when*  at  tha  orach  w 
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ronr  rifle,  be  leaps  into  air,  and  then  splendoar  bursting  ont  at  every  pore, 
'alls  mighty  in  the  wilderness — a  is  the  wonder fal  Old  Town,  where 
[loyal  Stag  of  Ten  I  Scottish  history  mainly  transacted 
Bat  aatatnn  is  yet  far  away.  Mean*  itself,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
vhile  let  as  take  what  the  gods  pro-  modern  Princes  Street  is  blazing 
ride.  Kdinbnrgh  is  complete  in  its  throneh  all  its  length.  Daring  the 
itony  beaaty,  whether  beneath  the  day  the  Castle  looks  down  npon  the 
latnmn  son,  or  white  and  silent  with  street  as  if  oat  of  another  world, 
winter  snow.  We  have  just  come  stem,  with  all  its  peacefulneas,  its 
a  :  surely,  it  never  looked  so  fair  be-  ^mitare  of  trees,  its  slope  of  grass, 
'ore.  What  a  poem  is  that  Princes  The  rock  is  dingy  enoueh  in  coloor, 
:>treet  I  The  puppets  of  the  busy  and  but  after  a  shower,  its  lichens  lan^h 
nany-coloured  hoar  move  about  on  out  green  in  the  retornio^  san,  while 
ts  pavement  —  their  interest  bow  the  rainbow  is  brightening  on  the 
light,  their  pursuits  how  trivial —  lowering  sky  beyond.  How  deep  the 
vhile,  there,  across  the  ravine,  Time  shadow  of  the  Castle  at  noon  over  the 
las  piled  np  the  Old  Town  ridge  on  gardens  at  its  feet,  where  the 
idge,  grey  as  a  rooky  coast  washed  children  playl  How  grand  when 
md  worn  with  the  foam  of  centuries ;  giant  bulk  and  towery  orown  black- 
leaked  and  jagged  by  pictaresque  en  against  the  sansetl  Fair,  too, 
^ble  and  roof;  windowed  from  base-  the  New  Town,  sloping  to  the  seiw 
nent  to  cope,  the  whole  surmounted  Prom  GFeorge  Street,  which  crowns 
)y  St.  Giles's  airy  crown.  The  New  the  ridge,  the  eye  is  led  down  sweep- 
3  there  looking  at  the  Old.  Two  ing  streets  of  cold  stately  arohiteo- 
Clmes  are  brought  face  to  face,  yet  ture,  to  the  white  gleaming  villas 
leparated  by  a  thousand  years.  Won-  and  woods  that  fill  the  lower  ground, 
lerfal  on  winter  nights,  when  the  and  frioge  the  shore;  to  the  bright 
ruUy  is  filled  with  darkness,  and  azare  belt  of  tbo  Forth,  with  its 
)at  of  it  rises,  against  the  sombre  smoking  steamer,  or  its  creeping  sail ; 
}lae  and  the  frosty  stars,  that  un-  beyond,  to  the  Lomonds  of  Fite,  soft, 
listiogoishable  mass  or  bulwark  of  blue,  and  flecked  with  fleeting  sha- 
;loom,  pieroed  and  qiuveriog  with  dows  in  the  keen  clear  light  of  spring, 
nnnmerable  lights.  Tbere  is  nothing  dark  purple. Jn  the  summer-heat,  tar^ 
n  Europe  to  match  that,  I  think,  nished  gold  in  the  autumn  haze; 
Dould  you  bat  roll  a  river  down  the  and  higher  still,  just  distinguishable 
ralley,  it  would  be  sublime — finer  on  the  paler  sky,  the  crest  of  some 
still,  to  place  ooe-self  a  little  be-  distant  peak,  carrying  the  imagina- 
vond  the  Bams  Monument,  and  look  tion  away  into  the  illimitable  world, 
toward  the  Castle.  It  is  more  asto-  Residence  in  Edinbargh  is  an  edaca- 
aishing  than  an  Eastern  dream.  A  tion  in  itself.  Its  beaaty  refines  one 
2ity  rises  up  before  jon,  painted  by  like  being  in  love.  It  is  perennial  like 
Fire  on  Night  High  in  air  a  bridge  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  Nothing  can 
of  lights  leaps  the  chasm ;  a  few  stale  its  infinite  variety, 
emerald  lamps,  like  glow-worms,  are  The  lights  have  gone  out  on  height 
moving  silently  about  in  the  railway  and  valley,  A  star  is  burning^  yet 
station  beneath;  a  solitary  crimson  on  the  Castle^s  crest  It  too  disap- 
9ne  is  at  rest  That  ridged  and  pears.  Sleep  falls  like  a  mantle  on 
chimneyed   mass  of   blackness  with  the  world.    To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 
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MB.    JOHN   OOMPANT  TO  MB.  JOHN   BULL  ON   THE  BITAL    IHDLi  BOLL 


Mt  Dear  John, — You  ^have  been 
Id  trouble  since  last  I  wrote  to  you. 
"The  f^reatest  plague  of  life'^  has 
been  afflicting  you.  You  have  had 
a  turn-out  of  your  old  servant?,  and 
yon  have  set  up  a  new  establishment 
in  their  place.  I  can  feel  for  you, 
John.  Tne  new  servants  may  be 
better,  or  they  may  be  worse  than 
the  old;  but  these  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  changes  must  be  very 
distressmg  to  a  good  easy  soul  like 
yourself.  They  unsettle  and  disturb 
you.  You  are  accustomed  to  be 
driven,  and  to  be  ministered  to,  in  a 
particular  manner;  audit  takes  time 
to  get  used  to  the  ways  of  your  new 
servants.  Thank  goodness,  John,  I 
have  been  spared  this  vexation.  A 
gust  .of  Parliamentary  caprice  has 
ever  passed  harmlesslv  over  me.  It 
'has  never  been  my  lot  to  wake  up 
gome  fine  morning,  and  to  find  my- 
self suddenly  called  upon  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  I 
have  gone  about  my  business  in  my 
•own  way,  whether  Whig  or  Tory  has 
sat  in  Downing  Street  And  I  be- 
lieve that  if  I  had  not  done  so,  I 
dionld  have  had,  long  before  this,  no 
business  at  all.  I  could  not  have 
carried  on,  if  I  had  been  continually 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority. 

1  wm  you  to  see  the  advantage  of 
this,  John,  and  to  ponder  it  dili- 
gently, at  a  time  when  you  are  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind,  owing  to  recent 
circumstances,  to  take  its  importance 
into  account  Up  to  this  time,  the 
intelligence  of  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  England  has  little  affected  the 
public  mind  in  India.  The  only 
question  much  asked  on  such  occa- 
sions is,  whether  the  Govemor-Qene- 
ral  is  likely  to  be  recalled  ?  And  this 
question  is  rather  a  jsersonal  than  a 
politi(»d  G[uestion,  instigated  by  pri- 
vate curiosity,  or  perhaps,  private 
interest,  rather  than  by  any  feeling 
of  its  public  importance.  T  don't 
Ibrget,  John,  that  a  change  of  Minis- 
try neooBarily  involves  a  change  at 
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the  Board  of  Control,  and  M  i 
new  President  may,  if  he  po^  la 
powers  to  the  extreme  point  per 
mitted  bv  the  Law,  inaognnte  i 
new  policy.  But  I  need  sarah 
tell  vou  tbat  practically  tte  ha 
not  been  the  case.  Preskkot  is 
succeeded  President,  in  tint  pb- 
sant  retired  vUla  on  the  banb  of  tk 
Thames,  which  you  call  {lucus  a  im 
lucendo)  Gannon  Row,  becaos  jn 
seldom  have  a  great  gan  in  it ;  sod  js 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  diurt 
of  policy.  Indeed,  yon  nave  geoenl; 
recognised  the  propriety  oi  inr^ 
it  to  me  to  shape  this  policy— reof^ 
nised  it,  I  say,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  by  placing  in  the  Fr» 
dent's  chair  men  with  little  or  lo 
experience  of  the  work  of  lodifl 
government  Why  have,  yoa  d(S 
this,  John,  or  why  have  yoa  per- 
mitted it  to  be  done  ?  Simply,  ^ 
cause  you  have  recognised  the  troth. 
that  the  govemtnent  of  India  ii  tb 
government  of  the  East  India  Coo- 
pany,  and  that  too  much  interfereaee 
with  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. Hence,  I  say,  whateTer  oob- 
stitutional  powers  may  have  bea 
vested  in  the  Board  of  GodM,  i 
change  of  Ministry  has,  pnctidlv, 
little  aflfected  the  policy  of  h^ 
government;  and  has,  tberefoi«. 
never  had  the  efiRect  of  onsetUiiif 
the  public  mind  in  any  part  of  Inda 
Men  may  have  looked  for  some  per- 
sonal advantage  to  themselves  as  the 
result  of  such  a  change,  bat  eies 
this  has  very  rarely  happened;  fa, 
as  I  explained  to  you  in  a  fomer 
letter,  John,  the  middle  classes,  fitn 
whom  my  servants  in  lodia  iR 
mainly  chosen,  have  little  coooectioii  , 
with  the  aristocracy,  from  whom  jve 
are  wont  to  choose  youra  Bat  efeo 
less  than  these  personal  emotioos 
are  the  political  feelings  excited  ia 
India  by  the  announoement  of  i 
change  of  Ministers  at  home.  Everj- 
thing  goes  on  the  same  as  if  notkiDg 
had  happened.  There  may  be  tnev 
Cabinet,  but  there  is  the  old  Ooortof 
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directors;  and  whatever  has  hitfaer- 
>  been  the  coDstitotional  power  of 
le  Grown,  practically  the  adminia- 
"ation  of  India  has  been  in  my 
ands ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
s  far  aa  matters  of  internal  policy 
ave  been  concerned,  yoor  servants 
ave  discreetTy  left  me  very  mach  to 
lyself. 

The  truth  is,  John,  that  yonr  ser- 
ants  have  never  had  an  Indian 
olicy.  So  much  the  better.  They 
ave  never  cared  to  have  one ;'  be- 
ause  they  have  said  to  themselves, 

We  can  leave  this  to  John  Com- 
tany.  It  is  his  bnsiness,  not  onrs." 
rYhig  and  Tory— both  the  same — 
>oth  **  left  it  to  John  Company.'' 
7here  were  matters  of  foreign  policy 
rhich  were  not  left— so  much  the 
rorse  —  to  me.  Bat  these  matters 
rere  not  meddled  with  by  your 
ervants,  John,  because  they  were 
ndian  questions,  but  because  they 
K>re  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
Haropean  politics.  And  then,  wnat 
vzB  done  was  the  result  of  oircum- 
.tances — the  policy  of  expediency — 
kot  of  any  definite  principles  belong- 
Dg  to  one  party  or  to  another.  What 
he  Whigs  did,  the  Tories  might  have 
lone,  or  vice  versA,  It  might  have 
iallen  to  the  lot  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  to 
lefend  the  war  in  Aifghauistan,  and 
o  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  conquest  of  Sciode— to 
leither  of  which  was  I  either  an 
ictive  or  a  consenting  party.  Mis- 
;ake8,  doubtless,  have  been  com- 
nitted  both  by  yonr  Ministers  at 
lome  and  by  their  representatives 
n  India;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  these  errors,  John,  to  the 
influence  of  party.  I  have  not  ob- 
served any  yielding  to  pressure  from 
vrithout — any  operative  desire  to  con- 
ciliate a  powerful  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  any  influential  classes 
of  the  community.  In  matters  of 
foreign  policy  there  may  have  been 
a  duplay  of  rashness  and  reckless- 
ness, or  some  manifestations  of  the 
activity  of  personal  ambition.  But 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  by  which 
DO  precedent  is  established  ;  they  are 
in  no  degree  shaped  or  regulated  by 
party — ^Whig  ana  Tory  (I  stick  to 
the  old-fashioned  words,  John)  be- 
ing alike  subject  to  such  caprices. 
Neither  party  can  be  said  to  be  of  the 


War  or  the  Peace  parfy^^the  inter- 
ference or  the  non-interferenoe  party. 
Bverything  has  been  the  result  hither- 
to of  accidental  circumstance,  or  of 
personal  predilection,  as  far  as  the 
action  of  English  politicians  (whether 
Cabinet  Ministers  or  Govemors-Qene- 
ral)  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  Indian  politics.  Our  great  Eog* 
lish  factions  have  never  identifiM 
themselves  with  any  definite  Indian 
policy;  and  hence  it  is  that  our 
Indian  Empire  has  escaped  dangers 
which  otherwise  might  have  brought 
it  to  destruction. 

I  have  been  writing  here,  John, 
mainly  of  external  politics,  with 
which,  as  I  have  said,  your  servants 
at  home  have  sometimes  indiscreetly 
interfered.  In  such  cases  your  ser- 
vants have  generally  contrived  to 
mystify  yon  and  to  keep  you  in 
ignorance  of  what  they  were  doing, 
on  the  plea  of  State  necessity,  which, 
in  your  good-nature  you  are  com- 
monly wOiing  to  accept,  until  the 
interest  has  passed  away,  and  yon 
have  not  caied  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Even  here,  John,  I  believe 
that,  although  I  have  really  had  as 
little  to  do  with  the  matter  as  with 
the  last  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  my  existence  has 
not  been  without  its  uses  in  preserv* 
log  India  from  becoming  the  battle- 
field of  party.  For  even  here,  people, 
in  their  ignorance,  have  declared  that 
it  has  been  John  Company's  concern 
— perhaps  **  John  Company's  ini- 
quity.'* But  in  matters  of  internal 
policy  with  which  I  have  been  pro- 
perly identified  in  the  public  mmd, 
now  much  more  serviceable  have  I 
been  I  If  everything  done  tad  every- 
thmg  left  undone  in  India  had  been 
chargeable  directly  to  the  Minister  of 
the  dav,  what  party  conflicts  there 
would  nave  been — what  compromises 
—  what  concessions — what  yieldings 
to  external  pressure  I  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
party,  who  think  that  India  was 
given  to  us  wholly  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  cheap  cotton,  and 
of  consuming  manufactured  goods. 
Heaven  knows,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India; 
and  none  whatever  to  the  importation 
of  manuGftctured  goods,  except  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  maau&otares  of  India, 
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flocl  the  prinoiple  which  I  am  not 
adbamed  to  profesa,  of  governing 
**  India  for  the  Indians  *' — a  principle 
gronly  violated  by  the  abaolnte  want 
of  reciprocity  in  respect  of  the  duties 
levied  in  each  conntry  on  the  mana- 
fiictnred  goods  of  the  other.  I  have 
BO  objection  to  help  the  Manchester 
men,  as  far  as  I  can,  without  injnstioe 
to  my  own  people ;  but  I  know  that 
I  do  not  Batisfy  them.  I  kuow  that 
my  obstmctive  policy  is  a  common 
object  of  attack.  It  is  said  that  I 
impede  private  enterprise;  and  hon- 
oorable  gentlemen  get  np  in  their 
place  in  Parliament;  and  abnse  me 
for  my  selfishness  and  ezclosiye- 
ness,  my  want  of  pnblio  spirit,  my 
avarice  and  rapacity,  and  everything 
else  that  is  bad.  It  is  not  treated 
as  the  immediate  concern  of  yonr 
Ministers,  Joho.  No  pressure  from 
without  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  No  hostile  combinations 
afiecting  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment arise  out  of  such  a  question, 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness is  altogether  John  Company's 
affair.  When  a  stir  is  made  by  some 
Interested  person,  the  Minister  gene- 
rally says,  in  effect,  that  he  will  talk 
to  me  about  it;  and  he  has  no 
doubt  th4t  whatever  is  wanted  will 
be  done.  But  he  has  no  Indian 
policy.  His  opponents  have  no  In- 
dian policy.  So  one  Oovemment 
^oes  out,  and  another'  comes  in ;  and 
I,  John  Company,  go  about  my  work 
jost  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  despatches,  commenced  when 
the  Whigs  are  in  Downing  Street^ 
are  finisned  when  the  Tones  have 
supplanted  them,  just  as  if  no  change 
had  taken  place.  And  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  this,  John — ^the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  permanent  go- 
verning body  between  India  and  the 
Minister  of  the  day  —  a  governing 
body  with  a  settled  policy — which 
prevents  that  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  India  which  otherwise 
would  assuredly  follow  every  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  of  Ministry 
at  home. 

But  although  I  have  said,  John, 
that  your  Ministers,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  have  seldom  or  never  had 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  definite 
Indian  policy  (for,  indeed,  they  have 
seldom  known  anythmg  about  India 


at  all),  individual  men  liave 
ed  in  Parliament  strong  opiniobs  on 
individual  questions,  and  those  ran 
have  under  the  operation  of  te 
<' whirligig  of  time,"  come  to  be 
Ministers  of  State.  Ton  know,  John, 
that  I  am  no  party  man;  I  is 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory ;  I  havs 
no  prejudices  and  predilectiona  ia 
favour  of  one  Ministry  or  of  another ; 
and  therefore,  when  I  draw  my 
illustrations,  as  they  occar  to  me, 
from  one  party  or  from  the  other,  I 
do  so  with  no  sort  of  idea  of  daaug- 
iog  that  party  in  public  esUmatbn. 
It  is  with  no  ftseliog,  therefor^ 
against  my  Lord  Derby *8  Administra- 
tion, that  I  now  call  yonr  attention  to 
a  little  fact  in  connectioD  with  the 
recent  change  in  your  MiDiBtensl 
establishment  More  than  two  jeus 
ago,  I,  John  Company,  in  ooDjoDe- 
tion  with  those  who  were  then  yonr 
servants,  directed  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  declare  Oade  to 
be  a  province  of  the  British  Indian 
Empire.  If  you  have  any  doob^ 
John,  as  to  whether  our  interffreDCs 
was  righteous  or  nnrighteoos,  I 
would  recommend  yon  to  read  a  book 
written  by  one  of  the  be»t  of  ray  M 
servants,  now  unhappily  no  more — 
the  iate  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman ;  a  book 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  Oade  be- 
fore it  passed  into  our  hands.  How- 
ever, I  candidly  admit,  that  althoB|^ 
there  can  be  no  question  in  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  regarding  the  neoe^ 
sity  of  interference,  the  manner  of 
interference  —  that  is,  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  *' annexation " 
of  the  principality  —  is  a  fair  open 
qnei>tion.  I  quarrel  with  no  man 
for  thinking  that  we  mii^ht  have 
acted  otherwise  than  we  did  on  thli 
occasion.  I  did  the  best  I  eonid, 
according  to  the  light  that  was  i& 
me.  I  believed,  an<l  I  still  believe, 
that  I  did  what  was  right.  How- 
ever, Fome  very  strong  opinions  to 
the  contrary  have  been  expressed  by 
members  of  Parliament — opinions 
going  the  length  of  a  declaratioii, 
that  even  now  our  policy  should  be 
reversed,  and  Code  restored  to  ita 
native  rulers.  And  among  tbeas 
members  of  Parliament — nay,  fora- 
most  and  loudest  of  them  ail,  John — 
are  some  distinguished    memben   of 
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vonr  new  MiDistry^one,  a  Gabioet 
ilinister  ;  another,    one  of  the  chief 
awofficera  in   your  Lower  House  ; 
md    a   thirdj  yonr  Indian   Minister 
md    month-pieoe     in    that    Honse. 
Sowj  John,   here  are  three   pmni- 
lent  members  of  yonr  new  establish- 
nent  all  pledged    to  the   policy  of 
estoriog  Oade  to  its  native  rajers. 
/V8  I  am    writing    this    paragraph, 
Fohn,  the  morning  newspapers^  which 
ie    on  my   table,  contain  a  letter 
written  by  one    of  the    three— the 
Jabinet   Minister — in  which  he  ez- 
)re8seB  his  '*  regret  that  Parliament 
laa  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
>f   condemniDg  the    original  act  of 
mnezation  ;"  and  adds,   "  bat  I  trost 
be    approaching  (t.  e,  the  present) 
tession  will  not  pass  without  an  in- 
restigation  into  the  causes  and  effects 
>f  that  gross  crime ;  and  I  now  beg 
eave  to  condnde  oar  correspondence, 
m  my  part  at  least,  by  expressing 
ny  perfect  agreement  with  yon,  that 
n   the  restoration    of  Oade    to  its 
^ing  lies  the  best  chance  of  safety 
o  oar  Indian  Empire."    Of  coarse, 
Fohn,  this   was   written  when    onr 
iristocratic  namesake  was  a  member 
>f  yonr  Opposition,  and  seemingly  as 
'ar  off  from  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  I 
km  from  the  Popedom  of  Borne ;  and 
[  know  that  the  lips  of  honest  men  may  . 
ye  sealed  and  their  tongues  tied  by 
)fiBce.    Bat  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
ihe  natives  of  India  understand  that  a 
change  of  position  in  such  cases    is 
lecessarily  followed  by  a  change  of  con- 
iuct.  And  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
IS  your  Miaisters,  John,  are  continually 
celling   you  and  your  fellow- subjects 
n  India  that  I  am  moribund,  I  am 
jy  no  means  sure   that  the  know- 
edge  of  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
nembers  of  the  Ministry  pledged  to 
>he  restoration  of  Oode — one  of  whom 
las  declared  the  annexation  of  the 
country  to  be  criminal,  another  of 
whom   (the  first   law-officer   of  the 
Commons)   has  pronounced  it  to  be 
illegal,  whilst  the  third,  who,  onlv 
\  few  nights  ago,  denounced  the  il- 
egality  and  the  criminality  of  the 
nrhole  proceeding,    is  now    actually 
)ne  of  the  Ministers  for  India— I  am 
HOt  at  all  sure;  I  say,  that  the  natives 
>f  India,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  East,  will  not  think  tha^  as  my 
influence  is  now  said  to  be  gone  for 


ever,  tbese  new  oonneils  will  prevail, 
and  that  Oade  will  be  restored  to  its 
native  rulers.    Instead  of  this  belief 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Oude,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  Jdin,  that  it  would 
tend  to   protract    the    struggle.     I 
should  not   be   surprised  if  already 
advice  had  been  transmitted  to  India 
somewhat  to  this  effect : ''  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Gtovemment,    which   sanc- 
tioned the  annexation  of  Oude,  has 
been   extinguished.     The    Company 
has    received    its  death-blow.     Onr 
enemies  in  England    are  prostrate; 
our  friends  are  in  high  place.    Hold 
out  a  little  longer,  and   the  game  ia 
yours.    All  over  England  the  punM^ 
ayuts  are   declaring  in  our  favour, 
petitions  on  our  side  are  pourinir  in 
from  all  parts.     The  people  of  Eng- 
land  are   tired   of  the   war;   they 
have  no  more  money,  and  they  have 
no  more  soldiers.     The  hot  weather 
is  coming  on— hold  out  till  it  has 
come ;  and  your  friends  in  the  new 
Government  will  arrange  matters  bo 
that  we  shall  get  back  the  kingdom 
to    ourselves."     If  these,    my    dear 
John,  are  not  the  words  of  letters 
actually  written  to  India,  they  are» 
you  may  be  sore,  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  feelings  which,  ever  since  tha 
recent  change  in  yonr  establishment, 
and     the     announcement    that    my 
death-warrant  has  been  signed,  have 
heea  rampant  in  many  breasts.    The 
same  thing,  John,  mtUatU  mutancUSf 
will    happen    whenever   there  is    a 
change  in  your  establishment    What 
can  be  more  reasonable,  John,  than 
such  inferences — such    condosions? 
And  the  time  will  oome,  too,  if  I  am 
put  out  of  the  way,  when  such  con- 
clnsions  will  be  pracUcaJly  confirmed. 
The  natives  of  India    have  already 
learned,  John,  how   to    rap  at  the 
door  of    the   House    of    Commons. 
You    have    been    surprised     lately, 
John,  at   the   appearance   of    your 
streets  in  summer   weather — ^at  the 
number  of  puggrees  and  paijammahe 
(or,  as  I  should  translate  for  your 
benefit)  turbans  and  loose   trousera) 
which   are    to    be    seen     flaunting 
about  your   metropolis.     But   what 
yon  have  seen    will  be  nothing   to 
what  you  will    see,  my    poor  dear 
John,  when  you  have  consented  that 
India  shall  be  governed  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority.    As  soon  aa  ever 
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there  is  a  cbangeof  Ministry,  and 
men  who,  in  opposition,  have  de- 
clared themselves  fikvonrable  to  cer- 
tain claims  (not  because  they  have 
any  notion  of  the  jostice  of  these 
claims,  bat  because  they  desire  to 
embarrass  their  opponents  in  the 
Gk>vemment),  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  new  Administration,  every 
native  prince  or  chief  who  has  yielded 
to  the  oelusion  that  opinions  express- 
ed in  opposition  will  oe  clang  to  in 
power,  will  send  his  wakeels  to  Eng- 
land. I  am  proad  to  sa^,  John,  that 
the  character  for  good  faith  establish- 
ed by  my  servants  in  India  is  sacb, 
that  what  an  Englishman  publicly 
declares,  is  commonly  believed  to  be 
an  utterance  of  genuine  sincerity. 
It  will  take  lon^  to  teach  them  that 
there  are  certain  words  to  be  be- 
lieved only  in  a  Parliamentary  sense ; 
and  when  they  have  learned  the 
lesson,  what  will  be  the  result? 
Why,  a  general  belief  that  Parlia- 
ment is  only  another  name  for — 
what  I  will  not  utter. 

I  have  said,  John,  that  the  natives 
of  India  have  already  learnt  how  to 
rap  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—nay, how  to  go  at  it,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  school,  "plenum  sed^ 
or  full  Butt*'  There  has  recently 
been,  as  you  are  aware,  an  edifying 
inquiry  in  one  of  your  Parliamentary 
committee-rooms ;  and  there  has  re- 
cently been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  some  still  more 
edifying  correspondence.  I  must  say 
a  few  words  to  you  about  this  case, 
before  I  pass  on  to  the  real  subject 
of  the  present  letter — a  few  words 
about  the  case  of  Ali  Morad  of 
Khyrpore.  This  man  came  home  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  an 
unfavourable  deoision  pronounced 
against  him,  after  a  full  and  im- 
partial inquiry,  by  the  authorities  in 
India.  He  app^ed  to  me,  John ; 
but  in  vain.  I  confess  I  was  obdu- 
rate. I  had  the  worst  possible  opinion 
of  the  man.  I  was  convinced  that 
the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
against  him  was  jast,  and  that  thepun- 
iwment  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him  was  not  in  excess  of  his  offence. 
But  the  Ameer,  instructed,  doubtless, 
by  others  who  had  been  rapping  at 
the  door  of  Parliament  before  him, 
determined  to  put  on  the  Parliament- 


arjr  screw.    With  this  objects  he  ob- 
tained the  services  of  an  Iiisli  ]iieflk> 
ber,  a  barrister  by  professioa  ;  and 
this  Irish  member  did    not — as    the 
Parliamentary  committee  which  sate 
upoa    his  case  had  determioed— n- 
oeive  a  pecuniary   consideratioa  kt 
advocating  in  ParliamcQt  the  case  d 
Ali  Mors^,  or  for  otherwise  exert- 
ing his  influence  as   a    member   of 
the  House  of   Commons.     Bat  In- 
quent  visits    appear    to    have    bees 
made  to  the  office  of   year   Indiaa 
servants,  John;   and  frequent   binti 
of  the  inconvenience  of  a  ParliamcDt- 
ary    discussion    of   the    case    were 
uttered  in  quarters  where  they  woe 
likely  to  take  effect     Now,  Joho, 
that  quarter,  you  may  be  sare,  was 
not  Leadenball  Street    I  am  not  as 
all  afraid  of  Parliamentary  discoanoa 
I  know  my  business^    If  there  is  a 
disposition  to  drag  sach  a  case  m 
this  before  the  House  of  Gonamons, 
I  do  not  shrink  from  the  pablidty. 
I  know  what  I  have  done»  and  why  I 
have  done  it    I  can  justify  my  con- 
duct; I  can  explain  all  t!he  dream- 
stances  of  the  case.    I  am  not  afiraid 
of  an  Irish  member.    I  do  not  qoaii 
before  the  whole  Brass  Band  of  his 
holiness  the  Pope.    Why  shoald  I  re- 
verse my  decisions  becaoae  interested 
persons  are  in  league  with  ignoraoi 
persons,  and  both  are  eager  for  con- 
cessions, which  must  be  carried  oat 
in   my  name?    Ton    may   call    me 
obstinate,  if  you  will ;  and  so  I  am— 
when  I  feel  in  my  inmost  heart  that 
I  am  right    I  am  not  to  be  bollied ; 
I  am  not  to<  be  coaxed.    But  when 
you  come  down  upon  me,  John,  with 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Constitotioo,  I 
am  compelled  to  submit     Bat  bdbra 
I  submit,  John,  I  make  a  fight  of  it: 
and  you  have   now    the  hi>tory  of 
some  of  these  fi^htp,  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  invite  your  especial  attention  to 
this  case  of  Ali  Morad.  Take  it 
home  with  you,  John,  and  stady  it 
in  the  Easter  holidays.  It  will  be^ 
guile  your  time,  pleasantly  and  io* 
structively,  on  a  wet  day.  Yoa  will 
see  there  how  AH  Morad  asked  me  to 
five  him  back  the  territories  be  had 
forfeited,  and  how  I  peremptorily  re> 
fused.  You  will  next  see  how  that 
part  of  your  establishment,  known 
as  the  Board  of  Control,  whidi  has 
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the  power  to  alter  my  letters  and 
lespatcbes,  instead  of  telling  Ali 
tf  orad  that  the  deciMon  in  bis  case 
whs  final  and  unalterable,  told  him 
X)  go  back  to  India,  like  a  good  boy, 
uid  establish,  by  his  good  conduct, 
I  claim  to  a  more  &voarable  con- 
lideration  of  bis  case  at  some  fatore 
period.  Against  this  alteration  I 
-emonstrated.  I  knew  that  it  would 
le  regarded  by  the  Ameer  as  a  con- 
x«Bion,  and  that^  at  all  events,  others 
ironld  tell  him  that  the  letter  indi- 
•ated  an  intention  on  my  part  to  re- 
itore  his  territories,  if  he  should 
lehaye  well  on  his  return  to  India. 
[  knew  that  I  had  not  the  most  re- 
note  intention  of  restoring  to  him, 
f  I  could  possibly  help  it,  a  single 
nch  of  the  forfeited  land ;  and  I  was 
inwilling  to  excite  any  expectations 
vhich  I  had  not  the  remotest  inten- 
ion  of  fulfilling.     I  stuck,  therefore. 

0  my  text  If  Ali  Morad  should 
■ender  me  any  service  calling  for 
'eward,  his  case,  like  the  cases  of 
)iher  princes  and  chiefs,  might  be 
:aken  into  consideration,  simply  on  its 
>wn  merits ;  but  not  with  reference  to 
my  former  decision  passod  in  acoord- 
ince  with  my  estimate  of  an  act  of 
vhich  nothing  can  ever  make  me  think 
>therw]se  than  I  do.  I  remonstrated, 
.herefore,  but  I  remonstrated  in  vain, 
rhe  letter  went  to  Ali  Morad,  as 
bltered  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
lext  day  Ali  Morad  wrote  to  me — or 

1  letter  was  written  for  him— saying 
liat  he  understood  the  words  of  mv 
etter  to  mean  that  I  purposed  to  di- 
-ect^my  servants  in  India  to  restore 
lis  territory  to  him:  I  answered 
hat  my  letter  meant  nothing  of  the 
cind ;  but  the  Board,  knowing  better 
vhat  it  did  mean,  altered  my  second 
etter  also ;  and  as  the  Board  finally 
letermines,  so  the  document  passes 
nto  the  hands  of  the  recipient.  Now, 
rhat  I  want  you  to  know,  John,  is, 
hat  I  did  not  (as  I  have  seen  it 
tated)  yield  at  last,  rather  than  have 
he  case   brought   into  Parliament. 

!  went  to  the  utmost  point  that  the 
aw  allows,  short  of  going  to  prison 
indr  a  writ  of  mandamus.  I 
emonstrated  ;  and,  having  remon- 
strated in  vain,  protested ;  and  these 
emonstrances  and  protests  are  now 
>efore  the  country.  Parliament  has 
ts  useSi    There  are  more  ways  than 


one  of  niaking  the  fear  of  Parliament 
an  operative  principle ;  and  I  never 
forget  that,  having  the  power  of 
record,  I  can  call  Parliament  to  my 
aid,  when  it  has  been  attempted  to 
convert  it  to  my  injury.  Now,  John, 
bear  in  mind  that  this  publicity  is 
your  safe^ard.  If  my  Court  of 
Directors  is  to  be  superseded  by  a 
Council  of  India,  be  sure  that  you  in- 
sist upon  it  that,  when  that  Council 
difiersfrom  the  minister  of  the  day, 
it  shall  have  the  power  of  recording 
its  grounds  of  difference,  and  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  any  member 
of  Parliament  to  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  remonstrances  and 
protests  of  the  Council,  or  individual 
members  of  the  Council.  This  power 
of  record  vested  in  me,  John,  now 
enables  you  to  understand  the  story 
of  Ali  Morad's  visit  to  England,  and 
of  my  little  difference  with  the  Board 
of  Control  Beading  it  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  adduced  before,  the 
Butt  Committee  (which  is  '^as  good 
as  a  play"j,  you  will  learn  more  about 
the  working  of  the  Double  Govern- 
ment, and  get  a  clearer  insight  into 
what  will  be  the  working  of  the 
Single  Government,  if  sufficient  checks 
are  not  imposed  upon  it,  than  from 
many  an  elaborate  treatise  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
you  how  India  is  governed. 

Another  pleasant  historkUe  will 
also  be  before  you,  John,  in  time  for 
your  Easter  reading.  It  is  the 
charming  little  tale  of  that  distin- 
guished **  Moslem  noble,"  Meer  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  of  Surat,  and  his  recent 
visit  to  England.  You  have  not  be- 
fore you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  a  *  *  *  Committee  ; 
so  that  the  whole  story  may  not  be 
quite  so  intelligible  as  the  other.  But 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  in  it,  never- 
theless, not  quite  a  mystery  to  you, 
John,  who  had  been  wont  to  see,  for 
so  long  a  time,  the  sleek  "  Moslem," 
in  his  double-roofed  carriage,  whirling 
through  your  great  thoroughfares, 
from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east, 
ever  and  anon  condescending  to  visit 
the  murky  regions  of  Leadenhall,  but 
more  frequently  disporting  himself 
in  the  aristocratic  neighbourhoods  of 
Westminster 'and  Belgravia.  For  a 
time  he  excited  quite  a  furort  in 
parliamentary  circles;  and  I  know 
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pot  what  yoar  faiihfal  Commoos 
would  not  have  done  at  his  bidding, 
to  throw  the  whole  gorernnieDt  of 
India  into  confasioo,  if  tiie  Honse  of 
Peers  had  not  stepped  in  wisely  to 
avert  the  evil.  Of  course,  it  was  all 
fair  and  above-board  ;  and  nothing 
bat  an  abstract  love  of  jaetice  in- 
flnenccd  those  who  were  most  eager 
4  to  promote  the  claims  of  the  *^  Mos- 
lem noble."  His  Secretary  (who,  by 
the  way,  has  a  little  case  of  his  own, 
which  has  also  been  brongbt  oat  for 
your  Easter  reading)  has  emphati- 
cally declared  that  it  was  not  a  mat* 
ter  of  shawls  or  of  other  valaable& 
Who  coald  think  of  sach  a  thing? 
"Brutus  is  an  honourable  man." 
Your  (kithful  Commons,  John,  are 
'*  all  honourable  men."  I  only  ask 
you,  as  another  illustraticm  of  the 
advantages  of  patting  me  oat  of  the 
way,  to  read  the  Jaffier  Ali  corres- 
pondence after  yon  have  read  the 
Ali  Morad  papers ;  and  then  to  con- 
sider whether  some  little  inconve- 
nience may  not  result,  some  day,  from 
giving  up  India  wholly  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  Minister  of  the 
day  and  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

I  don*t  deal  in  scandal,  John ;  and 
I  am  wilting  enough  to  disml-is  this 
unsavoury  topic.  I  have  told  you 
that  Bratus  is  an  honourable  man. 
So  are  they  all — all  honourable  men. 
But  admitting  this,  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  it  is  still  no  small 
evil  that  sinister  reports — I  need  not 
explain  to  you  of  what  character — 
should  continually  be  floating  about 
the  social  atmosphere.  If  the  incor- 
rupta  fi(U9  really  exist,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India 
should  not  feel,  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
that  they  have  as  good  a  chance  of 
obtaining  justice  from  the  English 
Parliament  by  suing  in  form&  pau- 
ferfs,  as  in  any  other  way.  But  my  fear 
18,  John,  that  if  they  do  not  altogether 
feel  this  now,  they  will  not  feel  it  at 
all  if  I  ceafie  to  exist.  Tou  admit,  John, 
that,  lumbering  obstructive  though  I 
be,  none  of  the  sinister  rumours  to 
which  I  have  referred  ever  affect 
my  character.  It  is  never  said  that 
shawls,  with  or  without  bank-notes 
pinned  into  their  corners,  are  left  in 
my  Directors'  rooms,  or  that  any  one 
of  my  Directors*  wives  is  ever  seen 
sporting   Moslem  jewels   in   pabiic. 


N4t  a  whisper,  John,  has  ever  bna 
raised  against  the  honesty  of  ooe  of 
my  servants  in  Leaden  ball  Street 
If  they  obstract  busioess  of  one  kind, 
yon  may  be  sure  that  they  obstniet 
business  of  another.  It  is,  doabtte*. 
a  difficulty  .in  these  little  ixuater>,  that 
the  business  must  be  done  throogk 
me.  I  may  be  overruled,  or  I  may 
be  coerced— but,  practicsaUy,  I  ««  a 
difficulty ;  and  I  repeat  this,  Johi, 
because  I  desire,  above  ail  things, 
that,  if  I  am  to  cease  to  exi:*t,  yoa 
should  be  careful  to  raifie  ap  some 
other  standing  difficulty  of  the  fame 
kind.  I  have  told  you  already  tfaat 
you  cannot  erect  one  by  any  meact 
the  same  in  degree,  as  I  have  always 
been;  but  you  may  have  nne  some- 
what of  the  same  Hnd.  Toa  moit 
have  a  body,  John,  betweeo  India 
and  Parliament,  neither  ignorant  oor 
accessible.  You  must  have  know- 
ledge; for  ignorance,  as  jron  w2 
pather  from  the  papers  I  am  speak* 
ing  of,  makes  unjust  and  inexpedieat 
concessions  rather  than  expose  itselt 
and  does  other  'things  of  which  I 
need  not  now  speak  ;  and  yoa  mart 

have  independence or 

Heaven  knows  what  will  beooine  of 
your  Indian  Empire  before  the  worid 
is  five  years  older  than  it  is  now. 

But  how  are  these  essential  quali- 
ties to  be  obtained,  John,  In  your 
new  Indian  Government  f  Belwe 
you  read  this,  yon  will  have  two 
schemes  for  the  future  manageaoii 
of  your  Indian  afikire  before  yos, 
and  you  may  choose  betweeo  them. 
You  have  had  Lord  Palmers^^ 
Bill  for  at  least  a  month  In  yosr 
hands  ;  and  I  ^are  say  that  yoa 
ha«re  not  cared  to  read  it  No  sooner 
had  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  than  he 
was  expelled  from  office.  I  dare 
say,  therefore,  that  you  have  ra> 
garded  it  as  so  much  waste  paper- 
valueless  as  yesterday's  play-bill,  or 
a  betting-book  of  a  race  that  his 
been  run.  But  it  is  not  altogetber 
a  thing  stale  and  onprofitab^  for 
something  may  be  learned  from  it^  if 
only  in  the  way  of  warning  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  great 
battle  will  not  be  fought  npon  tie 
re«^pective  merits  of  these  two  bilk 
Palmerston,  as  you  know,  John,  has 
not  tossed  his  scheme  into  the  waste- 
paper   basket     He  thinks,  or  pro- 
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esses  to  tbink,  that  it  is  a  very  good 
icbeme  as  it  is,  and  tbat  the  men 
¥ho  have  sopplanted  him  will  not 
>roclQce  a  better.  Now,  I  can  tell 
roa  at  least  this  much,  John,  that 
t  vould  be  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
luce  a  worse.  Be  upon  year  gnard, 
ny  dear  friend.  There  is  likely  to 
>e  a  great  fight  for  office ;  and  the 
'atore  government  of  India,  once 
ij^ain  after  a  lapse  of  three-quarters 
>f  a  century,  is  to  be  the  battle- 
ield  of  party.  Do  you  honestly  be- 
ieve,  John,  that  both  of  these 
;wo  great  factions  are  thinking  at 
ills  moment  of  the  best  mode  of 
roverning  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  ? 
Ton  are  famous  for  your  credulity, 
>nt  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever 
"eached  to  such  a  pitch  as  that.  In 
ruth,  my  dear  friend,  we  see  in  this 
hreatened  battle  of  the  bills  a  be- 
ginning of  the  party-strife,  which  all 
who  have  pondered  deeply  over  the 
jonstitution  of  our  Indian  govern- 
nent  liave  ever  declared  to  be  the 
nost  perilous  of  all  perils  that  can 
issail  an  empire  '  so  .  constituted. 
IrYell  might  one  of  the  wisest  of  my 
?ervante,  ever  keenly  alive  as  he  was 
x>  the  existence  of  other  dangers 
and  amon<?  them  a  mutinous  Sepoy 
irmy) — well  might  that  wise  ruler 
)f  three  great  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown  exclaim,  that  if  India 
s  ever  lost  to  us,  it  will  be  lost  in 
iie  Honse  of  Commons. 

Look  to  this,  John— look  to  it  dili- 
gently, earnestly,  resolutely.  Do  not 
:hink  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a 
rmall  matter.  Seldom,  perhaps  never, 
bas;  a  greater  claimed  all  your  most 
lerioas  thoaghts.  Do  nothing  to  en- 
jourage  this  content,  but  call  for 
;alm  deliberation,  for  dispassionate 
nquiry.  lusbt  upon  it  that  your  re- 
presentatives shall  not  legislate  for 
:he  future  government  of  the  Anglo- 
End  ian  Empire  in  ignorance  and  in 
laste.  Why,  John,  it  is  not  long 
lince  the  most  eminent  of  your 
present  servants  emphatically  pro- 
3ounced  against  this  precipitate 
egisktion.  And  what  do  they  say 
aow  ?  Not  that,  being  in  power,  they 
m\\  do  what  they  recommended  when 
3nt  of  power,  but  that  they  will  do 
the  very  thing  which  a  few  weeks 
igo  they  condemned.  And  what  is 
the  argument  adduced  in  favour  of 


this  apparent  inconsistency?  Why, 
that  they  were  outvoted.  Because 
Lord  Palmerston  broug:ht  in  a  bOl 
for  my  destruction,  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  House,  they  must  do  the 
same  thing.  If  it  was  not  right 
for  Palmerston  to  slay  me  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  is  it  ri^ht  for 
Derby  to  give  me  the  death-blow  t 
I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  that 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  really 
gave  me  my  death-blow,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  I  should  survive 
it  (rive  me  a  chance,  John,  and 
you'll  see  how  much  blood  the  old 
fellow  has  in  him  still.  The  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  addressing 
his  constituents,  was  pleased  to  call 
me  a  corpse.  I  ooald  show  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  how 
much  vitality  I  have  in  me.  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  the 
worse  for  that  vote  of  the  Hooae  of 
Commons.  Nothing  that  others  do 
to  me  can  disgrace  me.  I  can  only 
disgrace  myself.  A  large  number  of 
gentlemen,  I  know,  voted  in  favour 
of  the  principle  that  it  is  expedient 
to  demolish  me  without  loss  of  time. 
I  should  have  liked  to  put  the  greater 
number  of  those  gentlemen  ttirougb 
their  A  B  C  of  Indian  government 
I'll  answer  for  it,  that  not  one  in  ten 
is  up  in  his  Indian  "  primer."  Do 
you  think  then,  John,  that  I  feel  any 
shame  because  men  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  legis- 
late, declare  themselves  opposed  to 
my  continued  existence  ?  The  shame 
attaches  to  them,  John,  not  to  me; 
and  the  shame  will  attach  to  you  a8 
a  perpetual  settlement,  if  yon  saflhr 
so  mighty  a  question  as  this  to  be 
disposal  of  in  the  flush  of  presump- 
tuous ignorance,  add  in  the  pahsion- 
ate  excitement  of  party  strife. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  p^haps, 
John,  that  it  is  not  what  I  think  of 
myself,  but  what  others  think  of  me. 
You  will  say,  echoing  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  head-servants,  that  my 
prestige  is  gone  altogether'— that 
after  such  a  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced against  me  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
respect  either  of  the  people  of  Eogland 
or  the  people  of  India.  I  emphati- 
cally deny  Uiis,  John.  It  is'  not  m>> 
known   in  England  ~  it  is   not  nn- 
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known  in  India— that  leas  than  a 
year  ago  the  Hoaae  of  Oommons  cared 
as  little  for  India  as  it  knew.  It  is 
not  forgotten  in  England,  it  is  not 
forgotten  in  India,  that  even  np  to 
last  midsnmmer^  John,  it  was  diffi- 
colt  to  get  forty  members  to  sit  oat 
a  debate  on  the  most  important 
Indian  8abject&  I  have  seen,  with 
ffrief  and  vexation,  the  empty  benches 
m  that  beautifal  debatmg-hall  of 
▼onrSy  when  the  affairs  of  my  connt- 
less  millions  of  people  have  been 
feebly  discoseed,  more  as  a  painftil 
necessity,  to  keep  np  appearances, 
than  for  anything  else.  Althongh  I 
have  pever  wished  that  Indian  affairs 
shonld  become  objects  of  party  strife, 
I  have  wifihed  to  see  them  excite  the 
interest  of  the  House,  and  to  hear 
them  discnssed  on  broad  principles, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  calm  judicial  in- 

?uiry.  But  your  Hoase  of  Commons, 
repeat,  which  now  believes  itself  to 
be  competent  to  decide  off-hand  on 
the  most  difficult  of  all  questions — 
the  best  form  of  Grovemment  for  our 
anomalous  Indian  Empire — has  only 
within  the  last  eight  or  nine  montlis 
given  a  thought  to  India  at  all,  ex- 
cept upon  great  exceptional  occasions, 
when  something  more  than  India  was 
on  the  cards.  You  may  think,  John, 
that  this  is  not  known,  and  discussed, 
and  deplored  in  India;  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  such, 
that  however  bad  an  opinion  any  one 
may  have  of  me,  he  has  a  worse  opi- 
nion of  your  House  of  Commons.  In 
India,  /ohn,  that  boasted  institution 
of  yours  is  often  spoken  of  in  lan- 
guage which  I  will  not  pain  you  by 
repeating.  Has  it  done  anything  to 
revive  the  confidence  of  those  who 
wish  well  to  India  and  her  people? 
The  effect  of  a  jadgment  such  as  this, 
upon  popular  opinion,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  judge.  Now,  I 
protest  against  any  assumption  that 
my  prestige  is  destroyea  by  the 
adverse  judgment  of  a  judge  utterly 
incompetent,  in  the  present  state  of 
its  knowledge,  to  pronounce  a  well- 
considered  opinion  upon  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India. 

But  supposing  that  it  were  a  com- 
petent tribunal,    what    then?     The 
House  of  Commons  declares  against 
and  1  survive.    What  is  the  in- 


ference, John  ?  That  I  hold  my  ova 
in  spite  of  the  House  of  Gommciffi; 
and  IS  this  a  sign  of  feebleneos  or  «f 
strength?  Of  all  things  in  the  world 
the  most  uncertain,  uie  most  ftat- 
tuating,  the  most  unreliable,  is  a 
Parliamentarv  majority.  Who  ercr 
dreampt  of  that  Farliamentary  uAp- 
rit^  which  sent  Lord  Palmerston  miu 
prwate  life?  Is  the  PalmerBtooM-i 
party  moribund — ^is  it  a  corpse— u 
it  never  to  show  its  face  again,  be- 
cause  a  Parliamentary  majority  htf 
decided  against  it?  I  dare  say  the 
partv  feels  itself  as  brisk  as  ever,  and 
would  be  very  slow  to  admit  that  its 
prestige  is  gone.  And  what  dots 
Lord  Derby  think  of  Parliamentiiy 
majorities?  His  opinions  are  on  re- 
cord. Did  he  not  write  to  one  of 
my  old  servants,  whom  he  had  per 
suaded  to  take  a  place  under  hinik 
well  knowing  that  your  service,  John, 
does  not  vield  such  good  men  as 
mine— did  he  not  write,  I  say,  to  mj 
old  servant,  Charles  Metcalfe,  that 
he  must  go  on,  in  spite  of  Pariti- 
mentary  majorities?  —  did  he  not 
say  that  "hardly  a  session  panes 
in  which  the  Government,  if  not 
actually  defeated  by  a  vote  in  tht 
House,  is  not  compelled  to  avoid  de- 
feat by  suffering  measures  to  drq) 
which  have  been  introduced  by  tbem 
as  a  Government?"  ^I  will  only 
mention,"  he  goes  on  to  say  in  this 
letter — and  an  admirable  one  it  is— 
*^one  instance  among  a  hundred 
similar  which  might  be  addnoed." 
And  he  then  adduces  his  instance, 
and  writes  more  in  the  same  straiB. 
Am  I,  then,  to  be  snuffed  out  by  s 
Parliamentary  majority  ?  Not  a  tut 
of  it  I  I  should  do  my  business — oaj, 
I  am  doing  it  quite  as  well,  in  spite 
of  that  adverse  vote.  I  assure  yon 
that  I  feel  quite  vigorous  under  ii 
They  who  know  anything  about 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Cooi' 
mons  know  the  value  of  sudi  a  vote ; 
and  those  who  don%  would,  if  I  mtt 
to  survive  it,  John,  only  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that'  I  have  stamios 
enough  to  sustain  unhurt  even  iht 
assaults  of  that  great  legislative 
body.  You  are  saying  now  that 
our  Indian  Empire  will  be  stronger 
after  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  t£ift 
before,  because  we  shall  have  showii 
our  ability  to  hold  our  own  iaepit« 
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)f  the  native  army.  Every  great 
storiDi  bravely  weathered,  shows  of 
^bat  good  stuff  our  timbers  are 
nade.  Why  am  I,  Joho,  to  be  a 
x)litary  exception  to  the  mle? 

Bat  I  will  go  a  little  further  still, 
rohn,  and  say  tbat^  assuming  all  this 
;alk  about  the  injury  done  to  my 
character  and  mv  prestige  by  the 
idverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  to  be  so  much  undeniable  truth 
—assuming,  that  for  a  time,  my  credit 
a  shaken — that  I  am,  as  you  say, 
*  under  a  cloud :"  well,  what  then  ? 
Say  it  is  an  evil — sav  it  is  a  great 
rvil;  but  do  you  think  it  is  an  evil, 
iie  magnitude  of  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  inflicting  perma- 
lently  upon  India  a  radically  bad 
jrovernment  ?  When  I  use  the  word 
^  permanently,"  John,  I  feel  that  it  is 
I  wrong  one ;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it 
;bat  there  will  l>e  no  permanence  in 
mr  Indiaoi  Empire  if  you  now  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  fatal 
irror.  I  could  recover  m^  prestige 
f  it  were  to  be  lost  for  a  while ;  but 
[  doubt  whether^  if  you  make  a  false 
;tep  now,  you  will  ever  recover  your- 
jelf.  The  question  for  you  to  con- 
iider  is,  tot  how  far  a  certain  vote 
nay  have  affected  my  character,  but 
erhat  is  the  form  of  government  best 
^Iculated  to  render  our  Indian  Em- 
pire permanent  and  prosperous.  This, 
IS  I  have  told  you  before — ^but  as  I 
sannot  tell  yon  too  often — ^is  a  very 
jreat  and  a  very  difficult  question, 
lot  to  be  settled  off-hand  by  a  party 
3f  men,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  never  ^ven 
%  month^s — ^perhaps^  not  a  week's — 
serious  consideration  to  the  subject 
ot  Indian  Gk>vemment  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Again, 
Lherefore,  I  say  to  you,  John,  tell 
your  servants  to  pause,  I  shall  not 
let  matters  get  worse  whilst  you  are 
calmly  and  dispassionately  making 
ap  your  mind  whether  tlie  immola- 
tion of  John  Company  will  confer  a 
blessing  or  inflict  a  curse  upon  the 
Dountry  which  he  has  so  long  gov- 
erned. 

But  if  they  will  not  pause,  John— 
If  they  insist  upon  goii^  on  with  the 
project  of  my  immediate  subversion 
— take  care  that  they  substitute 
something  in  the  place  of  mv  gov- 
ernment not   chu(»^-fall  of   all   the 


evils  which  I  have  indicated  in  my 
former  letters — take  heed  that  tbey 
do  not  give  up  India  wholly  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  Grown ; 
that  is,  as  I  have  often  told  you^  to 
the  government  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  There  is,  at  all  events, 
one  comfort,  John,  in  the  reflection 
that  nothing  can  be  much  worse  than 
the  Bill  which  Lord  Palmerston  has 
presented  to  Parliament.  If,  as  now 
appears  likely,  there  is  to  be,  after 
Easter,  a  great  battle  of  the  Bills— if 
the  Palmerstonian  clauses  are  to  be 
arrayed  against  those  of  the  Derbyite 
leader— I  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand by  this  time  that  the  great 
blot  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Bill  is, 
that  it  proposes  to  confer  too  much 
power  upon  the  Crown  —  that  it 
contemplates  the  existence  of  no  sub- 
stantive and  permanent  body,  that 
can  reallv  be  called  anvthing  better 
than  a  sham,  between  India  and  the 
Minister  of  the  da^.  It  proposes  to 
constitute  a  Council  of  eight  mem- 
bers. .  The  Bill  is  before  you,  John  ; 
take  it  up  and  read  the  precise  words 
of  the  araft — ^"For  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  of  India,  under  this 
Act,  a  Council  shall  be  established,  to 
consist  of  a  President  and  eight  otiier 
members,  and  to  be  styled  *  The  Presi- 
dent and  Council  for  the  Affairs  of 
India :'  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  from  time  to  time,  by  war- 
rant under  her  royal  sign-manual, 
to  appoint  a  person  to  be,  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure.  President  of  the' 
Council  for  the  Afiairs  of  India ;  and, 
by  like  warrants,  to  appoint  eight 
other  persons  to  be  ordmary  mem- 
bers of  such  Council."  The  enture 
power  of  nomination  is  invested  in  the 
Crown.  The  elective  principle  is  oast 
out  altogether.  The  Council  is  too 
small  for  the  work  of  government, 
and  too  weak  for  independence.  Now, 
any  Bill  which  proposes  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  the  Council,  and  to 
appoint  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the 
councillors  by  election,  must  be  an 
improvement  on  the  Palmerstonian 
Bill ;  because  it  will  unpart  to  the 
Council,  at  the  same  time,  greater 
practical  utility  and  greater  inde- 
pendence. Now,  John,  all  kinds  of 
attempts  will  be  made  to  reason  you 
out  of  this.  You  will  be  told,  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways,  that  inaa- 
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mach  as  that  a  Goaoc'd  of  .9igliteeD,  bat  the    nomination  of    tbe  wU^ 

a  portion  of  which  is  elected,  will  John,  by  the  Mioister  of  the  dav.  ■ 

nearly  resemble  the  constitution  of  intolerable.     When  the   Cast  loSg 

the  present  Coart  of  Directors^  the  Company  is  destroyed,  there  may  bi 

fwoposed  reform  will  be  insnfficient;  some  difficulty    in    establi&hiog   •&> 

in  point  of  (act,  that  it  will  be  a  mere  other  constituency,  or  another  elect- 

ehange  of  names.     But  dooH  be  led  ing  body,  not  properly  to  be-califd  t 

astray  by  thi«.    Such  a  change,  John,  constituency.     It  was    Liord    EHefr 

will  be  much  more  than  a  change  of  borough ^s  idea,  out  of  office,  to  add  i» 

names.    It  will,  indeed,  be  in  conso-  the  present  Court  of  Proprietors  s 

nan(^  with    the   expressed  views  of  body  of  retired  Indian  servants,  witb 

Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry.    It  was  knowledge,  and  for  the    most  part, 

not  aliened,  John,  that  I  am  ineffi-  with  independence,  and   all  more  «r 

cient ;  it  was  not  alleged  that  I  am  less  with  "  a  stake  in  the  cocntjj/ 

oorrupt     I  received  many  pleasant  I  am  not  so  bigoted  to  the  esisXuf 

compliments  from  unexpected  quar-  system  as  to  consider   that  tbere  ii 

ters.     It  was  merely  said  that  the  anything  vdry  preposterous  In  sod 

Double  Government  is  an  evil,  be*  a  scheme.    I  believe  that  the  defecti 

cause  it  engenders  delays ;  in  fact,  of  the  existing  constitaencj  are  vsj 

that  the  whole  system  is  too  cum-  much  overrated.    The  proprietors  d 

broos  and  complex.     According  to  India   stock,  whether    men    or  «o> 

their  argument,  John,  a  Bill  which  men,  have  at  least  as    much   intd& 

proposes  to  disembarrass  the  existing  gence  and  independence  as  those  «bo 

system  of  all  these  incumbrances  and  vote  for  the  members  of  your  Pa^ 

complications — in  other  words,  to  cast  liamenta    I  know  that   it  has  beet 

oat  what  was  said  to  be  an  evil,  often    said,  that  the   best   men  iic 

whilst  retaining  what  was  admitted  deterred  from  thinking  of  the  diree> 

to  be  good  (namely,  the  knowledge  tion    by   the   horrors    of   the    cafr 

and    independence    of    the    present  vara.    But   how    many     have    beei 

Court  of  Directors)— is  the  very  thing  frightened  away  from  Parliament  bj 

required   in  the  present  conjuncture,  the  thoughts  of  this  canvass  ?    Toa 

Now,  John,  I  do  not  say  that  any  often    tell   me    of  the  Elphiastooei 

Council   sitting   with  the  President,  and  the   Metcalfes   who  would  oat 

and   under   his   immediate   personal  enter  the  .direction  through   such  a 

control,  can  ever  be  so  independent  road.    Would  they  enter  Parliaoeot 

as  a  Court  of  Directors  sitting  at  the  by  the  same  road  ?    Metcalfe,  eager 

other  end  of  the  town  ;  but,  accord-  as  he  was  to  become  a  member  of 

ing  to  the  declared  wishes  on  the  one  the  House  of  Common?,  shrank  fron 

side,  and  admissions  on  the  other,  of  the  canvass ;  and  yet,  John,  I  do  oat 

the  late  Government,  a   Council  of  think    that    any  one  will  have  the 

eighteen,  partly  elected,  is  more  in  hardihood  to  tdl  you  that,  thereto^ 

accordance  with  their  views  than  a  your  members  of  Parliament  ought  to 

Council  of  eight  entirely  nominated  by  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
the  Crown.    But  rely  upon  it,  John,       Far  less  intolerable  than  the  ides 

that  they  are  not  thinking  of  India —  of  giving  the  entire  nomination  of  Ii- 

they  are  not  thinking  of  good  govern-  dia  to  Uie  Crown,  is  the  comprixDiss 

ment — they  are  simply  thinking  of  of  erecting  the  Privy  Council  into  ta 

Iheir  party  and  themselves  —  think-  electing  body.     The  Privy   Coaocfl 

ing  bow  to  embarrass  a  Ministry  that  coDs^sts,  I  believe,  of  some  two  hoa- 

bas  brought  forth  a  far  better  mea-  dred  members,  pretty  equally  divided 

sure  than  the  original  Palmerstonian  among  the  great  political  parties  of 

conception.  the  country.     Of  coarse,  there  aie 

1  stick  to  the  elective  principle,  objections    to   such   a    scheme— of 

If  I  am  to  be  destroyed  as  a  govern-  coarse,  there  are  difiSculties.    Then 

ing  body,  I  shall  lie  peaceably  in  my  are    objections   to   every  scbeiBe';- 

grave,  only  under  the  knowledge  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  pndi' 

the  new  Council  is  partly  an  elected  cal  realisation ;  bat  what  we  have  ta 

Council.    I  have  no  objection  to  a  think  of,  John,  is  the  choice  of  diff* 

certain  number  of  Crown  nominees,  onlties.    All  l^slation  more  or  \m 

as  a  little  leaven  in  the  entire  lamp ;  involves  a  choice  of  diffiooltieB.   Al 
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sgislation  k  Tirtaallya  coin|ifX)ini9e. 
cauDot  Bay  that  I  rooch  like  the 
'rivy  GoQDcil  scheme ;  bat  it  gives 
.t  least  some  promise  of  a  partially 
odependent  Gunocil.  And  id  the 
bsence  of.  a  thoroaghly  indepeodeot 
»ody  such  as  the  present  Oonrt  of 
>i  rectors  (and  with  all  its  faults, 
Foho,  yon  will  never  have  so  inde- 
lendent  a  governing  body  again),  it 
rill  be  something  to  know  that  there 
9  a  CooDcil  containing  some  inde- 
leDdent  members. 

In  whatever  manner  the  Oonncil 
nay  be  constituted,  John,  they  will 
»f  course  have  the  power  to  teoord 
heir  opinions  when  they  happen  to 
liil'er  from  the  President.  The  Pal- 
oerstonian  Bill  contemplates  this. 
$at  the  power  will  always  be  a  mere 
ham,  if  the  Oonncil  consists  wholly 
if  the  nominees  of  the  Grown.  ^  Any 
ordinary  member  of  GonnciV*  says 
he  Palmerstooian  Bill,  '*  may  Require 
hat  his  opinion,  and  any  reasons  for 
he  same  that  he  may  have  stated  at 
he  Board,  be  entered  in  the  minutes 
if  the  proceedings."  And,  of  course, 
kDy  member  of  Parliament  may  call 
or  tlie  prodnctions  of  these  records. 
'.  bold  this,  John,  as  I  have  said  in 
be  early  part  of  this  letter,  and  as  I 
lave  shown  bv  illustrative  cases,  to 
»e  an  invaluable  aid  to  good  govem- 
nent.  But  if  the  members  of  Gouncil 
ire  the  dependents  of  the  Minister, 
he  power  of  record,  for  all  practical 
mrposes  of  control,  is  a  delusion  and 
I  sham.  The  Minister  will  in  effect 
»e  an  autocrat.  The  Gouncil  will  soon 
all  into  contempt,  and,  as  thd  Pai- 
ne rstonian  journals  acknowledge, 
into  desuetude."  The  cry  will  be 
aised  that  the  Gouncil  is  of  no  use ; 
Ad  80  the  vessel  of  your  Indian  go- 
vernment will  drift  into  a  pure  des- 
>oti8m. 

Now,  John,  as  I  have  told  you 
tgain  and  again,  I  am  not  a  party 
nan — ^I  never  was  a  |>arty  man;  1 
lave  nothing  to  do  with  Whig  or 
Tory,  ir,  therefore,  I  tell  yoa  that 
)De  Bill  is  better  than  another,  yoa 
nay  be  sure  that  I  thoroughly  believe 
hat  it  is  so.  I  repeat  to  you,  ear- 
lestlyand  emphatically,  that  a  Bill, 
fhich  proposes  to  establish  in  my 
>lace  an  administrative  agency,  con- 
iisting  of  a  President  and  eighteen 
DouncillotB,  one  half  nominated  by 


the  Orotm,  the  other  half  elected  by 
a  constituency,  is  a  far  better  Bifi 
than  one  which  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  governing  Board  com* 
posed  of  a  President  and  eight  GonD>- 
otllors,  the  whole  nominate  by  the 
Grown.  It  is  a  better  Bill,  because 
it  ensures  the  possession  by  the 
Gouncil  of  a  larger  ilmount  of 
knowledge,  and  a  larger  amount 
of  independence.  If  knowledge  and 
independence  be  good  things,  the 
more  we  have  of  these  good  things 
the  better.  You  will  tell  me,  per^ 
haps,  John,  that,  according  to  this, 
a  council  of  thirty  would  be  better 
than  a  council  of  twenty,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  better  than  either.  Well, 
you  may  enjoy  your  reductio  ad  aih 
surdum;  I  do  not  grudge  you  the 
benefit  of  it  Practically,  the  matter 
is  simply  this — ^India  is  a  very  large 
subject.  A  man  who  has  pas^^ed  all 
his  life  in  Bengal  may  know  little  or. 
nothing  about  Bombay ;  and  a  very 
experienced  military  officer  may 
be  as  ignorant  of  revenne  and  « 
judicial  matters  as  if  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  St  James's  Street. 
The  experience  which  is  required 
in  an  Indian  council  is  varied 
local  and  departmental  experience. 
We  require  military  experience; 
judicial  experience;  political,  or, 
as  you  would  call  it,  diplomatic  ex- 
perience ;  fiscal  experience ;  commer- 
cial experience;  and  these,  not  re- 
lating to  one  only,  but  to  all  the  seve- 
ral Presidencies  of  India.  Nay, 
indeed,  we  require  even  more  than 
this;  you  sneer  sometimes  at  my 
bankers  and  ship-captains  (with  what 
marvellous  .  inconsistency,  you  dear 
old  shopkeeper,  it  is  impossible  to 
declare),  and  yet  your  new  Indian 
Government,  let  me  tell  you,  John, 
will  fin^  it  difficult  to  get  on  without 
bankers  and  ship^captaios.  Why  was 
the  whole  business  of  Ihe  embarka- 
tion of  your  troops  for  India  so  well 
managed — ^why  was  I  enabled  to  send 
out,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months, 
that  gigantic  relieving  army,  in  a 
manner  which  is  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  all  year  departments,  John  7 
Because  I  had  a  shi^captain  in  my 
Court  of  Direotora.  Did  any  of  your 
servants,  John,  ever  do  anything  of 
the  kind  half  as  well  as  that  com- 
mittee of  bankers  and  ship-captains 
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which  had  the  management  of  this 
Btapendoas  embarkation?  Qenerals, 
and  jadges,  and  political  agents 
might  have  broken  down  in  snch  a 
matter  as  thfi.  But  I  h«d  a  par- 
ticular commitiee  qualified  for  this 
particular  work,  if  my  Court  of 
Directors  had  consisted  only  of  eight 
members,  I  could  not  have  had  that 
Committee — I  could  not  have  had 
any  Committees  at  all 

Lord  Palmerston's  India  Bill  seems 
to  contemplate  the  division  of  the 
Council  into  so  many  heads  of  depart- 
ments. '^  The  President  and  Council 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
business  of  these  establishments  as  to 
them  may  seem  proper,  and  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  place  any  separate 
department  thereof  under  the  special 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  ordi- 
nary Members  of  Council,  who  shall 
from  Ume  to  time  report  in  relation 
thereto  to  the  Board.^'  "One  or 
more."  It  could  hardly  be  "  more," 
John ;  for  my  business  divides  itself 
into  no  leas  than  eight  departments 
—  Military  —  Marine  —  Political 
— Public  (or  General) — Judicial — Re- 
venue—  Public  Works — and  Finan- 
cial. A  Council  of  eight,  therefore, 
could  be  little  more  than  a  number 
of  departmental  undersecretaries  or 
chief  clerks;  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy  you  would 
be  compelled  to  look  about  for  a 
man  with  the  same  description  of 
knowledge  and  experience  as  his 
predecessor,  or  the  Council,  in  re- 
spect of  practical  utility,  will  be  left 
incomplete.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
the  required  experience  is  likely 
to  be  found  even  in  a  Council  of 
eighteen;  but  it  at  least  admits  of 
the  establishment  of  committees 
similar  to  those  over  whic^  I  now 
distribute  mj  Directors.  And  I 
need  not  tell  you  John,  that  there 
is  far  more  Ukelihood  of  the  ^'re- 
port" of  a  committee,  than  a  report 
of  an  individual,  infiuencing  the 
opinions  and  shaking  the  decisions 
or  the  President  who  controls  the 
Board. 

I  stand  up,  therefore,  John,  re- 
solutely for  the  Council  of  eighteen, 
on  the  ground  that  the  business  of 
Indian  government  can  not  be  ef- 
fectually done  by  a  ainular  number 


of  Councillors.  And  I  sitaad  ip 
for  the  principle  of  election,  opaa 
the  ground  that  without  it  there  eas 
be  little  or  no  independent  actioB  k 
the  CouncU.  I  could  have  mixi 
that  twelve,  or  two-thiida  of  tfa 
committees,  were  repreaentalive 
members;  but  after  liord  Palaff- 
ston's  attempt  to  sweep  the  entiR 
right  of  nomination  into  the  hao^ 
of  the  Minister  of  the  day,  I  wappoK 
I  ought  to  be  content.  At  all  evod^ 
the  change  is  a  relief  to  me ;  I  breaths 
more  easily  under  it 

I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  fiat 
the    elected   members    of    the  new 
Council  ought  to  be  permittod  to  si 
in  Parliament     Just  see    how  tk 
matter    stands.     If  nine  nominalri 
members,  named  in  the  Bill,  men  tf 
Indian  experience,  and  of  high  daff* 
acter  and  ability;   and  nine  othai. 
elected  by  a  constituency  which,  b 
all  probability,  will  return  men  d 
similar    qualifications,    are    exdodfld 
from  Parilamenti  yon  ahnt  out  frta 
the  House  eighteen  men,  who,  if  001 
of  all  others  presumedly  the  bai  qai- 
lified   to   speak   on   Indian  subjeds 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  some  men  of  great  Indian  expe- 
rience who  will  not  abandon  Paim- 
ment  for  a  seat  in  the  €k)nncil),  are 
at  least  emmently  qualified   to  take 
a   distinguished   part   in  all    lodSafi 
debates.    This  is  one  eviL    Anoths 
is,  that  whilst  the  Council  deprive 
Parliament  of  men  who   might  ad- 
vantageously  be   there,    Pariiameos 
will  return  the  compliment    by  de- 
priving the    Council    of  men   who 
might  be  its  greatest  omaments.   h 
appears  to  me,  moreover,  to  be  expa- 
dient  that  some  members  of  the  Coan- 
cil  should  sit  in  the  House  to  expys, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  thdr  acta 
These,  John,  are  patent  objectkxDB; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.    There  are  diflScottkB 
which  will,  doubtless,  occur  to  yoa, 
in  the  way  of  any  other  arrangemeBt 
It  seems  to  have  been  generaOy  ad- 
mitted that  the  nominated  membra 
of  the  Council  ought  not  to  sit  ia 
Parliament    But  I  am  not  sore  that 
this  admission  has  not  beca  made^  in 
most  cases,  in  contemplation  of  tbe 
proposal  that  the  Crown  should  pom- 
nate   all   the  members.     The'caae^ 
however,  is  materially  a£&cted  by  aa 
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arratigement,  under  which  only  half 
of  the  Conncil  is  so  nominated.  If 
the  elected  members,  as  now,  were 
to  outnumber  the  nominated  mem- 
bers, there  wohld  be  little  or  no 
objection  to  the  whole  of  them  sitting 
in  Parliament  But,  under  the  half- 
and-half  system,  it  may  still  be  ex- 
pedient to  exclude  from  Parliament 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  If,  then, 
the  nominated  members  are  excluded 
from  a  seat  in  the  great  assembly  of 
the  nation,  can  the  elected  members 
be  admitted  to  a  privilege  not  eijioyed 
by  their  associates  in  office  ?  would 
not  such  an  invidious  arrangement 
lower  the  character  of  the  Grown 
nominees?  I  confess,  John,  that  I 
think  it  very  probably  would ;  so  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  admitting  only  elected  Direc- 
tors to  Parliament ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  might  (mind  I  don't  say  it 
would)  be  expedient  to  leave  the  whole 
free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
If  I  bad  my  own  way,  I  would  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  by  nominating  only  six 
members,  and  letting  the  whole  eigh- 
teen sit  in  Parliament,  if  they  can 
get  seats.  But  as  I  have  little  hope 
of  effi^cting  this,  John,  I  must  leave 
it  to  you  to  consider  the  choice  of 
evils,  into  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  nearly  all  legislation  resolves 
itself.  What  the  Council  will  gain 
in  knowledge,  it  may  lose,  perhaps, 
in  independence ;  or  what  it  will  gain 
in  independence,  it  will  most  pro- 
bably lose  in  knowledge.  The  loss  to 
the  Council  of  the  knowledge,  of  the 
high  character  and  abUity,  which  fol- 
lows the  exclusion  of  members  of 
Parliament  from  the  Council,  is  some- 
thing, however,  far  more  certain  than 
the  loss  of  independence  entailed  by 
the  admission  of  Councillors  to  Par- 
liament.     I  know,  John,  that  the 


most  perfect  independence  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  combined  office 
of  member  of  Parliament  and  nomi- 
nated Director ;  but  now,  John,  we 
live  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and 
there  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  will  cease  to  operate  for  good 
when  I  am  laid  in  the  earth.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  argument  can  be 
deduced  from  the  honourable  fact 
which  I  have  mentioned ;  eo  I  leave 
you  to  consider  the  choice  of  difficul- 
ties on  whic^  you  are  necessarily 
thrown,  by  the  determination  of  your 
servants  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

Before  I  have»an  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  again,  John,  perhaps 
I  shall  be  virtually  defunct.  But 
bear  in  mind  what  I  have  told  you. 
Fight  manfully  for  an  independent 
Council.  Do  not  suffer  India  to  be 
given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a 
Parliamentary  majority,  swollen  by 
the  Pop6*s  Brass  Band.  Depend  upon 
it  that  you  will  rue  the  day  when 
you  suffer  all  the  corrupt  influences^ 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Indian  possessions.  De- 
pend upon  it,  John,  that  there  was 
never  yet  before  you  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  as  this — ^never  a 
question  which  called  for  more  so- 
lemn and  dispassionate  inquiry — 
never  one,  by  the  ignorant  and  hasty 
solution  of  which  yon  have  been 
more  certain  to  jeopardise  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Take  time, 
then — take  heed — ^take  thought,  or 
some  day  you  will  wring  your  hands 
in  despair,  and  bewail  your  marvel- 
lous folly. 

I  am,  my  dear  John, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

John  CoMPAirr. 
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THS   KEW   ADMINISTRATION. 


Aftbb  a  lapse  of  five  years  the  Con- 
servatives have  retamed  to  power. 
The  country  already  has  cause  to  re- 
joice at  the  change.  The  prematnre 
fall  of  the  Derby  Administratiou  in 
1852 — a  fall  occasioned  by  as  factions 
a  coalition  as  the  halls  of  8t.  Stephen^s 
ever  witnessed — cut  short  the  master- 
ly policy  by  which  that  Ministry  were 
consolidating  our  position  abroad,  and 
the  important  measures  of  reform 
which  they  were  introducing  into 
the  legal  and  administrative  systems 
at  home.  The  legal  reforms  effected  in 
those  memorable  ten  months  of  Con- 
servative rule,  throw  into  the  shade 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Liberal  Administrations  which  fol- 
lowed. And,  looking  at  what  has  oc- 
curred, many  of  the  more  honest  Libe- 
rals are  ready  to  adopt  the  confession 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  that  he  never  regretted 
any  vote  so  much  as  the  one  by  which 
he  joined  in  overthrowing  the  Derby 
Administration  of  1852.  In  truth, 
since  that  time,  the  Qovemment 
has  been  living  more  and  more  upon 
shams,  and  the  country  has  been  put 
upon  the  same  poor  diet.  The  Whigs, 
of  late,  have  been  doing  nothing  in 
the  way  of  domestic  improvement 
or  reform,  although  there  are  many 
very  useful  measures  which  might 
have  been  quietly  introduced  and 
carried,  had  there  been  the  head  to 
conceive  or  the  energy  to  ci^ecute 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  quiet 
business-like  legislation  that  the 
Whigs  excel.  Of  late  they  have  been 
doing  nodiing  at  all  in  this  line  ; 
'  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  they  have  been 
pla^ng  their  favourite  game  of  kite- 
flying, and  kept  a  succession  of  wind- 
bags labeUed  ^^  Keform^'  flaunting  in 
the  air  over  thd  heads  of  the  gaping 
multitudes!  But  credulity  cannot 
last  for  ever ;  the  faith  even  of  the 
liberals  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
their  chiefs  has  weflnigh  sunk  to 
zero.  And  with  that  eclipse  of  faith 
has  come  a  calmer  scrutiny  of  what 
has  actually  been  done  ;  and  the 
question  has  arisen.  If  we  take  away 
fVom  the  Whig  chiefs  their  shams 
and  promises,  what  have  we  left  ?  The 
change  of  ministry  will  inaugurate  a 
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more  effective  regime.  The  Oob- 
servative  statesmen  who  did  so  nniel 
during  their  former  brief  tenure  <tf 
office,  will  work  with  the  same  ad 
now,  aided  by  five  years'  additko^ 
experience  of  public  a£bira. 
this  much  at  least  we  can 
the  country,  that  instead  of  the 
fainians  who  have  mled  in  Dcnnnsf 
Street  of  late,  each  man  of  the  new 
Ministry  will  energetioallj  investi- 
gate and  conduct  the  business  of  Ids 
own  department,  and  not  make  iht 
fact  of  one  single  department  bdo^ 
busy  an  excuse  for  all  the  others 
standing  still. 

Unlike    the   two    chiefs    of   the 
Liberal   party,    the    Earl    of  Dctbj 
bears  a  name  never  associated  wi± 
finesse.    What  he  promises,  he  w3i 
do.    He  did  not  seek  office, — he  eves 
sought  to  avoid  it.    It  cams  to  Jl«s. 
The  Liberals  had  fairly  broken  dowv. 
Their  chiefs  had  become  discredited, 
and  the  party  so  disorganised  and  £: 
strife  within  itself,  that  nothing  bet 
a  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  office 
could  suffice  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment    When   first    honoured  witii 
her  M^esty^s  conmiand   to  form  % 
Ministry,  the  Earl  of  Derby  frankly 
described  the  state  of  ]>JMes  in  the 
Legislature,  and  begged  his  8ofver»gn 
to  take  another  day  to  consider  the 
matter.    In  that  interval  every  pro- 
ject of  forming   an  AdministratkNi 
from  the  ranks  of  the  liberals  was 
seen  to  be  hopeless ;   and  next  day 
her  Majesty  informed  the  noble  chief 
of  the  Oonservatives   that    fnrthfi' 
consideration  had  only  strengthened 
her  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 
intrusting  to  him  the  task  of  carryii^ 
on  the  government.    That  tai^  lie 
has  undertaken,  and  he  will  ezecQte 
it  with  earnestness  and  vigour.    In- 
deed, in  regard  to  the  vital  matter  of 
the  national  defences,  the    Premkr 
'entered    instantaneously    upon    the 
duties    of  his    high    ofiSoe— rightly 
thinking  that,  owing  to  the  unfbitQ- 
nate  misunderstanding  with  Frsooo, 
so  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  any 
caprice  of  public  opinion  on  eitto 
side,  the  present  was  not  a  junctore 
for  the  indulgence  of  over-confid«K«; 
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.and  that,  before  entering  on  the  game 
of  negotiation,' he  most  asoertain  how 
the  coantry  coald  fight.  With  similar 
alacrity,  the  action  of  General  Peel 
in  the  War  OflBice,  in  redreRsing  the 
arrears  of  his  {)redece8sor,  became 
visible  even  in  the  provinces ;  while 
Lord  Malmesbnry  inaugnrated  his 
return  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
immediate  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
long-neglected  Englishmen  then  on 
tri^  for  their  life  in  the  unscrDpaloas 
law-courts  of  the  tyrannical  King  of 
Naples.  A  good  understanding  was 
immediately  formed  with  Austria. 
And  at  the  same  time  so  dili^nt 
and  successful  were  the  negotiations 
of  the  new  Ministry  with  the  French 
Government,  that,  on  the  reassem- 
bling of  Parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  able  to  announce  the  gratifying 
fact  that  every  trace  of  misunder- 
standing was  effaced.  The  subse- 
quent announcements  in  Parliament 
of  their  general  policy,  and  of  the 
new  measures  to  be  introduced,  have 
been  such,  we  think,  as  may  well  as- 
sure the  country  that  the  regime  of 
the  new  Administration  is  to  be  one 
•f  judicious  and  energetic  work, 
which  will  contrast  most  favourably 
with  the  hesitating  and  half-hearted 
policy  of  their  predecessors. 

Unquestionably  the  fall  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  remarkable  event. 
It  was  unexpected  by  all  parties,  and 
not  particularly  desired  by  any.  The 
Premier,  whom  not  a  year  ago  a 
General  Election  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  majority — and 
with  whom,  since  then,  no  one  had 
ever  dreamt  of  measuring  strength 
— went  down  suddenly,  "in  sunny 
hour,"  when  no  one  thought  of  dan- 
ger. It  was  like  the  withering  of 
the  gourd.  The  mortality  came  from 
within.  Lord  Palmerston^s  great  re- 
putation collapsed  suddenlv;  and  it 
was  from  the  Liberals  that  the  motion 
came  which  led  to  his  defeat  and  fall. 
In  the  vote  which  overthrew  him, 
there  was  certainly  no  concert.  It 
is  beyond  question  tliat  the  defeat 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill  arose  neither  from  fac- 
tious motives,  nor  as  the  result  of 
any  pre-arranged  coalition  against  the 
Government.  The  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  a  mem- 
ber of    the    Manchester    party, — a 


gentleman  whose  antecedents  cer- 
tainly did  not  peculiarly  fit  him  for 
undertaking  ^  the  championship  of 
British  liberty,  and  for  whom  the 
Conservative  party  entertain  neither 
personal  nor  political  sympathy.  The 
Opposition,  too,  had  no  "whip;'' 
and  as  further  evidence  of  the  consci- 
entious and  nnsectarian  character  of 
the  vote,  the  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative parties  were  both  fractured, 
and  portions  of  each  went  into  tlie 
same  division-lobby.  In  the  fJEU^  of 
such  facts,  we  will  not  question  Uiat 
there  was  room  enough  for  ai;i  honest 
division  of  opinion;  but  it  would 
have  been  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  national  prestige  if  the  course 
adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston  had 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament 

The  Refugee  question  is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding delicacy,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
think  that,  though  the  difficulty  is 
over  for  the  present,  we  have  not  vet 
seen  the  last  of  it.  Taking  this 
view,  we  think  it  becomes  all  parties 
in  this  country  to  consider  the  matter 
dispassionately,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  tlie  dignity  of  a  nation  may  be 
even  more  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  by  shortcomings  in  duty  on 
its  own  part,  than  by  any  attempted 
infringement  from  without.  The  right 
of  asylum — the  right  of  protecting 
political  exiles — is  one  whi(^  England 
will  never  abandon;  but  it  never 
has  been  hitherto,  and  we  trust  it 
never  will  be,  her  desire  to  let  her 
shores  be  made  an  asylum  for  the 
preparation  of  crimes,  or  of  hostile 
designs  against  the  Governments  of 
nations  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 
While  maintaining  the  right  of  asy- 
lum, it  becomes  us  to  guard  against 
any  abuses  of  it,  and  not  to  forget 
what  we  should  think  if  our  posi- 
tion were  reversed,  and  other  na- 
tions were  to  act  towards  us  as  we 
now  do  towards  them.  Nations,  as 
much  OS  individuals,  are  bound  to 
respect  the  golden  rule  *of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by.  And 
we  are  quite  persuaded  that  if  Eng- 
land wishes  to  maintain  the  right  of 
sheltering  exiles  and  refugees,  she 
must  take  better  care  than  she  has 
done  of  late  not  to  allow  her  hospi- 
tality to  be  abused.  She  need  never 
strain  ber  laws,  but  she  mnst  enforce 
them.    We  rejoice  to  believe  that  the ' 
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miyority  of  the  exiles  who  find  shel- 
ter on  our  shores,  thankful  for  the 
asylnm,  only  seek  to  live  amongst  us 
quietly,  gaining  a  livelihood  as  they 
best  may.  No  foreign  Government 
makes  any  demand  upon  us  to  give 
np  or  drive  awav  such  refugees,  nor 
should  we  accede  to  it  if  such  de- 
mand were  made.  But  sad  experi- 
ence shows  that  there  are  also  re- 
fugees of  a  very  different  type,  and 
who  have  no  claim  to  our  toleration, 
unless  we  choose  to  give  to  aliens  an 
immunity  from  law  which  we  do  not 
permit  to  our  own  people.  This  cul- 
pable or  criminal  portion  of  the  re- 
fugees is  divisible  into  two  classes. 
First,  there  are  those  who,  under 
cover  of  our  protection,  continue  their 
work  of  political  conspiracy,  by  issu- 
ing revolutionary  proclamations  from 
our  shores,  and,  m  defiance  of  our 
aUiances,  carrying  on  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  accomplices  abroad, 
— thus  converting  our  shores  into  a 
**  coign  of  vantage"  from  which  to 
push  forward  their  covert  attacks 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  be  at  peace  with  the 
States  against  which  these  refugees 
direct  iheir  intrigues,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  concoction  of  such 
hostile  machinations  cannot  be  per- 
mitted: it  is  an  offence  which, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  menaced 
States  have  a  right  to  insist  .that  we 
shall  put  an  end  to,  and  the  un- 
checked existence  of  which  would 
constitute  a  casus  helli.  The  other 
class  of  refugees  who  abuse  our  hos- 
pitality are  of  a  much  worse  charac- 
ter. They  are  those— of  late  years 
become  numerous — who  spend  their 
time  here  in  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  assassLoation,  and  in  the  concoc- 
tion of  murders  to  be^  perpetrated 
abroad,  and  who  continue  safe  upon 
our  shores  up  to  the  very  moment 
when  they  choose  to  execute  their 
criminal  designs.  The  leaders  of 
these  men  have  publicly  proclaimed 
that  the  killing  of  all  kings  and 
emperors  is  a  duty;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially against  our  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  that  they  have  \li- 
rected  their  vile  denouncements  and 
murderous  attempts.  If  England 
wish  to  retain  her  own  self-respect, 
and  maintain  the  dignified  position 
fihe  has  hitherto  held  amongst  the 


nations  of  Europe,  sucli  a  state  of 
things  cannot  be  permitted  to  ooo- 
tinue«  In  addition  to  a  trazi<«gr6ee^ 
of  the  Moral  Law  such  as  ivould  sub- 
ject them  to  death  in  any  civill^d 
State  whatsoever,  the  refu^iees  who 
have  of  late  been  compassing  tfae  deatli 
f  of  the  French  Emperor  are  cbarg^ik 
also  with  aiming  a  most  direful  blow 
at  the  whole  internal  tranqnillity  cf 
France.  Actually  to  declare  war 
against  France  would  do  her  inf- 
nitely  less  injury  than  suddenlj  to 
cut  off  the  man  who,  nused  to  and 
supported  on  the  throne  bj  the  na- 
tional voice,  alone  keeps  in  c^eck 
the  tides  of  hostile  passion  irbJeh 
threaten  that  country  with  the  most 
dreadful  anarchy.  To  aasaasinaie 
Napoleon  III.  is  not  only  to  kill  an 
individual,  but  to  commit  a  terxibfe 
wrong  against  a  wl^^ole  nation.  It 
is  too  true,  that,  in  many  cases^  as  in 
that  of  Orsini,  our  Grovernment  may 
have  no  warning  either  of  Ticioos 
character  or  of  criminal  intention  on 
the  part  of  these  conspirators;  bat 
this  ought  to  make  us  only  more 
scrupulous  to  take  action  against  all 
offences  that  are  overtly  made. 

A  feeling  of  resentment  at  England 
as  the  harbourer  of  assas.'dns  has  of 
late  become    prevalent   among^   the 
French,   and   the  atrocious  attempt 
of  the   14rth  January,  elioited    that 
feeling    in  very   unmistakable    Imi- 
guage.    That  attempt,  like  Pianori^ 
was    the    work    of    Italians,    who 
planned  it,  and  prepared  the  deadly 
missiles  for  it,  in  England.     It  was  in 
all  respects  a  foreign  machination; 
and  the  whole  French  armv,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  French   people, 
rose  to  resent  it.    Need  we  be  sur- 
prised that   thev   did   so?     Be   as- 
sured the  British  people,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, would   have  done  just 
the  same.    No  greater  or  more  odious 
wrong  can  be   done  to   any  nation 
than  that  foreign  assassins  again  and 
again   shonld  come  from  a  foreign 
country  to  assassinate  the  ruler  of 
their  choice.     On  such  provocation, 
however  unintentional  on  our  part, 
France  would  have  sprung  to  war 
with  us  in  a  moment,  had  she  not 
been  curbed  by  the  Emperor.    All 
classes    in   this  country  deeply   la- 
mented the  atrocious  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  French  Emperor,  but 
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the  French  nation  complained  that 
our  professions,  however  sincere, 
were  not  home  out  by  our  acta.  We 
exclaim  against  Napoleon  III.  for 
withholding  a  popular  constitntion 
from  our  neighbours ;  but  had  there 
been  in  France  a  Parliament  like  our 
own,  reflecting  every  susceptibility  of 
public  opinion,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  considerations  of  prudence 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture  with  this 
country.  Let  any  one  recollect  the 
temper  of  the  French  Chambers  in 
1850,  when,  on  the  announcement 
that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don had  been  recalled,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  ultimatum  to 
Greece,  a  fervour  of  excited  delight 
pervaded  the  assembly,  and  the 
chiefs  of  all  parties  hastened  to  the 
Elysee  to  congratulate  the  President. 
One  word  from  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  tifo  nations  would  then  have 
grone  to  war,  and  Russia  would  have 
walked  over  Europe.  Two  months 
ago  the  fervour  in  France  against  us 
was  still  greater,  and  again  a  word 
from  Napoleon  would  have  set  the 
two  nations  at  war.  But  again  the 
word  was  not  spoken,  and  the  Empe- 
ror's policy  was  strenuously  (directed 
to  the '  mamtenance  of  peace.  We 
are  sorry  to  observe,  from  the  recent 
dispute,  that  the  British  public, 
which  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
of  speaking  ill  of  our  neigHboars 
without  allowing  itself  to  be  chal- 
lenged for  so  doing,  becomes  ex- 
tremely susceptible  when  a  foreign 
nation  speaks  ill  of  it.  We  put  it  to 
any  candid  man  amongst  us  to  say 
whether,  if  a  gang  of  assassins,  domi- 
ciled in  France,  were  ever|bnd  anon 
coming  over  to  attempt  the  life  of 
our  own  beloved  Sovereign,  the  ex- 
j)ressions  of  wrath  and  indignation 
from  the  British  press  and  public 
would  not  be  quite  as  little  guarded 
as  those  of  the  French  regiments. 
We  believe  they  would  be  ten 
times  more  furious  and  defiant. 
In  truth,  the  offence  taken  in  this 
country  at  the  menaces  of  two  or 
three  French  colonels  was  not  a 
little  ridiculous,  and  certainly  was 
not  ju?tified  by  any  punctilious  re- 
gard which  our  own  writers  and 
speakers  have  shown  towards  either 
the  French  nation   or    their   ruler. 


A  few  years  ago,  did  not  almost 
the  whole  British  press,  for  months 
together,  unite  in  denunciations  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  blockhead,  mad- 
man, tyrant,  and  viltdn,  in  one  ? 
And  did  not  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  when  members  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  give  a 
Ministerial  sanction  to  such  vitu- 
perations, by  echoing  them  on  the 
hustings?  Very  justly,  therefore,  as 
well  as  humorously,  was  it  observed, 
that  "if  the  French  Emperor  and 
nation  could  endure  with  equanimity 
the  insults  heaped  upon  them  by 
English  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  people 
of  England  might  surely  afford  to 
pocket  the  insdts  of  the  French 
colonels !" 

The  attempted  destruction  of  their 
Emperor  and  Empress  by  foreign 
assassins,  and  the  wounds  or  deaths 
to  a  hundred .  and  fifty  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  which  accompanied 
it,  having  bitterly  exasperated  the 
French  army  and  people,  and  having 
led  to  a  despatch  from  the  French 
Minister  requesting  that  the  British 
Government  should  consider  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  to  chock 
the  acknowledged  evil, — what  did 
Lord  Palmerston  do  ?  Without  mak- 
ing any  reply  to  Count  Walewski's 
despatch,  he  brought  forward  the 
Conspiracy  Bill.  Considered  by  it- 
self, that  bill  was  harmless.  But  then 
it  so  happened  that  the  intrinsic  qua- 
lities of  the  bill  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  extrinsic  character 
which  attached  to  it.  •  It  was  not 
simply  as  a  good  measure  that  it  was 
introduced,  but  as  a  peace-offering  to 
the  French  Govermnent  and  people. 
At  first  sight  this  seems  to  furnish 
only  an  additional  reason  why  the  bill 
should  have  been  passed.  But  there 
was  a  serious  consideration  behind. 
It  was  damaging  to  a  nation's  prestige 
to  legislate  at  the  dictation  of  a  fo- 
reign Power;  and  if  the  passing  of 
the  bill  were  the  only  reply  made 
to  the  French  despatch,  would  it 
not  have  seemed  that  England  was 
legislating  at  the  dictation  of 
France  ?  We  are  very  far  from 
homologating  all  the  charges  hurled 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  against 
the  late  Government ;  and  that  ft 
grave  and  most  inexcusable  mis- 
construction    was     put     by    some 
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members  upon  Count  Walewski's 
despatch,  seems  ^  to  us  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  was  acknowledged  by 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  bis  admirable 
and  statesmanlike  reply  to  the  French 
Goveiiiment.  But  to  legislate  with- 
out replying  to  that  despatch,  what 
did  such  a  course  imply  ?  The  terms 
in  which  Count  Walewski  alluded  to 
the  crimes  of  the  refugees,  and  the 
immunity  which  they  confessedly  en- 
joyed, were  almost  tantamount  to  a 
charge  that  the  spirit  of  English 
legislation  is  such  as  designedly  to 
screen  the  offenders  from  punish- 
ment; and  to  proceed  at  once  to 
legislation  without  setting  the  French 
Government  right  on  this  pointy  was 
voluntarily  to  underlie  the  charge, 
and  to  appear  in  the  face  of  Europe 
as  remedying  a  shameful  defect  in 
our  institutions  which  hitherto  we 
had  refused  either  to  acknowledge  or 
amend.  All  the  Courts  of  Europe 
know  the  invariable  reply  which  the 
British  Government  has  returned  on 
former  occasions  to  complaints  in  re- 
gard to  the  refugees.  In  1808,  in 
answer  to  the  French  Government,  a 
deliberate  assertion  of  the  law  was 
made  by  the  British  Cabinet  of  that 
.  day,  to  the  effect,  "  that  this  country 
siiall  be  a  safe  asylum  for  foreigners 
of  all  descriptions ;  but  that,  if  they 
commit  any  offence  against  the  laws 
of  this  country, — if  they  incite  to  th$ 
OMommithn  of  a  foreign  savei'eign^ 
or  the  chief  maghitrats  of  a  foreign 
State^ — or  if  tTiey  impair  our  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  States  lyy  their 
retilings  and,  their  libels^  they  shall 
then  be  liable  to  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  and  established 
laws  of  England.'*  Such,  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  words,  was  the  decla- 
ration made  by  this  country  in  1803, 
and  again  in  1851  when  he  himself 
was  Premier.  Tn  accordance  with 
this  declaration,  Peltier,  a  French 
refugee,  was  tried  in  1802  for  utter- 
ing libels  against  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  found  guilty.  And  in  1882,  when 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
; represented  to  our  Government  that 
the  exiled  Bourbons,  then  in  this 
country,  were  plotting  rebellion,  and 
assisting  their  partisans  in  France, 
the  Whig  Ministry  at  once  intimated 
to  the  exiles  that  they  must  either 
give  up  all  correspondence  with  their 


old  adherents,  br  quit  the  Brilish  ter- 
ritory,— upon  which  they  unbeatit- 
ingly  adopted  the  former  alternative. 
Why,  then,  did  not  Lord  Palmeist^ai 
now  repeat  the  declaration  made  in 
1803  ami  1851?    Simply  because  be 
knew  that,  for  some  years  past,  and 
during  his  own  Premiership,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  had  not  been  acting 
up  to  that  declaration.     There  never 
was  a  time  when  an  honest  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  was  so  niDch  called 
for  by  the  conduct  of  refugees  as  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years ;  yet  iK«t 
one  single  attempt  was  made  to  pat 
our  laws  in  force  against  them.     Lord 
John  Russell,  who  set  himself  most 
clamorously  to  oppose  even  the  first 
reading  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  as- 
serted that  the  answer  of  our  Gro- 
vernment  to  that  of  France  should 
hare  been,  "  Show  us  that  these  men 
have  been  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
assassination,  aind  we  will  hring  them 
before  our  courts  of  justice  ivithout 
the  loss  of  an  hour.    Make  oat  that 
it  was  advocated  by  them  in  any  of 
their  clubs,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
convicted  as  Peltier  was  convicted." 
Where  has  his  Lordsliip  been  for  the 
last  five  years  that  he  can  £?ive  utter- 
ance to  language  so  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  ?     Has  his  me- 
morable career  in  the  Foreign  OfiSce 
under  Lord   Aberdeen,  and   Lis  not 
less    memorable    embassy-extraordi- 
nary to  Vienna  in  1865,  tamed  his 
eyes  so  entirely  to  Contfhental  afikirs 
as  to  shut  from   his  knowledge  aH 
that  has  been  going  on  at  home  ?     If 
all  the  refugees  that  have  advocated 
the  right  of  assassination  in  the  clab&» 
or  published  "  revilinga   and  libels" 
against  our  allies,  were  to  be  "brought 
before  our  isourts  of  justice  witliout 
the  loss  of  an  hour,"  our  magistrates 
would  soon  have  their  hands  full  of 
them.      With    all   deference   to   his 
Lordbhip,  there  is  no  question  at  all 
as  to  dozens  of  the  reftigees  having 
acted  in  the  manner  which  he  de- 
nounces ;    and  only   his    Lordship's 
ignorance,   it  appears,  has   prevent- 
ed him  being  the   most    thorough- 
going   of    their    prosecutors.      The 
question    rather   is.  Whether    it  be 
really  expedient  and  worth  while  to 
prosecute  every  refugee  who  chooses 
to  harangue  the  members  of  his  club 
in  support  of  regicide  ?    Probably  the 
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British  public  is  not  an  nnimpeacb- 
able  jadge  of  such  a  question.    The 
Batter  does  not  come  home  to  us,  as 
it  does  to  our  neiglibom-s  the  French, 
who  are  the  parties  wronged.     We 
have  no  fear  of  any  one  attempting 
tbe  life  of  our  own  Queen,  and  we 
look  upon  the  orations  of  these  for- 
eigoers  in  support  of  assassination 
as  idle  froth,  and  with  the  same  dis- 
regard OS  we  would  bestow  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  question  in  some  of 
the   debating    clubs    of  our    young 
collegians.    It  may  be  we  are  wrong 
in  so  doing:   certainly  it  is  beyond 
question  that  these  foreigners  seek 
to  act  upon  their  professions;  eight 
assassins  have  proceeded  fh>m    our 
shores  within  the  last    six    years ; 
and    to    our    ally  France — mdeed 
to   all   Europe  —  their   designs   are 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences.    But  in  whatever  light 
the   public  may   choose   to  regard 
such    club-discussions,  we    conceive 
that  there  is  one  form  of  *^  preach- 
ing    the     doctrine     of     assassina- 
tion" which  no  Government  is  en- 
titled to  overlook.     We  allude  to  such 
publications  as  that  lately  issued  in 
London  by  Felix  Pyat,  and  some  of 
his  covfrires^  in  which  they  defend 
in  most  passionate  terms  the.  attempt- 
s' assassination  on  the  14th  January, 
ind  deplore  that  they  had  not  the 
lonour  of  taking  part  in  it.     What 
wns    Peltier's    offence    compared  to 
;his?   If  possible,  astpl  more  notable 
nstance  of  such  ^^  preaching  of  assas- 
ination  "  was  exhibited  by  the  noto- 
ions    Jersey    Manifesto,    issued    in 
)ctober  1855,  wherein  a  triumvirate 
»f  reftigees  proclaimed  the  assassinat- 
ion of  all  crowned  heads  to  be  one 
•f   the    imperative    duties    of  their 
•arty.      "To  kill  kings  and  empe- 
ors,''  they  said,  "  is  an  honour  and  a 
uty.''     And  as  if  in  direct  challenge 
a  our  Government,  this  doctrine,  to- 
other with  demoniacal  denunciations 
f    Napoleon  III.,  was  audaciously 
ablished  as  a  "  Letter  to  the  Queen 
f  England  I  "    At  that  time,  and  in 


connection  with  that  infamous  Let- 
ter, we  directed  attention  to  the 
general  question  of  the  Refugees, 
and  warned  the  Government  of  the 
gravity  which  that  question  would 
certainly  assume  if  the  national  hos- 
pitality were  allowed  to  be  so  wick- 
edly abused.  This  country,  we  said, 
*'  cannot  allow  London  to  be  made  a 
focus  for  the  copcoction  of  conspira- 
cies which  may  throw  our  allies  into 
disorder.  Piunori  came  from  Lon- 
don— Pianori  was  equipped  for  Jus 
bloody  task  by  these  same  reftjgees  in 
the  English  metropolis.  Had  Napo- 
leon III.  fallen  by  his  hand,  would 
not  France,  blinded  with  wrath  for 
the  death  of  her  Emperor,  have 
bitterly  charged  England  with  nour- 
ishing and  sending  forth  the  assassin  ? 
After  the  warnings,  both  in  words 
and  in  act,  which  this  country  has 
now  had,  it  cannot  longer  plead 
ignorance.  It  must  either  take  the 
needful  measures  against  these  men 
of  blood  who  shelter  themselves  on 
our  shores,  or  else  abide  the  stem 
consequences.'**  We  beg  to  repeat 
the  same  warning  now.  Has  not  the 
outburst  of  feeling  in  the  French 
army  and  people,  produced  by  the 
attempt  of  the  14th  January,*  proved 
the  reality  of  the  danger  we  foresaw 
in  1855, — and  does  it  not  suflfi- 
ciently  indicate  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  French  Emperor 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  atrocious 
attempt  upon  his  life?  Let  Napo- 
leon III.  perish  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  those  foreign  desperadoes  whom 
we  shelter,  and  to  whom,  it  is  unde- 
niable, we  have  of  late  been  permit- 
ting a  license  forbidden  to  our  own 
subjects,  and  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance will  be  sundered  in  a  moment 
It  is  only  too  true  that  so  deplorable 
an  event  may  happen  wholly  in  de- 
spite of  our  precautions — God  forbid 
that  it  should  happen  in  any  way; 
— but  how  shall  we  answer  to  our 
faithful  ally,  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe, unless   we   have    previously 


•  See  the  Magazine  for  November  1856,  p.  646-6.  We  at  the  same  time  com- 
lented  on  the  proclamation  then  issued  in  the  names  of  Ledru-Rollin,  Mnzzini,  and 
!oa8uth,  calling  upon  all  the  Continental  nations  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  their 
overnments — a  proclamation  which  was  unquestionably  in  direct  contravention 
r  those  "  well-known  and  established  laws  of  England,*'  which  forbid  to  refugees 
ay  proceedings  which  tend  to  "  impair  our  fiiendly  relations  with  foreign  States.** 
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taken  every  proper  means  of  preoau- 
ticm  against  its  ooonrrencet  ^  I  fear 
not  for  my  own  life,"  says  the  French 
Eraperor;  "I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Allianoe/'  Mr.  Disraeli  has  lastly 
styled  'the  Anglo-French  alliance 
"the  key-atone  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion." Without  it  Europe  would  be 
Rossianised,  and  our  own  liberties 
placed  in  danger.  The  British  na- 
tion is  desirous  to  preserve  that  alli- 
ance; but  the  efforts  of  the  refugees 
whom  we  shelter  are  directed  to  pro- 
dud  the  very  opposite  result.  They 
wish  to  sunder  that  alliance.  And 
every  conspiracy  thev  concoct,  and 
every  manifesto  which  they  publish, 
tendj^  more  or  less  directly  to  further 
their  purpose.  Those  manifestoes  of 
Felix  Pyat  and  others  are  not  flaunt- 
ed forth  for  the  mere  personal  grati- 
fication of  the  shameless  men  who 
sign  them,  but  as  a  means  of  sowing 
discord  between  this  country  and 
France.  Rupture  the  Anglo-French 
alliance,  and  in  the  turmoil  that 
would  ensue  those  men  hope  to 
carry  out  (as  they  doubtless  would 
for  a  while)  their  projects  of  social 
anarchy  and  oolitioal  revolution. 
They  hate  England  as  they  hate 
every  ^tablished  government;  but 
they  make  use  of  her.  They  avail 
themselves  of  England's  noble  asy- 
lum, only  that  they  may  presume 
upon  her  hospitality,  and  play  upon 
her  natural  haughtiness  of  spirit. 
They  chuckle  at  every  fresli  display 
of  license  which  we  permit  to  them, 
and  forthwith  proceed  to  strain  our 
forbearance  still  further.  We  are 
mistaken  if  the  honest  spirit  of  the 
British  public  will  uiuch  longer  tole- 
rate the  audacious  licence  of  these 
men.  Liberty  has  nothing  to  fear  at 
the  hands  of  an  English  j  udge  and  j ury . 
We  may  need  no  new  laws,  but  we  im- 
peratively require  the  enforcement  of 
those  already  existing.  A  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  British  na- 
tion; and  we  shall  not  be  of  those 
who  gloss  it  over,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  credit^  and  at  the  risk 
of  gravest  mischief  in  the  future. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the 
late  Premier,  and  his  reputation  is 
equally  established  as  a  parliamen- 
tary tactician.  What,  then,  it  may 
vffii  be  asked,  led  him  to  commit  so 


gross  a  blunder  as  not  to  reply  to 
Count  Walewski's  Note,  and  thereby 
appear   to   legislate  at  foreign  dic- 
tation.     The  explanation  is  wonJbj 
of  fvttentipn.    Lord  Palmerston  may 
have  presumed  too  much  on  the  oon- 
fidence  which  the  House  reposed  ia 
him,  but  it  were  unreasonable  to  at- 
tribute so  grave  an  error  eatirely  xa 
heedlessness.    It    were    nearer    the 
truth  to  affinn  that,  owing   to  his 
own  omissions  of  duty  in  the  past, 
be  felt  the  dispatch  to  be  ananswer- 
able.    You  cannot  answer  it  (he  iM 
t^e  House),  for  it  is  all  true.     Assas- 
sination, he  confessed,  had  been  ele- 
vated into  a  doctrine,  and  preached 
openly ;  and    as    these    things    had 
been  done  more  especialiy  during  his 
own  Premiership,  he  found  himself  in 
a  dilemma.    He  could  ne  longer  reply, 
as  was  done  in  1803  and  at  sabae- 
quent  times,  that  ^^the  weIl-ki)owii 
and  established  laws  of    England^ 
were  adequate  to   punish   soch   of- 
fen9es;  for  the  French  Govemmei^ 
would   then    have    immediately  re- 
torted, "  Why,  then,  have  they  nol 
been  put  in  force?"  and  as  the  per- 
petcataon  of  various  overt  offences  by 
the   refugees  was    indisputable  and 
acknowledged,  such  a  line  of  tactics 
threatened  to  expose  the  Premier  and 
his  colleagues  to  the  gravest  charge& 
Lord  Palmerston,  therefore,  sought 
to  shift  the  blame  from  himself  to  the 
law,  and  resolved  to  quiet  the  indig- 
nation of  the  French  people  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  ^  sham.   The  Conspir- 
acy Bill  would  have  been  quite  inoper- 
ative to  prevent  the  practices  com- 
plained or;  and  moreover  it  was  un- 
called for,  save  by  the  personal  exigen- 
cies of  the  Premier,  and  made  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  if  legislating  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  foreign  power.    It  was  a 
wrong  course,  and  was  properly  re- 
pudiated by  the  House  of  Gonunons. 
Let  us  walk  in  the  old  paths — let  us 
do  as  our  fathers  did.     If  the  "  well- 
known  and  ^tablished  laws  of  Eng- 
land "  sufficed  to  convict  Peltier,  and 
to  suppress  the  intrigues  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  they  must  be  equally 
potent  now.     If  refugees  "incite  to 
the  assassination  of  a  foreign  sove- 
reign, or  if  they  impair  our  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  states  by  their 
revilings  and  their  libels,  thej  are 
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[fable  to  punishment  accordlDg  to 
;he  well-known  and  established  hiws 
)f  England."  Sach  was  the  declara- 
aon  of  British  law  and  policy  in  all 
former  times.  All  that  we  have  to 
io  is  honestly  to  act  npon  that  de- 
jlaration  now.  The  refngees  whom  we 
protect  must  not  be  allowed  to  coni- 
nit  moral  as  well  as  political  crime 
>y  '^  inciting  to  the  assassination  of 
i  foreign  sovereign" ;  neither  can 
hey  be  permitted  to  "impair  our 
riendly  relations  with  foreign  states 
>y  their  revilings  and  their  libels." 
[t  is  British  law  that  shelters  them, 
md  to  British  law  they  must  submit. 
JTo  man  on  British  soil  is  superior  to 
;he  laws,  and  certainly  aliens  must 
lot  be  permitted  a  license  unknown 
x>  our  own  countrymen. 

"We  have  referred  to  this  question 
)f  the  Refugees  at  some  length,  be- 
^nsO)  although  the  diplomatic  diffi- 
mlty  is  happily  at  an  end,  much  irri- 
Ation  still  prevails  on  both  sides  of 
he  Channel ;  and  because  it  is  to  be 
eared  lest  some  untoward  event  in 
Jie  future — some  new  attempt  upon 
he  life  of  the  French  Emperor  may 
'upture  the  alliance,  and  involve  this 
jountry  in  a  war  from  which  we  could 
ierive  no  credit,  and  which  would  be 
ull  of  disaster  alike  to  England  and 
France — indeed  to  all  Europe,  except 
perhaps  to  Russia. 

Grave  as  was  the  fanit  committed 
mth  respect  to  the  Walewski  de- 
spatch, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard that  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
lownfall  of  the  late  Government. 
Several  other  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred to  alienate  the  confidence  of 
lie  country  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
md,  indeed,  to  convert  the  old  and 
generously  bestowed  confidence  of  the 
[louse  into  a  well-founded  and  un- 
>outrollable  distrust.  The  obnoxious 
'  Clarendon  regulations"*  in  regard 
:o  the  passport-system  was  one  of 
ihose  accessory  causes  of  Lord  Pal- 
nerston's  downfall ;  but  doubtless 
:lie  most  important  of  them  was  his 
3onduct  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Cagli- 
iri."  The  circumstances  of  that  case 
ire  easily  stated.  The  "  Cagliari" 
>teamer  sailed  from  Genoa  in  June 
;n  one  of  its  usual  trips  ;  but  hardly 
lad  it  got  to  sea,  when  a  number  of 
passengers,  who  had  come  on  board 
with  concealed  amis,  seized  the  cap- 


tain, put  one  of  their  own  men  at  the 
helm,  and  compelled  the  two  English 
engineers  on  board  (Park  and  Watts) 
to  continue  to  work  the  engines.  They 
then  steered  for  Ponza,  a  Neapolitan 
station,  carefully  preventing  any  sig- 
nals being  made  by  the  crew  to  the 
vessels  which  they  passed  on  their 
way  ;  and,  after  releasing  a  number 
of  prisoners  at  Ponza,  they  proceeded 
to  land  at  Sapri,  where  the  iu.surgents 
were  quickly  met  and  defeated  by 
the  Neapolitan  troops.  Meanwhile 
the  crew,  being  left  on  board  the 
"  Cagliari,"  immediately  set  sail,  with 
the  intent  of  reporting  the  affair  at 
Naples  ;  but  on  their  way  thither 
they  were  met,  and  carried  into  port, 
by  two  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war. 
The  seizure  was  made  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  land, — which  is 
beyond  the  limit  within  which  alone 
a  State  may  seize  a  foreign  vessel  in 
t^mes  of  peace,  unless  that  vessel  be 
a  pirate,  and  unprovided  with  the 
customary  papers.  The  crew  were 
sent  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  being 
accomplices  in  the  insurrectionary 
landing  at  Sapri  ;  and  the  Nea- 
politan law-courts  condemned  the 
"  Cagliari"  as  a  fair  prize  of  war 
in  contumacio — the  counsel  for  the 
owners  having  thrown  up  their 
briefs  in  consequence  of  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated. 
An  important  question  6f  interna- 
tional law  was  raised  by  these 
proceedings  of  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment ;  namely,  as  to  whether 
the  *' Cagliari"  was  a  lawful  prize. 
That  the  Neapolitan  navy  had  a 
right  to  capture  the  "Cagliari," 
though  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Nea- 
politan waters,  we  may  question,  but 
cannot  positively  demur  to ;  because 
the  fact  of  the  vessel  having  actually 
committed  an  act  of  war  within'  those 
waters,  seems  to  put  it  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  laws  of  peace,  or  at  least 
to  impart  to  it  Aprimd facie  piratical, 
character.  But  it  is  another  question 
whether  she  could  be  condemned  as 
a  lawful  prize,  for  that  could  not  be 
determined  till  the  guilt  of  the  crew 
was  established  ;  and,  moreover,  in 
the  most  famous  case  of  this  kind— 
that  of  the  ship  which  landed  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  and  her  followers 
on  the  French  coast— it  was  decided 
that  even  though  the  crew  of  the 
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vessel  were  lawful  captives,  the  ship 
itself  mnst  be  restored  to  its  foreign 
owners.  Founding  upon  this  case, 
the  Sardinian  Grovernment  demand- 
ed from  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment the  restoration  of  the  "Oag- 
liari ;"  but  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
veniment,  though  appealed  to  by 
Sardinia,  did  not  back  the  demand, 
nor  intervene  in  any  way  in  the 
affair.  The  case  against  the  crew 
again  was  this  :  They  were  found 
on  board  a  vessel  which  had  just 
been  engaged  in  a  hostile  or  pirati- 
cal enterprise, — in  other  WQrds,  a 
primd  facie  case  existed  Ugainst 
them,  and  only  after  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation, or  actual  trial,  could  their 
innocence  be  established.  The  letter 
of  the  law,  therefore,  justified  the 
Neapolitan  Government  in  commit- 
ting them  for  trial ;  but  we  think 
th€re  was  ground  for  an  urgent  pro- 
test by  our  Government  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  delayed 
and  protracted,  especially  in  the 
utter  absence  of  a  feasible  case  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Of  course, 
mterference  in  such  a  matter  brings 
one  on  delicate  ground.  Every 
country  has  a  right  to  conduct  its 
legal  proceedings  in  its  own  way; 
and  Englishmen  cannot  contest  this 
point,  unless  they  are  willing  to  let 
JFrenchmen  in  this  country  be  tried 
according  to  French  laws,  or  Rus- 
sians by  Russian  laws*»in  which  case 
we  should  legalise  amongst  us  a  very 
summary  sort  of  justice,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  knout.  The  case 
against  the  crew  was  of  the  most 
flimsy  character.  The  only  inferences 
of  guilt  which  ^the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment could  imagine  and  adduce 
against  them,  was  (1)  that  the  *^  Gag- 
liari,"  when  captured,  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Ponza  to  transport  more  men 
from  thence  to  join  the  insurgents — 
although  the  vessel  had  not  coal 
enough  to  moke  such  a  trip  ;  and  (2) 
that  the  *^  Oagliari^'  had  not  all  the 
required  papers,  though  it  carried 
all  that  are  usual  in  vessels  of  the 
kind.  Against  tliese  most  shadowy 
inferences  were  to  be  put  the  much 
stronger  presumptions  on  the  other 
side,  quite  tallying  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  prisoners,  which  in  turn 
were  corroborated  by  the  declarations 
of  the  original  conspirators— aldiough 


some  of    the   liberated   male&oton 
from  Pon2a  (men  of  no  character,  a&d 
justly  open  to  *the  suspicion  of  baag 
tampered  with)  at  first  made  depoa- 
tions  sonftwhat  unfavourable  to  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoners.     In  sodi 
circumstances  it  at  least  behoved  ^ 
British  Grovernment  to  ahowr  an  active 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  engiiieen->-tIl 
the  more  so,  as,  in  Septemb^,  nearif 
all  the  crew  were  set  free  ezoept  Park 
and  Watt.    In  truth,  ^ve  entertain  no 
doubt  that  these  two  men  were  de- 
tained and  put  on  trial  along  with  the 
actual  insui^nts,  from  no  oth^*  mo- 
tive than  to  retort  upon  this  ooon- 
try,  and  insult  and  **snnb*'  our  Gov- 
ernment through  these  two  nnfurtu- 
nate  men.    Although  tills  malice  wa 
covered  and  protected   by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  it  ought  certainly  to  have 
influenced  our  Government  to  gretster 
urgency  and  vigilance,    for  it  was  a 
persecution  less    likely    to     be  per- 
severed in  if    the  British    Goveru- 
ment  were    seen  to  be   thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  securing  fair  play  foi 
the  accused.    ^^  As   the    Roman,  io 
days  of  old,  held  himself  free  from 
inciignity,  when  he  could  say,  '^  Chit 
Romanus   sumP    so  also  a   Britidb 
subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be, 
shal]  feel  confident  that  the  Tvatchibl 
eye  and  strong  arm  of  England  will 
protect  him    against    injustice    and 
wrong.*^      Such    were    the.  famow 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston   on  the 
24th  June,  1850,  in  defence   of  his 
bold  demonstration  against  Greece. 
on  behalf  of  the  goods  and  chattels  ctf* 
Don  Pacifico.      But  in  this  far  more 
urgent  case  of  Watt  and  Park,  Lord 
Palmerston  neyer  stirred    a  finger. 
He  had  wished  to  call  into  play  tiie 
broadsides  of  the  British  fleet  on  be- 
half of  the  old  chairs  and  crockery  ef 
Don  Pacifico,  but  he   did    not  evai 
engage  in  a  paper-war  on  behalf  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  two  innocexU 
British  suljects,  harshly  impriaonea 
in  the    dungeons  of  Naples.     Asd 
this  at  the  very  time  he  was  commit- 
ting Uie  grave   error  of  seeming  to 
alter  our  own  laws  at  the  demand  of 
the  French  Government    No  wonder 
that  such  a  policy  cost  the  late  Pre- 
mier the  confidence  of  his  party.  Not 
has  Lord  Palmerston  improved  his 
position  by  the  **  explanations'^  which 
he  proflfered  after  he  took  his  place 
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>n  the  Opposition  benches.  He  then 
itated  that  the  cause  of  his  non-inter- 
rention  was  his  belief  that  the  "Cag- 
iari"  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
he  Neapolitan  frigates;  but  that,  as 
t  had  latterly  been  acknowledged 
hat  the  '*  Cagliari "  was  compelled  to 
lurrender,  that  altered  the  case,  and 
astified  intervention.  Despite  this 
issertion,  not  the  slightest  trace  was 
liscoverable  by  his  Lordship's  suc- 
cessors in  office  of  the  least  change 
laving  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
he  lato  Crown  lawyers  as  to  the 
egality  of  the  seizure  of  the  "  Oag- 
iari."  We  question  whether  the 
jompulsory  surrender  of  the  vessel 
infiices  to  alter  the  essential  law  of 
he  case ;  seeing  that  not  only  had  a 
jrimd  facie  act  of  war  or  piracy  pre- 
riously  been  committed  by  the  ship 
vithin  the  Neapolitan  jurisdictioD, 
)nt  also  that  the  captain  avowedly' 
Icsigned  to  carry  his  vessel  into  the 
l^'eapolitan  waters,  and  even  deponed, 
m  his  first  examination,  that  he  had 
nrrendered  voluntarily,  and  not  up- 
>n  compulsion.  But  whatever  be  the 
aw  upon  this  nice  point.  Lord  Pal- 
aerston  at  least  knew,  or  ought  to 
lave  known,  that  the  Neapolitan 
jrovernraent  avowed  that  the  seizure 
vas  compulsory,  fully  six  weeks  be- 
bre  he  quitted  office.  Tet,  up  to  the 
ast  moment  of  his  remaining  in 
)ower,  not  a  single  step  did  he  take 
o  challenge  either  the  acts  or  the 
inimus  of  the  Neapolitan  Gk)vern- 
nent.  The  late  Ministry  never 
ibowed  that  they  were  sensible  of 
iny  hardship  or  injostice  being  done ; 
Lud  so  the  case  was  protracted  for 
jight  months.  No  sooner,  however, 
lid  the  new  Administration  take  up 
;he  case,  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
;bat  they  were  aware  of  the  bad 
spirit  in  which  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment was  conducting  its  pro- 
jeedings,  and  were  resolved  to  check 
t  by  every  means  fairly  available, 
ihan  the  grasp  of  the  despot  over  our 
>oor  countrymen  began  to  relax,  and 
)n  the  18th  of  March,  one  of  the 
jrisoners,  Watt,  was  set  free.  We 
>elieve  the  enei^gy  and  patriotic  phi- 
anthropy  of  the  new  Administra- 
:ion  will  speedily  bring  the  whole 
iffair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion; 
md  assuredly  the  release  of  these 
:wo  unfortunate  men  from  a  most 


vile  captivity  and  cruel  trial,  will  be 
It  success  most  gratifying  to  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  Conservative 
Ministers,  and  will  not  be  unremem- 
bered  by  the  British  public^ 

By  their  judicious  conduct,  and  the  . 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts 
both  in  the  Refugee  question  and  in 
that  of  the  "  Cagliari,"  the  new  Cabi-. 
net  made  a  most  favourable  debutf 
and  we  have  no  doubt  their  subse- 
quent policy  will  be  such  as  steadily 
to  increase  their  reputation.  The 
public  is  somewhat  chary  at  present . 
of  giving  them  its  confidence,  but  it 
will  soon  perceive  that  its  confidence 
could  not  be  better  placed.  The 
Liberals  have  had  for  years  such  a 
preponderance  of  power  in  the  press, 
that  the  measures  and  policy  of  Li- 
beral Cabinets  are  never  fairly  criti- 
cised before  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public,  while  those  of  the  Conserva- 
tives are  as  much  depreciated  and 
misrepresented  as  their  rivals'  doings 
are  palliated  and  extolled.  But  if 
tiie  nation  look  calmly  at  the  matter 
— as  we  believe  it  is  now  not  indis- 
posed to  do— it  will  perceive  that  the  ^ 
consequences  of  the  last  five  years  of 
Liberal  rule  have  certainly  not  been 
such  as  to  make  one  regret  its  termi- 
nation. Not  that  we  regard  those 
evil  results  as  a  necessary  product  of 
a  Liberal  rf{fime^  but  as  a  consequence 
of  the  ill-constructed  or  incapable 
Cabinets  which  the  Liberals  have 
chosen  to  set  up  or  follow.  It  was 
the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1858-6  that 
inflicted  upon  us  and  Europe  the  war 
with  Russia.  On  this  point  no  candid 
man  can  now  entertain  a  doubt. 
They  first  led  the  Czar  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  oppose  his  designs 
upon  Turkey,  yet  afterwards  were 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  do  so; 
and  the  result  of  their  ^^  antiquated 
imbecility"  was  to  pntail  upon  the 
country  a  cost  of  nearly  a  hundred 
mUlions  sterling  of  debt  and  taxation 
— ^while  their  boasted  **  administra- 
tive capacity"  was  shown  by  the  loss 
of  an  army  before  Sebastopol  from 
famine  and  exposure,  although  the 
national  purse-strings  were  never  so 
liberally  opened.  It  is  strict  truth 
to  say  that  the  Persian  war  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Russia, — as  it  was  produced  partly 
by  the  direct  instigation  of  Russia, 
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and  partly  by  the  desire  of  Perda  to 
possess  herself  of  Herat  at  a  time 
when  England's  strength  was  fully 
ocoupied  by  the  struggle  in  Europe. 
The  British  public  escaped  the  ex- 
penses of  this  war,  only  by  the  cost 
being  laid  upon  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. But  the  disasters  produced  by 
the  policy  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
^  not  yet  done.  For  not  only  was 
the  Persian  war  a  direct  consequence 
of  that  with  Russia,  but — ^as  is  now 
dear  from  the  revelations  made  at 
the  trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  as  well 
as  from  other  corroboratory  proofs 
— the  Indian  Revolt  was  in  turn 
greatly  induced  by  the  fact  of  our 
hostilities  with  Russia  and  Persia, 
by  the  stones  of  our  disasters  in 
the  Crimea  and  at  Kars,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  India 
to  carry  on  ithe  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  three  years  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  rule  were  in  many 
respects  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  the  Coalitionists.  The  war  with 
Russia  was  prosecuted  with  admi- 
rable spirit, — no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  conduct  of  the  short- 
lived Persian  war, — and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say.  that  though  some  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Indian  war,  this  was  not  attri- 
butable to  Lord  Palmerston  person- 
ally, and  all  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  late  Premier  in  that  great 
emergency  were  worthy  of  his  high 
repute    for    energy     and     military 

Promptness  of  action.  To  this  praise 
ord  Palmerston  is  fairly  entitled; 
and  the  votes  of  the  Conservatives, 
so  often  recorded  in  his  favour, 
gave  substantial  evidence  of  their 
candid  approval.  In  domestic  legis- 
lation, however,  the  late  Cabinet 
proved  itself  singularly  inefficient, 
and  in  this  capacity  at  least  it  justified 
the  sayiug  of  Mr.  Bright,  ^*  that  it  was 
the  worst  Cabinet  he  ever  remem- 
bered." Lord  Palmerston  is  a  states- 
man of  rare  abilitv,  but  he  was 
miserably  supported  by  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  though  enjoying,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  a  vigorous  old  age,  still 
his  years  were  too- many  to  allow  of 
his  achieving  what  perhaps  was  im- 
possible for  the  ablest  man  at  the 
best  period  of  his  life.  With  such  a 
crisis  existing  in  India,  we  should 
say  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  was  a  more 


than  sufficient  burden  for  any  Pre- 
mier to  carry;  and  as  some  other 
incapables  were  in  the  Cabinet,  it  w£ 
not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston could  supply  all  their  sbort- 
oomings.  Some  of  the  MinisterU!! 
stud  were  lazy  or  good-for-nothing- 
most  of  the  others,  when  they  u^ 
up  the  running,  were  always  going 
wrong ;  and  the  aged  Premier  fooLl 
he  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep 
his  working  colleagaea  from  gi»iLg 
wrong,  without  setting  the  lazy  oDe^ 
to  work  also.  This  made  a  verj 
inefficient  Ministry.  In  tmth,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration in  other  respects,  it  n)u>l 
figure  in  history  as  one  aingakrlj 
destitute  of  originating  talent  in  &!l 
matters  relating  to  domestic  I^i^ 
lation. 

This  brief  retrospect  of    the  li- 
beral Cabinets  which  overthrew  usA 
succeeded  Lord  Derby's  Admini>tr&- 
tion,  may  well  suffice  to  content  ooe 
that  the  series  is  at  length  interrupttKi, 
and  that  a  new  set  of  statesmen  haTt 
been  called   to  the   hehu  of  affiiin. 
On   returning  to  office,  the  Cons«-r- 
vative   Ministers  certainly  find   the 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  very  dilfe- 
rent  condition  from   that   In  whieh 
they  left  them.    Within   ^y^e  short 
years  three  wars  have  come  npon  the 
feriUah  empire — ^two  of  them  of  a 
magnitude  never  but  once  before  en- 
countered in  our  history.    A  hundred 
millions  of  additional   debt  or  tax^ 
tion  have  been  thereby  inipoaetl  npoo 
this    country,    and    probably    abt»at 
thirty  millions  upon  the  Govemmeat 
of  India.    Moreover,  when  the  Con- 
servatives returned  to  power,  they 
found    the    Anglo-French    alliance, 
which  they  were  the  chief  means  qI[ 
originating,  and  upon  which   hangs 
the  peace  and  wdfare  of    Europe, 
on  the  eve  of   a  most  threatening 
rupture.      And     besides    all     this, 
within   the  last  six  months  a  ter- 
rible   commercial    crisis — ^the   im^ 
disastrous  on  record — has  swept  over 
the    United    Kingdom,    prostrating 
trade,  ruining  thousands,  and  throw- 
ing myriads  of  the  working  clft<s«s 
out  of  emnloyment.    Both  tlie  Indus- 
tiy  and   the  capital  of   the  countiy 
have  tliereby  experienced  a  severe 
blow.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  wIk-q 
the  late  Ministry  fell,  its  66timat£« 
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»howed  a  deficit  of  two  millions 
sterling,  requiring  to  be  made  up 
)y  extra  taxation  upon  the  incom- 
Tjg  year,  independent  of  the  heavy 
■alling-off  certain  to  be  produced*  in 
he  revenue  by  the  continued  stagna- 
ion  of  trade. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  Conservatives  have  returned  to 
)ower.  The  new  Cabinet,  even  in 
lie  opinion  of  its  opponents,  will  bear 
^ompa^ison  with  any  of  the  present 
jen oration  in  point  of  personal  cha- 
'acter,  homogeneity  of  composition, 
md  administrative  talent.  They  are 
ill  men  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  most 
>f  them  are  remarkable,  even  amongst 
British  statesmen,  for  the  powers  of 
ipplication  and  earnest  energy  of  pur- 
>ose.  Ellenborough,  Stanley,  Disraeli, 
J*akington,  Walpole,  Thesiger,  and 
ritzroy  Kelly,  are  names  more  asso- 
siated  in  public  estimation  with  hard 
vork  and  high  talent  than  any  others 
Q  Parliament;  while  Lord  Malmes- 
)ury's  able  management  of  our  fo- 
eign  affairs  in  1862  has  not  yet  been 
brgotten  by  candid  observers;  and 
^rd  Derby  unites  in  himself  every 
eqaisite  for  commanding  the  regard 
ind  directing  the  energies  of  so  great 
i  party.  These  statesmen  so  com- 
)orted  themselves  when  in  opposi- 
ion,  that  they  now  return  to  power 
vithout  having  displayed  the  slight- 
•st  approach  to  factious  policy  or 
nanoBuvres,  or  having  justly  irritated 
I  single  opponent.  **  Ever  since  the 
lay  that  ihe  late  Grovemment  was 
onned,"  said  Mr.  Horsman,  "the 
»pposition  to  it  has  been  conducted 
vith  a  moderation  and  forbearance 
o  which  I  remember  no  parallel  in 
.11  my  Parliamentary  experience.  I 
lave  a  strong  persuasion,^^  he  added, 
'  that  if  those  on  this  side  of  the 
louse  had  then  been  occupying  the 
)pposition  benches,  a  very  jlifferent 
lourse  would  have  been  pursued. 
rVhen  we  (the  Opposition)  occupied 
hose  benches  before,  we  had  more 
»arty  divisions  in  three  weeks  than 
he  gentlemen  now  in  office  ventured 
►n  in  three  years.*' 

We  believe  the  new  ministry  will 
»btain  what  is  called  a  "  fair  trial.'' 
^ot  that  we  rely  upon  the  voluntary 
Qoderation  fit  the  ex-Ministerial 
ihiefs — ^not  that  we  think  them 
ufficiently    magnanimous    to   copy 


the  example  of  the  Conservatives 
when  in  Opposition, — but  because 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  non- 
Ministerial  portion  of  thd  House  is 
such  as  promises  to  prevent,  for  the 
present,  any  repetition  of  the  disgrace- 
ful coalition- tactics  of  1862.  '  What 
brought  the  Conservatives  into  power 
was  the  simple  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  take  office,  and  no  other  party 
is.  The  ^Liberal  party  at  present  is 
split  up  into  three  distinct  sections, 
each  jealous  or  mistrustful  of  the 
others, — namely,  those  who  follow 
Lord  Palmerston ;  those  who  adhere 
to  Lord  John  Russell;  and  the 
Independent  or  Manchester  party. 
For  three  years  past  the  Palraer- 
stonians  have  been  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  now  that  his  Lordship  has  fallen 
from  office,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  three  Liberal  sections  can  muster 
strongest.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Palmerston's  party  ^s  already 
haff-dissolved ;  certainly  it  no  longer 
exists  as  the  leading  section  of  the 
douse.  This  is  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  but  it  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  times.  In  ordinary  times, 
even  those  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
party  who,  by  voting  against  him, 
placed  him  in  a  rtinority  on  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  would  have  rallied 
to  the  side  of  their  leader  as  soon 
as  the  momentary  cause  of  disagree- 
ment was  withdrawn ;  in  which  case, 
considering  the  powerful  majority 
returned  to  support  him  at  the 
last  Elections,  no  other  person  could 
have  formed  an  Administration 
with  the  least  chance  of  success,  and 
the  Ministerial  crisis  could  only  have 
ended  by  his  Lordship  being  recalled 
to  office.  It  is  alleged  that,  on 
tendering  his  resignation,  the  late 
Premier  had  a  strong  expectation 
that  such  would  be  the  result.  But 
Lord  Palmerston's  party  was  as 
abnormal  in  its  character  as  the 
times  and  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced it  It  included  almost  all  the 
Whigs,  some  of  the  Radicals,  and 
many  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
coalesced  in  support  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston on  the  ground  either  that  he 
was  a  "  safe "  man  in  home  politics, 
or  that  he  was  the  best  upholder  of 
British  interests  abroad;  During 
the    ten   months  which  intervener 
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betwixt  the  Elections  aod  his  fall, 
however,  it  began  to  appear  as  if  his 
Lordship's  policj  in  home  affairs  con- 
sisted simply  in  doing  nothing; 
wlule,  at  the  same  time,  the  dream- 
stances  immediately  preceding  his 
fietll  went  far  to  disenchant  his  sup- 
porters as  to  his  Lordship's  supreme 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  country. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  consider  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  as  an  intentional  desertion  of  the 
national  honour,  but  rather  as  a 
&tal  error  induced  by  preyious 
omissions  of  duty,  and  which  he 
ventured  to  adopt  in  consequence  of 
a  too  great  confidence  in  his  dicta- 
torial power  in  the  House. 

The  fall  of  their  distinguished 
leader  from  office  has  loosened  the 
tie  which  held  together  the  great  but 
heterogeneous  Pidmerston  party.  It 
is  one  thing  to  rilly  round  such  a 
man  when  at  the  helm  of  afiairs ;  it 
is  another  to  adhere  to  him  out  of 
office,  and  when  there  are  no  longer 
pending  any  questions  for  the  con- 
duct of  which  he  is  specially  suited. 
For  half  a  century  of  his  political 
life.  Lord  Palmerston  had  no  follow- 
ing ;  all  at  once,  when  needed,  a  great 
party  gathered  round  him ;  and  now 
again  it  has  begun  to  dissolve.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  played  too  distin- 
guished a  part,  when  Premier,  ever  to 
relapse  into  his  old  condition  of  a 
statesman  without  a  following.  But 
the  Palmerston  party,  as  created  by 
the  elections  of  1857,  is  already  a 
thing  of  the  past  Its  Conservative 
members  have  naturally  rallied  round 
Lord  Derby,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  Liberal  members  will  re- 
turn to  their  old  allegiance  under 
Lord  John  Russell.  And  thus  the 
great  Coalition  Party  of  1855-67  has 
come  to  an  end,  even  as  the  great 
Coalition  Cabinet  of  1858-4  did.  Had 
the  fall  of  the  Palmerston  Mhiistry 
been  accomplished  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  result  would  have  gone  far 
to  consolidate  the  various  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party.  But  the  chief 
agent  in  his  fall  was  Lord  John 
Bussell,  who  signalised  his  opposition 
by  voting  against  the  verv  first  read- 
ing of  the  Conspiracy  Bin, — ^whereas 
the  Conservatives,  anxious  to  avoid 
even  the  semblance  of  faction  on  so 
delicate  and  important  a  question, 


by  their  votes  gave  leave  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  introdnoe  Hie  BiH  It 
was  also  notorious  that,  throvi^lMKit 
the  whole  course  of  Lord  Plaliiicr* 
stones  Administration,  Lord  Job 
Russell  has  been  ever  readj  to  piay 
the  part  of  mischief-maker.  The  r- 
suit  has  been  to  widen  the  bmc^ 
previously  existing  between  these  tvo 
chie&  of  the  Liberal  par^,  aiid  t& 
exasperate  in  no  ordinary  degree  the 
Palmerstonians  against  Lord  Job: 
Russell.  Lord  John  win  nerv 
rest  so  long  aa  Lord  PabnerstiHi 
is  above  him,  while  the  Iiiah  Yif- 
count  will  certainly  not  sobm^ 
tamely  to  be  displaoed  from  hb 
post  of  honour.  It  is  at  presoc 
almost  a  drawn  race  between  than, 
and,  considering  the  advanced  Tean 
of  both,  the  next  heat  must'  de- 
cide. At  present  Lord  Palmeratoc 
holds  the  vantage.  It  is  six  yeas 
since  that  noble  Lord  asserted  hb 
independence  and  '*tnok  up  ti» 
running^'  against  Lord  John,  sihj 
during  the  last  three  years  he  has 
completely  distanced  his  rival.  Lord 
John,  in  fact,  has  of  late  years  beea 
^^  nowhere."  It  was  only  after  ui 
unparalleledly  long  career  in  ofiSoe  ths: 
Henry  Temple  rose  into  notice,  tac 
ultimately  won  the  Preniiershi{k,— 
frx)m  which,  after  a  reign  almo< 
dictatorial,  he  has  just  fidlen.  The 
"  scion  of  the  housA  of  BedfiMrd,"^  ot 
the  other  hand,  emerged  suddenly  into 
an  amazing  popularity,  and  readud 
the  highest  honours  earlier  than  his 
present  rival ;  but  for  a  good  manj 
years  his  reputation  has  b^n  stea^T 
sinking.  Whatever  scintillatioii  <^ 
success  may  yet  possibly  be  in  stun 
for  Lord  John  Russell,  it  is  evident 
that  his  star  has  long  passed  d» 
zenith.  Sir  Robert  Peel  latterly 
eclipsed  him  even  in  the  estimal»m 
of  the  multitude,  and,  though  dc« 
in  the  Ministry,  was  more  regarded 
than  the  Minister  himself.  Sir  B<> 
berths  premature  death  alone  saved 
Lord  cfohn  from  a  coup  de  ffraee  tf 
his  hand ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  great 
Conservative  chief  passed  from  the 
scene,  than  Lord  Palmerston  begas 
to  make  his  influence  felt,  and,  &st 
rebelling  against  Lord  John's  views 
of  foreign  affairs,  finally  upset  his 
Cabinet  on  the  Militia  ouestion.  On 
the  installation  of  the  Coalition  Ca- 
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anet,  Lord  John  was  forced  to  be- 
ome  *^tbe  subordinate  of  a  snbor- 
linate;^*  and  thongh  he  teipporarily 
ose  to  be  simply  a  subordinate,  it  was 
»nl7  to  fall  out  of  office  altogether.  In 
ruth,  for  several  years  past,  the  old 
thief  of  Reform  has  found  himself 
rery  much  in  the  shade.  Supplanted 
Q  office  by  the  Conservatives  in  1862 
—afterwards  appropriated  by,  and 
ignring  insignificantly  in,  the  ill- 
tarred  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen — 
lext  failing  at  Vienna,  and  compelled 

0  relinquish  in  unusual  humiliation 
lis  shadowy  position  in  Lord  Pal- 
nerston's  Government — ^the  once 
amous  "  sdon  of  the  House  of  Bed- 
brd  ^'  has  for  the  last  three  years  found 
limself  entirely  out  of  office,  even 
hough  his  own  party  be  in  power — 
dmost  without  a  following  of  his 
)wn — ^and  beholding  the  Liberal 
>arty  and  press  rallying  in  support 
)f  a  statesman,  now  his  successful^ 
4val,  but  formerly  a  subordinate/ 
vhom  he  ejected  from  office.  Such 
ire  the  ups  and  downs  of  political 
ife.  But  the  last  quality  tnat  will 
)e  quenched  in  Lord  John  Russell 
s  his  ambition.  To  end  as  he  is — 
mt  of  office,  without  popularity, 
md  without  a  party — ^having,  so  &r 
it  least  as  externals  go,  lost  all  that 
)olitical  good  fortune  once  so  richly 
ihowered  upon  him,  would  be  a  deep 
lumiliation.    It  is  the  last  chapter  of 

1  man^s  life  that  stamps  the  reputa- 
;ion  of  the  whole.  Posterity  gene- 
-ally  judges  by  the  last  scene.  If  it 
>e  a  lailure,  then  the  inference  is  not 
mnatural  that  former  success  was 
>ut  superficial — due  more  to  fortu- 
late  circumstances  than  to  the  native 
ibility  of  the  man.  Lord  John  Rus* 
)ell  does  not  wish  to  be  so  thought  of. 
[t  will  not  be  for  want  of  bold  effort 
)n  his  part  if  he  end  his  career  in  his 
^resent  fallen  state.  Dum  vita  est 
rpee.  Parliamentary  Reform — ^the 
|uestion  which  first  raised  his  I^rd- 
;hip  to  popularity  and  power — ^is 
igain  about  to  be  the  question  of  tlie 
lay;  and  very  probably  he  looks 
'orward  to  it  as  a  means  of  retrieving 
lis  fallen  reputation,  and  of  enabling 
iim  to  close  his  career  in  a  position 
^vortby  of  his  early  fortunes.  It  is 
latnral  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
revive  his  faded  honours  by  means 
)f  the  question  which  formerly  made 


him  master  of  the  position.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  truth — ^not  much  re- 
marked, perhaps,  but  sufficiently  pa- 
tent in  its  operation — that  the  same 
tMng,  done  in  the  same  way,  but  at 
a  different  time,  almost  never  pro- 
duces the  same  effect;  and  that  he 
who  tries  to  revive  his  popularity 
by  simply  copying  the  conduct  which 
first  gave  it  to  him  many  years  be- 
fore, places  his  confidence  in  a  broken 
reed.  The  traditions  of  1832  ai« 
quite  out  of  place  in  1858 :  and  when 
the  real  tug  of  war  does  come  on  the 
Reform  question,  we  think  that  the 
palm  of  victory  wiU  rest  with  younger 
men,  unbonded  by  Whig  traditions, 
and  who,  looking  frankly  at  the  facts 
of  the  question,  resolve  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  ana 
in  a  periect  spirit  of  fair  play  to  ail 
classes  and  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

So  stand  the  divided  forces  of  the 
Liberals.  .  The  Russellites  look  upon 
Palmerston  as  something  very  like  a 
charlatan  and  traitor;' and  the  Pal- 
merstonians  regard  Lord  John  as  a 
mischievous  meddler  and  demagogic 
intriguer.  Lord  Palmerston's  party 
is  that  which  is  least  removed  from 
the  Conservatives,  so  far  as  political 
principle  is  concerned  *,  while  Lord 
John  Russell  is  every  session  drawing 
nearer  to  the  Radicals,  and  perhaps 
hopes  to  appear  once  more  as  Premier, 
supported  by  Sir  Jam^s  Graham  and 
Mr.  Cobden.  The  great  motive  on 
his  Lordship's  part  for  his  divergence 
towards  revolutionary  democracy  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain 
in  the  other  direction,  owing  to  the 
ground  being  already  occupied  by 
L^rd  Palmerston.  The  greater  part 
of  Ae  "old  Whigs"— -who  form  the 
most  respectable  and  cautious,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  cliquish  section 
of  the  Liberal  party — adhere  to  Lord 
Palmerston :  and  hence  Lord  John 
Russell  can  best  look  for  recruits  on 
the  other  side,  by  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  Manchester  party,  so 
(&  as  he  can  do  so  without  entirely 
alienating  the  support  of  the  Whigs. 
The  Manchester  party,  however,  are 
decidedly  in  a  coy  mood.  The  schism 
between  the  Russellites  and  Palmer- 
stonians  has  raised  this  section  of  the 
House  into  importance,  and  they  will 
not  give  their  alliance  without  ezac 
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ing  its  foil  yalne.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  trade  npon  the  exigencies 
of  the  two  other  sections  of  the  Li- 
beral party,  especially  of  the  Rnssell- 
ites,  who  are  more  liKely  to  acquiesce 
rn  thoir  terms.  They  see  in  the  pre- 
sent dilemma  an  opportunity  of  bend- 
ing one  or  both  of  the  other  Liberal 
sections  to  tht^ir  views ;  and,  till  this 
take  place,  will  help  to  place  neither 
in  power.  The  Mancnester  party 
bate  Lord  Palmerston  above  any  man 
in  the  House,  and  will  be  especially 
loth  to  support  any  move  made  by 
the  ex-Premier  to  replace  himself  in 
power.  With  an  opposition  so  di- 
vided, and  public  feeling  compara- 
tively neutral,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  the  Conservative  Government  ob- 
taining a  fair  trial.  The  country  at 
present  cares  little  whether  the 
Ministry  be  Whig  or  Troy.  What  it 
especially  desiderates  is,  that  the 
Ministry  be  able  and  energetic  in 
their  work ;  and  as  the  new  Cabinet 
contains  immeasurably  more  ability 
of  every  kind  than  its  predecessor, 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  public  will 
be  disappointed  by  the  fruit  of  their 
labours. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  new  Cabi- 
net have  made  a  good  commencement. 
They  saoceeded  to  of5ce  at  a  time 
when  the  temper  of  the  House  was  ex- 
ceedingly irritable,  and  disposed  to  be 
unusually  exijcting.  The  new  Minis- 
ters have  met  this  mood  with  most  per- 
fect frankness.  Diplomatic  documents 
have  been  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
tlie  information  of  the  House,  and 
explanations  have  been  made  and 
answt^rs  given  on  all  subjects,  in  a 
manner  which  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  dictatorial  spirit  of  the.  late 
Premier,  who  never  gave  any  explana- 
tions which  he  could  withhold,  and 
who  rejoiced  to  snub  and  "  put  down" 
all  troublesome  interrogators  of 
ministerial  policy.  And  conjoined 
with  this  franlmess  and  courtesy 
to  the  House,  the  measures  of 
the  new  Cabinet  in  those  delicate 
foreign  questions  which  at  present 
engage  so  much  attention,  have 
been  so  active  and  so  judicious, 
that  each  new  reply  by  Ministers  has 
tended  to  increase  the  satisfEU^tion  of 
the  House,  from  the  proofs  thereby 
afforded  of  the  singular  success  which 
is  attending  their  efforts.    In  fact, 


they  have  out  the  grotind  from  imfe 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  very  qnarta 
where  his  reputation  stood  stron^Ht 
Alike  in  the  Refugee  question  tin 
case  of  the  "  Cagliari,"  and  tlie  Pa^ 
port  3y8tem,  the  new  Ministrr  htn 
won  very  marked  triumphs  over  tkor 
predecessors — and  that  almo«t  in- 
stantaneously. Indeed,  jndging  lie- 
fore  the  event,  we  shonld  have  hdd 
that  so  much  success,  within  so  eta 
a  time,  was  impossible ;  and  that  » 
great  a  change  for  the  better  hs 
been  already  accomplished  io  ea^ 
and  all  of  uiose  questions  sinee  tbe 
fall  of  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  notsUe 
proof  of  the  rare  diligence  as  well  s 
judgment  witb  which  the  new  Minis- 
try have  commenced  their  career. 
The  country  will  soon  be  convinoed 
that  the  Conservative  statesmen  ire 
bent  on  doing  their  work  eoergeii- 
cally,  thoroughly,  and  well ;  and  thai, 
besides  more  weighty  and  ambitioos 
measures,  numerous*  improvement 
will\it  the  same  time  be  effected  in 
le*is  prominent  departments  of  d« 

Snblic  service,  which  the  Liberal 
[inisters  were  contented  to  leave  im- 
reformed.  Although  the  pressing  que- 
tions  of  the  refogees,  the  "  Cagliari," 
and  the  passport  system,  might  hi^e 
sufficed  to  absorb  tiie  attention  of 
a  Ministry  newly  installed,  Lord 
Derby's  Government  have  alrea^J 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Consular  service — a  raoit 
important  branch  of  our  foreign  ad- 
ministration, from  which  hitherto 
the  country  has  not  derived  proper 
valne. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  not  make  the  feet 
of  one  of  its  departments  being  rerr 
busy  an  excuse  for  all  the  others 
standing  still.  And  although  foreign 
politics  are  still  complicated  by  seve- 
ral questions  requiring  delicate  hand- 
ling, and  more  nearly  afPecting  ^tal 
interests  than  may  be  commooiT 
supposed, — though  the  India  Bill 
makes  another  large  demand  npoo 
the  attention  of  the  Govemment.- 
and  though  the  Budget,  which  the 
new  Ministers  will  not  take  seoowi- 
hand,  has  aU  to  be  revised  and  re- 
cast— nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
the  wide  field  of  Law  Reform  will 
immediately  be  entered  npon,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  reaoltB  to  the 
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commmuty.  The  Tranflfer  of  Land 
—the  Bankruptcy  Law — and  some 
other  portions  of  onr  legal  system, 
will  be  comprehensiyely  dealt  with, 
wiUi  the  view  of  improving  the  law, 
and  lessening  the  extortionate  ex- 
pense with  which  such  legal  pro- 
cesses are  at  present  attended.  Lord 
CWmsford  in  thp  Lords,  and  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  in  the  Commons,  are 
guarantees  that  this  important  work 
will  be  ably  done ;  and  we  are  con- 
yinoed  that  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  whose  pre-eminent  legal 
abilitdes  are  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  in  his  own  country,  will  prove 
a  worthy  compeer  for  these  Eng- 
lish lawyers  in  the  comprehensive 
reforms  which  they  have  so  much  at 
heart  That  veteran  and  distingnish- 
ed  law-reformer.  Lord  St.  Leonardos, 
though  not  in  tne  Cabinet,  will  con- 
tinue his  important  task  of  remodel- 
ling the  defective  parts  of  the  Statute- 
book,  and  his  measures  will  receive 
every  support  from  the  Government 
Lastly  comes  the  great  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  new  Cabinet 
should  ledslate  on  the  subject  this 
sesdon.  Indeed  it  was  reckoned 
extremely  doubtful  by  many  even  of 
the  liberals,  if  the  late  Premier 
would  not  have  evaded  the  question 
for  another  year.  But  as  sure  as 
next  year  comes  round,  if  the  Con- 
servatives are  then  in  office,  a  Re- 
form Bill  will  be  introduced,  and 
proceeded  with  in  earnest  It  will 
not  be,  like  Lord  John's  bilk,  a  mere 
toy  or  decoy  to  keep  dangling  before 
the  eyes  or  the  public;  it  will  not 
be,  like  his,  a  measure  introduced 
only  to  be  withdrawn  and  re-with- 
drawn. It  will  be  got  up  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way,  and  will  be  proceeded 
with  in  an  earnest  and  business- 
like manner.  Since  Parliament 
has  again  and  &fgiin  declared  that 
a  new  Reform  jBill  ought  to  be 
introduced,  the  country  will  find 
that  the  Conservatives  are  not  the 
worst  hands  to  which  the  task  can 
be  intrusted.  On  this  subject  we 
need  to  make  no  recantation  of 
opinion.  What  we  say  in  1858,  with 
our  party  in  office,  we  said  in  1856 


when  the  Conservatives  were  in  op- 
position. **  The  maxim  of  Conserva- 
tism," as  we  then  said,  "  is  not  that 
changes  shall  not  be  made  at  all,  but 
that  they  shall  not  be  made  prema- 
turely. . .  A  Conserv/itive^s  ^rindple^ 
do  not  debar  him  frx)m  putting  forth 
his  hands  to  modify  at  times  the 
governmental  fabric.  On  the  con- 
trary, Pitt  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  project  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
at  a  time  when  the  Whig  oligarchs 
had  no  relish  for  the  change;  audit 
^as  only  when  they  found  them- 
selves wholly  excluded  from  office 
that  the  descendants  of  the  latter, 
as  a  means  of  regaining  public  fa- 
vour, took  up  the  prqject  which  the 
outburst  of  the  revolutionary  war 
had  caused  the  great  Conservative 
statesman  to  postpone.  We  think 
the  Conservatives  erred  in  1830,  in 
resisting  aU  Reform ;  for  by  so  doing 
they  left  the  country  no  choice  be- 
tween adopting  the  crude  measures 
of  the  Liberals,  or  declaring  that  it 
wished  no  reform  at  all.  Assuredly 
Pitt  would  not  have  so  acted."* 
And  assuredly  the  Conservatives,  if 
they  remain  in  office,  will  not  so  act 
now.  On  other  points  also  we  have 
simply  to  repeat  tJie  programme  of 
Conservative  policy  which  we  for- 
merly gave:  "  A  Conservative  may 
advocate  education  as  well  as  a 
Liberal ;  indeed.  Sir  John  Pakington 
is  now  facile  prineepe  in  this  diffi- 
oult  but  important  department  of 
statesmanship.  A  Conservative  may 
advocate  legal  reform  as  well  as 
a  liberal,  and  has  done  it  better. 
He  may  support  the  Protestant 
character  of  our  institutions  as 
well  as  a  liberal,  and  for  a  long 
time  past  has  done  it  better.  He 
may  advocate  commercial  reform, 
and  did  so  earlier  and  better  than 
the  Liberals.  Indeed,  what  names 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Liberal 
Ministers  that  will  match  as  com- 
mercial reformers  with  (those  of  Pitt, 
HuskisBon,  and  *Peel?  In  these 
various  departments  of  legislation, 
the  Conservative  walks  as  boldly  on, 
and  has  distinguished  himself  fully 
more  than  his  liberal  riviUs."t 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 


•  "The  Political  Lull,"  Dec.  1866,  p.  744-6. 
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desire  of  the  Opporition  leaden  is  to 
set  the  new  Miaistiy  turned  out  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  ex-Ministerial 
ohiefe,  whether  of  the  Pahnerston 
or  Bossell  sect,  will  be  bent  npon 
nipping  in  the  bnd  the  develop- 
ment of  their  rivals'  policv,  from 
a  well-founded  dread  lest  the  num- 
ber, oomprehensiveness,  and  abilil^ 
of  the  measures  of  the  new  Cabi- 
net should  quite  eclipse  the  feeble 
and  all  but  barren  sessions  of  the  re- 
cent Liberal  regime.  This  was  th| 
tactics  of  the  Opposition  in  1852,  ana 
there  is  much  greater  motive  for  them 
to  repeat  these  tactics  now.  But  can 
they?  We  do  not  believe  it.  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  the  ex-Minis- 
terial chiera  will  obtain  sufficient  sap- 
port  from  the  House  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  such  fiwtious  designs. 
The  Conservatives  succeeded  to  office 


simply  by  the  &ilure  of  thdr  ifnlr, 
and  after  a  career  in  Opposition  non 
free  from  factious  courses  than  wj 
five  sessions  of  Parliament  that  tits 
present  generation  has  witonnd. 
Lord  Derby  has  formed  his  Ifisistrx 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  seeorisg 
the  most  efficient  men ;  and  inpcRBt 
of  talent  and  administrative  BJdHit 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
very  best  of  its  predeceason.  te 
members  are  in  earnest,  fully  oompe- 
tent  for  their  work,  and  be&t  npon 
accomplishing  it.  They  mU  aooom- 
plish  it,  if  the  House  give  them  the 
opportunity.  Difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  they  certainly  have  to  eo- 
coanter;  but  we  confidently  bcfiero 
they  Vill  trixmiph  over  them,  sod 
that  the  House  will  support  them 
with  that  "constitutional"  m^'ority 
to  which  they  are  so  amply  entitled. 
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FOOD    AND   DRINK. 


FA&T  m. 


Mak  is,  with  but  slight  exaggera- 
tion, said  to  be  oinoivorous ;  and  if 
he  does  not  eat  of  all  things,  he  eats 
60  multifariously  that  our  limits 
would  be  insuffioient  to  include  even 
a  superficial  account  of  all  the  sub- 
stances employed  by  him  as  Food. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  to 
let  attention  fall  on  the  principal 
groups. 

Meats, — ^It  is  superfluous  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  most 
herbivora,  both  wild  and  domestic^ 
id  both  agreeable  and  nutritious; 
even  the  advocates  of  a  purely  vege- 
table diet  do  not  dispute  the  flavour 
or  the  potency  of  flesh,  whatever  con- 
sequences they  may  attribute  to 
the  eating  of  it.  It  contains  some 
of  the  chief  alimentary  principles; 
namely,  albumen,  fibrine,  fat,  gela^ 
tine,  water,  salts,  and  osmaaome. 
The  last  named,  is  a  substance  of 
reddish-brown  colour,  having  the 
siucU  and  flavour  of  soup  (whence 
the  name — dtffwy,  smell,  and  fwjuoj, 
soup);  it  varies  in  various  animals, 
increasing  with  their  age.  It  is  this 
osmazome,  developed  during  the  culi- 
nary process,  which  gives  the  cha-, 
raoteristic  taste  to  beef,  mutton,  goat- 
flesh,  and  birds.  The  flesh  of  yoang 
animals  is  tenderer  than  that  of 
adults ;  and  tenderness  is  one  miality 
which  favours  digestibility.    ]Never- 
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tbeless  we  shall  err  if,  fixing  our  at- 
tention on  this  one  quality,  we  as- 
sume that  the  flesh  of  ^oung  animals 
is  always  more  digestible  than  that 
of  adults  ;  we  shall  find  veal  to  be 
less  so  than  beef,  and  chicken  less  so 
than  beef.  The  reason  given  for  the 
first  of  these  exceptions  is,  that  veal 
has  less  of  the  peculiar  aroma  de- 
veloped in  cooking;  the  reason  given 
for  the  second  is,  that  the  texture  of 
chicken  is  closer  than  that  of  beef, 
and,  being  closer,  is  lees  readily  acted 
on  by  the  gastric  juice.  Every  oqe 
knows  that  veal  is  not  very  diges- 
tible, and  is  always  shunned  by  the 
dyspeptic.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  chicken  being  less  digestible 
than  beef^  it  is  more  suitable  for  a 
delicate  stomach,  and  will  be  assimi- 
lated when  beef,  or  other  meat,  would 
not  remain  in  the  stomach, — an  ex- 
ample which  shows  us  that  even  the 
rule  of  nutritive  value  being  deter- 
mined in  a  great  measure  by  diges- 
tibility is  not  absolute  ;  and  which 
further  shows  how  cautious  we  should 
be  in  relying  upon  general  rules  in 
cases  so  complex. 

The  age  of  animals  is  very  im- 
portant. Thus  the  flesh  of  the  kid 
is  very  agreeable ;  but  as  the  kid  ap- 
proaches the  adult  period,  there  is  so 
pronounced  an  odour  developed  from 
the  hircio  acid  in  its  fat,  that  the 
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flesh  becomes  uneatable.  Whereas 
the  ox  or  cow,  fattened  for  two 
years  after  reaching  full  growth, 
have  acquired  the  perfection  of  their 
aroma  and  sapid  qaalities.  The  dif- 
ference between  lamb  and  mutton  is 
very  marked,  especially  in  their  fat, 
that  of  the  latter  containing  more 
fatty  acid,  and  being  to  many 
stomachs  quite  intolerable.  Great 
also  .  is  the  difference  effected  by 
CQpking.  When  meat  is  roasted,  the 
outer  layer  of  its  albumen  is  coagu- 
lated, and  thus  a  barrier  is  formed 
which  prevents  the  exit  of  all  that 
is  fluid ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  con- 
verted into  gelatine  in  a  form  ready 
for  solution ;  the  fat  is  melted  out  of 
the  cells.  In  rapid  boiling,  a  some- 
what similar  result  is  seen,  except 
that  the  albumen  becomes  less 
soluble.  Slow  boiling  extracts  all  the 
Joices  in  the  form  of  soup,  leaving  a 
stringy  mass  of  flesh  behind.  Baking 
exerts  some  unexplained  influence  on 
the  meat,  which  renders  it  both  less 
agreeable  and  less  digestible. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  dra^vn  up  tables 
of  the  comparative  digestibility  of 
various  substances,  to  which  suc- 
ceeding writers  have  referred,  with- 
out always  perceiving  that  Dr.  Beau- 
mont's oixservations,  being  copflned 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  only  one  part  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  do  not  throw  any  light 
upon  what  takes  place  in  the  intes- 
tines— ^by  far  the  more  important  part 
of  ^the  process — and  can  only  have  a 
limited  value,  because  they  can  only 
apply  to  those  substances  which  are 
in  any  degree  influenced  by  the 
gastric  juice.  Bearing  this  in  mind 
and  accepting  the  following  figures 
as  indications  only,  they  will  be  found 
useful — 

Hour.  Min. 

Venison,  steak,  broiled,  requires  1  S6 

Pig,  sucking,  roasted,   .         "  2  80 

Lamb,  fresh,  broiled,    .        "  2  80 

Beef,  with  salt  only,  boiled,  "  2  46 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  roasted,      **  8  0 
Beef-steak,  roasted,      .        ''SO 

Pork,  recently  salted,  raw,    •*  8  0 

Pork,recently  8alted,stewed,"  3  0 

Mutton,  fresh,  boiled,  .        '<  8  0 

Pork,recently8alted,broiled'*  8  16 

Pork  steak,  broiled,      .         "  8  16 

Mutton,  fresh,  roasted,  "  8  16 

Be6f,freah,lean,dry,roa8tedf  "  8  80 


Beef,with  mustard,Ac.,boiled  **  S  vO 
Beef.with  mustard,  dc,fried,  •  4  0 
Veal,  fresh,  broiled,  "40 

Beef;  old,  hard,  salted,boiled,  "  4  IS 
Veal,  fresh,  fried,  .  .  «  4  SO 
Pork,  fat  and  lean,  roasted,  "  5  15 
As  may  be  expected,  the  flesh  of 
different  parts  has  different  quali- 
ties ;  the  breast  of  birds,  «iti  its 
pectoral  muscles,  which  move  the 
wings,  is  tenderer  than  that  of  the 
legs  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  legs,  when 
the  birds  are  young,  is  more  joicj 
and  savoury  than  that  of  the  wiiig«: 
and  in  the  woodcock,  old  or  jovms^ 
the  legs  are  always  preferred,  wbik 
in  the  partridge  it  is  tilie  wings.  The 
flesh  of  game  is  richer  in  osmaaome 
than  that  of  domestic  birds ;  and 
when  the  bird  has  been  kept  till  it  is 
^^  high,"  it  has,  especially  in  the  back, 
an  aromatic  bitter  flavour  very  ac- 
ceptable to  epicures,  but  very  juatge- 
ous  to  unsophisticated  palates.  The 
flesh  of  all  water-fowl,  especiaDy  the 
goose,  is  penetrated  with  fat,whidi 
often  becomes  rancid  and  *'  fishy  :*^ 
this  renders  the  goose  so  notori- 
ous an  offender,  that  he  has  to  be 
"  qualified  by  a  little  brandy,  enphu- 
istically  styled  "Latin  for  gooee."* 
Dr.  Beaumont  found  no  difference 
between  the  digestibility  (in  the 
stomach)  of  roast  goose  and  roast 
turkey,  both  requiring  two  hours  and 
a  half;  but  we  mu!$t  remember  that 
the  fats  are  not  digested  at  all  in  tiie 
stomach,  and  it  is  on  the  fleits  that 
the  real  difference  between  goose  and 
turkey  depends.  Turkey,  roasted, 
requires  two  hours  and  a  half  fcr 
digestion ;  fowl,  roasted,  fbnr  hours, 
and  ducks  the  same. 

Besides  the  meat  (muscle)  there 
are  the  brains,  livers,  kidnevs,  and 
sweetbread  of  various  auimaJs.  On 
account  of  the  fat  and  oil  contained  in 
brain  and  liver,  they  are  unsuitable 
for  delicate  stomachs,  especially  when 
fried.  Kidneys  are  very  tough,  and 
difficult  of  digestion.  Sweetbread 
forms  a  favourite  food  with  convales- 
cents, when  plainly  dressed ;  its  com- 
position in  100  parts  is  as  follows — 
Albumen,  .  .  .  14.00 
Osmazome,      .        .        .  1.65 

Gelatioe,  .         .        .  6.00 

Animal  fat,     .         .        .  0.30 

Margaric  acid,*       .        .  0.05 


♦  Margaric  acid  is  one  of  the  fiatty  acids,  and  is  produced  by  the  saponification 
of  margarin,  a  pearly  &t  found  in  ohve  oil,  goose  grease,  and  human  UL 
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Fibrine,        ....        8.00 
Water,  ....      70.00 

100.00 
An  excellent  food,  too  much  neglect- 
ed, is  Tripe,  -which  is  simply  the 
stomachs  of  ruminant  animtds.  As 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  albu- 
inen  and  fibrine,  and  requires  not 
more  than  one  hour  for  its  digestion 
in  the  stomach,  we  see  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  practice  popular  in  many 
families,  of  having  Tripe  for  supper. 
There  is  no  nightmare  in  it. 

JBbrse'JUsh.-^A  Frenchman  was  one 
day  blandly  remonstrating  against 
the  superci&ous  scorn  expressed  by 
Englishmen  for  the  beef  of  France, 
which  he,  for  his  part,  did  not  find  so 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  ^^  I  have 
been  two  times  in  England,"  he  re- 
marked, "but  I  nev^re  find  the  bif 
so  Buperieur  to  ours.  I  find  it  vary 
oonveenient  that  they  briog  it  yon  on 
leetle  pieces  of  stick,  for  one  penny, 
but  I  do  not  find  the  bif  superieur." 
On  hearing  this,  the  Englishman,  red 
vri th  astonishment,  exclaimed,  "  Good 
God,  sir !  you  have  been  eating  cat^s 
meat."*  It  is  very  true,  he  ?iad 
been  eating  cat's  meat;  but  had  he 
not  at  the  same  time  been  eating  meat 
as  succulent,  savoury,  and  wholesome 
as  the  marbled  beef  of  which  the 
Briton  is  so  proud?  Let  the  resonant 
shouts  of  laughter  subside  a  little, 
and  while  you  are  wiping  the  tears 
from  your  eyes,  listen  to  the  very 
serious  exposition  we  shall  make  of 
the  agreeable  and  nutritive  qualities 
of  horse-fiesh.  We  are  not  going  to 
press  into  the  service  of  our  argu- 
ment the  immense  mass  of  evidence 
collected  by  M.  Isidore  Geofiroy  St. 
Hilaire,t  respecting  the  tribes  and 
nations  which  habitually  dine  ofiP 
horses ;  nor  will  we  lay  much  stress 
on  the  fact,  that  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  the  carnivora  are  habitually 
fed  on  horse-fiesh,  which  keeps  them 
healthy  in  spite  of  many  unfavour- 
able conditions.  The  sceptic  might 
not  unreasonably  ask  whether  our 
digestive  power  be  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  lion ;  and  h^  would  re- 
mark that  the  condor  is  known  to 
devour,  with  relish,  food  which  Mr. 


Brown  would  sturdily  reftise.  Un- 
happily no  dietetic  rules  for  men  can 
be  deduced  from  condors  and  lions  I 
We  must  rely  on  the  experience  of 
human  stomachs.  Nor  is  this  ex- 
perience wanting.  Without  alluding 
to  the  rumours  which  attribute  to 
the  Paris  restaurateurs  a  liberal 
employment  of  horse-flesh  among 
theiT  Jileta  de  hm/f^  M.  St.  Hilaire 
collects  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence 
to  show  that  horses  have  Ken  eaten 
in  abundance,  and*  without  suspicion, 
as  without  evil  consequences.  Hu- 
zard,  the  celebrated  veterinary  sur- 
geon, records,  that  during  the  Revolu- 
tion the  population  of  Paris  was  fed 
for  six  months  on  horse-flesh.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  beef  was  known 
to  be  that  of  horses,  some  complaints 
were  made ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
strong  prejudices,  and  the  terrors  such 
a  discovery  raised,  no  single  case  of 
illness  was  attributable  to  this  food. 
Larrey,  the  great  army  surgeon, 
declares  that  on  very  many  occasions 
during  the  campaigns,  he  administer- 
ed horse-flesh  to  the  soldiers,  and 
what  is  more,  he  administered  it  to 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Instead  of 
finding  it  injurious,  he  found  it 
powerfully  contributed  to  their  con- 
valescence, and  drove  away  a  scor- 
butic epidemic.  Other  testimony  is 
cited,  and  M.  St.  Hilaire  feels  himself 
abundantly  authorised  to  declare 
that  horse-flesh  is  as  wholesome  and 
nutritious  as  ox-flesh. 

Is  horse-flesh  as  palatable  as  it  is 
wholesome?  Little  will  it  avail  to 
recount  how  there  are  tribes  of  hip- 
pophagists,  or  how  soldiers  during  a 
campaign,  and  citizens  during  a  siege, 
have  freely  eaten  of  the  Jilet  de  che' 
val:  under  such  extremities  an  old 
shoe  has  not  been  despised,  which  is 
nevertheless  not  generally  considered 
a  toothsome  morsel.  Feeling  the 
necessity  of  having  this  point  defini- 
tively settled,  the  advocates  of  horse- 
flesh have  given  banquets,  both  in 
Germany  and  France,  at  which  the 
comparative  merits  of  hofses,  cows, 
and  oxen  were  appreciated.  In 
1826  the  Prefect  of  Police  chose  a 
commission  of  eminent  men  to  in- 
quire into  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
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taken  from  horses  which  had  died, 
or  had  been  recently  killed,  in  Paris 
and  its  environs.  These  commission- 
ers all  shared  the  general  prejudice ; 
vet  in  their  report  they  avowed  that 
''^  we  cannot  but  admit  this  meat  to 
be  very  good  and  very  savoury ;  se- 
veral members  of  the  commission 
have  eaten  it,  and  could  not  detect 
any  sensible  difference  between  it 
and  beef."  Tn  1841,  horse-flesh  was 
openly  adopted  at  Ochsenhausen 
(what  irony  in  this  name  I)  and 
w  urtemberg,  at  both  of  which  places 
it  continues  to  be  publicly  sold,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police ;  and 
five  or  six  horses  are  weekly  brought 
to  market.  A  large  quantity  is  also 
sold  at  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In 
1842,  a  banquet,  at  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  assisted,  inaugu- 
rated its  public  use  at  Eonigsbaden, 
near  Stuttgard.  In  1846  the  police 
of  Baden  authorised  its  public  sale ; 
and  Schaffhausen  followed  the  ex- 
ample. In  1847,  Weimar  and  Det- 
mold  witnessed  public  banquets  of 
the  hippophagists,  which  went  off 
with  iclat;  in  Karlsbad  and  its  en- 
virons the  new  beef  came  into  gene- 
ral use;  and  at  Zittau  two  hundred 
horses  are  eaten  annually.  The  in- 
novation gained  ground  rapidly,  and 
the  public  sale  of  horse-flesh  is  now 
general  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 
In  1853,  Berlin  counted  no  less  tlian 
five  slaughter-houses,  where  three 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  were  sold. 
In  Vienna,  during  the  same  year, 
there  was  a  riot  to  prevent  one  of 
these  banquets;  yet,  in  1854,  such 
progress  had  been  made  in  public 
opinion  that  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds^  weight  were  sold  in  a  fort- 
night, and  now  at  least  ten  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  are  hippophagists. 

These  facts  are  very  striking. 
When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  strong  is  prejudice,  and,  on  the 
other,  how  unreasoning  the  stomach, 
we  must  admit  that  horse-flesh  could 
only  gain  acceptance  in  virtue  of  its 
positive  excellence.  Nor  will  it  suf- 
fice to  meet  these  facts  with  a  sar- 
casm on  German  beef,  in  comparison 
with  which  horse-fiesh  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hold  no  dishonourable  rank : 
we  have  the  testimony  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and  Phil- 
Uppers,  invited  expressly  to  pronounce 


judgment,  and  proved,  on  trial,  ina- 
pable  of  distinguishing  horse-kd 
from  ox-beef.  M.  Renault,  the  direcy 
tor  of  the  great  veterinary  eduMl  s: 
Alfort,  had  a  horse  brought  to  the 
establishment  with  an  incurable  pa- 
ralysis. It  was  killed ;  and  th^e 
days  afterwards,  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  eleven  guests  were  invitee 
to  dine  off  it :  they  were  phyadsEN 
journalists,  veterinary  surgeooa,  an! 
employes  of  the  Government.  Si«ie 
by  side  were  dishes  prepared  by  tk 
same  cook,  in  precisely  similar  mic- 
ner,  consisting  of  similar  parts  of  t^ 
meat  from  this  horse,  and  from  sn  a 
of  good  quality.  The  horse-soup  wt 
fianked  by  an  ox-soap,  the  himiUi  ^ 
horse  by  a  houUli  of  beef,  the  fM 
of  roast-beef  by  a  fillet  of  roast-hor% 
The  guests  unanimotuly  pronoanced 
in  favour  of  the  horse-soup;  tk 
houilli^  on  the  contrary,  they  thoagut 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ox,  thoc^ 
superior  to  ordinary  beef,  decid- 
edly so  to  cow-beef.  The  roast  filfct, 
again,  seemed  to  them  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  horse.  Similar  ei- 
perimeots  have  been  subsequentiy 
repeated  in  Paris  and  the  prorinoe, 
under  varying  conditions :  the  gDe»t» 
have  sometimes  been  informed  whai 
they  were  going  te  eat;  sometime 
they  have  been  totally  unsuspectii^; 
and  sometimes  they  have  been  sitnpiT 
told  that  they  were  going  to  esi 
something  quite  novel.  Yet  in  ererr 
case  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

It  is  on  this  evidence  that  M.  Si 
Hilaire  calls  upon  the  French  people 
to  turn  their  serious  attention  to  the 
immense  mass  of  excellent  animal 
food  which  lies  within  tiheir  reach, 
and  which  they  annually  suffer  U) 
waste,  merely  because  of  an  ab^iiri 
prejudice.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
overcome  a  prejudice,  no  array  o! 
ignorance  can  prevent  the  establisl- 
ment  of  a  truth  which  is  at  ooce 
easily  demonstrable  and  immediate- 
ly beneficial.  Pr^udice  may  rej««^ 
horse-flesh,  as  it  long  rejected  tea 
and  potatoes,  the  latter  of  wfiict, 
Montaigne  tells  us,  excited  VeiUyjM- 
ment  et  le  degoHty  but  has  neverthe- 
less become  European  food.  If  horses 
are  eaten,  why  not  donkeys?  The 
Greeks  ate  donkeys,  and  we  mi^ 
suppose  they  had  their  reasons  for 
it.  Has  any  modem  stomach  been 
courageous  enough  to  try  ? 
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I^h  is  largely  eaten  by  all  classes, 
ind  is  certainly  nutritious.  Great  dif- 
erences  are  noticeable  in  tbe  different 
nnds.  Many  have  large  quantities  of 
\\\ — as  the  eel,  sahnon,  herring,  pil- 
chard, and  sprat ;  and  these  are  there- 
ore  the  least  digestible.  The  oil  is 
nost  abundant  in  the  "  thin  "  parts  of 
almon,  which  are  consequently  pre- 
erred  by  epicures.  After  spawning, 
he  quality  is  greatly  diminished, 
n  the  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  plaice, 
lounder,  and  tnrbot,  there  is  no  oil 
xcept  in  their  livers,  so  that  these 
ire  easily  digested,  especially  if  they 
XQ  not  eaten  with  quantities  of  lob- 
ter  or  shrimp  sauce,  agreeable  ad- 
uncts  very  apt  to  exact  large  com- 
>ensation  from  the  delicate  in  the 
hape  of  acidity  and  flatulence, 
^'rying,  of  course,  renders  fish  less 
ligestible  than  boiling  or  broilins; 
ind  those  who  are  delicate  should 
Lvoid  the  skin  of  fried  fish.  They 
>hoald  also  avoid  dried,  smoked, 
alted,  and  pickled  fish;  crabs,  lob- 
ters,  prawns  and  shrimps.  The 
>yster  is  most  digestible  when  raw, 
east  so  when  stewed.  Dr.  Beaumont 
oand  the  raw  oyster  took  2  hours 
>5  minutes  to  digest,  the  roasted 
>yster,  8.16,  and  the  stewed,  8.30. 
^Vhat  is  called  scalloping  gives 
>ysters  a  delidons  flavour,  but  the 
leat  coagulates  the  albumen  and 
corrugates  the  fibrine;  besides,  the 
)ffect  of  heat  on  the  butter  in  which 
hey  are  cooked  renders  it  very  unfit 
or  the  delicate  stomach. 

Respecting  the  nutritive  quality  of 
ish,  opinions  are  divided.  Let  us 
lear  old  Leenwenhoek.  ^'It  is  the 
>pinion  of  many  medical  persons,^^  he 
;ays,  "that  various  disorders  in  the 
luman  frame  are  caused  by  acid  in 
he  stomach,  which  coagulates  the 
oices  (!) ;  and  some  condemn  the  use 
>f  acids,  and  also  of  fish,  as  articles* 
>f  food.  But  to  these  opinions  I 
;annot  subscribe,  for  at  a  town  in 
ny  neighbourhood,  where  the -people 
^t  their  living  by  fishing,  and  feed 
)rincipally  on  fish,  especially  when 
hey  are  on  the  sea,  the  men  are  very 
obust  and  healthy,  even  to  a  great 
ige :  and  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
tave  experienced,  that  when  my 
labit  of  body  has  been  indisposed,  I 
kave  been  greatly  refreshed  by  eating 


fish  with  sauce  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  butter  and  vinegar,  and  I 
never  found  acid  sauces  disagree 
with  me.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that 
a  fish  diet  is  more  wholesome  than 
fiesh,  particularly  to  those  persons 
who  do  not  use  much  exercise,  be- 
cause fish  is  more  easily  comminuted 
and  digested  in  Uie  stomach  and 
bowels  than  flesh."*  But  while 
fishermen  are  robust  on  a  fish  diet,  it 
is  notorious  that  those  accustomed  to 
meat  find  a  certain  debility  follow  the 
adoption  of  an  exclusively  fish-diet 
— during  Lent,  for  instance ;  and 
jockeys,  when  "  wasting  "  themselves 
at  Newmarket,  take  fish  in  lieu  of 
meat.  Lehmann  cites  the  analyses 
of  Schlossberger,  which  show  "that 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  muscular 
fibre  is  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom essentially  similar.  The  fiesh 
of  fish  contains  the  same  amount  as 
that  of  the  higher  animals ;  oysters, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  containing 
more,  as  common  experience  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture,  actually  con- 
tain le8s.''t  There  is,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  remarkable  difference 
between  being  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
being  good  food.  One  reason  why 
fish  is  less  nutritious  than  fiesh,  in 
spite  of  the  similarity  in  their  com- 
position, is  said  to  be  the  absence  of 
the  osmazome  which  gives  flavour  to 
flesh. 

One  of  the  x>opu1ar  notions  enter- 
tained even  by  some  medical  men  is, 
that  eating  fish  increases  fertility, 
and  that  the  fish-eating  tribes  are 
unusually  prolific.  We  need  not 
pause  to  refute  the  physiological 
arguments  on  which  ttiis  opinion 
is  founded,  as  the  fact  asserted,  of 
fish-eating  tribes  being  very  prolific, 
is  itself  a  fiction.  Dr.  Pereira  re- 
marks : — 

'*  There  is,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  thnt  the  ichthyophagous  people 
are  not  more  prolific  than  others.  In 
Greenland  and  among  the  Esquimaux, 
says  Foster,  where  the  natives  live 
chiefly  upon  fish,  seals,  and  oily  animal 
substances,  the  women  seldom  bear  child- 
ren oftener  than  three  or  four  times :  five 
or  six  births  are  reckoned  a  very  extra- 
ordinary instance.  The  Pesserois  whom 
we  saw  had  not  above  two  or  three 
children  belonging  to  each  family, 
though  their  common  food  consbted  of 
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miissels,  fi«h,  and  seal-flesh.  The  New- 
Zealanders  absolutely  feed  on  fish,  and 
yet  no  more  than  three  or  four  child- 
ren were  found  in  the  most  prolific 
families."* 

Bggs  are  very  natritioas,  especial- 
ly when  poached  or  lightly  boiled; 
when  boiled  hard,  or  fried  in  butter, 
they  are  difficult  of  digestion;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  omelettes, 
pancakes,  and  fritters.  But  here,  ets 
indeed  in  all  other  cases,  only  gene- 
ral empirical  rules  can  be  laid  down 
— rules  whifch  individual  experience 
must  rectify  or  confirm.  There  are 
persons  who  cannot  eat  the  white 
of  egg,  there  are  persons  who  can- 
not eat  the  yolk,  and  there  are 
others  who  cannot  eat  egg  in  any 
shape  whatever.  To  some  persons 
of  delicate  digestion  eggs  are  found 
very  suitable ;  while  to  others,  whose 
digestion  is  generally  good,  they  are 
hurtful.  "  In  short,"  says  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  "we  can  much  better  judge 
for  ourselves  as  to  whAt  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  us,  than  pretend  to 
advise  other  people  what  is  good 
diet,  or  the  contrary .''t  Experience, 
enlightened  by  vigilant  good-sense, 
can  alone  determine  such  questions 
for  each  person.  It  is  idle  to  assure 
a  man  who  finds  eggs  disagree  with 
him,  that  "they  are  redly  very 
wholesome;"  and  not  less  idle  to 
warn  him  against  eggs,  or  anything 
else,  which  his  experience  pronounces 
beneficial.  The  blissful  being  who 
knows  not,  except  by  rumour,  what 
is  the  difference  between  digestible 
and  indigestible,  may  smile  at 
Science  and  our  exhortations;  the 
miserable  being  whose  stomach  pain- 
fully obtrudes  itself  upon  his  con- 
sciousness by  importunities  not  to 
be  evaded,  and  by  clamours  not  to 
be  ontargued,  may  gather  some  guid- 
ing light  from  general  roles,  and  thus 
by  vigilance  arrive  at  positive  results 
for  himself. 

Pastry, — There  are  two  kinds  of 
pie-crust,  called  "puff"  and  "short" 
paste;  of  these  the  latter  is  the 
most  digestible,  because  the  butter  is 
thoroughly  mingled  with  the  dough, 
and  is  by  this  means  in  that  state 
of  minute  subdivision  which,  when 
reating  of  Fats  and  Oils,  we  saw  to 


be  necessary  for  its  proper  digestkai;  \ 
moreover,  the  starch  is  ak)  taas  ^ 
comminuted.  In  puff  pastiy  this  b 
not  the  case,  and  the  dough  fenss 
i  tself  into  thin  and  solid  layers.  ""  it 
pastry,"  according  to  Dr.  Paria,  ''Lsaa 
abomination.  I  verily  believe  tbt: 
one  half  of  the  cases  of  indig^iRi 
which  occur  after  dinner-parties  imj 
be  traced  to  this  caose."  A  )ak 
sentence,  this,  on  juveniles  and  pr^- 
lovers;  but  in  mitigation  one  nay 
suggest  that  the  offences  of  (i3^t^. 
lie  less  in  its  own  sinful  compositioc. 
than  in  the  fact  of  its  succeediiigi 
chaos  of  meats,  made-dishe^  and 
mingled  vintages.  The  gentlecias 
who  was  found  reeling  forlorn  m 
helpless  against  the  railings,  on  hi; 
way  home  after  dining  widb  a  friesc. 
hiccuped  energetic  denunciatioe' 
against  that  "knuckle  of  bam" 
which  had  taken  the  steadiness  hs:. 
his  legs,  and  the  singleness  from  o^ 
jects ;  in  like  manner  the  tart  whict 
is  innocent  when  following  a  simple 
ioint,  may  become  as  guilty  as  tbe 
knuckle  of  ham  at  the  rear  of  ir. 
elaborate  dinner.  We  are  aU  apt  to 
over-eat  ourselves,  and  then  we  thiov 
the  blame  of  our  impradence  on  $c>ine 
article  of  food  not  in  itself  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  others. 

VegetahUi, — The  immense  variety 
of  vegetable  food  cannot,  of  ooune, 
be  even  indicated  in  so  rapidasor- 
vey  as  this.  A  volame  might  fe 
written  on  the  bread-plants  akwe. 
The  tropical;  rice,  plantain,  yam, 
sweet-potato,  chayote,  arrow-root, 
cashava,  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-or^ 
taro,  and  date ;  and  the  extra-tropi- 
cal: wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  boi- 
wheat,  and  potatoes;  with  vrn^ 
which  is  common  to  both  regions- 
these  alone  support  millions  of  hairiin 
beings,  and  are  justly  named  "tk 
staff  of  life."  The  tropical  pliBt^ 
yield  more  than  the  otiiers;  irh«at 
yields  on  an  average  only  five  or  sx 
fold  in  northern  Europe,  and  ei^t 
or  ten  fold  in  southern  Europe;  ^' 
rice  yields  a  hundred-fold.  The 
plantain  yields  183  times  as  mseb 
foml  as  wheat  on  Uie  same  v^ 
With  a  small  garden  round  bis  hot 
the  peasant  can  support  his  fiunily. 
And  how  easy  is  sabsistence  in  ^ 
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A.siatic  Archipelago,  where  sago 
^rows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  a 
nan  goes  into  the  forest  to  cut  his 
)read,  as  we  to  oat  our  firewood, 
[le  fells  the  tree,  divides  it  into 
several  pieces,  scrapes  the  pith  out, 
Tiixes  it  with  water,  strains  it,  and 
;here  is  sago-meal  ready  for  use.* 
The  bread  countries  have  been  geo- 
graphically indicated  by  Schouw  as 
bllows : — 

**  The  bread-line  extends  furthest  north 
n  Scandinavia,  for  in  Finnaark  we  meet 
— only  within  the  fiords,  it  is  true — with 
>arley  and  potatoes  up  to  70*  N.  lati- 
ude ;  from  here  it  sinks  both  to  the  east 
ind  west  It  is  well  known  that  neither 
[celand  nor  Greenland  possess  bread- 
plants,  although  the  south  coast  of  the 
ormer  lies  in  63^°,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
«r  in  60"  N.  latitude ;  and  that  in  the  Fe- 
*oe  Islands,  although  lying  between  61-^* 
md  (S2^^  there  exists  but  an  inconsider- 
able cultivation  of  barley.  On  the  east 
ide  of  North  America  the  bread-line 
inks  still  further  to  the  south,  for  Labra- 
lor  and  Newfoundland  have  no  bread- 
>lants,  and  the  limit  can  scarcely  be  put 
lere  higher  than  50^  consequently  much 
urther  south  than  in  Denmark,  where 
he  plains  abound  in  corn.  It  extends  a 
ittle  farther  north  on  the  western  coast 
>f  North  America,  which,  as  is  well 
fiiown,  possesses  a  warmer  climate  than 
>n  the  east  side.  The  few  data  which 
ve  find  here,  render  the  determination 
>f  the  north  limit  rather  uncertain ;  it 
jan  scarcely  be  placed  higher  than  57*or 
>8 ''.  Turning  from  Scandinavia  towards 
he  east^  we  find  a  depression  of  the 
>read-line  even  in  European  Russia,  here 
coming  by  67*  northward  Af  Archangel. 
Che  curve  is  consider^lft  in  Asiatic 
[lussia ;  at  Ob  the  north  hmit  of  bread 
:oraes  to  60°,  at  Jenesi  to  58°,  at  Lena 
>7^°,  and  in  Earatschatka,  which  has 
>nly  a  slight  cultivation  of  corn  in  the 
nost  southern  part,  it  sinks  to  51° — thus 
.o  about  the  same  latitude  as  on  the  east 
!oast  of  North  America.  The  bread- 
ine  haa  thus  two  polar  and  two  equato- 
>ial  curvesy  the  former  corresponding  to 
lie  western,  the  latter  to  the  eastern 
lides  of  the  continent."! 

On  surveying  the  list  of  nations 
md  tribes  whose  food  is  principally, 
>r  entirely  vegetable,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  ask  what  confidence  is 
lae  to  that  party  in  America  and 
England  which  proclaims  Yegeta- 
nanism  to  be  the  proper  creed  for 


civilised  man,  and  vegetable  food  the 
healthiest    and   suitablest  in    every 
way.     Many  years  ago  I  was  myself 
a  convert  to  this  doctrine,  seduced 
by  the  example  and  enthusiasm  of 
Shelley,  and,  for  the  six  months  in 
which  I  rigidly  adhered  to  its  pre- 
cepts, could  find  no   sensible  differ- 
ence except  that  I  was  able  to  study 
immediately   after   dinner.      It  soon 
became  clear,  however,  that  the  ar- 
guments on  which  this  doctrine  rests 
for  support  would  not  withstand  phy- 
siological scrutiny.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  such  fantastic  auguments 
as  that  of  Koussean,  who  maintained 
vegetables  to  be    the  proper  food, 
because  we  have   two  breasts  like 
the  vegetable  ft?eders;  an  argument 
as  worthless  as  the  counter  argument 
of  Helvetius,  that  flesh  is  the  only 
proper  food,  because  we  have  the 
blind  intestine  short,  like  the  flesh- 
feeders.    The  vegetarian  theory  is  at 
variance  with  the  plain  indications 
afforded  by  our  structure,  and  by  the 
indications  no  less  plain  afforded  by 
our  practice.    The  structure  of  our 
teeth  and  intestinal  canal  points  to 
a  mixed  diet  of  flesh  and  vegetable ; 
and  although  the  practice  of  millions 
may  be  to  avoid  flesh  altogether,  it 
is   equally  the  practice  of   millions 
to  eat  it.     In  hot    climates  there 
seems  little  or  no  necessity  for  ani- 
mal food;  in  cold  climates  it  is  im- 
peratively demanded.     In  moderate 
climates,  food  is  partly  animal  and 
partly  vegetable.      Against  instinct, 
so  manifested,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue ; 
any  theory  of  food  which  shotlld  run 
counter  to  it  stands  self-condemned. 
Besides  this   massive  evidence,  we 
have  abundant  examples  in  indivi- 
dual cases  to  show  how    necessary 
animal  food  is  for  those  who  have 
to  employ  much  muscular  exertion. 
The  French  contractors  and  manu- 
facturers who  were  obliged  to  engage 
English  navvies    and  workmen,  be- 
cause French  workmen  had  not  the 
requisite  strength,  at  last  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  more  liberal  meat 
diet ;  and  by  giving  the  Frenchman 
as  ample  a  ration  of  meat  as  that 
eaten  by  the  Englishman,  the  differ- 
ence was  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  no- 
thing.   It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
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popular  idea  of  one  Englishman 
being  eqnal  to  three  Frenchmen,  was 
fonnd  by  contractors  to  be  tolerably 
accnrate,  one  Englishman  really  doing 
the  work  of  two  and  a  half  men ;  and 
M.  Payen  remarks  that  the  consump- 
tion of  mutton  in  England  is  three 
times  as  much  as  that  in  France,  in 
proportion  to  the  inhabitants.* 

Tea^  Coffee^  Choeolate,  Wines^  and 
Beers^  have  been  so  amply  and  lucidly 
treated  by  Johnson  in  his  Chsmistry 
of  Commxm  Life,  that  we  need  say 
nothing  of  them  in  this  place,  except 
to  remark  that  they  are  all  undeniably 
nourishing,  although  seemingly  in- 
capable of  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  any  tissue,  so  that  their  phy- 
siological value  is  still  a  mystery. 

We  have  thus  surveyed  the  great 
varieties  of  Food,  and  have  seen  how 
far  Science  is  from  any  accurate 
data  respecting  the  nutritive  value 
of  separate  substances.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  last  requisite  will 
ever  be  attained,  owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  and  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  data.  The  nutri- 
tive value  of  any  substance  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  relation  of 
that  substance  to  the  organism :  but 
that  relation  cannot  be  constant,  be- 
cause the  orgauism  itself  is  fre- 
quently changing.  Moreover,  a  sub- 
stance which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances will  be  very  nutritious,  sud- 
denly fails  to  nourish,  because  some 
other  substance  is  present^  or  some 
other  substance  is  absent  "When- 
ever the  animal  is  a  various  feeder, 
variety  in  food  becomes  indi?»pen- 
sable.  Miyendie  found  that  rabbits 
could  not  subsist  longer  than  a  fort- 
night if  fed  on  a  single  article  of 
their  ordinary  food,  such  as  carrots, 
or  cabbages,  or  barley;  and  Ernest 
Burdach  made  the  following  experi- 
ment: Taking  three  rabbits  not 
quite  full-grown,  but  all  three  from 
^e  same  litter,  and  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible  in  size,  strength,  colour, 
form,  and  sex;  to  the  one  he  gave 
nothing  but  water  and  poUitoes, 
which  were  furnished  <id  libitum; 
it  ate  seven  ounces  on  the  first  day, 
six  on  the  second,  and  gradually  less 
and  less;  its  weight,  which  on  the 
seventh  day  was  161  gro»^  was  re- 
duced by  the  thirteenth  day  to  93 


gro9^  when  it  died  completely  a- 
hausted.    The  second  was  fed  intb 
same  way  with  barley ;  it  ate  2«'»  p^ 
the  first  day,  14  the  third,  and  so  ^ 
less  and  less ;  in  the  fourth  week  it 
expired.     The  third  rabbit  wa?  fed 
on  alternate  days  with  potatoes  sad 
barley,  and  its  weight  increaaed  £ 
the  nineteenth  day ;  and  as  its  we^. 
then    remained    stationary,  in  ti« 
third  week  both  potatoes  and  baHej 
were  given  together,  upon  which  tii 
weight  continued  to  increase,  and  ii» 
animal  retained  its  original  viracitt. 
It  has  long  been  a  question  wbi: 
quantity  of  Food  is  requisity  for  tiie 
proper  sustninment  and  repair  of  tbe 
organism.      Like  most  other  qn^ 
tions  of  the  kind,  it  can  be  aasvend 
only  in  an  approximative  maniier. 
precision  being  impossible.    The  diP 
ferences  of  individual  orgaoisoB,  sd 
the  different  conditions  of  these  p 
ganisms,  must  always  interfere  wii 
any  attempt  at  accurate  estimitp. 
The  same  man  must  necessarily  ^^ 
quire  more  food  when   in  aciiviir 
than  when  in  repose;  in  oolddiMte 
more  than  in  hot  climates;  and  al- 
though  we  may  strike  an  avenge 
which  shall  be  accurate  enough  as  a 
matter  of  figures,  of  what  use  can  an 
average  be  in  Physiology  ?  Th^  ctfo 
to  be  fed  is  not  an  average.    A  hna- 
dred  men  will  consume  an  araonai 
of  food  which    may  be  accniately 
divided  into  a  hundred  parts;  bat 
these  figures  give  us  no  real  cine  to 
the    quantity  needed  by  each  indi- 
vidual; an^  rations  founded  on  sndi 
estimates  must  necessarily  be  impe^ 
feet,   one  man  receiving  more,  »fr 
other  less,  than  is  required.   Indivh 
dual  experience  can  only  be  rufiii 
for  the  individual.      Valentin,  from 
experiments  on   himself,  found  that 
his  daily  consumption   was  rathff 
more  than  six  ponnds  of  solid  m 
liquid   food;   but  Oornaro  for% 
eight  years  took  no  more  than  IJ 
ounces  of  solid  food,  and  14  oan(»« 
light  wine.    Here  are  two  mMm 
experiences  widely  discrepant    "O 
dear  to  the  physiologist  that  tbevtfj 
small  amount  of  solid  food  taken  6/ 
Oornaro  was  partly  compensated  W 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  wine,  aw 
partly  by  the  fact  that  his  moderate 
activity  caused  a  less  demand  than 


*  Patsn  :  De9  Suhttancet  AlitnerUaires,  p.  8. 
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s  nsnal  among  men;  bnt  even  when 
lae  allowance  is  made  for  such  ele- 
nents,  we  are  brought  no  nearer  to 
I  correct  estimate,  because  we  have 
lot  yet  determined,  and  perhaps 
lever  shall  determine,  the  relative 
mtritive  valae  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  food ;  so  that  those  elaborate 
irrays  of  tooights^  which  many  chem- 
sts  and  physiologists  are  fond  of  pro- 
lacing  as  evidence,  are  vitiated  by 
he  initial  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
rital  phenomena  can  be  reducible  to 
Lrithmetical  calculation. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  for  a 
noment  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
dngular  of  these  misleading  applica- 
ions  of  arithmetic  to  life.  Both 
)brenologist8  and  their  antagonists 
»>D8tantly  invoke  the  weight  of  the 
>rains  of  different  men  and  animals, 
n  the  belief  that  an  exact  corre- 
ipondence  is  necessarily  established 
>etween  so  many  ounces  of  nervous 
natter,  and  so  much  cerebral  activity ; 
>ut  it  is  demonstrable  that  size  is  not 
be  measure  of  power,  unless  ^^all 
>ther  things  are  equal,"  &nd  they  never 
ire  equal,  in  two  different  brains. 
Nervous  tissue  is  not  like  so  much 
4ilt  or  chalk,  definiU  in  composi- 
ion,  presenting  everywhere  precise- 
y  the  same  quantities  of  water, 
>ho6phorus,  sulphur,  &c.;  nor  is  it 
everywhere  precisely  similar  in  ds- 
)elopment^  the  proportions  and  direc- 
ions  of  its  fibres  differ! og  in  different 
)rains,  and  at  different  ages  of  the 
ame  briun.  Yet  it  is  on  these  two 
[nalities,  of  composition  and  de- 
relopmejit,  that  the  functions  of  the 
>rain  will  depend  for  their  relative 
ntensity;  and  these  are  not  ascer- 
ainable  by  measurement  or  weight 
To  weigh  the  brains  of  two  men,  with 
I  view  of  determining  what  the  com- 
>arative  intellectual  power  of  the  two 
nen  really  was,  is  as  chimerical  as 

0  weigh  two  men  in  the  scales  with 

1  view  of  ascertaining  what  amount 
>f  muscular  energy,  dexterity,  and 
endurance  each  possesses.  Indeed, 
he  error  never  could  have  gained 
acceptance  for  a  moment,  if  a  true 
inception  of  biological  philosophy 
iad  been  prevalent,  because  such  a 
conception  would  have  repudiated 
he  attempt  to  explain  vital  or 
)8yobological  phenomena  by  the  me- 
hods  effective  only  in  Physics. 

Quitting  these  estimates,  and  inter- 


rogating experience,  we  find  the  most 
singular  and  inexplicable  differences 
in  the  quantities  of  food  which  indi- 
viduals require,  and  in  the  quantities 
which  they  will  consume  if  permit- 
ted. As  a  general  rule,  more  is  eaten 
in  cold  •  climates  than  in  hot  cli- 
mates ;  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  dear 
to  us  that  the  reason  of  this  is 
the  one  advanced  by  Liebig  when 
he  says,  "  Our  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food ;  the  more  warmly  we  are  clad, 
the  less  urgent  becomes  the  appe- 
tite for  fo^,  because  the  loss  of 
heat  by  cooling,  and  consequently 
the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied 
by  food,  is  diminished."  The  relation 
between  cold  and  food  is  more  com- 
plex than  that;  and  when  Liebig 
refers  to  the  gluttony  of  the  Sa- 
moyedes,  he  overlooks  the  gluttony 
of  the  Hottentots,  which  is  quite 
as  remarkable.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  we 
were  to  go  naked  like  certain  savage 
tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  and  fishing 
we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degrees 
of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should 
be  able  with  ease  to  consume  half  of 
a  calf,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow 
candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  as 
warmly-clad  travellers  have  related 
with  astonishment  of  these  people. 
We  should  then  also  be  able  to  take 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or 
train-oil  without  bad  effects,  because 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  these 
substances  would  only  sufiice  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  between  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  and  that  of  our 
bodies."  This  sounds  very  plausible 
as  long  as  we  confine  our  attention 
to  Samoyedes,  but  it  is  overthrown 
by  the  statement,  recorded  by  Bar- 
row in  his  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa^  that  the  Hottentots  are  the 
greatest  gluttons  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Ten  Hottentots  ate  a  mid- 
dling-sized ox  in  three  days;  and 
three  Bo^jesmans  had  a  sheep  given 
them  about  five  in  the  evening, 
which  was  entirely  consumed  before 
noon  of  the  following  day.  "  They 
continued  to  eat  all  night  without 
sleep  and  without  intermission,  till 
they  finished  the  whole  animal.  After 
this  their  lank  bellies  were  distended 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  looked 
less  like  human  beings  than  before.'^ 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gion  of  Lapland  and    of  Norway 
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are  not  remarkable  for  their  voracity, 
nor  are  tbe  Icelanders:  a  sufficient 
proof  that  mere  temperature  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  excesske  eating,  since 
such  excess  is  observable  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  not  always  observable  in 
cold  climates. 

Although  Liebig^s  statement  can- 
not be  accepted,  being  indeed  only  one 
of  the  conclusiocs  deduced  from  his 
theory  of  respiratory  food,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  tbat,  without 
referring  excessive  gluttony  to  cold, 
we  are  justified  in  referring  an  in- 
crease of  appetite  to  cold ;  and  the  in- 
crease is  per%ct1y  intelligible :  more 
exercise  must  be  taken  in  cold  weather 
to  develop  the  necessary  amount  of 
animal  heat,  more  tissue  must  be 
wasted,  and  consequently  more  sup- 
ply is  needed  for  repair,  "  He  who 
18  well  fed,"  says  Sir  John  Ross, 
*^  resists  cold  better  than  the  man 
who  is  stinted ;  while  starvation  from 
cold  follow^  but  too  soon  a  starvation 
in  food."  The  sanie  writer  thinks, 
that  not  only  should  voyagers  to  the 
polar  regions  take  more  food  than 
usual,  but  "  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble indeed  if  the  men  could  acquire 
the  taste  for  Greenland  food,  since 
all  experience  has  shown  that  the 
large  use  of  oil  and  fat  meats  is  the 
true  secret  of  life  in  these  countries, 
and  that  the  natives  cannot  subsist 
without  it,  becoming  diseased,  and 
dying,  w^ith  a  more  meagre  diet." 

The  accounts  which  travellers  give 
of  the  quantity  of  food  which  can  be 
consumed  are  extraordinary.  Sir 
John  Ross  estimates  that  an  Esqui- 
maux will  eat  perhaps  twenty  pounds 
of  flesh  and  oil  daily.  Compare  this 
■  with  Valentin's  six  pounds,  or  with 
\Comaro's  twelve  ounces  of  solids,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  wine!  Captain 
Parry  tried,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
how  much  an  Esquimaux  lad,  who  w^as 
scarcely  full-grown,  would  consume  if 
left  to  himseS.  The  following  articles 
were  weighed  before  being  given.  He 
was  twenty  hours  getting  through 
them,  and  certainly  did  not  consider 
JJie  quantity  extraordinary : 

Lb.    Ot 

Sea-horse  flesh,  hard  frozen,  4      4 
,,        „        boiled,      .     4      4 

Bread  and  bread  dust^     .      112 

10      4 


To  this  must  be  added  one  ud  t 
quarter  pint  of  rich  grayy-soap,thptt 
wine-glasses  of  raw  spirits,  one  torn- 
bier  of  strong  grog,  and  onegalloo  cm 

Eint  of  water.  Captain  Codbrane.  in 
is  Journey  through  JRusna  and  Si- 
berian Tartary^  relates  that  the  Ad- 
miral Saritcheff  was  informed  thai 
one  of  the  Yaknti  ate  in  foar-ud- 
twenty  hours  the  hind  quarter  of  \ 
larg^ox,  twenty  pounds  of  fat,  aodi 
proportionate  quantity  of  meUed 
butter  for  his  drink.  To  test  ibe 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  adininl 
gave  him  a  thick  porridge  of  lioe 
boiled  down  with  three  pounds  of  bai- 
ter, weighing  together  twenty-eigk 
pounds;  and  alUiough  the gluttoD bsd 
already  breakfasted,  he  sat  down  tp 
it  with  great  eagerness,  and  coD!^Tlm«d 
the  whole  without  stirring  £rom  tk 
spot.  Captain  Cochrane  also  slsw 
that  he  has  seen  three  Yakutis  devoar 
a  reindeer  at  a  meal ;  and  a  slf 
weighing  about  two  hundred  ^wA^ 
is  not  too  much  for  a  meal  of  fire  of 
these  gluttons.* 

These  facts  are  curious,  but  cf 
course  they  throw  no  light  on  tie 
question,  how  much  food  an  individ- 
ual requires  to  keep  himself  alive  sod 
active.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  method 
yet  been  devised  which  oonld  dod- 
date  tJiat  point.  "We  can  never  fed 
confident  that  the  quaDtity  taken  I* 
not  somewhat  more,  or  somewlttt 
less,  than  would  really  be  advantge 
ous.  If  a  man  is  active  on  six  pooMS 
daily,  he  might  be  perhaps  stronger 
on  six  and  a  half;  and  ^  six  and  & 
half  should  prove  the  precise  amouDt 
which  kept  his  weight  unaltered,  h 
would  only  do  so  under  predseiy 
siiuikr  conditions,  and  we  know  tJitf 
on  different  days  he  will  waste  diffe^ 
ent  quantities. 

Some  caterpillars  daily  eat  ^(^^ 
their  weight  in  food ;  a  cow  eifc 
461b.  daily ;  and  a  mouae  eats  ei^: 
times  as  much,  in  proportion  to  its 
own  weight,  as  is  eaten  by  a  mfin. 
•But  when  such  facta  are  cited,  ve 
must  bear  in  mind  the  enormon?  <lif- 
ferences  in  the  nature  of  the  focds 
thus  weighed,  their  relative  amooflfc' 
of  water,  and  indigestible  material. 
The  same  caution  is  requisite  in 
speaking  of  man^s  diet  It  bas  bees 
variously  computed.    Ssnctorios  ^ 


•  Pereira:   On  Diet,  pp.  16,  17. 
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timated  it  at  8  lb.,  Rye  6  lb.  and 
7  lb.,  Horn©  at  4  lb.  8  oz.,  and  Va- 
lentin in  his  own  person  at  6  lb. 
8ach  estimates  were  too  contradic- 
tory to  afford  any  cine.  The  chem- 
ists bethought  them  of  securing  the 
requisite  precision  by  taking  the 
amount  of  carbonic  9cid  expelled 
dnring  the  twenty-four  hours  as  the 
standard  of  the  amount  of  carbon 
necessary,  and  the  amount  of  urea 
expelled  in  the  same  period,  as 'the 
standard  of  nitrogen  necessary.  Ta- 
bles were  then  drawn  up  setting 
forth  the  separate  items  of  food  re- 
quisite to  supply  this  waste.  But, 
apart  from  the  profound  distrust 
\vith  which  such  chemical  reason- 
ings should  be  regarded,  there  is 
this  separate  source  of  distrust,  that 
each  man  necessarily  wastes  different 
quantities  under  different  conditions; 
if,  therefore,  our  analysis  of  food  cor- 
rectly represented  the  amounts  of  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  assimilated  (which 
it  does  not),  we  should  still  have  to 
eonstrnct  a  special  table  for  each  in- 
diyidaal  at  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  under  varying  conditions. 

The  question  is  really  one  of  im- 
portance, vrhen  we  have  to  apportion 
the  rations  of  paupers,  prisoners, 
soldiers,  and  sailors.  Here  we  are 
forced  to  strike  an  average,  although 
-we  know  that  on  any  average  one 
man  will  necessarily  have  more,  and 
another  less,  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite ;  but  the  impossibility  of  ar- 
ranging matters  otherwise,  unless  food 
be  so  abundant  that  it  may  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  each  to  eat  whatever 
amount  he  pleases,  forces  the  adop- 
tion of  some  standard  whhsh  experi- 
ence rectifies  on  the  whole.  Dr. 
Pereira  has  furnished  several  dietaries 
adopted  for  masses  of  men,  and  from 
these  the  following  is  taken. 

The  scale  of  diet  in  the  Royal 
Navy  is  thns  given  in  the  Regula- 
tions:— 

"  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  per- 
son the  following  quantities  of  provi- 
flions : — 


Bread,      . 

lib. 

Beer. 

1  gallon. 

Cocoa, 

loz. 

Sugar. 

Hoz. 

Fresh  meat, 

lib. 

Vegetables, 

ilb. 

Tea,          .        .  ^ 

ioz. 

"When  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
are  not  issued,  there  shall  be  allowed 
in  lieu  thereof- 
Salt  beef,  f  lb.  )  alter-  j  Salt  pork,  f  lb. 
Flour,  f  lb.  J  nately  \  Pease,  \  pint. 
"And  weekly,  whether  fresh  or  salt 
meat  be  issued, — 

Oatmeal,        .        .        ^  pint. 
Vinegar,  .        |  pint" 

The  daily  allowance  to  the  com* 
mon  soldier  in  Great  Britain  is  1  lb. 
of  bread  and  f  lb,  of  meat  making 
together  196  o«.  of  solid  food  weekly ; 
for  this  he  pays  a  fixed  sum,  namely, 
6d.  daily,  whatever  may  be  the  mar- 
ket price.  He  furnishes  himself  vnth 
other  provisions. 

As  to  the  quantity  each  man  should 
eat  when  unrestricted,  it  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  himself  alone.  We  all, 
notoriously,  eat  too  much,  and  con- 
sequently waste  much  food,  even  when 
we  do  not  injure  ourselves.  Our  sen- 
sations are  the  surest  guides,  yet  they 
do  not  always  tell  us  with  sufficient 
distinctness  when  we  have  had 
enough :  one  thing  is  very  dear,  that 
to  force  the  appetite — to  continue 
eating  after  the  stomach  has  once 
suggested  "enough"— is  sure  to  be 
injurious;  and  hospitable  hosts,  no 
less  than  anxious  parents,  should  re- 
frain from  pressing  food  on  a  reluc- 
tant appetite,  for  it  is  not  kindness, 
although  kindly  meant 

In  closing  here  our  survey,  we 
must  confess  that  it  has  exhibited 
few  reliable  scientific  data.  Indeed, 
to  some  readers  it  may  have  seemed 
that  onr  efiEbrts  have  been  mainly 
revolutionary,  shaking  foundations 
which  promised  security,  and  dis- 
turbing the  equanimity  of  scientific  * 
speculation.  It  is  a  fact  that  Phy- 
siology is  at  present  in  too  incom- 
)>lete  a  condition  to  answer  the  chief 
qnesUons  raised  respecting  Food ; 
and  thisi  fact  it  was  desirable  to 
bring  into  the  clear  light  of  evidence ; 
for  on  all  accounts  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter that  we  should  understand  our 
ignorance,  than  that  we  should  con- 
tinue believing  in  hypotheses  which 
enlighten  none  of  the  obscurities 
gathering  round  the  question.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  impatiently  turn  our 
eyes  away;  the  darkness  never  dis- 
appears merely  because  we  cease  to 
look  at  it. 
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BT  PISISTBATUS  OAXTON. 
[  The  Author  reMTtf  the  Sight  of  TrantUjMon,'\ 

OHAPTBB   VIL 

The  public  man  needs  but  one  patron — viz.  thx  luckt  uoxest. 


"At  his  house  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
Guy  Darrell,  Esq.,  for  the  season.'' 

Simple  insertion  in  the  pompons 
list  of  Fashionable  Arrivals  I — the 
name  of  a  plain  commoner  imbedded 
in  the  amber  which  glitters  with  so 
many  coronets  and  stars  I  Yet  such 
is  England,  with  all  its  veneration 
for  titles,  that  the  eyes  of  the  public 
passed  indifferently  over  the  rest  of 
that  chronicle  of  illustrious  "where- 
abouts," to  rest  with  interest,  curio- 
sity, specniation,  on  the  unemblazon- 
ed  name  which  but  a  day  before  had 
seeimed  slipped  out  of  date — obsolete' 
as  that  of  an  actor  who  figures  no 
more  in  play-bills.  Unquestionably 
the  sensation  excited  was  due,  ih 
much,  to  the  'ambiguous  voices' 
which  Colonel  Morliey  had  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  genial  atmos- 
phere of  Club-rooms.  "Arrived  in 
London  for  the  season  I" — ^he,  the 
orator,  once  so  famous,  long  so  for- 
gotten, who*  had  been  out  of  the  Lon- 
don world  for  the  space  of  more  than 
half  a  generation.  "  Why  now  ? — ^why 
for  the  season  ?" — Quoth  the  Colonel. 
"  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  as  a 

Sublio   man,    and — a    obisib    is  at 
and  I" 

But  that  which  gave  weight  and 
significance  to  Alban  Morley*s  hints, 
was  the  report  in  the  newspapers 
of  Guy  Darrell's  visit  to  his  old  con- 
stituents, and  of  the  short  speech  he 
had  addressed  to  them,  to  which  he 
had  so  slightly  referred  in  his  con- 
versation with  Alban.  True,  the 
speech  wa9  short:  true,  it  touched 
but  little  on  passing  topics  of  political 
interest — ^rather  alluding,  with  mo- 
desty and  terseness,  to  the  contests 
and  Victoria  of  a  former  day.  But 
etill,  in  the  rew  words  there  was  the 
swell  of  the  old  clarion — ^the  wind  of 
the  Paladin's  horn  which  woke  Fon- 
tarabian  echoes. 


It  is  astonishing  how  capridoos, 
how  sudden  are  the  changes  in  raloe 
of  a  public  man.  All  depends  npon 
whether  the  public  want,  or  believe 
they  want,  the  man ;  and  that  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  public  do 
not  know  their  own  minds  a  week 
before ;  nor  do  they  always  keep  in 
the  same  mind,  when  made  up,  fx  a 
week  together.  K  they  do  not  want 
a  man — if  he  do  not  hit  the  taste, 
nor  respond  to  the  exigency  of  th« 
time— whatever  his  eloquence,  his 
abilities,  his  virtues,  they  push  him 
aside,  or  cry  him  down.  Is  he 
wanted  ?— does  the  mirror  of  the  mo- 
ment reflect  his  image? — that  minor 
is  an  intense  magnifier;  his  propor- 
tions swell — they  become  gigantic 
At  that  moment  the  public  wanted 
some  man ;  and  the  instant  the  hint 
was  given,  "  Why  not  Guy  Darrell  P 
Guy  Darrell  was  seized  npon  as  ike 
man  wanted.  It  was  one  of  tiiose 
times  in  our  Parliamentary  histoij 
when  the  public  are  out  of  temper 
with  all  parties — when  recognised 
leaders  have  contrived  to  damage 
themselves — ^when  a  Cabinet  is  shak- 
ing, and  the  pubKo  neither  care  to 
destroy  nor  to  keep  it; — ^a  time,  too, 
when  the  country  seemed  in  some 
danger,  and  when,  mere  men  of  busi- 
ness held  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
whatever  name  suggested  associa- 
tions of  vigour,  eloquence,  geniiLS 
rose  to  a  premium  above  its  market 
price  in  times  of  tranquillity  and 
tape.  Without  effort  of  his  own— by 
the  mere  force  of  the  under-current 
— Guy  Darrell  was  thrown  up  from 
oblivion  into  note.  He  could  not 
form  a  cabinet — certainly  not;  but 
he  might  help  to  bring  a  cabinet 
together,  reconcile  jarring  elements, 
adjust  disputed  questions,  take  in 
such  government  some  high  place, 
influence  its  councils,  and  delight  a 
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•Qblic  w«ary  of  the  oratoiy  of  the 
ay  with  the  eloqaence  of  a  former 
ace.  For  the  public  is  ever  a  lavda- 
or  temporia  aeti,  and  whatever  the 
.uthors  or  the  orators  immediately 
tefore  it,  were  those  authors  and  ora- 
ors  Homers  and  Oiceros,  would  still 
hake  a  disparaging  head,  and  talk  of 
hese  degenerate  days,  as  Homer 
limself  talked  ages  before  Leonidas 
tood  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylss,  or 
kljltiades  routed  Asian  armaments 
it  Marathon.  Guy  Darrell  belonged 
o  a  former  race.  The  fathers  of 
hose  young  Members  rising  now 
Dto  fame,  had  quoted  to  their  sons 
lis  pithy  sentences,  his  vivid  images; 
nd  added,  as  Fox  added  when  quot- 
Qg  Burke,  ^^but  you  should  have 
leard  and  seen  the  man  I" 

Heard  and  seen  the  man  I  But 
here  he  was  again!— come  np  as 
i-om  a  grave-— come  up  to  the  public 
ast  when  such  a  man  was  wanted. 
fVantedhow? — ^wanted  where?  Oh, 
oniehow  and  somewhere  I  There  he 
s !  make  the  most  of  him. 

The  house  in  Carlton  Gardens  is 
prepared,  the  establishment  mounted. 
Thither  flock  all  the  Viponts — nor 
hey  alone ;  all  the  chiefe  of  all  par- 
ies— nor  they  alone;  all  the  notabi- 
ities  of  our  grand  metropolis.  Gay 
darrell  might  be  startled  at  his  own 
)03ition;  but  he  comprehended  its 
lature,  and  it  did  not  discompose  his 
lerves.  He  knew  public  life  well 
enough  to  be  aware  how  much  the 
>opular  favour  is  the  creature  of 
in  accident  By  chance  he  had 
licked  the  time;  had  he  thus  come 
o  town  the  season  berore,  he  might 
lave  continued  obscure ;  a  man  like 
^uy  iDarrell  not  being  wanted  then. 
^Vhether  with  or  without  design,  his 
rearing  confirmed  and  extended  the 
tffect  produced  by  his  reappearance, 
jracious,  but  modestly  reserved — he 
poke  little,  listened  beautifully. 
J^any  of  the  questions  which  agi-' 
ated  all  around  him  had  grown  up 
uto  importance  since  his  day  of  ac- 
ion;  nor  in  his  retirement  had  he 
raced  their  progressive  develop- 
aent,  with  their  changeful  effects 
ipon  men  and  parties.  But  a  man 
vho  has  once  gone  deeply  into  prac- 
ical  politics  might  sleep  in  the  Cave 
>f  Trophonius  for  twenty  years,  and 
iud,  on  waking,  very  little  to  learn. 


Darrell  regained  the  level  of  the  day, 
and  seized  upon  all  the  strong  points 
on  which  men  were  divided,  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  prompt  and  comprehen- 
sive intellect — ^his  judgment  perhaps 
the  clearer  from  the  ft^hness  of  long 
repose,  and  the  composure  of  dispas- 
sionate survey.  When  partisans 
wrangled  aa  to  what  should  have 
been  done,  Darrell  was  silent;  when 
they  asked  what  should  he  done,  out 
came  one  of  his  terse  sentences, 
and  a  knot  was  cut  Meanwhile  it 
is  true  this  man,  round  whom  expec- 
tations grouped  and  rumour  buzzed, 
was  in  neither  House  of  Paiiiaraent ; 
but  that  was  rather  a  delay  to  his 
energies  than  a  detriment  to  his  con- 
sequence. Important  constituencies, 
anticipating  a  vacancyi  ^ere  already 
on  the  look-out  for  him;  a  smaller 
constituency,  in  the  interim,  Oarr  Vi- 
pout  undertook  to  procure  him  any 
day.  There  was  always  a  Yipont 
ready  to  accept  something— even  the 
Ohiltern  Hundreds.  But  Darrell, 
not  without  reason,  demurred  at  re- 
entering the  House  of  Commons  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years.  He 
had  left  it  with  one  of  those  rare  re- 
putations which  no  wise  man  likes 
rashly  to  imperiL  The  Viponts 
sighed.  He  would  certainly  be  more 
useful  in  the  Commons  than  the 
Lords,  but  still  in  the  Lords  he  would 
be  of  great  use.  They  would  want^ 
a  debating  lord,  perhaps  a  lord  ac- 
quainted with  law  in  the  coming 
OBisis; — ^if  he  preferred  the  peerage? 
Darrell  demurred  still.  The  man^s 
modesty  was  insufferable — his  style 
of  speaking  might  not  suit  that 
august  assembly ;  and  as  to  law — he 
could  never  now  be  a  law  lord—he 
should  be  but  a  ci-devant  advocate, 
affecting  the  part  of  a  judicial  ama- 
teur. 

In  short,  without  declining  to  re- 
enter public  life,  seeming,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  resume  all  his  interest  in  it, 
Darrell  contrived  with  admirable 
dexterity  to  elude  for  the  present  all 
overtures  pressed  upon  him,  and 
even  to  convince  his  admirers,  not 
only  of  his  wisdom  but  of  his  patriot- 
ism in  that  reticence.  For  certainly 
he  thus  managed  to  exercise  a  very 
considerable  influence — his  advice 
was  more  sought,  his  suggestions 
more  heeded^  and  his  power  in  re- 
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conoilfng  certain  rival  jealousies  was 
perhaps  greater  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  he  had  actually  en- 
tered either  Honse  of  Parliament, 
and  thrown  himself  exclnsirely  into 
the  ranks,  not  only  of  one  party,  bat 
of  one  section  of  a  party.  Neverthe- 
less, snoh  suspense  conld  not  last 
very  long;  be  must  decide  at  all 
events  before  the  next  session.  Once 
he  was  seen  in  the  arena  of  his  old 
trinmphs,  on  the  benciies  devoted 
to  strangers  distinguished  by  the 
Speaker's  order.  There,  recognised 
by  the  older  members,  eagerly  gazed 
at  by  the  younger,  Guy  Darrell  list- 
ened calmly,  throughout  a  long  field 
night,  to  voices  that  must  have  roused 
from  forgotten  graves,  kindling  and 
glorious  memories ;  voices  of  those — 
veterans  now — ^by  whose  side  he  had 
once  straggled  for  some  cause  which 
he  had  then,  in  the  necessary  exag- 
geration of  all  honest  enthusiasm, 
identified  with  a  nation's  lifeblood. 
Voices  too  of  the  old  antagonists, 
over  whose  routed  arguments  he  had 
marched  triumphant  amidst  ap- 
plauses that  the  next  day  rang  again 
through  England  from  side  to  side. 
Hark,  the  very  man  with  whom,  in 
the  old  battle  days,  he  had  been  the 
most  habitually  pitted,  is  speaking 
now  I  His  tones  are  embarrassed 
— his  argument  confused.    Does  he 


know  who  listens  yonder?  CMd  i 
hers  think  so— smile,  whisper  each 
other,  and  glance  signlfieantlj  where 
Darrell  sits. 

Sits,  as  became  bim,-  tranqinl,  re- 
spectful, intent,  seemingly,  perfaflps 
really,  unconscious  of  the  sensatioB 
he  excites.  MHiat  an  eye  for  aa 
orator!  how  like  the  eye' in  a  por- 
trait ;  it  seems  to  fix  on  each  olho' 
eye  that  seeks  it— steady,  fiiscsDat- 
ing.  Yon  distant  member?  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair,  at  the  &r  di»- 
tanoe,  f«el  the  light  of  that  eje  travd 
towards  them.  How  lofty  and  mas- 
sive among  all  those  rows  of  hnrnxn 
heads  seems  that  forehead,  bendzi^ 
slightly  down,  with  the  dark  strong 
line  of  the  weighty  eyebrow.  Bet 
what  is  passing  within  that  aeo^t 
mind?  Is  there  moumfulneaa  in  the 
retrospect?  is  there  eagerness  to  le- 
new  the  strife?  Is  thst  interest  in 
the  Hour's  debate  feigned  ckt  redf 
Impossible  for  him  who  gazed  npoo 
that  face  to  say.  And  that  eye  woaid 
have  seemed  to  the  gazer  to  read 
himself  through  and  trough  to  the 
heart's  core,  long  ere  the  gazer  cooM 
hazard  a  single  guess  as  to  the 
thoughts  beneath  that  marble  fore- 
head— ^as  to  the  emotions  within  the 
heart  over  which,  in  old  senatorial 
fashion,  the  arms  were  folded  with 
so  conventional  an  ease. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Darrell  and  Lionel. 


Darrell  had  received  Lionel  with 
some  evident  embarrassment,  which 
soon  yielded  to  affectionate  Avarmth. 
He  took  to  the  young  man  whose 
fortunes  he  had  so  improved ;  he  felt 
that  with  the  improved  fortunes  the 
young  man's  whole  being  wafe  im- 
proved ; — ^assured  position,  early  com- 
mune with  the  best  social  circles,  in 
which  the  equality  of  fashion  smoothes 
away  all  disparities  in  rank,  had 
softened  in  Lionel  much  of  the  way- 
ward and  morbid  irritability  of  his 
boyish  pride;  but  the  high  spirit, 
the  generous  love  of  independence, 
the  scorn  of  mercenary  calculation, 
were  strong  as  ever ;  these  were  in  the 
grain  of  his  nature.  In  common  with 
all  who  in  youth  aspire  to  be  one  day 


noted  from  *^the  undistingmahable 
many,"  Lionel  had  formed  to  him- 
self a  certain  ideal  standard,  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  what  the 
world  is  contented  to  call  honest, 
or  esteem  clever.  He  admitted  into 
his  estimate  of  life  the  her6ic  ^ 
ment,  not  undesirable  even  in  the 
most  practical  point  of  view,  for 
the  world  is  so  in  the  habit  of 
decrying — of  disbelieving  in  high 
motives  and  pure  emotions — of  da- 
guerreotyping  itself  with  all  its  ng&- . 
est  wrinkles,  stripped  of  the  true 
bloom  that  brightens,  of  the  true 
expression  that  redeems,  those  de- 
fects which  it  invites  the  sun  to  limn, 
that  we  shall  never  judge  human 
nature  aright,  if  we  do  not  set  out  in 
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life  with  our  gaze  on  its  fairest  beaa- 
ties,  and  our  belief  in  its  latent  good. 
In  a  word,  we  should  begin  with  the 
Heroic,  if  we  would  learn  the  Human. 
But  though  to  himself  Lionel  thus 
secretly  prescribed  a  certain  superio- 
rity of  type,  to  be  sedulously  aimed 
at,  even  if  never  actually  attained, 
he  was  wholly  without  pedantry  and 
arrogance  towards  his  own  contem- 
poraries.   From  this  he  was  saved  not 
only  by  good-nature,  animal  spirits, 
frank  hardihood,  but  by  the  very 
affluence  of  ideas  which    animated 
his  tougue,  coloured  ^is    language, 
and  whether  to  young  or  old,  wise  or 
dull,  made  his  conversation  racy  and 
original.    He  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion; and  if  he  had  taken  much 
instruction  from  those  older  and  wiser 
than  himself,  he  so  bathed  that  in- 
Btraction  in  the  fresh  fountain  of  his 
own  lively  intelligence,  so  warmed  it 
at  his  own  beating  impulsive  heart, 
that  he  conld  make  an  old   man^s 
gleanings   from   experience  seem    a 
young    man's    guesses   into    truth. 
Faults  he  had,  of  course— chiefly  the 
faults  common  at  his  age;  amongst 
them,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
-were — ^Firstly,  carelessness  in  money 
matters;  secondly,  a  distaste  for  ad- 
vice in  which  prudence  was  visibly 
predominant    His  tastes  were  not  in 
reality  extravagant ;  but  money  slip- 
ped through  his  hands,  leaving  little 
to  show  for  it;  and  when  his  quar- 
terly allowance  became  due,  ample 
though  it  was — too  ample,  perhaps 
— debts  wholly  forgotten  started  up 
to  eeize  hold  of  it    And  debts,  as 
yet  being  manageable,  were  not  re- 
garded with  a  sulScient  horror.   Paid 
3r  put  aside  as  the  case  might  be, 
they   were  merely  looked   upon  as 
jores.      Youth  is  in  danger  till  it 
earns  to  look  upon  them  as  furies. 
^^or  advice,  he  took  it  with  pleasure, 
^hen  clothed  with  elegance  and  art 
—when  it  addressed  ambition — when 
t  exalted  the  loftier  virtues.     But 
xlvice,  practical  and  prosy,  went  in 
it  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.    In 
Evct,  Mvith  many  talents,  he  had  yet 
to  adequate  ballast  of  common  sense; 
nd   if  ever  he  get  enough  to  steady 


his  bark  through  lifers  trying  voyage, 
the  necessity  of  so  much  dull  weight 
must  be  forcibly  stricken  home  less  to 
his  reason  than  his  imagination  or  his 
heart.  But  if,  somehow  or  other,  he 
get  it  not,  I  will  not  insure  his  vessel. 

I  know  not  if  Lionel  Haughton 
had  genius  ;  he  never  assumed  that 
he  had  ;  but  he  had  something  more 
like  genius  than  that  prototype — ^bb- 
soLYB— of  which  he  ooosted  to  the 
artist  He  had  youth — red  youth — 
youth  of  mind,  youth  of  heart,  youth 
of  soul.  Lithe  and  supple  as  he 
moved  before  you,  with  the  eye  to 
which  light  or  dew  sprung  at  once 
from  a  nature  vibrating  to  every 
lofty,  every  tender  thought,  he  seem- 
ed more  than  young — ^the  incarnation 
of  youth. 

Darrell  took  to  him  at  once. 
Amidst  all  the  engagements  crowded 
on  the  important  man,  he  contrived 
to  see  Lionel  daily.  And  what  may 
seem  strange,  Guy  Darrell  felt  more 
at  home  with  Lionel  Haughton  than 
with  any  of  his  own  contemporaries 
— ^than  even  with  Alban  Morley.  To 
the  last,  indeed,  he  opened  speech 
with  less  reserve  of  certain  portions 
of  the  past,  or  of  certain  projects  in 
the  future.  But  still,  even  there,  he 
adopted  a  tone  of  half-playful,  half- 
mournful  satire,  which  might  be  iu 
itself  disguise.  Alban  Morley,  with 
all  his  good  qualities,  was  a  man  of 
the  world;  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
Guy  Darrell  talked  to  him.  But  it 
was  only  a  very  small  part  of  Guy 
Darrell  of  which  the  man  of  the 
world  could  say  "  mine." 

To  Lionel  he  let  out,  as  if  involun-  / 
tarily,  the  more  amiable,  tender, 
poetic  attributes  of  his  varying,  com- 
plex, uncomprehended  character ; 
not  professedly  confiding,  but  not 
taking  pains  to  conceal.  Hearing 
what  worldlings  would  call  "  Senti- 
ment "  in  Lionel,  he  seemed  to  glide 
softly  down  to  Lionel's  own  years, 
and  talk  **  sentiment "  in  return. 
After  all,  this  skilled  lawyer,  this 
noted  politician,  had  a  great  dash  of 
the  boy  still  in  him.  Reader,  did 
you  ever  meet  a  really  clever  man 
who  had  not  ? 
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Saith  a  very  homely  proverb  (pardon  its  vulgarity),  "You  cannot  make  t ok 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  But  a  sow's  ear  is  a  much  finer  work  of  art  thu 
a  silk  purse.  And  grand,  indeed,  the  mechanician  who  could  make  a  eov'i 
ear  out  of  a  silk  purse,  or  conjure  into  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  tb«ar 
cenet  and  tulle  of  a  London  drawing-room. 


"  Mamma,"  asked  Honoria  Carr 
Vipont,  "  what  sort  of  a  person  was 
Mr8.DarreUr' 

"  She  was  not  in  our  set,  my  dear," 
answered  Lady  Selina.  "  The  Vipont 
Grookes  are  just  one  of  those  connec- 
tions in  which,  though,  of  course, 
one  is  civil  to  ^1  connections,  one  is 
more  or  less  intimate,  according  as 
they  take  after  the  Yiponts  or  after 
the  Grookes.  Poor  woman !  she  died 
iust  before  Mr.  Darrell  entered  Par- 
liament, and  appeared  in  society. 
But  I  should  say  she  was  not  an 
agreeable  person.  Not  nice,"  added 
Lady  Selina,  after  a  pause,  and  con- 
veying a  world  of  meaning  in  that 
conventional  monosyllable. 

"I  suppose  she  was  very  accom- 
plished— very  clever?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear.  Mr. 
Darrell  was  exceedingly  youDg  when 
he  married — scarcely  of  age.  She 
was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  snit 
him." 

^^  But  at  least  she  mUst  have  been 
very  much  attached  to  him — very 
proud  of  him?" 

Lady  Selina  glanced  aside  from  her 
work,  and  observed  her  daughter's 
face,  which  evinced  an  animation 
not  usual  to  a  young  lady  of  a  breed- 
ing so  lofty,  and  a  mind  so  well  dis- 
ciplined. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Lady  Selina, 
*^that  she  was  proud  of  him.  She 
would  have  been  proud  of  his  station, 
or  rather  of  that  to  which  his  fame 
and  fortune  would  have  raised'  her, 
had  she  lived  to  enjoy  it.  But  for  a 
few  years  after  her  marriage  they 
were  very  poor ;  and  though  his  rise 
at  the  bar  was  sudden  and  brilliant, 
he  was  long  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
profession,  and  lived  in  Bloomsbury. 
Mrs.  Darrell  was  not  proud  of  that. 
The  Grookes  are  generally  fine — give 
themselves  airs — marry  into  great 
houses  if  they  can — but  we  can't 
naturalise  them — they  always  remain 
Grookes — useful   connections,   very! 


Garr  says  we  have  not  a  more  usefol 
—but  third-rate,  my  dear.  All  ibe 
Grookes  are  bad  wives,  because  tfaej 
are  never  satisfied  with  their  on 
homes,  but  are  always  trying  to  get 
into  great  people's  homes.  Kot  Td; 
long  before  she  died,  Mr.  Darri 
took  her  friend  and  relaUon,  }isk 
Lyndsay,  to  live  with  her.  I  sospeci 
it  was  not  from  afifection,  or  sdj 
great  consideration  for  Mrs.  LyndsatV 
circumstances  (which  were  ioded 
those  of  actual  destitntion,  tifl- 
thanks  to  Mr.  Darrell — she  won  kr 
lawsuit),  but  simply  because  ^« 
looked  to  Mrs.  Lyndsay  to  get  kr 
into  our  set  Mrs.  Lyndsay  was  i 
great  favourite  with  all  of  na, 
charming  manners — ^perfedJy  cor- 
rect, too, — thorough  Vipont— thor- 
ough gentlewoman — ^bnt  artful!  Oh^ 
80  artftil  I  She  humoured  poor  Itni 
Darrell's  absurd  vanity;  but  ^ 
took  care  not  to  injure  herself.  Of 
course,  Darrell's  wife,  and  a  Yipont- 
though  only  a  Vipont  Grooke— ts^ 
free  passport  into  the  outskirts  i^ 
good  society,  the  great  parties,  ssl 
so  forth.  But  there  it  stopped ;  tva 
I  should  have  been  compromised  '^  I 
had  admitted  into  our  set  a  wonuii 
who  was  bent  on  compromising  ha^ 
self.  Uandsome— in  a  bad  style— oot 
the  Vipont  toumure ;  and  not  onlj 
silly  and  flirting,  but — (we  are  aloo^ 
keep  the  secret)— decidedly  volgar, 
my  dear." 

"  You  amaze  me  I    How  snch  i 

man "    Honoria  stopped,  colota^ 

ing  up  to  the  temples. 

"  Glever  men,"  stud  Lady  ^yi^ 
^^  as  a  general  rule,  do  choose  the 
oddest  wives  I  The  cleverer  »  in*fl 
is,  the  more  easily,  I  do  beliere,! 
woman  can  take  him  in.  Bowerer, 
to  do  Mr.  Darrell  justice,  be  his  ta 
taken  in  only  once.  After  Mrs.  Dar- 
reirs  death,  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  I  sispect, 
tried  her  chance,  but  failed.  Of 
course,  she  could  not  actnally  sUy  in 
the  same  house  with  a  widower  wbo 
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vaa  then  young,  and  who  had  only 
o  get  rid  of  a  wife  to  whom  one  was 
orced  to  he  shy,  in  order  to  he  re- 
ceived into  onr  set  with  open  arms ; 
ind,  in  short,  to  he  of  the  very  hest 
nande.  Mr.  Darrell  came  into  Par- 
iament  immensely  rich  (a  legacy 
rem  an  old  East  Indian,  hesides  his 
>wn  professional  savings) — took  the 
lonse  he  has  now,  close  hy  us.  Mrs. 
liyndsay  was  ohliged  to  retire  to  a 
iottage  at  Fulham.  But  as  she  pro- 
essed  to  he  a  second  mother  to  poor 
Matilda  Darrell,  she  contrived  to  he 
rery  much  at  Oarlton  Grardens  ;  her 
laughter  Caroline  was  nearly  always 
here,  profiting  by  Matilda  •;  masters ; 
md  I  did  think  that  Mrs.  Lvndsay 
vould  have  caught  Darrell — ^but 
rour  papa  said  *  No,'  and  he  was 
ight,  as  he  always  is.  Nevertheless, 
tfrs.  Lyndsay  would  have  been  an 
jscellent  wife  to  a  public  man — ^so 
jopular — knew  the  world  bo  well — 
lever  made  enemies  till  she  made  an 
>nemy  of  poor  dear  Montfort ;  but 
ihat  was  natural.  By  the  by,  I  must 
vrite  to  Caroline.  Sweet  creature  I 
xit  how  absurd,  shutting  herself  up 
LS  if  she  were  fretting  for  Montfort  I 
["hat's  so  like  her  mother — heartless 
—but  full  of  propriety." 

Here  Oarr  Vipont  and  Colonel 
tf orley  entered  the  room.  "  We  have 
nst  left  Darrell,"  said  Carr,  "  he  will 
line  here  to-day,  to  meet  onr  cousin 
VI ban.  I  have  asked  hU  cousin, 
'^onng  Haughton,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦j  ana 
'  *  ♦  *  your  cousins,  Selina— (a 
mall  partv  of  cousins) — so  lucky  to 
LD(1  Darrell  disengaged." 

"  I  ventured  to  promise,"  said  the 
^olonel,  addressing  Honoria  in  an 
inder  voice,  "  that  Darrell  should 
lear  you  play  Beethoven." 

Honoria. — "  Is  Mr.  Darrell  so  fond 
►f  music,  then?" 

Colonel  Moblet. — "  One  would 
Lot  have  thought  it.  He  keeps  a 
<?cretary  at  Fawley  who  plays  the 
lute.  There's  something  very  inter- 
sting  about  Darrell.  I  wish  you 
'x>uld  hear  his  ideas  on  marriage  and 
lomestio  life — ^more  freshness  of 
leart  than  in  the  young  men  one 
neets  nowadays.  It  may  be  preju- 
lice ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
rounjg  fellows  of  the  present  race,  if 
nore  sober  and  staid  than  we  were, 
ire  sadly  wanting  in  character  and 
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spirit — ^no  warm  blood  in  their  veins. 
But  I  should  not  talk  thus  to  a 
demoiselle  who  has  all  those  young 
fellows  at  her  feet." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Selina,  overhear- 
ing, and  with  a  half-laugh,  **  Hono- 
ria thinks  much  as  you  do ;  she 
finds  the  young  men  so  insipid — ^all 
like  one  another — the  same  set 
phrases." 

"  The  same  stereotyped  ideas," 
added  Honoria,  moving  away  with  a 
gesture  of  calm  disdain. 

"  A  very  superior  mind  hers,** 
whispered  the  Colonel  to  Carr  Vi- 
pont.   "  SheHl  never  marry  a  fool." 

Guy  Darrell  was  very  pleasant  at 
"  the  small  family  dinner-party,"  ^ 
Carr  was  always  popular  in  his  man- 
ners— ^the  true  old  House  of  Commons 
manner,  which  was  very  like  that  of 
a  gentlemanlike  public  school.  Lady 
Selina,  as  has  been  said  before,  in  her 
own  family  circle  was  natural  and 
genial.  Young  Carr,  there,  without 
his  wife,  more  pretentious  than  his 
father — ^being  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty— felt  a  certain  awe  of  Darrell, 
and  spoke  little,  which  was  much  to 
his  own  credit,  and  to  the  general 
conviviality.  The  other  members  of 
the  symposium,  besides  Lady  Selina, 
Honoria,  and  a  young  sister,  were 
but  Darrell,  Lionel,  and  Lady  Sell- 
na's  two  cousins;  elderly  peers— one 
with  the  garter,  the  other  in  the 
cabinet— jovial  men,  who  had  been 
wild  fellows  once  in  the  same  mess- 
room,  and  still  joked  at  each  other 
whenever  they  met  as  they  met  now. 
Lionel,  who  remembered  Vance's 
description  of  Lady  Selina,  and  who 
had  since  heard  her  spoken  of  in 
society  as  a  female  despot  who  carried 
to  perfection  the  arts  by  which  des- 
pots flourish,  with  majesty  to  impose^ 
and  caresses  to  deceive— an  Aurung- 
zebe  in  petticoats — ^was  sadly  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  such  portraiture  with 
the  good-humoured,  motherly  woman 
who  talked  to  him  of  her  home,  her 
husband,  her  children,  With  open 
fondness  and  becoming  pride,  and 
who,  far  from  being  so  formidably 
clever  as  the  world  cruelly  gave 
out,  seemed  to  Lionel  rather  below 
par  in  her  understanding ;  strike 
from  her  talk  its  kindliness,  and  the 
residue  was  very  like  twaddle.  After 
dinner    various    members    of     the 
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Vipont  family  dropped  in— asked 
impromptu  by  Oarr  or  by  Lady  Se- 
lina,  in  hasty  three-cornered  notes, 
to  take  that  occasion  of  renewing 
their  acqnaint&nce  ^\h  their  distin- 
goished  connection.  By  some  acci- 
dent amongst  those  invited  there  were 
but  few  young  single  ladies ;  and  by 
some  other  accident^  those  few  were 
all  plain.  Honoria  Vipont  was  un- 
equivocally the  belle  of  the  room. 
It  could  not  but  be  observed  that 
Darrell  seemed  struck  with  her — 
talked  with  her  more  than  with  any 
other  lady ;  and  when  she  went  to 
the  piano,  and  played  that  great  air 
of  Beethoven^s,  in  which  music  seems 
to  have  got  into  a  knot  that  onlv 
fingers  the  most  artful  can  unravel, 
Darrell  remained  in  his  seat  aloof 
and  alone,  listening,  no  doubt,  with 
ravished  attention.  But  just  as  the 
air  ended,  and  Honoria  turned  round 
to  look  for  him,  he  was  gone. 

Lionel  did  not  linger  long  after 
him.  The  gay  young  man  went, 
tibence,  to  one  of  those  vast  crowds 
which  seemed  convened  for  a  prac- 
tical parody  of  Mr.  Bentham^s  famous 
proposition— contriving  the  small- 
est happiness  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

It  was  a  very  great  house,  belong- 
ing to  a  very  great  person.  Colonel 
Morley  had  procured  an  invitation 
for  Lionel,  and  said,  ^^  Go ;  you  should 
be  seen  there."  Colonel  Morley  had 
passed  the  age  of  growing-into  society 
— ^no  such  cares  for  the  morrow  could 
add  a  cubit  to  his  conventional  stature. 
One  amongst  a  group  of  other  young 
men  by  the  doorway,  lionel  beheld 
Darrell,  who  had  arrived  before  him, 
listening  to  a  very  handsome  young 
lady,  with  an  attention  quite  as 
earnest  as  that  which  had  gratified 
the  superior  mind  of  the  well-educated 
Honoria.  A  very  handsome  young 
lady  certainly,  but  not  with  a  superior 
mind,  nor  supposed  hitherto  to  have 
found  young  gentlemen  "insipid." 
Doubtless  she  would  henceforth  do 
so.  A  few  minutes  after,  Darrell 
was  listening  again — ^this  time  to 
another  young  lady,  generally  called 
"  fast."  If  his  attentions  to  her  were 
not  marked,  hers  to  him  were.  She 
rattled  on  to  him  volubly,  laughed, 
pretty  hoyden,  at  her  own  sallies,  and 
seemed  at  least  so  to  fascinate  him  by 


her  gay  spirits  that  be  aat  down  Ij 
her  side ;  and  the  playftil  eanile  on  )L 
lips — lips  that  hold  learned  to  be  «o 
gravely  firm— showed  that  heoocld 
enter  still  into  the  mirth  of  childhood; 
for  surely  to  the  time-worn  man  tba 
fast  young  lady  must  have  seemed 
but  a  giddy  child.  Lionel  was 
amused.  Could  this  be  the  aostt^K 
recluse  whom  he  had  left  in  tk 
shades  of  Fawley  ?  Guy  DarreE,  al 
his  years,  with  his  dignified  re^Aite. 
the  object  of  so  many  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles — could  he  de- 
scend to  be  that  most  fnvolous  of 
characters,  a  male  coquet  ?  Was  be 
in  eamest--wa9  his  vanity  duped  ? 
Looking,  again,  Lionel  saw  in  his 
kinsman^s  face  a  sudden  return  of  tk 
sad  despondent  expression  which  h:id 
moved  his  own  young  pity  in  the  so- 
litudes of  Fawley.  But  in  a  momei! 
the  man  roused  himself — ^the  sad  ex- 
pression was  gone.  Had  the  girfs 
menr  laugh  again  chased  it  awsj? 
But  LionePs  attention  was  now  draim 
from  Darrell  himself  to  the  obeerrs- 
tions  murmured  round  him,  of  which 
Darrell  was  the  theme. 

"  Yes,  he  is  bent  on  manyiEg 
again  I  I  have  it  from  Alban  Morkj 
— immense  fortune — and  so  young- 
looking,  any  girl  might  iaSX  in  lore 
with  such  eyes  and  forehead;  besid^ 
what  a  jointure  he  oonld  settle: 
....  Do  look  at  that  giii 
Flora  Vyvyan,  trying  to  make  a  l«^ 
of  him.  She  can't  appreciate  that 
kind  of  man,  and  she  would  not  be 
caught  by  his  money — does  not  want 
it.  ...  I  wonder  she  is  doc 
afraid  of  him.  He  is  certainly  qmz- 
zing  her.  .  .  .  The  men  thinly 
her  pretty— I  don't  .  .  .  The; 
say  he  is  to  return  to  Parliameot, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  CabineL 
.  .  .  .  iRo!  he  has  no  children 
living — very  natural  he  should  many 

again Anephewl— jou 

are  quite  mistaken.  Toung  Haogh- 
ton  is  no  nephew — a  ve^  distftnt 
connection — could  not  expect  to  lie 
the  heir.  ....  It  was  girea 
out  though,  at  Paris.  The  Dnchtfs 
thought  so,  and  so  did  Lady  Jane. 
They'll  not  be  so  civil  to  voooc 
Haughtonnow Hush—" 

Lionel,  wishing  to  hear  no  more, 
glided  by,  and  penetrated  £uther  into 
the  throng.    And  then,  as  he  pro 
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eeded,  -with  those  last  words  on  his 
ar,  the  oonscionsness  oame  upon  him 
hat  his  position  had  undergone  a 
hange.  Difficolt  to  define  it ;  to  an 
rdinary  bystander,  people  would 
lave  seemed  to  welcome  him  cor- 
Lially  as  ever.  The  gradations  of- 
espect  in  polite  sooiety  are  so  ez- 
[uisitely  deUoate,  that  it  seems  only 
>y  a  sort  of  magnetism  that  one 
:nows  from  day  to  day  whether  one 
las  risen  or  d^lined.  A  man  has 
ost  high  office,  patronage,  power, 
lever,  perhaps,  to  regain  them.  Peo- 
>le  don^t  tnrn  their  backs  on  him; 
heir  smiles  are  as  gracious,  their 
lands  as  flatteringly  extended.  Bat 
hat  man  would  be  dull  as  a  rhino- 
ceros if  he  did  not  feel  as  every  one 
vho  accosts  him  feels — that  he  has 
Icscended  in  the  ladder.  So  with  dl 
jlse.  Lose  even  your  fortune,  it  is 
lot  the  next  day  in  a  London  draw- 
ing-room that  your  friends  look  as  if 
^on  were  going  to  ask  them  for  five 
x>unds.  Wait  a  year  or  so  for  that 
[3at  if  they  have  just  heard  you  are 
•uined,  you  will  fed  that  they  have 
leard  it,  let  them  bow  ever  so  cour- 
:eously,  smile  ever  so  kindly.  Lionel 
it  Paris,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  had 
>een  more  than  fashionable :  he  had 


been  the  fashion— courted,  run  after, 
petted,  quoted,  imitated.  That  even- 
ing he  felt  as  an  author  may  feel  who 
has  been  the  rage,  and,  withont  fault 
of  his  own,  is  so  no  more.  The  rays 
that  had  gilt  him  had  gone  back  to 
the  orb  that  lent.  And  they  who 
were  most  genial  still  to  Lionel 
Haughton,  were  those  who  still  most 
respected  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
a-year — ^in  Guy  Darrell  I 

Lionel  was  angry  with  himself  that 
he  felt  galled.  But  in  his  wounded, 
pride  there  was  no  mercenary  regret 
^-only  that  sort  of  sidmess  which 
comes  to  youth  when  the  hollowness 
of  worldly  life  is  first  made  dear  to 
it.  From  the  fiices  round  him  there 
fell  that  glamour  by  which  the  amour 
prapre  is  held  captive  in  large  assem- 
blies, where  the  anumr  propre  is 
fiattered.  ^^Magnificent,  intelligent 
audience,*^  thinks  the  applauded  actor. 
"Delightful  party,"  murmurs  the 
worshipped  beauty.  Glamour  I  gla- 
mour I  Let  the  audience  yawn  while 
the  actor  mouths ;  let  the  party  ne- 
glect the  beauty  to  adore  another, 
and  straightway  the  ^  magnificent  au- 
dience '^  is  an  "  ignorant  public,"  and 
"  the  delightful  party  "  a  "  heartless 
world." 


CHAFTBB  X. 


Elscaped  from  a  London  Drawing-Room,  flesh  once  more  tii^les,  and  blood  flow»— 
Guv  Darrell  ezplflinfl  tq  Lionel  Haughton  why  he  holds  it  a  duty  to  be— an  old 
fool 


Lionel  Haughton  glided  through 
;he  disenchant^  rooms,  and  breathed 
I  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  found 
liimself  in  the  friendless  streets. 

As  he  walked  slow  and  thoughtful 
>n,  he  suddenly  felt  a  hand  upon  his 
ibonlder,  turned,  and  saw  Darrell. 

"Give  me  your  arm,  my  dear 
Lionel;  I  am  tired  out.  What  a 
lovely  night  I  What  sweet  scorn  in 
the  eyes  of  those  stars  that  we  have 
neglected  fbr  yon  flaring  lights." 

Lionel. — "  Is  it  scorn— •is  it  pity  ? 
Is  it  but  serene  indifference  ?" 

Daerkll.— "As  we  ourselves  in- 
terpret ;  if  scorn  be  present  in  our  own 
lieart<;,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  disc  of 
Jupiter.  Man,  egoist  though  he  be, 
exacts  sympamy  from  all  the  uni- 
verse. Joyous,  he  says  to  the  sun, 
'  Life-giver,  rejoice  with  me.'    Griev- 


ing, he  says  to  the  moon,  'Pensive 
one,  thou  snarest  my  sorrow.'  Hope 
for  fame ;  a  star  is  its  promise !  Mourn 
for  the  dead;  a  star  is  the  land  of 
reunion  I  Say  to  Earth,  *  I  have  done 
with  thee;'  to  Time,  'Thou  hast 
nought  to  bestow;'  and  all  Space 
cries  aloud,  'The  earth  is  a  speck, 
thine  inheritance  infinity.  Time 
melts  while  thou  sighest.  The  dis- 
content of  a  mortal  is  the  instinct  that 
proves  thee  immortal.'  Thus  con- 
struing Nature,  Nature  is  our  com- 
panion, our  consoler.  Benign  as  the 
playmate,  she  lends  herself  to  our 
shifting  humours.  Serious  as  the 
teacher,  she  responds  to  the  steadier 
inquiries  of  reason.  Mystic  and  hal- 
lowed as  the  priestess,  she  keeps  alive 
by  dim  oracles  that  spiritual  yearning 
within  us,  in  which,  from  savage  to 
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sage — ^through  all  dreams,  throngh 
all  creeds— thrills  the  sense  of  a  link 
with  Divinity.  Never,  therefore,  while 
conferring  with  Natare,  is  Man  wholly 
alone,  nor  is  she  a  single  companion 
with  uniform  shape.  Ever  new,  ever 
yarions,she  can  pass  from  gay  to  severe 
— from  fancy  to  science — quick  as 
thoDght  passes  from  the  dance  of  a 
leaf,  from  the  tint  of  a  rainhow,  to 
the  theory  of  motion,  the  problem  of 
light.  But  lose  Nature — ^forget  or 
dismiss  her — make  companions,  by 
hundreds,  of  men  who  ignore  her,  and^ 
I  will  not  say  with  the  poet^  *  This 
is  solitude/  But  in  the  commune, 
what  stale  monotony,  what  weary 
sameness  1 " 

Thus  Darrell  continued  to  weave 
together  sentence  with  sentence, 
the  intermediate  connection  of  ipean- 
ing  often  so  subtle,  that  when  put 
down  on  paper  it  requires  effort 
to  discern  it.  Bat  it  was  his  peculiar 
gift  to  make  clear  when  spoken,  what 
in  writing  would  seem  obscure. 
Look,  manner,  each  delicate  accent 
in  a  voice  wonderfully  distinct  in  its 
unrivalled  melody,  all  so  aided  the 
sense  of  mere  words,  that  it  is  scarcely 
extravagant  to  say  he  might  have 
talked  an  unknown  language,  and  a 
listener  would  have  understood.  But, 
understood  or  not,  those  sweet  into- 
nations it  was  such  delight  to  hear, 
that  any  one  with  nerves  alive  to 
music  would  have  murmured,  "  Talk 
on  for  ever."  And  in  this  gift  lay  one 
main  secret  of  the  man's  strange 
influence  over  all  who  came  familiarly 
into  his  intercourse ;  so  that  if  Dar- 
rell had  ever  bestowed  confidential 
intimacy  on  any  one  not  by  some 
antagonistic  idiosyncrasy  steeled 
against  its  charm,  and  that  intimacy 
had  been  withdrawn,  a  void  never 
to  be  refilled  must  have  been  left  in 
the  life  thus  robbed. 

Stopping  at  his  door,  as  Lionel,  rapt 
by  the  music,  had  forgotten  the  pain 
of  the  reverie  so  bewitchingly  broken, 
Darrell  detained  the  hand  held  oat  to 
him,  and  said,  "  No,  not  yet — I  have 
something  to  say  to  you:  come  in; 
let  me  say  it  now." 

Lionel  bowed  his  head,  and  in  sur- 
prised conjecture  followed  bis  kins- 
man up  the  lofty  stairs  into  the  same 
comfortless  stately  room  that  has 
been  already  described.     When  the 


servant  closed  the  door,  Darrell  aack 
into  a  chair.  Fixing  his  eyes  npoa 
Lionel  with  almost  parental  kind- 
ness, and  motioning  his  jonsg  oouaia 
to  sit  by  his  side,  close,  he  tbos 
began : — 

**  Donel,  before  I  was  your  age  I 
was  married — ^I  was  a  &ther.    I  am 
lonely  and  childless  now.     JLj  life 
has  been  moulded  by  a  solemn  obli- 
gation which  BO  few  could  compre^ 
bend,    that  I  scarce    know   a    maa 
living   beside    yourself    to   whom  1 
would  frankly  confide  it.     Pride  cf 
family  is  a  common  infurnity— otteo 
petulant  with  the  poor,  often  insolent 
with  the  rich ;  but  rarely,  ptfrbaps, 
out  of  that  pride  do  men  coostnict 
a  poutive   binding  duty,   virhich  at 
all    self-sacrifice     should      infloaioe 
the  practical    choice    of    life.      As 
a  child,  before  my  judgment   could 
discern  how  much  of  vain  supersti- 
tion mav  lurk  in  our  revereDce  for 
the  dead,  my  whole  heart  ttbs  en- 
gaged in  a  passionate  dream,  which 
my  waking  existence  became  Towed 
to  realise.    My  father  I — my  lip  quiv- 
ers, my  eyes  moisten  as  I  recall  bio* 
even  now, — ^ray  father  I    I  loved  hnn 
so  intensely  1 — the  love  of  childhood 
how  fearfully  strong  it  is!     All  in 
him  was  so  gentle,  yet  so  sensitive — 
chivalry  without  its  annoar.     I  was 
his  constant  companion:    he  spdto 
to  me  unreservedly,  as  a  poet  to  his 
muse.    I   wept   at  his   sorrows— I 
chafed    at     his    hnmifiations.     He 
talked  of  ancestors  as  he  thought  of 
them ;  to  him  they  were  beings  hkd 
the  old  Lares,— 4)ot  dead  in  graves, 
but  images  ever  present  on  hoosebcM 
hearths.    Doubtless  he    exaggerated 
their  worth — as  their  old  importance. 
Obscure,  indeed,    in  the    annals   of 
empire,  their  deeds  and  their  power, 
their    decline    and    fall.      Not    8i> 
thought  he ;  they   were  to  his  eyes 
the  moon  track  in  the  ocean  of  hist^ 
— flight  on  the  waves  over  which  they 
had  gleamed — ^all  the  ocean  ^sewhere 
dark  I    With  him  thought  X;  as  my 
father  spoke,  his  child  believed.    Bat 
what  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  wis 
this  inheritor  of  a  vannted  name  9— 
a  tlireadbare,  slighted,  rustic  pedant 
—no  station  in  the  very  province  in 
which     mouldered     away    the   last 
lowly    dwelling-place   of     his   line. 
By  lineage  high  above  moat  nobles, 
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in  position  below  most  yeomen.    He 
bad  learning,  be  bad  genios ;  bat  tbe 
stadies  to  wbicb  they  were  devoted 
only  served  yet  more  to  impoverish 
bis  scantv  means,  and  led  rather  to 
ridicule  tnan  to  honour.    Not  a  day 
but  what  I  saw  on  his  soft  features  the 
smart  of  a  fresh  sting,  the  gnawing  of 
a  new  care.    Thos,  as  a  boy,  feeling  in 
myself  a  strength  inspired  by  affeo- 
tion,  I  came  to  him,  one  day  as  he  sate 
grieving,  and  kneeling  to  him,  said, 
*  Father,  conrage  yet  a  little  while; 
I  shall  soon  be  man,  and  I  swear  to 
devote  myself  as  man  to  revive  the 
old  fading  race  so  prized  by  yon;  to 
rebnild  the  House  that,  by  yon  so 
loved,  is  loftier  in  my  eyes  than  all 
the  heraldry   of  Icings.'     And   my 
father's  fooe  brightened,  and  bis  voice 
blest  me;  and  I  rose  np  ambitious!" 
Darrell  paused,  heaved  a  short,  qnick 
fiigh,  and  then  rapidly  continued : — 
"I  was  fortunate  at  the  university. 
That  was  a  day  when  chiefe  of  party 
looked  for   recruits  amongst  young 
men  who  had  given  the  proofs,  and 
won  the  first-fruits,  of  emulation  and 
ajBsiduity.     For  statesmanship   then 
was  deemed  an  art  which,  like  that 
of  war,    needs    early  discipline.     I 
had  scarcely  left  college  when  I  was 
offered  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  the 
head  of  the  Viponts,  an   old  Lord 
!Montfort    I  was  dazzled  but  for  one 
moment — ^I  declined  the  next.    The 
fallen  House  of  Darrell  needed  wealth, 
and    Parliamentary  success,    in    its 
higher  honours,  often  requires  wealth 
— ^never  gives  it.     It  chanced  that  I 
had  a  college  acquaintance  with  a 
yoong  man  named  Vipont  Crooke. 
Ilia  grandfather,  one  of  the  number- 
less Viponts,  had  been  compelled  to 
add  the  name  of  Crooke  to  his  own,  on 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  some 
rich  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
berless Crookes.    I  went  with  this 
college  acquaintance  to  visit  the  old 
Ix>rd  Montfort,  at  his  villa  near  Lon- 
don, and*  thence  to  the  country  house 
of  the  Vipont  Crookes.    I  staid  at  the 
last   two    or   three  weeks.      While 
there,    I  received  a  letter  from  the 
elder  Fairthom,   my  father's  bailiff, 
entreating  me  to  come  immediately 
to    Fawley,  hinting   at   some  great 
calamity.    On  taking   leave  of  my 
friend  and  his  family,  something  in 
the  manner  of  his  sister  startled  and 


pained  me — an  evident  oonfhsion,  a 
burst  of  tears — I  know  not  what.  I 
bad  never  sought  to  win  her  affec- 
tions. I  had  an  ideal  of  the  woman 
I  could  love.  It  did  not  resemble  her. 
On  reaching  Fawley,  conceive  the 
shock  that  awaited  me.  My  father 
was  like  one  heart-stricken.  The 
principal  mortgagee  was  about  to 
foreclose — Fawley  about  to  pass  for 
ever  from  tbe  race  of  the  Darrells.  I 
saw  that  the  day  my  father  was 
driven  from  the  old  bouse  would  be 
his  last  on  earth.  What  means  to 
save  him? — ^how  raise  the  pitiful 
sum — ^but  a  few  thousands — ^by  which 
to  release  from  the  spoiler's  gripe 
those  barren  acres  which  all  the  lands 
of  tbe  Seymour  or  the  Gower  could 
never  replace  in  my  poor  father's  eyes  ? 
My  sole  income  was  a  college  fellow- 
ship, adequate  to  all  my  wants,  bnt 
useless  for  sale  or  loan.  I  spent  the 
night  in  vain  consultation  with  Fair- 
thora.  There  seemed  not  a  hope. 
Next  morning  came  a  letter  from  ^ 
young  Vipont  Crooke.  It  was  manly 
and  frank,  though  somewhat  coarse. 
With  the  consent  of  his  parents  he 
offered  me  his  sister's  hand,  and  a 
dowry  of  £10,000.  He  hinted,  in 
excuse  for  his  bluntness,  that,  perhaps 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  if  I  felt  a 
preference  for  his  sister,  I  might  not 
deem  myself  rich  enough  to  propose, 
and — but  it  matters  not  what  else 
he  said.  Ton  foresee  the  rest.  My 
father's  life  could  be  saved  from 
despair-— his  beloved  home  be  bis 
shelter  to  the  last.  That  dowry 
would  more  than  cover  the  paltry 
debt  upon  the  lands.  I  gave  myself 
not  an  hour  to  pause.  I  hastened 
back  to  the  house  to  which  fate  had 
led  me.  But,"  said  Darrell  proudly, 
"do  not  think  I  was  base  enough, 
even  with  such  excuses,  to  deceive 
the  young  lady.  I  told  her  what 
was  true ;  that  I  could  not  profess  to 
her  the  love  painted  by  roman<^ 
writers  and  poets ;  but  that  I  loved 
no  other,  and  that  if  she  deigned  to 
accept  my  hand,  I  should  studiously 
consult  her  happiness,  and  gratefully 
confide  to  her  my  own.  I  said  also, 
what  was  true,  that  >f  she  married 
me,  ours  n^ust  be  for  some  years  a 
life  of  privation  and  struggle;  that 
even  the  interest  of  her  fortune  must 
be  devoted  to  my  father  while  he 
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lived,  thongli  eyery  shilling  of  its 
capital  would  be  settled  on  herself 
and  her  children.  How  I  blest  her 
when  she  accepted  me,  despite  my 
candour  1 — how  earnestly  I  prayed  that 
I  might  love,  and  cherish,  and  re- 
quite her  I"  Darnell  paused,  in  evi- 
dent suffering.  ^^And  thank  Hea- 
ven !  I  have  nothing  on  that  score 
,  wherewith  to  reproach  myself.  And 
the  rtrength  of  that  memory  enabled 
me  to  bear  and  forbear  more  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible 
to  my  quick  spirit,  and  my  man^s 
heart.  My  dear  father!  his  death 
was  happy — ^his  home  was  saved 
— ^he  never  knew  at  what  sacrifice  to 
bis  sonl  He  was  gladdened  by  the 
first  honours  my  youth  achieved.  He 
was  resigned  to  my  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, which,  though  contrary  to  his 
antique  prejudices,  that  allowed  to 
the  representative  of  the  Darrells  no 
profession  but  the  sword,  still  pro- 
mised the  wealth  which  would  secure 
his  name  from  perishing.  He  was 
credulous  of  my  ftiture,  as  if  I  had 
uttered,  not  a  vow,  but  a  prediction. 
He  had  blessed  my  union  without  fore- 
seeing its  sorrows.  He  had  embraced 
my  first-born — ^true,  it  was  a  girl,  but 
it  was  one  link  onward  from  ancestors 
to  posterity.  And  almost  his  last 
words  were  these:  'you  idUI  re- 
store the  race — ^you  moxII  revive  the 
name!  and  my  son's  children  will 
visit  the  antiquary's  grave,  and  learn 
gratitude  to  him  for  all  that  his  idle 
lessons  tausht  to  your  healthier  vig- 
our.' And  I  answered  :  *  Father, 
yoor  lino  shall  not  perish  from  the 
land ;  and  when  I  am  rich  and  great, 
and  lordships  spread  far  round  the 
lowly  hall  that  your  life  ennobled, 
I  will  say  to  your  grandchildren, 
*  Honour  ye  and  your  son's  sons, 
while  a  Darrell  yet  treads  the  earth 
— honour  him  to  whom  I  owe  every 
thought  which  nerved  me  to  toil  for 
what  you  who  come  after  me  may 
enjoy.' 

^^  And  so  the  old  man,  whose  life 
had  been  so  smileless,  died  smil- 
ing." 

By  this  time  Lionel  had  stolen 
Darrell's  hand  into  his  own, — his 
heart  swelling  with  childlike  tender- 
ness, and  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks. 

Darrell  gently  kissed    his  young 


kinsman's  forehead,  and,  extriestiDi 
himself  from  Lionel's  clasp,  paced 
the  room,  and  spoke  on  while  pao- 
ingit. 

'^  I  made,  then,  a  promise ;  it  is  not 
kept.  No  child  of  mine  sorviveft  to 
be  taught  reverence  to  mj  fiklhers 
grave.  My  wedded  life  was  not 
happy:  its  record  needs  do  woida. 
Of  two  children  bom  to  nie;,  both  are 
gone.  My  son  went  firsts  I  bad 
thrown  my  life's  life  into  him — a  boj 
of  energy,  of  noble  promise.  ^Tw» 
for  him  I  began  to  build  that  baffled 
fabric — ^  SepuUHvri  immemor^  For 
him  I  bought,  acre  on  acre,  all  the 
land  within  reach  of  Fawlej — Elands 
twelve  miles  distant  I  had  meant 
to  till  up  the  intervening  space — to 
buy  out  a  mushroom  Earl,  who» 
woods  and  corn-fields  lie  between. 
I  was  scheming  the  pnrchase-^scrawi- 
ing  on  the  county  map— when  tber 
brought  the  news  that  the  boy  I  had 
just  taken  back  to  school  was  dead— 
drowned  bathing  on  a  calm  summer 
eve!  No,  Lionel.  I  must  go  on. 
That  grief  I  have  wrestled  with — ooo- 
quered.  I  was  widowed  then.  X 
daughter  still  left — ^the  first-born, 
whom  my  father  had  blest  on  iu& 
deathbed.  I  transferred  all  mj  love, 
all  my  hopes  to  her.  I  had  no  vain 
preference  for  male  heirs.  Is  a  race 
less  pare  that  runs  on  through  the 
female  line?    Well,  my  s<m's  death 

was    merciful    compared     to " 

Agaui  Darrell  stopped — again  harried 
on.  ^^  Enough !  all  is  forgiven  in  the 
grave !  I  was  then  still  in  the  noon 
of  man's  life,  free  to  form  new  ties. 
Another  grief  that  I  cannot  tell  yon ; 
it  is  not  all  conquered  yet.  And  by 
that  grief  the  last  verdure  of  existent 
was  so  blighted,  that — ^that — in  short 
I  had  no  h^art  for  nuptial  altars — f<ir 
the  social  world.  Years  went  by.  Farh 
•year  I  said,  *Next  year  the'woond 
will  be  healed;  I  have  time  yeL' 
Now  age  is  near,  the  grave  not  far; 
now,  if  ever,  I  must  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise that  cheered  my  fatlier^s  death- 
bed. Nor  does  that  duty  oomprite 
all  my  motives.  If  I  would  r^^ 
healtlifal  thought,  manly  action,  for 
my  remaining  years,  I  must  fed  that 
one  haunting  memory  is  exorcised, 
and  for  ever  laid  at  rest.  It  can  be  so 
only — whatever  my  risk  of  new  cares 
— whatever  the  folly  of  the  hasard  at 
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my  age— be  so  only  by — ^by ^" 

Once  more  Darrell  paused,  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  on  Lionel,  and,  opening 
his  arms,  cried  out,  "Forgive  me, 
my  noble  Lionel,  that  I  am  not  con- 
tented with  an  heir  like  you;  and 
do  not  you  mock  at  the  old  man  who 
dreams  that  women  may  love  him  yet, 
and  that  his  own  children  may  in- 
herit his  father^B  home." 

Lionel  sprang  to  the  breast  that 
opened  to  him;  and  if  Darrell  had 
planned  how  best  to  remove  from  the 


young  man^s  mind  for  ever  the  possi- 
bility of  one  selfish  pang,  no  craft 
could  have  attained  his  object  like 
that  touching  confidence  before  which 
the  disparities  between  youth  and  aoe 
literally  vanished.  And,  both  maae 
equal,  both  elevated  alike,  verily  I 
know  not  which  at  the  moment  felt 
the  elder  or  the  younger !  Two  noble 
hearts,  intermingled  in  one  emotion^ 
are  set  free  from  all  time  save  the 
present;  par  each  with  each,  they 
meet  as  brothers  twin-bom. 


BOOfc  VII.-— ODAPTER  I. 

Vignettes  for  the  next  Book  of  Beauty. 


"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Alban; 
Honoria  Vipont  is  a  very  superior 
youn^  lady." 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so  1" 
cried  the  Colonel,  with  more  warmth 
than  usual  to  him. 

"  Many  years  since,"  resumed  Dar- 
rell, with  reflective  air,  "  I  read  Miss 
Edgeworth's  novels ;  and  in  convers- 
ing with  Miss  Honoria  Vipont,  me- 
thinks  I  confer  with  one  of  Miss  Edge- 
'worth^s  heroines — so  rational,  so  pru- 
dent, so  well-behaved — so  free  from 
silly  romantic  notions — so  replete 
Mrith  solid  information,  moral  philo- 
sophy and  natural  history — so  sure 
to  regulate  her  watch  and  her  heart 
to  the  precise  moment,  for  the  one  to 
strike,  and  the  other  to  throb— and  to 
marry  at  last  a  respectable  steady 
husband,  whom  she  will  win  with 
dignity,  and  would  lose  with— de- 
corum! A  very  superior  girl  indeed."* 

"  Though  your  description  of  Miss 
Vipont  is  satirical,"  said  Alban  Mor- 
ley,  smiling,  in  spite  of  some  irrita- 
tion, "  yet  I  will  accept  it  as  a  pane- 
gyric ;  for  it  conveys,  unintentionally, 
a  just  idea  of  the  qualities  that  make 
an  intelligent  companion  and  a  safe 
wife.  And  those  are  the  qualities  we 
must  look  to,  if  we  marry  at  our 
age.  We  are  no  longer  boys,"  added 
the  Colonel  sententiously. 

Dabkell. — "  Alas,  no  I  I  wish  we 
were.    But  the  truth  of  your  remark 


is  indisputable.  Ah,  look!  Is  not 
that  a  face  which  might  make  an  oc- 
togenarian forget  that  he  is  not  a  boy  ? 
— ^what  regular  features ! — and  what 
ablush!" 

The  friends  were  riding  in  the 
park ;  and  as  Darrell  spoke,  he  bowed 
to  a  young  lady,  who,  with  one  or 
two  others,  passed  rapidly  by  in  a 
barouche.  It  was  that  very  hand- 
some young  lady  to  whom  Lionel  had 
seen  him  listening  so  attentively  in 
the  great  crowd,  for  which  Carr  Vi- 
pont^M  family  party  had  been  deserted. 

"Yes;  Lady  Adela  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  girls  in  London,"  said  the 
Colonel,  who  had  also  lifted  his  hat 
as  the  barouche  whirled  by — "and 
amiable  too :  I  have  known  her  ever 
since  she  was  bom.  Her  father  and  I 
are  great  friends — ^an  excellent  man, 
but  stingy.  I  had  much  difficultj^  in 
arranging  the  eldest  ffirPs  marriage 
with  Lord  Bolton,  and  am  a  trustee 
in  the  settlements.  K  you  feel  a  pre- 
ference for  Lady  Adela,  though  I 
don^t  think  she  would  suit  you  so 
well  as  Miss  Vipont,  I  wiU  answer 
for  her  father^s  encouragement  and  her 
consent.  Tis  no  drawback  to  you, 
though  it  is  to  most  of  her  admirers, 
when  I  add,  'There's  nothing  with 
her!" 

"And  nothing  in  her!  which  is 
worse,"  said  Darrell.  "Still,  it  is 
pleasant  to  gaze  on  a  beautiful  land- 


*  Darrell  speaks — ^not  the  author.  Darrell  is  unjust  to  the  more  exquisite 
female  character  of  a  Novelist^  admirable  for  strength  of  sense,  correctness  of  de- 
lineation, terseness  of  narrative,  and  lucidity  of  style — ^nor  less  admirable  for  the 
nnexaggerated  nobleness  of 'sentiment  by  which  some  of  her  heroines  are  notably 
distinguished. 
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soape,  even  though  die  soil  be  bar- 
ren." 

CoLoma  MoRLBT. —  "  That  de- 
pends npon  whether  you  are  merely 
f  the  artistic  spectator  of  the  landscape, 
or  the  disappointed  proprietor  of  ^e 
soil." 

"  Admirable  1"  said  Darrell ;  "  yon 
have  disposed  of  Lady  Adela.  So  no  1 
so  ho  1"  Darreirs  horse  (his  old  high- 
mettled  horse,  freshly  sent  to  him  from 
Fawley,  and  in  spite  of  the  five  years 
tiiat  had  added  to  its  age,  of  apirit 
made  friskier  by  long  repose)  here  put 
down  its  ears — ^lashed  ont — and  in- 
dulged in  a  bonnd  which  would  have 
unseated  many  a  London  rider.  A 
young  Amazon,  followed  hard  by  some 
two  or  three  young  gentlemen  and 
their  grooms,  shot  by,  swift  and  reck- 
less as  a  hero  at  Balaklava.  But 
with  equal  suddenness,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  Darrell — whose  hand  and 
voice  had  already  soothed  the  excited 
nerves  of  his  steed — the  Amazon 
wheeled  round  and  gained  his  side. 
Throwing  up  her  veil,  she  revealed  a 
&oe  so  prettily  arched — so  perversely 
gay — with  eye  of  radiant  hazel,  and 
Mr  locks  half  loosened  from  their 
formal  braid — ^that  it  would  have  be- 
guiled resentment  from  the  most  in- 
sensible— reconciled  to  danger  the 
most  timid.  And  yet  there  was  really 
a  grace  of  humility  in  the  apologies 
she  tendered  for  her  discourtesy  and 
thoughtlessness.  As  the  girl  reined 
her  light  palfrey  by  Darrell's  side — 
turning  from  the  young  companions 
who  had  now  joined  her,  their  hack- 
neys in  a  foam — ^and  devoting  to  his 
ear  all  her  lively  overflow  of  happy 
spirits,  not  untempered  by  a  certain 
deference,  but  still  apparently  free 
from  dissimulation — DarrelPs  grand 
face  lighted  up — ^his  mellow  laugh, 
unrestrained,  though  low,  echoed  her 
sportive  tones ; — her  youth,  her  joy- 
onsness  were  irresistibly  contagious, 
Alban  Morley  watched  observant 
while  interchanging  talk  with  her 
attendant  comrades,  young  men  of 
high  ^n,  but  who  belonged  to  that 
jeunesse  doree^  with  which  the  sur- 
face of  life  patrician  is  frittered  over 
— young  men  with  few  ideas,  fewer 
duties — but  with  plenty  of  leisure — 
plenty  of  health — plenty  of  money  in 
their  pockets — ^plenty  of  debts  to 
their  tradesmen-— daring  at  Melton — 


scheming  at  TattersaU^a — pride  to 
maiden  aunts — ^plague  to  •thiiitf 
fathers— fickle  lovera,  bot  soEd 
matches — ^in  brief,  fajst  liTers,  via 
get  through  their  youth  betimes,  s»I 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  middle- 
aged  before  they  are  thirtj — tazmd 
l^y  wedlock — sobered  by  the  reepooa- 
bilities  that  come  with  the  cares  of 
property  and  the  dignities  of  ruik^ 
undergo  abrupt  metamorphoeia  Ld:o 
chairmen  of  quarter  session&--oountT 
4nembers,  or  decorous  peers — tbar 
ideas  enriched  as  their  duties  grow— 
their  opinions,  once  loose  as  willowi 
to*  the  wind,  stiffening  into  the  pali- 
sades of  fenced  propriety — ^valuable, 
busy  men,  changed  as  Henry  V^ 
when,  coming  into  the  cares  of  state, 
he  swd  to  the  Chief  Justice,  "  Them 
is  my  hand;"  and  to  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff;  ^ 

"  I  know  thee  not,  old  man : 
Fall  to  thy  prayers  I" 
But,  meanwhile  the  elite    of   this 
jeunesse  dorie  glittered  around  Flon 
Vyvyan:  not  a  regular  beauty  Iik« 
Lady  Adela — ^not  a  fine  girl  like  Mia 
Vipont,  but  such  a  light,   fauhte 
figure— such  a  pretty,  radiant  £>ce— 
more  womanly  for  affecting  to  be  maa- 
like — Hebe  aping  Tbalestris.     Flofik 
too,  was  an  heiress — an  only  child- 
spoilt,  wilful — not  at  all  accomplisbed 
— (my  belief  is  that  aocom plishment< 
are  thought  great  bores  by  the  jeta- 
eue   doree)  no  accomplishment  ex- 
cept   horsemanship,    with    a    slight 
knack  at  billiards,  and  the  capadtr 
to  take  three  whiffs  from  a  Spani^ 
cigarette.    That  last  was  adorable- 
four  offers  had  been  advanced  to  ber 
hand  on  that  merit  alone. — (N.B. 
Young  ladies  do  themselves  no  good 
with  the  jeunesse  doree,  which,  is 
our  time,  is  a  lover  that  rather  smokes 
than  "  sighs  like  furnace,"  by  adve^ 
tising  their  horror  of  cigars.)    Ton 
would  suppose  that   Flora   Vyvyaa 
must  be  coarse — ^vulgar  perhaps;  not 
at  all;  she  was  j>i^uant«— original; 
and  did  the  oddest  things  wiQi  the 
air  and  look  of  the  highest  breedins. 
Fairies  cannot  be  vulgar,  no  matter 
what  they  do;  they  may  take  ^ 
strangest  liberties — ^pinch  the  maids 
— turn  the  house  topsy-turvy,  but  they 
are  ever  the  darlings  of  grace  aad 
poetry.    Flora  Vyvyan  was  a  feiry. 
Not  peculiarly  intellectual  herseU^  she 
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lad  a  veneration  for  intellect ;  those 
Bst  young  men  were  the  last  persons 
ikely  to  fascinate  that  fast  young 
ady.  Women  are  so  perverse ;  they 
ilneys  prefer  the  very  people  you 
nroold  least  snspect — the  antitheses 
K>  themselves.  Tet  is  it  possible  that 
Flora  Vy  vyan  can  have  carried  her 
crotchets  to  so  extravagant  a  degree 
IS  to  have  designed  the  conquest  of 
jriiy  Darrell — ^ten  years  older  than 
ler  own  father  ?  She,  too,  an  heiress 
—certainly  not  mercenary ;  she  who 
lad  already  refused  better  worldly 
natches  than  Darrell  himself  was— 
jToung  men,  handsome  men,  with 
^ronets  on  the  margin  of  their  note- 
>aper  and  the  panels  of  their 
>roagham8l  The  idea  seemed  pre; 
>osterous;  nevertheless,  Alban  Mor- 
ay, a  shrewd  observer,  conceived 
hat  idea,  and  trembled  for  his  friend. 

j^t  last  the  young  lady  and  her 
Atellites  shot  off,  and  the  Colonel 
«id  cautiously,  "  Miss  Vy  vyan  is — 
darming." 

Barbell. — ^*  Alarming  I  the  epi- 
het  requires  construing." 

Colonel  Morlbt. — "The  sort  of 
^rl  who  might  make  a  man  of  our 
rears  really  and  literally — an  old 
bol !" 

DARBELL.^."0]d  fool  such  a  man 
nuBt  be  if  girls  of  any  sort  are  per- 
nitted  to  make  him  a  greater  fool 
ban  he  was  before.  But  I  think  that, 
vith  those  pretty  hands  resting  on 
>ne's  arm-chair,  or  that  sunny  face 
ihining  into  one^s  study  windows,  one 
night  be  a  very  happy  old  fool — and 
.hat  is  the  most  one  can  expect  1" 

Colonel  Moblst  (checking  an 
inxious  groan). — "1  am  afraid,  my 
>oor  friend,  you  are  fer  gone  already. 
S^o  wonder  Honoria  Vipont  fails  to 
>e  appreciated.  But  Lady  Sehna 
las  a  maxim — the  truth  of  which  my 
)xperience  attests — the  ^moment  it 
x)mes  to  women,  the  most  sensible 
nen  are  the'-——" 

"Oldest  fools!"  put  in  Darrell. 
'If  Mark  Anthony  made  such  a 
;oose  of  himself  for  that  painted  bar- 
•idan  Cleopatra,  what  would  he  have 
lone  for  a  blooming  Juliet!  Youth  and 
iigh  spirits !  Alas !  why  are  these  to 
ie  unsuitable  companions  for  us,  as 
nre  reach  that  climax  in  time  and 
jorrow — when  to  the  one  we  are 
^own  the  most  indulgent,  and  of  the 


other  have  the  most  need?  Alban, 
that  girl,  if  her  heart  were  really  won 
— ^her  wild  nature  wisely  mastered — 
gently  guided — would  make  a  true, 
prudent,  loving,  admirable  wife — ^*' 

"  Heavens !"  cried  Alban  Morley. 

"To  such  a  husband,"  pursued 
Darrell,   unheeding  the   ejaculation, 

"  as ^Lionel  Haughton.    What  say 

you?" 

"  Lionel — Oh,  I  have  no  objeolaon 
at  all  to  that ;  but  he's  too  young  yet 
to  think  of  marriage— a  mere  boy. 
Besides,  if  you  yourself  marry,  Lionel 
could  scarcely  aspire  to  a  girl  of  Miss 
Vyvyan's  birth  and  fortune." 

"  Ho,  not  aspire  I  That  boy  at  least 
shall  not  have  to  woo  in  vain  from 
the  want  of  fortune.  The  day  I 
marry — if  ever  that  day  come — I  set- 
tle on  Lionel  Haughton  and  his  heirs 
five  thousand  a-year;  and  if,  with 
gentle  blood,  youth,  good  looks,  and 
a  heart  of  gold,  that  fortune  does  not 
allow  him  to  aspire  to  any  girl  whose 
hand  he  covets,  I  can  double  it,  and 
still  be  rich  enough  to  buy  a  superior 
companion  in  Honoria  Vipont — " 

MoBLET. — "  Don't  say  buy — " 

Dabbell. — "  Ay,  and  still  be  young 
enough  to  catch  a  butterfly  in  Lady 
Adela — still  be  bold  enough  to  chain 
a  panther  in  Flora  Vy  vyan.  Let  the 
world  know — your  world  in  each 
nook  of  its  gaudy  auction  mart — that 
Lionel  Haughton  is  no  pauper  cousin 
— no  penniless  fortune-hunter.  I  wi^ 
that  world  to  be  kind  to  him  while 
he  is  yet  young,  and  can  enjoy  it  Ah, 
Morley,  Pleasure,  like  Punishment, 
hobbles  after  us,  p^  claudo.  What 
would  have  delighted  us  yesterday 
does  not  catch  us  up  till  to-morrow, 
and  yesterday's  pleasure  is  not  the 
morrow's.  A  pennyworth  of  sugar- 
plums would  have  made  our  eyes 
sparkle  when  we  were  scrawling  pot- 
hooks at  a  preparatory  school,  but  no 
one  gave  us  sugar-plums  then.  Now 
every  day  at  dessert  France  heaps 
before  us  her  daintiest  sugar-plums 
in  ^It  himhannUres.  Do  you  ever 
covet  them  ?  I  never  do.  Let  Lionel 
have  his  sugar-plums  in  time.  And 
as  we  talk,  there  he  comes.  Lionel, 
how  are  you  ?" 

"I  resign  you  to  Lionel's  charge 
now,"  said  the  Colonel,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  "  I  have  an  engagement 
— tSx)uble8ome.    Two  silly  friends  of 
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mine  have  been  quarrelling — Mgli 
words — ^in  an  age  when  duels  are  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  promised  to 
meet  another  man,  and  draw  up  the 
form  for  a  mutual  apology.  High 
words  are  so  stupid  nowadays.  No 
option  but  to  swallow  them  up  again 
if  they  were  as  high  as  steeples. 
Adieu  for  the  present.  We  meet  to- 
night at  Lady  Dulcett's  concert?" 

"Yes,"  said  Darrein  "I  promised 
Miss  Vy  v}^an  to  be  there,  and  keep 
her  from  disturbing  the  congregation. 
You,  Lionel,  wiU  come  with  me." 

Lionel  (embarrassed). — "  No ;  you 
must  excuse  me.  I  have  long  been 
engaged  elsewhere." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  the  Colonel, 
gravely.  "  Lady  Dulcett's  concert  is 
just  one  of  the  places  where  a  young 
man  should — ^be  seen."  Oolonel  Mor- 
ley  waved  his  hand  with  his  usual 
languid  elegance,  and  his  hack  can- 
tered off  with  him,  stately  as  a  charger, 
easy  as  a  rocking-horse. 

"Unalterable  man,"  said  Darrell, 
as  his  eye  followed  the  horseman's 
receding  figure.  "Through  all  the 
mutations  on  Time's  dusty  high-road 
— stable  as  a  milestone.  Just  what 
Alban  Morley  was  as  a  schoolboy  he 
is  now ;  and  if  mortal  span  were  ex- 
tended to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs, 
just  what  Alban  Morley  is  now,  Alban 
Morley  would  be  a  thousand  years 
hence.  I  don't  mean  externally,  of 
course;  wrinklt«  will  com&--cheeks 
will  fade.  But  these  are  trifles: 
man's  body  is  a  garment,  as  Socrates 
said  before  me,  and  every  seven  years 
according  to  the  physiologists,  man 
has  a  new  suit,  fibre  and  cuticle,  from 
top  to  toe.  The  interior  being  that 
wears  the  clothes  is  the  same  in 
Alban  Morley.  Has  he  loved,  hated, 
rejoiced,  suffered?  Where  is  the 
sign?  Not  one.  At  school,  as  in 
life,  doing   nothing,    but   decidedly 


somebody — ^respected  by  smaQ  bora, 
petted  by  big  boys — aa  anthorm 
with  all.  Never  getdn^^  honoiin-^ 
arm  and  arm  with  those  who  &i\ 
never  in  scrapes — advising  those  wbo 
were;  imperturbable,  immoraibfe, 
calm  above  mortal  cares  as  an  £|s- 
cur^an  deity.  What  can  wealth  gin 
that  he  has  not  got?  In  tiie  hcRMs 
of  the  richest  he  chooses  his  rooei. 
Talk  of  ambition,  talk  of  powa-— te 
has  their  rewards  withoat  an  efl^ 
True  prime- minister  of  all  the  resha 
he  cares  for ;  Good  society  lias  not  i 
vote  against  him — ^he  transacts  hs 
affairs,  he  knows  its  secrets  ~bg 
vrields  its  patronage.  Ever  requested 
to  do  a  favour — ^no  man  great  «ioQgb 
to  do  him  one.  Incorruptible,  t^ 
versed  to  a  fraction  in  each  msc? 
price;  impeccable,  yet  confidant  it 
each  man's  foibles;  smooth  as  aQ;, 
hard  as  adamant;  impossibk  to 
wound,  vex,  annoy  him — ^bnt  not 
insensible;  thoroughly  kind.  D^:; 
dear  Alban  I  nature  never  pollsbtd  i 
finer  gentleman  out  of  a  solider  bk^^ 
of  man!"  Darrell's  voice  qnivendi 
little  as  he  completed  in  earset 
affection  the  sketch  begnn  in  plajiid 
irony,  and  then,  with  a  sadden  chao^ 
of  thought,  he  resumed  lightly, — 

"  But  I  wish  yon  to  do  me  a  frnvooTt 
Lionel.  Aid  me  to  repair  a  fanh  is 
good  breeding,  of  which  Alban  Mor- 
ley would  never  have  been  guiltr. 
I  have  been  several  days  in  LonJoo, 
and  not  yet  called  on  yoor  mother. 
Will  you  accompany  me  now  to  hff 
house  and  present  me?" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  yon ;  you  wifl 
make  her  so  proud  and  happy;  bst 
may  I  ride  on  and  prepare  her  fis* 
your  visit?" 

"  Certainly ;  her  address  is — ^ 
"  Gloucester  Place,  No.  — ." 
"  I  will  meet  you  there  in  half  s& 
hour." 


CHAPTER    U. 


'*Let  ObservfttioD,  with  expansive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Pern," 
— ^and  Observation  will  everywhere  find^  indispensable  to  the  happinees  of  wmbsi, 
A  Visiting  Aoquaintakce. 


Lionel  knew  that  Mrs.  Haughton 
would  that  day  need  more  than  usual 
forewarning  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dai^ 


rell.  For  the  evening  of  that  daj 
Mrs.  Haughton  proposed  "  to  give  a 
party."     When  Mrs.  Haugfat<m  g»« 
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\  party,  it  was  a  serious  affair.  A 
lotable  and  biisUiDg  honsewife,  she 
ittended  herself  to  each  preparatory 
letail.  It  was  to  assist  at  this  party 
.hat  Lionel  had  resigned  Lady  Dul- 
jett's  concert.  The  young  man,  re- 
nctantly  acquiescing  in  the  arrange- 
nents  by  which  Alban  Morley^had 
Hi^aged  him  a  lodging  of  his  own, 
(eldom  or  never  let  a  day  pass  with- 
>nt  gratifying  his  mother^s  proud 
leart  by  an  hour  or  two  spent  in 
jloucester  Place,  often  to  the  for- 
'eiture  of  a  pleas^t  ride,  or  other 
«mpting  excursion,  with  gajr  com- 
"ades.  Difficult  in  London  life,  and 
it  the  full  of  its  season,  to  devote  an 
lour  or  two  to  visits,  apart  from  the 
rack  chalked  out  by  one's  very  mode 
)f  existence — difficult  to  cut  off  an 
lour  so  as  not  to  cut  up  a  day.  And 
^Lnj.  Hanghton  was  exacting — nice 
n  her  cboioe  as  to  the  exact  slice  in 
lie  day.  She  took  the  prime  of  the 
oint  She  liked  her  neighbours  to 
iee  the  handsome,  elegant  young  man 
lismpunt  from  his  charger  or  descend 
roui  his  cabriolet,  just  at  the  witch- 
\\%  hour  when  Gloucester  Place  was 
bllest  Did  he  go  to  a  levee,  he 
nast  be  sure  to  come  to  her  before 
le  changed  his  dress,  that  she  and 
jrloucester  Place  might  admire  him 
u  uniform.  Was  he  going  to  dine 
kt  some  very  great  house,  he  must 
ake  her  in  his  way  (though  no  street 
jould  be  more  out  of  his  way),  that 
^lo  might  be  enabled  to  say  in  the 
>arties  to  which  she  herself  repaired 
— "  There  is  a  great  dinner  at  Lord 
5o-and-80*s  to-dS^r ;  my  son  called  on 
ne  before  he  went  there.  If  he  had 
)cen  disengaged,  I  should  have  asked 
>ermis8ion  to  bring  him  here." 

Not  that  Mrs.  Haughton  honestly 
lesigned,  nor  even  wished  to  draw 
he  young  man  from  the  dazzling 
rortex  of  high  life  into  her  own  Uttle 
mrrents  of  dissipation.  She  was 
nuch  too  proud  of  Lionel  to  think 
hat  her  Mends  were  grand  enough 
or  him  to  honour  their  houses  by  his 
>resence.  She  had  in  this,  too,  a 
i  vely  recollection  of  her  lost  Captain's 
loctrinal  views  of  the  great  world's 
;reed.  The  Captain  had  flourished 
n  the  time  when  Impertinence,  in- 
ttalled  by  Brummell,  though  her  in- 
luence  was  waning,  still  schooled  her 
)ligarch8,   and   maintained   the  eti- 


quette of  her  ooort;  and  even  when 
his  m€%aLUance  and  his  debts  had 
cast  him  out  of  his  native  sphere,  he 
lost  not  all  the  original  brightness  of 
an  exclusive.  In  moments  of  con- 
nubial confidence,  when  owning  his 
past  errors,  and  tracing  to  his  sym- 
pathising Jessie  the  causes  of  his 
decline,  he  would  say,  "'Tis  not  a 
man's  birth,  nor  his  fortune,  that 
gives  him  his  place  in  society — it  de- 
pends on  his  conduct,  Jessie.  He 
must  not  be  seen  bo^ving  to  snobs, 
nor  should  his  enemies  track  him  to 
the  haunts  of  vulgarians.  I  date  my 
fall  in  life  to  dining  with  a  horrid 
man  who  lent  me  £100,  and  lived  in 
Upper  Baker  Street.  His  wife  took 
my  arm  from  a  pliice  they  called 
a  drawing-room  (the  Captain  as  he 
spoke  was  on  a  fourth  floor),  to  share 
some  unknown  food  which  they 
called  a  dinner  (the  Captain  at  that 
moment  would  have  welcomed  a 
rasher).  The  woman  went  about 
blabbing — ^the  thing  got  wind — ^for 
the  first  time  my  character  received  a 
soil.  What  is  a  man  without  charac- 
ter? and  character  once  sullied,  Jes- 
sie, a  man  becomes  reckless.  Teach 
my  boy  to  beware  of  the  first  false 
step — ^no  association  with  parvenus. 
Don't  cry,  Jessie — I  don't  mean  that 
he  is  to  cut  you — ^relations  are  quite 
different  from  other  people — notiiing 
so  low  as  cutting  relations.  I  con- 
tinued, for  instance,  to  visit  Guy 
Darrell,  though  he  lived  at  the  back 
of  Holborn,  and  I  actually  saw  him 
once  in  brown  beaver  gloves.  But  he 
was  a  relation.  I  have  even  dined  at 
his  house,  and  met  odd  people  there 
— people  who  Uved  also  at  the  back 
of  Holborn.  But  he  did  not  ask  me 
to  go  to  th&ir  houses,  and  if  he  had, 
I  must  have  cut  him." 

By  reminiscences  of  this  kind  of 
talk,  Lionel  was  saved  from  any  de- 
sign of  Mrs.  Haughton's  to  attract  his 
orbit  into  the  circle  within  which  she 
herself  moved.  He  must  come  to  the 
parties  she  gave — ^illumine  or  awe  odd 
people  there.  That  was  a  proper 
tribute  to  maternal  pride.  But  had 
they  asked  him  to  their  parties,  she 
would  have  been  the  first  to  resent 
such  a  liberty. 

Lionel  found  Mrs.  Haughton  in 
great  bustle.  A  gardener's  cart  waa 
before  the  street-door.     Men  were 
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bringing  in  a  grove  of  evergreens,  in- 
tended to  border  the  staircase,  and 
make  its  exigaoas  ascent  Mil]  more 
difficult.  The  refreshments  were  al- 
ready laid  out  in  the  dining-room. 
Mrs.  Hanghton,  with  scissors  in  band, 
was  cutting  flowers  to  fill  the  epergne^' 
bnt  darting  to  and  fro,  like  a  dragon- 
fly, from  the  dining-room  to  the  hall, 
from  the  flowers  to  the  evergreens. 

"Dear  me,  Lionel,  is  that  yon? 
Just  tell  me,  you  who  go  to  all  those 
grandees,  whether  the  ratafia-cakes 
should  be  opposite  to  the  sponge- 
cakes, or  whether  they  would  not  go 
better — ^thus — ^at  cioss-comers?" 

"My  dear  mother^  I  never  ob- 
served— ^I  don't  know.  Bnt  maKe 
haste — ^take  off  that  apron — have 
these  doors  shut — come  up-stairs. 
Mr.  Darrell  Avill  be  here  very  shortly. 
I  have  ridden  on  to  prepare  you." 

"  Mr.  Darrell  —  to-day  !  —  How 
oonld  you  let  him  come  ?  O  Lionel, 
how  thoughtless  you  are?  You  should 
have  some  respect  for  your  mother — 
I  am  yonr  mother,  sir." 

"  Yes,  my  own  dear  mother — don't 
soold — I  could  not  help  it.  He  is  so 
engaged,  so  sought  after;  if  I  had  put 
him  off  to-day,  he  might  never  have 
come,  and — " 

"  Never  have  come  I  Who  is  Mr. 
Darrell,  to  give  himself  such  airs? — 
Only  a  lawyer,  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Haughton  with  migesty. 


"  O  mother,  that  ipeedi  ii  not  & 
you.    He  is  our  benefictor-iwr-." 

"  Don't, dont  sav  mow— I  was  ^ar 
wrong— quite  wicked^-only  my  fc. 
per,  Lionel  dear.  Good  )t.  Dsn^ 
I  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  \nm-9t: 
him,  too,  in  this  house  that  I  ov^; 
him— «ee  him  by  your  side!  1  tlM 
I  shall  fall  down  on  mj  knees  » 
him." 

And  her  eyes  began  to  strettn. 

Lionel  kissed  the  tears  sway  foocy 
"  That's  my  own  mother  now  i&i«i. 
— ^now  I  am  proud  of  yen,  matW 
and  how  well  yon  look !  I  am  \im. 
of  that  too." 

"Look  well? — ^I  am  not  fit  t/>V 
seen,  this  figure— thoagb  perttt(«  c 
elderly  quiet  gentleman  like  pfoDb 
Darrell  does  not  notice  ladies  mod 
John,  John,  make  haste  with  tb>«r 
plants.  Gracious  me!  yonVe  r 
your  coat  off!— put  it  on— I  eij-rt: 
a  gentleman— I'm  at  home,  in  tr 
front  drawing-room— no— thatV  i! 
set  out — ^the  back  drawing-roor- 
John.  Bend  Snsan  to  me.  liooe, 
do  just  look  at  the  supper-table;  ta^ 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  floweR 
and—" 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Haughton'sTokt 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  her  awetl 
which  affected  the  distinctness  of  W 
utterance,  was  lost  in  air.  She  tje- 
ished  at  culminating  point— witk 
her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Mrs.  Haughton  at  home  to  Guy  Darrell. 


Thanks  to  Lionel's  activity,  the 
hall  was  disencumbered— the  plants 
hastily  stowed  away — ^the  parlour 
closed  on  the  festive  preparations — 
and  the  footman  in  his  livery  waiting 
at  the  doorr— when  Mr.  Darrell  ar- 
rived. Lionel  himself  came  out  and 
welcomed  his  benefactor's  footstep 
across  the  threshold  of  the  home 
which  the  generous  man  had  pro- 
vided for  the  widow. 

K  Lionel  had  some  secret  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  result  of  this  interview, 
they  were  soon  and  most  happily  dis- 
pelled. For,  at  the  sight  of  Guy  Dar- 
rell leaning  so  affectionately  on  her 
son's  arm,  Mrs.  Haughton  mechani- 
cally gave  herself  np  to  the  impnlse 


of  her  own  warm,  gratcfol,  tw 
woman's  heart.  And  her  bouod  fcr- 
ward — her  seiznre  of  Darrell's  hsni 
—her  first  fervent  blessing— her  ate 
words,  simple  bnt  eloquent  with  fea- 
ing — ^made  that  heart  so  transparent 
that  Darrell  looked  it  throoghwith 
respectful  eyes. 

Mrs.  Haughton  was  still  a  pwtj 
woman,  and  with  much  of  th*t  deli- 
cacy of  form  and  ontline  which  c* 
stitutes  the  gentility  of  person.  m< 
had  a  sweet  voice  too,  except™ 
angry.  Her  defects  of  e<lncatioi« 
temper,  or  of  conventional  po»^ 
were  not  discernible  in  theoTerfof 
of  natural  emotion.  Darrell  had  cow 
resolved  to  be  pleased  if  V^^^ 
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Pleased  he  was,  much  more  than  he 
bad  expected.  He  even  inly  accept- 
ed for  the  deceased  Captain  excuses 
which  he  had  never  hefore  admitted  to 
himself.  The  hnen-draper^s  daughter 
was  no  coarse  presuming  dowdy,  and 
in  her  candid  rush  of  gratitude  there 
was  not  that  underbred  servility 
which  Darrell  had  thought  percep- 
tible in  her  epistolary  compositions. 
There  was  elegance  too,  void  both 
of  gaudy  ostentation  and  penurious 
thrift,  in  the  furniture  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  room..  The  income  he 
gave  to  her  was  not  spent  with  slat- 
ternly waste  or  on  tawdry  gewgaws. 
To  ladies  in  general,  DarrelPs  manner 
was  extremely  attractive — not  the  less 
winning  because  of  a  certain  gentle 
shyness  which,  implying  respect  for 
those  he  addressed,  and  a  modest 
nndervaluing  of  his  own  merit,  con- 
veyed compliment  and  soothed  self- 
love.  And  to  that  lady  in  especial 
such  gentle  shyness  was  the  happiest 
good-breeding. 

In  short,  ail  went  off  without  a 
hitch,  till,  as  Darrell  was  taking 
leave,  Mrs.  Haughton  was  reminded 
by  some  evil  genius  of  her  evening 
party,  and  her  very  gratitude,  longing 
for  some  opportunity  to  requite  obli- 
gation, prompted  her  to  invite  the 
kind  man  to  whom  the  facility  of 
giving  parties  was  justly  due.  She 
had  never  realised  to  herself,  despite 
all  that  Lionel  could  say,  the  idea  of 
Darreirs  station  in  the  world — a 
lawyer  who  had  spent  his  youth  at 
the  back  of  Holborn,  whom  the 
stylish  Captain  had  deemed  it  a  con- 
descension not  to  cut,  might  indeed 
become  very  rich ;  but  he  could  never 
be  the  fashion.  "Poor  man,"  she 
thought,  "he  must  be  very  lonely. 
He  is  not,  like  Lionel,  a  young  danc- 
ing man.  A  quiet  little  party,  with 
people  of  his  own  early  rank  and 
habits,  would  be  more  in  his  way 
than  those  grand  places  to  which 
Lionel  goes.  I  can  but  ask  him — I 
ought  to  ask  him.  What  would  he 
say  if  I  did  not  ask  him?  Black 
ingratitude  indeed,  if  he  were  not 
asked  !'^  All  tiiese  ideas  rushed 
through  her  mind  in  a  breath,  and  as 
she  clasped  Darrell^s  extended  hand 
in  both  her  own,  she  said,  "I  have 
a  little  party  to-night  I" — and  paused. 
Darrell  remaining  mute,  and  Lionel 


not  suspecting  what  was  to  ensue, 
she  continued:  "  There  may  be  some 
good  mulsc — ^young  friends  of  mine 
— sing  charmingly — ^Italian  1" 

Darrell  bowed.  Lionel  began  to 
shudder. 

"  And  if  I  might  presume  to  think 
it  would  amuse  you,  Mr.  Darrell,  oh, 
I  should  be  so  happy  to  see  you  I — 
so  happy!" 

"  Would  you  ?"  said  Darrell,  briefly. 
"  Then  I  should  be  a  churl  if  I  did  not 
come.  Lionel  will  escort  me.  Of 
course,  you  expect  him  too." 
.  "Yes,  indeed.  Though  he  has  so 
many  fine  places  to,g»  to— and  it 
can't  be  exactly  what  he  is  used  to— 
yet  he  is  such  a  dear  good  boy  that 
he  gives  up  all  to  gratify  his  mother." 

Lionel,  in  agonies,  turned  an  un- 
filial  back,  and  looked  steadily  out 
of  the  window ;  but  Darrell,  far  too 
august  to  take  offence  where  none 
was  meant,  only  smiled  at  the  im- 
plied reference  to  LionePs  superior 
demand  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
replied,  without  even  a  touch  of  his 
accustomed  irony, — "  And  to  gratify 
his  mother  is  a  pleasure  I  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  share  with  him." 

More  and  more  ajt  her  ease,  and 
charmed  with  having  obeyed  her 
hospitable  impulse,  Mrs.  Haughton, 
following  Darrell  to  the  landing-place, 
added — 

"  And  if  you  like  to  play  a  quiet 
rubber — " 

"  I  never  touch  cards.  I  abhor 
the  very  name  of  them,  ma^am,"  in- 
terrupted Darrell,  somewhat  less 
gracious  in  his  tones. 

He  mounted  his  horse ;  and  Lionel, 
breaking  from  Mrs.  Haughton,  who 
was  assuring  him  that  Mr.  Darrell  was 
not  at  all  what  she  expected,  but  really 
quite  the  gentleman — nay,  a  much 
grander  gentleman  than  even  Colonel 
Morley  —  regained  his  kinsman's 
side,  looking  abashed  and  discomfited. 
DarreU,  with  the  kindness  which  his 
fine  quick  intellect  enabled  him  so 
felicitously  to  apply,  hastened  to  re- 
lieve the  young  gu^^man's  mind. 

"I  like  your  mother  much — ^very 
much,"  said  he,  in  his  most  melodious 
accents.  "Good  boy!  I  see  now 
why  you  gave  up  Lady  Dulcett.  Go 
and  take  a  canter  by  vourself,  or  with 
younger  friends,  and  oe  sure  that  you 
call  on  me  so  that  we  may  be  both 
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at  Mrs.  Hanghton's  by  ten  o'clock. 
I  can  go  later  to  the  concert  if  I  feel 
inclined."  • 

He  waved  his  hand,  wheeled  his 
horse,  and  trotted  off  toward  the  fair 
suburban  lanes  that  still  proffer  to 
the  denizens  of  London  glimpses  of 
rural  fields,  and  shadows  from  quiet 
hedgerows.  He  wished  to  be  alone ; 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Hanghton  had  re- 


vived recollections  of  bygone  daj! 
—memory  linking  memory  in  psii- 
ful  chain — gay  talk  with  lus  toqd^ 
schoolfellow — that  wild  Charii^  oov 
in  his  grave— his  own  laborious  yonth, 
resolute  aspirings,  secret  sonowr- 
and  the  strong  man  felt  die  vasi 
of  that  solitary  self-oommnne,  \^ 
out  which  self-conqueBt  is  raattmi- 
able. 


OUAFTXR  IV. 


Mrs.  Haughton  at  home  miscellaneouBTy.    Little  parties  are  useful  in  briogoi 
people  together.    One  never  knows  whom  one  may  meet. 


Great  kingdoms  grow  out  of  small 
beginnings.  Mrs.  Haughton's  social 
circle  was  described  from  a  humble 
centre.  On  coming  into  possession 
of  her  easy  income,  and  her  house  in 
Gloucester  Place,  she  was  naturally 
seized  with  the  desire  of  an  appro- 
priate "  visiting  acquaintance."  The 
accomplishment  of  that  desire  had 
been  deferred  awhile  by  the  excite- 
ment of  Lionel's  departure  for  Paris, 
and  the  immense  temptation  to 
which  the  attentions  of  the  spurious 
Mr.  Courtney  Smith  had  exposed  her 
widowed  solitude :  but  no  sooner  had 
she  recovered  from  the  shame  and 
anger  with  which  she  had  discarded 
that  showy  impostor,  happily  in  time, 
than  the  desire  became  me  more 
keen;  because  the  good  lady  felt 
that,  with  a  mind  so  active  and  rest- 
less as  hers,  a  visiting  acquaintance 
might  be  her  best  preservative  from 
that  sense  of  loneliness  which  disposes 
widows  to  lend  the  incautious  ear  to 
adventurous  wooers.  After  her  ex- 
perience of  her  own  weakness  in 
listening  to  a  sharper,  and  with  a 
shudder  at  her  escape,  Mrs.  Hanghton 
made  a  firm  resolve  never  to  give  her 
beloved  son  a  father-in-law.  No,  she 
would  distract  her  thoughts  —  she 
I  would  have  a  visitino  aoquaint- 
AKCE.  She  commenced  bv  singling 
out  such  families  as  at  vanous  times 
had  been  her  genteelest  lodgers — now 
lod^g  elsewhere.  She  informed 
them  by  polite  note  of  her  accession 
of  consequence  and  fortune,  which 
she  was  sure  they  would  be  happy  to 
hear ;  and  these  notes,  left  with  the 
card  of  "  Mrs.  Hanghton,  Gloucester 
Place,"  necessarily  produced  respond- 


ent notes  and  correspondoit  car&. 
Gloucester  Place  then  prepared  itself 
for  a  party.  The  d-deeant  lodgtr* 
urbanely  attended  the  summons.  Is 
their  turn  they  gave  parties.  Ifc. 
Hanghton  was  invited.  From  ead 
such  party  she  bore  back  a  kv 
draught  into  her  "social  drck' 
Thus,  long  before  the  end  of  isi 
years,  Mrs.  Hanghton  had  attained 
her    object.      She   had   a   "Tfcif 

ING      AOQUAINTANCE  I"       It    iS    tTK 

that  she  was  not  particular;  so  thai 
there  was  a  new  somebody  at  vh« 
house  a  card  could  be  left,  or  a  mmr 
ing  caU  achieved — ^who  could  help  to 
fill  her  rooms,  or  whose  rooms  ^ 
could  contribute  to  fill  in  tuni,sk 
was  contented.  She  was  no  tsh- 
hunter.  She  did  not  care  for  ti^. 
She  had  no  visions  of  a  column  in  tbe 
Morning  Fo»t  She  wanted,  load 
lady»  only  a  vent  for  the  eruberaaw 
of  ner  social  instincts;  and  beltf 
proud,  she  rather  liked  acquMntonoes 
who  looked  up  to,  instead  of  looldsf 
down  on  her.  Thus  Gloucester  Pli« 
was  invaded  by  tribes  not  congeoal 
to  its  natural  civilised  atmo^here. 
Hengista  and  Horsaa,  from  renwto 
Anglo-Saxon  districts,  crossed  the  in- 
tervening channel,  and  insnlted  the 
British  nationality  of  that  salnbriois 
district.  To  most  of  such  immigft- 
tors,  Mrs.  Hanghton,  of  Gloncester 
Place,  was  a  personage  of  the  h^ 
distinction.  A  few  others  of  pron^^ 
status  in  the  world,  thou^  ^ 
owned  to  themselves  that  there  vs 
a  sad  mixture  at  Mrs.  Ha#toni 
house,  stiU,  once  seduced  there,  cinie 
again — being  persons  who,  hovever 
independent  in  fortune,  or  gentle  by 
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blood,  had  bnt  a  small  *'  yisitiiig  ac- 
quaintance" in  town; — afresh  from 
economical  colonisation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  from  distant  provinces  in 
these  three  kingdoms.  Mrs.  Hangh- 
ton's  rooms  were  well  lighted.  There 
was  mnsic  for  some,  whist  for  others, 
tea,  ices,  cakes,  and  a  crowd,  for  all. 
At  ten  o^clock — the  rooms  already 
nearly  filled,  and  Mrs.  Hanghton,  as 
she  stood  at  the  door,  anticipating 
with  joy  that  happy  hour  when  the 
staircase  would  become  inaccessible 
— the  head  attendant,  sent  with  the 
ices  from  the  neighbouring  confec- 
tioner, announced  in  a  loud  voice, 
**Mr.  Hanghton— Mr.  DarrelL" 

At  that  latter  name  a  sensation 
thrilled  the  assembly — the  name  so 
much  in  every  one^s  mouth  at  that 
period,  nor  least  in  the  mouths  of  the 
great  middle  class,  on  whom — though 
the  polite  may  call  them  "  a  sad  mix- 
ture,'^ cabinets  depend — could  not 
fail  to  be  familiar  to  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Hanghton's  ^^  visiting  acquaintance.'^ 
The  interval  between  his  announce- 
ment and  his  ascent  from  the  hall  to 
the  drawing-room  was  busily  filled  up 
by  murmured  questions  to  the  smil- 
ing hostess,  *'Darrell;  what  I  the 
Darrell;  Guy  Darrelll  greatest  man 
of  the  day  I  A  connection  of  yours? 
Bless  me,  you  don't  say  so?"  Mrs. 
Haughton  began  to  feel  nervous.  Was 
Lionel  right?  Could  the  man  who 
had  only  been  a  lawyer  at  the  back 
of  Holbom  really  be,  now,  such  a 
very,  very  great  man — greatest  man 
of  the  day  ?    Nonsense  I 

^^  Ma'am,"  said  one  pale,  puff- 
cheeked,  fiiat-nosed  gentleman.  In  a 
very  large  white  waistcoat,  who  was 
waiting  by  her  side  till  a  vacancy  in 
one  of  the  two  whist-tables  should 
occur — ^^  Ma'am,  I'm  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mr.  Darrell.  ^  You  say  hd 
is  a  connection  of  yours?  Present 
me  to  him." 

Mrs.  Hanghton  nodded  fiutteringly, 
for,  as  the  gentleman  closed  his  re- 
quest, and  tapped  a  large  gold  snuff- 
box, Darrell  stood  before  her — ^Lionel 
close  at  his  side,  looking  positively 
sheepish.  The  great  man  said  a  few 
civil  words,  and  was  gliding  into  the 
room  to  make  way  for  the  press  be- 
hind him,  when  he  of  the  white  waist- 
coat, touching  Mrs.  Haughton's  arm, 
aud  staring  Darrell  full  in  the  face, 


said,  very  loud :  ^^  In  these  anxious 
times,  public  men  dispense  with  cere- 
mony. I  crave  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Darrell."  Thus  pressed,  poor  ^ 
Mrs.  Hanghton,  without  looking  up, 
muttered  out  **  Mr.  Adolphus  Poole — 
Mr.  Darrell,''  and  turned  to  welcome 
fresh  comers. 

"  Mr.  Darrell,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  bow- 
ing to  the  ground,  "  this  m  an  honour." 

Darrell  gave  the  speaker  one  glance 
of  his  keen  eye,  ana  thought  to  him- 
self,—"If  I  were  still  at  the  bar,  I 
should  be  sonr  to  hold  a  brief  for 
that  fellow."  However,  he  returned 
the  bow  formally,  and,  bowing  again 
at  the  close  of  a  highly  complimentary 
address  with  which  2ur.  Poole  followed 
up  his  opening  sentence,  expressed 
himself  "much  flattered,"  and  thought 
he  had  escaped;  but  wherever  he 
went  through  the  crowd,  Mr.  Poole 
contrived  to  follow  him,  and  claim  his 
notice  by  renuirks  on  the  affairs  of  the 
day — ^the  weather— the  funds — ^the 
crops.  At  length  Darrell  perceived, 
sitting  aloof  in  a  comer,  an  excellent 
man,  whom  indeed  it  surprised  him 
to  see  in  a  London  drawing-room,  but 
who,  many  years  ago,  when  Darrell 
was  canvassing  the  enlightened  con- 
stituency of  Ouzelford,  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee 
— an  influential  trader — ^and  having 
connections  in  the  town — and,  being 
a  very  high  character,  had  done  him 
good  service  in  the  canvass.  Darrell 
rarely  forgot  a  face,  and  never  a  ser- 
vice. At  any  time  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  worthy  man  once 
more,  but  at  that  time  he  was  grate- 
ful indeed. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  bluntly  to 
Mr.  Poole,  "  but  I  see  an  old  friend." 
He  moved  on,  and  thick  as  the  crowd 
had  become,  it  made  way  with  respect, 
as  to  royalty,  for  the  distinguished 
orator.  The  buzz  of  admiration  as 
he  passed— louder  than  in  drawing- 
rooms  more  refined — ^would  have  had 
sweeter  music  than  Grisi's  most  art- 
ful quaver  to  a  vainer  man — nay, 
once  on  a  time  to  him.  But — sugar- 
plums come  too  late  t  He  gained  the 
comer,'  and  roused  the  solitary  sitter. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hartopp,  do  you  not 
remember  me— Guy  Darrell  ?'' 

"  Mr.  Darrell  I"  cried  the  ex-mayor 
of  Gatesboro',  rising,  "who  could 
think  that  you  would  remember  me  f " 
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"What I  not  remember  those  ten 
stabbom  voters,  on  whom,  all  and 
singly,  I  bad  lavished  my  powers  of 
argument  in  vain?  Yoa  came,  and 
with  the  brief  words,  *  John — Ned — 
Dick — oblige  me — vote  for  Darrell !' 
the  men  were  convinced — the  votes 
won.  That^s  what  I  call  eloquence'^ 
— {9otto  voce — "  Oonfonnd  that  fellow  I 
still  after  me  I" — Aside  to  Hartopp) 
— "  Oh !  may  I  ask  who  is  that  Mr. 
— what*8  his  name — ^there — ^in  the 
white  waistcoat  ?" 

"  Poole,"  answered  Hartopp.  "  Who 
is  he,  sir  ?  A  speculative  man.  He 
is  connected  with  a  new  Company — ^I 
am  told  it  answers.  Williams  (that's 
my  foreman — a  very  long  head  he  has 
too)  has  taken  shares  in  the  Company, 
and  wanted  me  to  do  the  same,  but 
'tis  not  in  my  way.  And  Mr.  Poole 
may  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  he 
does  not  impress  me  with  that  idea. 
I  have  grown  careless ;  I  know  I  am 
liable  to  be  taken  in — I  was  so  once 
— and  therefore  I  avoid  '  Companies' 
upon  principle— especially  when  thev 
promise  thirty  per  cent.,  and  work 
copper  mines — ^Mr.  Poole  has  a  cop- 
per mine  " 

"  And  deals  in  brass — ^you  may  see 
it  in  his  face  I  But  you  are  not  in 
town  for  good,  Mr.  Hartopp?  K  I 
remember  right,  yon  were  settled  at 
Gatesboro'  when  we  last  met." 

"And  so  I  am  still— or  rather  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  am  gradually 
retiring  from  business,  and  grown 
more  and  more  fond  of  farming.  But 
I  have  a  family,  and  we  live  in  en- 
lightened times,  when  children  re- 
quire a  finer  education  than  their 
parents  had.  Mrs.  Hartopp  thought 
my  daughter  Anna  Maria  was  in  need 
of  some  *  finishing  lessons' — very  fond 
of  the  harp  is  Aiina  Maria— and  so 
we  have  taken  a  house  in  London 
for  six  weeks.  That's  Mrs.  Hartopp 
yonder,  with  the  bird  on  her  head — 
bird  of  paradise,  I  believe— WiUiams 
says  that  birds  of  that  kind  never  rest 
That  bird  is  an  exception — it  has 
rested  on  Mrs.  Hartopp's  head  for 
hours  together,  every  evening  since 
we  have  been  in  town." 

"  Significant  of  your  connubial  fe- 
licity, Mr.  Hartopp." 

"May  it  be  so  of  Anna  Maria's. 
She  is  to  be  married  when  her  educa- 
tion is  finished — ^married,  by  the  by, 
to  a  son  of  your  old  friend  Jessop,  of 


Onzelford ;  and  between  yon  Bid  me, 
Mr.  Darrell,  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
consented  to  come  to  to-wn.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  would  have  a  daugbto' 
finished  unless  there  was  a  hosUod 
at  hand  who  undertook  to  be  raspon- 
sible  for  the  results." 

"You  retain  year  i^sdom,  Mr. 
Hartopp;  and  I  feel  sure  that  wA 
even  your  fair  partner  could  haf« 
brought  you  up  to  London  Qnlese  too 
had  decided  on  the  expediency  U 
coming.  Do  you  remember  that  I 
told  you  the  day  you  so  admirsUr 
settled  a  dispute  in  oar  committee- 
room,  ^  it  was  well  yon  were  not  bom 
a  king,  for  you  would  have  beoi  sb 
irresistible  tyrant?' " 

^^Hush!  hush!"  whispered  H»- 
topp  in  great  alarm,  *'^if  Mrs.  R 
should  hear  youl  What  an  obscrrer 
you  are,  sir.  I  thought  /was  a jodce 
of  character — ^but  I  was  once  deo^v 
ed.    I  dare  say  you  never  were." 

"  You  mistake,"  answered  DarrdI, 
wincing,  "  you  deceived !     How  T 

"  Ob,  a  long  story,  sir.     It  was  u 
elderly  man — the  most  agreeable,  is- 
teresting    companion  —  a    Tagabood 
nevertheless — ^and  such  a  pretty  be- 
witching  little   ^rl   with    him,  hb 
grandchild.    I    thought     he    might 
have  been  a  wild  hamm-scaram  chip 
in  his  day,  but  that  he  had  a  tnie 
sense  of  honour"— (Darrell,  whoUy 
uninterested  in  this  narrative,  sap- 
pressed  a  yawn  and  wondered  when 
it  would  end).     ^^  Only  think,  sir,  just 
as  I  was  spring  to  myself^  ^  I  fcoov 
character — 1  was   never   taken  in,' 
down   comes  a    smart    fellow — the 
man's  own  son — and   teUs  me— or 
rather  he  suffers  a  lady  who  oom^s 
with    him    to    tell    me — ^that   tJm 
charming    old    gentleman    of  h^ 
sense  of  honour  was  a  returned  ooo- 
vict — ^been  transported  for  robbing 
his  employer." 

Pale,  breathless,  Darrell  listoied, 
not  unheeding  now.  ^^  What  was  tbe 
name  of—of — ^" 

^^The  convict?  He  called  him- 
self Ohanman,  but  the  son's  nams 
was  Losely — Jasper." 

''Ah I"  faltered  Darrell,  reooQii^ 
"  and  you  spoke  of  a  little  girl  f' 

''Jasper  Losely's  daughter;  h« 
came  after  her  with  a  magtstratsfi 
warrant  The  old  nodscreaiit  had  ca^ 
ried  her  oflT,— to  teaoh  her  his  own 
swindling  ways,  I  sappoee.    Lockity 
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she  was  then  in  my  charge.  I  gave 
lier  back  to  her  father,  and  the  very 
Tedpectable-lookiog  lady  he  brought 
with  him.  Some  relation,  I  pre- 
sume.'' 

"  What  was  her  name,  do  you  re- 
member?" 

"Crane." 

"Crane I— Crane!"  mnttered  Dar- 
rell,  as  if  trving  in  vain  to  tax  his 
memory  with  that  name.  "So  he 
said  the  child  was  his  daughter — ^are 
you  sure  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  coarse  he  said  so,  and  the 
lady  too.  But  can  you  be  acquainted 
with  them,  sir?" 

"  I  ? — ^no  I  Strangers  to  me,  except 
by  repute.  Liars— infamous  liars! 
Bat  have  the  accomplices  quarrelled 
— I  mean  the  son  and  &ther — ^that 
the  father  should  be  exposed  and 
denounced  by  the  son  ?" 

"  I  conclude  so.  I  never  saw  them 
again.  But  you  believe  the  father 
really  was,  then,  a  felon,  a  convict — 
no  excuse  for  him — ^no  extenuating 
circumstances?  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  man,  Mr.  Darrell,  that 
made  one  love  him — positively  love 
him;  and  when  I  had  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  given  up  the  child  he 
trusted  to  my  charge,  and  saw  his 
grief,  I  felt»*  crimind  myself." 

Darrell  said  nothing,  Jbut  the  cha- 
racter of  his  face  was  entirely  altered 
— stem,  hard,  relentless — the  face  of 
an  inexorable  judge.  Hartopp,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  suddenly  to  that  coun- 
tenance, recoiled  in  awe. 

"  You  think  I  was  a  criminal !"  he 
sai^  piteously. 

"  I  think  we  are  'both  talking  too 
much,  Mr.  Hartopp,  of  a  gang  of  mis- 
erable swindlers,  and  I  advise  you  to 
dismiss  the  whole  remembrance  of  in- 
tercourse with  any  of  them  from  your 
honest  breast,  and  never  to  repeat  to 
other  ears  the  tale  you  have  poured 
into  mine.  Men  of  honour  should 
crush  down  the  very  thought  that 
approaches  them  to  knaves!" 

Thus  saying  Darrell  moved  off  with 
abrupt  rudeness,  and  passing  quickly 
back  through  the  crowd,  scarcely 
noticed  Mrs.  Haughton  by  a  retreat- 
ing nod,  nor  he€^ed  Lionel  at  all, 
but  hurried  down  the  stairs.  He 
was  impatiently  searching  for  his 
cloak  in  the  back  parlour,  when  a 
voice  behind  said,  "Let  me  assist 


you,  sir — do;"  and  turning  round 
with  petulant  quickness,  he  beheld 
again  Mr.  Adofphus  Poole.  It  re- 
quires an  habitiud  intercourse  with 
equals  to  give  perfect  and  invariable 
control  of  temper  to  a  man  of  irri- 
table nerves  and  frank  character ;  and 
though,  where  Darrell  really  liked,  he 
had  much  sweet  forbearance,  and 
where  he  was  indifferent  much  stately 
courtesy,  yet,  when  he  was  offended, 
he  could  be  extremely  uncivil  "  Sir," 
he  cried,  almost  stamping  his  foot, 
"your  importunities  annoy  me;  I 
request  you  to  cease  them." 

"  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Mr. 
Poole,  with  an  angry  growl.  "I 
have  no  need  to  force  myself  on  any 
man.  But  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
if  I  presumed  to  seek  your  acquaint- 
ance, it  waB  to  do  you  a  service,  sir — 
yes,  a  private  service,  sir."  He  low- 
ered his  voice  into  a  whisper,  and  laid 
his  finger  on  his  nose — "  There's  one 
Jasper  Loselv,  sir — eh?  Oh,  sir, 
Tm  no  mischief-maker.  I  respect 
family  secrets.  Perhaps  I  might  be 
of  use,  perhaps  not." 

"Certainly  not  to  me,  sir,"  said 
Darrell,  flinging  the  cloak  he  had  now 
found  across  his  shoulders,  and  strid- 
ing from  the  house.  When  he  entered 
his  carriage,  the  footman  stood  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Darrell  was  long  in 
giving  them.  "Anv where  for  half 
an  hour — ^to  St.  Paul's,  then  home," 

But  on  returning  from  this  object- 
less plunge  into  the  City,  DaiTell 
pulled  the  check-string — "To  Bel- 
grave  Square — Lady  Dmcett's." 

The  concert  was  half  over;  but 
Flora  Vyvyan  had  still  guarded,  as 
she  had  promised,  a  seat  beside  her- 
self for  Darrell,  by  lending  it  for  the 
present  to  one  of  her  obedient  vassals. 
Her  face  brightened  as  she  saw  Darrell 
enter  and  approach.  The  vassal  sxu"- 
rendered  the  chair.  Darrell  appeared 
to  be  in  the  highest  spirits;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  he  was  striving  to 
the  utmost  in  his  power — what? — 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Flora 
Vyvyan  ?  No ;  to  make  Flora  Vyvyan 
agreeable  to  himself.  The  man  did 
not  presume  that  a  fair  young  lady 
ooula  be  nn  love  with  him ;  perhaps 
he  believed  tha%  at  his  years,  to  be 
impossible.  But  he  asked  what  seemed 
much  easier,  and  was  much  harder — 
he  asked  to  be  himself  in  love. 
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Wab^  with  all  its  horrors  and  cala- 
mities, is  sure  still  to  hring  some  com- 
pensations in  its  train.  Gonqaest 
and  dvilisation  have  often  made  their 
advance  together.  Commerce  has 
followed  where  the  invader  had  first 
set  his  foot,  and  science  shoold  he 
ready  to  enter  at  everv  avenue  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  opened  np 
by  the  sword.  In  different  ages,  the 
lawless  aggressions  of  Alexander  and 
of  Kapoleon  were  made  subservient 
to  scientific  results,  and  the  jnst  and 
necessary  operations  of  war&re  in  onr 
own  dav  ought  not  to  be  destitute  of 
similar  benefits. 

The  presence  of  our  armies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
late  contest  with  Russia,  has  caused 
or  encouraged  investigations  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  cannql  fail  to  be 
permanently  profitable.  ^^The  Lan- 
guages of  the  Seat  of  War,  in  the 
East''  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
masterly  essav  by  one  of  our  greatest 
philologers — ^Mr.  Max  Mtlller  of  Oxford 
— ^in  which  he  has  taken  from  that 
point  of  view,  as  from  a  great  central 
neight,  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  speech  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
wi(le  and  wondeHul  prospect  tl^ 
presented  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race 
at  large,  as  well  as  with  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  different  nations 
or  tribes  who  have  successively  peo- 
pled those  scenes ;  and  the  more  re- 
cent and  more  special  work  which  is 
the  immediate  occasion  of  this  article, 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  same 
topics  of  ethnological  inquiry. 

Its  fertile  soil  and  central  position 
have  made  the  Crimea  from  very 
ancient  times  a  frequent  field  of  con- 
tention among  different  competitors. 
It  is  the  general,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  sound  opinion,  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Europe  have  immi- 
grated from  the  East,  and  the  Crimea, 


lying  in  the  line  which  ftnns  ^ 
most  direct  land-passage  from  tk 
southern  portions  of  Westam  Aib  a 
the  central  countries  of  Europe,  \m 
probably  been  traversed  or  toodad 
by  most  of  the  important  tribes  tb£ 
have  travelled  westwiu^  from  tbs 
great  cradle  of  natioiia.  As  Mulkr 
observes — 

**  The  south-east  of  Europe  Lb  in- 
deed long  been  notorious  as  a  Bab€!  d 
tongues.  Herodotus*  (iv.  24)  tells  ts 
that  caravans  of  Greek  xnerQhAnt&,  fa- 
lowing  the  course  of  the  Volga  npvsri 
to  the  Ural  Mountain^  were  accoopani^ 
by  seven  interpreters,  apeaking  se^ea 
different  languages.  These  iniut  hs^ 
comprised  Slavonic,  Tartaric,  and  fham 
dialects,  spoken  in  those  conntries  in  tk 
time  of  SLerodotos  as  at  the  present  ds;. 
In  yet  earlier  timea  the  soath-esAiJ 
Europe  was  the  first  reating-plaoe  ^-f 
the  nations  who  transplanted  the  s««@ 
of  Asia  to  European  soil.  Three  roadi 
were  open  to  their  north-westward  is- 
grations.  One,  east  of  the  Caspian  Sei 
and  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  leadiaf 
to  the  north  of  Asia  and  Korope.  A> 
other,  on  the  Caucasian  Isthmus,  wbtioae 
they  would  advance  alon^  the  nortlKs: 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  £aUo wing  tfe 
course  of  the  Dniepr,  Dmeatr,  or  IXa&olK, 
be  led  into  Russia  and  Germany.  A 
third  road  was  defined  hy  the  TanrtB 
through  A  waM  i  nor, to  the  pointwhere  tk 
Hellespont  marks  the  '  path  of  the  B<1- 
lenes'  mto  Greece  and  Italy.  Wbiie 
the  main  stream  of  the  Arian  natio^e 
passed  on,  canying  its  waves  to  tbe 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Eiin^< 
it  formed  a  kind  of  eddy  in  the  Car» 
thian  Peninsula,  and  we  may  still  as- 
cover  in  the  stagnating  dialects  north  ssd 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  traces  of  tk 
flux  and  reflux  of  those  tribes  who  haw 
since  become  the  mHng  natioiis  of  £s- 
rope.  The  barbarian  inroad^  whiclh, 
from  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  ia- 
fested  the  regions  of  civilisation  and  lad 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Gre^  and  So- 
man Empires,  followed  idl  the  ssaie 
direction.  The  country  near  the  Daonbe 
and  the  Black  Sea  has  been  for  ages  tbe 


Antiquities  of  Kertck,  and  Hesearchea  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonu,  Bv  B. 
MTuKBsoN,  M.D.    London,  1867. 

*  An  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Russia,  founded  «■ 
the  researches  of  Sufarik  and  othei*S|  is  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kuan  !>■  ScmofTfH 
Les  pretnieri  Mabitant*  de  la  Huttie,    Paris,  1846w 
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>att1e-field  of  Ana  and  Snrope.  Each 
anguage  settled  there  on  the  coofinee  of 
:ivitizatioQ  and  barbarism,  recalls  a 
thapter  of  history. " 

Of  the  three  rootee  jnet  mentioned, 
t  seems  clear  that,  at  least  after 
!>reece  and  Asia  Minor  had  been 
>coDpied  by  powerfol  nations,  the 
Tiiddle  line  -which  passes  between 
iie  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea 
nronld  be  the  most  resorted  to  by 
ihe  Arian  or  Indo-Germanio  im- 
nigraits.  It  leads  directly  from 
Persia  to  the  Sonth-eastem  plains  of 
^Qssla,  and  in  the  small  Ossetian 
■ribe  still  settled  in  the  Oaaoasos, 
md  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  or 
Median  blood,  we  have  the  clear 
restiges  of  an  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
^age,  which,  in  MliUer^s  somewhat 
ancifal  words,  ^*  snrroanded  on  all 
lides  by  tongoes  of  different  origin, 
taads  ont  Tike  a  block  of  granite 
Trant  in  the  midst  of  sandstone 
itrata,  a  strayed  landmark  of  the 
nigrations  of  the  Arian  tribes."  To 
;he  wearv  wayfarers  thus  joumcy- 
ng  on  their  nncertain  conrse,  the 
Drimea  must  have  shone  oat  pleas- 
mtly  amidst  the  uniformity  of  the 
lurrounding  steppes ;  and  it  has 
iccordingly  been  said,  that  this  pen- 
nsula  has  from  first  to  last  been 
>ccupied  or  overrun  by  not  less  than 
«venty  successiye  nations,  of  many 
)f  whom  its  language,  condition,  and 
indquities,  still  present  important 
traces. 

The  Cimmerians  mentioned  in  his- 
x)ry  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
:his  district,  have  sometimes  been 
)aid  to  be  the  same  people  with  the 
Dimbri,  found  at  a  later  period  in 
>ossession  of  Jutland,  and  who  in- 
raded  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
lorth.  But  the  conjecture  seems  to 
■est  on  no  better  founidation  than  a 
lirailarity  of  the  names,  which  cannot 
)e  regarded  as  sufficient  to  support 
t  A  question  has  also  been  raised 
IS  to  the  identity  of  the  historical 
[yimmerians  of  the  Black  Sea,  with 
;he  raoe  mentioned  by  Homer  under 
;hat  appellation,  but  whose  locality 
8  generally  referred  to  Italy.  Thie 
lame  here  seems  to  be  nothing,  aa 
^  Cimmerian"  is  probably  a  generic 
erm  applicable  to  any  people  living 
It  a  di^anoe  from  the  son,  the  word 
>eing  apparentiy  of  Phoenician  origin, 


from  a  root  signifying  ^'darimess." 
But  the  geography  of  Homer,  even  if 
capable  of  being  consistentiy  localised 
in  all  its  parts,  is  attended  with  well- 
known  difficulties.  Dr.  MTherson, 
following  Mr.  Danby  Seymour  in  his 
Biissia  an  the  Black  Sea^  adopts  the 
theory  of  some  German  geographers, 
in  making  that  region  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey.  According  to  that  view, 
the  Crimea  exhibits  the  LcBstrygonian 
coast  of  the  poet,  whose  inhabitants 
resembled  not  men  but  giants ;  while 
it  is  a  part  of  the  same  hypothesis 
that  our  old  friends,  Scylla  and 
Churybdis,  mentioned  in  this  portion 
of  Homer's  story,  are  not  to  be  aa- 
signed,  as  is  generally  done,  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  but  are  to  be 
fbund  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Symplegades  Islands. 
Much  may  be  said,  as  usual,  on  both 
sides  of  these*  controversies.  But, 
perhaps,  the  safiost  and  best  solution 
of  them  is,  that  these  outiying  locali- 
ties in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in 
the  heroic  legends  of  Greece  gene^ 
rally,  are  places  unapproadiable  by 
sea  or  land ;  that  the  mythical  muse, 
when  dealing  with  distant  places  and 
remote  events,  cared  littie  either  for 
geography  or  chronology;  and  that 
to  delineate  accurately  the  course 
of  Ulysses  between  Troy  and  Ithaca, 
would  be  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  find 
the  latitude  of  Lilliput,  to  lay  down 
in  a  chart  the  voyages  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  or  to  land,  like  Shake- 
speare, on  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia. 

In  deference,  however,  to  those 
who  advocate  a  Euxine  localisation 
of  Homer,  we  naay  here  insert  Pope's 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  10th 
Book  of  the  Od^ymeyy  which  these 
writers  conceive  to  be  a  description 
of  Balaklava,  though  we  fear  that 
many  another  bay  in  Italy  and  else- 
where might  equally  have  sate  for 
die  picture. 


"^  within  a  loDg  recMS  s  bay  there  lies 
Edged  round  with  cUib,  high  pointing  to  the 

The  jnttlBg  ehoree  that  eweU  on  either 

aide, 
Oontraot  Ite  month,  and  break  the  nuhlng 

tide. 
Onr  eager  eaUors  aeixe  the  fair  retreat, 
And  bonnd  within  the  port  their  crowded 

fleet; 
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For    her^    retired,   the    stnlOng    blllowB 

sleep, 
And   smiling    calmness   silyerod   o'er  the 

deep. 
I  only  in  the  bav  reAised  to  moor, 
And  flx*d    wltnoat    my    hawsers    to   the 

shore. 
From  thenoe  we  climbed  a  point  vhoee  airy 

brow 
Commands    the    prospect    of    the     plains 

below ; 
No  tracks  of  beasts,  nor  signs  of  meo,  we 

found, 
But    smoky    Tolomee    rolling    from    the 

ground." 


Uncertain  as  the  historical  ele- 
ments may  be  which  enter  into  the 
iabnlous  legends  of  Greece,  we  may 
Tentare  to  infer  from  them  thns 
mnoh,  that  the  Black  Sea  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  early  adventore 
and  enterprise,  and  the  seat  of  great 
wealth  and  important  commerce  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western 
world.  It  seems  clear  also,  that  its 
northern  shore  was  from  a  remote 
period  subjected  to  inroads  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tribes,  each  braver  or  more 
powerful  tiian  those  who  previously 
occupied  it.  Among  these  occupants 
were  the  Tauri,  who  gave  a  name  to 
the  district  which  it  still  retains,  and 
who,  in  early  times,  seem  to  have 
been  eminently  savage  and  super- 
•titious,  adorning  the  roots  of  their 
houses  with  the  heads  of  their 
enemies,  and  sacrificing  shipwrecked 
mariners  to  a  virgin  goddess  sup- 
posed to  resemble  Diana,  under 
whose  auspices  they  probably  found 
it  convenient  to  carry  on  the  traffic 
of  wrecking,  which  has  disgraced 
ages  and  countries  of  much  higher 
C'.vilisation. 

In  process  of  time  the  inflaenoe  of 
Greek  colonisation  and  commerce 
was  favourably  felt  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  Tanrian  Ohersonesus 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Ohrist 
the  Milesians  had  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euxine  comparatively 
easy  and  familiar ;  and  at  first,  per- 
haps, in  irony,  though  afterwards  in 
earnest,  had  changed  its  name,  if  not 
its  nature,  from  the  Inhospitable  to 
the  Hospitable  Sea.  They  are  said 
to  have  founded  a  great  number  of 
maritime  colonies  on  its  shores,  and, 
among  others,  the  city  of  Pantica- 
peoum,  now   Kertcb,  which  is  de- 


scribed as  the  mother  of  all  tiie](ilt> 
sian  towns  on  the  Bospbonn  TIk 
motfye,  or  enoouragemeot  for  tbie 
settlements  must  have  been  (^lonn* 
mercial  kind,  and  must  at  leut  ]m 
been  connected  with  the  fertffitrd 
a  region  which,  under  good  nunig^ 
ment,  was  fitted  to  be  &e  gnomai 
Eastern  Europe.  Kertoh  afterwu^ 
became  the  capital  of  the  flomihiog 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bosphorm,  wM 
subsisted  for  several  oentories. 

The  most  celebrated  name  «06- 
nected  with  these  scenes  in  andeit 
history  is  that  of  Mithridatefl,ODeo( 
the  most  powerfhl,  and  perhaps  the 
most  persevering  of  all  the  eoemiff 
that  arose  against  the  Roman  repob- 
lie.  This  prince,  apparently  of  P* 
sian  blood,  was  bom  at  Sinope,  a 
the  Black  Sea,  and  to  his  bereditair 
kingdom  of  Pontus  soon  added  tk 
Bosphorus  and  other  dominions,  d 
which  Kertoh  may  be  considered  ii 
the  metropolis.  The  extent  of  hs 
empire,  and  the  misoellaDeoDs  bi- 
tionality  of  its  inhabitants,  w 
evinced  by  the  recorded  fact  or  fiUf 
which  has  made  his  name  proverUil, 
that  he  could  converse  with  thedepo- 
ties  of  his  difiTerent  subjects  in  tweotf' 
five  languages ;  yet  in  this  sisgidtf 
region  even  that  degree  of  versaiiliiy 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  embnft 
the  various  tongues  of  all  the  tribei 
under  his  sway.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  the  character  and  &te  cf 
this  man,  surrounded  by  his  legion  of 
languages,  and  wielding  ahnost  i 
mythical  power  over  life  mi  M 
by  his  skill  in  poisons  and  antidotes; 
bestriding  the  boundary  of  Enrof^ 
and  Asia,  and,  like  the  Bossiiuiof 
our  own  day,  fixing  his  positioii 
where  the  keys  of  empire,  alike  rf 
east  and  west,  were  near  his  gn^i 
classed  by  the  Greek  and  Boom 
nations  as  a  barbarian,  yet  bailed  bj 
the  one  as  a  d^iverer,  and  feared  by 
the  other  as  a  destroyer;  callingfortb 
and  sometimes  defeating,  but  sIvstb 
eluding,  the  greatest  effortsof  tbeb^ 
generals  of  Some  during  a  qnartero! 
a  century;  and  at  hist  penshipg» 
his  old  age  by  his  own  hands  inw 
midst  of  domestic  disafiectiou  m 
family  feud.  The  town  of  Kertok 
was  the  scene  of  his  death^  aod  t 
neighbouring  hill  still  beaniusoiD^ 
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Among  the  achievements  of  Mith- 
ridates  he  is  stated  to  have  overcome 
he  Scythians  of  the  Taurian  Bospho* 
-as  in  a  naval  engagement  during 
mmmer,  on  a  spot  near  Kertch,  on 
iv'hich  he  afterwards  again  defeated 
hem  in  winter  in  a  cavalry  action 
)n  the  ice;  a  fact  sufficiently  indica- 
ive  of  that  wide  range  of  tempera- 
are  and  periodical  severity  of  climate 
vhich  our  own  countrymen  have 
lince  so  feelingly  experienced. 

At  a  later  period,  the  connection 
)f  certain  Gothic  tribes  with  the 
31ack  Sea  presents  the  singular  spec- 
acle  of  a  Germanic  people  in  an 
iisQlated  position  among  hordes  of 
ilien  origin,  and  is  especially  interest- 
ng  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  kindred 
)lood. 

The  Goths,  as  we  may  infer  from 
he  sure  evidence  of  language,  were 
i  Eastern  origin;  but  their  songs 
Jid  legends  seem  to  have  handed 
[own  a  tradition  that  their  earliest 
ettlement  in  Europe  was  in  the 
leighbourhood  of  the  Baltic,  whence 
hey  afterwards  migrated  to  the 
vestern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In 
he  third  century  of  the  Christian 
•ra  they  were  established  in  con- 
iderable  force  in  the  countries  of 
)acia  and  McBsia;  and  from  the 
aouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dniestr 
hey  repeatedly  made  plundering 
xpeditions  by  sea  to  the  tempting 
oasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
)ne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
arly  accounts  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
ts  borders  is  given  by  Asmiianus 
farcellinns,  who  describes  their  con- 
ition  in  the  fourth  century  with  the 
ccaracy,  perhaps,  of  personal  obser- 
ation.  He  speaks  of  Pantica- 
8Bum  (Kertch)  as  the  mother  of  all 
he  Milesian  cities,  but  he  does  not 
lention  any  people  in  its  immediate 
eighbourhood  whom  we  can  dis- 
inctly  trace  as  of  Grothic  blood, 
hough  it  is  plain  that  the  Goths  had 
hen  extended  their  settlements  along 
he  north-western  shore  of  the  Euxine. 
H^either  is  it  very  easy  to  draw  a  dear 
[iference  from  the  obscure  and  con- 
ased  account  which  Jomandes,  in 
he  sixth  century,  gives  of  the  eastern 
ettleinents  of  the  Goths,  which  were 
t  a  distance  from  his  own  home ; 
et  his  account  of  Ermanaric's  king- 
om  on  the  Euxine  seems  to  extend 


it  to  the  Crimea;  and  Prooopius,  a 
more  accurate  and  able  writer  of  the 
same  age,  gives  a  distinct  description 
of  a  tribe  of  Tetraxite  Groths  settled 
as  an  independent  nation  in  this  very 
district,  and  surviving  as  remnants 
of  a  la^er  population  of  the  same 
race.  He  states  them  to  be  Chris- 
tians, though  he  is  ignorant  whether 
they  are  Arian  or  ortiiodox,  and 
mentions  that,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Justinian's  reign,  a  deputation 
from  them  arrived  at  Byzantium, 
ostensibly  to  solicit  the  appointment 
of  a  new  bishop,  but  covertly,  at  the 
same  time,  to  suggest  what  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Romans  for  the  sub* 
jugation  of  tiie  barbarous  nations  of 
Huns  and  others  among  whom  they 
were  situated.  A  Gothic  epi8co(>jU 
see  at  Theodoaia,  or  Cafia,  in  the 
Crimea,  in  connection  with  Constan- 
tinople, continued  to  be  ofi&cially  re- 
cognised for  several  centuries,  and 
travellers  from  time  to  time  bear 
witness  to  the  continuance  of  a  Gothic 
race  in  that  region  in  the  thirteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  minute  and  intelligent  account 
of  Auger  Gislen,  better  known  by  his 
local  name  of  Busbequius,  who  went 
as  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Turks 
about  the  year  1660,  is  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  other  evidence  on 
this  subject.  His  statement,  though 
curious  and  interesting,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  insertion.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  that  the  Goths  about 
Perecop  still  possessed  the  Scriptures 
in  the  language  and  characters  of 
Ulphiks ;  but  more  lately  the  traces 
of  a  surviving  Gothic  population  in 
this  district  become  fainter  and  faint- 
er in  succeeding  writers ;  their  Chris- 
tianity itself  seems  to  have  died  out 
amidst  the  surrounding  heathenism, 
as  in  1760  we  are  told  of  a  Turkish 
galley-slave,  of  the  race  of  Crimean 
Goths,  who  mentioned  that  their 
religion  consisted  solely  in  worship- 
ping an  old  tree.  About  the  end  of 
the  last  century  they  seem  entirely  to 
disappear,  though  Mnias  Bschkrantz, 
in  his  Armenian  Tra/vels^  which  ap- 
peared at  Venice  in  1830,  is  said  to 
speak  of  Gothic  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions at  Mankoup  and  Sudagh, 
both  in  the  Crimea. 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  Goths 
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has  brought  as  past  some  of  those 
momentons  changos  which  the  oonn- 
txy  has  otherwise  nnder^one  in  mo- 
dern times,  bat  on  which  we  shall 
BOW  merely  toaoh  so  far  as  may  help 
to  iUostrate  oar  more  immediate  sab* 
Ject 

In  1226  the  Grimea,with  the  ac^oin- 
log  territory,  was  invaded  bv  the  Tar- 
tars, that  Mongolio  race  which  long 
raled  over  it,  and  which  still—- or  did 
till  lately-'^^onstitates  the  balk  of  its 
popnlation.  But  simaltaneoasly  with 
their  sway,  and  ander  a  nominal  sab- 
jection  to  it,  the  great  maritime  pow- 
ers of  that  period,  Venice  and  Grenoa, 
established  themi»elves  in  the  Black 
Sea  saccessively,  or  in  rivalry  witii 
each  other;  and  ander  the  Genoese 
in  partioalar  the  Crimea  became,  in 
the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centaries,  a  flonrishing  seat 
of  commerce,  and  the  great  key  of 
commnnication  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  The  growing  power  of  the 
Torks,  however,  terminated  this  state 
of  things,  and  nearly  expelled  the 
older  nations  of  Europe  from  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  the  Portugaese  disco- 
very in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  contributed  to 
divert  commerce  into  new  channels. 

The  Turks  continued  to  be  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  Crimea,  with  a  Tar- 
tar Khan  under  them,  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  until  1771,  when 
they  were  overthrown  and  supplant- 
ed by  the  Kussians.  The  Russian 
sway  in  the  Crimea  is  again  safe  for 
the  present,  and  we  own  that,  with 
all  its  faults,  we  prefer  it  to  the  Turk- 
ish. 

In  its  existing  state  the  Crimea  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  its  many 
(^nges  and  transactions.  The  sur- 
viving Tartar  popnlation  reminds  as 
of  the  powerful  hordes  of  invaders 
who,  ander  Gengis  Khan  and  his 
successors,  threatened  to  overrun 
Europe  with  a  Turanian  race.  The 
classical  names  of  places  stall  linger- 
ing aronnd  recall  the  glories  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  the  struggles  of 
the  mighty  Mithridates ;  while  the  se- 
pulchral monuments,  such  as  aboand 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eertcb,  re- 
veal glimpses  of  other  nations,  which 
add  a  more  solemn  interest  to  the 
scene. 


"The  traveller/  saym  Dr.  Mftma 
''on  approaching  Kertcb,  whether  bjM 
or  by  land,  beholds  a  wide  ti^umi 
steppe  or  meadow  laod,  having  as  mli 
lating  surface  dotted  with  ri^  t^ 
mounds.    As  he  Dears  the  Xeerop<&^ 
the  ancient  Milesian  city,  these  me^ 
assume    the    appearance    of  immt» 
cones.    The  soriace  of  these  momidf  ui 
ridges   is   so  equally  developed,  tfc*^ 
are  so  regular  in  form  atioc,  so  atriksth 
similar  in  every  respect,  and  so  mv 
ouB,  that  the  mind  at  once  beeonMs«» 
vineed  of  their  artificial  oonetmeCite. 

"They  are,  in  fact,  sepolchrcsof  ike 
ancient  world ;  and  their  size  aadgm^ 
eur  excite  astoniahing  ideas  of  the  ireali 
and  power  of  the  people  by  whom  u^fj 
were  erected:  for  the  labour  of  ws- 
struction  must  have  been  prodigioosiz^ 
the  expenditure  enormous.  Grotc^cf 
peaks  of  coral  rag  arise  from  the  pU^* 
in  the  midst  of  these  sepnlcbral  nx^: 
ments,  and  ffive  a  sublime  aspect  to  t^ 
vast  field  of  the  dead." 

"  The  Russian  Govemmenc,"  he  hti 
**  has  shown,  for  some  years  past^  a  Uai- 
able  desire  to  preserve  aJl  fragmoitf  ef 
interest ;  and  with  this  view,  sppoisk^ 
a  oommission  to  oollect  into  one  plaet 
the  mutilated  tablets  of  marble,  tk 
elegant  arabesques*  the  bas-relief  ud 
other  sculptures  that  marked  the  on|iz 
and  history  of  the  colony.  The  tumnS. 
which  up  to  this  period  had  been  €<»& 
mon  property,  were  taken  under  tb« 
protection  of  Government.  For  hnndre-i 
of  years  these  mounds  hare  prort^  i 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  successive  tribes 
and  nations  who  have  followed  in  tk 
wake  of  those  who  formed  theoL  b 
factt  the  importance  of  this  aocieit 
Greek  colony  was  only  reeoi^iaed  on  t^ 
discovery  in  these  tombs,  within  tbelait 
few  years,  of  valuable  antiquities  hzi 
relics  of  art  testifying  to  its  former 
greatness.** 

"Tlie  local  tradition  i^  that  the  ta 
muli  were  raised  over  the  remains  of  tb« 
rulers  who  held  sway  over  the  colonic*; 
and  that  the  earth  was  heaped  np«s 
them  annuall}'  on  the  anniversary  of  d» 
decease  of  the  prince,  and  for  a  period  d 
years  corresponding  to  the  rank  or  re 
Bpect  in  which  its  tenant  was  bel^  of 
the  time  he  had  reigned  over  them:  uA 
at  this  day  the  successive  layers  of  earth 
heaped  ou  each  succeeding  year  can  be 
traced ;  a  thin  coating  of  rushes,  srt* 
weed, charcoal  or  otlier  substance  hinaf 
been  apparently  fii-st  put  down,  with  the 
view  probably  of  preventing  the  mois- 
ture of  the  fresh  soil  permeating  that 
below,  and  thus  displacing  it  The  thick- 
ness of  these  fresh  layers  of  esrtii  it 
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isaally  from  one  to  three  feet,  according 
o  the  height  of  the  mouods:  which  are 
4)  be  seen  of  all  sizeSi  varyioff  in  cir- 
niroference  from  ten  to  four  nundred 
'eel,  and  having;  an  elevation  of  from 
ive  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  tumu- 
us  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet^ 
lot  an  uncommon  size,  would  five  in 
mbic  measure  three  millions  of  cubic 
'eet  of  earth  and  stone  to  form  the  se- 
lulchre ;  for  they  are  usually  composed 
>f  surface  soil,  broken  potterv.Btone,  and 
n  fact  d6bris  of  every  sort.*' 

After  these  tombs  had  long  been 
eft  a  prey  to  the  curiosity  or  cupidity 
if  all  who  chose  to  open  them,  the 
Eiassian  Grovernment,  it  has  been  seen, 
md  latterly  taken  pains  to  explore 
iiera  and  preserve  their  contents.  But 
t  w  >nld  be  tedious  to  notice  the  re- 
lults  of  former  excavations  <rf  these 
;amuli.  These  were  already  noticed 
n  Mr.  Seymour's  book,  and  are  again 
letailed  in  that  of  Dr.  MTherson, 
low  before  ns.  A  general  summary 
.vill  be  sufficient,  and  we  may  be  al- 
owed  to  borrow  it  from  a  valuable 
x)ok  of  reference,  ^m\\kC&  Dietionwry 
)f  Greek  and  Boman  Geography y  voeo 
*  Panticapffium :" — 
"  Foundations  of  ancient  buildines  and 
leaps  of  brick  and  pottery,  are  still  scat- 
ered  over  the  hill  of  Mithridates ;  but 
he  most  remakable  ancient  remains  are 
he  numerous  tumuli  round  Ketteh,  in 
vhich  many  valuable  works  of  art  have 
>ecn  discovered,  and  of  which  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned 
)elow.  The  most  extraordinary  of  these 
umuH  are  those  of  the  Kings,  situated 
tt  the  mountain  called  Aitf^n-Obo,  or 
he  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars. 
)ne  of  the  tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a 
:one,  100  feet  high,  and  450  feet  in  dia- 
Deter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
arge  blocks  of  st-one  cubes  of  8  or  4 
eet,  placed  without  cement  or  mortar. 
This  remarkable  monument  has  been 
it  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
e^etids,  but  the  entrance  to  it  was  not 
liscovered  till  1832.    This  entrance  led 

0  a  gallery,  constructed  of  layers  of 
rorked  stone  without  cement,  60  feet 
ong  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of 
^liich  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  86  feet 
ligh,  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  the  floor 
»f  which  was  10  feet  below  the  floor  of 
he  entrance.  This  chamber,  however, 
VHB  empty,  though  on  the  ground  was 

1  large  square  stone,  on  which  a  sarco- 
ihagus  might  have  rested.  Tliis  tumu- 
us  stands  at  a  spot  where  two  branches 
»f  a  long  rampart  meet,  which  extends 


North  to  the  Bea  of  Azof,  and  South- 
East  to  the  Bosporus,  just  above  Nym- 
phieum.  It  was  probably  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  torriiorj'  of  Pantica- 
peum  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Boa 
porus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nym 
pheum  and  Thendosia.  Within  the 
rampart,  150  paces  to  the  East,  there 
is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
esplanade,  500  paces  round,  and  166 
feet  in  diameter,  with  an  exterior  covet- 
ing of  Cyclopean  masonry-,  built  of 
worked  stones  8  feet  long  and  high,  of 
which  there  are  only  five  layers.  But 
the  greatest  discovery  has  been  at  the 
hill  called  b^  the  Tartars  KulObo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated 
outside  of  the  ancient  rampart.,  and  4 
miles  from  Kerich.  Here  is  a  tumulus 
165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some  sol- 
diers wer§  carrying  away  from  it,  in 
1880,  the  stones  with  which  it  was 
covered,  they  accidentally  opened  a 
passage  into  the  interior.  A  vestibule, 
6  feet  sauare,  led  into  a  tomb  15  feet 
long  ana  14  broad,  which  contained 
bones  of  a  Eine  and  Queen,  golden  and 
silver  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  Be- 
low this  tonr.b  was  another,  still  richer; 
and  from  the  two  no  less  than  120 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  ornaments  are 
said  to  have  been  extracted.  From  the 
forms  of  the  lettors  found  here,  as  well 
as  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  tomb  was  erected  not 
later  than  the  fourth  century  B.a" 

"We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  MTherson  himself, 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  stafif  attached  to  the  Foreign 
legions  raised  by  Government  during 
the  Kussian  war,  and  employed  in  the 
Crimea.  His  leisure  time  while  at 
Kertch  was  laudably  employed  in  the 
investigations  which  he  has  now  given 
to  the  public  in  a  work  of  much  ele- 
gance and  interest. 

The  methods  which  have  prevailed 
among  difiPerent  nations  of  disposing 
of  their  dead,  have  always  been  a 
subject  of  much  attraction,  which  has 
latterly  assumed  a  new  importance 
from  the  careful  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  has  been  investi-  * 
gated,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  north  of  Europe.  We  are  aft-aid 
that  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell  Eemble,  cut  ofiT  suddenly  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies,  has 
depriyed  ns,  at  least  in  a  great  degree, 
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of  a  work  which  was  promised  from 
hia  pen  on  this  topic ;  and  we  know  of 
no  antiqnary  who  is  qaalified  singly 
to  do  what  "Mr.  Kemble  would  have 
done.  The  impulse,  however,  has  been 
given,  and  the  accumulation  from 
various  quarters  of  the  different  facts 
which  new  discoveries  are  constantly 
suggesting,  will  carry  us  in  time  to 
some  satisfactory  results. 

However  general  the  practice  of 
cremation  may  have  been  among  the 
northern  pagan  nations,  and  however 
much  we  may  be  inclined  with  Mr. 
Kemble  to  consider  interment,  gener- 
ally speaking,  as  an  effect  of  Cliristi* 
anity,  at  least  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  there  are  authentic  instances 
of  the  practice  of  pagan  burial  in  the 
earliest  ages  among  nations  inhabit- 
ing Europe  or  the  adjoining  regions 
of  Asia.  The  well-known  descrip- 
tion by  Herodotus,  B.  IV.,  sec.  Y2,  of 
the  Scythian  mode  of  burial,  parti- 
cularly in  the  c«\se  of  the  Scythian 
kings,  connects  the  practice  directly 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  theCrimea, 
and  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  MTherson 
in  this  point  of  view. 

Of  whatever  race  the  Scythians 
may  have  been,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  they  communicated  their  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  to  the  Greek 
colonists  who  settled  on  their  shores, 
though  apparently  the  prevailingGreek 
custom  was  to  burn  rather  than  to 
bury  the  dead.  There  seems  to  be 
little  evidence  of  burning  among  the 
Crimean  tombs. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
tumuli  which  diversify  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kertoh.  I>.  MTherson's 
researches  in  these  were  not  very 
successful.  They  had  already  been 
rifled  of  their  most  valuable  stores. 
But  on  removing  his  workmen  to  an 
undulating  ridge,  extending  from  Mons 
Mithridates  to  the  Altyn  Obo  or 
Mountain  of  Gold,  he  met  with  better 
results.  The  account  of  some  of  these 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers.  Hav- 
ing reached  a  small  subterranean 
temple  near  the  Golden  Mountain, 
but  which  he  found  already  explored, 
he  thus  describes  it : — 

"Over  the  inner  entrance,  powibly 
with  a  view  to  guard  it,  were  painted 
two  lion-headed  figuree.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  were  marked  off  in  squares. 
About  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and  sur- 


rounding the  building,  there  wu  Ybct 
now  appeared  to  be  acroU  work  issek 
defaced,  in  which  birds^  grot^iie  bs- 
ures,  and  flowers,  could  still  be  traced 
Two  figures  on  horseback— «  penos  sa 
authority,   and   his    attendant — mts^ 
sketched,  in  black,  on  the  wall  op{s»i:t* 
the  en  trance.    Slung  on  the  shoctdcn 
of  the  latter  could  be  traced  a  bow  ai^l 
quiver  of  arrows  (tlie  Scytho-GreciM 
Dow  and  arrows  are  a  common  ^nbka 
on  the  coins  of  Phanagorui),  and  ht  h«k 
in  his  hand  a  long  javelin,  also  a  forsiji 
able  weapon  in  those  days.  ^  The  goli 
coin  of  the  period,  found  in  this  localiiT, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  reprv* 
sents  the  griffin  holding  the  javeliQ  .s 
his  month. 

"On  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bosph<^T:9i 
the  representation  of  an  equestrian  % 
ure,  attended  by  a  youth,  is  vefy  frt- 
quent.  In  the  right  and  the  left  side^ 
the  wall  of  the  inner  chamber  there  -stn 
recesses,  resembliog  doors  which  b&d 
been  closed  up.  The  workmen  wtit 
directed  to  remove  this  masonry ;  Inn  i; 
was  so  exceedingly  strong,  that  we  foncd 
it  an  easier  matter  to  break  the  sIols 
than  to  remove  them  from  their  placet. 
Stretched  across  the  entrance  of  tia 
recess  on  the  right  hand  side,  about  mid- 
way, was  a  human  skeleton  entire ;  t 
coarse  lachrymatory,  and  something  li^ 
an  incense  jar,  but  broken,  was  iovU 
under  the  neck.  In  the  recess  on  tbt 
left  side  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  wasde- 
oovered  in  a  similar  position.  The  fre- 
quency of  our  finding  the  entire  skele- 
tons and  perfect  bones  of  animals,  xm^ 
especiallv  those  of  the  horse,  which 
could  always  be  ascertained  by  tbe 
teeth,  appeared  to  us  very  remarkable. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
whose  profound  knowledge  in  arebso- 
logical  subjects  is  well  known,  for  tbc 
following  remarks,  on  the  same  interest* 
ing  and  curious  subject: 

"  *  Burial  of  the  horse  is  first  menUon- 
ed  by  Tacitus  as  a  part  of  the  fuoeni 
rite  of  the  Germanic  races ;  but  it  vu 
common  to  the  ancient  Scytiiians,  as  ve 
learn  from  Herodotus ;  to  the  l^chudi 
of  the  Altai  (Ledeboar  Reise,  I  2>^1>; 
the  Tartars  of  the  Grim  (Lindner,  /i 
92) ;  to  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Gaul  aad 
Britain  ;  to  the  Franks^  as  evidenced  in 
Childeric's  grave ;  the  Saxons^  as  pro^^J 
by  constant  excavation ;  and  the  >'oTt]i- 
men,  as  we  read  in  all  the  Norse  Ssg^ 
and  find  in  innumerable  Norse  grarrt. 
It  was  common  also  to  tlie  Slavonic  na- 
tions ;  to  the  Russ,  in  the  tenth  ceotBrj 
(see  Frahn's  Edition  of  IbnFozlan's Tra- 
vels, pp.  104,  105) ;  to  the  lithnaaiaos. 
Letts,  Wends,  and  the  Ugriaa  popali 
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ion  of  the  Fins.  Id  short)  the  hone 
ras  a  sacrificial  animal,  and  as  such 
laiightcred  and  eaten  at  the  tomb — the 
ead  in  this  case  being  deposited  with 
ie  dead.  I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time 
y  show  you  very  many  passages  rela- 
tve  to  this  BQbject ;  bnt  I  suppose  what 
ou  most  wont  at  present  is  the  very 
einarkable  instance  I  mentioned  at 
Idinburgh  of  a  similar  occurrence  in 
be  eighteenth  centair.  It  runs  thus  in 
ly  authority,  (The  Kheinisoher  Anti- 
uarins^  1  Abth.  1  Band.  p.  206):— 
;*  •  On  nth  February,  17dl,died  Fred- 
rick Casimir,  Conunander  of  Lorraine, 
Q  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Enights,  and 
icneral  de  la  Cavalerie,  in  the  service 
f  the  Palatinate.  He  was  buried  at 
'reves  according  to  the  ritual  of  his 
rder.  An  officer  of  his  stables,  clad  in 
eep  mourning,  led,  immediately  after 
he  coffin,  his  mastei's  charger,  covered 
rith  housings  of  block  cloth.  At  the 
loment  when  the  coffin  was  being  de- 
cended  into  the  grave,  a  skilful  blow  of 
he  hunting  knife  laid  the  noble  horse 
lead  upon  its  margin.  The  gravedi^- 
;er8  inunediately  seized  and  lowered  it 
uto  the  vault  upon  the  coffin  of  its  lord, 
ind  the  earth  was  shovelled  into  their 
ominon  grave. 

"  '  The  ox,  cow,  swine,  stag,  dog,boar, 
tare,  and  certain  birds,  as  the  falcon, 
rere  also  sacrificed  with  the  dead  in 
lagan  times ;  and  we  find  their  remains 
lot  only  in  the  urns  with  the  burnt 
tones  of  men,  but  even  in  later  tim^ 
ccompanying  the  skeletons.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  custom  can  in  every  cose  be 
raced  up  to  traditions  of  heaUiendom.' 

"  My  experience  corroborates  Mr. 
Cemble's  statement  in  every  respect 
'or  besides  bones  of  the  smaller  animals, 
hose  of  birds  and  fish  were  also  repeat- 
dly  found." 

Removing  afterwards  to  a  place  in 
he  same  neighbonrhood,  they  came, 
fter  some  less  soooeesfal  attempts,  to 
he  month  of  an  old  shaft  leading 
lown  into  the  calcareous  clay : — 

"  Close  to  it  wos  a  grave  cut  out  of 
he  rock.  The  shaft  was  cleared,  and 
he  flag-stone  removed  from  the  en- 
ranee  ;  close  to  which  were  the  bones  of 
i  horse.  After  our  previous  disappoint- 
nents,  it  will  be  oomitted  that  we  had 
mne  cause  for  misgivings ;  but  all 
loubta  disappeared  ou  entering. 

"  Tlie  out  represents  the  position  of 
^he  various  objects  in  the  tomb.  There 
was  no  confusion  here.  Tlie  floor  was 
5overed  with  the  seme  beautiful  pebblea 
^n  the  niches  around  all  the  objects 


remained  as  ihey  had  been  jxlaced  twen- 
ty centuries  ago.  It  was  a  sight  replete 
with  interest  to  survey  this  chamber : 
to  examine  each  article  as  it  had  been 
originally  placed;  to  contemplate  its 
use  ;  ana  to  behold  the  effects  of  time 
on  us  proud  mortals.  '  Dust  thou  art^ 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,'  was 
exemplified  here  to  the  letter.  There 
in  the  stillness  of  this  chamber,  lay  the 
unruffled  dust  of  the  human  firame,  poe- 
sessiuff  still  the  form  of  man.  The  bones 
had  ofi  disappeared,  or  their  outer  sur- 
face alone  remained.  The  spaee  occu- 
pied by  the  head  did  not  exceed  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  yet  the  posi- 
tion of  the  features  could  still  be  traced 
on  the  undisturbed  dust  There  was  the 
depression  for  the  eyes,  the  slight  pro- 
minence of  the  nose,  and  the  mars  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  teeth  being  the  only 
portion  of  the  entire  frame  which  re- 
main unchanged  The  folds  in  which 
the  garments  enveloped  the  body,  nay, 
even  the  knots  which  bound  them, 
could  be  traced  on  the  dust 

*'  A  few  enamelled  beads  were  found 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  dead,  and  some 
valntUf  in  the  left ;  and  the  green  mark 
of  a  copper  ring,  into  which  a  stone  had 
been  fixed,  was  on  one  finger.  On  each 
niche  one  body  had  been  placed.  The 
coffins,  crumbled  into  powaer,hod  fallen 
in.  At  the  head  loas  a  glarn  bottle;  one 
of  these  niill  held  about  a  tableepoonfnl  of 
toine:  the  nuts  and  wine  being  donotle^s 
placed  there  to  cheer  and  support  the 
soul  in  its  passage  to  paradise.  There 
was  a  cup  and  a  lachrymatory  of  gloss, 
and  an  unglozed  earthenware  lamp  stood 
in  a  small  niche  above  the  head.  This 
tomb  wos  sufficiently  spacious  to  permit 
ten  of  us  to  stand  upright*' 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will 
affisrd  a  specimen  of  Dr.  MTherson's 
discoveries  in  this  interesting  field  of 
inqniiy.  The  conclnsions  that  are  to 
be  deduced  from  them  are  in  some 
respects  attended  with  doubt,  and 
may  require  rectification  from  addi- 
tional information. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  found 
an  assemblage  of  ancient  sepnlchres, 
containing  the  remains  of  men  of 
several  different  nations.  Byron  ex- 
claims to  the  traveller  on  the  deadly 
Waterloo, 
"  Stop  I  for  thy  tread  is  on  on  empire's 

dust" 
But  here  our  foot  seems  to  be  on  the 
dust  of  many  empires.     It  is  possi- 
ble, as  some  have  coiyectured,  that 
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we  have  brought  to  light  some  oata- 
combs  of  the  Scythian  kings.  It  is 
certain  that  we  have  laid  bare  the 
tombs  of  the  barbaric  monarchs  of 
Pontiis,  and  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Greek  cities,  on  the  spot.  And  it  is 
probable  that  we  have  also  met  with 
others  containing  the  bodies  of  Tea- 
tonic  chiefs,  though  of  what  precise 
tribe  may  be  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion. 
Dr.  M^Fherson  says,  that 

"  Of  all  the  relics  discovered,  none 
have  excited  more  interest,  and  given 
rise  to  more  speculation  amongst  anti- 
quarians, than  the  Fibulie,  which  bear  so 
exact  an  analogy  to  that  class  denomi- 
pated  Anglo-Saxon,  that  the  general  im- 
pression appears  to  be  that  they  belong- 
ed to  one  and  the  same  people.  The 
Greek  emperors,  we  know,  were  accus- 
tomed to  retain  in  their  pay  a  Teutonic 
body-guard  termed  Varangians,  meaning 
exiles  or  wanderers,  who  were  possessed 
of  many  privileges.  These  were,  in  fact, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  were  joined  by  their 
oouutrymen  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
crusades  and  other  causes  attracted  new 
bands  to  the  East  They  became  more 
distinguished  for  valour  than  the  far- 
famed  Prtetorian  bands  of  Rome,  and 
existed  in  full  strength  till  the  last  days 
of  the  Greek  empire.  In  Villehardouin*s 
account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Franks  andVenetiana, 
he  makes  repeated  mention  of  this  cele- 
brated and  singular  body  of  Englishmen, 
forming  a  guard  attendant  on  the  kins's 
person  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  Bosphorian  kinffs  found  it 
also  their  interest  to  have  their  house- 
hold troops  composed  of  this  faithful, 
hardy,  ana  erratic  race." 

Dr.  MTherson  then  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  other  archaaologists  that 
these  ornaments  date  from  a  period 
far  anterior  to  the  Varangians,  and 
"ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  bro- 
thers and  consins  of  their  ancestors 
fonrteen  or  fifteen  generations  baok.^' 

We  confess  that  we  incline  to  the 
last  of  the  opinions  here  expressed, 
and  are  disposed  to  connect  these 
peculiar  memorials  with  the  early 
Gh>ths  of  the  Crimea.  The  ornaments 
which  have  got  among  antiquaries 
the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  nbulsQ, 
cannot  be  considered  as  peculiar  to 
that  portion  of  the  Germanic  family, 
but  seem  equally  to  have  been  the 
fbshion  with  the  Franks  and  other 


nations  of  northern  Qermany.  Tc 
that  division  of  the  Teutonic  raoc 
the  Goths  themselves  belonged,  is 
their  language  nneqni vocally  proves; 
and  it  seems  less  probable  that  Vsr 
rangian  Saxons  were  employed  by 
the  kings  of  the  Bospoms  than  Hal 
we  should  find  in  tlieee  tombs  the 
national  ornaments  of  a  po^weifiiS 
Teutonic  tribe,  of  whose  locg  estab- 
lishment on  the  spot  we  luTe  tbt 
clearest  records.  We  tdaj  obeerve 
that  some  of  the  fibnlie  giren  by  Dr. 
M'Pherson,  in  the  very  erpreasre 
delineations  which  illustrate  his  boot 
have  as  much  of  a  Frankiah  as  of  ac 
Anglo-Saxon  character.  And  o« 
specimen  in  pardcolar,  embeUiabed, » 
Is  common,  with  five  spokes  or  fingen^ 
radiating  from  the  semicircular  to^ 
has  a  strong  resemblance  in  patten 
to  a  fibula  engraved  in  the  Abbe 
Goohet's  intorestlng  and  instmcdve 
work,  La  Ncrmandis  Souierraiti. 
as  found,  with  other  objects,  is  s 
Merovingian  cemetery  at  Envennee 
in  1860. 

It  would,  however,  be  prematait 
to  form  a  definitive  opinion  on  tls^ 
question  till  we  have  more  materisk 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  have  as 
yet  been  no  excavations  of  tombs  ia 
Dacia  or  Mossia.  where  tbe  Goth? 
were  long  settlea  in  great  nmnben 
and  power :  and  it  seems  oenaia 
that,  at  least  after  tbe  practice  d 
burial  had  been  introdnced  amov 
them  by  Christianity,  there  mu^ 
have  been  many  places  of  iaterm«9t 
which  might  still  be  traced  in  those 
regions,  and  which  might  afford  im- 
portant illustrations  of  th^r  charac- 
ter and  mannera,  and  of  the  affinitr 
of  these  with  those  of  otfaer  natioB& 
A  hasty  generalisatioii  is  not  to  bs 
encouraged ;  and  althoagh  the  caa- 
tious  use  of  a  conjectural  or  tea- 
tative  theory  is  often  boieficiaL  it 
must  be  guarded  from  the  tendency 
to  give  it  a  dogmatic  shape.  lo-  , 
quiries,  diligently  made  and  fiutb-  ^ 
folly  recorded,  such  as  those  we  hav« 
now  been  noticing,  become,  wheo 
sufficiently  extensive,  the  groood- 
work  for  sound  conclusions,  and  bdp 
us  to  lift  the  veil  from  that  large 
portion  of  the  history  of  onr  spedn 
and  even  of  our  own  ancestors  and 
kinsmen,  of  which  tbe  direct  written 
records  are  imperfect  or  obscnra. 
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A  DIALOQUE. 


How  grandiloquent  is  that  na- 
ional  bwiat,  *^  Every  Englishman's 
loose  is  his  oasUeP*  To  those, 
lowever,  who  have  the  misfortune 
x>  inhabit  what  is  oalled  a  middle- 
dass  private  house,  it  seems  hut  im- 
perfectly tme ;  and  I  think  that,  like 
nany  sayings  of  the  kind,  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  any  searching  ana- 
ysis.  To  the  innkeeper,  who  keeps 
^hat  is  admittedly  a  pnblio-honse, 
if  a  castle,  his  house  is  a  oastle 
w^hich  every  bagman  may  storm  who 
»n  pay  for  his  bed  and  brandy.  To 
;he  insolvent  debtor  it  is  a  castle 
97hich  a  bailiff  may  penetrate  with 
he  laundress's  basket,  as  Wallace 
penetrated  the  English  stronghold 
prith  the  load  of  hay,  and  where, 
hough  the  owner  may  be  safe  from 
urest,  he  is  by  no  means  safe  from 
sxecntion.  To  the  writer  of  articles 
or  Maga  his  own  house  is  a  castle 
j7hich  every  intruder  or  interloper 
hinks  himself  entitled  to  besiege, 
md  which  too  many  besiegers  suc- 
ked in  taking  by  storm.  Oh  for  a 
wrtcullis,  such  a  one  may  exclaim — 
I  moat,  a  drawbridge  I  Would  he 
lot  be  tempted  to  let  the  portcullis 
all  on  the  toes  of  Assessed  Taxes,  and 
lail  him  to  the  threshold  ? — to  duck 
n  the  moat  a  sleek  dun,  just  avoid- 
ng  the  coroner  ? — to  draw  up  in  the 
'aco  of  an  unwelcome  morning  caller 
:he  drawbridge,  at  the  other  end  of 
srhich  he  might  stand  and  wind  a 
>ugle  vainly  but  melodiously,  instead 
>f  announcing  his  arrival  with  that 
ibomination  of  vibration,  the  house- 
3eU? 

A  private  house  belongs  about  as 
nuch  to  the  public  as  a  private  soldier 
>elongs  to  bis  country  at  large.  It 
s  no  more  its  own  master's  than  he 
s  his  own  master.  A  castle  indeed  I 
[f  a  castle  means  a  place  where  yon 
dt  and  fight  against  all  the  world 
cdthout,  it  is  one.  It  is  a  castle 
evliich  every  individual  is  privileged 
x>  besiege ;  and  not  only  every  indi- 


vidual, but  every  nationality.  The 
great  hardship  is,  that  if  you  fire  on 
the  besiegers  (as  was  actually  done 
by  an  Oxford  money-lender  when 
some  under-grndnates  were  removing 
the  external  decorations  of  his  house), 
or  pour  melted  lead  or  boiling  pitch 
on  their  heads,  you  will  be  inevit- 
ably indicted  for  assault  and  battery, 
perhaps  manslaughter.  I  question 
even  if  the  law  would  support  that 
capital  device  of  Paterfamilias  in 
Punch — the  garden  water-engine.  I 
am  speaking  of  one  of  those  dishon- 
estly-built modem  hocuses,  high  and 
narrow,  with  their  party  walls  on 
each  side,  each  of  which  is  permeable 
to  a  nursery  piano;  thrilled  from 
bottom  to  top  by  the  treble  voice  of 
the  cook  in  altercation  with  the 
tiger,  and  the  door  of  which  is  fur- 
nished, if  not  with  one  of  Mr.  Raskin's 
porches  (see  the  lecture  at  Edinburgh), 
to  screen  besiegers  from  the  eyes  of 
the  besieged,  at  least  with  a  sunken 
recess,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose and  appended  to  the  side-post 
of  which  is  a  ttx»in  of  a  door-bell, 
the  honest  lion-headed  knocker  of 
a  century  ago  having  been  saper- 
seded.  Pliny  or  Quintilian — ^I  forget 
which— complains  of  his  lodging  over 
a  bath  at  Rome,  and  the  discordant 
noises  issuing  therefrom  which  dis- 
turbed his  studies,  the  voices  of  mul- 
titudes shouting  and  singing  and 
whistling,  ostler-fashion,  as  they  cur- 
rycombed  each  other  with  the  strigil, 
splashing  of  water,  and  pounding  of 
dumb-bells;  but  there  was  something 
continuous  and  monotonous  in  those 
sounds  which  would  in  time  cause 
them  to  be  unheeded  as  habitual; 
and  besides  this,  they  did  not  want 
him,  (H*  call  upon  him.  The  life  of 
a  Britii^h  private  house  is  a  con- 
stant fear  of  invasion  from  some 
unexpected  quarter*  Here  every 
idler  is  licensed  to  sound  your 
tocsin.  Not  to  mention  duns,  whom 
you    may    keep  off  by  paying    in 


*  Thomas  Garlyle  in  his  Latter^ay  Pamphlets,  writing  in  literary  desperation, 
states  his  preference  for  the  luxurious  quiet  of  a  model  prison. 
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cash,  there  is  the  haker,  hutcher, 
and  grocer,  caUing  for  orders,  the 
last  the  most  pestilent  and  pertina- 
cious, and  all  of  whom  yon  know, 
if  you  do  not  hribe,  will  attack 
you  at  the  sacred  time  of  Christmas 
with  that  time-honoured  Anglo- 
Saxon  weapon,  the  ^iZZ— and  nothing 
but  the  bill.  There  is  the  tramp, 
that  peculiar  blessing  of  a  free  coun- 
try, which  will  have  no  passports — 
the  honest  tramp  who  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  business,  and  the 
hypocritical  tramp  who  pretends  to 
have  something  to  sell;  the  tinker, 
the  umbrella-mender,  the  seller  of 
lucifers,  the  seller  of  wreaths  for^ 
ladies  (an  insult  to  a  bachelor),  the 
seller  of  stolen  knives,  the  seller  of 
poached  rabbite,  the  buyer  of  hare- 
skins,  the  buyer  of  old  clothes,  each 
tempting  your  servants  to  rob  you. 
And  then  all  the  nationalities — ^the 
Italian  with  his  organ,  the  French- 
man with  his  Marseillaise,  the  Ger- 
man captain  of  the  brass-band.  Then 
there  is  the  native  collector  of  taxes 
for  the  Queen,  and  rates  for  the 
parish — poor-rate,  church-rate,  road 
rate,  water-rate.  My  last  grievance 
was  a  library-rate,  which  I  may  de- 
scribe as  the  Nemesis  of  taxes  on 
knowledge,  by  being  a  tax  in  favour 
of  knowledge.  And  then  there  is 
the  whole  host  of  friendly  morning 
visitors,  whom  you  cannot  tell  you 
are  not  at  home  without  putting  a 
white  lie  in  your  servants'  mouths. 
Perhaps  my  miseries  are  fanciM; 
but  then  I  am  a  man  of  books ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  I  occa- 
Bionally  put  down  my  thoughts  in 
writing. 

How  glad  I  should  be  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
an  hoteL  I  have  most  distinct  and 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  uninter- 
rupted quiet  of  my  rooms  in  a  Ger- 
man inn,  where  I  dined  at  the  table 
d'hdte  everv  day,  and  had  not  a  care 
in  the  world.  There  must  be  some 
secret  league  between  hotel-keepers 
and  domestic  servants  which  pre- 
vents such  an  arrangement  with  us. 
Surely  people  who  do  things  on  a 
large  scale  might  do  them  more 
economically  than  those  who  do 
them  on  a  small,  and  hotel-life  ought 
to  be  more  reasonable  in  price  than 
that  of  a  private-house.    But  as  it  is 


at  present,  the  thing  is  impo^i^<b 
We  keep  our  houses  for  our  servM-j: 
they  eat  the  white  bread  while  Ve 
eat  the  brown  (stupidly  preferriag 
the  adulterated  white) ;  they  lob- 
bit  our  best  and  cosiest  room— tjc 
kitchen.  In  every  respect  they  hasi 
the  upper  band  of  ns.  I  only  koov 
of  one  remedy  to  this  eiriL  Familiis 
should  agree  and  serve  each  ot^s 
by  alternate  months.  This  vrocui 
only  be  carrying  oat,  on  redproei 

{mnciples,  the  fag-system  of  the  pd>- 
ic  schools,  where  it  is  fonnd  thsi  k 
born  nobleman  can  black  boots  &od 
make  coffee  quite  as  weU  as  Dick 
Buttons  the  tiger,  or  Moll  ¥Qtl& 
the  cook.  But  in  one  generatioo  our 
eyes  will  never  behold  such  an  Uto- 
pia. I  have,  thank  my  stars.  ^ 
expedient  to  escape  the  basUe  of  ilt 
own  private  house.  The  frieixl  c 
my  youth  possesses  rooms  in  A] 
AngePs  College.  He  is  absent  dar- 
ing vacations,  and  leaves  them  &t  mj 
disposal.  When  I  ^want  to  wnt« 
anything  that  I  think  Maga  viH 
accept,  I  shut  myself  up  in  his  rooiiD 
and  sport  oak.  It  is  only  thus  tLs 
I  can  prevent  the  consignment  of  mj 
articles  to  the  limbo  of  those  pro- 
ductions which,  like  the  dishonourdd 
shades  in  Dante, 

"  Kon  hanno  battesmo.** 

Yon  perhaps  may  not  know  wiat 
I  mean  by  sporting  oak.  I  do  oot 
nean  wearing  the  plant  in  tk 
button -hole,  as  loyal  subjects  are 
wont  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  M»t. 
Sporting  oak  bears  two  senses  la 
the  University.  The  first  sense  )i 
that  of  &8t  young  men,  which  agm* 
fies  the  breaking  down  of  a  fiieo^Ti 
or  enemy's  door  after  a  snpper-pany 
by  dint  of  poker  or  dnmb-bdl ;  ^ 
second,  that  of  quiet  students,  vhici 
simply  signifies  shutting  the  outer 
door,  and  keeping  it  shut  in  the  &>b 
of  all  comers  without  exoeption. 
Next  to  the  eanetum  tanetonm  of  ft 
London  dub  library,  there  is  no  ^ 
elusion  like  that  of  Cdlege  roKfoi 
with  the  oak  determinedly  sportei 
To  all  knocks,  if  any  come,  one  ts 
deaf,  except  to  the  appeal  which  i» 
seconded  by  the  well-known  step  sa^ 
voice  of  the  privileged  friend. 

To  one  inhabiting  a  Coll^.  tbe 
crowd  of  domestic   heaegets  is  ip* 
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tredably  diminiahed  by  the  porter^B 
odge,  which  is  a  bar  to  all  mere 
^a^rants.  I  have  a  single  rlrawback, 
boagh  not  to  be  compared  with 
hose  of  a  private  house.  The  parti- 
ion  between  Goelebs^s  room  and  the 
text  is  so  thin — the  two  sets  of  rooms 
laving  been  formed  by  the  division 
>f  a  great  room — that  every  word 
poken  in  one  room  is  andible  in 
he  next,  so  that  I  am  compelled 
0  be  a  listener,  malgrS  mai,  when — 
rhich  happens,!  must  say,  very  seldom 
-there  is  company  in  the  next  room. 
This  arrangement  has  produced  the 
inomaly  in  past  times  of  a  roystering 
rine-party  in  one  room,  and  a  prayer- 
aeetingin  thenext;  but  that  is  long, 
ong  ago.  Being  unfortunately  some- 
imes  a  listener,  I  am  occasionally 
eized  in  malice  with  the  desire  of 
eporting,  and  I  take  notes  to  amuse 
nyself  of  the  conversations  in  the 
lext  room.  When  the  subject  is  not 
>ne  of  private  interest  only,  I  do  not 
ee  the  hann  of  sending  my  notes  to 
d[aga;  and  if  they  appear  in  print, 
he  must  bear  the  blame.  One  even* 
Dg  I  was  seated  thus  with  my  ooffise, 
ny  pipe,  and  Lion  the  dog,  looking 
^ith  some  despair  on  a  blank  sheet 
)f  paper,  on  which  I  meant  to  write 
oy  reflections  on  the  all-important 
abject  of  the  Se^y  Mutiny,  when 
teps  were  heard  in  the  next  room, 
oUowed  by  two  voices,  one  of  which 
knew,  while  the  odier  I  knew  not. 
)ne  of  them  I  recognised  as  that  of 
iiy  friend  Celsus,  come  up  to  vote  in 
)oDvocation  on  some  University  ques- 
ion ;  the  other  was  that  of  a  great 
Jnknown,  whom  for  distinction's  sa^e 
shall  call  Goslebs.  Modified  in 
ntensity  by  the  partition,  they  ar- 
ived  at  my  ears  with  the  spintual- 
sed  dreaminess  of  the  Two  v  oices  of 
Tennyson,  and  seemed  merely  to  give 
itterance  to  two  conflicting  senti- 
nents  in  my  own  breast.  They  soon 
westered  me  out  of  my  paper  on  the 
3epoy  Mutiny ;  which,  mdeed,  is  no 
?reat  loss  to  myself  or  the  public,  aa 
i  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
(nbject  It  was  rather  like  the  case 
>f  that  hoary  sinner  Anaoreon,  whose 
yre  was  too  much  for  him,  for  that 
ivhen  he  sat  down  to  speak  of  the 
itridflo,  and  sing  of  Gadmu?,  his 
>b8dnate  instrument  refused  to  be 
oiodulated  to  other  sounds  than  thoee 
Love. 


CkxLXBS. — ^Heigh  hoi    Heigh  ho! 

Celsus. — ^What  are  you  sighing 
about,  my  dear  fellow? 

0(ELEBS.-^imply  because  I  am  a 
dear  Fellow,  and  have  been  so  these 
fifteen  years;  lor  that  is  the  pre- 
sent length  of  my  engagement  .with 
Patience  Hope.  I  was  five-and- 
twenty  when  I  was  elected,  and  I 
threw  mv  fellowship  at  the  fair  one's 
feet,  with  a  magnanimous  intention 
of  instantly  sacrificing  it.  The  in- 
tention was  overruled ;  how  or  why, 
I  hardly  know.  I  only  know  that 
in  a  month  or  two  I  shall  strike 
forty,  and  Patience,  who  was  a  lass 
of  eighteen  once,  will  strike  thirty- 
three.  I  cannot  think  what  pos- 
sessed me  to  pass  that  last  vacant 
living  in  Huntingdonshire.  There 
was  a  clear  five  hundred  a-year,  a 
capital  house,  garden,  stable,  nursery, 
and  some  of  me  best  fixtures  of  the 
Pitchcroft  within  a  mile  of  the  glebe. 
No  dissenters;  excellent  societv;  a 
trout  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gai^en;  all  the  poor  taken  care  of 
by  the  benevolence  of  an  adjacent 
nobleman. 

Celsus. — ^Avarice,  my  dear  boy — 
avarice  1  have  you  not  read  all  the 
letters  in  the  TitMSy  proving  how 
any  man  can  live  like  a  gentiemaa 
on  three  hundred  a-year,  not  to  say 
five? 

C<BLEBB. — I  have— I  have  indeed. 
But  then]  you  know  I  looked  down 
the  list  of  our  preferment  in  the 
calendar,  and  I  saw  there  the  name 
of  the  Reverend  Jonah  Blacksheep, 
whose  living  of  a  thousand  a-year 
has  been  sequestered,  and  who  has 
attained  the  respectable  age  of  eighty 
in  a  foreign  debtors'  prison;  the 
name  of  uie  Reverend  Markham 
Woodcock,  who  I  heard  was  afflicted 
with  gout,  which  showed  a  tendency 
to  fly  to  his  stomach,  and  who  wiU 
be  seventy-nine  his  next  birthday, 
but  whom,  having  dropt  in  upon  un- 
awareS)  I  found  knee-deep  in  turnips 
last  September,  blazing  away  at  the 
birds;  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Ambrose  Highflyer,  whom  I  thought 
seventy-six  years  or  so  of  fasting — 
for  he  is  said  to  have  fasted  in  his 
in&noy — would  have  laid  ere  now  in 
a  cruciform  but  not  premature  grave, 
but  who  appeared  the  other  &y  at 
Oxford  to  vote  for  taking  away  Mr. 
Laz'a  degree,  who  wrote  that  Pela- 
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first  sight.  It  id  anything  but  de- 
sirable that  in  this  oonntry  too  many 
yoang  men  should  be  tempted  to  en- 
gage in  the  profession  of  scholarship 
or  literature  by  a  multiplication  of 
temporary  and  illusory  prizes.  Li- 
terature with  us,  except  in  a  few 
oases,  is  not  remxmeratiTe.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  not  be.  We  do  not 
want  many  books  written,  but  a  few 
good  books.  We  do  not  want  manr 
professors ;  we  do  want  many  school- 
masters ;  but  the  schoolmaster's  pro- 
fession is  a  speciality,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  deal  with  the  youthfUl 
character  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  high  literary  attainments.  If  a 
parent  wishes  to  consult  the  happi- 
ness of  his  sons,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  nearly  confine  their  educa- 
tion to  teaching  them  to  ride,  shoot, 
and  speak  the  truth,  and  then  they 
will  be  fitted  to  lire  and  thrive  in  the 
oolonies,  unless  they  will  haye  lands 
of  their  own  to  farm  in  the  mother 
country ;  or  he  will  teach  them 
honesty,  and  put  them  into  commer- 
cial positions  to  practise  that  rare 
virtue.  Business  is  so  much  an  all- 
in-all  with  our  people,  that  a  literary 
profession  is  scarcely  acknowledged 
at  all.  A  man  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits is  expected  to  be  a  clergyman 
or  a  barrister,  else  he  is  a  creature 
without  caste.  I  do  not  say  whether 
this  ought  to  be  or  not;  but  such  is 
the  undeniable  fact.  Literary  prizes, 
tiien,  ought  to  be  few  and  far  between, 
but,  when  once  gained,  worth  hav- 
ing— ^not  bound  to  the  condition  of  a 
semsh  celibacy.  Sinecures  ought  to  be 
few  ;  but  sinecure  incomes  are  un- 
doubtedly wanted  by  those  who  would 
employ  tneir  time  to  the  advantage  of 
the  world  in  professorial  or  literary 
labour.  The  emoluments  of  their 
pursuits  per  m  do  not  allow  even  the 
ablest  men  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  times.  If  it  be  said 
that  even  able  men  would  lapse  into 
laziness  in  case  a  permanent  and  un- 
conditional provision  were  secured  to 
them,  I  would  answer,  that  such  a 
case  would  be  rare ;  for  in  electing  to 
Fellowships,  the  elector  ought  to  take 
care  to  choose  none  but  candidates  of 
known  activity  of  mind ;  and  again, 
Oollege  Fellowshipa  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  entirely  without  lab^ar  of  some 


sort;  they  would  merely  keep  tk 
wolf  from  his  door,  and  prevent  tl» 
constant  wear  and  tear  of  pecnmsiy 
difficulties  from  impairmg  his  m&M 
elasticity. 

CcBLEBs. — But  Fellowships  wat 
not  founded  with  the  oblect  of  secar- 
ing  literary  sinecures.  It  hf»  alinj; 
been  usual,  in  administeriiig  bequegce, 
to  consider  the  wishes  <^  the  t^tabs. 

CsLBiTs. — ^And  most  justly.     I  do 
not  at  all  hold  with  those  who  weoU 
wish  to  look  upon  the  CoUe^  fosod^ 
tions  as  national  property,  to  be  sd- 
ministered  according  to  the  dlacKtioe 
or  caprice  of  the  Government  of  tU 
time  being,  and  under  the  nnwortk j 
plea  that  they  have  been  so  inuei 
tampered  with  already,  that  it  mi^ 
ters  little  what  further  changes  at 
made.    But  in  considering  the  wishef 
of  testators,  in  order  to  prevent  groa 
practical  inconsistencies  each  ss  exi^K 
under  the  present  system,   tneteei 
ought    to    take    Into    aoooont    t]» 
changes  of  time,  and  consider  whss 
they  would   oonscientloasly    beli«T& 
founders   and    bene&ctCNrs    to    h^ri 
wished  had  thev  been   living  ikow. 
Most  of  the  Colleges  were  founded 
under  Roman  Oatholics ;  a  few  onlj 
under    Protestant     auspices.       The 
founders  and  benefactors  were  ail  d 
them  men  of  mark  in  their   time- 
not  retrograde  men,  but  men  rather  m 
advance  of  their  age  than  behind  it: 
and    being  liberal  in  deed   as  wd 
as  word,  they  doubtless  wished  to  do 
all  possible  good  with  their  money. 
The  Roman  Catholic  founders,  as'i 
rule,  were  not  bigots  or  Jesuits ;   bet 
they  wished,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  to  assert  the  independence  d 
the  English  Church  of  the  See  tif 
Rome,  though  they  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  its  Catholic  ^irit 
Accordingly,  they  founded  oorponSe 
bodies,  which  were  intended  to  be 
an  amendment  on  the  monastenea 
The  advancement  of  general  kern- 
ing and  literature    was    their  first 
object;   but  they  were  not,   at  ii» 
same  time,  so  entirely  and  roman- 
tioally  unselfish  as  to  wish  to  rasp 
no  personal  good  from  their  open- 
handed    benevolence.      8q<^    good 
would  not  accrue    to  them  in  the 
flesh,  but   to  their  sooIb  ait»  tbea 
decease.     Accordingly,    they   insd- 
tated  a  body  of  ok^  whose  e4»e> 
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»al  bosineBS  it  was  to  devote  them- 
lelves  to  a  literary  life.  They  were, 
)f  coarse,  to  be  celibates,  as  other- 
?ise  they  coald  not  have  been 
ilerks;  bat  their  clerical  fanctions 
rere  to  oonsiat  ia  singing  masses  for 
be  deliverance  of  the  founder*s  sonl 
rom  pargatory;  in  the  exceptional 
aaea  of  lay  Fellowships,  according  to 
be  notions  of  the  time,  they  thought 
hat  celibacy-  was  also  a  necessary 
oodition  of  the  literaiy  life.  In  the 
)iddle  ages  they  might  well  have 
bought  so;  oatside  the  walls  of 
oUeges  and  monasteries  all  was 
loil  aod  broil.  £very  Englishman's 
oase  was  his  castle  more  emphati- 
Uly  than  now;  every  grange  was 
loated  and  defensible.  Only  in 
iDctuaries  free  from  violence  oonld 
arning  thrive ;  and  these  saoo- 
laries  wer^  not  made  for  the  ac- 
)mmodation  of  families.  But  the 
196  is  altered  now*  A  man  may 
irry  oat  his  studies  equally  well  in 

modern  country  -  bouse  as  in  a 
ediaeval  castle ;  and  if  he  has  only 

lock  to  his  den,  such  pursuits  are 
lite  compatible  with  a  numerous 
mily.    As  it  is  now,  the  intentions 

founders  are  in  a  great  measure 
feated.  The  most  courageous  and 
ergetic  men  will  marry.  They 
ive  the  University,  and  go  out  into 
e  world.  But  it  was  the  object  of 
e  founders  to  keep  such  within 
3  walls  of  the  University  for  educa- 
»nal  and  literary  purposes.  It 
ims  to  me,  then,  that  from  a 
viflh  attempt  to  adhere  to  the 
ter  of  founders'  intentions,  the 
rit  of  those  intentions  is  most 
3ely  d^Mrted  from,  and  most  com- 
itely  frustrated. 

As  for  the  Protestant  foundations, 
ly  are  scarcely  a  case  in  point 
gland  was  slow  to  accept  the 
rit  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
icalt  to  ^t  rid  of  the  old  idea  of 
•  meritorionsness  of  celibacy,  and 
t  continuance  of  the  feeling  was 
tported  notoriously  by  the  exam- 
and  precept  of  the  V  irgin  Queen, 
is  sorely  a  personal  insult  to  her 
at  gracious  majesty  Queen  Yic- 
ia,  that  her  excellent  example 
ains  80  little  honour  now.  What 
)  a  lo^al  deference  to  the  Bove- 
^n*B  wishes  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
omes  rank  disloyalty  now.    How 
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can  these  use  the  ser^oes  of  the 
Ohuroh,  containing  prayers  fbr  her 
most  gracious  Ms^esty  and  aJl  the- 
Royal  Family,  who,  by  their  exam- 
pie,  cast  a  slur  upon  holy  matri- 
mony ? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  had  those  founders  been  living 
now,  having  the  same  objects  in 
view,  they  would  not  in  their  foun- 
dations have  enacted  a  premium  on 
the  abjuration  of  wedlock ;  for  their 
special  object  was  the  enhancement 
of  th^  efficiency  of  the  University — 
their  general  object  was  the  advance- 
ment of  sound  education  and  useful 
learning. 

C(ELEB3.  —  But  if  you  were  to 
encourage  the  residence  of  iparried 
Fellows  engaged  in  tuition  within  the 
walls  of  the  University,  It  would  under- 
mine the  Collegiate  system. 

Oeusus. — Before  I  admit  th^  truth 
of  your  argument,  yon  must  prove  to 
me  how  &r  it  is  expedient  that  the 
OoUegiate  system  should  be  kept  up.  : 

Oelebs. — Surely  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  young  men  that,  while  in 
the  University,  they  should  be  oon- 
fined  within  the  walls  of  Colleges 
where  not  only  is  theur  moral  con* 
duct  superintended  by  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  but  theur 
studies  are  watchea  by  College  tutors 
who  know  them  personally,  instead 
of  being  merely  directed  by  University 
professors,  who  onlv  ckre  for  them  as 
members  of  their  classes. 

CsLSUs.  —  As  for  moral  superin- 
tendence, unless  it  is  carried  much 
farther  than  the  present  system 
allows  to  the  most  vigilant  tutor,  I 
cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to 
it  I  remember  some  old  lines  which 
I  heard  when  a  boy,  quoted  probably 
from  Terrse  Filius,  or  some  lampoon 
of  the  same  date  : — 


*^  When  to  Oxford  I  do  come, 
Then  I  most  have  a  cap  and  gown, 
And  th«n  a  tntor  I  muBt  have^ 
And  ten  to  one  bat  be  proves  a  knave, 
And  little  he  cares  what  I  do  by  day, 
Bo  that  I  come  home  by  night  aad  pray. 
He  goes  and  ba  vs  me  Aristotle, 
I  go  and  pawn  it  for  a  bottle, 
And  Eaciid's  Elements  I  pack 
For  a  better  element— ^od  saek.^ 

Tutors  are  not  knaves  now,  but 
honest  men  to  a  man.  Still  their 
power  extends  to  making  clean  the 
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oatside  of  the  cap  and  platter,  and 
the  only  power  of  moral  coercion 
which  they  possess  besides  personal 
inflaence,  which  is  eqaallj  available 
under  any  circumstances,  consists  in 
confining  students  to  hall,  ^ates,  and 
chapel — viz.,  making  them  dme  in  hall 
every  day,  forbidding  them  to  leave 
Ck>llege  after  lockiog-up,  and  ordering 
them  to  be  present  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers ;  in  short,  it  is  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  military  arrest^ 
and  that  would  not  be  thought  in 
the  army  any  great  moral  safegaard. 
And  their  superintendence  in  study 
amounts  to  this,  that  a  OoUege  tutor, 
standing  midway  between  the  profes- 
sor and  private  tutor,  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  nor  can  he  be.  His 
pablic  lectures  are  limited  to  the 
men  of  his  own  Oollege,  his  private 
instructions  are  confined  to  such 
spare  hours  as  he  can  afford  to  give 
gratuitously  to  individual  men;  and 
such  hours  must  necessarily  be  de- 
ducted from  his  own  reading,  which 
ought  to  be  a  preparation  for  his  pub- 
lic lectures. 

CffiLEBS.— But  do  you  not  think 
the  College  tutors  a  most  useful  body, 
and  a  necessary  element  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  University? 

Celsus. — A  most  useful  body  I 
admit  they  are,  but  their  usefulness 
Would  be  mcreased  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  into  its  members ;  and  a 
necessary  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University  I  think  they  are 
not,  but  rather  an  obstacle  to  the  full 
development  of  the  University  sys- 
tem. As  long  as  the  College  tutors 
exist  as  a  body,  the  offices  of  the 
University  professors  must  be  nearly 
honorary.  The  best  hours  of  the 
forenoon  are  all  taken  up  by  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  all  the  Under- 
graduates on  College  lectures,  and 
the  professors  can  only  lecture  in 
their  afternoon  hours,  devoted  to  ex- 
ercise and  recreation,  by  the  custom 
of  the  place.  Reading  undergra- 
.  duates  complain  almost  universally 
of  the  nuisance  of  neces%ury  atten- 
dance on  College  lectures;  because, 
although  the  tutor  may  be  most  able, 
he  does  not  happen  to  lecture  on  the 
particular  subjects  comprised  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  study.  College 
lectures  are  certainly  useful,  however, 
as  a  roll-call  for  idle  men,  preventing 


them  from  i^randing  the  wikole  ^ 
as  they  might  otherwiae  do^  in  faioA- 
in^  or  other  expensive  idlaoes;  bak 
this  object  might  surdy  be  gained  faj 
some  other  means  less  oomplicitEd. 
The  professorial  system  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  the  system  of  Col- 
lege tuition  is  utterly  abolished.  Is 
some  few  cases  a  beginning  baa  bees 
made.  More  than  one  CoUege  ha^ 
with  especial  liberality  oi  vievt 
and  true  insight  into  the  oeeeaatieB 
of  the  University,  set  apart  a  ptf- 
tion  of  its  funds  for  foondiiig  la 
University  ProfesBOrship  coo^csed 
with  one  of  its  own  Fellowahipeb 
with  liberty  to  marry.  The  pto* 
fessor  thus  enjoys  both  an  acad€SB> 
cal  and  a  collegiate  standing;  aad 
he  is  adequately,  thoDgb  not  cxUa* 
vagantly,  paid  for  his  labours.  The 
experiment  has  been  most  eraineaUy 
successful,  if  we  can  judge  by  tk 
crowds  of  students  from  ail  pans 
who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  tk 
public  instructiona  of  these  distb- 
guished  gentlemen.  This  good  ex- 
ample has  also  been  imitated  in  pan, 
with  similar  success,  by  other  Collegeg, 
and  success  will  doubtless  lead  to 
further  imitation,  until  the  Tatoriil 
system  is  entirely  merged  in  the  Pro- 
fessorial. 

C<ELEBs. — ^But  the  private  ao|^ 
intendence  of  the  students'  stodki, 
how  is  that  to  be  done? 

Celsus.  —  Unquestionably     by   a 
body  of  men,  who,  as  they  exbt  at 
present,  are  indispensable  in  the  ia- 
struction  of  the  University,  bat  hare 
no  authorised  standing   or    positige, 
being  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  Sudras  amosg  Brahmins,  or 
curates  among    rectors;    a  body  of 
men,  the  fruits  of  whose  laboois  ap- 
pear  in  the  class-lists  and  in  the  ex- 
quisite scholarship  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  world  in  Ghorcb, 
Bar,  or  Senate ;  a  body  of  men  wbd 
work  harder,  and  for  less  pay,  thaa 
any  other  body  of  m«i  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  the  private  tutors,  or  Goacbs 
as  they  are  termed  by  their  friasds 
and     patrons     the     andergrad8alie& 
Let  the  ablest  of  the  CoU^  tatan. 
or  all  of  them  if  you  please^  be  eh 
dowed  as  University   profisssonUfis ; 
let  ''attendance  on  a  oertain  tmmber 
of  their  lectures  be  made  oompoisory 
on  all  undergradoateSi  with  im  pay- 
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sent  of  a  moderate  fise— for  it  is 
ight  that  the  teacher  should  be  re- 
aembered — 

davfia^eiv  tI  rbv  diidaKoTMv^^ 

knd  what  ooets  nothiog  is  little 
^laed  ;  and  let  the  x<&aX  of  the  able 
nen  be  employed  as  private  tutors, 
Lt  the  option  of  the  nndergradaatee 
¥ho  employ  them ;  it  being  compe- 
ent  for  anv  young  man  who  chooses 
o  rely  on  his  own  reeonroes,  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  examination  without 
;heir  aid ;  the  public  lectures  being 
ndeed  snmdent,  with  diligence  super- 
idded  ;  while  those  who  have  their 
pockets  better  furnished  than  their 
brains,  may  spare  their  brains  extra 
work  by  employing  private  tutors. 
A.t  the  same  time,  the  expense  mi^ht 
be  lessened  by  a  private  tutor  taking 
several  men  together  who  are  read- 
ing the  same  book,  and  lowering  the 
fee  in  proportion.  The  great  evil  of 
the  Private  Tuition  system,  that  it 
is  apt  to  become  a  system  of  dodges 
and  cram,  might  be  easily  obviated 
by  giving  scope  and  variety  to  the 
examinations. 

C(KLBBS. — ^Then  the  Colleges  would 
be  of  no  use. 

Oelsds. — Pardon  me.  The  ad- 
vantages they  possess  as  temporary 
residences  for  undergraduates  and 
unmarried  college-officers  (for  the 
marriage  of  Fellows  should  of  course 
be  modified  by  the  wants  of  the 
Colleges,  and  it  would  bo  no  hardship 
to  make  the  junior  Fellows  reside  as 
Deans  and  Barsars  in  turn)  are 
manifold  and  various.  They  furnish 
excellent  and  quiet  lodgings,  which 
are  easily  looked  up,  and  left  vacant 
in  vacation  time — ^the  porter^s  lo^e 
securing  them  from  intrusion.  Their 
cooking  establishments  and  service? 
of  plate  are  not  to  be  despised.  No 
similar  establishments,  undertaken 
with  private  means,  could,  I  think, 
compete  with  them  in  the  economy 
of  their  arrangements ;  and  they  have 
each  the  advantage  of  the  supervision 
of  a  resident  Head,  chosen  from 
among  the  Fellows,  or  former  Fel- 
lows—an arrangement  which,  as  at 
present  existing,  could  scarcely  be 
altered  for  the  better.  If  it  were 
thought  that  the  general  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  University  at  large 
would  be  diminished  by  a  diiniaa- 


tion  of  the  number  of  resident  college* 
officors,  it  would  be  easy  to  remedy 
this  evil  by  strengthening  the  Proc- 
torial staff;  and  the  additional  funds 
for  this  purpose  might  be  supplied 
from  the  sum  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Colleges,  as  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  advantageous  to  certain 
members  of  their  corporate  body. 
Six  Proctors  instead  of  two  Proctors, 
and  four  Pro-p»roctors,  might  be 
e'ected,  each  with  the  power,  as 
now,  of  nominating  two  Pro-prootors 
as  his  vicegerents.  Even  at  present, 
in  cases  where  the  Proctorial  staff  is 
unusually  vigilant,  six  officers  can- 
not be  ubiquitous,  or  suffice  to  see 
that  nothiog  improper  goes  on  in  the 
streets  of  an  extended  town.  To 
keep  up  the  form  and  sembhinoe  of' 
the  old  systeni,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  giving  the  two  senior 
Proctors  a  precedency  in  rank  over 
the  rest.  I  cannot .  think  that  it 
woold  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
young  men  themselves  if  there  were 
more  men  lodging  in  the  town,  a^ 
only  connected  with  their  Colleges 
by  the  ties  of  Chapel  and  Hall,  or 
if  all  married  undergraduates  were 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  being 
affiliated  to  any. 

CosLSBS. — Your  plan  of  having 
married  Fellows  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity would  naturally  ereate,  in 
process  of  time,  an  ex^dsive  ladies' 
society.  Balls  and  conversazioni 
would  be  the  result ;  romantic  at- 
tachments, early  ^engagements,  and  a 
serioQS  detriment  to  the  studies  of 
the  place.     - 

Cklsus^^I  think  the  detriment  to 
study  would  not  be  very  great  Such 
romantic  attachments  would,  in  quite 
as  many  cases,  furnish  a  sUmulns, 
which  no  other  motive  can  supply,  to 
the  energies  of  youth.  Besi&,  they 
are  farmed  in  the  country  even  at 
present,  and,  in  most  cases  of  the 
kind,  act  as  a  most  salutary  check 
on  wild  propensities.  They  would 
be  a  still  more  powerful  agency,  if  a 
young  man  were  to  carry  on  his 
studies  at  that  period  of  life  when  he 
receives  that  stamp  of  his  merits, 
which  is  to  influence  greatly  the 
success  of  his  career  in  after  life, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  fair  one.  As 
to  the  danger  to  the  young  lasses 
from  being  reared  in  suoh  an  atmo* 
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sphere  of  kds,  I  do  not  think  miioh  and  demoralieiog  eftct  cm  tlie  tte- 
ik  it  Yoang  ladies  are  aatarally  dents  tbemselvee.  Sons  of  poOT  iii- 
Bosoeptible ;  but  when  they  have  cnmbeDts  and  carates  eDdeaFOor  to 
epportaniUes  of  comparison  and  yie  with  those  of  noblem^i  in  the 
choice  amoDgst  a  great  rnunber,  they  airs  of  expenditnre,  bein^  in  manj 
are  far  less  likely  to  fall  in  love  im-  cases  tyrannised  over  by  the  baaeai 
prudently  than  when  their  choice  is  description  of  public  opinioo— u» 
nore  limited,  and  g^ierally  in  exact-  often  a  legacy  of  the  pnblie  schodi 
ly  that  proportion.  If  you  wish  a  they  have  recently  quitted.  I  cannot 
girl  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  the  right  help  thinking  that  the  partial  de- 
way  to  bring  it  abont  is  to  shut  her  struotion  of  the  Collegiate  s^tea 
up  in  a  country-house,  keep  her  from  would  effect  much  good  in  thk 
«( coming  out "  as  long  as  possible,  ^rection.  For  it  is  within  the  wbSs 
invite  no  ^tlemen,  and  give  her  of  Colleges,  some  of  them  pofisesBiag 
no  opportunities  of  speaking  to  any-  a  traditionary  prestige,  that  seta  are 
masculine  above  the  rank  of  a  spawned,  and  the   feeling    of  doR 


handsome  footman  or  athletic  p^ame-  sets  is  notoriously  worae  than  thit 
keeper.  Kingsley's  Honoria  is  by  of  more  extended  bodies, 
no*  means  an  Impossible  or  impro-  Ccelebs.— But  how,  in  Oxford,  sic 
bable  example.  Brought  in  contact  your  married  Fellows  to  be  hoaaedt 
every  day  of  their  lives  with  a  variety  It  is  mo^t  notoriously  difficult  to  g^ 
of  gentlemanly  and  cultivated  cha-  a  habitation  in  that  town  that  a 
ractera,  as  well  as  others,  young  ladies  man  of  any  taste  can  live  in.  And 
atre  apt  to  form  a  finer  Judgment  of  you  would  not  put  them  in  the  sob- 
men  than  when  they  see  them  at  urbs,  which  are  inconveniently  dis- 
rare  intervals,  and  few  of  them,  under  tant,  and  built  in  the  most  gimcrsck 
which  droumstanees  they  are  apt  to  manner. 

appear  either  angelically  or  diaboli-       Celsus.— It  is  high  time  that  the 
cally  fascinating.    And  it  is  difficult  University  should  look  to  the  pen- 
to  overestimate   female   influence  in  bility  of  getting  a  hold  on  the  ardbi- 
keeping   up  a  manly  and   chivalric  tecture  of  the  town.    At  present  the 
tone  amonff  the  students  of  IJniversi-  tenure  of  hoose-property   is  so  bad 
^  ties.    WitE  us  in  Oxford,  I  am  sorry  that  lath  and  plaster  homes  in  ths 
to  say,  the  absence  of  such  a  feeMng,  most  poverty-stricken  style  are  built 
in   certain  undergraduate   acts,  has  whenever  a  fire  creates  an  opento^ 
been   oecasiooally   felt     On   publio  which  it  often  does.     Let  the  Usi- 
oooasioDS,   the  amusements    of    the  varsity,  imbued  with  a  better  tast^ 
townspeople    have    been    insolently  grant  premiums  from   those  sorphas 
interfered  with  by  a  clique  of  rude  funds  which  it  votes   on    iindevaat 
youths,  who  have   be«n   themselves  objects,   to    builders    who    will    do 
conspicuous  by  making  a  noise  and  something  for  the  domestic  aichitoo- 
smoking  tobaooo,  to  the  great  annoy-  ture  of  the  place,  and  asairailate  it 
ance  of  the  females  present^  sa  as  to  to  that  of  the  colleges,  by  building  is 
scare  away  ladies  Orom  such  innoeent  a  (Jothie  style  ;  or  better,  gradoaDy 
recreations,  and  to  call  for  the  aotiva  buy  up  portions  of  the  atrratSi  and 
interference  of  the  authorities.    Ger-  i^uild   them  as   fitting  halntatiov 
man  students,  with  all  their  external  for  its  own  members, 
and  parUy  a£feoted  roughness,  would       C(BLVBs.--Bnt,  after   all,  do  yoa 
have  been  utterly  incapable  of  such  not   think   that   the  advantages  of 
solecisms  in  good  breeding.    Amongst  bachelorhood    are    underrated,    and 
than  there  may  be  a  certain  tradl-  those  of  saatrimony  overrated?   A 
tional  repubhcan   independence   and  bachelor    is   self-contaioed,   indqmi- 
eontempt  of  all  who  are  not  students,  dent,  compact.    He  can  go  anywhen^ 
but  the  vulgar  sssumption  of  riches,  or  do  anything.    Bb  oan  undergo  so 
or  rather  pretended  nches,  is  equally  great  mSsfortunes  or  troobles.    No- 
foreign  to  th^r  taste  and   manner,  thing  can  much  hurt  him.     If  he 
Such  an  assamption,  I  regret  to  s&j,  loses  all  his  money,  he  has  only  his 
IB  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  Col*  own  mouth  to  fill  by  his  laboor;  and 
versitv.     Besides  its  unpteasantness  if  he  is  a  Cdlege  Fdlow,  Alma  Maler 
to  others,  it  has  a  most  pernicious  still  takes  care  of  him ;  he  is  afan^ 
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tore  of  a  knife  and  fork  ^en  he  is  arctic     BoHtadcs.      D^arred     from 

mt  of  work;  whereas  the  anxieties  travelliog,    as    the    sammer    comes 

>f  a  married  man  are  iocreased  in  pro-  round,  I   feel   as   restless  as  a  wild 

>ortion  to  the  nnmbers  of  his  family,  beast   in   a  caga    The  afibction  is 

&.  bachelor  Fellow  in  this  care-ridden  physical,  as   utterly   involontary  to 

gantry  is  withont  a  care.  me  as  sneezing  or  oongbing. 

Celstjs.— Tme  to  a  certain  extent.       Oblsus.— Yoa   might    avoid    the 

^Qt  we  cannot  live  oar  lives  twice  canses   that  irritate  yoor  nose  and 

>ver.    There  are  certain  things  en-  throat.      If  yonr  passion   for  these 

oin^  by  nature  to  be  done  at  cer-  things   is   insurmountable,   I  should 

Ain  times  of  life,  and  he  who  dis-  like    to   recommend   Miss   Patience 

)beys  the  dictates  of  nature  is  sure  Hope  to  give-  you  up  altogether,  fbr 

0  have  to  pay  for  it  sooner  or  later,  you  are  not  a  fit  subject  for  matrimony. 
For  instance,  I  am  just  your  age.  But  look  at  the  matter  quietly,  and 
[  married  at  thirty,  which  was  by  no  philosophically.  If  your  wife  is  a 
neans  unreasonably  early.  I  have  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  be 
lad  great  troubles,  but  I  would  not  jealous  of  your  exercise-taking  pro^ 
change  with  you,  for  I  have  also  en-  pensities.  It  is  the  nations  who  do 
oyed  hours  of  happiness,  that  are  not  love  those  things  that  make  their 
vorth  years  of  an  opium-sucking,  women  jealous.  Means  aUowing, 
otos-eating  life,  such  as  you  have  you  will  be  able  to  indulge  those 
ed.  Men  of  books  are  worth  little  tastes  at  rare  intervals,  and  you  will 
mless  they  have  sympathies  wiUi  be  able  to  enjoy  the  recollection  of 
nen,  and  no  man  can  sympathise  them  for  the  rest  of  your  time.  The 
vith  others  who  cuts  himself  off  occasional  holiday  is  sweeter  than 
rom  all  the  stronger  feelings  of  his  constant  leisure,  as  sleep  after  work 
cind.  Monks  have  been  learned  is  sweeter  than  perpetually  Wing  in 
nen,  but  their  learning  is  as  dry  as  bed.   For  my  part,  I  always  laid  down 

1  chip ;  there  is  nothing  in  all  they  in  my  early  youth  these  objects  as 
lave  written  to  speak  to  the  heart,  neoessaiy  to  my  happiness-^  good 
md  80  the  whole  of  monastic  litera-  dog,  a  good  horse^  and  a  sood  wife, 
ure,  or  nearly  so,  remains  a  dead-  I  have  possessed  tiiem  all  to  my 
veight  on  library  shelves.  You  have  heart's  content  at  different  points  of  * 
)een  enjoying  a  Fellowship  for  years,  my  career.  This  is  bettfr  than  not 
?hich  I  have  lost ;  but  for  me—  having  had  them  at  all,  or  having 

TT    tN      7      '  '  had  them,  not  so  good  but  simiiltasa- 

feel  myself  young   again   in  my  things  that  moneyed  men  do^  but  not 

children,  and  have  an  inta:eBt  in  the  all  at  the  same  tiime ;  and  time,  as 

vorld^s  future,  which  without   them  the  great  Kant  of  Ednigsberg  sayB» 

could   not   possess^     What   have  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  a  mere 

ron  to  show  for  the  years  that  are  form  in  which,  nolentu  volentet,  we 

last?     I  may  have  nothing  but  my  pack  up  our  ideas, 

ittle  ones;  but  when  awake,  they  Giklbbb^ — I    cannot    agree  with 

ire  wide  awake,  ftiU  of  life,  and  fun,  Kant    A  mere  idea-case  would  not 

ind  vivacity,  and  taking  an  interest  have  the  power  to  produce  white  hairs 

n  little  thugs,  which  the  wisest  of  and  wrinkles.    I  cannot  help  looking 

18  would  do  well  to  imitate.    Asleep,  upon  time  as  the  old  savage  of  po- 

hey  are  cherubim.  pular  belief,  who  delights  in  mowing 

G<ELKBa — ^But  the  fact  is,  no  man  down  all  the  fairest  flowers  of  life; 

>ut  a  Oockney  can  marry,  as   the  Celsus. — Be  it  so,  if  you  will ;  bat 

Times  says,  on  three  hundred  a-year.  he  is  a  sower  as  well  as  a  mower.    If 

!  have  been  always  used  to  ride,  and  he  cuts  off  the  hopes  of  yonth  that 

iboot,  and   fish,  and  go  about  the  lie  in  his  path,  he  dibbles  in  the  en- 

vorld.    I  must  go  to  Norway  this  joyments  of  advancing  yearsw    By  the 

ong  vacation,  for  that   mischievous  plan  you  pursue  be  cuts  down  the 

)ook  by  Ocelebs,  ^  The  Collegian  in  spring-flowers,  and  no  winter  crop  is 

Liapland,*'  has  completely  turned  my  sown.    We  are  both  arrived  at  about 

lead  by  the    Best  «with  which    he  that  central  point  in  the  longest  hu- 

ipeaks  of  the  wild  sports  of  those  man  life  which  supplied  to  Dante  his 
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mature  and  Bolemn  iospiration.  We 
can  DO  longer  accept  dreams  for  facts ; 
and  facts,  to  a  rightly  thinking  mindi 
are  far  more  satisfactory  than  dreams, 
and  in  their  investigation  we  light 
npon  mines  of  nnimagined  richness 
and  beantj,  simpljr  by  patting  chains 
on  the  imagination,  popularly  so 
called.  By  prolonging  a  dreamfal 
existence  beyond  the  natural  era, 
dreams  become  prosaic,  and  we  miss 
all  the  real  poetiy  of  life. 

0<ELEBs. — ^Bnt  by  breaking  down 
the  bridge  of  refnge  behind  me,  and 
marrying  Patience  Hope,  as  yon 
would  nave  me  do,  the  prosaic  diffi- 
culties with  which  I  should  have  to 
struggle  would  soon  counteract  the 
healthier  influences  of  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  Fancy  a  man 
whose  musings  are  of  divine  philo- 
sophy, being  puzzled  about  how  to 
meet  his  coal-merchant's  bill. 

Oelsus.— Iliink  of  the  coals  as 
black  diamonds.  Look  at  matter- 
of-fact.  Here  are  we  two  in  the  same 
boat,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned ;  equi- 
distant, as  far  as  present  appearances 
go,  firom  the  ocean  of  eternity.  I  have 
more  to  show  for  life  than  you  have. 
I  have  suflTered,  but  .that  has  perhaps 
increased  my  zest  for  enjoyment  Oc- 
casional hunger  is  &r  better  for  ap- 
petite thanf  eating,  after  the  German 
ushion,  many  meals  a-day.  My  course 
has  been  rough  and  stormy.  Many  a 
lune  did  actual  shipwreck  stare  me  in 
the  face ;  but,  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
MsBcenas  who  gave  me  that  Devon- 
shire living,  the  water  which  I  sail  on 
now  is  quite  as  smooth  as  yours,  and 
my  boat  is  laden  with  some  rare  fruits 
which  yours  does  not  appear  to  carry. 
I  have  children,  who  will  be  grown 
up,  in  all  probability,  to  close  my  eyes 
in  my  last  sleep.  Yours,  if  you  marry 
still,  will  scarcely  be  tall  enough. 

CffiLBBs. — But  you  might  have  been 
childless. 

Celsus.  —  In  that  case  I  should 
possess  a  pleasant  partner  to  share 
ihe  independence  of  that  childless- 
ness. We  might  have  flown  round 
the  world  Hke  Francesca  da  Bimini 
and  her  lover  in  Hades,  but  in  more 
agreeable  mood,  and  amused  each 
other  with  our  mutual  comments  on 
everybody  and  everything. 

CcELVBs. — But'  children  are  a  great 
responsibility. 


CELsva— So  is  nMDDldDd.  *& 
man  liveth  for  himself;''  aoditiiki 
to  substitute  a  vane  genenl  ittnc 
in  the  wellbeing  of  cmelB  kiniivik 
particular  interest  one  onglrttoUi 
one's  own  flesh  and  blood. 

CocLEBs. — ^Bot  the  intereift  isd^ 
dren  is  semi-selfish.  How  nod  m 
is  done  in  tlie  world  by  gafinnAiw 
old  maids  who  take  care  of  the  & 
dren  of  others ! 

Gelsus. — ^By  old  maads,  I  pm 
yon.  The  self-denyni^  nataie  c 
women  will  expand  itadf,  and  k 
heart. 


^^MMX     ts^ 


"  Like  a  tendril 
Let   it  grow  where   it  viU, 

alone, 
Bat  will  cling  to  the  nemrest 

thing 
It  can   twine  with  itself,  aad 

its  own." 


make  d^c? 


The  shade  of  Mocne  will  escnaf 
sliffht  alteration.  I  do  not  think  Or 
old  bachelors  exist,  except  in  raie  > 
stances,  for  any  such  .good  porpot 
It  is  the  nature  of  man,  not  of  w 
man,  when  cut  off  from  the  natgal 
fountuns  of  sympathy,  to  grow  vm 
lazy  and  selfish  every  day,  uotii  if 
removal  from  the  earth  is  haikj  a 
the  removal  of  an  obatraeting  v- 
sance. 

G<ELEBS. — ^Yet  yoa  cannot  hat  li^ 
low  that  some  bacbdors  as  w^ 
are  sometimes  as  strong  in  deeds  ^ 
charity  as  women. 

Gblsus.— Such  cases  are  excf 
tional.  Give  monks  an  opporMtr 
of  living  an  ultra  heroic  life,  ISks  tk 
brotherhoods  of  St  Bernard,  or  n 
essentially  active  and  atadioos  m 
like  that  of  San  LaszMo  atYonR 
and  they  may  do  great  good  in  t^ 
way.  But  such  will  never  be  ^ 
case  with  our  anomsJooB  Protest«t 
monks  of  Oxford.  If  vowa  of  oeBb«5 
had  been  taken,  the  faopeksoea  ^ 
the  case  might  certainly  indace  i&* 
to  turn  their  minds  to  some  ixcsBtf 
energetic  pursuits,  but  as  nii^teiilte 
of  them  are  dreaming  of  fttore  sm 
trimony,  the  dream  prodaoeB  i  ^ 
before  their  «yes  which  prev«)tB  thei 
ih>m  seeing  any  earnest  work  in  t&e 
world.  They  can  onk  lock  upon  ttff 
existence  in  the  Univeitity  as  pi^ 
sional,  and  nothing  good  ean  giWin 
an  unsettled  mfnd,  any  more  tbu  * 
seed  can  strike  inaaodwhidilil*' 
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petnally  stirred  np.  A  FeUowsbip 
does  not  preclude  matrimony ;  it  only 
fnmisheB  a  bribe,  too  strong  for  an 
indolent  nature  to  resist,  to  continae 
in  an  nnnatnral  stato  of  life ;  a  pre- 
minm  on  Buppressiog  a  feeling  which, 
tbongh  in  part  selfish,  is  yet  con- 
nected with  all  that  is  holiest  and 
noblest  in  haman  nature. 

OcELBBs.  —  Of  course  yon  mean 
sexual  love.  But  how  evanescent  it 
18  in  its  most  refined  form. 

Celsus.  —  Granted.  '  But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  object,  but  of  the 
sabject.  While  it  lasts,  it  is  the  apo- 
theosis of  humanity.  Even  if  it  does 
not  last,  to  have  had  a  glimpse  into 
the  holy  of  holies  is  not  without  its 
advantages.  No  man  or  woman,  un- 
der the  true  influence  of  the  feeling 
88  existing  among  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions, but  becomes  better,  holier, 
purer,  truer,  and  nobler  for  the  time 
being.  Time  appears  to  stop,  and 
become  for  the  nonce  eternity.  The 
mistress  is  not  an  angel,  the  lover  is 
not  a  demi-god,  but  they  appear  so 
to  each  other,  and  each  is  probably 
anxious  then  that  the  appearance 
should  not  be  illusory.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  belief  shows  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  climbing  higher, 
«nd,  indeed,  is  a  corroboration  of  an 
immortalitv  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. The  word  ofi  the  standard  is 
'*  Excelsior." 

CacLXBs. — ^I  know  I  am  a  bad  spe- 
cimen myself,  for  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere of  Oxford  has  dmge^ed  my 
senses  as  an  antidote  with  daily  port- 
wine  ;  but  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  love  higher 
and  more  ethereal  than  the  love  of 
woman. 

Gelsus. — But,  generally  speaking, 
only  to  be  arrived  at  through  it.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  legislated  for 
her  priests  as  if  they  were  all  imma- 
culate angels  and  not  compounds  of 
sphrit  and  flesh.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  very  exceptional  few  attain  to 
the  angelic  standard ;  the  great  ma- 
jority fall  below  the  average  standard 
of  masculine  nature^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  so  vicious  as  some 
suppose ;  but  they  are  poor,  puling, 
unable  mortals,  utterly  unfit,  as 
priests  ought  to  be,  to  supply  spiri- 
ual  strength  to  the  flocks  confided 
to  their  care.  I  have  agreat  respect  for 


the  bearded,  manly-looking  priests 
of  the  Greek  Church;  they  come 
much  nearer  to  my  idea  of  a  priest ; 
but  as  for  the  shaven,  stubble- chin- 
ned, petticoated  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church,  I  have  no  patience  with 
them.  They  are  neither  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  About  the  head 
and  shoulders  they  look  like  awk- 
ward boys ;  about  the  skirts,  in  con- 
sequence of  utter  absence  of  crinolioe, 
like  grandmothers  of  a  serious  turn. 
In  all  countries  where  they  have  got 
the  upper  hand,  the  men  rebel  against 
them,  and  hate  them  to  boot,  because 
the^  set  the  women  in  rebellion 
against  the  men,  their  lawful  lords 
and  masters.  And  the  mention  of 
them  brings  me  to  my  great  objection 
against  our  celibate  system  here,  that 
it  keeps  the  Romans  in  countenance. 

CocLEBs. — I  confess  to  occasional 
Rome-ward  inclinations.  Protestant- 
ism wants  that  element  of  visible 
unity  so  essential  to  make  it  uni- 
versally palatable.  The  Reformation 
was  like  a  tide  that  swept  over  Eu- 
rope, and  then  receded  into  its  re- 
mote comers.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  in  our  present  imperfect  state, 
to  dream  of  any  closer  bond  than 
agreement  in  a  few  main  doctrines  is 
iUusorv ;  but  indeed  no  Church  ha 
the  coherence  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  this  coherence  is  owing  to  the 
celibacy  of  her  clergy. 

Celsub.— That  coherence  is  sim- 
ply the  coherence  of  a  body  of  con- 
spirators, bound  by  some  horrible 
and  unlawful  oatL  The  vow  of  celi- 
bacy is  such  an  oath — an  outrage 
against  nature  and  nature's  GSL 
Although  we  do  not  take  the  vow, 
we  keep  the  thing  in  countenance, 
by  connecting  the  breach  of  the  state 
with  disabilities,  and  thus  play  into 
the  soiled  hands  of  Rome,  and  fur- 
nish her  with  an  argumentative  wea- 
pon against  ourselves.  If  we  look 
back  to  past  history,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  partial  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation.  When  a 
small  army  wishes  to  take  a  town 
it  does  not  fire  wildly  at  every  part 
of  its  defences,  but  concentrates  the 
power  of  ite  artillery  on  one  particu- 
lar spot,  generally  the  weakest,  esta- 
blishes a  breach,  and  then  storms 
the  breach.  The  Reformers,  instead 
of  finding  out  the  vulnerable  place 
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fired  at  nndom  on  the  fortlfioatioiia 
of  Bomanism,  inveigbiof^  against  pe- 
culiar errors  and  doctnoes,  snch  as 
Pnrgatonr,  Pardons,  Worship  of  Im- 
ages,  and  snch  like.    All  their  artil- 
lery onght  to  haye  been  concentrated 
on  the  one  institntion  of  tbe  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.    If  this  mle  had  once 
been   broken   down  in    the   several 
Churches,  each  Church  for  itself  would 
have  asserted  Its  independence  of  the 
Pope,  and  most  advisable  reforms  in 
doctrine  and    practice   would   have 
followed  SB  a  matter  of  course.    Old 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  those  who 
helped  him  in  establishing  the  spiri* 
tual  dominion  of  Rome,  well  under- 
stood  the  only  means  of  doing  it 
They  promulgated  the  virtue  of  ab- 
staining from  marriage,  and   canon- 
ised virgmitv  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord's    mother,    knowing   that   this 
idea  was   the  comer-stone  of  their 
ecclesiastical  fabric.    The  novel  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  Saint  Mary  herself  has  furnidied 
tbem   with   an   additional   bulwark, 
unless,   indeed,    the   bulwark   is   so 
rudely  placed  as  in  the  end  to  ruin 
the    old    wall    Hence    sprung    an 
organieed  society,  the  individuals  of 
which  have  no  ties  of  country,  be- 
cause they  have  no  homes  or  families. 
They  are  subjects  of  the  Pope,  not 
of  Victoria  or  Napoleon.    Their  reli- 
gious tyranny  is  founded  on  a  politi- 
cal usurpation ;  and  it  is  that  politi- 
cal usurpation  which  ought  to  have 
been  pointedly  protested   against  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  sapping  the  re- 
ligious tyranny.    It  is  astonisluDg  to 
think  how  little  would  have  sufficed. 
Had  the  Reformers  even  allowed  the 
seniority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome  while 
they  denied  hb  supremacy  and  de- 
stroyed the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  Reformation  would  in  all  proba- 
bilitv  have  worked  its  way  to  a  very 
wholesome  end^  the   great  countries 
would  have  enjoyed  a  spiritual  eman- 
cipation, and  the  flagrant  anomaly, 
which    displays     imperial    countries 
like  France  and  Austria  in  bondage 
to  a  decayed  fragment  of  Italy,  would 
have    been    efilMstually  obviated.    It 
has  pleased  Heaven  to  decree  other- 
wise;   but  surely  it    is  inexpedient 
that  we  in  Oxford,  who  take  such 
tremendous  oaths  against  the  notion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bome  posseBsing  any 


power  or  authority  in  this 
England,  should,  by  our 
keep  in  countenance  that  ^^wjiatt 
tntion  which  is  the  main-flUy  of  tk 
Beman  power.  Oelib*ey  oo^t  to 
be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  tfamg  de- 
sirable in  itself  but  ao  iooonTMucHe 
forced  on  men  by  occaaioaal  and  a- 
ceptional  curcumstasces. 

CoELEBS.— I  confess  that  pats  Ik 
matter  before  me  in  a  new  light  I 
give  up  the  principle,  Imt  the  cs* 
pediency  of  the  oontiaiianoe  of  fte 
practice  may  still  be  open  to  disoM- 
sion.  As  a  matter  of  fact»  FeUon 
of  Colleges  are  generally  skble  to  nanj 
as  soon  as  other  men  in  the  sue 
rank  of  life,  who  have  not  the  saatt 
advantage  or  disadvantage — as  boob, 
for  instance,  as  barristers,  or  medioi 
men. 

Gelsus.— That  these  men  are  ml 
able  to  marry  earlier  is  the  &alt «( 
the  artificial  state  of  society  in  whkk 
we  live.    A  London    man  mint  )ie 
able  to   keep   a    brougham,  and  a 
certain  establishment,  and    a  certaa 
staff  of  female  servants  and  fluniM. 
He  does  not  reallv  enjoy  any  of  tbea 
things,  but    he  does    them  for  the 
sake  of  his  neighbours,  in  most  cmb» 
and  the  effect  is  simply  to  make  In 
neighbsurs  break  the  tenth  commaad' 
ment    His  work  in  life  would  be  dose 
better  if  he  were  more  aaxioos  to 
consult    his  own  internal  hsppiDOi^ 
without  thinking  what  men  thought 
of  him,  or  women  ^said  of  him.    Sock 
men  as  Lord  StoweU,  who  brsvelf 
roughed  it   at  first,  have  genenQy 
got  on  quite  as  wcdl  as   those  wbo 
worked  with  greater  caution.     Be- 
sides, even  supposing  that  there  woe 
some  insaperable  impediments  to  the 
early  marriages  ot  doctors  and  barriB- 
ters,  I  do  not  see  why  Fellows  of 
Colleges  should  be  obliged  to  sul  0 
the  same  boat    Their   Fdlowshipa, 
with   some  certahi   work    added  to 
them,  would  enable  them  to  oomsft 
wedlock  gently  and  easilv.     BecaoB 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  foroe  him  to 
live  in.  a  camp  and  bivouac  is  tbe 
open   air,  there   is    no   reasoa  wl^ 
those  left  at  home  should  leave  litai 
four-posters  and  lie  among  tbe  ob- 
bages  of  Uieir  kitchen-gardeus.   Be- 
sides, those  professions  are  progRS- 
sive  J  tlie   literaiy  profession— I  »• 
not  intend  a  pon— is  statjonary;  iti 
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mlminatisg  point  is  soon  reached; 
ts  prizes,  when  ihev  are  gained,  are 
ess  lucrative  than  thoee  of  other  pro- 
eesioDs.  There  ia  no  object  in  tiiie 
raiting. 

C(ELBBs. — It  strikes  me,  now,  that 
here  is  a  certain  inconsistency  in  yoar 
irgnments.  Yon  are  argnioff  that  Fel- 
owa  of  Colleges  onght  to  oe  allowed 
x>  many  on  their  Fellowships;  and 
ret,  as  I  interpret  it,  yon  are  urging 
ne  to  cat  the  matter  short,  and 
narry  without  a  Fellowship.  Why 
shomld  I  not  wait  for  the  diange  ? 

€ELsns.-^Becan8e  yon  might  jost 
trait  till  the  Greek  Oalend&  There 
is  a  mighty  conserva^sm  of  evil  in 
this  conntiy,  which,  under  the  long 
iomination  of  the  Whigs,  has  become 
part  of  its  nature  in  place  of  the  con- 
servatism of  good.  The  attention  of 
the  nation  has  been  directed  to  get- 
ting rid  of  the  motes  in  the  vision  of 
pohtical  administration,  while  it  has 
remained  blind  to  the  beams  in  the 
eyesight  of  the  body  social.  We 
hope  matters  may  change  now;  but 
when  Whigs  are  in  office,  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  any  members  of  the 
community  who  do  not  belonff  to  their 
narrow  and  selfish  cabal.  If  Fellows 
of  Colleges  had  been  generally  Whigs, 
and  connected  with  the  mushroom 
aristocracy  of  liberalism,  it  would 
have  been  otherwise,  but  as  it  is,  they 
have  naturally  enough  been  left  in 
the  lurch.  As  fiur  as  I  can  see,  it 
will  take  some  time  for  Lord  Derby 
to  clean  out  the  Augean  mess  his 

{>redecessor8  have  left  him.  If  you 
ike  to  wait  till  then,  on  the  strength 
of  belief  in  his  remaining  in  office, 


well  and  good.  He  may,  and  pro- 
bablv  will  emancipate  you.  But  I 
should  think  you  had  had  enough  of 
waiting.  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
your  choice  now,  Wait  and  wither,  or 
do  and  dare. 

G(ELEBS.'—I  will  write  to  Patience 
Hope  to-night,  and  beg  her  to  name 
the  day. 

Celsus. — Do,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
God  speed  you.  I  abominate  the 
very  name  of  Oelibacy.  Not  only  is 
the  idea  a  n^ative  one,  as  far  as 
good  is  concerned,  but  implies  posi- 
tive evD.  That  Celibacy  has  ever 
been  held  in  any  estimation  at  all, 
is  simply  owing  to  the  contrivances 
of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  was  a  dis- 
grace among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans — ^a  disgrace  among  the  Jewfs 
or  Jepthah's  daughter  would  not  have 
spoken  of  bewailing  her  vir^nity. 
Its  worst  objection  is  that  it  throws 
discredit  on  the  holy  institution  of 
matrimony  by  assuming  a  moral 
superiority,  and  assimilates  marriage 
to  a  less  authorised  kind  of  conneo- 
tion.  Thus  the  very  idea  is  of  im- 
moral tendency.  In  a  Protestant 
University  it  is  also,  as  I  have  shown, 
extremely  impolitic  to  retain  it,  as 
it  is  the  main-stay  of  the  domination 
of  Home  —  a  domination  which  is 
inconsistent  with  obedience  to  all 
established  governments ;  and,  set- 
ting all  religious  objections  aside, 
tends  to  make  the  subjects  and  citi- 
zens of  all  other  states  but  its  own 
disloyal  and  unpatriotic.  Yes,  write 
to  Patience  Hope  by  all  means,  and 
have  done  with  it,  while  the  wine  of 
life  is  not  yet  drained  to  the  lees. 
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ZANZIBAR  ;  AND  TWO  MONTHS  IN  EAST  AFKICA. 
BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 
^  CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  IV. — THE  MARCH  TO  FUOA. 

«"£«  glbt  in  Central  AfHka  PandtMe,  die  mit  den  Zelt  die  avfllsitlon 
Besten  der  MenMbheit"-V.  von  MuU^, 


On  the  10th  of  Febroaryi  after  a 
night  of  desert-silence,  we  arose  be- 
times, and  applied  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  porterage.  Oar  laggage 
again  soffered  -reduction.*  It  was, 
however,  past  6  a.m.  when,  forming 
Indian  file,  we  began  to  descend  the 
thorn -clad  goat -track,  which  spans 
the  north-east  spur  of  Mount  Tong- 
w^.  Wazira,  as  usual  in  times  of 
dimcultj,  disappeared— we  had  heard 
the  groans  of  a  lion.  At  length,  by 
dint  of  wandering  throagh  rush  and 
tiger-grass,  we  struck  into  the  Pan- 
ganv  Road.  After  three  hours'  hard 
walking,  we  rested  at  some  fetid 
pools  in  a  reedy  finmara.  The  sun 
Degan  to  blister,  and  we  had  abeady 
occupied  the  shadow  of  a  tall  rock, 
intending  to  doze  till  the  afternoon, 
when  Wazira,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
induced  us  to  advance  by  promising 
better  water.  The  path  ran  over 
stony  ground,  with  frequent  thorny 
ridges,  and  narrow  green  dales  or 
rather  ravines,  bordered  with  lovely 
amphitheatres  of  lofty  and  feathery 
tropical  trees,  showing  signs  of  inun- 
dation during  the  raina  But  the 
kizkazy  rnwth-east  monsoon)  had 
dried  up  tne  marrow  of  the  earth,  and, 
though  we  searched  as  for  treasure, 
we  found  no  water. 

Noon  came,  and  the  sun  towered 
in  his  pride  of  place.    Even  whilst 


toiling^  up  the  ston^  dirty  track  over 
a  series  of  wearisome  monotonooB 
slopes,  which  no  sea-breeze  cu 
reach,  I  ooold  not  but  admire  tbe 
novel  aspect  of  tbe  land.  The  groood 
was  brick-red,  and  this  colour  ex- 
tended half-way  up  the  tree-bora, 
which  the  ants  bad  streaked  witb 
ascending  and  descending  gaUoin 
OFer  head  floated  a  filmy  canopy  of 
sea-green  verdure,  pierced  by  mynidB 
of  sunbeams,  whilst  the  azure  efl^- 
gence  above,  purified,  as  with  lire, 
from  mist  and  vapour,  set  the  pie* 
ture  in  a  frame  of  gold  and  Qltzfr 
marma  Painful  si^doorsl  Tbe 
men  began  to  drop  o£  Kone  bat 
Hamdan  had  brought  a  calabaik 
Shaaban  clamoured  for  wator.  Wtr 
ziia  and  the  four  slave-boys  retired  to 
some  puddle,  a  discovery  which  th^ 
wisely  kept  to  themselves,  kaviq; 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  throw  tbesi- 
selves  under  tree  and  h\uh  upon  tbe 
hot  ground. 

As  the  sun  sank  westward,  Waan 
joined  us  with  a  mouthful  of  lies,  and 
the  straggling  line  advanced.  Our 
purblind  guide  once  more  lagged  in 
rear,  yielding  the  lead  to  old  Shaa- 
ban. This  worthy,  whose  five  wits 
were  absorbed  in  visions  of  driok, 
strode  blunderingly  ahead,  over  tbe 
hills  and  far  away.  My  companioo, 
Captain  S ,  keeping  him  in  sigbt. 


*  The  following  list  may  be  useftil  to  our  successors.  For  obsenratioD^  we  ha^i 
two  chronometers  and  watch,  a  sextant  strapped  to  the  Portuguese  boy's  back,  hori- 
zon, pocket-pedometer,  two  compasses  and  stand,  a  common  and  a  B.  P.  ihrnao- 
meter,  horn  lantern,  policeman's  bull's  eye,  and  wax  candles  for  night- work ;  a 
polished  leather-bag  contained  ink,  journals,  drawing  materials,  and  lunar  tables. 
Our  arms  were  two  daggers,  two  clasp-knives,  3  swords^  a  six-shooter  each,  a  Colt's 
rifle,  a  Buchse  by  Nevotery  of  Vienna,  and  a  shot  gun — in  feet,  fighting  kit  A  solid 
leather  portmanteau  was  stuffed  with  a  change  of  clothes  and  the  present  for  Saltan 
Kimwere,  before  described.  We  took  also  a  few  eictra  caps  and  muslins  to  buy  pron- 
sions  (beads  and  domestics  would  have  been  far  better),  and  a  few  dollars,  whidi 
were  useless.  A  small  travelling  canteen  carried  tea  and  sugar,  salt,  and  tobaooo; 
and  a  patent  digester  and  a  bottle  of  cognac  were  not  forgotten.  Our  beds  were 
rolled  up  in  painted  waterproofe,  which  by  day  served  as  tents,  and  they  were  well 
supplied  with  blankets  and  the  invaluable  caoutchouc  rugs. 
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and  I  in  rear  of  both,  miased  the 
road.  Shortly  after  snnset  we  three 
reached  a  narrow  flomara,  where 
stood,  delightful  sight!  some  pnddles 
bright  with  chickweed,  and  black 
with  the  mire  below.  We  quenched 
onr  thirst  and  bathed  onr  swollen 
feet,  and  patted,  and  felt,  and  handled 
the  water  as  though  we  loved  it 
But  even  this  charming  occupation 
had  an  end.  Evidently  we  had  lost 
onr  way.  Our  shots  and  shouts  re- 
mained unanswered.  It  would  have 
been  folly  to  thread  the  thorny  jungle 
by  the  dubious  light  of  a  young 
moon :  we  therefore  kindled  a  fire, 
looked  to  our  arms,  lay  down  upon  a 
soft  sandy  place,  and,  certain  that 
Shaaban  would  be  watchful  as  a  ves- 
tal virgin,  were  soon  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  music  of  the  night  breeze,  and 
by  the  frogs  chanting  their  ancient 
querele  upon  the  miry  margins  of  the 
pools.  That  day's  work  had  been 
little  more  than  five  leagues.   '  But 

"These  Llgh  wild  hflle,  and  rough  uneven 
ways, 
Daw  out  the  mUct." 

It  eeemed  as  though  we  had  marched 
doubly  as  much  ;  a  circumstance  which 
the  African  geographer  would  do  well 
to  note. 

At  dawn  after  our  bivouac,  we  re- 
traced our  steps,  and  soon  came  upon 
onr  people.  They  had  followed  the 
upper  or  northern  path,  and  had 
sighted  ^ear  the  higher  bed  of  the 
finmara  which  gave  us  hospitality. 
The  **Myu2i"is  a  rocky  line  about 
20  feet  broad,  edged  with  thick 
trees,  gummy  acacias,  wild  mulber- 
ries, and  wood-apples,  and  bearing 
traces  of  violent  periodical  torrents. 
Even  in  the  driest  season  the  sole  pre- 
serves pools,  sometimes  100  feet 
long;  and  by  digging  in  the  mud, 
water  is  always  procurable.  The 
banks  conceal  various  antelopes  and 
birds,  especially  doves,  kites,  and 
curlews,  whilst  around  the  water 
Iguanas  congregate  to  dine  upon  the 
small  fish-fry  which  lie  expiring  with 
heat  in  the  shallows. 

After  shaking  hands  all  round  and 
settling  small  disputes,  we  spread  our 
beds  in  the  grateful  shade,  and  solaced 
the  past  with  tea  and  tobacco.  Dur- 
ing the  day  our  Belochies  shaved  one 
another*s  heads,  and  plaited  saw48  or 
sandals  of  palm-leaves.     Onr  guide 


secured,  as  extra  porters,  five  w9d 
men,  habited  in  primitive  attire.  Their 
only  garment  was  a  kilt  of  dried  and 
split  rushes  or  grass,  with  the  upper 
ends  woven  into  a  cord  of  the  same 
material.  This  thatch,  fastened  round 
the  waist,  eitends  to  mid-thigh.  It  is 
clean,  cool,  and  certainly  as  decent  as 
the  garb  of  the  Gael.  All  had  bows 
and  poisoned  arrows  except  one,  who 
boasted  a  miserable  musket,  and  lite- 
rally a  powder-horn,  the  vast  spoils 
of  a  cow.  The  wretches  were  lean  as 
inntry  wolves,  and  not  less  ravenous. 
We  fed  them  with  rice  and  ghee. 
Of  course  they  asked  for  more— till 
their  stomachs,  before  like  shrunken 
bladders,  stood  out  in  the  shape  of 
little  round  bumps  from  the  noop- 
work  of  ribs.  We  had  neglected  to 
take  their  arms.  After  feeding,  they 
arose,  and  with  small  beady  eyes, 
twinkling  with  glee,  bade  us  farewell 
Though  starving,  they  would  not 
work.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  how- 
ever, they  found  a  hippopotamus  in 
the  open ;  killed  it  with  their  arrows, 
and  soon  left  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
bones  and  a  broad  stain  of  blood  upon 
the  ground. 

Having  rested  till  3.15  p.m.,  we 
persuaded,  with  the  usual  difficulty, 
our  human  cattle  to  load  one  another, 
and  advanced  over  a  path  dented  by 
the  wild  buffalo's  hoof.  The  rolling 
ground  was  a  straggling  thorn-jungle, 
studded  with  bright  flowers.  In  places 
*'  black-jacks"  were  scattered  about  a 
plain  fired  to  promote  the  growth  of 
fodder ;  and  ant-hills,  like  Irish  ^  fairy- 
mounts,"  rose  regularly  as  if  disposed 
by  the  hand  of  art  Erhombora*s  cone 
fell  far  behmd.  The  walls  of  Saga- 
ma,  whose  peaks,  smoking  by  day 
and  burning  at  night,  resembled  vol- 
canoes, changed  their  blue  tints,  first 
for  brown,  and  then  for  distinct  green. 
At  length,  emerging  from  the  wood, 
we  entered  an  alluvial  plain,  and 
sighted  the  welcome  river,  flashing 
bright  through  its  setting  of  emerald 
trees,  as  it  mirrored  the  westering  orb 
of  day.  Traversing  the  tall  rushes, 
young  trees,  and  thick  underwood  of 
the  bank,  we  found  ourselves  about 
sunset  opposite  Eohoda^,  the  village 
of  a  friendly  Mzegura  chief.  **  Sultan 
Momba"  having  recognised  the  Belo- 
chies, forthwi&  donned  his  scarlet 
coat,  superintended  the  launching  of 
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the  village  boat  front  its  cadjan  cover, 
stood  sarroanded  by  the  elders  watch- 
ing our  transit,  and,  as  we  landed, 
wran^  oar  hands  with  rollicking 
greetings,  and  those  immoderate  ex- 
plosive langhiogs  which  render  the 
African  family  to  all  apptaianoe  so 
"jolly"  a  race. 

The  Thnrsdav  was  a  halt  at  Koho- 
day.  It  is  the  normal  ooltivators' 
village  of  these  regions,  bailt  upon  the 
high  and  stiff  clay  bank  of  the  Pan- 
gaiw  river,  here  called  the  Lafn,  or 
Rora.  From  without  it  has  a  charm- 
ing look  of  seclosion  and  rural  oom- 
ibrt  Rendered  invisible,  till  near, 
by  bosoming  tree,  bosh,  and  spear- 
grass,  it  is  protected  by  a  stout  pali- 
sade of  trunks.  When  foes  and  beasts 
abound,  this  defence  is  doubled  and 
trebled.  The  entrances  in  the  shape 
of  low  triangles,  formed  by  inclining 
the  posts  en  chwron^  lead  to  a  heap 
of  wattle  and  dab-thatched  huts ;  here 
Bquafe,  there  round;  generally  hud- 
dled together;  but  if  space  allow, 
scattered  over  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Qoats,  sheep,  and  cows— they  thrive 
beyond  the  coast — are  stalled  near 
olr  inside  the  human  habitationa 
From  the  deep  strong  stream,  red 
with  hill-loam,  and  here  about  80 
yards  wide,  a  bathing^phice  is  staked 
off  against  the  alligator  and  the  hippo- 
potamus. Our  Bslochies,  who,  like 
all  Orientals,  believe  that  drinking 
the  element  at  night  weakens  diges- 
tion, make  of  this  an  exception ;  and 
my  companion,  an  old  Himalayan, 
thought  that  he  could  detect  in  it  the 
peculiar  rough  smack  of  snow-water. 

These  villagers  are  cultivators. 
Formerly  tame,  harmless,  heathen  to 
all  but  one  another,  they  have  become 
masters  of  muskets,  which  th^  use, 
to  spoil  and  oppress  those  who  have 
them  not  We  were  shown,  on  the 
mountain  -  pass  of  Usumbara,  the 
watch-fire  which  is  never  extinguish- 
ed; and  the  Mzegnra  chief,  when  sup- 
plying us  with  a  bullock,  poked  his 
thumb  back  towards  the  nills,  and 
said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  that 
already  we  had  become  the  king's 
guests.  Our  Beloch  guard  applauded 
Uiis  kindred  soul,  patted  him  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  declared  that,  with 
a  score  of  men  of  war  like  themselves, 
he  m^--'  '  -^ome  lord  of  all  the 


Sultan  MombiC  <»iee  wirifad  Z» 
zibar,  where  his  ey«s  were  opened  % 
Keranie  truth,  by  the  healiof  hai 
of  the  Kazi  Mukij  el  din.  Thk  & 
tinguished  SawahUi  D.  D.  eosfenc 
upon  the  neophyte  the  mme  of  Ab- 
dullah, and  called  him  son.  Bat  ^ 
old  Momba  returned  rtRng  upot 
Abdullah  when  he  sniffed  oiiee  mn 
his  native  air.  He  ML  firom  pr^ 
and  ablution  to  the  more  camgoBi 
practices  of  highwaying^  and  hsi 
drinking.  He  is  a  8toiit»  joOy,  bend- 
leas  young  black,  witii  a  hoaigwM 
voice,  an  infinite  power  of  aorpriR 
and  an  inveterate  itdiin^  for  be^in. 
This  graceless  youth  inapeoled  <^ 
weapons  for  hoars,  aod  sat  with  m 
half  the  day.  At  one  time  he  be^ 
for  the  Colt;  at  another  for  a  banclaf 
gunpowder ;  now  he  wanied  to  barto 
slaves  for  ammuiiition ;  and  whae 
night  fell,  he  privily  sent  HnmdOT  ti 
request  a  boUk  of  brandy.  Ail  tbs 
things  were  reftued,  and  Suits 
Momba  was  fain  to  be  content  visk 
two  caps,  a  pair  of  muslins^  and  a 
cotton  shawL  He  seriouslT  adfbd 
OS  to  return  with  twenty  oaneh  d 
l^unpowder,  which,  as  the  article  «a 
m  demand,  would  bring,  he  aa«B«i 
us,  excellent  businessi  Oar  par^ 
was  pathetic  Heewoie  he  li^ia^ 
and  promised,  on  oar  retnm,  the  boil 
to  conduct  us  down  the  river;  tat 
when  we  appeared  with  empty  hsiA 
he  told  the  truth,  namely,  that  it  b  s 
sucoessioa  of  Falls  and  Kapids. 

After  a  night  in  which  theciina 
betalarius  had  by  a  long  chalk  tk 
advantage  of  the  drowsy  god,  on  tk 
13th  of  F^ruary  we  were  ferad 
across  the  stream,  attooded  by  divot 
guides  from  Sultan  Momba's  vObge 
At  7  A.iL,  emerging  frx>m  the  tfaubek, 
we  fell  into  the  beaten  track  over  tki 
alluvial  plain,  which  here,  as  at  Chog^ 
way,  must,  during  rains,  be  a  sheet  a 
water.  We  crossed  the  Lnangaa,  a 
deep  silent  affluant  of  the  liufd  rtnr, 
b^  a  bridge  composed  of  a  fisDen  trea 
Then  stretching  over  the  grassf  ex- 
panse, we  skirted  two  small  cooei, 
"*  Ngua,"  the  roots  of  tin  high  Tiogiri 
range.  Like  Sagama,  this  bolwaik  ^ 
Usumbara  is  a  mural  predpice,  with 
bluff  sides  of  rock,  well  wooded  oe 
the  summit,  and  loddng  a  proper 
place  for  ibex.  It  forms  the  ran- 
part   or  escarpmeoi  sepaiatiiig  the 
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'*  Mrimft*'  landward  from  the  soathem 
river -plain.  The  people  aesnred 
UB  that  the  rolling  surface  above 
Bupporta  an  abondaat  population  of 
Washenzy,  dients  and  sera  to  Saltan 
Kinwere's  dan. 

We  then  entered  npon  cultivated 
ground,  which  seemed  a  garden  after 
the  red  waste  below  Tongway.    Oocos 
and  tall  trees  concealed  Hie  stream, 
which  above  its  junction  with   the 
Loangua,  is  a  mere  monntain-torrent, 
roaring  down  a  rocky  tortuous  bed, 
and  forming  green-tufted  islets,  which 
are  favourite   sites   for   settlements. 
Our  guides  presently  took  leave,  pre- 
texting a  blood-feud  with  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.    The  people,  as  we 
passed  by,  flocked   over   their  rude 
bridges,  a  floor  of  narrow  planks  laid 
horizontally  upon   rough  coco-piers, 
forked   upright,  planted  a   few  feet 
apart,  parapeted  with  rough  basket- 
work,  and  sometimes  supplied  with 
knotty  fibrous  creepers  to  stay  the 
travellers'  steps.    These  the  number 
and  daring  of  the  alligators  rendw 
necessary.   Artless  constructions,  they 
are  the  puentas  de  cirhbra  of  Ohili,  and 
much  resemble  the  bridges  of  inner 
DevoDshire  during  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.     Cows,  goats,  and  long- 
tiuled  sheep  dustered  upon  the  plains. 
Halting  for  the  noon  under  a  spread- 
ing tamiarind,  we  were  surrounded  by 
crowds,  who  feasted  their  eyes  upon 
us  for  hours  toeether.    They  were  un- 
armed, dressed  in   hides,  spoke  the 
Kizegura  dialect^  which  difiers  greatly 
from  Kisawahili,  and  appeared  rather 
timid  than  dangerous.     The  Sultan 
of  the  Zafura  ^lage,  near  which  we 
reposed,  stalked  aboat»  spear  in  hand, 
highly  offended  by  our  not  ^tering 
his  hat ;  and  some  Sawahilis  in  red 
caps,  looked  daggers   at   the  white 
strangers.     We  tried  to  hire  extra 
porters;    but    having    no   merikan 
(domestics)  and  no  beads,  we  notably 
faUed. 

Presently  black  Nimbi  capped  the 
hill-tope,  oooling  the  fierce  Simum, 
aod  low  thunders  warned  us  forward. 
Kesaming  our  march  at  3.30  p.m.,  we 
crossed  a  dry  finmara,  trending  to- 
wards the  Lufu ;  travereed  a  hill-spur 
of  rolling  and  thorny  red  ground,  to 
avoid  a  deep  bend  in  the  stream; 
passed  a  place  where  the  divided 
^waters,   apparently  issuing  from   a 


wooded  rods,  fbam  over  the  jagged 
incline;  and  at  5  pji.,  passing  two 
bridges,  we  entered  Msiky  Mguni,  a 
Wazegnra  village  distant  twelve  miles 
from  Kohoday.  It  is  a  cluster  of 
hay-cock  huts,  touching  one  another, 
built  upon  an  island  formed  by  divers 
rapid  and  roaring  branches  of  the 
river.  The  headman  was  sick,  but 
we  found  a  hospitable  reception. 
Uninitiated  in  the  African  secret  of 
strewing, ashes  round  the  feet  of  the 
Kitandah  or  Oartel,  although  es- 
chewing the  dirt^  smoky  huts,  we 
spent  our  night  with  ants,  and  other 
little  murderers  of  sleep  which  shall 
be  nameless.  Our  hosts  exprrased 
great  alarm  about  the  MasaL  It  was 
justified  by  the  sequd.  Scarcely  had 
we  left  the  oountiy  when  a  plunder- 
ing party  of  wild  i^earmen  attacked 
two  ndffhbouring  viUsiges,  slaughter- 
ed the  hapless  cultivators,  and  with 
pillage  and  poUage  drove  off  the 
cows  in  triumph.  They  watched 
with  astonishment  the  magical  pro- 
cess of  taking  an  altitude  of  Ganopos, 
and  were  anxious  to  do  business  in 
female  slaves^  honey,  goats,  and  sheep. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  rather  come- 
ly ;  they  did  not  show  the  least  fear 
or  shame. 

At  sunrise  on  the  next  morning 
we  resumed  our  march,  following  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
called  Kuna.  For  about  three  miles 
it  is  a  broad  line  of  flat  bonlderSt 
thicket,  sedge,  and  grass,  with  divers 
trickling  rivulets  between.  At  th« 
Maurwi  village,  the  branches  anasto- 
moze,  forming  a  deep  and  strong  but 
navigable  stream,  about  thirty  yards 
broad,  and  hedged  with  masses  of  v^e- 
tation.  Thence  we  turned  northward, 
over  rolling  red  clay,  here  cultivated, 
there  a  thorny  jungle,  in  the  direction 
of  Tamota,  another  mural  precipice 
and  bluff  headland  in  the  hill  curtain 
of  Usumbara.  The  paths  w&r^  crowd- 
ed with  a  hide-dad  and  grass-kilted 
race,  chiefly  women  and  small  girls, 
who,  by  the  by,  displayed  very  pre- 
cocious devdonments,  leading  chil- 
dren each  with  a  button  of  hair 
left  upon  its  scraped  crown.  The 
adults,  laden  with  manive,  holcus, 
and  maize,  poultry,  sugar-cane,  and 
waterpots  with  banches  of  leaves  to 
prevent  splashing,  with  pumpkins 
and  plantains— here  their  own  land 
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beg^ins — were  boand  for  a  Golio,  or 
market  held  in  an  open  plain.  None 
evinced  fear  of  a  white  face ;  bat  when 
oar  Belochies  asked  the  &ir  how 
they  wodd  like  as  for  hasbanda, 
they  simply  replied,  "Not  at  all.'' 
The  men  chip  their  teeth  to  points, 
and,  as  in  Usambara,  panch  oat  in 
childhood  one  incisor  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  a  piece  of  dried  rash  or  sagar- 
cane  distends  the  ear-lobe  to  an  an- 
sightly  size.  All  carried  bows  and 
arrows.  Some  shouldered  sach  hoes 
and  hatchets  as  English  children  use 
upon  the  sands;  here  bounteous 
earth,  fertilised  by  the  rains  of 
heaven,  requires  the  mere  scratchinff 
of  a  man's  nails.  Others  led  stnnted 
pariah  dogs  adorned  with  leather 
collars;  they  are  prime  favourites 
with  the  savages,  who  hold  a  stew  of 
puppies,  as  amongst  as  in  the  days  of 
*  Oharles  the  Second,  a  dish  fit  for 
a  monarch.  In  West  Africa  also  the 
meat  is  admired,  and  some  mission- 
aries have  described  it  as  "very 
sweet/'  The  salutations  of  these 
savages  provoked  the  wrath  of  Seedy 
Bombay.  Acquaintances  stood  afar 
off  and  nosed  forth  ?iem  and  hum 
till  they  relieved  their  minds.  None, 
even  the  women,  refused  to  greet  us ; 
and  at  times  Yambo,  "the  state T' 
was  uttered  simultaneously  by  a 
score  of  sable  lips. 

Having  duly  stared  and  been  stared 
at«  we  unl(wded  for  rest  at  9.30  a.m., 
under  a  spreading  tree,  near  the  large 
dpnble-fenced  village  of  Paslnnga 
belonging  to  one  of  Sultan  Kim- 
were's  multitudinous  sons.  Again 
clouds  obscured  the  air,  and  thunder 
growled  over  the  near  hills.  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  wet  season  was 
fast  approaching. 

The  coolness  of  the  air  drew  cries 
of  *^  Salar !  Safar !''— let  us  march  I— • 
from  the  Belochies.  At  1.30  p.m. 
we  resumed  our  way,  and  presently 
passed  on  the  left  hand  a  tank  of 
mire  and  water,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
paddy-birds,  sandpipes,  and  Egyptian 
geese,  exo^ingly  wild.  HornbilU 
screamed  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  on  the  mud  mv  companion 
shot  a  specimen  of  the  gorgeous 
crested  crane,  whose  back-feathers 
would  have  made  fine  bonnets.  After 
an  hour's  march  we* skirted  a  village, 
where  the  people  peremptorily  order- 


ed us  to  halt     We  »tlnbotod  tt 

annoyance  to  Wazira,  who  was  fbft^ 
with  visited  with  a  general  w%pE^ 
It  is,  however,  partly  the  cxskma  d 
the  coantry.  Maahere  daims  a  li^ 
to  hear  news,  the  paboltini  which  Ui 
soul  loves,  from  his  noghbonr.  Ts 
coin  the  most  improbaDie  nooaesK. 
to  be  told  lies,  ana  to  retafl  fies,  sn 
the  mental  loxorieB  of  idle  mm, 
equally  the  primtjun  nubiU  of  i 
Crimean  "  shave"  and  of  ^  an  Ed 
African  palaver.  Bat  the  impeDdi:^ 
rain  sharpened  oar  tempoi;  vt 
langhed  in  Uie  faces  of  oar  aagiya- 
postulators,  and,  bidding  tbem  sta^ 
us  if  they  coold,  pursaed  oar  roai 

Presently  ascending  a  hill,  sx 
tammg  abruptly  to  the  nortlMML 
we  found  oarselvea  opposite,  oi 
about  ten  miles  distant  from,  a  ta 
azure  curtain,  the  moantaina  of  Fan 
Below,  the  plain  was  popoloos  vk 
hay-cock  villages.  The  tall  tamarak 
the  large-leaved  plantain,  and  tk 
parasol-shaped  papaw,  grew  le. 
amongst  the  thorny  treesL  Ws^ 
stood  in  black  pools,  and  aroaBd: 
waved  luxuriant  sagar-caneB.  Is  i 
few  minutes  every  moath  in  tar 
party  was  tearing  and  chewing  «:  i 
long  pole.  This  cane  is  of  the  e£^ 
kind ;  tiie  officinal  varieties  are  \a 
luscious,  cbying,  and  bilious  lo  hr 
sucked  with  impunity  bj  civibtt 
men.  After  walking  that  day  c 
teen  miles,  at  about  4  p.it.  a  vicif 
storm  of  Uiunder,  lightning,  and  tif 
south-west  wind,  which  caused  ^ 
theremometer  to  fall  many  ^trts. 
and  the  slaves  to  shudder  and  vs^ 
per,  drove  us  back  into  the  Baodir 
or  Palaver-house  of  a  large  villtfi 
It  consisted  only  of  a  thatdi  rk 
propped  by  rough  aprights.  The  = 
side  was  half-mud  bs3f-moa1d;  ue 
only  furniture  stone  ^abs,  osed  a 
hones;  and  hollowed  logs,  <»i€e  te- 
hives  and  now  seats.  The  pas 
swarmed  with  flies  and  mosqaiu 
We  lighted  fires  to  keep  off  serc^ 
Our  Belochies,  after  the  oaual  wnsi: 
about  rations,  waxed  melanflkor 
shook  their  heads,  and  declared  tia 
the  Kusy,  or  wet  monsoon,  had  set  ^ 

Sunday  the  15th  of  February  dAvs^ 
ed  with  one  of  those  steady  bi^^ 
cataclysms,  which,  to  be  seen  adnc- 
tageously,  must  be  seen  near  the  Ls 
At  11  A.X.,  weary  of  the 
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^AndaDy,  our  mcD,  loaded,  and  in  a 
ucid  iDterval,  set  oat  towards  the 
.^Qga  hills.  As  we  approached  them, 
he  raia  ahraak  to  a  spitting,  §;rada- 
illj  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  that 
eekiog  feti^  sepulchral  heat  which 
ravellers  in  the  tropics  know  and 
ear.  The  path  lay  over  the  nsaal 
ed  clay ;  crossed  low  groond,  where 
rees  decayed  in  stagnant  water,  and 
panned  a  cultivated  black  plain  at 
be  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a 
ista  of  far  blue  hill  on  the  right. 
lYe  rested  a  few  minates  before  at* 
empting  the  steep  incline  before  ns. 
The  elippery  way  had  wearied  our 
laveF,  though  aided  by  three  porters 
lired  that  morning ;  and  the  son, 
truggling  through  vapours,  was  still 
lot  enough  to  overpower  the  whole 
)arty. 

At  1  P.M.  we  proceeded  to  breast 
he  pass.  The  path  began,  gently 
ising  over  decayed  foliage,  amongst 
troves  of  coarse  bananas,  whose 
eaves  of  satiny  lustre,  shredded  by 
he  winds,  hid  large  bunches  of  green 
ruit  The  musa  is  probably  an 
iboriginal  of  East  Africa :  it  grows, 
am  told,  almost  spontaneously 
ipon  the  shores  of  the  far  inner 
akes.  Here  the  fruit,  which,  matur- 
ng  rapidly,  affords  a  perennial  sup- 
)]y,  is  the  staff  of  savage  life.  As 
iBual  when  men  are  compelled  to 
itilise  a  single  object,  they  apply 
he  plantain  to  various  purposes, 
^veo  the  leaves  are  converted  into 
pooos,  plates,  and  even  bottles.  They 
ire  also  made  into  thatch,  fuel,  and 
i  substitute  for  wrapping-papers. 
S'ever  transplanted,  and  the  rota* 
ion  of  crops  being  unknown,  this 
>anana  has  now  degenerated. 

Issuing  from  the  dripping  canopy, 
ve  followed  a  steep  goat-track,  ford- 
id a  crystal  burn,  and  having  reached 
he  midway,  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
urified  air,  and  to  use  the  compass 
md  spyglass.  The  view  before  us 
vas  extensive,  if  not  beautiful.  Tin- 
ier our  feet  the  mountains  fell  in 
ugged  folds,  clothed  with  plantain 
ields,  wild  mulberries,  custard  apples, 
jid  stately  trees,  whose  lustrous 
;reen  glittered  against  the  ochreous 
;roand.  The  salsaparilla  vine  hung 
Q  clusters  from  the  supporting  limlM 
)f  the  tamarind,  the  toddy  psdm 
aised   its   fantastic   arms   over   the 


dwarf  0000,  and  bitter  oranges  min- 
eled  pleasant  scent  with  herbs  not  un- 
nke  mint  and  sage.  Below,  half  veiled 
by  rank  steams,  lav  the  yelk>w  Nika 
or  Wazegnra  wilaerness,  traversed 
by  a  serpentine  of  trees,  denoting  the 
coarse  of  the  Mkomafi  affluent.  Three 
cones,  the  ""Mbara  Hills,"  distant 
about  eight  miles,  crowned  the  desert 
Far  beyond  we  oould  see  the  well- 
wooded  line  of  the  Lufu  river,  and 
from  it  to  the  walls  of  the  southern 
and  western  horizon  stretched^  a 
uniform  purple  plain. 

We  were  startled  from  rest  by  a 
prodigious  hubbub.  The  three  fresh 
porters  positively  refused  to  rise  un* 
less  a  certain  number  of  cloths  were 
sent  forward  to  propitiate  the  mag- 
nates of  Fuga.  This  was  easily 
traced  to  Wazira,  who  received  a 
hint  that  such  trifling  might  be 
dangerous.  He  had  bien  lecturing 
us  all  that  morning  upon  the  serious 
nature  of  oar  undertaking.  Sultan 
Kimwere  was  a  potent  monarch — ^not 
a  Momba.  His  ^  ministers "  and 
councillors  would,  unless  well  paid, 
avert  from  us  their  countenances; 
we  must  enter  with  a  discharge  of 
musketry  to  awe  the  people^  and  by 
all  means  do  as  we  are  bid.  The 
Belocbies  smiled  contempt,  and,  pull- 
ing up  the  porters,  loaded  them,  deaf 
to  remonstrance. 

Resuming  our  march  after  a  short 
halt,  we  climbed  rather  than  walked, 
with  hearts  beating  from  such  un- 
usual exercise,  up  the  deep  zigzag  of 
a  torrent.  Yillages  then  b^p^n  to 
appear  perched  like  eyries  upon  the 
hill-tops,  and  the  people  gathered  to 
watch  our  approach.  At  4  p.m.  we 
found  oorselves  upon  the  summit  of 
a  ridge.  The  Belocbies  begged  us 
to  taste  the  water  of  a  spring  hard 
by.  It  was  icy  cold,  with  a  peroei)t* 
ible  chalybeate  flavour,  sparkled  in 
the  cup,  and  had  dyed  its  hiead  with 
rust  East  Africa  is  a  *'  land  whose 
stones  are  iron,"  and  the  people  de- 
clare that  they  have  dug  hroM. 

We  now  stood  upon  the  mountains, 
but  we  found  no  table-land.  The' 
scenery  reminded  my  companion  of 
Almnah,  one  of  the  Blue  mountains 
in  Southern  India.  There  were  the 
same  rounded  cones,  tapestried  with 
velvety  grass,  and  ribboned  with 
paths  of  red  day ;  the  same  ShoLihs 
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or  gloomy  forest-patches  clothiDg  the 
slopes;  the  same  emerald  swamps, 
through  which  transpareot  ninDels 
coDtinaally  trickle,  and  little  torrents 
and  rocky  linns.  This  granite  and 
sandstone  heap  ,  has,  however,  a 
doable  aspect  ;  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  are  blaff  and  barren, 
whilst  the  southern  and  western 
abound  in  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
reeking  plains  westward  are  well 
wood^.  We  were  shown  the  ^  water 
oi  Masinde,"  a  long  narrow  tank, 
tipon  whose  banks  elephants  are 
said  to  exist  North-westward  the 
mountains  rise  apparently  higher 
and  steeper,  till  about  ten  miles 
further  west,  where,  capped  with 
cloud  heaps,  the  giant  flanks  of  Mu- 
knmbara  bound  ue  view.  We  stood 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  distant  thirty-seven  miles 
fh)m  the  coast,  and  seventy-four  or 
seventy-five  along  the  winding  river. 
There  is  a  short  cut  from  Kohoday 
across  the  mountains;  but  the  route 
was  then  waterless,  and  the  heat 
would  have  disabled  our  Belochies. 

After  another  three -mile  walk 
along  the  hill  flanks,  we  turned  a 
comer  and  suddenly  sighted,  upon 
the  opposite  summit  of  a  grassy  cone, 
an  unfenced  heap  of  hay-cock  huts 
—  Fuga.  As  we  drew  near,  our 
Belochies  formed  up  and  fired  a 
vdley,  which  brought  the  hind  and 
his  wife,  and  his  whole  meine,  out 
of  the  settlement  This  being  one 
of  the  cities  where  ingress  is  now 
forbidden  to  strangers,  we  were  led 
by  Wazira  through  timid  crowds  that 
shrank  back  as  we  approached,  round 
and  below  the  cone  to  four  tattered 
huts,  which  superstition  assigns  as 
the  \'*  travellers'  bungalow."  Even 
the  son  *and  heir  of  great  Kimwere 
must  abide  here  till  the  lucky  hour 
admits  him  to  the  presence  and  the 
imperial  ^city.  The  cold  rain  and 
sharp  rarified  air  rendering  any 
shelter  acceptable,  we  cleared  the 
huts  of  sheep  and  goats,  housed  our 
valuables,  and  sent  Seedy  Bombay 
to  the  Saltan,  requesting  the  honour 
of  an  interview. 

Before  dark  appeared  three  bare- 
headed mdue,  or  '*  ministers,"  who 
in  long  palaver  declared  that  council 
nrast  squat  upon  two  knotty  points, 
— P)^wo,   Why  and  wherefore    we 


had  entered  the  coantry  vik  Ae 
hostile  Waa^gura?  Seatndo^  Whit 
time  might  be  appointed  by  hs 
majesty's  Mganga,  or  medicine^ia, 
for  the  ceremony.  Sharp-witted  Ham- 
dan  at  once  declared  as  to  be  Edrh 
pean  wizards,  and  wagaoga  of  pe» 
collar  power  over  the  moon  iai 
stars,  the  wind  and  nio.  Away  ns 
the  ministers  to  report  the  woods. 
Whilst  they  are  absent,  I  wiU  bodlj 
explain  what  a  Mganga  Is. 

The  Mganga,  who  is  called  bjife 
Arabs  Tabib,  or  doctor,   and  1^  m 
priest,    physician,   divine^    nugrriin, 
and    medicine  -  man,    combinea,    as 
these  translations  show,  priestly  vitk 
medical  functions.    He  may  be  coa- 
sidered  the  emlMTo  of  a  aaoecdotil 
order  amongst   the  embryo   oodubb- 
nities  of  savage  tribes.     Siberia  hii 
Shamans,  and  Greenland   Asgekob, 
Guiana  her  Peimana,  and  the  Nortk 
Ameiloans   their   mystery-men;    tk 
Galla  believes  in  hu  Kaleahah,  the 
Em  Republic  in  her  Deyaboe;  tk 
West  African  negro  in  his  G^rngra  or 
Fetiss  seers,  and  the  Oape  Kaffinii 
witch  doctoiB,  the  great  orig^toR 
of  all  our  troublesL     Rain-ehanui^ 
is  the  popular  belief  of  Africa,  fra 
Zanzibar  to  the  Kru  coast.     It  is  sot 
confined   to  these   barbarooa   laodi 
In  Ireland,  the  owner  of  a  foar-kawd 
shamrock  can  cause  or  stop  ahowets: 
and  the  Fins  on  board  our  ahips  desl 
with  the  clerk  of  the  weather  for  Ut 
wind.    The  Indian  Yogi,  the  Bavragi 
and    the    Sita   Rami    haTe   amibr 
powers.    I  heard  of  a  man  at  Poce- 
bunder,  who,  when  tcKrents  of  laiit 
injured  the  crops,  was  threatened  by 
his  Bajah  with  a  **  cotton  ooat ;"  that 
is  to  say,  a  padded  poncho,  well  oiM 
and  greased,  girt  dosdy  round  him, 
and    set  on  hre.     In   East  Africa 
from  the  Stmuli  country  southwaidi, 
;the  rains  which  t^ppear  so  wearinoe 
to  the  traveller  are  a  boon  to  tk 
savage,  who,  during   droiig;htB,  sea 
his   children    and    cattle    peitib  of 
hunger    and    thirst      The    demaod 
produces   a  supply  of   inteUectoab, 
who,   for  the   considentioa  <tf  iSt 
life,  abundant  respect,  and  Ibod  with- 
out toil,  boldly  assert  oommaod  Ofcr 
the   clouds.    It   is   easy  to   pie£et 
rain  in  these  regions.    The  ineaata- 
tion  is  delayed  till  mists  gather  npn 
the  mountain-tops,  and  tiie  htm  i 
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aisfaed  as  the  sliower  be^ns  to  fall, 
access  brings  both  solid  pudding 
ad  empty  praise ;  failure,  the  trifling 
iconvenienoe  of  changing  air. 
The  Mganga  has  varions  other 
aties.  He  must  sprinkle  the 
Tanker  i?ith  the  blood  of  sheep  and 
ledicines,  the  aspersory  being  a 
ow's  tail.  Upon  the  departing 
nest  he  gently  spits,  bidding  him 
o  in  God's  peace.  Daring  sickness 
e  must  dispose  of  the  ghost  or 
aantinff  fiend.  He  marks  ivory 
Qiagicaliy,  to  insure  its  reaching  the 
oast  in  safety.  If  the  Saltan  loses 
lealth,  he  fixes  upon  the  bewitcher  ; 
md  unless  duly  fee'd,  shoves  into  his 
aouth  a  red-hot  hatchet,  which  has 
lo  power  to  bum  innocence.  The 
Qstrument  of  his  craft  is  a  bundle 
>f  small  sticks.  Thrown  upon  the 
ground,  they  form  the  divining  figures ; 
lence  the  Arabs  translate  Uganga, 
*the  art,"  by  Rami  or  Geomancy. 
Siost  of  these  men  are  open  to  the 
persaasioDS  of  cloth  and  beads.  One 
$aw  the  spirit  of  a  white-fkce  sitting 
[q  a  chair  brought  as  a  present  to 
his  chief,  and  broadly  insinuated  that 
Qooe  but  the  wise  deserved  saoh 
sbair.  But  let  not  tl^e  reader  sup- 
pose that  all  are  pure  impostors  ; 
like  supematuralists  in  general,  they 
are  half  deceived  and  hiuf  deceivers. 
Like  the  most  of  mankind,  they 
are  partly  fools  and  partly  knaves. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  folly  conceiv- 
able by  the  mind  of  man  in  which 
man  has  not  firmly  and  piously  be- 
lieved. And  when  man  ]m  down 
life  in  testimony  to  his  belief  the  act 
rather  argues  the  obstinacy  of  the 
martyr  than  proves  the  truth  of  his 
tenets. 

At  6  r.]L  the  ministers  ran  back 
and  summoned  us  to  the  "Palace." 
They  led  the  way  through  rain  and 
mist  to  a  dump  of  the  usual  huts, 
half  hidden  by  trees,  and  overspread- 
ing a  little  eminence  opposite  to  and 
below  Fuga.  We  were  allowed  but 
three  Belochies  as  a  tail  Their  match- 
locks were  taken  away,  and  a  de- 
mand was  made  for  oar  swords, 
whieh  of  course  we  insisted  upon 
retaining. 


Sultan  Kunwere  half  rose  from  his 
cot  as  we  entered,  and  motioned  us 
to  sit  upon  dwarf  stools  before  him. 
He  was  an  old,  old  man,  emaciated 
by  sickness.  His  head  was  shaved, 
his  face  beardless,  and  wrinkled  like 
a  grandam's ;  his  eyes  were  red,  his 
jaws  disfumi^ed,  and  his  hands  and 
feet  were  stained  with  leprous  spots. 
The  royal  dress  was  a  Surat  cap, 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  loin- 
wrap  as  tattered.  He  was  covered 
with  a  double  cotton-doth,  and  he 
rested  upon  a  Persian  rug,  apparently 
coeval  with  himself.  The  hut  ap- 
peared that  of  a  simple  cultivator, 
but  it  was  redolent  of  dignitaries, 
some  fanning  the  Sultan,  others  cha^ 
ting,  and  all  holding  long-stemmed 
pipes  with  small  ebony  bowls.  Our 
errand  was  inquired,  and  we  were 
welcomed  to  Faga.  As  none  could 
read  the  Sazzid  of  Zanzibar's  letter, 
I  was  obliged  to  act  secretary. 
The  Centagenarian  had  heard  of  ou^ 
scrutinising  stars,  stones,  and  trees  : 
he  directs  us  at  once  to  compound 
a  draught  which  would  restore  him 
to  health,  strength,  and  youtL  I 
replied  that  our  draj;s  had  been  left 
at  Pangany.  He  signified  that  we 
might  wander  about  the  hills  and 
seek  the  plants  required.  After  half 
an  hours  conversation,  Hamdao 
being  interpreter,  we  were  disoiissed 
with  a  renewal  of  welcome.  On  our 
return  to  the  hovels,  the  present  was 
forwarded  to  the  Sultan  wit^  the 
usual  ceremony.  We  found  awaiting 
us  a  fine  bullock,  a  baaketfal  <^ 
sima — ^young  Indian  com  pounded 
and  boiled  to  a  thick  hard  paste ; 
and  balls  of  unripe  bananas,  peeled 
and  mashed  up  with  sour  milk.  Oar 
Belochies  instantly  address^  them- 
selves to  the  making  of  beef,  which 
they  ate  with  such  a  will,  that  un- 
pleasant symptoms  presently  declared 
themselves  in  camp.  We  had  covered 
that  day  ten  miles— equal,  perhaps, 
to  thirty  in  a  temperate  climate. 
The  angry  blast,  the  groaniog  trees, 
and  the  lashing  rain,  heard  from 
within  a  warm  hut,  affected  us 
pleasurably.  We  slept  the  sweet 
sleep  of  travellers. 
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OHAFTBR  TIL — BETUBN  TO  ZAHZIBAB. 


— **  Wartefal,  forth 
Walks  th«  dire  power  of  peetllent  diseMe, 
A  thouBand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
Ihe  towering  hopes,  and  all  the  pride  of  maaL** 


^TUStum. 


The  African  traveller,  in  tluB  seo- 
iion  of  the  nineteenth  oentary,  is  an 
animal  overworked.  Formerly  the 
reading  pabUc  was  satisfied  with  dry 
details  of  mere  discovery — was  de- 
lighted with  a  few  latitudes  and  lon- 
gftudes.  Of  late,  in  thisi^as  in  other 
pnrsaits,  the  standard  has  been  raised, 
whilst  marchio^  so  many  miles  ver 
diem,  and  watching  a  certain  number 
of  hoars  per  noctem,  the  traveller, 
who  is  in  fact  his  own  general,  adja- 
tant,  qnarte^master,  and  executive, 
is  expected  to  survey  and  observe — 
to  record  meteorology,  hygrometry; 
and  hypsometry — ^to  shoot  and  staff 
birds  and  beasts,  to  collect  geological 
specimens,  to  gather  political  and 
commercial  information,  to  advance 
the  infant  study  ethnology,  to  keep 
accounts,  to  sketch,  to  indite  a  oo- 
pious  legible  journal,  to  collect 
grammars  and  vocabularies,  and  fre- 
quently to  forward  long  reports 
which  shall  prevent  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  napping  through 
evening  meetings.  It  is  right,  I  own, 
to  establish  a  high  standard  which 
insures  some  work  being  done;  but 
explorations  should  be  distinguished 
•from  railwav  journals,  and  a  broad 
line  drawn  between  the  feasible  and 
the  impossible.  The  unconscionable 
physicist  now  deems  it  his  right  to 
complain,  because  the  explorer  has 
not  used  his  theodolite  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  and  introduced  his  sympi- 
osometer  within  the  walls  of  Harar. 
An  ardent  gentleman  once  requested 
me  to  collect  beetles,  and  anotb^  sent 
me  excellent  recipes  for  preserving 
ticks. 

These  African  explorations  are 
small  campaigns,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller, unaided  by  discipline,  is  beset 
by  all  the  troubles,  hardships,  and 
perils  of  savage  war.  He  must  de- 
vote himself  to  feeding,  drilling,  and 
^ing  his  men  to  the  use  of  arms 


and  the  conduct  of  a  caraTio,ntk 
than  the  study  of  infusoria  and  h» 
meters.  The  sight  of  an  ioatroaeBt 
convinces  barbarians  that  the  8tna|s 
is  bringing  down  the  sun,  stow 
rain,  causmg  death,  and  bewitefaiEf 
the  land  for  ages.  Amidst  utter » 
vagery  such  operations  are  «» 
times  possible ;  amongst  the  k» 
civilisea  they  end  badly.  The  dimle 
also  robs  man  of  energy  as  weli  • 
health.  He  canno^  if  he  wooHeot 
lect  ticks  and  beetles.  The  simplat 
geodesical  labours,  as  these  pages  lil 
prove,  are  unadvisable.  My  coop 
nion  has  twice  suffered  from  Uiai 
an  altitude.  Why  Is  not  a  mrtytf 
physicists  sent  out  to  swallow  tk 
dose  prescribed  by  than  to  ^ 
army  of  mart jrs  ? 

The  rainy  monsoon  had  set  in  it 
Fuga.    Heavy  doads  rolled  np  fin 
the  south-west  and  daring  oor  tn 
days  and  nights  upon  the  bills  the 
weathor  was  a  soooessioD  of  ^ 
drizzle,   and   drench.      In  tmd  « 
looked  for  a  star  ;  even  the  son  coo)^ 
not  disperse  the  thick  raw  Ytfcm 
that   rose   from   the  steamy  evtk 
We  did  not  dare  to  Imger  opoo  th 
mountains.    Our  Belochies  were  vA 
clad  to  resist  the  temperatnie-lKR 
12°  lower  than  on  the  coast;  the  ns 
would  make  the  lowhrnds  a  hM 
of  dckness,  and  we  daily  expected 
the  inevitable  "  seasoniog-fereT'"  Ii 
the  dry  monsoon  this  route  might  bf 
made  practicable  to  Chhaga  m  £- 
limanjaro.    With  an  escort  of  a  btf- 
dred  musketeers,  and  at  an  expeoc 
of  £600,  the  invalid  who  desiras  tj 
avail  himself  of  this  ^saaitarioBt' 
as  it  is  now  called  by  the  h^ 
papen^  may,  if  po-footly  wad  s 
wind,  limb,  and  digestMHi,  RMh  Ik 
snowy  r^ion,  if  it  exist,  aflff  to 
mountain-marches,    which  will  oot 
occupy  more  than  a  mootL 

Fmding  an  impossibili^  tf  fi" 
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graphical  study  in  Usumbara,  we  ap- 
plied ourselves  to  gathering  general 
Dformation.  Sultan  Kimwere,  I  was 
old,  is  the  fourth  of  a  dynasty  of 
Condenrs  and  Ecorcheurs,  originally 
rom  Ngurn,  a  hUW  region  south  of 
he  river.  His  uther,  Shabugah, 
)a8hed  the  Usumbara  frontier  from 
?are  to  the  sea,  and  the  division 
>f  his  dominions  caused  bloodshed 
imongst  his  sucoessors.  Kimwerei 
D  youth  a  warrior  of  fame,  ranked 
Q  the  triumvirate  of  mountain-kings 
ibove  Bana  Bongna  of  Chhaga,  and 
)ana  Kizunga  of  the  Wakuafy.  In 
Lge  he  has  lost  ground.  His  sister's 
iODS,  chiefe  of  Msihi,  a  hilly  province 
lorth-east  from  Fnga,  reMied,  de- 
stroyed his  hosts  by  rolling  down 
itones,  afad  were  reduced  only  by  the 
kid  of  twenty  Belochies.  He  has  a 
>ody-guard  of  four  hundred  mus- 
keteers, whom  he  calls  his  Waengrezy, 
>r  Englishmen.  They  are  dispersed 
kmong  the  villages,  ffr  now  the  oryx- 
lorn  is  silent,  and  the  vytch-fire  is 
lever  extinguished  upon  the  monn- 
:ain  pass.  This  "  Lion  of  the  Lord," 
n  these  days,  asserts  knighthood  but 
n  one  point :  he  has  three  hundred 
ivives,  each  surrounded  by  slaves,  and 
portioned  with  a  hut  and  a  planta- 
don.  His  little  family  amounts  to 
)6tween  eighty  and  ninety  sons,  some 
>f  whom  have  Islamised,  whilst  their 
(ire  remains  a  "  pragmatical  pagan.'' 
Che  Lion's  person  is  sacred;  even  a 
*aDaway  slave  saves  life  by  touching 
'oyalty.  Presently  he  will  die,  be 
wrapped  up  in  matting,  and  placed 
litting-wise  under  his  deserted  hut,  a 
{tick  denoting  the  spot  Dogs  will 
30  slaughtered  for  the  funeral-feast, 
iod  Muigni  Ehatib  will  rule  in  his 
itesd,  and  put  to  death  all  who  dare, 
luring  the  two  months  of  mourning, 
to  travel  upon  the  king^  highway. 

Meanwhile  Sultan  Kimwere  rules 
%t  home  like  a  right  kingly  African 
king,  by  selling  his  subjects— men, 
women,  and  children,  younff  and  old, 
^ntle  and  simple,  individually,  or, 
when  need  lays  down  the  law,  by 
bmilies  and  by  villages.  Death, 
imprisonment,  and  mutilation  are 
foreign  pieces  of  state  machinery, 
and  rare.  Confiscation  and  sale  are 
indigenous  and  frequent  None  hold 
property  without  this  despot's  per- 
mission; and,  as  we  had  an  oppor- 


tunity of  seeing,  the  very  "  ministers  " 
dare  not  openly  receive  presentsi  In  a 
land  where  beads  are  small  change, 
and  sheeting  and  '^ domestics"  form 
the  highest  specie,  revenue  is  thus 
collect^  Cattle-breeders  offer  the 
first  fruits  of  flocks  and  herds:  ele- 
phant-hunters every  second  tusk ;  and 
traders  a  portion  of  their  merchan- 
dise. Cultivators  are  rated  annually 
at  ten  measures  of  graiiL  This  ac- 
counts for  the  exportation  from  Tanga 
and  Pangany  to  2janzibar,  and  even 
Arabia.  The  lion's  share  is  reserved 
for  the  roval  family ;  the  crumbs  are 
distributed  to  the  councillors  and  the 
Waengrezy. 

The  headquarter  village  of  Usum- 
bara is  Fuga,  a  heap  of  some  500  huts, 
containing,  I  was  told,  3000  souls. 
It  Is  defenceless,  acd  composed  of 
the  circular  abodes  common  from 
Harar  to  Timbuctoo.  Frameworks 
of  concentric  wattles,  wrapped  with 
plantain-leaves,  are  flastened  to  little 
uprights,  and  plastered  internally 
with  mud.  A  low  solid  door  acts 
also  as  a  window,  and  the  conical 
roof  is  supported  by  a  single  central 
tree.  A  nre-plaoe  of  stones  ip  the 
middle  distributes  smoke  as  well  4» 
heat.  In  some  homesteads  the  sem^ 
circle  farther  from  the  entrance  is 
filled  by  a  raised  framework  of  planks, 
forming  a  family  bedstead,  and  a  few 
have  over  it  a  kind  of  second  half> 
story,  like  a  magnified  bunk. 

Jhe  population  of  Usumbara  is 
abundantly  leavened  with  Arab 
blood ;  it  thrives,  to  Judge  firom  the 
lodges  capping  every  hill,  and  from 
the  children,  who  apparently  form 
more  than  the  n6rmal  fifth.  The 
snowy  heads  of  the  elders  prove  that 
we  are  still  in  the  land  of  Macrobiaioi 
Ethiopians — ^men  who  die  of  old  age  t 
The  Wasumbara,  who,  though  of 
light,  brown  colour,  are  short,  stout, 
and  plain,  file  their  teeth  to  points, 
and  brand  a  circular  beauty-spot  in 
the  mid-forehead ;  their  heads  are 
shaven,  their  feet  bare,  and,  except 
talismans  around  the  neck,  wrists,  and 
ankles,  their  only  wear  is  a  sheet  over 
the  shoulders,  and  a  n^  or  hide  round 
the  loins.  A  knife  is  stuck  in  the 
waist-cord,  and  men  walk  abroad  with 
pipe,  bow,  and  quiverless  arrows; 
The  women  are  adorned  with  charm- 
bags  ;  and  oollan  oi  white 
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now  in  fiiahion  fhroaghoat  this  re- 
gioD — from  three  to  four  poaods 
weight,  encumber  the  ehoaldera  of  a 
^'distingaished  person."  Thenr  body- 
drees  is  the  African  sheet  bound  tight- 
ly nnder  the  arms,  and  Ming  to  the 
ankles.  The  Wasombara  of  both  sexes 
are  comparatively  indostrioos.  The 
hnsband  and  children  work  in  the 
fields,  or  grease  their  cattle  when  the 
min  has  dried  np  the  dew.  Toward 
erening,  they  are  penned  in  the  yard, 
and  the  younffliogs  are  stowed  away 
within  the  hat.  Sometimee  they 
employ  themselves  in  running  down 
the  tittle  deer,  and  throwing  sticks 
at  the  gninea-fowls.  To  the  good- 
wife's  share  fall  the  labours  of  clean- 
ing the  pen,  fetching  wood  and  wa- 
ter, pounding  maize  in  a  large  tree- 
mortar,  bakmg  plantain-bread,  and 
carrying  the  baby.  Meat  is  consi- 
dered a  luxury.  The  cattle  want  the 
enlarged  udder,  that  unerring  sign  of 
bestial  civilisation.  An  Eodish  cow 
will  produce  as  much  as  hsuf-a-dozen 
of  them.  This  deficiency  of  milk  in 
pastoral  lauds  often  excites  the  tra- 
veller's wonder.  At  times  he  drinks 
it  gratis  by  pailfuls,  generally  be  can- 
not buy  a  drop>  ^  even  for  medicine." 
Neither  barbarians  nor  their  cattle 
can  attain  regularity  of  supplv,  which 
is  perhajM  the  best  test  of  reuDement. 
With  quiet  consciences  and  plenty  of 
good  tobaoco,  the  Wasumbara  are  yet 
a  moody,  melancholy  race ;  the  effect, 
probably,  of  their  cold  mountain  i>ir. 
A.  timid,  dismal,  and  ignoble  race  are 
these  "  children  of  the  mist  ;*'  as,  in- 
deed, are  for  the  most  part  those 
savages  who  have  changed  pastoral 
for  agricultural  pursuits. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  February, 
we  took  leave  of,  and  were  duly  dis- 
missed by.  Sultan  Kimwere.  The  old 
man,  however,  was  mortified  that  our 
rambles  had  not  pit)duced  a  plant  of 
sovereign  virtue  against  the  fast  evil 
of  life.  He  had  long  expected  a  white 
mganga,  and  now  two  had  visited 
him,  to  depart  without  even  a  trial ! 
I  felt  sad  to  see  the  wietfol  lingering 
look  with  which  he  accompanied 
*' kuahery  "—farewell !  But  his  case 
was  far  beyond  my  skill. 

With  infinite  trouble  we  set  out  at 
7  A.ir.  on  the  next  day.  The  three 
porters  whom  we  had  engaged,  char- 
acteristically futile,  had   run   away 


withont  even  daimiog  their  him 
None  of  Sultan  Kimwere's  men  dmd 
to  foce  the  terrible  Wazegura.  Tk 
Beloohies  had  gorged  themsdvn  fast 
with  beef;  and  l£e  hide,  the  honi, 
and  coUops  of  the  raw  meat  wm 
added  to  the  slaves'  loads.  We  de> 
soended  the  hills  in  a  Scotdi  niit 
and  drizzle,  veiling  every  object  froa 
view.  It  deepened  into  a  laige^iw- 
ped  shower  upon  tiie  fetad  low-hakik 
That  night  we  slept  at  Pasnoga;  tk 
next  at  Msiky  Mgura  ;  and  the  tliiid. 
alber  marching  seveDteen  miles— on 
greatest  distance — at  Kohoday.  Tk 
mceless  Momba  received  ns  sconflf. 
We  had  neither  caps  nor  moBB^ 
consequently  the  village  boat  renuD* 
ed  under  its  cadjan  cover,  and  k 
were  punted  over  by  a  dave  oo  i 
bundle  of  coco  fironds,  to  the  isoB- 
nent  peril  of  our  chronometers. 

We  now  resolved  to  skirt  the  rim 
downwards,  and  to  ascertain  the  trstk 
concerning  its  Eolls  and  B^ida.  At 
dawn,  Wafira  came  from  our  ptitj, 
who  had  halted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  and  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  to  march ;  yet  9  a.m.  ps» 
ed  by  before  the  ragged  line  began  in 
stretch  over  the  plain.  Oar  Bebdsa 
declared  the  rate  of  marching  exo» 
sive;  and  Hamdao,  who  perBoidfied 
*'  Master  Shoetie,  the  great  traTelfer," 
averred  that  he  had  twice  visited  the 
Lakes,  but  had  never  seen  such  hiri- 
ships  in  his  dreams. 

Our  route  lay  along    the  aOaviy 

Slain  before  travelled  over.  lostoi 
owever,  of  turning  towards  the  red 
waste,  we  pursued  the  river's  kA 
bank,  and  presently  entered  familitf 
land  —  broken  ground,  rough  witb 
stones  and  thorns.  Wazira  dedand 
bis  life  forfnted  if  eeen  by  a  Utegm 
With  some  toil,  however,  we  ooaxd 
him  into  courage,  and  joined  on  the 
way  a  small  party  bound  for  Pu- 
gany.  At  1  pjic  we  halted  to  batfae 
and  drink,  as  it  would  be  some  time 
before  we  should  again  sight  the 
winding  stream.  During  the  sCora 
of  thunder  and  lightning  winch  » 
sued,  I  observed  that  our  saw 
companions,  like  the  Thraoiaos  of  cM 
Herodotus^  and  the  Bheeb  and  Cool- 
ies of  modem  India,  shot  their  iroe- 
tipped  arrows  in  the  air.  Sock,  po" 
haps,  is  the  primitive  paraiomtirrt, 
preserved  traditionally  from  ag«^  loof 
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brgotten  by  man,  when  Franklin 
Wight  him  to  disarm  the  artillery  of 
leaven.  Throagh  rain  and  sleet  and 
mmbiog  wind,  we  threaded  by  a 
^oalrpath  the  dripping  jangle,  and 
ibont  4  F.M.  fonnd  oursdyes  opposite 
Slizanga,  a  krge  Wazegnra  Tillage 
m  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
nhabitants  crossed  over  thehr  bridge 
ivith  muskets  and  bows,  and  equat- 
ed down  to  feast  their  eyes.  All, 
loweTer,  were  dvil,  and  readily 
;haoged  cocos  for  tobacco.  Here  the 
Pangany  is  a  strong  stream,  flowing 
'apidly  through  a  rocky  trough,  be* 
ween  high  curtains  of  trees  and  nn- 
ierwood.  On  both  sides  tiie  hillv 
'Dots  of  Mount  Tongway  approa^ 
he  bed,  leaving  narrow  ledges^  slip- 
pery with  ooze  and  mire,  oyergrown 
yith  sedge  and  spear^grass,  and 
iprinkled  with  troublesome  thorn* 
rees.  From  Eizanga,  we  followed 
lie  river  by  a  vile  footpath.  The  air 
ivaa  dank  and  oppressive ;  the  clouds 
teemed  to  settle  upon  earth,  and  the 
lecayed  vegetation  exhaled  a  feverish 
etor.  As  we  advanced,  the  roar  of 
he  swollen  stream  told  of  rapids, 
yhilst  an  occasional  riimpse  through 
ts  green  veil  showed  a  reefous  smv 
'ace,  flecked  with  white  froth.  Heavy 
linibi  purpled  the  western  skies,  and 
ye  began  to  inquire  of  Wazira  who* 
her  a  village  was  at  hand. 

About  sunset,  after  marchinff 
Ifteen  miles,  we  suddenly  saw  tau 
tocos — in  these  lands  the  "  traveller's 
oy" — ^waving  their  feathery  heads 
Lgainst  the  blue  eastern  firmament 
Presently  crossing  a  branch  of  the 
iver  by  a  long  bridge,  made  rickettv 
or  ready  defence,  we  entered,  with 
i  flock  of  homeward-bound  goats, 
<]izungo,  an  island  settlement  of 
^az^ura.  The  headmen,  assem- 
>ling,  received  us  with  some  cere- 
Dony ;  introduced  us  into  an  emptied 
lat;  and,  placiog  cartels  upon  the 
pround  outside,  sat  down,  ringed  by  a 
ioisy  crowd  for  the  customary  pala- 
ver. This  villag|e,  being  upon  the 
confines  of  civilisation,  and  excited 
>y  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  sug- 
^ted  treachery  to  experienced  tra- 
'ellers.  My  companion  and  I  fired 
^ur  revolvers  into  trees,  and  carefully 
eloaded  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  sensation  was  such  that  we 
eized    the   opportunity   of   offering 


mon^  for  rice  aii4  ghee.  Ko  pro- 
vision, however,  was  proouram. 
Our  escort  went  to  bed  supper^ 
less  J  Hamdan  cursing  this  ^  Safer 
kh&is" — Anglice,  rotten  joiv  ney ; 
Bahmat  beweening  his  twisted  moa- 
taches;  and  Snaaban  smoking  like 
the  chimn^  of  a  Hammam.  Murad 
All  had  remained  at  Msiky  Mguni 
to  purchase  a  slave  without  our 
knowledge.  A  novice  in  such  mat- 
ters, he  n^Iected  to  tie  the  man^ 
thumb,  and  had  the  exquisite  misery 
to  see,  in  the  evening  after  the  sal^ 
his  doUars  bolting  at  a  pace  that 
baffled  pursuit  We  should  have 
fared  meagrely  had  not  one  of  the 
dders  brought,  after  dark,  a  handfiil 
of  red  rice  and  an  aeed  hen.  This 
provant  was  easily  despatched  by 
three  hungry  men,  of  whom  one  was 
a  Portuguese  cook.  We  then  placed 
our  weapons  handy,  and  were  soon 
lulled  to  sleep,  despite  smoke,  wet 
beds,  and  other  plagues,  b^  the  blus- 
tering wind  and  the  continnous  pat* 
tering  of  rain. 

At  sunrise  on  Friday,  the  20th 
February,  we  were  aroused  by  the 
guide ;  and,  after  various  delays,  found 
ourselves  on  the  road  about  7  a.h. 
This  day  was  the  reflection  of  the 
last  march.  Hills  still  girt  the  river, 
with  black  soil  in  the  lower,  and  red 
day  in  the  upper,  levels.  The  path 
was  a  mere  line,  foot-worn  through 
thickety  torrent  -  beds,  thorny  jun- 
gles, and  tall  grasses.  At  9  a-M. 
we  stood  upon  a  distant  eminence 
to  admire  the  Falls  of  the  Pangany 
River.  Here  the  stream,  emerging 
from  a  dense  dark  growth  of  tropiau 
forest,  hurls  itself  in  three  nnge 
sheets,  fringed  with  flashing  fbam, 
down  a  rugged  wall  of  brown  rock* 
Half-way  the  fell  is  broken  by  a 
ledge,  whence  a  second  leap  precipi- 
tates the  waters  into  the  mist-veiled 
basin  of  stone  below.  These  cas* 
cades  must  be  grand  during  the 
monsoon,  when  the  river,  forming  a 
single  horse-shoe,  acquires  a  volume 
and  momentum  sufiioient  to  dear 
the  step  which  divides  the  shrunken 
stream.  Of  all  natural  objects,  the 
cataract  most  requires  that  first 
element  of  sublimity — size.    Yet, 


it  was,  this  fell,  with  the  white  spray 
and  bright  mist,  set  off  by  black 
jungle,  and  a  framework  of  slaty  ndn- 
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doad,  ibnxied  a  pietofe  snfficieiitly 
eflbotiT^  to  snrpriBe  us. 

Ab  i?e  journeyed  onwards,  the  heat 
became  intense.  The  nimbi  hogged 
the  monntain-topSb  There  it  was 
winter;  bat  the  son,  whoee  beam« 
shot  stingingly  through  translacent 
air,  parched  the  snmmer  plains.  At 
10  A.M.  onr  Belochies,  dean  worn  oat 
by  famine  and  fatigne,  threw  them- 
BttTes  apon  the  bank  of  a  broad  and 
deep  ravine,  in  whose  sedgy  bed  a 
Ktde  water  still  linffered.  Wfld 
bees  had  bailt  apon  tne  trees,  bat 
none  eoarted  the  fate  of  plandering 
bears.  The  jangle  was  ricn  in  Aba 
JahPs  melon,  tne  coloornth;  and 
the  slaves  gnawed  the  dried  cala- 
bash pith.  Half  an  hoar's  rest,  a 
coconat  each, a  pipe, and,  above  all 
things,  the  tpes  finis^  restored  their 
▼igoar.  We  resamed  oar  march 
over  a  rolling  waste  of  green,  en* 
livened  by  occasional  glimpees  of  the 
river,  whose  very  aspect  cooled  the 
gazer.  YiUages  became  flrec[aent  as 
we  advanced,  &r  distancug  oar 
Belochies.  At  3  p.m.,  after  march- 
ing fourteen  miles,  we  sighted  the 
snake-fence  and  the  pent-hooses  of 
friendly  Ghogrway. 

The  jemaidar  and  his  garrison  re- 
ceived as  with  all  the  honours  of  tra- 
vel, and  admired  our  speedy  return 
from  Faga.  As  at  Harar,  a  visitor 
can  never  calculate  upon  prompt 
dismissal  We  were  too  strong  for 
force,  but  Saltan  Kimwere  has  de- 
tained Arab  and  other  strangers  for 
a  fort-night  before  his  Mganga  fixed 
a  fit  time  for  audience.  Moreover, 
these  walking  journeys  are  danger- 
ous in  one  point :  the  least  accident 
disables  a  party,  and  accidents  will 
happen  to  the  best-regulated  expe- 
ditions. 

Oar  feet  were  cat  by  boots  and 
shoes,  and  we  had  lost  **  leather"  by 
chafing  and  sunburns.  A  few  days' 
rest  removed  these  inconveniences. 
Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  Pangany, 
where  Said  bin  Salim,  who  had 
watched  his  charge  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  shepherd's  dog,  received  us  with 
joyous  demonstrations.  The  Porta- 
guese  boy,  our  companion,  had   es- 


caped with  a  few  sick , 

and  we  found  his  tot^rkt  te  fna 
Pangany  fever.  Afw  speodiog  i 
day  upon  the  coast,  we  letnned, 
provided  with  mimitira*  it  }m^ 
and  other  necessaries,  to  Giiogffij, 
and  settled  dd  scores  with  «v 
escort*  Then,  as  the  venel  io 
which  we  were  to  cruise  soathwol 
was  not  expected  ftt>m  Zaazibtf  til 
the  let  March,  and  we  had  a  veek 
to  spare,  it  was  resolved  to  tiy  ikl 
with  Behemoth. 

The  hippopotanraa,  called  bj  the 
Sawahilis  '<  kiboko,"  and  by  the  Arils 
<"  bakar  d  khor,"  or  the  creek-lnllod. 
resembles  a  mammoHi  pig  litb 
equine  head,  rather  than  hofse  a 
oow.  /  He  loves  the  rifm  aid 
inlets  where  fresh- water  mingkB  vitb 
the  briny  tide.  At  dawn,  letnf 
from  land,  he  takes  shelter  in  tk 
deep  pools,  succeeding  one  anotkr 
chaplet-wise  in  the  streams.  Sooe 
such  place  is  termed  by  the  mtim 
his  *'  house."  This,  in  the  prens 
of  man,  he  will  not  leave,  fearing  w 
expose  his  person  while  paBsii^  orer 
ihe  dividing  sand-ridges.  When  n^ 
disturbed,  he  may  be  seen  plnngio; 

aoise-like  against  the  stream,  a 
ing  in  shallow  water,  aad  npa 
the  soft  miry  bank,  or  cooling  Ua 
self  under  the  dense  mangim 
singly  and  in  groups,  with  his  baij 
box-head  restmg  upon  a  \Mi 
broad  stem.  I  have  come  apon  kis 
in  these  positions  within  agbt  i 
tunber-boate,  and  women  and  cU^ 
dren  will  bathe  but  a  few  yardBfros 
his  haunts.  Dosing  by  day,  at  oigkt 
he  wriggles  up  one  of  the  nanynni 
on  the  river  side,  and  wanders  firto 
grace  upon  fet   rich  gran  ad  it 

flunder  pUmtationa  of  thdr  gnia. 
le  is  easily  killed  by  the  pony  anov 
on  Urra,  firma ;  in  the  water  ht  t 
difficult  to  shoot,  and  scarcely  p» 
sible  to  bag.    He  exposes  oolj  ^ 

2es  above  the  surfece,  aod  atei 
ot,  will  raise  for  houn  DOtUngbit 
a  nostril,  slipping  down  the  woaa^ 
he  sights  the  enemy.  BeoeiT»g> 
deathblow,  he  clinga  to  tbe  bottoa 
and  reappears  only  when  ^*"Jf 
by  incipient  decomposition;  WltooBt 


♦  The  jemadar,  in  oonsidoration  of  the  two  slaves,  received  twenty  ^'^^^J* 
hard-working  portion  of  our  Belochies  five ;  and  the  drones— old  ShaabmanaW 
lady-like  Rhamat— respectively  four  and  three. 
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oootB  mAcibmg  the  plaoe^  the  bod^ 
rill  rarely  be  found.  According  to 
beee  Afincana,  the  amaUest  wound 
troves  eventually  fiital :  the  water 
titers  it,  and  the  animal  cannot  leave 
he  stream  to  feed.  The  people  (^ 
tiafijah  secure  him,  I  am  told,  bj 
slanting  a  sharp  gag  upright  in  his 
aws  opened  wide  for  attack.  The 
ame  tale  is  told  concerning  the 
latives  of  Kalr^lie  and  their  lions. 
Che  cow  is  timid  unless  driven  be<- 
^ond  endurance,  or  her  calf  be 
rounded.  The  bulls  are  more  pugnar 
dous,  especially  the  black  old  rogues 
vho,  separating  from  the  herd,  live 
n  solitary  dudgeon.  By  such  a  one 
Jie  great  King  Irenes  probably  met 
lis  death,  and  the  Abyssinians  stUl 
oae  many  a  jdfe.  Oaptain  Owen's 
>ffiaer8,  when  ascending  streams,  saw 
;heir  boats  torn  by  behemoth's  hard 
;a8ks ;  and  in  the  Pangany,  one  *^  Sul- 
An  Momba,"  a  tyrant  thus  dubbed 
yj  the  Belochies  in  honour  of  their 
lieod  the  Kohoday  chief,  delighted 
x>  upset  canoes,  and  was  once  guilty 
>f  breaking  a  man's  1^. 

Behold  us  now,  O  brother  in  St 
Subert,  dropping  down  the  stream 
D  a ''  monoxyle,"  some  forty  feet  long, 
it  early  dawn  when  wild  beasts  are 
xunest  The  jemadar  and  his  brother, 
doaked  in  scarlet,  and  armed  with 
lieir  slow  matchlocks,  sit  on  the 
Item ;  the  polers,  directed  by  our  new 
voodman,  Seedy  Bombay,  occupy  the 
sentre,  and  we  take  our  station  m  the 
>ow8.  Our  battery  consists  of  a  shot 
^n  for  experiments,  a  Oolt's  rifle,  and 
^wo  "  smashers,"  each  carrying  a  four- 
3unc6  ball  of  hardened  lead.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  herds,  whose  crests,  flank- 
ed with  small  pointed  ears,  dot  the 
mirrory  surface,  our  boatmen  indulge 
in  such  vituperations  as  "  Mana 
mariral "  0  bi^  belly  l—and  *< Har 
namkial  "  0  tailless  onel  In  angry 
curiosity  the  brutes  raise  their 
heads,  and  expose  their  arched  necks, 
shiny  with  trickling  rUls.  My  com- 
panion, a  man  of  speculative  turn, 
experiments  upon  the  nearest  optics 
with  two  barrels  of  grape  and  B. 
shot.  The  eyes,  however,  are  oblique, 
the  cbarffe  scatters^  and  the  brute, 
unhurt,  sups  down  like  a  seal  This 
will  make  the  herd  wary.  Vexed  by 
the  poor  result  of  o<ir  trial,  we  pole 
up  the  rippling  and  swirling  surface, 


that  proves  the  enen^  to  be  swim- 
ming under  water  towards  the  further 
end  of  the  pool.  After  a  weary  time 
he  must  rise  and  breathe.  Our  guns 
are  at  our  shoulders.  As  the  smooth 
water  undulates,  swells,  and  breaches 
a  way  for  the  large  black  head,  eight 
ounces  of  lead  fly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  a  splash— a  struggle ; 
the  surface  foams,  and  behemotli, 
with  mouth  bleeding  like  a  gutter- 
^pout,  rears,  and  plunges  above  the 
stream.  Wounded  near  the  cerebellum, 
he  cannot  swim  straight  The  Belo- 
chies are  excited;  Bombay  punches 
on  the  boatmen,  who  complain  that 
a  dollar  a-day  does  not  justify  their 
fitciog  death.  As  the  game  rises, 
matchlocks  bang.  Presently  the 
jemadar,  wasting  three  balls— a  seri- 
ous consideration  with  your  Oriental 
— ^retires  from  the  field,  as  we  knew 
he  would,  recommending  the  hippo- 
potamus to  us.  At  last  a  wup  de 
grace  speeds  through  the  ear;  the 
brute  sinks,  gore  dyes  the  surface 
purple,  and  bright  bubbles  seethe 
up  from  the  bottom.  Hippo  is 
dead.  We  wait  patiently  for  his  re* 
appearance,  but  he  appears  not  At 
lei^rth,  by  peculiar  good  luck,  Bom- 
bay's sharp  eye  detects  an  object  some 
hundred  yaras  down  stream.  We 
make  for  it,  and  find  our  bag  brought 
up  in  a  diallow  by  a  spit  of  sand,  and 
already  in  process  of  being  ogled  by  a 
large  fish-hawk.  The  hawk  suffers  the 
penalty  of  impudenceL  We  tow  our 
defunct  to  the  bank,  and  deliver  it  to 
COTtain  savages,  whose  mouths  water 
with  the  prospect  of  hippopotamus 
beefl  At  sundown  they  will  bring 
to  us  the  tusks  and  head  picked  clean, 
as  a  whistle  is  said  to  be. 

The  herd  will  no  longer  rise ;  they 
fear  this  hulking  craft;  we' must  ti^ 
some  "  artful  dodge."  S ,  accom- 
panied by  Bombay,  who  strips  to 
paddle  in  token  of  hot  work  enected, 
enters  into  a  small  canoe,  ties  iast  his 
8hooting-tackl9  in  case  of  an  upset, 
and,  whilst  I  ^occupy  one  end  of  the 
house^  makes  for  the  other.  When- 
ever a  head  appears  an  inch  above 
water,  a  heavy  bullet  ^  puds  "  into  or 
near  it;  crimson  patches  adorn  the 
stream ;  some  die  and  disappear,  others 
plunge  in  crippled  state,  and  otberei 
disabled  from  diving  by  holes  driiled 
through  their  nosesi  splash  and  scurry 
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aMome  the  milder  intermitteDt  type, 
aod  Id  some  IndianB  have  recamd 
regularly  throagh  the  year.  lo  do 
ease,  however,  does  the  apparent 
severity  of  the  fever  justify  the  de- 
jectaoD  and  debility  of  the  oonvales- 
oenca  For  dx  weeks,  reoovery  is 
imperfect;  the  liver  acts  with  an- 
nsaai  energy,  the  stomach  is  liable  to 
severe  indigestion,  the  body  is  lean, 
and  the  strength  well-nigh  pros- 
trated. At  such  times  change  of  air 
is  the  best  of  restoratives;  removal 
even  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  or  to 
the  neighbouring  house,  has  been 
found  more  beneficial  than  all  the 
tonics  and  the  preventives  in  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

In  men  of  stronff  nervous  diathesis 
the  fever  leaves  ui^ht  consequences, 
in  the  shape  of  white  hair,  boils,  or 
bad  toothaches.  Others  suffer  se- 
verely from  its  secondaries,  which 
are  either  visceral  or  cerebal.  Some 
lose  memory,  others  virility,  others 
the  use  of  a  limb;  many  become 
deaf  or  dim-sighted ;  and  not  a  few, 
tormented  by  hepatitis,  dysentery, 
constipation,  and  similar  disease, 
never  completely  recover  health.  The 
Arabs  born  npon  the  island,  and  the 
Banyans,  rar^y  suffer  severely  dur- 
ing the  fever,  but  many  are  laid  up 
by  its  consequent  *'  nazleli,"  or  "  de- 
fluxion  of  hamoors.*'  Some  Indian 
Moslems,  have  fled  the  country,  be- 
lieving themselves  bewitched.  Many 
European  residents  at  Zanzibar  have 
never  been  attacked;  but  upon  the 
coast,  the  experience  of  Captain 
Owen's  survey,  of  the  Mombas  Mis- 
sion, and  of  our  numerous  craisers, 
proves  that  no  European  can  undergo 
exposure  and  foUgue,  which  promote 
the  overflow  of  bile,  without  nnder^ 
going  the  **  seasoning."  It  has,  how- 
ever, one  advantage— those  who  pass 
the  ordeal  are  acclimatised;  even 
after  a  year's  absence  in  Europe,  they 
return  to  the  tropics  with  little  dan- 
ger. The  traveUer  is  always  advised 
to  undergo  his  seasoning  upon  the 
coast  before  marching  into  the  inte- 
rior; but  after  reoovery  he  must  not 
await  a  second  attack,  otherwise  he 
will  expend,  in  preparation,  the 
strength  and  bottom  required  for 
the  execution  of  his  journey.  Of 
our  party  the  Portuguese  boy,  who 
escaped  at  Pangany,  came  in  for  his 


turn  at  Zansibar.     Tte   oOer  ki 
ever  since  had  light  rebpses;  aad  ■ 
a  proof  that  the  negro  wjoya  no  m 
munity.   Seedy   Bombay  is   at  tin 
moment  (8th  Jane)  voBaeing  aeyeidj. 
We  passed  no  bap^  time  ia  the 
upper    story  of   the   Wall   Meriko'i 
house.    Luckily  for  us,  liowew,  Ik 
master    was    absent    at     ZaadrlMr. 
The  jemadar,  seeii^    that  he  osalj 
do  nothiog,  took  leave,  ommmtciB; 
us  to  Allah  and  Said  bin  Salim.   Tk 
Banyans    intended    great     exvfi^; 
they  would  sit  with  us    for   ban. 
asking,  like  Orientals,  the  sslfiesl  a 
questions,  and   thinking  irithal  tbi 
they  were   **  doing    the    agreeaUe.* 
Bepose  was    out    of    the    qiKstiaa. 
During  the  day,  flies  and  gnats  mdM 
another'  sting   to  the    mortlfiGatkai 
of  fever.    At  night,  rats  nibbled  ■£ 
our  feet,  mosquitoes  sang  their  soar 
of  triumph,  and  a   torturing  thsK 
made   the   terrible  sleepleasDen  pi 
more  terrible.    Our  minds  were  b»- 
bidlv  flxed  upon  one  point — the  i 
al  of  our  vessel ;  we  had  no  otherc 
pation  but  to  rise  and  gvse,  and  a- 
change  regrets  as  a  sail  hove  in  agfai 
drew  near,  and  passed  by.    We  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  uilore  oo  the 
part  of   our  thoughtful   friend,  who 
nad  written  to  promise  na  a  *'  Batte- 
la*'  on  the  1st  of  March.     But «« 
doubted  the  posmbility  of  a  Sawa^ 
or  an  Arab  doing  anything  in  proper 
time.    The  vessel  had  been  sent  fnm 
Zanzibar  before  the  end  of  Februaiy. 
The  rascals  who  manned  faer»  ba^ 
men  of  Tumbatn,  could  not  pass  tfadr 
homes  un^isited ;  they  wnsted  a  pre- 
cious week,  and  did  not  make  Paa> 
ly  till  the   evening   of    the   5tk 


gany  to 
March. 


After  sundry  bitter  diaappoBit- 
ments,  we  had  actually  hired  a  Bmk 
yan*8  boat  that  had  newly  aaivcd 
when  the  expected  craft  ran  into  tfee 
river.  Not  a  moment  was  to  he  kst 
Said  bin  Salim,  who  had  been  a  kiod 
nurse,  superintended  the  embarka- 
tion of  our  property.  My  compaono, 
less  severely  treated,  was  able  to  walk 
to  the  shore;  but  I — alas,  for  mai^ 
nessl-— was  obliged  to  be  sopported 
like  a  bedridden  old  woman.  Tbe 
worst  part  of  the  process  was  the 
presence  of  a  crowd.  The  Aiabe 
were  civil,  and  bade  a  kindly  to 
well.    The  Sawahili,  however,  audibly 
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ontrasted  the  present  with  the  past, 
nd  drew  dedeoorons  codcIumobb 
rom  the  cbwQge  which  a  few  days 
lad  worked  in  the  man  who  bore  a  24 
b.  gDD — my  pet  4^aoce. 

All  thoDgbtB  of  craisiDg  along  the 
outbern  ooaet  were  at  an  end.  Col- 
mel  Hamerton  had  warned  ns  not  to 
lespise  bilious  remittents ;  and  evi- 
lentlv  we  should  not  have  been 
nstined  in  neglecting  his  caution  to 


return  whenever  seized  by  eiekneeff. 
With  the  dawn  of  Friday,  the  6th 
March,  we  ordered  the  men  to  up 
sail :  we  stood  over  for  Zanzibar 
with  a  fine  fresh  breeze,  and  early  in 
the  afternoon  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  within  the  pale  of  Eastern  civil- 
isation. Leo  gratiaai  our  excellent 
friend  at  once  sent  us  to  bed — whence, 
gentle  reader,  we  have  the  honour  to 
make  the  reverential  salam. 


THE  POORBKAH  MUTIKY  :    THE  PUNJAB. 

NO.  m.* 


**  Ready,  ay*  leady.* 


Oftbit  has  it  been  said  of  Indian 
civilians,  that  they  very  seldom  judge 
rightly  of  military  difficulties;  and 
many  a  page  of  Indian  history,  with 
its  record  of  the  ^  exploits  of  politi- 
cals," has  furnished  a  painftd  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  this  saying. 
Tet  this  mutiny  has  brought  out 
some  bright  exceptions :  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  energetic  prudent 
firmness  at  Lahore  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  scarcely  second  was  it  to 
that  dispUyed  by  the  Chief  Commia- 
sioner  himself. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  bad  only 
reached  Bawul  Pindee  a  flew  hours, 
when  a  telegraphic  message  came 
from  UmbalEi— **  News  from  Delhi 
v^  bad ;  blood  shed  ^  cantonments 
in  state  of  siege."  With  the  follow- 
ing day  came  the  further  tidings 
of  the  Meerut  disaster,  obtained  by 
a  *ru7mer  through  Sahamnpore — 
**  News  just  come  from  Meerut : 
native  regiments  all  mutinied ; 
several  lives  lost ;  European  troops 
defending  barracks ;  telegraphic  wire 
cut ;  all  communication  with  Delhi 
stopped."  The  crisis,  then,  had  ar- 
rived I  From  daily  intimation  of 
passing  events  in  all  the  Punjab 
stations.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  result 
In  the  many  acts  of  insubordination 
in  Bengal  and  the  North-west,  and  in 
the  too  frequent  ngns  of  disafiection 
in  the  Punjab  itself,  he  heard  the 
omianuB   mntteriogs  of  the  coming 


storm,  and  saw  <*  the  first  of  a  thunder- 
shower  ;"  and  when  the  thunder 
pealed  around  him,  he  stood  calm, 
collected,  and  i)Tepared  to  face  the 
danger — strong  in  his  own  resources, 
but  stronger  still  in  the  power  that  is 
from  above. 

Carefully  and  anxiously  had  he 
Vead  the  past;  he  could  the  better 
comprehend  the  present,  and  foresee 
the  probable  future  of  this  mutin;^. 
The  danger  of  the  Punjab  was  immi- 
nent ;  its  chief  hope,  under  Heaven, 
lying  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Mohammedans 
around.  To  insure  these,  a  brave 
fearless  course,  indicative  of  self-oou- 
fidenoe  and  strength,  was  the  only 
safe  one  ;  any  sign  of  fear  or  mis- 
giving, any  timid  counsels  or  timorous 
measures,  would  have  been  fatal. 
In  this  spirit,  prompt,  ready,  and 
hopeful,  the  Chief  Commissioner  en- 
tered on  the  task ;  and  right  ably  was 
he  seconded  on  every  side. 

Each  message  as  it  reached  him 
had  been  ^  flawed"  on  to  Peshawar. 
By  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  worst 
was  i^rivately  known  or  conjectured 
by  the  authorities  there ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  disarming  of  the  troops  at 
Lahore  been  effected  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  when  the  telegraph  car- 
ried the  tidings  to  the  frontier.  A 
"  council  of  war"  was  at  once  assent 
bled  under  General  Beid,  command- 
ing the  division.  Colonel  Sydn^ 
Cotton,  the  Brigadier  ;    Colonel  H. 


*  Ck>ntinued  firom  our  February  Ko. 
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Theo  came  a  shorfc  lull.  But 
ano&er  storm  was  gathering  the 
while,  which  threatened  to  iDvoire  the 
whoto  country  in  as  dire  destmotlon 
as  that  wbtch  had  already  been  so 
providentially  averted.  Peshawnr 
itself  was  the  point  of  danger  now. 
The  force  here  was  numerically 
larser  than  that  of  any  other  station 
in  India.  Here  were  two  European 
regiments,  her  Majesfy's  70th  and 
87th  Foot,  two  troops  of  horse- 
artillery,  two  field -batteries,  with 
three  reserve  companies  of  ibot- 
artiUery-^Bcaroely  less  than  3000  Ea- 
ropean  soldiers  ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  five  regiments  of 
native  infantry  (the  2l8t,  24th,  27th, 
Slst,  and  *  64th),  and  one  of  regular 
light  cavalry  (the  5th)  ;  in  all  above 
4000,  of  whom  it  was  not  known  if 
a  man  could  .  be  trusted.  Besides 
these   were    two    regiments    of    ir- 


regular cavaby,  the  7th  and  18th, 
with  200  Mooltanee  Horse,  and 
Oaptaio  Brougham's  mountain-train 
(called  in  from  Nowshera),  making 
altogether  about  2000,  of  whose 
loyalty  considerable  hope  was  en- 
tertained :  indeed,  it  was  then  be- 
lieved that  all  the  irregulars  f  would 
probably  be  found  faithful,  and 
**  cover  themselves  with  glory." 

This  combined  f(^oe  was  ample 
for  all  ordinary  circumstances;  it 
could  at  any  time  spare  a  detach- 
ment sufficient  to  bring  to  order  any 
refractory  neip;hbouring  tribes,  witlih 
out  at  all  risking  its  own  safety  ;  or, 
had  need  required,  it  could  with  its 
united  strength  have  held  the  Khyber 
Pass  against  any  army  that  Oabul. 
Persia,  and  Russia  combined,  could 
send  against  it  But  now  it  was 
felt  that  the  strength  of  the  Pesha- 
wnr force  was  to  be  tested  against 
itself.  Here  were  3000  Europeans, 
with  about  2000  Irr^lars  of  all 
arms  that  might  be  relira  on,  a^inst 
4000  Sepoys,  who,  it  was  behoved, 


were  ready,  to  a  man,  to  riee.  Asto 
the  issue  between  these  two  paile 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  pnmdad 
none  others  joined  in  the  itn^e. 
But  there  was  the  city  of  Pes^c 
with  itB  100,000  inbabitantB,  nt  t 
couple  of  miles  from  the  cHloa- 
ment ;  and  though  the  vast  vsngti 
of  race  and  creed  prevented  icj 
general  combination  in  times  of  peset 
yet  a  thirst  for  plunder  woald  at  i 
moment  call  up  hundreds  (rf  tuSseb, 
who  would  flock  into  eaatoum!^ 
and  side  witli  tiie  SqKirys  if  f^ 
rose.  Then,  again,  the  whole  Bne  «f 
hills  beyond  swarmed  with  a  le^^ 
warlike  population,  of  whooi  tb 
four  nearest  tribes,  the  Affieedn. 
Mohmunds,  Eotofsaies,  and  Elal- 
tucks,  could  at  a  few  hoBrsT  aotiei 
have  mustered  above  70,000  azari 
men;  and  although  thi^  had  ef 
late  been  more  ready  to  tue  seniee 
in  the  regiments  of  the  Panjab  In» 
gular  Force,  and  at  a  reoeot  call  6n 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  thnn^h  Od- 
onel  Nicholson,  were  now  flodsv 
in  and  enlisting  with  great  zeal,  sti 
it  was  felt  that  they  only  needed 
to  see  our  own  sepoys  onee  gain  t 
mastery,  however  temporary,  or  cteb 
to  see  them  holding  our  Earapeu 
force  at  bay,  and  all  their  rrval  koA 
and  international  jealousiea  wosU 
have  been  suspended,  and  under  tfae 
one  cry  of  religion  their  Moske 
fitnaticism  and  their  long^snppmetf 
hatred  of  the  Feringbee,  whom  Ik^ 
feared  as  well  as  hated,  would  hsw 
brought  them  down  from  their  mdos- 
tain  fastnesses,  and  no  power  ef  can 
then  at  command  could  have  wftb- 
stood  them. 

All  this  was  felt,  and  hy  nose 
more  deeply  than  by  Colonel  Herbot 
Edwardes — the  experienoe  of  whose 
younger  days  at  Bunnoo  and  hcfim 
Mooltan  had  given  a  wisdom  to  la 
maturer  years  at  Peshawur— and  bj 
Colonel  Nicholson,  his  aseistan^  asd 


*  Tho  64th  Natiye  Infantry  had  already  been  temporarily  provided  fer,  by  bei!^ 
sent  out  to  the  two  forts  at  Michnee  and  Shubkudder. 

f  As  such  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  "irregulars,*'  the  reader  wiH  isA 
the  narrative  more  intelligible  if  he  bears  in  mind  th^  there  were  th^  eightien 
regiments  of  irr^rular  cavaliy,  and  that  quite  independent  of  tiiesa  then  vrm 
the  "  PoDJab  Lregular  Force,"  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  cavahy  ud  ax) 
of  infantiy  (these  are  always  ^distinguiahed  as  the  Punjab  JrregularSt  with  fcor 
regimenls  of  JSH^  inikntry,  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  SilOis.) 
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caroely  inferior  to  him  in  ezperieoee 
od  energr,  who  was  alternately  the 
error  and  the  idol  of  thoee  savage 
DoantaineerB.  They  knew  the  dan- 
ger ;  and  with  the  brave  and  ready 
jolonel  Sydney  Ootton  at  the  head 
)f  the  brigade,  they  were  enabled  to 
kvert  it 

Nor  mnst  we  omit  to  notice  another 
onroe  of  danger  to  Feahawar  at  that 
aoment.  Dost  Mahomed  etill  lin- 
gered near  Jelallabad  ;  and  his  ante- 
«dent8  scarcely  lead  to  the  belief 
hat  he  would  have  scmpled  to  use 
tgainst  ns  the  very  arms  and  money 
le  had  so  few  weeks  before  received 
rom  OS  to  carry  on  his  war  with 
Persia.  At  sach  a  time  the  Khyber 
Pass  would  have  presented  no  ob- 
itade  to  his  progress,  and  he  might 
lave  recovered  Peflhawur  almost 
vithout  a  struggle,  and  thus  have 
?on  back  the  province  which  had 
>een  the  glory  of  the  old  Donranee 
Empire,  the  loss  of  which  had  ever 
>eeD  a  national  grief  and  reproach. 

The  importance  and  value  attached 
o  the  safety  of  Peshawur  at  that 
crisis,  in  the  native  mind,  cannot  be 
)etter  illustrated  than  by  the  follow- 
ng  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  writer  can  vouch :  It  was  the 
niddie  of  June.  The  Movable  Co* 
amn  was  at  Umritsar.  News  had 
»>me  in  that  General  Wildon,  after 
lis  two  glorious  victories  on  the  Hin- 
loD,  had  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Jmballa  troops,  and  that  the  united 
brces  had  driven  the  rebels  out  of 
heir  intrenched  position  at  Bodlee 
lA  Seru,  and  carried  the  heights 
?hich  commanded  the  city  of  .Delhi. 
That  verv  morning,  one  of  the  most 
nflaential  of  the  Sikh  sirdars  was 
)aying  his  usual  visit  of  courtesy  to 
k  civilian  of  the  station.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  latest 
lews  from  camp  were  exultingly 
uentioned,  when  the  Sikh,  seeming 
X)  pay  little  heed  to  what  was  ge- 
lerally  received  with  so  much  joy, 
isked,  **  What  news  from  Peshawur  f " 
'Excellent;  all  quiet  there," he  was 
old.  "  That)"  sud  he, ''  is  the  best 
lewB  you  can  give  me."  "Why  do 
fou  lUways  ask  so  anxiously  abodt 
Peshawur?"  the  civilian  said.    The 


drdar  did  not  at  once  reply,,  bntt 
with  mooh  significance  of  manner, 
took  up  the  end  of  his  scarf,  And  be- 
gan roUing  it  up  from  thecorner  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb.  ''If 
Peshawur  goes,  the  whole  Punjab 
will  be  roUed  up  in  rebellion  like 
this."  The  Sikh  was  right  Had 
the  Sepoys  once  made  a  successful 
emeute  there^  and  the  European  force 
been,  for  a  while  even,  overpowered, 
the  &te  of  the  Punjao  would  have 
been  sealed.  The  city  of  Peshaww 
would  have  risen;  Eusofzai,  A£Eree- 
dea  Mohmund,  Ehottuck,  Swattee^ 
and  A%han,  would  have  rushed 
down.  The  European  force,  strong 
as  it  was  and  ably  headed,  would 
have  sunk  beneath  the  united  attack 
of  the  traitw  within  and  the  foe 
without.  That  flood-gate  once  forced, 
the  torrent  of  rebdlion  would  have 
flowed  on  with  resistless  force,  gath- 
ering strength  at  each  station  as  it 
paswd,  until  it  had  swept  through 
the  length  of  the  Punjab,  up  to  the 
walls  of  Delhi  itself! 

Reader,  all  this  was  possible ;  nav, 
at  one  time  ao  ftrobabls,  that  it  only 
wanted  eigbt-and-forty  hours  to  con- 
vert the  probable  into  an  appalling 
reality  f  The  22d  of  May  was  to 
have  seen  Peshawur  a  desolation. 
So  man  had  plotted ;  but  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  so  signally  wrought 
for  England  abeady,  willed  it  other- 
wise, verily  "man  proposes,  bat 
God  disposes." 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  inter- 
oepted  letters  revealed  the  conspiracy 
which  was  to  have  involved  Peshv 
wur  in  a  general  massacre  on  the 
22d.  Brigadier  Cotton,  who  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Besi* 
dency,  with  Colonel  Edwardes  (It 
being  a  central  positton),  at  once  as- 
sembled all  the  officers  commanding 
the  native  regiments,  and  inquired 
the  state  of  theij;  several  corps.  No- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory; 
they  were  dedared  to  be  perfectly 
loyal  I  At  that  time  Brigaclier  Oot- 
ton had  in  his  hand  intercepted  let- 
ters proving  that  all,  except  the  21st 
Native  In&ntry,  were  pledged  to  a 
general  massacre  !*  That  very  night 
an  express  came  in  horn  Nowshera^ 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  previous  conspiracy  of  May  16th,  discovered 
It  Lahore  as  aUeady  described,  had  included  Peshawur,  and  most  probably  the 
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Btatlog  that  the  55th  Native  Infiimtary 
were  in  open  matioy.  The  Briga- 
dier's resblve  was  only  strengthened 
by  this  report  At  three  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  her  Majesty's  70th 
Begiment,  with  one  battery,  and  a 
troop  of  horse^artillery  as  cavidry, 
and  her  Majesty's  87tb,  with  another 
battery  and  troop,  proceeded  with 
all  possible  silence  to  opposite  ends 
of  the  station.  Soon  after  six  o'clock, 
they  were  broken  np  into  detach- 
ments, by  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, and  marched  to  the  parade- 
gronnds  of  the  24th,  27th,  and  51st 
Native  Infantry,*  and  that  of  the  5th 
Light  Cavalry,  where  they  fonnd  the 
several  corps  already  assembled ;  or- 
ders having  been  given  that  morning 
to  that  effect  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers, without  any  intimation  of  the 
object  Taken  by  snrprise— separated 
from  each  other,  witn  no  means  of 
communicating  —  the  several  regi- 
ments, fidrly  cowed,  conscience- 
stricken  at  the  discovery  of  their 
plot,  with  half  a  £aropean  regiment 
and  gnns  in  front  of  them— -saw  that 
all  Resistance  was  hopeless,  and  laid 
down  theur  arms  at  the  order  given. 
The  Europeans  advanced,  piled  the 
arms  in  carts  brought  for  the  purpose, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  fort 
Thus  were  nearlv  three  thousand 
mutinous  Sepoys  disarmed  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  Great  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  officers,  and  loud 
their  condemnation  of  a  step  which 
brought  disgrace  on  theur  corps  ; 
though,  as  they  subsequentiy  found, 
it  saved  their  own  lives. 

One  most  important  measure,  re- 
sulting from  the  disarming  these 
corps,  deserves  special  notice.  Here 
were  some  six  hundred  trained 
chargers,  belonging  to  the  dis- 
mounted troopers  of  the  5th  Light 
Cavalry,  now  no  longer  requirSi ; 
and  the  question  was,  how  they  could 
be  most  advantageously  disposed  of. 
We  do  not  l<now  to  whom  the  praise 
is  due  of  having  suggested  so  admi- 


rable a  plan ;  we  can  oaLj  xeoord  its 
success.  A  circolar  was  sent  nwid 
to  the  European  infantry  n^gimeDt^ 
calling  for  **  cavalry  ▼ohmteen.'' 
Many  a  man  was  there  who  had  ex- 
changed from  Bome  cavalry  oofpe 
bound  for  England;  maoy  bor 
eager  to  lay  aside  the  mnaket  ibr  tfe 
sabre.  Thi^  sprang  forwazd  at  the 
call ;  and  a  few  days  saw  Pe^awv 
with  an  in^rmnptu  squadron  6^ 
English  lig^t  aragoons  1 

Such  had  been  the  acfaievemesBt  of 
that  morning;  bat  the  day's  waii 
was  not  yet  over.  The  news  froa 
Nowshera  demanded  atteotioD.  Tias 
night  a  force  started  for  Kotee  Ma^ 
dan ;  for  Brigadier  Cotton  resoifed 
to  show  the  Sepoys  that,  if  he  coald 
not  dways  prevent  them  from  aoti- 
nyinff,  he  would  punish  them  oob- 
dignly  if  they  did.  Before  describe 
the  progress  of  this  foroe^  It  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  acoooot  d 
the  events  which  attended  the  ssh 
tiny  of  the  65th  Native  Infiuitry. 

This  corps  was  roosed  from  b 
slumbers  long  before  daylight  ol  tk 
I4th,  and  several  of  its  omcexs  (wi& 
some,  too,  of  "  the  Gaides,"  who  \mL  j 
ridden  over  from  Kotee  Miada&) 
were  arrested  in  the  foil  enjoymoi 
of  a  festive  gathering,  by  the  spddei 
arrival  (^  a  ^vter  tounur  (caad^ 
mounted  messenger)  from  Pe^wir, 
bringing  an  ezprees  order  that  the 
55th  !Nhative  InCantry  and  a  sqaadroB 
of  the  10th  Irregular  Cavalry  woe 
to  start  by  daybreak  for  K6tee  Mv- 
dan,  to  relieve  ''the  Qoidea,"  whi 
were  ordered  downwards.  Tba&b 
to  the  admirable  arrax^^ements  d 
Lieut  Baggs,  the  eommisBariat  oft- 
<^r,  there  was  no  dday  in  that  d^ 
partment  Camels  were  sapplkd  at 
once ;  and  in  two  hours  the  r^gimeot, 
with  baggage  packed,  was  reufy  bt 
a  start ;  and  by  sunrise  they  craoed 
the  bridge  of  boats  with  a  Qhea. 
Two  days  after,  her  Majesty's  2<lb  ' 
(Inniskiuings),  mustering  950  fislitHf 
men,  had  also  turned  thiur  bi^  « 


whole  of  India.  Its  detection  had  put  the  authorities  on  th«r  guard,  and  the  pre- 
cautions at  once  taken  had  then  saved  the  Punjab.  The  Peehswor  troopi^  hov- 
ever,  appear  to  baye  been  so  desperate,  that  being  numerous,  they  had  lasolTad  « 
another  attempt  a  week  later. 

*  Against  the  21  at  Native  Infantry  not  a  suspidon  was  raised  by  the  inteitqiM 
letter^  and  ttiey  retained  their  arms:  this  corps  has  behaved  nobly  thmivifaoQL 
The  two  irregular  cavalry  corps  also  have  retained  their  arms. 
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N'owfiherSf  bound  for  Rawal  Fiodee  ;* 
ind  Brougham's  moantam-train  was, 
wo  dajs  later,  sent  up  to  Feshawur. 
50  that  the  lOth  Irregular  Cavalry 
f?ere  left  in  sole  charge  of  Nowshera, 
mtil  one  company  of  the  55th  Native 
[n  fan  try  were  sent  back  from  Kotee 
tfurdan,  under  Captain  Cameron,  to 
(apply  the  station-guards. 

All  remained  quiet  till  the  20th ;  on 
;hat  day  a  Sepoy  of  the  55th  Native 
[nfantry,  on  guard  at  Ehyrabad  (a 
small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
[ndos,  opposite  the  fort  at  Attock), 
yas  beard  using  mutinous  language 
;o  some  of  the  Police  Battalion,  who 
ivere  also  stationed  there  to  guard 
:>he  bridge  of  boats.  This  was  dulv 
•eported  to  Major  Vemer  of  the  10th 
[rregulars,  now  conmiandiog  the  sta- 
:ion  of  Nowshera,  who  sent  out  an 
)fficer  to  put  the  Sepoy  under  arrest 
The  subdhdar  of  the  guard,  seeing  the 
>fficer  approach,  ordered  his  men  to 
ull  in ;  and  threatening  to  shoot  the 
>fficer  if  he  attempted  to  interfere, 
narched  off  his  men  towards  Now- 
;bcra  in  a  highly-ezcited  state.  A 
nessenger  was  at  once  sent  off  to 
Slajor  Vemer  to  put  him  on  his 
;aard,  as  the  detachment  were  march- 
Dg  in  in  open  mutiny ;  so  that  when 
;hey  reached  the  entrance  of  the  sta- 
:ion  they  foand  the  10th  Irregulars 
Irawn  up  across  the  road  ret^y  to 
>ppose  them:  they  were  disarmed, 
ind  led  off  towards  the  European 
nain  guard. f  On  their  way  it  was 
lecessary  to  pass  the  lines  of  the  55th 
S'ative  Infantry;  on  reaching  these, 
lome  fifty  of  their  brother  Sepoys  rash- 
id  out  armed,  and  fired  a  volley  over 


the  heads  of  the  Sowars  Oi^^l&f 
troopers),  who  turned  off  the  road  and 
let  the  prisoners  escape.  The  Sepoys, 
thus  liberated,  at  once  made  for  the 
kdtes  (bells  of  arms)  and  the  Teg- 
mental magazine,  and  soon  supplied 
themselves  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Captain  Cameron,  who,  at  the  peril 
of  bis  life,  went  among  them '  remon- 
strating and  reproaching  them,  they 
began  to  scour  the  station  in  a  mu- 
tinous defiant  manner.  They  then 
rushed  down  to  the  river,  thinking 
to  seize  the  bridge  of  boats  and  cross 
over,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of 
raising  the  whole  regiment  at  £6tee 
Murdan;  here,  however,  they  found 
themselves  forestalled.  Lieutenant 
F.  S.  Taylor  of  the  Engineers,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  station,  anti- 
cipating such  an  attempt,  had,  at  the 
first  sign  of  disturbance,  with  great 
promptness,  removed  two  or  three  of 
the  centre  boats,  where  the  stream 
was  most  rapid,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  cross.  (He  also 
sent  off  an  express  messenger  to  ap- 
prize Brigadier  Cotton  at  Feshawur 
of  the  state  of  things.)  The  ^  men, 
baffled  at  the  river,  returned  to  their 
lines,  and  reoutined  perfectly  quiet  lUl 
night,  without  attempting  any  vio- 
lence. A  report  had  been  sent  off  to 
Kotee  Murdan  of  the  conduct  of  the 
men ;  and  Colonel  Spottiswoode  call- 
ed in  the  whole  detachment  to  head- 
quarters, believing  that  he  had  yet 
influence  to  restrain  them  from  mu- 
tiny. They  marched  out  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  under  Captain  Cameron, 
but  their  presence  proved  fatal  to  the 


*  To  provido  some  hundreds  of  camels  at  a  few  hours*  notice  is  no  easy  matter, 
inder  the  present  falsely  economical  system,  which  places  a  whole  army  at  the 
nercy  of  native  contractors.  To  what  extent  these  contractors  turned  traitors  in 
his  mutiny  may  never  be  known.  But  how  the  Nowshera  arrangements  were 
nade,  the  writer  is  able  to  explain  from  personal  knowledge.  Of  the  whole  num- 
)cr  of  camels,  nearly  a  thousand,  required  for  tho  Nowshera  troops,  about  a  hun- 
Ircd  only  wore  kept  constantly  at  hand  for  any  immediate  want,  tho  mass  of  them 
>eing  sent  out,  under  a  small  Sepoy  guard,  to  graze  in  ihe  Eusofisaie  valley,  i'rom 
ixteen  to  twenty  miles  off,  and  brought  in  poriodically  for  inspection.  The  very 
lay  before  the  order  came  for  the  66th  to  march,  tho  camel-oontractor  had  arrived, 
md  called  in  all  the  camels  to  look  at  them.  With  the  order  for  the  66th  came  a 
)rivato  hint  to  Lieutenant  Baggs,  that  the  27  th  Queen's  might  also  be  moved.  He 
it  once  sent  orders  to  retain  all  the  camels  ut  iho  river,  on  the  plea  that  he  also 
vould  come  and  see  them.  Thus,  when  the  order  for  iho  27  th  came,  all  the  camels 
vere  at  hand. 

f  A  small  number  only  of  the  27th  had  been  left  to  guard  a  few  of  tho  worst 
^ases  of  sick,  and  the  women  and  children,  until  carriage  could  be  procured  to  Bend- 
hem  cither  to  Pcshawur  or  Kawul  Pindce. 
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rest  of  the  corps.  It  was  evident 
they  were  all  n^  for  mutiny,  though 
their  demeanoor  towards  their  offi- 
cers was,  with  one  or  two  ezceptioos, 
perfectly  respectful ;  indeed,  the  ofiSr 
cers  of  the  55th  Native  Infantry 
declare  that  they  were  nnder  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  the  Sowars 
of  the  lOth  Irregalars  far  more  than 
from  their  own  men.  Lieutenant 
Home,  who  was  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  that  district,  happened  to 
be  at  the  time  encamped  close  to 
Kotee  Mardan ;  he  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  to  Peshawar  the  state  of 
the  55th  Native  infantry,  and  the 
danger  of  the  officers.  This  re^ort^ 
and  that  already  mentioned  as  be- 
ing sent  by  Lieutenant  Taylor  irom 
Nowshera,  reached  Brigadier  Cotton 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  who, 
after  having  rendered  the  large  body 
of  matinoos  Sepoys  at  Peshawar  com- 
paratively powerless,  by  the  bold 
stroke  we  have  described,  at  once 
arranged  to  send  a  force  for  the 
punishment  of  the  55th  and  the  rescue 
pf  the  officers.  H.M.  70th  Foot,  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  Brougham's 
mountain  -  train  battery,  a  squadron 
of  the  18th  Irregular  Cavalry,  200 
Mooltanee  Horse  under  Lieutenant 
Lind,  the  whole  under  command  of 
lieut.-Colonel  Chute  of  H.M.  TOth, 
marched  that  night ;  Colonel  Nichol- 
son, too,  with  a  strong  body  of  police 
and  some  of  the  new  levies,  accom- 
panied them.  This  force  was,  more- 
over, to  be  strengthened  by  a  small 
column  from  Attock ;  for  the  teie- 
graphio  wire  had  carried  down  to  Sir  J. 
Lawrence  the  report  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  55th,  and  a  request  for  reinforce- 
ments from  below.  Already  had  one 
wing  of  H.M.  27th,  when  it  had  only 
reached  Hussun  Abd&l,"'  been  ordered 
back  to  hold  the  Attock  fort,  and 
the  left  wing  had  only  reached  Rawul 
Pindee  a  few  hours  when  this  message 
came.  It  reached  Rawul  Pindee  about 
11  A.M.  on  the  22d,  and  that  after- 
noon, by  4  o'clock,  some  400  strong, 
leaving  the  sick  and  a  small  guard, 
started  back  for  Attock :  mounted  on 
camels,  elephants,  and  spare  gun-car- 


*  Hussun  Abddl  is  immortalised  by  Moore  as  the  last  halting-place  of  the  £ur 
Lalla  Rookh  before  entering  Cashmere.  Her  "  bath"  is  still  shown ;  foid  the  mttj 
wayfarer  has  the  memory  of  the  fair  bather  agreeably  onlianced  by  supply  d  nSB 
and  water-creases  fiomhor  bath. 


riages,  they  reached   Hoosan  Abdal 
that  night;   and  the  followiog  after- 
noon, by  the  same  conveyances,  posh- 
ed on  for  Attock,  which  tbey  reached 
earlv    in    the  night,    having   aecos- 
plisned  nearly  sixty  miles  in  leas  thac 
thirty  hours.    Their  arrival  eet  tk 
other  wing  free,  which  at  once  crossed 
the    Indus,  and    threw    itself  by  a 
forced  march,  into  Nowshera,  to  grard 
against  any  attack  there ;    white  tk 
6th    Punjab    Infantry,   under    Xsjor 
Yaughan,  which  had  only  jost  rearbd 
Attock  from  the  frontier,  having  1<D 
men  behind  in  the  fort,  poshed  over 
also.     Yaughan's    force    arrived   at      . 
Nowshera   on   the    morning  of  tk 
24th ;  and  taking  on  from  there  tk 
two  other  squadrons  of  the  10th  L<- 
regular  Cavalry,  made  a  forced  mardi 
for  Kotee  Murdan,  and   were  at  tk 
given  point  for  junction  with  the  Pe- 
shawur  column  by  daylight.     Unforta- 
nately  the  Peshawur  force  was  aooe- 
what  delayed,  and  this  gave  the  nsa- 
tineers  of  the  55th  time   to  escape. 
By  the   time  Colonel    Chnte"^  force 
came  up,  the  rebels  were   already  a 
quick  retreat,  having  carried  off  tk 
regimental  colours,  treasare,  and  iQ 
the  balled  ammunition  they  could  lij 
their  hands  on,  and  were  making  cff 
with  all  speed  for  the  Swat  Yalley. 
With  two  hours*  start,  they  had  got 
too  far  ahead  to  admit   of  the  }mr- 
suit  being  very  effective ;    however, 
they  were  followed  as  vigorondy  a^ 
men  and  horses,  &t]gued  with  a  ksg 
march,  and  under  a  blazing  sun,  vitb- 
out  a  drop  of  water  for  honrs^  cobU 
follow.    About  100  were  cut  up,  120 
more   taken   prisoners,  and   anotkr 
100,  who  were  either  too  late,  or  too 

Eanic  stricken,  to  run,  remained  be- 
ind  ;  but  as  they  did  not  attempt  ts 
resist  their  mutinous  coouudes  or 
join  in  the  pursuit,  thev  were  at  onoe 
disarmed,  and  eventually  sent  off  to 
Attock,  to  work  in  irons  od  the  nev 
works  at  the  fort  Besides  tkce 
there  were  a  doaen  who  behaved  MUt- 
fully  throughout,  and  rallied  noWy 
round  their  officers;  their  ffeariess 
loyalty  was  deservedly  noticed  by  tk 
Brigadier.      The    rest   contriTcd  to 
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iscape,  throaeh  the  treachery  of  the 
rillagerB  (for  which  they  paid  dearly), 
ind  under  cover  of  the  night  Bat 
heirs  was  onl;^  a  short  respite;  for 
ome  escaped  into  the  Swat  Yalley 
>Dly  to  experience  the  reality  of  Swat- 
ee  sympathy  (for  it  was  snosequently 
iiscovered .  that  they  had  been  long 
»rryiog  on  a  treasonable  correspon- 
lence  with  the  "Akoon"  of  Swat). 
These  reaped  the  fmits  of  their  tre»- 
ihery  at  the  hands  of  their  false  allies 
Q  the  treason ;  they  were  either  made 
^mpolsory  Mohammedans,  and  then 
old  for  slaves,  or  given  up  to  the 
Peshawar  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
.he  **  head-money  *'  offered  for  every 
agitive.  For  Uie  rest,  who  fled  in 
>ther  directions,  escape  was  utterly 
mpossible;  their  position  was  fatal 

0  them:  to  the  south  flowed  the 
iioondee  (the  Oabul  River),  the  most 
apld  and  dangerons  of  all  these 
lorthern  rivers;  and  the  Indas,  un- 
brdable,  from  its  frequent  shoals 
Lod  quicksands,  effecting  a  junction  of 
.heir  streams,  and  roaring  through 
.he  narrow  gorge  at  Attock,  thus 
ihutting  them  in  from  below.  On 
lie  north  stretched  an  amphitheatre 
>f  impassable  hills,  inhabited  by  un- 
riendly  races.  Hemmed  in  by  these 
latural  barriers,  which  had  no  outlet, 
arrounded  by  tribes  eager  to  seize 
hero,  escape  was  next  to  impossible, 
^hat  with  the  merciless  Swattees, 
he  proud  Seyuda  of  Khaghan,  the 
3azara  police,  and  the  troops  of  Gho- 
ab  Singh,  scarcely  a  man  escaped  to 
how  that  the  55th  Native  Infantry 
tad  ever  been. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
he  mutiny,  and  the  fate  of  this  regi- 
neot,  as  being  the  first  to  experience 
*  the  way  in  which  mutineers  were 
rreated  in  the  Punjabi  its  failure 
ind  utter  annihilation  had  doubtless 

1  salutaiy  effect  on  other  corps  that 
vere  as  mutinous  at  heart,  and  only 
vaiting  their  opportmaity. 

Nor  can  we  close  tnis  account  with- 
>ut  a  few  words  on  the  sad  end  of 
;heir  kind  confiding  colonel,  Henry 
Bpottiswoode.  He  had  only  been  for 
i  few  months  attached  to  the  55  th 
!*Tative  Infantry,  but  long  enough 
)0  win  for  himself  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
lis  new  corps,  by  the  same  care  and 
ively  interest  in  their  welfare,  com* 


bined  with  a  genuine  kindliness  of 
heart,  which  had  endeared  him  to  all 
in  the  old  21st  Native  Infantry,  his 
former  corps.  The  native  officers  and 
men  had  already  learned  to  regard 
him  with  the  most  implicit  confidence 
as  their  friend  ;  and  his  influence  over 
them  was  undoubtedly  great,  and  his 
trust  in  them  unwavering.  So  fully 
did  he  believe  in  their  loyalty,  that 
even  after  the  disaffected— not  to  say 
mutinous  —  detachment  had  joined, 
he  wrote  that  he  believed  his  regi- 
ment was  perfectly  sound  at  heart, 
and  that  he  would  "stake  his  own 
life  on  their  stanchness."  Alas  I  how 
fatally  did  he  fulfil  his  pledge!  A 
report  had  reached  them  that  a  force 
was  moving  down  from  Peshawur. 
The  native  officers  came  to  him— he 
could  not  deny  it,  or  explain  its 
object  He  felt  he  had  now  lost 
their  confidence,  and  he  could  no 
longer  trust  them  ;  his  moral  courage 
failed  him.  A  higher  faith  was  want- 
ing at  that  moment;  and  scarcely 
had  the  native  officers  left  him,  when 
he  was  a  corpse  by  his  own  hand ! 
His  death  hastened  the  mutiny. 
Many  of  the  Sepovs  were  heard  to 
say,  that  "now  their  colonel  had 
destroyed  himself,  they  had  no  chance 
of  being  spared." 

One  or  two  grave  lessons  of  state- 
craft were  learned  in  the  mutiny  of 
the  55th  Native  Infantry,  which  were 
doubly  valuable  in  this  early  stage  of 
the  rebellion.  First,  that  the  irregular 
cavalry  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
10th  Irregulars  were  perhaps  an  un- 
fortunate cor[^  to  be  first  tested. 
Tbey  had  originally  formed,  like  the 
34th  Native  Infantry,  a  part  of  the 
Bundelcund  Legion ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  hope  that  a  better  spirit 
of  loyalty  existed  among  them  than 
had  been  displayed  by  their  traitorous 
"  bhai  bunds  "  at  Barrackpore.  From 
the  first  the  10th  had  acted  with 
very  questionable  loyalty;  at  Now- 
shera  they  had  let  the  mutineers  of 
the  55th  escape;  at  Kdtee  Murdan 
their  language  had  been  seditious 
and  their  manner  insolent ;  and  when 
called  on  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  they 
had  in  some  instances  openly  sided 
with  the  mutineers-— so  openly  that 
one  or  two  of  them  were  actually 
seen  by  Yaugban's  men  firing  at  the 
European  officers,  and  were  at  once 
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abot  down ;  one  was  tried  by  dram- 
bead  conrt-martial,  and  abot  witb 
several  other  prisoners.  Indeed,  the 
whole  corps  were  so  clearly  dis- 
affected (and  were  proved  by  a  sab- 
seqaent  investigation  to  have  been 
for  some  time  holdiDg  seditions  meet- 
ings with  the  55th  Native  Infantry), 
that  it  was  resolved  to  disband  them.* 
Nor  did  the  detachment  of  the  ISih 
Irregolars  from  Peshawar  acquit 
themselves  mnch  more  creditablv. 
Colonel  Nicholson  complained  londly 
of  their  want  of  zeal  in  the  pursuit : 
though  they  did  not  lay  themselves 
open  to  suspicion  of  active  mutiny, 
they  were  clearly  ^Ity  of  great 
apathy  and  lukewarmness.  This 
lesson  was  not  thrown  away  on  the 
authorities. 

The  second  lesson  was  more  cheer- 
ing— that  the  Punjab  Irr^^lara  were 
itanch.  Yaughan's  Infantry  and 
land's  Mooltanee  Horse  behaved 
nobly ;  the  latter  did  riffht  good 
service  in  the  pursuit;  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  trial  of  the  former  corps 
was  that  when  the  work  of  execution 
came.  The  first  six  files  of  Vaaghan's 
men  were  told  off  for  a  "  firing  party/' 
and  they  never  flinched  or  hesitated, 
but  fired  true,  and  every  man  before 
them  fell  at  the  first  round.  This 
was  a  more  severe  test  of  their 
loyalty  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  mutinous  Sepoys,  than  an  en- 
counter in  the  heat  of  action  would 
have  been.  Highly  was  their  con- 
duct praised;  and  their  hearts  were 
ffladdened  by  a  present  of  500  rupees 
from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  services. 

Then  came  the  fuller  fruits  of  this 
lesson.  Orders  were  sent  to  raise  at 
once  two  more  regiments  from  the 
frontier  tribes  and  Punjabees.  It 
was  a  bold,  some  said  a  desperate, 
measure;  but  its  success  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
and  the  discernment  of  Edwardes 
and  Nicholson;  and  men  who  then 
half  feared  for  the  result  of  such  a 
step,  may  now  rejoice  over  the  many 
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more  new  r^^tments  of  the  Poivjib 
Irregular  Force,  for  tSey  proved  a 
safe  and  profitable  chaimel  for  the 
martial  zeal  of  the  meet  desperate 
among  those  mountain  tribes,  and 
Uiereby  enlisted  in  some  sort  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  tribes 
themselves  on  the  side  of  GoTern- 
ment.  Another  motive,  too,  was  at 
work  in  onr  favour ;  the  very  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  the  Poorbeabs 
at  Meernt  and  Delhi  were  the  meau 
of  arousing  some  sort  of  sympatlij. 
These  proud  Pathans  could  point  to 
many  a  case  where  English  women 
and  children  had  been  in  their  power, 
yet  not  a  hair  of  their  beads  was  hart 
They,  savage  as  they  are^  are  men; 
with  men  they  will  war  to  the  death; 
but  as  one  of  them  said  openly,  ^  who 
can  charge  us  with  ever  touchioga 
helpless  woman  or  defenceless  child  f 
"  No "  said  he^  quoting  the  ca^e  of 
the  Cabul  captives,  and  the  still  moie 
recent  instance  of  Mrs.  6.  Lawrence, 
<'  we  would  not  do  it— not  for  a  prince's 
ransom." 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
narrative.  The  Peshawar  force  had 
followed  up  the  par&ait  as  far  as 
practicable  (for  the  only  really  trostj 
and  effective  cavahry  were  the  Mool- 
tanee Horse  under  Lieatenant  Liod, 
the  10th  and  18th  Irregulars  having 
failed) ;  a  halt  was  soanded  late  in 
the  day ;  night  soon  closed  in,  aod  it 
bemg  clearly  fruitless  to  carry  on  the 
pursuit^  in  the  morning,  the  furoe 
began  its  homeward  march,  having 
summarily  disposed,  by  drum-hefld 
court-martial,  of  some  of  the  prisooeia, 
and  secured  the  rest  On  their  way 
they  paid  a  visit  to  the  two  outpoet 
forts  of  Michnee  and  Shnbkudaer, 
where  the  64th  Native  Infantry  bad 
been  at  the  outset  sent  off,  as  a  ns- 
pected  corps ;  they  now  disarmed 
both  detachments,  and  marched  them 
back  to  Peshawur.  The  4th  Paojab 
Infantrv  was  temporarily  left  to  hold 
Kotee  Murdan  Atil  relieved  by  some 
of  the  new  levies,  for  they  had  nroved 
themselves  far  too  valoable  to  be  kft 


*  In  the  end  of  June  they  were  disarmed  aod  unhorsed  in  presenoe  of  a  small 
trusty  force  of  Punjab  Irregulars,  the  4th  Puigab  InCantry  (Wilde'sX  and  lieu- 
tenant Lind*s  Mooltanee  Horse,  besides  four  companies  of  the  27th  InmskiUings. 
In  the  case  of  an  irregular  corps,  the  punishment  is  severe.  All  arms  and  horsey 
which  are  the  property  of  the  troopers  themselveB,  were  confiscated  to  GoTerament^ 
and  all  arrears  of  pay  forfeited. 
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cooped  np  there  whUe  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  services  beuig  required 
for  active  work. 

The  Peshawar  authorities  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  been  bnsilj  employed. 
That  very  night,  which  was  to  have 
seen  the  faithful  Sepoys  masters  of 
Pesbawnr  over  the  lifeless  corpses  of 
their  murdered  officers,  saw  them 
skulking  about,  crest-fallen  detected 
traitors;  some  even  in  desperation 
bad  slunk  awav  and  deserted,  hoping 
to  find  sympathy  and  shelter  among 
the  Afreedee&  Of  the  Slst  Native 
Infiuitry,  some  230  had  deserted; 
but  the  Afreedees  knew  too  well  the 
folly  of  supporting  a  losing  side; 
they  gave  up  every  deserter,  and 
themselves  crowded  m  for  service  in 
the  new  levies.  Of  these  deserters 
of  the  61st,  the  soubahdar  major, 
and  a  dozen  more  native  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  were  hanged 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  brigfuie. 
Mid  the  rest  transported  for  life. 

But  the  work  of  execution  was 
now  to  begin  on-  a  larger  scale,  and 
in  a  more  harrowing  form.  The 
prisoners  of  the  55th,  who  had  been 
brought  in,  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  death.  They  were  altogether  120 
in  number ;  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  claims  of  Justice  would  be  equally 
aatisfied  by  a  less  perfect  holocaust 
and  tiierelore  only  every  third  rebel 
was  required  to  suffer  the  extreme 
Beotence.  Forty  victims  at  one  time 
launched  into  eternity  was  a  sight 
that  mighty  one  would  think,  have 
sufficed  to  awe  the  most  desperate 
of  the  yet  unconvicted  rebels  who 
looked  on.  "That  parade  was  a 
strange  sight,''  says  an  eyewitness. 
*•  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side 
being  occupied  by  ten  guns.  The 
European  soldiers  all  had  their  fire- 
locks loaded,  and  every  officer  had 
his  revolver  slung.  The  two  field- 
batteries  and  the  mountain  -  guns 
^were  loaded  with  grape,  and  port- 
fires lighted.  The  forty  mutineers 
i^ere  in  one  corner  of  the  square  in 
irons.  The  General  came  on  parade, 
and  was  received  with  a  salute  of 
sixteen  guns  from  the  horse-artillery. 
He  then  rode  round  the  square,  and 


ordered  the  sentence  to  be  read^ 
The  first  ten  of  the  prisoners  were 
then  lashed  to  the  guns;  the  artillery 
officer  waved  his  sword;  you  heard 
the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  above  the 
i>moke  jou  saw  legp,  arms,  and  heads 
flying  in  all  directions.  There  were 
four  of  these  salvoes ;  a  sort  of  buzs 
went  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
troops— a  murmur  of  horror  I "  Who 
could  witness  such  a  scene,  for  the 
first  time,  unmoved?  Yet  so  fre- 
quent did  these  executions  necessarily 
become,  that,  in  very  familiarity,  men 
of  gentle  spirit  and  merciful  nature 
began  to  look  on  them  with  little 
concern.  When  the  excitement  shall 
have  subsided,  and  such  acts  have 
become  history,  some  men  perhaps 
will  read  of  them  with  horror,  as 
deeds  of  ruthless  cruelty,  unworthy 
of  a  Ohristian  people.  But  no  one 
who  has  passed  through  them^  what- 
ever be  his  temperament,  will  ever 
regard  them  otherwise  than  as  acts 
— not  only  of  retributive  justice  for 
violated  faith  and  wronged  confi- 
dence, for  kindness  and  liberality 
requited  by  deliberate  rebellion  and 
cold-blooded  murder — but  as  acts  of 
stem  necesntyj  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  were  still  alive.  Either  their 
lives  or  ours  was  the  sad  alternative. 
Mercy  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  mistaken  for  weakness  or  fear, 
and  all  would  have  been  lost  I  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  stern  justice 
was  dealt  to  the  rebels;  there  was 
nothing  of  harsh,  unfeeling  cruelty 
— much  less  ought  approaching  to 
revenge — that  prompted  to  the  firm 
uncompromising  course  adopted  at 
Lahore  and  Peshawur,  under  that 
master-spirit  who  at  Rawul  Pindee 
swayed  the  whole  Punjab.  There 
may  be,  there  must  be,  deep  regret 
that  so  many  poor  wretches,  traitors, 
fanatics,  or  dupes,  should  be  doomed 
to  so  appalling  a  death;  but  the 
names  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Colonel  Edwardes,  and 
such  men,  are  the  best  guarantee  that 
necessity  required  such  a  sacrifice  of 
life,*  if  the  Eofflish  still  alive  were 
to  be  preserved,  and  India  to  be 
saved. 
After  so  long  a  digression,  we  turn 


*  The  writer  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that,  in  subsequent  periods  of  the 
reheJUson,  there  were  not  some  instances  in  which,  in  all  the  excitement  of  a  pur* 
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to  the  events  which  were  passing  in 
other  parts  of  the  Punjab.  General 
Beid  had  moved  down  to  Bawnl 
Pindee,  that  he  might  be  in  more 
close  and  constant  oommnnication 
with  the  Chief  Commisaioner.  Thither 
Brigadier  Chamberlain  had  preceded 
him,  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
the  column,  to  the  command  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.* 

Nothing  was  occurring  throughout 
the  Punjab  that  was-  not  at  once 
known  to  the  Chief  Commissioner; 
with  every  detail  of  the  Peshawar 
disarming,  and  the  mutiny  at  Now- 
shera,  the  telegraphic  wire  had  kept 
him  informed.  The  recall  of  H.M. 
27th  from  the  Movable  Column  to 
strengthen  the  trans -Indus  district, 
and  to  hold  Attock,  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  bring  H.M.  52d  Light 
Infantry  from  Secdkote  to  supply  its 
place.  Other  portions  of  the  column, 
the  Guides,  and  the  troop  of  horse* 
artillery  from  Peshawar,  had  been 
pushed  on  for  Umballa;  therefore 
Dawes's  troop  horse -'artillery,  and 
Bourohier*a  battery  were  also  sum- 
moned from  Sealkote  to  join  the 
column  en  route  at  Wuzeerabad. 
There  were  three  native  regiments, 
also,  at  Sealkote  —  the  9th  Light 
Cavalry,  the  35th  Light  Infantry, 
and  4$th  Native   Infantry.    It  was 


necessary  to  provide  for  tfaoe,  so  » 
to  prevent^  if  possible,  their  doiatg 
any  harm.  The  d5Ui  Light  In&Dtry, 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  light  Cavalry, 
were  attached  to  the  Movable  OoIuibb, 
where,  under  a  large  body  of  Boro- 
pean  artillery  and  infikotry;  thej  were 
tnore  likely  to  be  kept  quiet,  while 
the  46th  Native  Infaotry  (of  whoe 
Brigadier  Brind,  oommandiii^  at  Seal- 
kot^  reported  more  fat oarably)  weic 
Idl  behind  with  the  other  wing  <tf 
the  cavalry  to  hold  Sealkote.  In  tk 
lower  stations  of  the  Fnn|ab  afl  itu 
apparently  quiet  At  Mooltan  f^ 
62d  and  69th  Native  Infiantry,  wi^ 
the  1st  Irregular  Cavalry  (fonnEr:j 
known  as  Skinner*s  Horae),  appean^ 
open  to  reason,  and  an  ezaDiinatic:i 
of  the  suspected  cartridgeB  by  a  cos- 
mittee  of  native  officers  and  otfaen 
from  the  three  eorps  seemed  to  ban 
satisfied  Uiem.  At  Jallundhnr  tb« 
Khuppoorthulla  Bajah  waa  bebavu^ 
nobly,  keeping  the  dty  and  distrie 
in  perfect  quiet,  or  rather  aeeoodii^ 
the  efforts  of  the  civil  attthontie£ 
The  state  of  the  cantonmentB  wm 
scarcely  so  satisfactory ;  bat  dT  Hbs 
more  anon. 

Among  the  most  cheering  intiDi- 
tions  received  by  the  Chief  CbmBs- 
sioner,  at  this  time,  was  a  letter  fras 
the  Maharajah  of  PuUiala  (wto 
conduct  throughout  has  been  above 


suit  or  an  alarm,  there  was  perhaps  a  needless  haste  In  punishing,  and  the  fikac 
and  foe,  or  the  innocent  and  guilty,  were  confounded ;  but  for  audi  acts  the  mias' 
ters  of  justice  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

•  The  selection  of  this  officer  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  Three  nasxt 
Brigadier  Sydney  CJotton,  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  Colonel  J.  Nidiolas. 
were  submitted  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  General  Reid  for  the  consideratscii  a 
Greneral  Anson,  as  men,  any  of  whom  would  be  well  fitted  to  take  coounand  of  tbt 
Movable  Column.  General  Anson  telegraphed  back  that  he  appointed  Brigadk: 
Cbamberlain  (subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Government) ;  and  \he  rank  d  Brip- 
dier-General  was  given  him,  to  insure  for  him  and  the  column  under  him  an  iudf- 
pendence  of  movement,  as  exigmicies  might  ansa  Without  this,  being  in  arsr 
rank  junior  to  the  officers  commanding  the  several  stations  through  which  the  oolsmi 
might  pasfl^  his  movements  were  liable  to  be  perpetually  hampered ;  for  not  a  sa&si 
could  the  column  have  entered  without  permission  from  the  brigadier  commai^' 
ing ;  and  once  having  entered  it,  the  column  would  have  Mien  under  his  commsi^ 
and  thus  every  plan  might  have  been  thwarted,  and  the  very  object  for  which  tLr 
column  was  formed,  frustrated.  It  was  to  avoid  such  a  dilemma  that  the  supes? 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  was  coDferred  on  Brigadier  Chamberlain. 

Long  as  this  note  is  already,  we  trust  the  reader — and  the  subject  of  the  not^  to- 
— ^will  forgive  us  for  adding  a  few  remarks  on  the  antecedents  of  the  of&os  ice? 
selected  by  the  Commander-in-ChiefJ  as  much  was  said,  and  perhaps  more  i^  si 
the  time,  respecting  an  appointment  which  gave  two  years  of  active  service  and  In- 
dian experience  precedence  over  officers  of  higher  rank  regimentallyin  the  eerp? 
that  composed  the  column.  Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain  was  a  r^mental  cqas 
only,  of  the  16th  N.  I.  (grenadiers),  but  by  brevet  local  rank  "  Brigadier  of  Hie  Fts^ 
jab  Irregular  Force,"  and  Honorary  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Govemor-GeaecaL    HHfts 
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dl  praise),  forwarding  a  letter  he  had 
•eceived  from  the  King  of  Delhi, 
3allin^  on  the  Maharaiah  to  rally 
'onnd  the  standard  raised  bj  hiB  liege 
lord. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of 
his  remarkable  docnment : — 

'^  To  him  of  noble  rank  and  lordly 
lignity,  our  own  devoted  vassal, 
vorthy  of  our  confidence  and  favour, 
he  union  of  benevolence  and  high- 
nindedness,  Nur  Inder  Singh,  Baha- 
lur,  the  Maharajah  of  Futtialla. 

**  DaUd  (he  2l8t  Semaazan. 

'*My-  life  is   paMlng  from   my  Upa;  oome, 

then,  that  I  may  snrriTe; 
?or  if  I  cease  to  be,  what  will  become  of 

yon?* 

''Of  the  downfall  of  this  Govem- 
oent,  and  of  the  great  revolutions  in 
he  course  of  development,  which  are 
tt  the  present  being  bruited  about,  you 
lave  heard  from  the  papers.  Bely- 
ng  upon  your  well-proved  devoted- 
less  and  loyalty  towards  this  our 
»wn  favour-bestowing  family,  you  are 
mtten  i»,  that  with  all  possible 
peed,  you  present  yourself  at  our 
Joort,  resembliog  that  of  Khusrau, 
vith  a  saitably-equipped  force. 

This  matter  admits  of  no  delay,  for  in  this 

extremity- 
There  \i  neither  plan  of  attack  nor  way  of 

escape.* 

*Mn  Buch  strait,  therefore,  it  be- 
loves  you,  as  you  desire  the  increase 


of  our  power  and  our  welfiire^  to  obey 
this  summons  without  delay.'' 

How  welcome  an  assurance  of  the 
Maharajah's  i^lty  was  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  letter  to  the  Ohief  Oom- 
missioner !  It  told  almost  more  than 
the  noble  way  in  which,  at  the  first 
call,  he  hastened  to  the  support  of 
Government,  that  he  was  true  to  the 
cause  of  England.  The  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  all  the  Sikh  Rajahs^ 
his  conduct  would  doubtless  influence 
the  rest :  he  had  openly  avowed  that 
he  drew  the  sword  for  England ;  and 
all  the  rest  followed  in  his  train.  For 
not  only  did  the  Jheend  Rajah  throw 
himself  with  all  his  little  army  into 
Thaneysut',  ready  to  resist  the  first 
surge  of  the  tide  of  rebellion,  should 
it  roll  upwards,  and  the  Nabba  Rajah 
concentrate  bis  forces  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Loodiana,  while,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Khuppoorthulla  Chief 
was  doing  good  service  at  JuHun- 
dhor ;  but  many  a  minor  Rajah  and 
Sirdar,  who  had  little  to  lose,  and 
might  gain  much  in  a  revolution 
which  should  dispossess  England  of 
the  Punjab,  came  forward  boldly  and 
liberally  in  support  of  Government, 
infiaenced  greatly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
example  of  the  Maharajah  of  Pntti- 
ala.  Rajah  Tej  Singh  at  once  raised 
a  ressala  (troop)  of  cavalry,  as  also 
did  Sirdar  Shumshere  Singh  Sind- 
hanwalla :  half  a  ressala  was  raised  by 
Rajah  Runbheer  Singh  Alloowalla ; 


wo  years  of  his  landing  in  India,  he  found  himself  'v^ith  his  regiment  in  the  heart 
)f  Aifghanistan,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and  on  the  commencement 
•f  the  Cabul  outbreak,  was  attached  to  the  1st  Irregular  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse). 
)ix  wouDds  bear  witness  that  in  that  campaign  ho  bore  no  idle  or  inactive  part  In 
<;knowledgment  of  his  services,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Governor-General's 
'  Body-Guard,"  with  which  corps  ho  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maharajporc. 
?hen  came  tho  Punjab  campaign,  which  added  Chillian wallah  and  Goojerat  to  the 
ist  of  his  battlo-flelds.  Nor  was  the  peace  which  ensued  a  season"  of  ease  or  quiet 
0  him ;  "frontier  service,"  for  which  Gazettes  and  Army  Lists  have  no  place,  but 
vhkh  has  proved  a  nursery  of  so  many  a  gallant  soldier,  and  has  given  to  India 
acn  like  Edwards,  Nicholson,  Lumsden,  and  many  more,  was  Chamberlain's  unceas- 
ag  occupation.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of  1856  that  he  was  threading  the  defiles 
'f  tho  Koorvm  Pass,  and  crowning  the  heights,  which  gave  him  a  sight  of  Guzneo. 
Jid  disclosed  the  third  Pass,  which  connects  Affghanistan  with  Indjk  Later  still 
-a  few  weeks  only  before  the  events  of  which  we  are  .writing — ^he  was  at  the  head 
)f  a  small  body  of  his  tried  "  Punjab  Irregulars,"  storming  the  mountain-ibstnesses 
)f  the  Belochee  Bozdars,  and  teaching  those  hitherto  untamed  marauders  that  their 
ortresses  were  no  longer  impregnable,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  their 
aids  along  our  frontier  with  impunity.  Such  was  the  officer  selected  by  General 
Lnson  to  command  the  Movable  Column.  His  very  name  acted  as  a  spell  on  the 
Qinds  of  the  Irregulars;  and  his  firmness,  yet  unassuming  courteous  manner,  soon 
ron  tho  respect  of  the  European  portion  of  the  column.  Jealousy  of  such  a  man 
tt  such  a  crisis  was  surely  too  petty  a  feeling  to  have  a  place  in  the  heart  of  any 
English  officer. 
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aid  Bijftli  Jowahir  Siogh,  thoagh  too 
poor  to  raiee  aod  maiotain  any  force, 
lostantlj  rallied  round  him  Qome  700 
old  retainers  of  his  father's  (Rajah 
Dhyan  Singh,  so  long  the  powerful 
favourite  of  Knnjeet  Singh),  and  placed 
them  at  the  disposal  of  Goyernment 
These  were  welcome  tidings,  daily  com- 
ing in  to  show  that  what  reomined  of 
the  old  Sikh  nobility,  though  crippled 
in  resources  and  lowered  in  position, 
were  ready  to  throw  the  weight  of 
their  influence  into  the  scale  of  order. 
Old  Gholab  Singh,  too,  thoagh  sink- 
ing into  his  grave,  did  not  forget 
that  the  English  had  raised  him  from 
a  petty  hill  Baj  to  the  kingdom  of 
Oashmere,  and  was'  no  sooner  applied 
to  than  he  placed  some  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  the  Government  treasury, 
and  began  to  organise  a  large  con- 
tingent to  swell  our  ranks  in  the 
time  of  need. 

All  this  looked  well ;  the  Sikhs 
were  clearly  with  us  from  policy,  if 
from  no  better  motive.  The  Punjabee 
Jats,  though  they  are  a  fine  manly 
race,  and  make  good  soldiers,  are  not 
constitutionally  warlike,  and  seemed 
little  ooncemed  in  the  stirring  events 
aroand,  except  when  the  chance  of 
"  head-money "  for  some  fugitive 
Sepoy  lured  them  away  from  their 
fields.  The  harvest  was  providen- 
tially abundant,  and  they  had  ample 
occupation  in  storing  it :  but  a  month 
later  (ere  the  monsoon  had  set  in, 
bringing  with  it  the  second  seed- 
time) it  might  be  otherwise,  as  many 
felt.  At  present  in  full  employment, 
they  gave  no  signs  of  excitement  or 
disaffection. 

The  frontier,  however,  became 
again  rather  disturbed.  Itumonrs 
there  were  of  warlike  preparations 
in  the  Swat  Valley :  these,  neverthe- 
less, came  to  nothing,  and  the 
seditions  movements  of  a  designing 
Moulvie  along  the  lower  hills,  who 
was  soon  caught  and  hung,  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  produce 
another  change  in  the  Movable 
Column  :  it  had  only  crossed  the 
Ohenab  on  the  29th  of  May,  and 
encamped  at  Wuzeerabad,  when 
orders  came  to  H.M.  24th  B^- 
ment  and  the  Kumaon  Battalion  of 
Goorkhas  to  hasten  back  to  Jbelum 
and  Rawul  Pindee. 

Thus  ended    the    month  of  May 


in  the  Punjab  FmffT,  IThit 
was  passing  during  vm  tiae  ai 
Umbatla  must  next  be  conads- 
ed  ;  and  how  the  aame  hand  tW 
was  moving  the  Punjab,  made  it 
self  felt  at  IJmballa  alaa  Altlumd^ 
the  hot  weather  was  now  comii^  m 
in  its  fury,  and  was  proiioano»i  m 
be  most  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal,  tt 
Sir  John  llawience ;  althoogh  k 
endured  an  amount  of  bodily  soSs- 
ing  which  now  and  again  dzoTe  haa 
to  his  couch  till  the  paroxyam  had 
passed  off,  he  still  held  on  at  Baw^ 
Pindee,  spending  days  and  nighta  c 
anxious  labour  that  scaroely  koev 
cessation :  there  sat  the  cwiUm^  with 
the  General's  sanction,  moTiog  rep- 
ments  from  station  to  ataticm  » 
emergency  arose ;  calling  in  tevia 
from  the  frontier  tribes,  whom  he 
could  best  rely  on  ;  keeping  np  eoa- 
stent  communication  not  only  wH^ 
every  station  in  the  Punjab,  but  ^ 
with  every  native  chief  between  the 
Bavee  and  the  Jumna ;  thoa  did  he 
sway  the  whole  Punjab.  All  ejm 
were  turned  to  him  ;  and  oonld  the; 
but  have  seen  him  (as  the  writer  of 
these  pages  was  permitted  to  do), 
surrounded  by  the  kindred  spam 
he  had  gathered  round  him  i& 
council,  collected,  energetic,  cheerfiiL 
while  so  many  others  werq  losii^ 
head  and  heart,  the  moat  d^pondii^ 
would  have  learned  to  be  hope&l, 
and  the  most  timid  would  han 
renounced,  or  have  endeavoored  to 
conceal,  his  fears^so  little  beoomiii; 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  surroonded  by 
such  signal  proofs  of  Qod's  Provi- 
dence. 

Anticipating  by  a  single  day  tbe 
current  of  events,  we  here  insert  tbe 
characteristic  address  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  to  the  Sepoys  in  tbe  Poo- 
jab,  which  ushered  in  the  month  of 
June.  It  might  be  wanting  in  some 
of  the  more  happy  tenches  of  his 
accomplished  and  lamented  brother, 
but  herein  spoke  the  man, 

"Froic  the  CmsF  CouinssiOKEBorTHi 
Punjab  to  the  Hindoostasibb  Soar 

DI£BS  of  the  BSKaAL  AbMT. 

"  Dated  Irf  Jaw  1857. 

*'Sh»0Y8,--You  will  have  heard  that 

many  Sepoys  and  Sowars  of  the  Bengtl 

army  have  proved  fiiithless  to  their  adt 

at  Meenitk  at  Delhi,  and  at  Fmou^cn, 
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!kf  any  at  the  latter  place  have  been  ai- 
oady  puuiBhed.  An  anny  has  assembled, 
md  is  now  dose  to  Delhi,  prepared  to 
punish  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  who 
lavo  collected  there. 

"Sepoys, — I  warn  and  advise  you  to 
prove  faiUiiU  to  your  salt,  faithftd  to 
:he  Government  who  have  given  your 
brefiithers  and  you  service  for  the  last 
nindred  years ;  &ithM  to  that  Govern- 
Dcnt  who,  both  in  cantonments  and  in 
he  field,  has  been  careful  of  your  wel- 
aro  and  interests;  and  who,  in  your 
>Id  age,  has  given  you  the  means  of 
iving  comfortably  in  your  homes. 
rhoso  Who  have  studied  history  know 
.veil  that  no  army  has  every  been  more 
ciudly  treated  than  that  of  India. 

'^  Those  regiments  which  now  remain 
Iiithful  will  receive  the  rewards  due  to 
;hcir  constancy.  Those  soldiers  who 
all  away  now  will  lose  their  service  for 
jvcr.  It  will  be  too  late  to  lament  here- 
iftcr  when  the  time  has  passed  by; — 
low  is  the  opportunity  of  proving  your 
oyalty  and  good  fiilth.  The  British 
xovemment  will  never  want  for  native 
toldiers.  In  a  month  it  might  raise 
30,000  in  the  Punjab  alone.  If  the  Toor- 
>eea*  Sepoy  neglects  the  present  day,  it 
.vill  never  return.  There  is  ample  force 
Q  the  Punjab  to  crush  all  mutineers. 
The   chicis  and  people  are  loyal  and 


obedient,  and  the  latter  only  long  to 
take  your  plaoe  in  the  army.  All  will 
imite  to  crush  you.  Moreover,  the 
Sepoy  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
power  of  England.  Already  from  every 
quarter  English  soldiers  are  pouring 
into  India. 

"  You  know  well  enough  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  have  never  interfered 
with  your  religion.  Those  who  tell  you 
the  contrary,  say  it  for  their  own  base 
purposes  The  Hindoo  temple  and  the 
ICohammedan  mosque  have  both  been 
respected  by  the  English  Government. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  Jumma 
Mosque  at  Lahore,  which  had  cost  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and*which  the  Sikhs  had  con* 
verted  into  a  magazine,  was  restored  to 
the  Mohammedans. 

"  Sepoys, — My  advice  is  that  you  obey 
your  officers.  Seize  all  those  among 
yourselves  who  endeavour  to  mislead 
you.  Let  not  a  few  bad  men  bo  the 
cause  of  your  disgrace.  If  you  have  the 
will,  you  can  easily  do  this;  and  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  it  a  test  of  your 
fidelity.  Prove  by  your  conduct  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  Sepoy  of  Hindoostan 
has  not  degenerated  from  that  of  hia 
ancestors. 

"  John  Lawrence, 

''Chief  Oammissioner.'* 


ITALY — OF  THE  ABT8  THE  CRADLE  AND  TUB  GRAVE. 


Art  was  cradled  in  the  saony 
loath— >iD  those  latitudes  where  man 
bund  himself  in  Eden— where  God 
rave  forth  bis  revelations  —  where 
leaven  itself  seems  to  touch  the 
.artb,  clothe  all  things  in  beanty, 
vnd  promise  all  high  delight.  The 
aogudge  of  the  earth  seemed  poetry, 
ind  the  work  and  the  pastime  of  man 
>roke  forth  into  art  The  same  san 
nrhich  made  the  earth  fertile  in  fraits 
nade  the  imagination  of  man  florid 
n  flowers ;  sunshine  laughed  within 
lis  heart ;  the  blue  sky  overhead  be- 
came the  canopy  to  his  thongbts, 
ivbich  he  led  as  a  shepherd  his  flocks 
x>  pastare  in  the  plain — ^to  gambol 
>n  the  mountain-side  —  to  rest  be- 
leath  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  beside 
%  shadowy  stream.  In  the  south, 
existence  becomes  art ;  and  yet  that 
irt  is  nature.  What  wonder,  then, 
:hat  map  should  borst  into  song  and 
lanoe  —  that  his  tongue  should  use 


itself  to  metaphor— that  the  house 
for  his  dwelling,  and  the  temple  for 
his  worship,  should  be  dedicated  to 
beauty  ?  We  have  stood  in  the  tem- 
ple-citadel of  Athens  when  the  sun- 
shine duiced  upon  the  distant  sea, 
and  moulded  by  light  and  shade  the 
marble  mountains  into  massive  sculp- 
ture. We  have  seen  the  same  temple- 
mount  glow  in  the  sunset  sky— foint 
iuto  twilight— and  anin  stand  forth 
to  command  the  plain,  when  the 
moon  rose  above  tne  hills,  and  all 
was  of  so  much  beauty  that,  even  in 
a  nation's  overthrow,  nature  still 
lingered  fondly  in  the  chosen  haunts 
— ^weaving  for  her  own  delight  a 
poetry,  and  making  out  of  dauy  life 
a  beauteous  art  In  the  further 
south,  the  sunny  imagination  of  the 
Arab  pointed  the  arch,  and  reared 
the  dome.  The  romance  of  the  Ar€h 
bian  Nights,  cast  into  stone,  became, 
when   night   was   ended,  like   the 
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written  words,  an  <' eDtertainmenf* 
snited  for  the  day.  Imagination  took 
a  heavenward  flight  in  the  minaret, 
and  fancy,  in  its  sabtlety,  wove  arab- 
esqaes  for  mosqae  or  hareem,  where 
the  Arab,  waiting  npon  Destiny, 
called  on  the  ^'  name  of  God,  the 
Compassionate,  the  Merciful,"  or 
where  the  victim  of  southern  volup- 
tuonsoess,  art,  became  his  minister  to 
enjoyment  Thus,  in  Egypt,  the  tropic 
san,  taking  no  delight  in  desert  sands, 
wandered  in  search  of  a  kindred  fer- 
tility, and  found  in  the  genius  of  man 
an  oasis  which  blossomed  in  the  lotos 
and  the  lily. 

But  it  is  specially  in  Italy  that  art 
has  seemed  to  us  indigenous  to  the 
soil  The  dying  glory  has  not  yet 
wholly  faded  from  the  sky.  It  is 
true  the  sun  has  set,  clouds  rather 
on  the  hills,  and  night  settles  in  the 
plain;  but  the  glory  of  the  day  is 
still  remembered,  and  the  twilight 
hour  which  now  steals  so  gently  over 
all  'things,  mellows  the  turbulence  of 
active  life  into  tenderness,  as  we 
watch  over  the  expiring  moments  of 
one  too  beautiful  too  live.  The  lover 
of  nature  or  art  will  do  well  never  to 
miss  a  sunset,  especially  in  Italy.  In 
Italy  the  setting  of  the  sun  is  expres- 
sive of  her  sunken  condition.  The 
lengthening  shadows,  the  rising  mists, 
the  confosion  of  distinct  shapes  and 
outlines  in  the  coming  darkness — 
these,  with  the  beauty  of  that  vesper 
hour,  the  hour  of  prayer  and  love, 
are  all  symbolic  of  Italy  in  her  love- 
liness and  dedina  Then  the  travel- 
ler ^s  how  Italybecame  the  cradle 
of  the  arts.  In  Venice  he  has  been 
gazing  on  the  golden  glories  of  Vero- 
nese in  the  Doge's  Palace;  and  at 
sunset  he  mounts  the  Campanile  of 
St  Mark — sees  the  lagoons  a  molten 
fire  —  the  snows  of  the  distant  Alps 
flushed  with  hectic  red;  and  in  this 
triumph  of  colour  he  finds  the  origin 
of  that  Venetian  art  which  clothed 
the  earth  and  man  in  rainbow  glory. 
Nations  perish  —  art  decays  ;  yet 
these  .sunset  splendours,  fleeting  as 
they  are  with  the  passing  moment, 
are  of  all  earth's  passing  shows  the 
most  unchanging.  The  sunset  of  this 
present  hour  is  such  a  one  as  that 
when  first  the  Campanile  of  Torcello 
knoUed  the  knell  of  parting  day.  It 
has  often  struck  us  with  wonder  that 


the  land  of  Itely,rfteF- 
mity  and    ««f«™^'.™ 

are,  it  is  trae,  which  sRVi. 
and  tortared   as  by  tffl?s 
bols  of  the  mob  not  «ic^ 
bulent  flea    of  troab^ii-.i 
in  the  city    life  of  thee-: 
Such  bandit   natore  ttBwr 
petuoosly  into  art  la  ttes: 
tares  of    Salvator   B»  ^ 
most  part,  however,  the  te 
reposes  in     tranquil  kw^ 
ghidneae,  and    not  wrrow.  t^ 
the    current    of    c™^^*:  j 
hour  the  pictnres  oiChai' 
fore  the  eye,— the  cfcar  b-T 
the  tender  distance— the  rc: 
or  valley,  fertile  with  wee  £s: 
the  river  flowing  g^^T^i 
midst  — and     the    graocrfiibT^J 
ilex  giving  to  the  foP^w^^-* 
pose  of  shade,  in  whid;  tk^ 
and  his  flocks   find  Triage  Irs 
heat  of  day.     Claad^  too,  b«s^* 
been  but  yesterday  to  to  s^ 
Bai»,  so  gently  does  ^  » 
on  the  sand— so  tender  and  sop 
the  far  distance— so  whoDj  <u 
and  beauty  stfll    ft<^W  Ptwrf^ 
the  landscape.      Thus  dootte ' 
veller  find,  whether  by  wifi^.  ? 
noonday— in  the  vafley,  by  tK » 
or  by  the  mountain-side-how  k 
Italy  arose  into  spontaDeoas  teri 
The  genius  of  the  Peopte  ^^^ 
tempered  by  the  aspect  of  thy  sr 
in  which  they  liva    ^^'Ll 
sky,  yet  tumoltuons  as  tte  ^ 
tain  storm,  their  life  b«^.^ 
of  romance  with  its  vicMStwKf^ 
plota     Theur    land    \V^/ 
themselves  a  picture— th^  J«. 
for  the  duties  of  life  than  to  de^, 

creation.  Their  costume  J  ^• 
the  stage;  their  po»  X,^ 
that  of  the  studio.  To  tta  P^ 
art  is  no  effbrt,  and  what"^ 
lands  is  a  forced  product,  m  m- 
thus  seen  as  a  spoDtaneoos  g^- 
and  outburst  It  is  traettott^. 
which  once  l>ttrned  witti  ^^, 
splendour  is  now  te^.  «*T, 
aihes;  that  the  entire  J^ 
fallen  and  in  all  pow»JS 
and  their  art  itself,  once  WJ  g^ 
of  revitals,  has  in  these  ftysj^ 
its  last  decadence.  It  w  «r^ 
impulse,  passion,  and  w^jj. 
which   arS   the  soul  «»«  ^^^  "^ 
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laence  of  art,  now  fallen  into  dis- 
lased  excess,  at  once  incapacitate  this 
)eop1e  for  self- control,  and  national 
government,  and  give  to  their  present 
urt  the  pretension  of  youthful  pre- 
lamption,  the  extravagance  of  frenzy, 
md  the  faltering  feebleness  of  de- 
)ilitated  age.  Yet  the  mling  pas- 
lion  is  strong  in  death ;  and  the  arts, 
hoQgh  fallen  in  common  with  the 
nation,  still  live  in  the  life  and  as- 
)iration  of  the  people.  Imagination, 
ragrant  and  fugitive  though  it  be, 
itiU  bursts  into  metaphor,  loses  itself 
n  visions,  and  pictures  a  bright  ideal 
)ow  that  the  reality  is  no  more.  In 
)rder  to  understand  art  and  Italy 
n  their  greatness,  it  is  necessary 
low  to  see  them  in  their  fall ; — to 
lee  impulse  and  poetry,  the  plastic 
ind  the  pictorial  faculties,  gambol  in 
he  free  play  of  infancy  or  garrulous 
Q  the  imbecility  of  age— to  see  them 
D  their,  spontaneous  outbursts  nn- 
ettered  by  judgment,  unconscious  of 
lecay.  It  is  needful  even  thus  to 
ee  them  in  humiliation  in  order  to 
udge  of  tbeir  days  of  power,  when  the 
irtist  poured  out  his  very  soul  upon 
he  canvass,  and  burst  into  eloquence 
hat  entranced  the  world.  Thus 
loes  the  student  understand  how 
!taly  became  the  cradle  of  the  arts  ; 
low  this  same  people,  now  so  feebly 
ensitive  to  beauty,  found,  when 
trong,  free,  and  prosperous,  that 
irchitectare,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
rere  native  to  their  hearts,  and  indi- 
genous to  their  country. 

Between  the  north  and  the  south 
)f  Europe  how  great  is  the  contrast 
in  the  south  art  is  a  continuance 
md  prolongation  of  the  dailv  life, 
n  form  doubtless  more  subtle  and 
>mato,  a  realisation,  however,  of 
ife^s  ideal  rather  than  its  actual  re- 
rersaL  In  the  north,  on  the  con- 
rary,  art  comes  more  as  a  reaction 
ban  as  a  natural  function,  an  escape 
rom  an  existence  of  anxious  toil,  a 
cind  of  fairy  fancy-fashioned  land  in 
vhicb  the  mind  may  lose  its  habitual 
consciousness  and  take  on  a  condi- 
ion  foreign  to  itself.  In.  the  south, 
irt  is  the  outburst  of  an  overflowing 
mpulse,  and  the  work  thus  warmly 
flowing  from  the  artist-soul^  in  the 
nlnds  of  others  arouses  the  same 
irdour.  The  picture  receives  homage 
n  the  Church,  becomes  part  of  the 


religion,  and  is  interwoven  with 
the  worship.  In  the  north,  on 
the  other  nand,  the  arts  are  not 
owned  by  the  Church  ;  are  not  the 
ardent  outburst  of  any  national, 
popular,  or  religious  impulse— and, 
accordingly,  not  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
they  are  but  petted  and  pampered 
exotics  of  a  mere  dilettante  taste.  For 
the  north  the  art-epoch  is  dawning, 
but  not  yet  come,  and  the  sun  whicn 
has  set  in  Italy  may  yet  find  its  me- 
ridian in  our  land.  Before  that  day 
can  open,  many  things,  however, 
must  De  reversed  ;  the  very  climate 
changed.  In  the  south,  the  sun 
which  renders  nature  prolific  makes 
the  imagination  pictorial :  but  in  the 
north,  man,  instead  of  basking  in  the 
sun,  plods  through  the  snow;  intel- 
lect and  energy  aid  him,  when  by 
imagination  he  must  perish.  The 
fire  of  fancy  is  of  little  avail  when 
he  stands  in  pressing  need  of  fuel  for 
his  body.  In  the  south,  both  man 
and  nature  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
tent on  the  making  of  pictures.  In 
the  north  it  is  the  tailor  which  makes 
the  man,  and  for  all  art-purposes, 
even  a  poet  is  spoilt  Men  as  they 
go  about  this  great  world — and,  what 
is  still  more  sad,  women,  too— with 
all  their  adomings,  are  no  longer  pic- 
tures ;  the  artist  verily  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  on  can- 
vass, and  for  their  own  fame  with 
posterity  it  is  well  that  they  bhould 
not  seek  perpetuity  in  marble.  Thus 
do  we  see  that  the  south  especially, 
when  contrasted  with  the  north,  is 
the  cradle  of  art ;  that  Italy, 
wherein  the  arts  sprang,  as  it  were, 
into  spontaneous  birth,  is  the  only 
land  wherein  can  be  now  traced  the 
laws  which  govern  their  development 
and  accelerate  their  decline. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  Italy  as  a 
soil  fertile  in  art,  we  shall  devote  the  , 
remainder  of  this  essay  to  those  early 
days  when  Christian  art  first  strug- 
gled into  birtb.  The  cradling  of 
Christian  art  in  Italy  has  always 
been  to  us  a  subject  of  mysterious 
interest,  dimly  to  trace  how  it  ob- 
scurely rose  out  of  darkness  and  per- 
secution. At  the  outset,  we  find  that 
the  first  Christian  days  were  without 
art  at  all,  as  if  too  near  the  glorious 
reality  itself— the  presence  and  the 
aspect  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles— 
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to  ataDd  io  need  of  the  Bjinbol  and 
the  shadow.  Bat  as  the  outward 
reality  died  from  the  remembrance 
of  believers,  and  their  religion  re- 
ceded into  the  invisible  regions  of 
faith  and  hope,  the  Church  naturally 
sought  to  preserve  some  record  of 
the  great  revelation  which  had  been 
actually  seen  and  enacted  upon  earth. 
This  revelation  had  come,  not  as  a 
shadowy  vision  of  angels  appearing 
in  a  dream, — not  as  a  small  voice 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  or  as  thunder 
proclaiming  the  law  given  from  a 
mount ;  but  it  was  the  revelation  of 
the  Godhead  in  a  visible  person  and 
an  actual  life.  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles walked  year  after  year  openly 
among  men,  taught  upon  the  Mount, 
fed  the  multitudes,  healed  the  sick, 
raised  the  dead,  and  thus,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  the  expression,  recluced 
to  pictorial  demonstration  truths 
which  had  otherwise  remained  the 
vague  objects  of  faith.  And  all  these 
pictures, — Christ  as  he  stood  by  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  as  he  entered  Jeru- 
salem in  triumph,  as  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
—pictures  which  in  their  reality  had 
brought  salvation  to  men,  were  day 
by  day  growing  more  obscure  in  the 
miad*s  vision,  till  the  last  man  who 
had  seen  these  things  was  laid  in  the 
crave,  and  Christianity,  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  senses,  henceforth 
took  its  stand  in  the  region  of  faith. 
How  gladly  would  the  early  believer, 
in  his  persecution  and  sufiering,  have 
hnn^  round  his  neck  some  slight  me- 
morial sketch  of  the  Christ  who  had 
died  for  him!  How  fondly  would 
the  Church  have  treasured  any  out- 
line, however  hasty,  of  Christ  as  he 
was  transfigured  on  the  Moant,  or 
when  he  lay  in  agony  in  the  garden  1 
But  these  aids  being  denied,  the 
Christian  artist,  ere  long,  sought  to 
supply  their  need.  How  mighty  was 
the  task!  To  bring  form  Christ 
once  again  before  the  eyes  of  men — 
to  enable  him  to  walk  the  earth  and 
teach  among  the  people— to  lead  him 
on  his  way  to  Calvary,  or  show  him 
as  he  rose  to  glory.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  the  early  Church 
should  neglect  and  ignore  the  arts 
which  had  been  subsirarient  to  pa- 
ganism ;  but  the  needs  of  human 
nature  were  too  strong  to  be  sap* 


pressed.  The  mnltitade  In  ifi  a^ 
countries,  and  reiigiooBy  have  » 
manded  an  outward  form  ttd  i^ 
bol  of  their  faith ;  and  CMb^ist 
as  soon  as  it  laid  daim  to  b&'& 
world's  religion,  lalllog'  under  ^ 
same  law,  necessarily  joined  al^as 
with  the  arts.  The  invisible  trs^ 
of  the  new  relig^n  demanded  sos 
outward  form  of  beaaty  wfaiefa  vti^ 
be  loved — of  grandear  which  wik 
be  venerated.  Written  or  sps^ 
words  were  too  shadowy  and  vies. 
The  multitude  required  not  odK  n 
hear  of  heaven,  but  to  see  it  Ax 
even  the  more  gifted  mindly  who  i 
their  watchings  might  ]ook  apoa  tk 
heavenly  glory,  see  the  yvaxm  4 
angels,  or  earth  the  abode  of  Bate 
would  yet  find  aid  to  their  hi^ 
and  more  abstract  striTiogB  in  tke 
art-creations  where  parity  of  M 
was  made  visible  to  the  eye  throd 
the  beauty  of  form.  Thos  did  Ck»> 
tian  art  set  itself  the  task  of  gnzf 
to  the  angels  their  beaaty  aod  blese^ 
ness ;  to  the  company  of  the  Ap» 
ties,  the  fellowship  of  tiie  Prophet^  & 
army  of  Martyrs,  their  dignity,  ic^ 
ration,  and  fortitude ;  and  thus  bfi- 
ing  made  heaven  glorionsi,  the  Ckr» 
tian  architect  built  npon  eart^  i 
Church  worthy  of  the  worship  d 
tiiat  God  whom  the  heaveoi  eoaU 
not  contain.  This  bdng  of  Ofanstia 
art  the  vocation,  we  look,  as  we  kis 
said,  to  its  first  birth  and  cradliagii 
Italy  with  a  mysterious  interest 

Truly  its  birth  was  dark  with  dis> 
tery,  for  it  took  its  origin   anKSf 
tombs.    The  blood  of  the  martyrs  wie 
the  seed  of  Christian  art  no  leas  tian  d 
the  Church.    In  the  darkness  of  t2K 
catacombs,  the  sanctiiaries  of  tti^ 
art  took  its  first  precariooa  rise;--! 
strange   birthplace    for    a   thiog  d 
beauty    these    endless    und^grood 
streets,  winding  and  stretehii^  hitte 
and  thither,  almost  too  narrow  fcr 
walking  abreast,  and  almost  too  few 
for  walking  upright    On  either  side 
graves,  mostly  open  and  rifled,  three 
rows   in  succession,  one  above  tke 
other— small  children's  graves  crowd- 
ed in,  filling  vacant  spaces  ^booei 
crumbUng,  and  damp,  and  oold,fi0ti- 
tered  about ;  then,  at  intervab,  tidi 
house  of  death  converted  into  a  boos 
of  God— the  grave  and  elnraeliboBB 
a  shrine!    The  Church  itadf  a  pan, 
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t>]d,  damp,  the  light  of  day  that 
»nt,  the  altar  a  grave,  the  very  walla 
graves.  The  life  of  these  early  be* 
ievers  had  become  so  wretched,  and 
lark,  and  tormented,  that  death  might 
?ell  be  looked  on  as  a  refage  and 
cat,  and  to  live  and  worship  among 
he  dead  was  to  make  companionship 
vith  a  iutare  happier  than  the  pre- 
ent  tempeBt-life.  To  live  thus  in  the 
Didst  of  darkness,  in  vaat  sepul- 
iires,  with  the  flickering  lamp  sns- 
>ended  as  a  ray  dimly  shining  in  an 
mknown  fntare,  rather  than  render- 
Dg  the  present  life  visible — to  kneel 
o  evening  prayer,  the  sunset  mark- 
Dg  not  Uie  honr,  to  lie  down  at 
light  in  a  charnel-hoose ;  to  rise 
^ain  to  morning  prayer,  the  dark- 
1688  of  night  still  snadowing  the 
lay,  thns  praying  to  the  G^  of 
leath  rather  than  of  life  and  light ; — 
hna  to  live  and  die  was  indeed  to 
aake  the  martyrs'  blood  the  seed  of 
he  Church. 

Bat  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
ike  wise,  as  we  have  said,  tbe  seed 
>t  Christian  art  To  the  earliest 
>eliever  these  catacombs  were  aa 
loles  and  caves  of  the  earth — his 
efage  in  life,  his  tomb  in  death— at 
iDce  his  house,  his  chnrch,  his  sepal- 
ihre.  But  the  place  of  troable  be- 
came a  scene  of  triamph.  The  mar- 
yra'  sofTerings  were  at  length  the 
>eliever8'  glory,  and  the  Church, 
v^hich  was  at  first  a  mere  grave, 
;rew  at  length  into  a  temple  deco- 
rated by  art,  with  the  symbols  of 
he  Christian's  faith.  Christianity 
Day  thus,  in  these  early  symbote 
Ad  pictures,  be  said  to  lie  buried 
knd  embalmed.  The  subjects  of 
hese  first  works  are  simple,  and 
heir  meaning,  though  often  veiled, 
or  the  most  part  direct  and  evident. 
The  dove  stands  for  the  soul,  and, 
iombined  with  the  olive  branch, 
iignifiea  that  the  soul  of  the  believer 
eats  in  peace.  If  the  fish  be  added, 
vhich  is  the  symbol  of  Christ,  the 
Igare  reads,  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
leace  of  Christ  Again,  a  painting 
>f  a  wicker-basket  containing  bread, 
i  flask  of  blood  in  the  centre,  all 
eating  on  a  fish,  symbolises  the  con- 
lectioD  between  Christ  and  the  sa- 
a«meDt&  The  fish  likewise  has  occa- 
ional  reference  to  the  words,  "  fishen 
it  men  ;"  and  accordingly,  we  find  a 


fisherman  on  a  bank,  with  a  large 
angling  line  in  hand,  drawing  a  fish 
out  of  the  water,  which  is  supposed 
forthwith  to  turn  into  a  disciple. 
That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact,  the  fish  has  been  actually 
found  half  transmuted  into  the  hu- 
man form.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  made  scarcely 
less  explicit  by  placing  the  figure  of 
a  man  close  by,  standing  out  from 
the  water,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
rite  of  baptism!  The  anchor  is,  of 
course,  the  symbol  of  hope,  and  the 
top  seen  above  the  water,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  shows  tbe  foundation  of 
that  hope.  Then,  passing  from  sym- 
bolism to  pictorial  and  bas-relief 
representation,  we  find  paintings  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  beanng  the  lost 
sheep  upon  bis  shoulders ;  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den  ;  the  three  Children 
in  the  fiery  ftimaoe ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac;  and  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law,  or  striking  the 
rock.  On  sarcophagi,  the  history  of 
Jonah  is  a  subject  ako  frequently 
repeated.  We  find,  for  example,  in 
one  continuous  bas-relief,  Jonah  cast 
overboard  from  the  ship,  then  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea  mon^r,  then  again 
thrown  out  upon  the  shore,  and, 
lastly,  the  propnet,  as  seen  stretched 
upon  the  ground  in  profound  sleep, 
or  disconsolate  after  the  gourd  had 
withered.  From  the  New  Testament 
we  find  the  Nativity,  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  our  Saviour  turning  the 
water  into  wine,  his  healing  the  sick, 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem. 

As  works  of  art,  all  these  frescoes 
and  bas-relie&  are  wholly  unsatis- 
factory. In  style  they  belong  to  the 
degnided  decadence  of  the  Boman 
empire — rude  in  execution,*  low  in 
^pe,  and  coarse  in  sentiment  The 
Christian  sarcophagi  and  the  copies  of 
mural  paintings,  collected  by  the  pre- 
sent Pope  in  uie  Christian  Museum  of 
the  Lateran,  do  not  afford,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  noble  statue  of  St  Hip- 
polytus,  a  single  example  pure  in  art. 
We  have  visited  the  various  cata- 
combs in  search  of  the  earliest  heads 
of  Christ,  hoping  that  in  proportion 
as  the  work  approached  the  era  of  his 
life,  it  mieht  bear  some  evidence  of 
aathentio  likeness.    We  were,  how- 
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ever,  disappointed.  The  head,  for  and  scalptore  as  the  timeB  afioU, 
example,  in  the  catacomb  of  St  and  thos  was  coDdenmed  to  tk 
Calixtns,  a  eketch  of  which  is  given  humiliation  of  stamping  npoa  tte 
in  Sir  Charles  EasUake's  edition  of  earliest  GhristiaD  woito  the  imA 
Kngler^s  Handbook^  bears,  in  its  and  the  stigma  of  a  Pagan  stjk  ail 
type  and'  stjle,  evidence  of  a  Roman,   origin. 

rather  than  of  a  Ghiistian  origin.  What  g^ood  purpose  then  calk- 
In  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  indeed,  comb  pictores  and  scalptarea  cobU 
the  tradition  of  the  Savionr*s  aspect,  have  answered  it  is  difficnlt  to  ODds- 
wellnigh,  if  not  wholly  forgotten,  it  stand.  For  ns,  however,  in  ^e  pre^ 
is  evident  the  artist  found  himself  left  sent  day,  they  are  of  the  ntmost  lo- 
to  the  free  expression  of  his  own  low  terest  It  may  indeed  be  said  tkt 
ideal.  the  creed  of  the  early  Choreh  bi 

By  an  apparent  anomaly,  which,  not  only  been  written  by  the  Fathoi, 
however,  admits  of  easy  explanation,  bat  in  these  sepolchrea  and  chorcbs 
those  centuries  in  which  Christianity   was  actually  delineated  by  tiie  paici> 
is  presumed  to  have  been  most  pure,  ers.    The  excavators  set  to  wo^  ^ 
are  characterised  by  a  Christian  art  the  Papal  GU>vemment  may  be  sud 
the  most  corrupt.    Christian  art  came   to  be  now  exhuming  what  ia  in  tbit 
not  by  revelation,  claims  no  immedi-  land,  if  not  an  extinct,   at  least  a 
ate  decent  from  heaven,  but  cradled,  buried  Christianity.    Whatever  bait 
as  we  have   seen,  in   suffering  and   Ues  the  priests  of  variooB  dmrcbs 
helidessness,  it  grew  into  the  strength  may  fight  over  these  old    bones  c 
and  beauty  of  manhood  by  the  slow   defence  of  essential  creeds^  it  ia  far- 
process 'of  earthly  development    In   tunately  not  our  province  to  ^Bfnk 
examining  the  early  works  already   between  them.    For  oa,  as  art  crida 
described,  this  want  of '  beauty  has   these  works  are  links  in  a  great  sal 
come  upon  us  with  pain  and  surprise,    universal  system  of  art-developiKit 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  beauty  of  and  decay.     They  are   the  fir^  be- 
holiness,  for   that  calm   and   placid  ^nnings  of  that  ChriatiaD  art  wlud; 
beautj  which  comes  through  patient  m  subsequent  oenturieSy    roee   to  » 
sufienog,  or  trustful  resignation.    We  great  a  glory.    £ven  in   their  vei? 
seek    in    vain    for    those    beauties  degradation  they  are  a  marked  ex- 
which   adorn   the   Christian  virtues,  ample  of  the  universal  craving  ia  tb» 
or  for  the   sublimity  of  the  truths   human  mind  for  expreEsion  throc^ 
which     Christianity    first     revealed,   the  language  of  art.    A  religion  ob^ 
These  high   attributes   of   Christian   be  as  yet  weak  in  infancy  ;  an  emjnt 
art^   in   some   respects   the    highest  may  be  tottering  in  decay ;  yei  tie 
which  art  has   ever   attained,  were  experience  of  the  entire  world  shots 
reserved  for  the    development  of  a  us  that  a  people  not  content  to  a- 
later  ei>och,  and  the  dawn  of  a  re-  press    itself   merely    through   wwk 
vived  civilisation.    The  decay  of  the  must  likewise  speak  through  the  bo- 
Boman  empire,  and  the  dying-out  of  gnage  of  forms.    This  strogglio^  to 
the  Pagan  civilisation,  are  in  truth   obtain  for  the  invisible  an  oatwui 
the  explanation  of  the  debased  as-   expression,  was,  as  we  have  said,  at 
pect  of  Christian  art  in  this  its  earli-  first  futile ;  but  the  CicultieB  and  kis 
est  rise.    Christianity,  a  heaven>bom   which  led  to  the  attempt  nrged  oo, 
spirit,  sought  upon  earth  a  habitation,   though  through  a  series  of  faflores,  to 
and  demanded   from   art   a   human   the  goal  of  an  ultimate  aoeeesB. 
form  to  dwell  in.    She  found  in  the       But  the  arts  had  vet  loiig  to  diB- 
Roman  empire  art  fdlen,  and  in  each  her  during  the  night  of  ue  honaa 
succeeding  century  still   further   do-  intellect    We  have  seen  that  as  life 
based.       The    tj^    of    humanity,  ebbed  out  of  the  Boman  emDire^  and 
fashioned   by  the  artist,  were  even  darkness    blotted    out   the   ught  of 
to  Paganism^  a    degradation.     And   civilisation,  the   new-bom   ChriBtiao 
(le  new  religion  in  the  first  centuries  art  became  in  each  succeeding  oeDta7 
>if  its  growth,  still  unable  in  its  feeble-   less  vital  and  beauteous.    Thus  havs 
«MI  to  enter  on  original  creation,  com-   we  the  strange   anomaly  of  aa  in* 
M^ied,  ^^^  "  "    '  ^'^  art  as  she  found  &nt  art  nuffkra  from  the  hour  ^ its 
W'  d  such  pdnters  birth  with  all  the  decr^tode  of  lye; 
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hus,  likewise,  we  find  that  the 

)g   years   which   shoald   have 

inataritj  and  Tigoor,  did  bat 

rate  decay.    The  earliest  works 

le  best    The  Mosaics  of  the 

centary,  in   the   Baptistery  of 

'athedral  at  BaveDna,  have  still 

remaining    vigour,   some    re- 

*tion  of  natare.    In   the  Bap- 

of  Ohrist,  which  occupies  the 

6  of  this  ornate  cupola,  the  ao- 

and  bearing  of  St.  John,  with 

tsed  arm  of  baptism,  are  espe- 

i  Doble,  the  heads  both  of  the 

ist  and  of  the  Saviour  showing 

'st   the  dawn   of  the  Christian 

er   than    the  dying -out  of  the 

an  typa    The  figures  of  the  twelve 

^tles   have  likewise   some  gran- 

.'  with,  however,  an  increase  of  de- 

«y.    The  draperies,  though  retain- 

a  reminiscence  of  former  dignity, 

ioto  incoherent  confusion ;  and  the 

/ard  step  of  the  fisures,  while  good 

Dteution,  halts  in  lameness.    Other 

tious  of  this  great  and  important 

rk,    still    deeper    in    corruption, 

roely  admit  of  art-criticism.    In 

e  manuer,  in  Rome,  the  earliest 

iristian  mosaics  are  for  the  most 

rt  the  best     They  are  remarkable 

possessing  the  rude  vigour  of  Bo- 

ao  art  rather  than  the  more  refined 

bility    of    Byzantine.     Thus    the 

^d  of  Christ  in  the  mosaics  of  the 

xth  centary  in  the  Church  of  SS. 

osmo  and  Damiano  possesses  much 

obility,  mingled,  however,  with  stern 

ivage  grandeur, — something,  if  we 

Qay  be  allowed  the  comparison,  be- 

ween  St  John  wild  from  the  desert, 

md  Plato  vengeful  from  Hades. 

Throughout  the  wide  world  of 
^briritian  mosaics,  it  is  melancholy 
0  find  efforts  so  stupendous,  kbours 
10  vast,  with  art-results  compara- 
ively  so  worthless.  Within,  or  im» 
ned lately  without,  the  walls  of  Rome 
ire  ten  to  twelve  churches  still  in 
)art  decorated  by  these  works,  and 
^et,  we  must  confess,  that  for  us,  at 
east,  there  is  not  a  single  example 
n  which  the  spirit,  the  beauty,  or 
he  purity;  of  the  Christian  religion 
las  found  expression.  Such  works 
ire  doubtless  of  the  utmost  import- 
ince  to  the  antiquary,  and  even  to 
he  art-student,  establishing  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  development  or  decay  ; 
}ut  for  the  lover  of  art  in  its  beauty 


and  its  poetry,  to  the  disciple  of 
Christianity,  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  religion,  these  mosaics  are  too 
low  in  the  human  and  divine  type, 
too  debased  in  art,  to  give  pleasure 
or  satisfaction.  But,  doubtless  to 
the  student,  as  we  have  said,  they 
afford  much  occasion  for  conjec- 
ture and  speculation.  In  the  wreck 
or  resurrection  of  empires,  in  the  con- 
flux of  civilisation  and  barbarism,  in 
the  intermingling  of  races,  and  the 
conflict  of  religions,  these  grand  ex«- 
pressions  of  a  people's  faith  have 
surely  a  deep  import  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  finely  said,  that  the  art  of  Venice 
is  the  meeting  of  the  glacier  stream 
of  the  north  with  the  lava-flood  of 
the  south.  Truly  the  conflaz  and 
the  conflict  of  the  early  Christian 
arts  in  Italy  are  as  the  meeting  of 
hostile  forces  in  nature,  and  in  that 
country  the  confusion  of  a  divided 
people  led  to  a  corresponding  anarchy 
m  art  It  was  an  anarchy  and  yet 
a  servitude.  An  anarchy,  because  no 
legitimate  authority  was  paramount: 
Natare  no  longer  held  the  sway ;  the 
cbssic  types  had  been  abandoned ; 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  as 
yet  failed  to  obtain  expression  ;  and 
the  genius  to  create  seemed  annihilat- 
ed. In  this  mosaic  art  there  was  like- 
wise, as  we  have  said,  a  servitude ; 
servitude  in  the  servile  subserviency 
to  tradition  when  life  had  become 
extinct — ^the  lifeless  repetition,  year 
after  year,  for  seven  centuries  in  suc- 
cession, of  types  in  which  there  was 
no  nature,  and  attitudes  in  whidi 
there  was  no  action.  In  an  art  thus 
lost  in  anarchy  and  degraded  by 
servitude,  the  choice  between  Roman 
Christian,  Byzantine  Christian,  and 
Lombardic  Christian,  can  oflTer  no 
wide  scope  or  variety.  Praise  of 
such  works  is  comparative,  a  kind  of 
mitigated  censure,  an  adaptation  of 
the  judgment,  in  charity  for  the 
times,  to  the  prevailing  standard. 
Thus  we  can  understand  that  ^e 
antiquary,  after  passing  some  weeks 
underground  in  the  catacombs,  not 
once  rectifying  or  refreshing  his  eve 
by  feasting  on  the  classic  or  the 
Christian  art  of  the  Vatican,  should 
on  coming  to  the  above-mentioned 
mosaic  in  the  church  of  68.  Cosmo 
and  Damiano,  burst  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing rhapsody :— 
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'*In  the  apsif  itself,  npoa  a  dark-blue 
grooxM  with  golden*edged  douds,  is 
Been  the  ooloasal  figure  of  Christ:  the 
right  hand  raised  either  in  benediction 
or  in  teaching,  the  left  holding  a  written 
scroll ;  above  is  the  hand  which  we  have 
already  noticed  as  the  emblem  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Below,  on 
each  side,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paol 
are  leading  SS.  Ck)6mo  and  Damiano, 
each  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  towards 
the  Saviour,  followed  by  St  Theodore 
on  the  right,  aid  by  Pope  Felix  IV.,  the 
founder  of  the  chnrch,  on  the  left.  .  •  . 
Two  palm-trees,  sparkling  with  gold, 
above  one  of  which  appears  the  emblem 
of  eternity — the  phoBniz — with  star- 
shaped  nimbus,  close  the  compoeitioa 
on  each  side.  Further  below,  indicated 
by  water-plants,  sparkling  also  with  gold, 
is  the  river  Jordan.  The  figure  of  Christ 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous specimens  of  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages.  Countenance,  attitude,  and 
drapery,  combine  to  give  him  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  majesty,  which,  for  many 
centuries  after,  is  not  found  again  in 
equal  bsauty  and  fireedom.  The  drapery 
especially  is  disposed  in  noble  folds,  and 
only  in  its  somewhat  too  ornate  details, 
is  a  further  departure  from  the  antique 
observable.  ....  The  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  wear  the  usual  ideal  ooeturoe : 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  are  attired  in 
the  late  Roman  dress :  violet  mantles  in 
gold  stufl^  with  red  embroideries  of 
Oriental  barbaric  effect'** 

In  justice,  however,  we  will  add 
these  Bucceeding  words:— "In  spite 
of  the  high  excellence  of  this  work, 
it  is  precisely  here  that  we  can 
clearly  discern  in  what  respects  the 
degeneracy  and  impoverishment  of 
art  first  showed  itself."  It  showed 
itself  just  as  "d^neracy  and  im- 
poverishment" manifest  themselves 
in  natioDiJ  civilisation,  want  of  vig- 
our in  action  and  thought,  want  of 
elevation  in  the  character  and  type 
of  the  people,  and  want  of  truth  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature.  On  various 
visits  to  Italy  we  have  spent  many 
hours,  and  indeed  days,  in  the  ex- 
ammation  of  these  early  works,  with, 
we  must  confess,  little  accrumg  plea- 
fiure,  and  with  but  doubtfbl  advan- 
tage. Our  love  of  art  in  its  periods 
of  perfection,  whether  classic  or  Ofaris- 
tian,  is  too  intense  to  ^rmit  us  any 
actual  enjoyment  in  antiquity  without 


excellence,  and  art  irlCiMKit  bentv. 
Nevertheless  we  have  gone  stafi. 
ously  through  all  Hiese  worin,  k 
order  that  we  might  know  what  «c 
the  origin  of  Uie  arts  of  the  rerinl 
what  were  the  difficulties  with  wfaid 
they  ooDtended,  and  by  what  oas 
and  agencies  they  rose  fron  the  ftsi> 
of  nations  into  the  viotorious  life  of  i 
new  dvilisation.  Oar  rewaid  fe 
been  that,  from  fhe  deptiis  in  wind 
we  found  this  early  art  caBt  dovi 
we  have  learned  so  much  the  vm 
to  reverence  and  love  the  eseBtii. 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodnesi  of  te 
Italian  art  which  rase  into  life  octet 
ruin. 

Rome,  "the  city  of  the  sool,*'  4e 
grave  of  so  much  greatness,  wtiid 
still  offers  to  the  mind  riches  im- 
haustible,  and  fires  the  imagiaatioi 
with  an  ardour  not  to  he  (its' 
guished — ^that  city  which,  having  it 
first  **  oonqnered  the  world  by  tke 
power  of  her  arms,  for  a  seeood  toc 
subdued  it  by  the  spell  of  her  imifv 
nation'^ — ^the  wreck  of  the  worUi 
past  hopes,  and  the  despair  of  ail  p 
sent  aspiration — oontainiDg  within  her 
walls  the  treasures  of  wdl-nigfa  tbm 
thousand  years — saw  the  fint  rsc 
of  Christian  art  in  the  catacombs  cd 
the  Basilicas — and  now  endoreB  ir^i 
latest  degeneracy  in  the  statue  of  tte 
Immaculate  Conception.  In  tbateitj 
the  student  can  walk  from  the  eiriiest 
churches,  or  from  the  Ghristiao  Ma- 
seums  of  the  YaUcao  or  of  the  Ut^ 
ran — from  art  of  the  fifth  aod  wA 
centuries  to  Raphael's  f^«sco  of  The- 
ology in'  the  Stanzas  of  the  YAticu: 
and  in  that  short  walk  he  will  ht,n 
traversed  just  one  thooaand  yens. 
All  that  we  have  before  asaoied,  wefi- 
nigh  all  indeed  that  can  be  toU  of 
the  progression  of  Christian  art,  ic- 
odves  in  this  city  either  proof  or 
illustration.  Let  the  traveller  ic 
Rome  take  only  one  nomiog's  drin, 
and  we  would  point  oat  to  bim  mM 
in  three  hours  than,  by  mere  booe 
study,  he  might  learn  in  three  jem 
Let  him  take  his  carriage  io  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  pasiDg  the 
Palazzo  Barberina,  travawBg  thi 
Qairioale  and  the  Vimioale,  retch. 
on  the  summit  of  the  E9qai]me,the 
grand  banlica  of  Santa  Maria  Ui^ 


*  See  Kugler's  Schools  ofPainJUng  ih  Mdy^  2d  edit,  pi  32. 
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Siore.  In  the  stately  aifl)e  of  this 
qaeenly  church  he  will  see  a  fleries 
of  small  moaaic  piotores,  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  dating  back 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  oentnry. 
To  us  the  great  interest  of  these 
nrorks  has  always  been  the  evidence 
they  famish  of  the  identity  in  style 
between  the  latest  Roman  and  the 
Barliest  Christian  art  Compare  these 
rude,  overcrowded  mosaics,  in  cos- 
tnme^  type  of  fignre,  and  art-treat- 
ment, with  the  bas*relielB  on  the 
Colonna  Antonina,  with  a  late  and 
remarkably  debased  bas-relief  of 
/Eneas  and  Dido  in  the  Yatican,  and 
it  will  be  seen,  as  already  pointed 
>at,  that  Christian  art  began  where 
Pa^n  ended — that  the  fall  of  one 
ind  the  origin  of  the  other  were 
Uike  part  of  that  second  barbarism 
trhich   swept   over  Soman  oivilisa- 

UOD. 

From  the  Boman  Christian  mosaics 
>f  the  fifth  century  to  the  Byzantine 
•>i  the  thirteenth,  an  interval  of  seven 
centuries,  the  traveller  has  only  to 
3ass  from  the  nave  of  Santa  Maria 
Vlaggiore  to  the  tribune.  In  this 
iomed  apsis  he  finds  one  of  the  richest 
md  most  ornate  examples  of  Byzan- 
ine  art; — the  Savbor  with  glory 
'oand  the  brow,  holding  in  one  band 
m  open  book,  places  tte  crown  npon 
he  head  of  the  Madonna,  henceforth 
^aeen  of  Heaven,  who,  with  one  hand 
aised  in  wonder  and  the  other  laid 
ipon  the  breast,  gently  bends  for* 
vard  in  humble  acquiescence,  fie- 
ieath  the  throne  are  a  company  of 
idoring  angels  floating  on  the  wing, 
ind  near  at  hand  are  kneeling  bish- 
ops and  standing  saints,  all  gazing 
tpward  in  wondering  adoration.  All 
latare,  likewise  rejoidng,  breaks 
brth  into  exuberant  growth:  arab- 
esques, rich  in  flowers  and  foliage, 
ill  the  heavens;  and  among  tne 
)ranche8  perch  or  sport  gentle  doves 
)r  the  gorgeous  bird  of  paradise.  Be- 
leath,  flowing  across  the  foreground, 
s  a  river  •  stream,  on  the  margin 
thereof  walks  the  stag,  in  whose 
waters  sport  fish  and  birds,  or  fioat 
)oats  and  cherub  children,  carried 
>y  the  wind  or  borne  on  wings.  All 
his,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the 
)eauty  and  the  poeti^  of  the  idea, 
eads  better  in  descnption  than  it 
ooks  in  reality.    The  work/  as  we 
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have  before  stated,  is  an  example  of 
the  Byzantine  sdtool,  the  distinction 
between  which  and  the  Bomsji  Chris- 
tian is,  however,  little  more  than 
technical,  each  being  to  the  ordinary 
observer  about  equuly  removed  from 
the  truth  of  nature  or  the  boiuteous 
spirituality  of  succeeding  Christian 
art  It  may,  however,  be  well  for  a 
moment  to  dwell  on  the  distinction 
between  these  two  schools  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  on  the 
other. 

Boman  art,  we  will  frankly  say,  is 
our  detestation.  We  speak  not,  of 
course,  of  Grecian,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  equally  our  worship,  nor 
of  that  Greco-Komano  which  was,  in 
foct,  Greek  by  parentage,  and  Boman 
only  by  the  rites  of  naturalisation. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we 
have  great  abhorrence,  for  the  most 
part,  of  all  statues  of  Boman  emne- 
rors,  however  gigantic— of  all  gladia- 
tors in  mosaic  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla — of  all  bas-reliefs  on  tri- 
umphal arches — ^and  of  those  endless 
processions  of  Boman  soldiers,  wiUi 
captives  and  spoils,  winding  their 
way  to  the  summit  of  a  column. 
At  best  such  works  have  a  low 
worldly  naturalism,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  pure  art-treament,  at  once 
ideal  and  natural,  which  gives  to 
Grecian  art  its  unparalleled  excel- 
lence. It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted, that  though  Boman  works  have 
little  of  {esthetic  beauty,  they  possess, 
as  we  have  said,  a  certain  rude  natu- 
ralism, and,  above  all,  somewhat  of 
that  Boman  energy  which  conquered 
the  world.  But  when  that  energy 
had.  become  enervated,  and  nature 
was  either  forgotten  or  corrupted, 
nothing  remain^  to  Boman  art  but 
its  essential  coarseness.  At  this  un- 
happy moment  Christianity  sought 
for  art  -  expression,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  Boman  Christian  school. 
Its  characteristics  will  now  be  under- 
stood :  a  coarse  naturalism,  in  which 
nature  was  corrupted— a  rude  energy, 
d^nerating  into  weakness.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  such  works  obtain 
admirers.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  mosaics  of  the  fifth 
centnry  covering  the  arch  of  triumph 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  without  the 
walla  of  Borne: — 
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"Within  a  cruciform  nimbus  fifteen 
fbet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with 
rays,  shines  forth  in  the  centre  the  oo- 
kiesal  figure  of  the  Saviour— the  right 
hand  raised  in  benediction,  the  left  hold- 
ing the  sceptre :  adelicatelj  folded  mantle 
of  thin  material  covers  the  shoulders ;  the 
form  is  stem,  but  grand  in  conception  ; 
the  eyebrows  in  finely-arched  half  circles 
above  the  widely  opened  eyes ;  the  nose 
in  a  ^straight  Grecian  Ibe ;  the  mouth, 
which  is  left  clear  of  all  beard,  closed 
with  an  expression  of  mild  serenity,  and 
hair  and  beard  divided  in  the  centre. 
Above,  in  the  clouds,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
are  seen  th^  four-winged  animals  bearing 
the  books  of  the  Gospels ;  lower  down 
two  angels  (perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  angel-representation)  are 
lowering  their  wands  before  the  Re- 
deemer, on  each  side  of  whom  the  four- 
Mid-twenty  elders  are  humbly  casting 
their  crowns — those  on  the  right  bare- 
headed, the  others  covered :  the  one  sig- 
nifying the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  only  saw  the  truth  through  a 
veil ;  the  other,  the  apostles  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  beheld  it  face  to  face. 
Finally,  below  these,  where  only  a  nar- 
row space  remains  next  the  arch,  appear 
on  the  left,  St.  Paul  with  the  sword,  and 
on  the  right  St.  Peter  with  the  keys ; 
both,  in  &e  style  of  the  divided  hair, 
somewhat  approaching  the  type  of  Christ ; 
both  in  active  gesture,  as  if  engaged  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Grospel.  Like 
the  sound  of  a  hymn  of  praise,  the  ado- 
rations of  the  old  and  now  time,  of  the 
Kvaogelists  and  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  faith,  here  unite;  and  whoever  at 
the  same  time  considers  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls  of  the  centre  aisle 
was  formerly  occupied  with  the  history 
of  Christ  and  the  Church— consisting  of 
a  series  of  biblical  scenes,  with  saints, 
martyrs,  and  portraits  of  the  Popes,  all 
intended  to  prepare  the  eye  for  the  great 
subjects  upon  the  ardi  of  triumph — will 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  mo- 
saics of  the  Tribune  itself  could  surpass 
in  beauty  those  of  the  aisles."* 

In  the  rebailding  of  St.  Paars  this 
mosaic  has  been  now  restored;  and 
Mr.  AnderaoD,  oar  Eoglish  photo- 
grapher, has,  we  are  glaS  to  say,  io- 
chided  the  work  in  his  admirably 
executed  series  of  Roman  photo- 
grapha  Photography,  among  the 
many  changes  it  must  produce  in  art, 
may,  we  trust,  lead  to  greater  pre- 
cision and  aocnracy  in  art^criticism. 


Were  we,  for  eacample,  in  leaSog  & 
above  glowine  deecription,  limited  ts 
the  dim  recoUections  of  memory,  v 
even  to  the  vag^ueDeas  of  wiitieB 
notes,  ^we  might  hesitate  before  ve 
ventured  to  pronoonoe  these  eokgiS' 
tic  words  a  preposteroiis  ezB^e» 
tioD.  By  this  photograph,  hovrar, 
we  bring  the  mosuc  itself  for  qoiel 
examination  into  oar  own  room,  aie 
not  only  able  to  revive  our  own  io- 
pressions,  bat  to  show  how  attslj 
valuelesB  is  the  entire  system  of  criti- 
cism, which  dares  to  characterise  sed 
wretched  imbecility  by  terms  of  prais 
suited  only  to  the  mast^-works  ii 
art  Why,  this  head  of  Christ,  "giao^ 
in  conception,"  "  the  eyebrows  fioei; 
arched,"  ^the  nose  in  a  stnigk 
Grecian  line,"  "the  month  withie 
expression  of  mild  amenity,"  teriB 
only  to  be  justified  in  the  designB&B 
of  a  type  by  Leonardo  or  Baphsd- 
this  head  of  Christ  so  extolled,  is,  q 
truth,  piteous  to  look  on.  Troly  & 
is  here  the  man  of  sorrows  and  ttr 
quainted  with  grief;  bat  it  is  sorrot 
and  grief  in  which  there  is  no  isffi- 
istry  of  angels,  no  access  to  the  God- 
head, The  divine  aspect  is  lost— tbe 
human  even  degraded.  Lines  of  cor- 
roding care,  the  cast  of  a  hopekss 
melancholy,  have  taken  possesum  dT 
the  featares,  as  if  the  temptatioD  vA 
the  fasting  of  the  forty  days  had  beeo 
carried  over  as  many  years,  and  the 
Evil  One  had  at  last  made  sore  his 
empire.  It  is  needless  that  we  desH 
farther  stigmatise  this  work.  Tliere 
is  not  a  single  figure  which  does  Dot 
show  the  prostration  and  partlj3s 
of  art  Bat  let  it  not  for  one  moment  be 
supposed  that  we  should  censore  ssf 
efifort  to  preserve  or  restore  this  grest 
remnant  and  record  of  a  dark  acd 
barbarous  age.  Nevertheless,  the  valie 
of  such  a  record,  let  os  once  agvo 
repeat,  is  merely  as  a  histmie  Irak  Id 
the  great  chain  of  progressive  de- 
velopment Its  very  import  is  ^ 
show  OS  how  low  it  was  possible  fiv 
art  to  sink,  to  teach  ns  with  what 
difficulty  the  beauty,  the  trotfa,  sod 
the  elevation  of  the  Christiaa  r^oo 
obtained  a  worUiy  exprearioo,  and 
thus  the  more  to  make  ns  love  aod 
hoQOor  those  ^reat  names  and  glo- 
rioas  works  which  once  again  is  t^ 


*  See  KuoLKR's  SOmU  c/FainHng  in  Hah/,  2d  edit,  p  29. 
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rts  restored  dignity  to  hamao  nature, 
nd  gave  even  to  revelation  an  acces- 
ion  of  poetry  and  of  lostre. 

Daring  this  tediona  diitqaisition  on 
loman-Gbristian  art,  the  traveller  ia 
apposed  to  have  been  patiently 
tanding  in  the  nave  of  Sta  Maria 
laggiore,  where  fortunately,  how- 
ver,  he  cannot  well  stand  too  long, 
f  so  mach  beaaty  are  the  proportions 
»f  the  interior,  so  many  objects  in  the 
listory  of  art,  or  for  splendour  of  de- 
oration,  merit  bis  examination.  On 
saving  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  it  is 
caroe^  needfal  that  he  shoald  enter 
is  carriage,  so  near  at  hand  is  the 
mall  church  of  8.  Prassede,  built  and 
lecorated  with  mosaics  in  the  ninth 
«ntary.  Should  the  traveller  now 
lesire  a  dlgr^ion  from  his  more 
evere  art-studies,  and  a  taste  of 
hoee  relidous  sensations  which,  in 
taly,  the  Church  provides  for  the  en- 
oyment  of  the  believer,  the  custode 
rill  unlock  a  small  and  dark  chapel, 
7here,  with  the  aid  of  a  lighted 
aper,  may  be  seen  *'  a  portion  of  a 
lolumn  of  oriental  Jasper,  brought 
rom  Jerusalem  by  Cardinal  Colonna 
Q  1223,  and  said  by  the  Churoh-tradi- 
ion  to  be  the  column  to  which  the 
>aviour  was  fastened  at  the  flagella- 
ion!"  That  the  imagination  may 
le  still  further  stimulated  by  an  ac- 
umulation  of  the  reli^ous  horrors  in 
rhich  the  morbid  mmds  of  a  de- 
:raded  people  take  a  diseased  delight, 
he  Church  has  placed  in  the  sacristy 
he  Flagellation  at  this  column,  in  a 
omewhat  coarse  picture  by  Giulio 
iomano.  We  fear,  however,  that  this 
ligression  may  scarcely  the  better 
prepare  our  traveller  for  the  dry  study 
*f  the  severe  mosaics  in  the  Tribune. 
{at  he  can,  even  in  such  works  as 
hese,  find  some  mental  excitement. 
f  in  these  centuries  of  art-debility, 
)ower  of  expression  and  execution 
rere  wanting,  at  least  we  find  the 
qBux  of  new  motives,  the  struggling 
f  new  ideas,  the  wondrous  thoaghta 
>f  the  new  revelation,  seeking  for  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestation.  We 
iud  in  these  works  taken  firom  the 
)ook  of  Bevelation,  the  gates  of  the 
leavenly  Jerusalem,  with  four  angels 
tanding  by,  invitii^^  the  faithful  to 
ioter.  The  saints  advancinj;,  as  best 
hey  can,  hold  forth  their  palm- 
)ranches,  or  present  their  crowns  to 


Christ,  standing  in  the  midst  Upon 
the  arch  of  triumph  the  Lamb  is 
placed  upon  a  jewelled  altar,  with 
the  cross  above  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks around ;  four  angels  stand  by ; 
the  four  symbols '  of  the  Evangelists 
— ^the  lion,  the  angel,  the  eagle,  and 
the  bull— each  holding  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  in  hand^look  on  in 
solemn  mystery ;  while  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders,  with  advancing  step 
and  upraised  arm,  present  their 
crownea  wreaths  to  the  Lamb,  worthy 
'*to  receive  glor^,  and  honour,  and 
power."  But  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  the  poetry  of  this 
eastern  imagery  involves  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  a  corresponding  per- 
fection in  art.  Yet  these  degraded 
works  may  well  be  studied,  uid  in 
some  sort  admired,  for  their  childlike 
simplicity,  for  their  unconscious  gro- 
tesqneness,  and  for  the  direct  and 
literal  manner  in  which  they  seek  t6 
express  high  thoughts  beyond  their 
power  of  utterance. 

We  now  enter,  though  still  within 
the  gates  and  walls,  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  modem  Bome,  upon  those 
districts  given  up  to  gardens  and  ma- 
laria, in  which,  at  intervals,  stands  a 
deserted  villa,  a  forlorn  church,  a 
broken  aqueduct,  or  the  mined  Baths 
of  Titus  or  Caracalla.  A  drive  of  a 
few  minutes  along  a  dreary  and  mo- 
notonously-straight road  brings  as  to 
the  Piazza  and  Church  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  just  within  the  city  gate 
which  lesds  to  Naples.  We  enter, 
and  are  indeed  overpowered  by  the 
richness  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  church  interiors  to  be  found  even  in 
Boipe.  Walking  up  the  lavishly  de- 
corated nave,  we  find  in  the  Tribune 
a  grand  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  in  no  material 
degree  differs  in  subject  or  character 
firom  those  abeadv  visited ;  but  these 
works  tell  so  well  when  thrown  into 
words,  that  we  cannot  deny  oorselves 
the  pleasure  of  quotiog  the  following 
ardent  description  firom  Lord  I^nd- 
say^s  Christian  Art  After  having 
spoken  of  the  mosaics  in  the  Tribune 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  as  **  singularly 
august  and  grand,"  he  writes  with 
eloquent  enthusiasm  as  follows : — 

"But  the  mosaic  of  a  Giovanni  is  still 
more  so,  and  in  conception  is  at  once 
original  and  sublime.    Its  subject  i^  the 
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muon  of  heaven  and  earth  bj  baptism. 
The  head  of  Christ,  mojestic  and  benig- 
nant, looka  down  from  heaven,  indicated 
br  a  grand  semicircular  orb  of  intense 
blue — ^the  little  clouds  scattered  over  its 
sur&ce,  assuming  every  color  of  the 
rainbow  (as  in  the  setting  sun),  while 
they  float  across  his  glory.  Above  the 
Sayioor  the  Father  is  represented,  not  as 
usually  by  a  hand  from  heaven,  but  by  a 
fat»  veiled  with  wings,  on  either  side  of 
which  a  company  of  angels  are  symme- 
trioally  ranged.  Below  these  two  persons 
of  the  Gk)dheed,  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
scending like  a  dove,  sheds  the  trinal  in- 
fluence, in  the  similitude  of  a  stream  of 
water,  upon  the  croses  elevated  on  the 
summit  of  the  mystic  Calvary,  the  Mount 
of  Paradise,  and  decorated  with  ten  pre- 
cious gems,  artificially  jointed  into  each 
other,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  inserted 
a  medallion,  representing  the  baptism  of 
our  Saviour.  The  spiritual  waters,  fill- 
ing from  the  angels  of  the  orosB,  are  ulti- 
mately collected  at  its  base,  formiag  a 
deep  'well  of  life,*  at  which  stags  are 
drinking,  BTmbolical  of  the  faithlUl  From 
this  well  four  streams  descend  the  moan- 
tain—- the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  or  of 
the  Gospels— to  water  the  earth.  They 
sink  into  it  and  are  lost,  but  reappear  In 
the  foreground,  poured  out  of  the  urns 
of  river-gods,  one  of  which  is  designated 
by  the  inscription  *  Jordanes* — ^the  united 
streams  forming  the  *  river  of  the  waters 
of  life.'  The  river  forms  several  cataracts, 
and  is  in  one  place  confined  by  a  dam ; 
boats  filled  with  passengers  are  seen 
floating  down  the  stream ;  souls  in  the 
shape  of  children,  are  bathing  in  it,  or 
spc^ng  with  swans  and  other  water" 
fowl;  othem,  like  little  winged  Cupids, 
amuse  themselves  on  shore,  among  pea- 
cocks, cocks,  the  hen  and  chickens,  and 
other  Christian  symbols;  while  towering 
over  them,  like  'trees  of  righteousoess 
planted  by  the  waters,*  stand  a  company 
of  saints  and  apostles,  headed  by  the  Vir- 
gin and  S.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  centre,  though  very  small,  and 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
between  the  four  mystic  streams,  ap- 
pears the  gate  of  Paradise,  a  vast  fiir- 
tresB,  flanked  with  towers,  and  guarded 
by  the  chemb  standing  before  it  with  his 
drawn  sword;  the  tree  of  life  rising 
above  h,  and  the  Pbeenix,  apparently  the 
emblem  of  the  resurrection,  reposing  on 
the  summit"* 


For  the  sake  of  the  sappoBed  In- 
Teller  in  Borne,  and  Id  mercj  to  Vbt 
reader  of  these  pages,  it  were  well  tc 
bring  our  itinerary  in  aeardi  of  bo- 
sales  to  a  speedy  termioatlcw.  Hie 
temptation  to  ejcteod  it  atill  fortha 
is,  however,  great  From  S.  J<^ 
Lateran  it  were  easy  to  driTe  to  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  a  mile  bejoed 
the  walls,  on  the  road  to  llroK,  oc 
to  strike  off  to  the  newlj  rebsiK 
Basilica  of  St  Paol  without  the  walk 
and  examine  the  restored  mosaic 
already  described.  Then  again,  enler- 
iog  Borne  by  the  tomb  of  Cjin 
G^tos  and  the  Protestant  Borial- 
ground,  pamng  between  the  diiird 
of  S.  Balbina  and  the  Batbs  of  C«ca- 
calla,  we  again  oome  upon  other  i» 
portant  mosaics  in  the  dmrches  d 
8.  Stefaoo  Botondo  and  of  Sta  Mam 
in  Dominica.  From  hence  we  reaek 
once  more  the  piazza  of  S.  Jek 
Lateran,  and  retam  homewards  Vj 
the  Charoh  of  S.  Olenoente,  tk 
Coliaeom,  and  the  FortuiL  Per 
churches  can  compare  with  S.  Ck- 
mente  in  interest  to  the  artisl  or 
to  the  Christian  antiqnaiy.  Ib 
front  is  the  atrinm,  or  cater  sod 
open  court,  surrounded  by  cdomned 
arcades  appropriated  in  the  esdj 
church  to  the  catachumen&  The  ia- 
terior  of  the  chorch  itadf  la,  in  ife 
arrangement,  equally  a  departoK 
from  modem  usage.  In  inxit  of  tk 
altar,  enclosed  bv  fonr-mded  narbk 
screens,  decorated  by  geometric  idd- 
saic  patterns,  is  the  Ireabytery;  as 
each  side  of  which  are  the  ambon, 
or  marble  pulpits  firom  which  tbr 
epistle  and  the  gospel  were  letd 
&hind,  at  the  apsis  or  tribone^  is 
the  episcopal  seat  raised  on  a  jUafi^ 
form,  and  alvided  from  the  rest  of  tk 
church  by  two  gates.  Above,  in  tk 
semi-arched  vault  over  the  altar,  is  a 
remarkably  ornate  Byzantine  mosak 
of  the  eleveoth  oentorj,  ^ledallr 
rich  in  elaborate  arabesques,  ud,  Ekt 
other  works  already  described,  apptk 
in  i^mbols,  and  grotesque  when  ib- 
tending  to  be  most  solemn.  Ltftlj. 
in  this  small  chorch,  so  aboondiag  to 


^  See  SMchea  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  by  Lord  Lindssy ;  veL  il,  p  A 
Outlines  of  all  the  mosaics  above  described  have  been  published  hi  Iti^.  la  tha 
country  the  reader  will  most  readily  obtahn  an  idea  of  the  compositka  of  theai 
worics  by  the  small  illnstnUaons  published  la  Sir  Ohariea  BasUaka'a  afltioa  of 
Kogier'a  Oamabook,  already  quoted. 
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ches,  are  importaDt  frescoes,  hj 
lat  great  natoralistic  reformer  in 
26  arts,  Masaocio,  which  wonld 
iem  by  their  vigoar  and  their  troth, 

I  the  dignity  they  restore  to  man, 
nd  by  the  beanty  with  which  they 
dom  womanhood,  to  enter' a  protest 
gainst  the  entire  series  of  Christian 
losaics,  whether  Roman  or  Byzan- 
!ne,  which  had  so  long  violated 
ature  and  parodied  revelation.  The 
harches  of  Bome  are  catholic  at 
iast  in  the  open  asylum  which  they 
anally  give  to  the  nni versa!  art  m 

II  Christian  ages.  In  the  arts,  at 
U  events,  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome  woald 
ppear  to  preach  no  c^zclnsive  salva- 
ion.  In  St  Peter's,  a  bronze  statne 
f  Jnpiter  luui  been  received  for  St 
'eter  himself,  and  we  think  it  would 
ave  been  equally  politic,  and  cer- 
ainly  not  less  latitudinarian,  could  a 
tatue  of  Apollo  have  been  trans- 
auted  into  a  figure  of  GhrLit.  Thus 
D  a  charity  of  taste,  which  we  could 
vlsh  extended  to  an  equal  enlarge- 
aent  of  creed,  do  we  find  art,  not 
inly  the  most  diverse  bnt  even  the 
nost  hostile,  made  accessory  to  and 
ound  acceptable  in,  the  same  Ohris- 
ian  worship.  We  scarcely  can  re- 
gret so  wide  a  toleration,  even  though 
he  lit>erty  granted  to  genius  may  oft- 
imes  have  degenerated  into  license. 
^Ve  scarcely  can  object  to  find  that, 
n  the  creation  of  art,  Christianity 
»n  include  a  diversity  varied  as 
luman  nature,  an  empire  wide  as  the 
vorld ;  that  the  church  which  may 
)e  dedicated  to  the  St.  Mary  is  not 
ihut  to  the  Magdalen,  and  that  while 
ingels  sing  in  the  choir,  demons  are 
permitted  to  howl  in  the  crypt 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  drive  through 
Etome  in  quest  of  these  old  mosaics 
X)  a  close.  "We  are  near  to  the  Coli- 
seum, that  ruin  which,  like  so  many 
remains  in  Rome,  seems  to  connect 
pagacism  witii  Christianity.  While 
the  martyrs  were  here  given  up  to 
wild  beasts,  the  Church  had  fled  to 
the  catacombs  from  persecution,  and 
this  once  arena  of  the  passions  Is  now 
cledicated  to  the  Christian  virtues  by 
the  cross  and  the  altars  which  stand 
where  the  early  Christian  was  mas- 
sacred. Making  the  circuit  of  the 
Coliseum,  we  enter  the  Via  Sacra,  at 
the  Meta  Sadans,  pass  under  the  arch 
of  Titus,  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the 


bas-relief  of  the  Bmperor^s  triumphal 
procession,  bearing  the  seven-branch 
candlestick  and  the  spoils  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  connecting,  as  it  were, 
Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Christianity. 
On  the  immediate  right,  dose  like- 
wise to  the  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
and  built  in  part  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  is  the 
ancient  chorch  of  S.  Franoesca  Ro- 
mana,  remarkable  for  its  mosaics  of 
the  ninth  century.  Close  at  hand, 
the  Temple  of  Remus  forms  the  circu- 
lar vestibule  to  the  Basilica  of  the 
present  church  Of  SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damiano,  ahieady  mentioned  for  its 
Roman  Christian  mosaics  of  the  sixth 
oenturv.  And  finally,  immediately 
beyond,  is  the  grand  portico  to  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
which,  in  its  mutation  into  the  pre- 
sent Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  affords 
another  memorable  example  of  the 
consecration  to  the  Christian  religion 
and  Christian  art  of  pagan  works 
otherwise  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. Our  circuit  is  now  ended.  We 
leave  the  Palatine  Mount,  with  the 
ruined  palace  of  thb  Caasars,  on  the 
left,  drive  through  the  Roman 
Forum  among  ruined  porticos  and 
columns,  to  which  we  snail  not  pre- 
sume to  assign  a  name,  in  the  dispute 
between  conflicting  antiquaries.  We 
skirt  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  pass 
the  arch  of  Septimus  Sevems  and  the 
Mamertine  prison,  and  so  proceed- 
ing onwards,  leaving  the  piazza  and 
column  of  Trajan  to  the  right,  we 
reach  the  modem  Corso,  and  at 
length  gain  once  again  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  now,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
bad  sense  illustrious  bv  the  latest  of 
Christian  monuments,  the  column  to 
that  latest  of  dogmas,  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  On  a  future  day  it 
may  be  well  to  complete  the  investi- 
gation by  a  circuit  to  one  or  two 
churches  through  the  Trastevere,  and 
by  a  stiU  more  important  excursion 
beyond  the  walls,  to  visit  those 
earliest  of  Christian  mosaics  of  the 
fourth  century  in  the  church  of  8. 
ConsUmza,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
amine the  adjacent  and  now  restored 
Basilica  of  St.  Agnese.  In  this  inter- 
mingling of  monuments  sacred  and 
profane.  Christian  and  classic,  the 
reader  finds  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  the  B«man  and  pagan  origin 
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of  Christian  art  Hie  early  Christiaii 
church  oomiog  into  so  rich  an  inhe- 
ritance,  ia  it  mnrprising  that  Bomisdi 
Ohristian  art  ahoald  be  cast  in  the 
form  of  pogaDism?  The  Bomish 
Gharch  took  from  the  pagan  religion 
its  incense,  holy  water,  lamps  and 
oaodlefl,  Totive  offerings,  images; 
chapels  on  the  way-sides  and  tops  of 
hills,  processions,  and  miracles.*  Is 
it  then  at  all  snrprising  that  Ohristian 
art  should  take  firom  the  pagan  its 
types  and  its  treatment  ?    . 

Other  portions  of  Italy  are  scarcely 
leas  rich  in  mosaic  art  The  Baptis- 
teries in  Florence  and  in  Parma  both 
contain  important  works ;  bat  of  far 
greater  extent  and  splendoor  are  the 
still  remaining  mosaics  in  Ravenna, 
that  great  capital  and  Italian  centre 
of  eastern  magnificence.  Early  in 
the  present  year  we  left  the  coldest 
of  Italian  cities,  Bologna—the  snow 
knee -deep — ^for  the.  milder  shores  of 
the  Adriatia  After  a  tedious  jour- 
ney of  six -and -twenty  hours,  we 
reached  Ravenna,  where  Byron  lived 
and  loved,  where  Dante  is  buried, 
where  nature  has  spread  for  twenty 
miles  along  the  margin  of  the  sea 
that  noble  forest  of  stone  pines, 
and  where  art,  once  scarcely  less 
noble  and  ambitious,  covered  whole 
churches  with  mosaics — those  pic- 
tures for  eternity.  To  the  artistic 
on  Christian  antiquary,  these  works 
doubtless  offer  many  points  for  inves- 
tigation and  discussion;  suffice  it, 
however,  to  say,  that  for  us  they 
afforded  but  additional  evidence  of 
the  conclusions  already  stated.  It 
may,  however,  be  asserted  generally, 
that  these  moRaics — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  tbe  Baptism  of  Christ  in 
the  Baptistery,  the  remarkably  pure 
and  beautiftil  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  surrounded  bv  his  sheep, 
in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia, 
together  with  portions  of  the  Apsis 
of  S.  Yitale — are  more  than  usoally 
allied  to  Grecian  art,  and  are  conse- 
quently marked  by  greater  elevation 
of  type,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  na- 
ture. Thus  these  works,  in  Ravenna, 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  con- 
trast, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  de- 
bility of  the  Venetian  mosaics  of  the 
eleventh,  and,  on  the  other,  wiUi  the 


rude  nature  and  low  type  of  teBi^ 
man-Christian  schooL 

But  it  is  from  the  Ghnidi  d  & 
Mark,  in  Venice,  that  an  adeqvk 
conception  can  alone  be  foraed  i 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  BjzBliK 
art  This  marvellons  diiirdi,  vritk 
as  a  scroll  within  and  widioat^igt 
as  the  book  given  to  Ea^iel,  vld 
lamentations,  and  moumiog,  lac 
woe,  but  as  the  Alpha  and  tb 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  ksk  & 
beginning  and  the  ending,  from  tk 
time  when  Gbd  created  Adam  im 
the  dust  to  the  consummaliQavte 
Christ  ascended  into  glory.  It  la 
a  pictorial  Bible  to  the  moltitak. 
when  the  written  Bible  was  a  said 
book.  It  was  a  oonttnuous  nam- 
tive  of  successive  events,  iUnstnts 
God's  dealings  towards  the  cfail^ 
of  men  with  a  fulness,  and  simplkilj, 
and  fidelify,  eminently  belooging  tc 
those  early  times  of  nnsophisticsia: 
art  Adam  and  Eve,  from  ^ba  M 
calling  into  life  to  their  expnlaoft- 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  the  sb. 
the  moon,  and  the  stars—the  saen 
fice  of  Cain  and  Abel — the  bnSicz 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  of  the 
Ark— the  history  of  Joseph  sod  d 
Moses,  and  the  fall  of  manaa  in  t^ 
wilderness— all  reduced  to  picioriL 
perspicuity,  all  thus  pictoriaUj  prat- 
ed, when  tiw  art  of  printing  was  lo- 
known ;  all  this  was  indeed  to  pa 
the  Bible,  not  into  the  bauds  of  tic 
few  who  could  read,  but  to  place  i! 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitodinos 
many,  to  whom  the  symbol  and  tk 

I)ictnre  was  the  most  speaking  rere- 
ation.  The  great  trutns  coneeraiK 
life,  death,  and  eternity,  thus  set  is 
all  the  glory  of  gold,  sanctified  by  ill 
the  splendour  of  rainbow  ookv. 
built  with  enduring  stone  into  tbc 
very  fabric  of  the  Church,  aa  tfeer 
were  also  to  be  moulded  into  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  believer,  the  whole 
surpassing  all  earthly  spleodoir. 
awed  the  imagination  of  the  wlti- 
tude,  as  a  revelation  which  flatbed. 
not  across  the  sky  and  then  was  ksi 
in  darkness,  but  as  a  revalatioa  pt 
lastinsrly  on  record  in  the  dome  spac- 
nin^  heaven,  as  an  undyiog  raiobov, 
which,  as  the  first  rainbow,  beeaae  a 
covenant  of  mercy.    AH  that  eonU 


*  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Later  Mm  Borne, 
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salt  or  appal  ^the  imagioatlon  was 
roaght  within  this  teinpl&  The 
ichest  mtrbles— the  moet  precions 
tones — spoils  taken  from  the  ez- 
anstless  East— relics  and  Testments 
f  the  saints—bas-reliefii  from  tombs 
f  martyrs — the  labour  of  man's 
lands  in  all  possible  forms  of  patient 
laboration  for  the  glory  of  God*— the 
aysterioos  mingling  of  light  and 
olonr  with  a  cavern  darkness — ^the 
trecarions  yet  constant  lamp  buro- 
Dg  like  faith  in  a  world  of  darkness, 
oined  with  the  sound  of  mnsic  and 
he  deep  chant  coming  from  that 
anctoary  where  Ghrut  *  and  His 
apostles,  in  giant  mosaic  form,  are 
>re8ent  at  tne  daily  wonhip^^-all 
hese  art-appliances  to  devotion  ronse 
;yery  faculty  of  the  soal  to  trans- 
>ort,  SETo  the  paralysed  intellect  and 
conscience.  So  earnest  and  so  elo- 
quent an  ontponring  of  religion  into 
irt  coald  not  long  remain  withont  the 
lighest  works  to  testify  to  the  nobility 
ind  the  purity  of  the  aim.  We  shall 
tee  that  the  religious  ardour  which 
ired  these  rude  and  early  mosaics  be- 
came, at  a  later  and  more  vital  epoch 
n  Christian  art,  associated  with 
leaveoly  beauty  and  earthly  truth. 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  speak 
3f  St.  Mark's  as  we  ourselves  have  of- 
ten felt,  when,  laying  aside  critical 
severity,  we  surrendered  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  spell  of  poetic  dreams, 
[t  muBt^  however,  be  candidly  ad- 
nitted,  that  in  these  mosaic  picturesj 
nrbich  were  in  olden  times,  as  we  have 
)aid,  the  Bible  of  the  people,  Chris- 
tian art  was  as  yet  in  its  cradled  in- 
fanOT. 

These  Byzantine  works,  so  snmp- 
baous  in  material  and  so  wide  m 
extent,  were  at  once  of  okissic  art  the 
prrave  and  of  Christian  the  cradle. 
GMbbon,  in  the  conclusion  to  his  his- 
tory, says  that  the  ^  decline  and  fUl 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  *  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  most  awfbl  scene  in  the 
history  of  mankind.' "  In  the  history 
of  art,  in  like  manner,  we  know  of  no 
downfall  so  deplorable  as  that  of 
the  classic,  instinct  with  life  and 
beauty,  into  the  grave  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, so  lifeless  and  deformed.  The 
description  which  Qibbon  gives  of 
the  decay  of  taste  and  genius  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  litenllv  applies 
as  well  to  the  arts  as  to  literatore. 
"*  They  held/'  hesays,  '<  in  their  lifeleH 


hands  the  riches  of  their  fotbera, 
without  inheriting  the  spirit  which 
had  created  and  improved  that  sacred 
patrimony;  they  read,  they  praised, 
they  compiled,  but  their  languid 
souls  seemed  alike  incapable  of 
thought  and  action."  Of  art,  equally 
as  of  literature,  it  might  still  furthiar 
be  asserted,  that,  ''in  the  revolution 
of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  dis- 
covery was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity 
Ibt  promote  the  happroeas  of  man- 
kind. Not  a  single  idea  has  been 
added  to  the  speculative  systems  of 
antiquity;  find  a  succession  of  pa- 
tient disciples  became,  in  their  turn, 
the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next 
servile  generation.  Not  a  single  com- 
position of  history,  philosophy,  or 
literature,  has  been  saved  from  ob- 
livion by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of 
style  or  sentiment  of  original  fancy, 
or  even  of  successful  imitation.'* 
That  universal  law  which  binds  into 
nnity  of  existence  the  art  of  a  people 
with  its  mental,  social,  and  political 
life,  never  received  more  pointed 
illustration  than  in  the  Empure  of  the 
East  Thus  Gibbon  again,  in  the 
following  criticism  on  the  writers  of 
Byzantium,  unconsciously  seizes  on 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Byzan- 
tine art.  ^  In  every  page,"  he  says, 
*'onr  taste  and  reason  are  wounded 
by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete 
words,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseo- 
logy, the  discord  of  images,  the  child- 
ish play  of  fiUse  and  unseasonable 
ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves,  to  astonish 
the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial 
meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity 
and  exaggeration."  Accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  those  laws  by  which  a 
people's  thoughts  obtain  expression 
through  the  language  of  art,  we  find 
that  the  Byzantine  mosaics  in  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  Venice,  are  charac- 
terised by  gigantic  figures,  stiff,  ob- 
solete forms-***  the  childish  play  of 
&lse  and  unseasonable  ornament," — a 
puerile  attempt  at  elevation,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  what  is  small  and  in 
meaning  trivial.  Art  had,  indeed,  be- 
come the  pampered  luxury  of  a  court, 
and  of  a  people  emasculated  tfaroogh 
^easure  and  debauched  by  richei. 
The  decorations  of  the  Church  were 
but  in  keeping  with  the  adornings  of 
the  palace— m  both,  alike,  richness 
of  material  supplied  the  poverty  of 
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inventioD,  and  the  wrvfllty  whieh  at-  Tirioii,  glowing  and  intenae  inA  (k 
tended  the  monaxdi  in  his  empire  ornate  colooring  <^  vrndt,  lai 
natarally  became  sanerBtition  in  the  beanteoos  with  tlie  filigrce-wwat 
chnrch.  We  accordingly  read  that,  tiaraeof  poetic  iancy.  Bat  the  fe 
in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Tbeo*  structnris  bo  beaoteooa  in  the  ^ 
philQB  at  Oonstantinople,  '*the  long  tanoe,  vanished  into  tlun  air  upn 
series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted  the  near  approach  of  scntiof. 
to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  Foondation  it  had  none,  or  skI 
marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting,  only  as  was  fiUse  and  feocy-frtBd 
scdlptnre,  and  mosaics,  with  a  pro-  In  the  end  we  admire  in  this  gmt 
fusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precions  work  jost  two  things — the  iOostn- 
stones.  His  fancifnl  magnifioenob  tions  and  the  eloqaenoe — especiBflj 
employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  eloanence  with  whieh  we  M 
snoh  artists  as  the  times  could  afford ;  play  ana  sport  in  delight  to  tbe  eod 
bat  the  taste  of  Athens  would  have  of  time,  as  children  do  with  Boif 
despised  their  frivoloas  and  coeUy  sads,  blowmg  them  into  babbks  aid 
labours:  a  golden  tree  with  its  leaves  wondering  at  the  rainbow  cobaR 
and  branches,  which  sheltered  a  mnl-  taken  from  all  that  is  lovdy  in  eaitk 
titnde  of  birds  warbling  their  arti-  and  beanteoos  in  heaven.  jSatofiS 
ficial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  Mr.  Raskin*8  baseless  docfoeooei  tl» 
gold,  and  of  the  natural  size,  who  rapture  on  ''the  olive-tree"  is  tbe 
looked  and  roared  like  their  brethren  most  astounding.  We  have  spk 
of  the  forest  ("*  and  again  look^  into  the  copoia  of 

If  the  reader  doubt  the  justice  of  St  Mark,  then  at  Mr.  Boskin^siDorn^ 
oor  censure,  we  would  beseech  him   tion,  and  then  again  have  once  more 
to  turn  to  the  third  volume  of  Mr.   drunk  in  the  doquent  words— alvais. 
Boskin^s  Stones   of  Venice,  wherein   however,  with  the   same  impreBaos 
he  will  find  a  marvellous,  tiioogb,  as   — ^that    of     magnificent     abeorditT. 
we  can    testify,  a    literally   correct   'With   that  literary  diivalry  whiA 
rendering  of  a  Byzantine  olive-tree  as   giyw   to  Mr.  Buskin's  warfSue  tbe 
wrought  in  mosaic,  m  a  cupola  of  8t    Bpirit   of   knight^rrantry,   he  dal- 
Mark.     In  words  it  is  diflScult   to   lenges     ^the     untravelled     Eoglisb 
designate    sudi  a  work.     For  our-   reader  to  tell "  lum  ''  what  an  o6n 
selves,  however,  had  not  Mr.  Buskin   tree  is  like.''    He  aasures  us  that*' at 
assured  us,  wiUi  his  usual  emphasis,   l^Bst  one-third  out  of  all  the  hod- 
that  the  work  possesses  all  the  attri-   scapes    painted    by   English  artisti 
bntes  of  the  olive,  **  knitted  cordage   lui^o    heen     chosen     from     Italin 
of  fibres,"  with  all  the  "powers  and   scenery;"  that  ''sketches  m  Greece 
honour  of  the  olive  in  its  fruit,"  we  ^id  in  the  Holy  Land  have  become 
should    assuredly  have  mistaken  his   ^  common  as  sketches  on  Hampstead 
caiefol  diagram  for  some   unknown   Heath ;   that  **  the  olive  tree  is  one 
pirodoot,  lying  somewhere  between  a   of  the  most  characteristic  and  beaati- 
kitchen  mop  and  a  cow  cabbace.    If  fol  ibatnrea  of  all  southern  sceoerf ;" 
the  reader,  however,  require  mrther   ^nd  yet,  that  « the  untraveUed  Dig- 
confirmation  of  oor  strictures  upon   ^ish  reader  "has  no  more  idea  of  is 
Byzantine  art,  he  will  find  it  in  the  olive  tree  than  if  olives  grew  in  the 
bordinate  praise  which  Mr.  Buskin   ^^^  staia"    llien  the  reader's  sjo- 
kvishes     upon     this    extraordinary  pathies     are     appealed    to— *  Far 
work.    At  the  cost  of  much  labour   Christ's    sake,"    "  for    the    Uk^ 
and  time,  with  the  reward  of  much   Wisdom'^  sake,"  *<  ibr  the  ashes  of  tk 
delight,  and   the   penalty    of  pain-   Gethsemane   agony,"  the   olive  dee 
fid     disappomtment,     we     carefiilly  oog^t    not   to  have   been  so  osoi 
read   in   Venice  Mr.  Bnskm's  three   '^  reader  thns  highly  wroo^t,aad 
volumes   verifying    or    refuting    his   ^   writer  exalted   to   teoKffitik 
sUtementa     and     opinions     by    an   ^^yth  at  length  ooDa^ise  mto  tbeftl- 
sppeal  to  the  churches,  palaces,  and   lowing  oooefaision  >^ 

I^  «»?^C!^!S  we  fomid  the   that  in  these  mosaics,  whidi  the  carries 
entire  work  the  baadess  fiibnc  of  a   travelJer  is  in  tbe  habit  of  paaaiag  hj 

fiv  aU  the  above  leferoDoe^  GiBBOv'&  iMIiw  and  ifhO;  di^  fix 
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dth  contempt,  there  is  a  depth  of  feeKDg 
Old  of  meftning  g^reoter  than'  in  most  of 
he  best  sketches  from  natare  of  modem 
imes;  and  without  entering  into  any 
[uestion  whether  these  conventional 
epresentations  .are  as  good  as,  under  the 
equired  limitations,  it  was  possible  to 
ender  them,  thej  are  at  all  events  good 
iDOugh  completely  to  illustrate  that 
node  of  symbolical  expression  which 
ippcals  altogether  to  thought,  and  in  no 
vise  trusts  to  realisation;  and  little,  as 
a  the  present  state  of  our  schools,  such 
m  assertion  is  likely  to  be  believed,  the 
act  is  that  this  kind  of  expression  is  the 
mly  one  aUouftMe  in  nobUe  arV^ 

"The  untravelled  English  reader*' 
?ho  "has  DO  more  idea  of  an  olive 
ree  than  if  it  grew  in  the  fixed  stars,** 
vill  be  saved  from  the  trouble,  and 
tren  from  the  desire  of  travelling  in 
learcb  of  this  knowledge,  by  referring 
o  the  drawing  which  Mr.  Kuskin  has 
0  considerately  published  as  a  test 
X  ODce  of  his  own  superior  insight 
iod  of  the  world's  contrasted  igno- 
aoce.  Sad  it  is  that  the  ignorant 
7orId  should,  for  well-nigh  eight 
londred  years,  have  looked  upon 
hese  olive  tree  mosaics  unconscious 
»f  their  "depth  of  feeling  and  of 
aeaning,''  insensible  to  the  "  symboli- 
ial  expression  which  appeals  alto- 
gether to  thought"  —  an  expression 
7hich  assuredly  ought  not  to  have 
)een  overlooked,  as  we  are  told  em- 
ibatically  in  italics  that  it  is  "  the 
nly  one  allowable  in  noble  art"  Sad 
t  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rmtk- 
Q  that  '^the  untravelled  English 
eader"  has  been  so  long  insensible 
0  these   inscrutable   beaaties ;    but 

0  our  mind  there  fs  something  far 
adder  still :  that  he  should  mi  an 
ncoDscious  victim  to  a  shadowy 
loquenoe,  which  he  has  no  means  of 
Dowin^  to  be  just  as  worthless  as  it 

1  allaring.  Such  of  the  public  as 
3ad  for  a  higher  end  than  to  feel  the 
Eir  tickling  with  pleasurable  sound, 
ill  do  well  to  test  Mr.  Raskin's 
rilliant  fallacies  by  the  plainer  prose 
f  more  truthful  writers.  For  ex- 
mple,  as  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Raskin's 
lyzantine  mania,  take  the  following 
kne  passage  from  M  Rio  : — 

"Whenever  we  meet  with  a  Madonna 
*  a  blackish  hue,  dressed  in  the  Oriental 
lanncr,  with  pointed  and  disproportion- 


ately elongated  fingers^  bearing  a  do* 
fonxied  in&nt  in  her  arms^  the  whole 
painted  in  a  style  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Chinese ;  or  a  Christ  on  the  Croes^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  recently  exhumed  mummy,  did 
not  the  streams  of  blood  which  flow 
&om  each  wound,  on  a  greenish  and  cada- 
verous body,  X  announce  that  life  is  not 
yet  extinct ;  in  both  these  cases  it  may 
be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  mistake,  to 
be  a  work  conceived  by  Greek  artists,  or 
executed  under  their  infiuence.^f 

Bjzintine  art  was,  as  we  have  said, 
at  once  of  classic  art  the  grave  ana 
of  Christian  the  cradle ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  as  we  have  alr^y  seen,  one 
thoasand  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  yet 
Christian  art  still  slambered  in  pre- 
carious infancy— a  sleep,  too,  which 
had  the  semblance  of  death.  Bat  the 
hour  of  its  awakening  growth  had 
come.  The  intelligence  of  Italy 
bursting  into  new  life,  expressed  it- 
self in  a  lie wly- created  beauty.  Chris- 
tian art  then  first  began  to  make 
itself  worthy  of  the  country  of  its 
nativity,  to  take  from  the  Italian 
sky  ita  serenity,  from  the  Italian 
mind  its  ardour  and  imagination. 
The  thoughts  which  gained  from 
the  poet  the  melody  of  words,  soaght 
from  the  painter  the  beauty  of 
forms;  and  the  epic  which  describ- 
ed paradise,  purgatory,  and  hell,  in- 
spired the  pictures  of  Giotto  and 
Orgagna,  where  Christ,  come  to  judge 
the  world,  assigns  to  man  his  happi- 
ness or  woe.  Bat  the  poetic  thought 
was  naturally  matured  before  the 
pictorial  form  ;  and  thos  while  Dante 
wrote  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Leo- 
nardo, Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo 
did  not  paint  till  the  fifteenth.  By 
what  gradual  steps  and  saccess«ive 
stages  the  poetry  of  Christian  truths 
developed  then^ves  into  matured 
and  perfect  pictorial  forms,  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  an  inquiry  of  the 
most  vital  interest:  How  far  the 
progression  of  Christian  art  was  re- 
sultant from  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lisation ;  how  far  dependent  upon  the 
revival  of  classic  learning,  or  upon  a 
renewed  appeal  to  nature;  how  far 
incident  to  the  characteristics  of  race 
or  the  beauties  of  climate ;  how  much 
the  of&pring  of  a  sensoous  and  ima- 


*  See  The  Skmee  of  Venice,  vol.  iil  chap  4. 
f  See  M.  Rio's  Foe^  of  ChrieHan  Art,  p.  30. 
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pfinative  religion ;  or,  flnaliy,  to  what 
extent  the  independent  creation  of 
these  great  artists,  who  seem  to  have 
come,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  provi- 
dence jnst  when^ost  wanted. 

In  one  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
death  of  classic  art  was  the  birth  of 
the  Christian.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate that  the  old  civilisation  should 
die  oat,  in  order  that  the  new,  nnen- 
cnmbered  by  the  past,  might  be 
monlded  into  the  spiritual  types  of 
the  Ohristian  faith.  Nevertheless, 
Byzantine  art,  the,  extinction  of  the 
classic,  formed  for  the  Christian  the 
matrix  of  its  new  birth.  The  Byzan- 
tine Madonna,  described  by  M.  Bio, 
as  of  "blackish  hue,  dressed  in  ori- 
ental manner,  in  a  style  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Chinese,"  was, 
in  fact,  the  rude  type  and  germ  of 
that  spiritual  beauty  in  which  she 
was  at  last  exalted  as  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  the  worshipped  of  earth. 
With  what  ardour  does  the  student 
trace  the  progressive  step  from. this 
first  repulsive  form  to  the  last  per- 
fected beauty  —  from  a  Madonna 
painted  by  St.  Luke  to  the  "  Virgin 
most  pure  "  of  Aogelico  or  Perugino 
—  "Thou  resplendent  star,  which 
shinest  o'er  the  main,  blest  Mother  of 
our  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Queen  !"* 
With  what  tender  watdifulness  does 
the  traveller  in  Italy  mark  the  gra- 
dual transitions  from  the  lowest  type 
of  womanhood  to  the  purity  which 
belongs  to  heavenly  love,  and  that 
beauty  which  is  religion  I  It  were, 
indeed,  a  labour  of  no  common  in- 
terest to  trace,  with  the  progressive 
growth  of  Italian. art  and  civilisation, 
the  corresponding  exaltation  of  each 
Christian  portraiture  ,*  how  the  St. 
John  became  more  and  more  worthy 
of  the  Saviour's  love  ;  how  St  Peter 
grew  into  the  rock  of  the  Church ; 
with  what  power  and  dignity  St.  Paul 
bore  tiie  sword  of  the  Spirit;  and, 
finally,  as  the  highest  consummation, 
how  divinity  shone  through  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Saviour's  face. 

The  manner  and  the  means  by 
which  Christian  art  thus  rose  into  life, 
health,  and  beauty,  out  of  the  sicklied 
cradle  of  the  dark  ages,  where  it  so 
long  slumbered  in  the   night  —  the 


laws  which  thms  governed  its  erfBk 
growth,  open  a  sphere   to  critkm 
both  subtle  and  extended.    Eoteia^ 
on  such  a  labour,  we  afaoold  tnoe  ne 
strive  to  determine  those  anbtie  ks 
of  nature   by  which   the  imoalanl 
thought  and  emotioa  so  woodraoN 
mould  themsdves  into  form  and  ex- 
pression in  the  human    ooooleBaR 
and  frame.    We  should  have  to  iovs- 
tigate  the  relation  sabeistloff  betvea 
representative     minds      aod    typial 
heads,  to  determine  the  devdc^ses: 
and  the  features  Baited  to  the  pra^ 
or  the  apostle;   and   thus  aacaifeg 
from  the  earthly  to  the  faeaveolj,  fe 
construct  out  of  men  angels,  aoJ  tc 
transmute  the  natural  body  into  tbe 
incorruptible  body    of  the  resoinc- 
tion.    Thus  we  sboold  deal  with  tfe 
motives  of  men  and  angels,  with  ibe 
laws  which  govern  the  nataral  ki^- 
dom  of  the  earth,  and  sway  the  ssper 
natural  kingdom  of  the  heav^na    Is 
this  extended   system    of   art-plA- 
sophy,  as  written  in  the  prograsm 
history  of  art  •  development,  faaw 
determined  the  framework  and  fnx- 
tioos  of  the  body,  natnral  and  v^ 
tual,  we  must  penetrate  beneath  & 
surface  to  the  phases  and  moveneois 
of  the  soul  itself.     In  those  greater 
because  most  difficult  and  most  cos 
prehensive,  of  art-cieations,  ikt  k4 
judgments,  which,   from    the    t«^ 
century  -«down  to  the  present  tiov 
have  been   oontinnously    represented 
both  in  painting  and  scolptoie,  we  %si 
the  souls  of  all  created  beings,  wss. 
angels,  demons,  under  every  poaaliR 
emotion  of  surprise,  ecstasy,  or  daiB» 
tion.    We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  much  metapfayBoi 
subtlety  to  determine  how  an  ai^) 
would  have  acted,  felt,  or  mppeaitd 
when  Christ,  as  judge,  eotem  tk 
heavenly  choir  —  whether  tiie   rifi^i 
ecus,  when  first  they  caught  the  splo- 
dour   of  the   beatific   vision,    wM 
have  fallen  on  their  kneos  in  worsk^, 
have  raised  their  hands  in  wonder,  or 
covered  their   faces   from  excess  of 
light ;  whether  the  lost,  still  as  ardt 
angels,  though  ruined,  would  a««8B& 
in  war  against  the  Highe8t,or  wb^fer, 
as    in  the   ptiintings  of  the    md^ 
ages,  they  at  onoe  should  fall  into  tbe 


*  SeeAveMdria  Stdla,  and  see  likewise  Fra  Angelico's  Madonna  ddia  SieBa,  k 
the  Sacristy  of  Sta  Maria  Novella^  Moronoe. 
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orm  of  demon  -  moDsters  stnog  by 
corpioDB  and  tormeDted  by  flames, 
^ncb  qaestioDB,  we  say,  cease  to  be 
nerely  artistic,  and  become  a  portion 
>f  hnman  and  divine  philosophy  de> 
>eodent  upon  the  nature  and  attri- 
rates  of  God,  men,  and  angels.  Hav- 
og  thus  dealt  with  the  laws  of  man's 
naterial  body,  and  of  his  immaterial 
spirit,  in  their  relation  to  art-treat- 
nent,  it  were  necessary  to  examine 
^low  art  has,  from  age  to  age,  con- 
]ucted  itself;  what  laws,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  it  has  observed  or 
violated  ;  how  fai  the  bodily  frame- 
work of  art  has  been  consonant  with 
the  material  stmctore  of  the  world ; 
to  what  extent  art's  inner  and  spirit- 
ual existence  has  shown  itself  accord- 
ant with  the  spiritual  laws  which 
govern  in  man  and  actuate  in  Ood. 
Ohriatiali  art  thus  regarded  takes  on 
in  the  entire  range  of  its  existeuce, 
as  it  were,  an  individual  personality, 
poeaessing  an  individual  body  and 
soul  capable  of  growth  and  of  decay, 
cradled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fresco 
catacomb,  or  in  the  mosaic  church, 
then  walking  the  earth  in  strength 
and  beauty,  teaching  men  to  live 
righteously  and  die  blessedly;  and 
again,  as  we  have  not  now  time  to  show, 
failing  into  decrepitude,  and  finally 
sinking  into  the  common  grave  of 
Italian  greatness,  where  it  still  lies  in 
death,  if  without  the  hope  of  resur- 
rection, at  least  leaving  upon  earth  a 
blessed  memory. 

In  this  somewhat  discursive  paper 
we  have  treated  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  struggles  of  Ohristian  art  in  those 
early  days  when  the  open  ^rave  was 
eager  to  receive  the  precarious  birth 
which  the  cradle  seemed  in  vain  to 
nurture  into  life.  We  have  seen  that, 
the  Church  driven  to  the  Catacombs, 
persecution  not  only  involved  Chris- 
tian art  in  darkness,  but  threatened 
it  with  extinction.  This  first  danger 
being  passed,  a  second  scarcely  less 
fatal,  and  in  duration  more  protract- 
ed, seemed  to  entail  on  the  years  of 
infancy  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The 
nascent  art,  instead  of  starting  into 
li&  with  the  vital  impulse  of  the  new 


religion,  became,  for  well-nigh  one 
thousand  years,  implicated  in  the 
dofmfall  and  wreck  of  the  Boman 
empire;  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
Roman  -  Christian  and  Byzantine 
works  long  distorted  and  disgraced 
the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  the  other- 
wise triumphant  revelation.  But 
when  Italy,  again  rising  out  of  ruins, 
asserted  for  a  second  time,  in  supre- 
macy of  genius,  her  right  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  Christian  art  once 
more  rose  from  the  grave,  and  was 
borne  exulting,  on  the  topmost  wave 
of  the  incoming  civilisation.  All  the 
glory  of  Italy  then  fervently  spoke 
in  the  language  of  art  The  Italian 
clime,  in  its  b^uty  and  intensity ;  the 
Italian  manners,  in  their  grace  and 
charm  ;  the  Italian  mind  in  its  ardent 
warmth  and  fertile  imagination;  the 
Italian  religion,  in  its  passion  for  scenic 
show — all  that  constituted  the  wealth, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  poetry  of  Italy, 
obtained  through  art  adequate  expres- 
sion. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  of  the 
early  stages  of  this  national  art,  we 
have  marked  the  laws  which  govern- 
ed the  vicissitudes  both  of  its  rise 
and  fall — ^have  seen  how  those  laws 
were  linked  with  the  destiny  of  em- 
pires, and  involved  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  action.  In  such  a 
survey  the  roles  of  art  are  but  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind  ;  the 
painted  picture  but  a  portion  of 
the  enacted  life;  the  country  of  a 
people's  home,  the  current  of  a  people^s 
historv,  their  affections,  their  hopes, 
and  their  fears,  all  giving  to  art  its 
character  and  expression.  Thus,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  philosophy  of  art 
is  but  a  portion  of  the  wider  philo- 
sophy of  man  and  of  nature,  having 
the  two  aspects  of  matter  and  of 
spirit— the  two  habitations  of  earth 
and  of  heaven :  and  thus  likewise 
have  we  seen  that.  Christian  art, 
uniting  into  one  visible  form  these 
two  aspects  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
found  a  habitation  on  earth,  and 
gained  its  access  to  heaven,  in  the 
land  of  Italy. 
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OaoB^which  rhymes,  0  boos  of 
the  Gael  and  the  Gkial,  with  the 
SasBeaach  cloudy  and  is  distant  in 
soand  as  in  space  from  the  '*  banks 
of  bonny  Doon^^ — ^is  the  eldest-born 
of  Hinda  antiquity.  And  when  we 
talk  of  Hindu  antiqaities,  it  is  no 
child's  play.  We  will  not  stand  up 
for  the  Four  Tug$  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
so  magisterially  '*  pot  down'/'  that  the 
old  impostors  most  hang  their  heads 
to  eternity ;  though,  with  submission, 
we  remember  to  have  read  of  ages 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  and 
iron,  which  were  more  mercifully 
dealt  with.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
Greek  and  Boman  poets  did  not 
send  abroad  their  fictions  with  a 
load  of  some  millions  of  years  on  their 
backs,  we  might  farther  humbly 
insinuate  a  doubt  whether  what 
has  been  called  Hindu  chronology 
was  originally  designed  for  any  thing 
of  the  sort  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Satya  Vug  endured  for  1,728,000 
years— the  Treta  for  1,296,000— the 
Dwarpar  for  864,000— and  the  Kaii, 
or  bad  age,  which  weary  mortals 
ever  imagine  to  be  reserve  for 
themselves— is  destined  to  fill  432,000 
years,  of  which  about  5000  are 
already  passed,  we  recognise  a  de- 
scending ratio  in  the  numberst  not 
milike  what  is  predicted  of  the 
moral  qualities,  of  the  respective 
ages.  The  sum  of  these  several  ages 
is  4,320,000  years— «.  e.  a  tithe  of  the 
Kalpa^  or  ''day  of  Brahm" — which 
constitutes  the  duration  of  the  uni- 
verse. Supposing,  then,  this  propor- 
tion to  indicate  the  position  of 
humanity  relative  to  the  whole  cos- 
mogony, and  482,000  years  to  be 
assigned  to  its  existing  condition 
(a  sum  arrived  at  by  inter- multiply- 
ing the  days  and  the  months  of  the 
prophetical  year,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  hundred  ordinary  ones; 
360  X  12  +100  =  432,000),  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of  greater  virtue  and 
happiness  are  found  simply  by  mul- 
tiplying the  present  age  by  2, 8,  and 
4  respectively.  By  a  similar  sort 
of  arUhmitical  allegory^  human  life 
is  extended  in  the  Satua  Tug  to 
100,000  years ;  in  the  Tnia  it  falls 


to  10,000 ;  in  the  Dawrpar  to  1000 ; 
and  in  the  Kali  to  100— which  latter 
number,  by  the  way,  contemptible 
as  it  doabUesB  appeared  to  the 
Hindu  poet,  is  more  than  all  the 
hygeists,  homoeopathists,  hydropa- 
thists,  and  vegetarians  of  these 
northern  islands  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  insure  to  their  sinful  inhabi- 
tants. The  notion  of  representing 
the  moral  qualities  of  an  age  or  a 
generation  by  assigning  it  a  longer 
period  of  duration,  does  not  much 
diflfer  from  that  which  represents  a 
''great"  prinoe,  as  literally  taller 
and  stouter  than  common  men  ;  and 
to  this  day  the  Hindu  pappet 
drama  constantly  introduces  a  Rajah 
of  a  yard  long,  carried  in  his  palanqain 
by  bearers  of  three  inches. 

But    to    leave    these    cnriositieg. 
Hindu  antiquity  shows  itsdf  a  very 
respectable    giant    even   under     the 
shears  of  European  Delilah&     Who 
were  the  Hindus?    Where  did  they 
come  from?    and  whence  their    ap- 
pellation?   Answer,  if  you  can,  ye 
orientalists    and    occidentalists,    who 
are  so  familiar  with  "  the  land  where 
all   things   are  forgotten."    Sir  W. 
Jones  was    of   opinion    they    came 
fh>m  Iran ;  Klaproth  is  for  tiie  Cau- 
casian Mountains;  Schlegel  for  the 
Oaspian  Sea ;  while  Kenrndy  locates 
the  first  communil^  in  the  plains  of 
the  Euphrates,    let  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  can  point  to  a  trace  of 
them    out    of   India   itself.     Topey 
might   *^*ipect    they    erowed  there." 
Aboriginal,  however,  they  were  not ; 
their  own   earliest  writings  describe 
them  as  invaders — Aryas  they  style 
themselves  —  and.  invoke   curses   on 
the  D(Mru«  — the  unclean  idolaters, 
who  had  taken  the  liberty  to  pre- 
occupy the  country.    And  why  call- 
ed Hindu  7   from    the    Indus,    says 
the  Hon.  Monntatuart    Elphinstone, 
which     was     denominated     Einhd, 
or    blue,    from    the    colour    of  its 
waters.    Rather,  quoth  Colonel  Tod, 
from  Indu,   the  moon,  whose    chil- 
dren the  first  leaders  claimed  to  be 
considered.    The  moon,  by  the  way, 
in  Sanscrit,  as  in  Qerman,  is  a  man. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  again,  an  Ame- 
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ican  missiooary  of  long  standiog, 
issores  his  coantrymen  that  Hinda 
s  the  Persian  for  bla^  and  was 
ised  by  that  conceited  people  to 
iesignate  the  "  niggers ''  beyond  the 
jreat  river. 

JNTow,  of  all  the  etymologies,  we 
ike  the  last  the  least ;  for  althongh 
he  Persians  are  at  the  present 
lay  some  shades  lighter  in  com- 
)Iexion  than  the  generality  of 
lindos,  yet  the  latter  were  nn* 
lonbtedly  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and 
>rifl:ioally  a  white  people.  Their 
arliest  writings  note  this  distinction 
D  colonr  from  the  aboriginal  races, 
ffirmipg  that  Indra  (the  Brahminical 
Tove)  drove  oat  the  Dasms,  and 
'  divided  the  lands  among  his  white- 
omplexioned  frienda''  Besides,  the 
ildest  names  of  nations  are,  in  all 
eafiOQ,  to  be  sonsht  for  in  their  own 
angnage,  not  in  Uiat  of  foreigners. 

Between  the  other  two  derivations, 
7ho  shall  decide?  No  donbt  the 
ndns,  like  any  other  large  volume 
»f  water,  might  be  called  blue,  Mr. 
jrladstone's  emdite  and  pleasant 
7ork  on  the  Homeric  age — a  book 
worthy  of  Oxford  and  himself  — 
bows  that  ancient  poets  were  not 
)articii]ar  to  a  shade ;  blue,  and  black, 
ind  red  —  the  deep  ruddy  wine- 
;olonred  hue — are  flun^  about  with 
)erfect  impartiality,— indicating,  in 
act,  not  colour,  properly  speaking, 
)at  depth  of  shade.  And  assuredly 
Q  Asia,  as  well  as  in  America,  a 
}eople  might  well  be  denominated 
rom  the  river  on  whose  banks  they 
JwelL  On  the  other  hand,  the  river 
night  as  well  be  called  from  the 
)eople,  as  the  people  from  the  river ; 
ind  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
lotion  of  the  classical  geographers, 
^fter  all,  who  knows  whether  tbe 
irst  Hindus  may  not  have  indulged 
like  their  kinsmen  the  Celts  of 
Britain)  in  blue  skinst  so  gaining 
:beir  distinctive  appellation  from  a 
personal  appearance  which  still  dis- 
UDguishes  the  god  Yishnu,  but 
imong  mortals  is  known  only,  so  far 
IS  onr  researches  extend,  to  the  cloth- 
Bveavers  of  Yorkshire.  We  may  add 
that  blue  is  the  favourite,  we  believci 
the  religious,  colour  of  the  Sikhs. 

To  return,  however,  to  dates. 
^Vhen  did  this  mysterious  race  begin 


its  career  7  If  you  fisten  to  them- 
selves, they  will  tell  you  about  two 
millions  of  years  ago,  when  the 
Menu  Vaivofwata,  the  son  of  the 
Sun,  terminated  the  Saiya  Tug,  leav* 
ing  his  son  Ikshwaku  to  commence 
the  second  age.  This  was  closed, 
after  sixty-one  princes  succeeding  in 
a  direct  line,  by  Bama,  who  at  this 
rate  may  have  been  contemporary 
with  Adam  1  Where  is  the  Welsh 
pedigree  equal  to  this?  Descending 
to  particulars,  the  Brahmins  assure 
us  that  the  Yeda,  their  earliest 
sacred  book,  containing  writings  un- 
questionably of  very  dSferent  degrees 
of  antiquity,  was  arranged  in  its 
present  form  by  one  Vyas  or  Ved- 
vyas  at  a  time  corresponding^  with 
8101  B.C.,  which  again  carries  us 
back  to  the  closing  days  of  the  father 
of  mankind.* 

Here,  however,  a  piece  of  in- 
ternal evidence  presents  itself,  which 
seems  tolerably  decisive.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Yeda  knew  some- 
what of  astronomy,  and  happens 
to  have  noted  the  solstitial  paints  of 
his  time,  which,  on  calculation,  are 
found  to  fall  in  with  the  fourteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 
This,  then,  is  the  true  date  of  the 
Sanhita  or  collection  of  hymns  which 
forms  the  older  portion  of  the  Yeda ; 
and  as  the  hymns  themselves  are  of 
various  dates,  the  oldest  may  &11 
little  short  of  the  time  of  Mos^.  At 
this  rate  the  Hindus  were  alreadv 
seated  in  Hindustan  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  fighting  for  a  settlement  in 
Canaan. 

Now  this  is  no  despicable  antiquity. 
Nineveh  looks  like  an  old  fellow  when 
you  go  to  the  British  Moseum  and 
gaze  upon  his  disinterred  remains. 
But  the  people  of  the  winged  bulls 
were  but  musnrooms  compart  to  the 
Hindus.  The  first  Assyrian  empire, 
indeed,  beats  us  hollow  ;  but  there  is 
a  gap  of  a  thousand  years  or  so  be- 
tween the  dissolution  of  that  empire 
and  the  rise  of  a  second  about  the 
Hindu  era ;  while  it  was  under  yet 
a  third  Assyrian  dynasty,  commeno- 
ing  three  centuries  later,  and  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
B.O.  606,  that  Mr.  Layard's  antiquities 
were  fabricated.  What  are  such 
antiquities,  we  should  Uke  to  know, 
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oompared    with    the     Great     War  lovely  daughter    of   the    King    of 
foQght  on  the  banlra  of  the   Ganges  Mithila ;     but    feDing    into    family 
between  the    sons    of   king    Panda  troubles— which,  in  primitive  times, 
and    the   princes    of    Hastinapoora,  affected  princes  no  less  than  meaner 
fourteen    or    fifteen    hundred   years  mortals  —  the  royal  couple  fled  to 
V  before  Christ  ?     Now,  Oude  was  a  the    Jungla     Here     Bavana,   King 
kingdom  before  the  Great  War ;  in  of  Smgnl-dwip  (Ceylon),  discovered 
facC  the    oldest   of   Hindu    States,  and   carried   off  the   bride»    Bama 
It  was    here  the    children    of    the  collects  an  army,  and,   assisted   by 
sun  reigned   and    warred    with  the  his    friend    Hanuman,    follows    tM 
children  of  the  moon,  who  ruled  the  ravisher  to  Oeylon,  where  he  eren- 
other  bank  of  the  Ganges,  probably  tually  recovers  his   wife.      Return- 
attheholypmuo^  (confluence),  which  ing    to    India,    he    has    the      fbr- 
Moslems  and  Ferin^hees  call  Allaha-  ther    satisfaction     of     being     certi- 
bad.     The  sun  holds    a    prominent  fied,  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  that  the 
place  in  the  worship  of  the  JBrahmins  fair  one  had  continued  true    dariog 
—  far   more  prominent  than  in  the  her  captivity.     Brahma  appears  to 
primitive  SiMas.     The    moon    was  bless  their  re  union,  and  all  goes  as 
the  parent  of  Bhudda,   whence  this  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  till  Rtma, 
contest  possibly  denotes  the  religious  troubled  in  mind   for   the  death  of 
polemics    of    the    day ;    and   Oude  a  brother,  who  had  unintentionally 
may  well  be   the   birthplace,  as   it  perished  by  his   means,  adopts   the 
has  long  been  the    citadel,  of   the  judicious  expedient  of  throwing'  him- 
Brahminical    heresy,    which     finally  self  into  a  river;    and    instead    of 
expelled  the  earlier  and  more  simple  beine  buried  in  the  cross  rfjada  with- 
theology.  out  hell,   book,  or  candle,  is  in  the 
Fifty-seven— some  lists  extend  the  exalted  euphuism  of  the  poet,  ''re- 
number  to    seventy  —  monarohs   of  united  to  the  Deity .'^ 
solar  descent    reigned    in    Ayodhya       Such  is  the  stuff  into  which  the 
(the  ancient  name  for  Oude)  previous  poet   has    woven  the  many-coloared 
to  Bama,   or  Bamehunder,  the  hero  thread  of  his  fiction.     Bavana    be- 
of  the  first  great   Hindu  epi&  and  comes  prince  of  the  evil  genii,  who, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  by    a   succession    of  sacrifices,  has 
The  Ramayana  and  the  Mahahharat  accumulated   such    a  credit    to    hb 
are  the  Iliad  and  ^neid  of  Sanscrit  account  with  the  gods,  that  he   ex- 
literature,  and  both  are  assigned  to  pects  shortly  to  overtop  them   all, 
the  age  of  the  Yeda.    Two  poems,  and  take  their  thrones    to   hJoiaelf 
or  two    Editions,   are   extant  under  The  alarmed  divinities  invoke  Viah- 
the    former    name,    one  of    which,  nu  to  become    incarnate    for    their 
together     with     the     Mahahharat,  relief.     The   god    is    described     as 
is  ascribed  to  Yyasa;  but  the  Ror  fiving  on  an  eagle,    shining  like   a 
fnayana  more  commonly  known,  was  cloud.    He  assents    to  the   request, 
written    by  Valmiki :   anyhow,  the  promising  an  incarnation  of  the  small 
poem  is  as  old  as  the  Vieda,  and  its  period   of    eleven    thousand    years, 
hero  may  well  have  been  contempo-  He  is  accordiogly  born  in  the  son  of 
rary  with  Moses.     Some  ont-aod-out  DashurutL     Kama,  therefore,  is  a 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  indeed,  in-  divine   beine  thronghout,   sustaining 
sist    that    this    sacred    epic    is    a  the  cause  of  the  gods  no  less  than  his 
prophesy^    written   long    before   the  own.     To  keep  up  the  marvelloQS, 
incidents    occurred,  and    that   the^  Hanuman  and  his  army  are  turned 
were  miraculoagly   ordered   to    cor-  into  monkieif  who  tear  up  the   hflls 
respond    in    every   particalar    with  with  their  powerful  arms  to  make  a 
the  visions  of  the  poet!     Adopting,  causeway    across    the    strait,    over 
however,    the   more   natural  theory  which  Bama  and  his   troops  march 
that  things  existed  before  they  wore  comfortably   into    Oeylon.      Several 
cl  'Scribed,  the  Ramayana  affords  a  passages  occur  which  indicate  a  fiir 
luarvelloos  insight  into  the  then  condi-  lower   degree  of  civilisation  in  the 
tion  of  Oude.  Deccan  (through  which  the  expedi- 
The    story  is    simple    enough: —  tion passed)  than  existed  in  Ayodhya 
Bama,    son     of    Dushuruth,    King  This  city  is  described  as  founded  by 
of    Ayodhya,    marries     Seeta,    the  the  Menu  himself. 
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"Its  streets,  well  arranged,  were 
refreshed  with  ceaeeless  streams  of 
water-— its  walls,  variouslj  ornamented, 
resembled  the  checkered  surface  of  a 
chess-board.  It  was  filled  with  mer- 
chants, dramatists,  elephants,  horses, 
and  chariots.  The  olond  of  fragrant- 
incense  darkened  the  sun  at  noonday; 
but  the  glowing  radiance  of  the  re^ 
spkndeni  diamonds  and  jewda  thai 
adorned  the  persona  of  the  ladies  reHeved 
the  gloom  t  The  city  was  decorated  with 
precious  stones^  filled  with  riches,  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  provisions, 
adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  whose 
towers,  like  the  gods,  dwelt  in  the 
heavens,  such  was  their  height — palaces 
whose  lofty  summits  were  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  soft  clouds — ^baths  and 
gardens.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  twin- 
bom,  the  regenerate,  profoundly  in- 
structed in  the  Yedas,  adorned  with 
every  good  quality,  full  of  smcerity,  zeal, 
of  compassion,  and  like  the  venerated 


In  another  passage  the  father  of 
Rama  ib  described  as  inviting  other 
princes  to  assist  at  an  Asswamedha — 
the  solemn  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  pecu- 
liar to  high  occi^ions.  The  per- 
sonages enumerated  are  the  Bajahs 
of  Kasi  (Benares),  Magadha  (Behar), 
SindUfSurashlra  (Surat),  Unga,  which 
is  conjectured  to  be  Ava,  and  Savira, 
supposed  to  be  a  tract  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  with  the  princes  of  the  south 
(Deccan) — a  tolerably  extensive  ao- 
quaintance,  we  submit,  and  ampl^  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  family  pedigree 
in  the  most  august  court  of  Germany. 

The  venerable  metropolis  was  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gogra, 
a  river  as  wide  as  the  Ganges  at 
Chonar,  where  its  extensive  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen,  though  vast 
quantities  were  taken  b^  the  Moham- 
medans to  bnild  the  adjacent  town  of 
Fyzabad.  The  runs  still  bear  the 
name  of  Bamghur,  and  the  stone 
cradle  is  shown  in  which  Kama  was 
bom  —  like  the  bricks  that  Jack 
Cade's  father  built  into  the  chimney 
— to  attest  his  exalted  origin.  The 
spot  is  also  shown  from  which  the 
hero  took  his  flight  into  heaven, 
carrying  witfi  him  all  the  population 
of  the  place  /  This  is  the  only  account 
vouchsafed  us  in  Hindu  story,  of  the 
decay  of  so  celebrated  a  capital,  and 
the  Hindu  mind  desires  nothing  more. 


It  must  be  oonfesBed  that  this 
sadden  disappearance  from  the  page 
of  history  of  a  community  so  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  civilisation,  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  But  what 
would  von  have?  It  is  surely  not 
the  fault  of  Hindn  historians  that 
we  English  Mleohas  have  no  faith 
in  Yishnu  or  his  Paradise  on  Mount 
Sumeru.  The  latter  being,  according 
to  their  information,  85,000  miles  in 
circumference,  built  of  gold,  with 
the  principal  edifices  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  and  its  spacious- 
gardens  filled  with  flowers  of  sur- 
passing beauty  (uid  fragrance,  in  the 
midst  of  wliich  Vishnu  and  his  wife 
Lukshmi  appear  shining  like  the 
sun — no  better  accommodation  could 
be  reasonably  expected  for  a  Hindu 
population.  If  Europeans  choose  to 
be  sceptical,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
imagine  that  the  city  and  people  of 
Rama  fell  a  prey  to  intestine  divi- 
sions, or  to  some  of  those  devastating 
neighbour-wars,  which,  from  the  first 
appearance  of   Brahminism    to    the 

firesent  hour,  formed  the  special  de- 
ight  and  never-wearying  occupation 
of  its  amiable  votaries. 

A  grand  field  for  such  operations 
was  opened  in  the  Great  War  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  Mahabluirat, 
and  the  poem  is  to  this  day  the  most 
popular  of  Hindu  writings.  ^  Apart 
from  the  Bharat  (demands  the  Bengal 
proverb),  what  narrative  is  there?" 
and  the  question  is  not  misplaced, 
for, like  a ''good  old  Hindu  gentle- 
man," Sanscrit  literature  utterly 
ignores  history,  g^graphy,  statistics, 
and  physical  science  generally.  It 
is  deep  in  metaphysics,  fathomless 
in  philosophy,  and  unapproachable 
in  theology ;  but  it  prefers  theories 
which  have  no  connection  with  facts 
or  legitimate  inductioa  Its  depart- 
ment is  the  imagination,  and  there  its 
abundance  eqncUs  its  antiquity.  The 
Yedas  with  their  appendages  fill 
eleven  folio  volumes;  the  Puranas, 
which  are  only  a  selection  from  their 
dasBi,  extend  to  more  than  two 
millions  of  lines.  And  how  long, 
gentle  reader,  do  you  suppose  may 
Uie  epics  be?  The  Iliad  contains 
about  24,000  lines;  the  ^neid  half 
as  manv;  but  the  Bamayana  —  to 
show   that   high   numbers    are    not 
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always  ftotitioQS  in  Inditr— extends  to 
100,000;  and  the  Mahabharat  spins 
the  immortal  verse  to  the  tone  of 
400,000,  and,  after  all,  is  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  original  poem  as  recited 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  I 

The  religions  hero  of  this  prodi* 
gioiv  poem  is  Krishna,  another 
woaiaflr  at  incarnation  of  Yishnn,  or 
rather,  it  would  seem,  the  only 
true  incarnation  of  the  divinity. 
Bama  and  aU  other  avatars  seem  to 
rise  no  higher  than  a  kind  of  infln- 
ence  or  inspiration;  Krishna  alone 
18  deemed  to  be  the  very  person  of 
the  god  in  human  nature.  Krishna, 
however,  is  logged  into  the  story,  as 
a  divinity  onght  to  be,  rather  tiian 
one  of  the  natural  actors.  The  hn- 
man  subject  is  the  Great  War  be- 
tween the  hundred  sons  of  blind  old 
IciDg  Dritavashtra  and  the  five  Pan- 
das. The  eldest  of  these,  Yudisthira, 
the  Agamemnon  of  the  poem,  is  re- 
nowned for  refusing  in  his  dying 
moments  to  enter  lndra*s  Paradise, 
unless  his  dog  might  go  with  him ; 
and  for  quitting  tne  Swarga  sgain 
the  instant  he  was  admitted,  to  go 
and  share  the  &te  of  his  lady-love 
and  brothers  in  hell.  The  gods  so 
applauded  his  spirit  that  they  set 
aside  the  verdict  of  Tamun,  and  au- 
thorised the  <'  king  of  men"  to  take 
his  friends  back  with  him  to  Swarga. 

The  king  and  population  of  Onde 
being  all  Uiis  while  in  Sumeru,  can- 
not be  expected  to  figure  in  the  Great 
War.  In  fact,  there  is  little  more  to  be 
traced  of  Ayodhya  in  the  traditions 
of  the  ensuing  ages,  ^en  Cancuj 
appears  to  have  been  the  capital  city, 
vicramaditya  (b.  c.  57)  sheds  a  ray 
upon  the  darluess  byrepeopling  the 
city  of  Bama,  which  he  embellished 
with  860  temples,  and  still  more  by 
reviving  its  arts  and  literature.  This 
famous  king  is  called,  with  his  eight 
literary  friends^  the  Nine  Gems  of 
Hindustan  one  of  them,  Kalidas,  a 
diamond  of  the  parest  water,  has 
even  been  designated  the  Hindu 
Shakespeare.  The  Swan  of  Avon,  it 
is  true,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
comparison ;  still  the  court  of  Oode 
knew  somewhat  of  the  divine  art 
when  the  Celts  of  Britain  were  as 

SBt  innocent  alike  of  Latin  and  of 
roadoloth.    Take  the  fbUowing,  for 
instance,  from  the  GUnud  Meaienger, 


a  simple  drama,  wherem  a  YaUhi^ 
or  inferior  divinity,  being  exiled  to  a 
sacred  forest,  sends  his  love  to  his 
wife  by  a  cloud  which  he  in?olDn  for 
the  purpose : 


**I  yiew  her  nowl  long  wMptag  tiralb  her 

And    tboae  dear  Upa   «ra   dztod  \ff  pnttig 

•Igha; 
Sad  on  her  hand  her  pallid  eheek  decUnei, 
And   half    nnfleen    throogh    TefUnf   trew 

shinea, 
Ab  when   a  darkling   night    ttw  mooo  cd> 

ahronda, 
A  few  lUnt  nya  break  itaiggling  throogh  ft* 

cloodfl. 
Now  at    thj  light    I    mark   freah  tonm 

flow, 
And  aaored  Baerlflce  angmenta  her  woe 
I  mark  her  now,  with  Itacf^  aid  ntraee 
Thia  wasted  flgore,  and  this  haggsd  fine. 
Now  from  her  faToorite  bird  ahe  le^  n* 

liei: 
And  telia  the  tonefti]  Barlka  her  gricT; 
Mouma  oV  the  leathered  priaonec's  Uadnd 

fate, 
And  fondly  qneetionB  of  Hi  abeent  mate^ 
la  Tain  the  lote  for  harmony  la  airang, 
And     roond     the     robe-negleeted     iboddff 

slong, 
And    Altering    aoeents    atrlre    to   cateh  h 

vain, 
Oar  raoe*8  old  oommemoratlTe  atrain; 
The     Iklterlng     tear     that     ftom    reflscta 

springs, 
Bedevrs  tnoeaaantiT  the  allTery  fltrings, 
Beonrring  wee  still  pressing  on  the  heart, 
The  skilfiil  hand  forf ets  Its  cratelhl  art. 
And   idlj    wandering   atr&es    no   menand 

tone. 
Bat   makes    a    aid    wild   waibllng  of  to 

own." 


The  truth  and  tenderness  of  the  His- 
du  drama  oSer  a  pleasing  oootMt 
to  the  stilted,  sensual  stuff  which 
came  in  with  the  comparatively  id» 
less  Mussulmans. 

Still  we  hear  no  more  of  Oode  « 
an  independent  royalty.  The  throoe 
of  Bamchunder  has  not  yet  beeo  r^ 
stored  in  a  world  whidi  has  doobtka 
never  proved  worthy  of  its  revinJ. 
During  the  atrocities  of  the  late  Se 
poy  rebellion,  some  sanguine  eotho* 
siasts  thought  they  recognised  the 
signs  of  their  demigod,  and  weot 
about  the  streets  shouting  *' Bam- 
chunder is  come,  and  claims  kis  head.'* 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  nsd 
that  the  hero  left  that  important  «ff> 
tion  of  the  human  frame  in  Ayodhja 
when  he  took  his  numeroos  tail  to 
Paradise :  if  so,  it  was  never  kmA 
and  the  revolt^  like  the  immorta],  his 
died  without  a  head. 

Taking  a  flying  leap  from  BafflchoiL 
der  down  the  steeps  of  time,  we  li^ 
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ipon  Aywlhyn  again  in  the  doomsday 
)ook  of  Akbar.  It  is  a  prodigious  de- 
cent! from  fifteen  centuries  he/ors,  to 
he  game  fignre  after,  the  Christian 
ira !  from  Moses  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
rem  Hindoo  beatitude  to  the  revenue 
urvey  of  the  Mogul  conqueror  ?  Yet, 
coking  back  through  all  these  thirty 
tentnries,  the  history  of  Oude  is  almost 
I  blank.  After  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
lOQJ  by  the  Affghans,  at  the  close  of 
he  twelfth  centary,  Onde  submitted 

0  the  Sultan  of  Ghiznee,  and  so  be- 
aime  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire 
>f  Delhi.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
ill  along  the  Brahmins  schemed,  and 
he  Kshatryas  foaght,  and  everybody 
—lovers  included — cheated,  robbed, 
ind  killed  in  the  true  spirit  of  Hin-» 
lu  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
^ut  the  wasps  had  it  all  to  them- 
elves,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  them 
)eyond  their  sanctified  and  highly 
avoured  nests.  It  was  very  likely 
n  Oude  that  the  battle  was  fought 
vhich  one  of  the  Puranas  records, 
)etween  the  two  upper  castes  of  the 
wice-born  children  of  Brahma,  in 
vliich  the  Brahmins  so  utterly  routed 
he  Kshatryas  as  to  exterminate  the 
aste.  Accordingly,  all  the  so-called 
i^shatryas  of  the  present  day  are 
ieclared  by  the  Brahmins  impure,  and 
lenied  the  use  of  the  Veda. 

The  Rajpoots  may  console  thera- 
elves  under  the  privation,  by  the 
[nowledge  that  there  is  probably  not 

1  Brahmin  in  India  who  ever  did 
ead  the  Veda,  nor,  in  fact^  a  complete 
Teda  to  read,  till  Mr.  Dax  MuUer  shall 
lave  finished  the  edition  he  is  now 
jreparing,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
2ast  India  Company.  The  priests 
md  population  of  the  Ujjamhhu-dtoip 
^ill  then  be  furnished  on  the  banks 
>f  the  Ganges  and  Gogra  with  their 
>wn  scriptures  from  the  pen  of  a 
Y^^ha  on  the  banks  of  the  IsisI  In 
Curope  not  a  few  good  Christians 
vonld  have  esteemed  it  no  great  loss 
o  humanity,  if  the  said  battle  of  the 
Jrahmins  and  Kshatryas  had  ended 
ike  the  dael  between  the  two  cats  of 
Kilkenny. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Patan  empire 
)ude  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 


of  establishing  an  opnosition  throne 
— ^not  indeed  a  native,  but  still  a  rival 
government — and  consequently  a  foe 
to  peace  and  good  order,  the  evils 
principally  dreaded  by  the  true  sons 
of  Ramchunder.  Baber,  however, 
found  little  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
Mussulman  *^king  of  the  east,"  and 
Oude  became  a  Soubah  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  The  Ayeen  Akbarry  de- 
scribes the  capital  as  still  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Hindustan,  and  one 
of  the  most  sacred  places  of  antiquity.  • 
In  ancient  times,  it  is  added,  it  mea- 
sured about  200  miles  in  length.* 

The  province  continued  under  the 
Great  Mogul — ^its  priestly  and  martial 
spirits  relieving  themselves  occasion- 
ally, like  modem  Italians,  with  an 
episodical  insurrection  or  assassina- 
tion— till  that  majestic  potentate  went 
the  common  way  of  Oriental  despots, 
becoming  first  the  puppet,  then  the 
prisoner,  eventually  the  victim,  of 
his  feudatories  and  subjects.  Oude 
was  then  in  the  charge  of  Sujah-ud 
Dowlah,  the  Vizier  of  tJhe  empire, 
who  signalised  his  independence  bv 
invadin-^  Bengal,  in  concert  with 
Cossim  AH  the  deposed  Nabob,  and 
Shah  Allum  tlie  titular  Emperor, 
whose  father  had  perished  by  assas- 
sination in  Delhi.  The  triple  alliance 
was  utterly  routed  by  the  British  at 
Buxar  (1764),  and  quickly  dissolved 
.after  Asiatic  fashion.  The  Emperor 
hastened  to  place  himself  on  the  win- 
ning side,  proposing  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  exterminate  the  vizier, 
and  give  the  Oude  provinces  to  him- 
self. The  viftors  declining  this  mo- 
dest request,  his  imperial  majesty 
liberally  offered  Oude  to  the  Com- 
pany, on  the  simple  condition  of 
our  killing  the  bear,  and  paying 
him  for  wearing  the  skin.  Even- 
tuall}'  the  Vizier  sued  for  peace; 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  three  '*  powers,"  by  which  the 
Vizier  restored  to  the  Emperor  the 
provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Corah, 
and  was  confinned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  remainder.  The  rest- 
less Padishah  soon  after  w<ent  over 
to  the  Mahrattas,  who  promised  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  Delhi,  upon 


*  The  Hindus  believe  that  Lucknow,  which  is  forty  miles  distant,  once  formed 
I  snburb  of  Ayodhya  I  ! 
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whioh  the  English  restored  the  for- 
feited provinoes  to  the  Vizier,  and 
he  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  their 
diief  Dative  ally. 

The  first  result  of  this  alliance  was 
to  pat  the  Vizier  in  possession  of 
Bohiloond — a  transaction  on  which 
a  mine  of  good  eloquence  was  ez- 
hansted  in  the  parliaments  of  Lead- 
enhall  and  Westminster.  The  Ro- 
hilla  Sirdars  were  described  as 
brave,  generous,  and  free — ^the  Swiss 
of  Asia — ^the  terror  and  detestation 
of  tyrants.  The  ravages  of  Uie  war 
(in  whioh  our  troops  were  lent  to 
the  Vizier)  were  painted  in  the  live- 
liest colours  of  Barkers  fervid  ora- 
tory; but  the  whole  was  of  the 
Sanscrit  order — richer  in  imagina- 
tion than  in  fact.  These  ^* brave" 
Bohillas  were  an  Affghan  banditti 
who,  in  the  decay  of  the  empire,  had 
quartered  themselves  on  the  feeble 
Hindus  between  Delhi  and  Oude. 
Their  sway  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  of  other  Mohanune- 
dan  caterans.  The  Hindu  popula- 
tion, in  being  transferred  to  the 
Vizier,  receiv^  a  single  tyrant  in 
place  of  many  petty  ones,  and  neither 
lost  nor  gained  by  the  exchange. 
As  for  the  atrocities— torture,  and 
massacres  in  cold  blood  are  the  or- 
dinary incidents  of  Asiatic  warfare, 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan.  The 
aborigines  suffered  them  from  the 
Brahmins,  and  the  Brahmins  from 
the  Mohammedans,  and  each  from 
their  co-religionists,  as  often  as  vic- 
tory afforded  the  opportunity.  The 
daims  of  the  Vizier  were  certainly 
better  founded  insight  than  those  of 
the  Sirdars;  and  no  one  can  dispute 
the  policy  of  strengthening  the  fron- 
tier of  the  only  native  ally  on  whom 
the  English  were  to  depend  in  the 
approaching  struggle  with  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

The  Nawaub  Vizier's  was  far 
enough,  however,  from  being  a  model 
government.  It  aimed  no  higher 
than  the  ^'  traditional  policy  "  of  the 
empire.  "  The  good  old  rule,"  which 
had  guided  the  Mussulman  power 
from  its  first  entry  into  India,  con- 
tinued the  ^^ simple   plan"   of  the 


Oourt  of  Oude;  everybody  prc^vi 
on  his  weaker  neighbour,  and  cr^* 
body  suffered  all  the  wrongs  whKfi 
a  stronger  than  himself  could  In- 
flict. 

Sujah  was  succeeded  bj  Aaoph,  at 
whose  death  an  aliped  sod  to 
placed  on  the  mnsnnd,  wh«»i  Sr 
John  Shore  dethroned  again,  • 
spurious,  after  a  reign  of  aonv 
months,  to  elevate  the  next  hek 
Saadut  Ali,  brother  of  oar  old  fr»d 
STgah.""  This  measure  of  inter^BTCseeL 
right  enough  in  itself,  obvioody  kr 
creased  the  responnbility  of  the  Bm> 
ish  in  a  Government  so  direcdj  ihs 
own  creature.  By-and-by  the  ]»«* 
tender  took  his  revenge  by  sasisai- 
'ating  the  English  Resident,  and  tbeo 
there  was  more  interference.  Arser 
this  it  was  found  that  when  the  ooEi- 
bined  forces  were  required  on  tbe 
frontier  for  the  preservation  of  tk 
kingdom,  the  British  troops  wsi 
detained  in  the  capital  to  protect  tbe 
Kawaub  from  his  own  mntinoiB  bat- 
talions. 

Lord  WeUesley  was  a  man  of  soid? 
nerve;  but  his  nerves  w^^e  sordj 
tried  when  he  found  what  a  prec^ 
pie  the  British  finger  was  thrc^ 
mto.  He  determined  to  eztingob^ 
the  military  power  of  Oude  alto- 
gether, and  to  place  the  civil  admis- 
istration  under  the  soperintendeiKe 
and  control  of  the  British  Readeot 

This  was  the  object  of  the  fiunoss 
treaty  of  1801,  by  the  provisions  d 
which  the  Nawaub  Vizier's  army  d 
brigands  was  replaced  by  Brinsh 
troops,  who  undertook  the  deiesa 
of  his  government  against  all  eztfi<- 
nal  and  internal  foes.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  was  visionary  to  ezpea 
payment  of  a  money-tribnte  for  the 
support  of  the  troops,  a  tranter  of 
territory  equal  to  tiMo  chaise  ws 
insisted  upon  and  obtained.  By  tlas 
arrangement  the  Southern  boab, 
with  the  districts  of  Allahabad  sod 
some  others,  once  more  dianged 
hands,  and  passed  to  the  British.  Is 
agreeing  to  this  surrender,  tk 
Nawaub  Vizier  demanded  the  u&* 
controlled  government  of  his  renuiit- 
ing  territories,  unchecked  by  the  ad- 


*  A  former  Saadut  AU  had  fixed  the  seat  of  hia  provincial  government  al7f» 
bad,  built  out  of  the  raini  of  Ayodhya.    It  was  now  tranafttred  to  Xncihw,  tki 


eity  of  Lahahwaoa  Bamohuader'a  bix>ther. 
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ioe  or  interference  of  the  British, 
(at,  as  his  Ezcellenoy  was  heaceforth 
3  rely  upon  British  troops  t»  en- 
jrco  his  orders,  it  was  plainly  im- 
•ossible  to  place  them  nnreser^edly 
t  his  disposal.  Lord  Wellesley  felt 
hat  something  was  doe  to  the  sab- 
dot  as  well  as  to  the  Prince,  and  that, 
Q  protecting  the  one,  he  was  boand 
0  see  jastico  done  to  the  other.* 
iiccordingly,  he  not  only  stipniated, 
n  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
he  Vizier,  ^^advising  with,  and  acting 
n  conformity  to  the  connsel  of,  the 
ifficers  of  the  Honoarable  Company, 
hould  establish,  in  his  reserved  do* 
ninions,  snch  a  system  of  adminis- 
ration  {to  he  carried  into  effeot 
y  hie  own  offieere)  as  should  be  con- 
lucive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
ects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the 
ives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
ants ;''  but  in  reporting  the  treaty 
o  the  Home  authorities,  Lord  Wei- 
esley  declared  his  determination  to 
exercise  the  right  of  interference 
hu3  reserved,  ^^  to  such  an  extent  as 
ihall  afford  every  practical  degree  of 
lecarity  for  the  lives  andhproperties 
>f  the  Viper's  remaining  subjects, 
ind  preclude  any  disturbance  of  the 
>eace  and  good  order  of  our  domin- 
ons  from  the  vicinity  of  his  Excel- 
ency's  administration." 

Similar  is  the  theory  of  all  our 
irrangements  with  the  subsidiary 
tates  of  India.  It  has  but  one  de- 
ect — it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  An  Asiatic  prince-— espe- 
nally  a  Mohammedan  ruling  a  Hin- 
iu  population,  as  in  Oude— ^lepends 
)n  his  army  for  the  collection  of  the 
'evenue  and  all  the  ordinary  pur^ 
>ose9  of  government.  The  practice 
9  to  farm  all  the  revenues  to  large 


contractors,  who  then  collect  them  at 
their  own  risk  and  for  their  own 
profit.  These  speculators  not  only 
demand  the  assistance  of  the  troops, 
but  levy  retainers  of  their  own  to 
enforce  their  claims  on  defaulting 
tax-payers.  Oude  is  divided  into 
large  revenue  districts.  Many  of  the 
Zemindars  occupy  forts  or  fortified 
residences,  having  also  their  large 
body  of  armed  retainers.  In  short, 
every  man  carries  arms;  even  the 
ryot  walks  to  the  field  with  sword 
and  shield  at  his  back  ;  and  every 
man  considers  a  demand  for  money, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or 
debt,  as  the  most  legitimate  eauea 
belli.  In  such  a  state  the  rovenue 
can  only  be  collected  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  A  strong  government 
is  often  defied ;  a  weak  one  univer- 
sally so.  But  before  British  troops 
could  be  dispatched  to  bum  and 
slay,  in  order  to  recover  a  treasury 
balance,  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
Briti^  justice  that  the  money  was 
really  owing,  and  could  not  be  got 
in  by  milder  means.  In  the  end  it 
was  found  impossible  to  employ  our 
array  for  revenue  purposes  at  all,  and 
the  Oude  rulers  were  tacitly  per- 
mitted to  disregard  the  limit  of  the 
treaty,  and  augment  their  troops  till 
they  reached  as  many  as  70,000  men. 
Thus  all  the  evils  of  the  brigand 
army  returned  upon,  the  country, 
and  the  military  part  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley  ^s  refonns  proved  a  failure.. 

It  £ared  no  better  with  the  scheme 
of  civil  administration;  The  native 
sovereign  was  bound  to  establish  a 
good  system  of  government,  but  the 
treaty  contained  no  penalty  in  case 
of  failure.  He  was  to  advise  with, 
and  act  in  conformity  to  the  advice 


*  On  the  22d  January,  1801,  Lord  Wellesley  wrote  to  the  Resident  in  these 
erms :— •''  Had  the  territories  of  Oude  been  subject  to  the  frequent  or  occasional 
levastations  of  an  enemy — had  they  been  visited  by  unfavourable  seasons,  or  by 
»ther  calamities  which  impair  the  public  prosperity,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Yi- 
ier's  revenues  might  be  imputed  to  other  causes  than  a  defective  administration. 
int  no  such  calamitous  visitations  have  afflicted  the  province  of  Oude,  while  in 
ionseqnence  of  the  protection  which  it  derives  from  the  presence  of  the  British 
orces,  it  has  been  maintained,  together  with  all  the  Company's  possessions  on  this 
ide  of  India,  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peace.  A  defective  administration 
)f  the  Goverument  is  therefore  the  only  cause  which  can  have  produced  so 
narked  a  difference  between  the  state  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  and  that  of 
he  contiguous  territories  of  the  Company.  While  the  territories  of  the  Company 
laye  been  advancing  progressively  ouriug  the  last  ten  years  in  prosperitv,  popa- 
AtioQ,  and  opulence,  the  dominions  of  the  Vizier,  though  enjoymg  equal  advan- 
Ages  of  tranquillity  and  security,  have  rapidly  and  progressively  declined." 
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of  the  British,  but  it  was  distinctly 
agreed  that  the  system  was  to  be  car- 
ried ioto  effect  by  his  own  officers, 
and  there  was  no  machinery  to  com- 
pel him  or  them  to  their  duty.  You 
nave  a  sovereign,  ministers,  tribunals, 
laws,  customs,  revenue  system,  land- 
holders, and  population,  all  against 
you.  They  like  oppression  and  plun- 
der, while  you  want  justice,  bene* 
ficence,  and  humanity.  For  this  re- 
form your  whole  agency  is  a  Resident 
stationed  at  the  native  court,  to  ad- 
vise and  remonstrate.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  advice  is  disregarded. 
The  remonstrances  share  the  same 
fate,  unless  endorsed  by  physical 
force.  The  Resident  grows  more 
troublesome  and  more  peremptory. 
Every  interference  witk  the  native 
government  renders  further  interfer- 
ence less  avoidable.  Reproaches, 
recriminations,  and  threats,  form  the 
staple  of  the  correspopdenoe,  till  the 
prince,  if  a  powerful  one,  grows 
sulky  and  dangerous — ^if  impotent, 
becomes  contemptible  alike  in  British 
and  native  eyes.  Nothing  is  done 
except  under  dread  of  the  ultima 
ratio^  which  always  resides  in  the 
stronger  power.  The  application  of 
this  resource  is  more  and  more  looked 
to  and  talked  about,  and  in  the  end 
policy  and  justice— the  interest  of  the 
natives  no  less  than  our  own — call  for 
the  removal  of  a  government  which 
cannot  govern,  aud  the  administration 
of  its  functions  by  those  upon  whom 
Divine  Providence,  in  bestowing 
power,  has  also  imposed  the  respon- 
sibitity  of  its  exercise. 

Thus  things  ran  their  course  in 
Oude.  Saadut  Ali  being  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  Ghazee,  his  son,  sat 
on  the  musnud,  rejoicing  in  the  cog- 
nomen of  Ud-Deen^  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Ghazee,  however,  lent  the 
British  Feringhee  two  millions  of 
money  for  the  Nepanl  war,  and  at  its 
close  got  the  Terai,*  in  liquidation  of 
half  the  debt ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  turned  out  not  so  bad  for  Oude  as 
it  appeared.  This  champion  of  Islam 
was  further  gratified  hj  Lord  Hast- 
ing with  the  title  of  King,  imply- 
ing the  formal  renunciation  of  a  de- 
pendence on  the  Mogul    Emperor, 


which  had  long  expired  in  fed.  ffs 
new-made  majesty  was  a  Terr  r- 
spectable  monarch,  as  kii^  po  k 
India ;  but  the  queerest  piece  (^ 
royalty  ever  manufactured  id  k«i 
itself,  and  by  the  great  firm  of  kic^- 
makers,  whom  rival  policicians  u^ 
now  trying  to  "sell  up,"  in  Letd«i- 
hall  Street,  was  his  son  and  8Qoce»? 
Nnssur,  also  a  defender  of  the  faitl: 
but  who  prided  himself  on  nothiE: 
so  much  as  his  attachment  toU.^ 
English.  This  sentiment  was  indolcird 
not  by  cultivating  our  noti(His  of  j> 
tice  and  liberty,  or  even  by  coortisr 
the  advice  of  our  Besid^ait,  bot  b 
adopting  the  English  garb— chinuier- 
pot  topee  included— surrounding  hir- 
self  with  English  advoitnrers  of  tJe 
lowest  class  for  his  private  vmm- 
ions,  and  dining  in  the  English  fii^k>: 
of  the  day,  when  boon  coDipuuo&> 
deemed  it  de  rigueur  to  termioatetiii! 
entertainment  beneath  the  tabk 

A  curious  picture  of  these  le- 
vels, where  the  master  was  an  Ees 
lish  barber,  is  given  in  a  little  U*i« 
entitled,  Private  Life  of  an  Euttn 
King^  by  a  member  of  his  honsebi4i 
The  details  find  ample  oorrobonax 
in  the  recent  valuable  pnblicatioo  i 
Sir  W.  Sleeman.t  The  story  of  U- 
General^  for  example  (of  which  tbt 
member  of  the  household  deo!iie 
himself  an  eyewitness),  incredible  tt 
it  might  be  deemed  without  »xah^ 
rity,  is  plainly  to  be  recognised  in  Sc 
William  Sleeman^s  Histoiy  of  &K^ 
Ghalib  Jung.  This  individaal  bl 
been  raised  by  Ghasee-ud-Deen  fm 
a  very  humble  grade  to  higb  ^ 
tion,  from  which  he  was  again  ^ 
graded,  plundered,  and  reduc^l'^] 
death's  door  by  hamh  treatment  sci 
want  of  food.  After  the  acwsaoc 
of  Nussur  he  contrived  to  cri«i 
back  again  to  court,  and  iosinotticf 
himself  into  the  King's  pri7at«  cr 
baucheries,  became  useful  in  w«J>*' 
which  his  English  jolly  friends  cooi! 
not  stoop.  He  stood  accordia:lj 
high  in  his  migesty's  favour,  iec(:i^<^ 
the  command  of  the  polioe  ta^  > 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  wa»C'«- 
monly  known  in  the  hoosefaoiii  «^' 
"The  General."  Of  course  he » 
riched  hims^ ;  of  oourse,  ai».  ^ 


*  A  marshy  forest  ceded  by  Nepaul,  which  extends  along  the  footof  fte  Hi"* 
liyaa. 

t  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude  in  1849-60. 
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iras  hated  by  the  prime-minister, 
srho  was  the  constant  batt  of  his  ri- 
iicule  with  the  merry  monarch.  The 
lOur  of  the  general's  disgrace  came, 
lowever,  with  this  king  as  with  his 
'ather.  He  was  secretly  accused  to 
US  nii^esty  of  rivalling  him  in  his 
imours ;  bat  as  this  was  a  point  on 
^hich  an  Oriental  dreads  publicity, 
;he  incensed  monarch  ^^  bided  his 
;inie ''  for  some  plausible  ground  of 
)unishment. 

There  is  a  little  difference  in  the 
'4ituta  belli,  as  related  by  our  eye- 
rvitness,  and  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman,  who 
lad  the  story  from  native  authority 
01  ne  years  after.  The  former  also 
)aiQt^  the  treatment  of  the  unfortu- 
late  victims  in  darker  colours  than 
;he  latter.  Still,  as  in  duty  bound, 
ct  the  official  account  have  the  pre- 
erence. 

"On  the  7th  of  October,  1886,  the 
cing  was  conversing  with  Ghalib  Jung, 
n  one  of  his  private  apartmenta,  on  af- 
airs  of  state.  Several  crowns  stood  on 
he  table  for  the  king's  inspection.  They 
lad  been  prepared  under  Mucka  the 
^ilor's  inspectiun,  from  materials  pur^ 
ihased  by  him.  He  always  charged  the 
dug  ten  times  the  price  of  the  articles 
vhich  he  was  ordered  to  provide,  and 
rlialib  Jung  thought  the  occasion  fa- 
roarable  to  expose  his  misconduct  to  his 
naster.  He  took  up  one  of  the  crowns, 
)ut  his  left  hand  into  it,  and  tuniing  it 
ound  on  his  finger,  pointed  out  the 
limsy  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
t  had  been  made.  His  left  finger  slip- 
>ed  through  the  silk  on  the  crown, 
nrhether  accidentally  or  designedly,  to 
)rove  the  flimsy  nature  of  the  silk,  and 
>o  exasperate  the  king,  is  not  known  ; 
jut  un  seeing  the  finger  pass  through 
Jie  crown,  his  majesty  left  the  room 
arithout  saying  a  word.*  Soon  after 
several  attendants  came  in,  surrounded 
[thalib  Jung,  and  commanded  him  to 
'euiain  until  further  orders.  In  this  state 


they  remained  for  about  two  hours, 
when  other  attendants  came  in,  struck 
off  his  turban  on  the  fioor,  and  had  it 
kicked  out  of  the  room  by  the  sweepers. 
"  They  then  dragged  out  Ghalib  Jung, 
and  thrust  him  into  prison.  The  next 
day  heavy  iron  fetters  were  put  upon 
his  legs,  and  upon  those  of  three  of  his 
principal  followers,  who  were  imprison- 
ed alon^  with  him,  and  his  mother,  fa- 
ther, wife,  and  daughters  were  made 
prisoners  in  their  own  houses ;  and  all 
the  property  of  the  family  that  could  be 
found  was  confiscated.  On  the  third 
day,  while  still  in  irons,  Ghalib  Jung 
and  his  three  followers  were  tied  up  and 
flogged  severely,  to  make  them  point 
out  any  hidden  treasure  that  they  might 
have.  That  night  the  king  got  drunk, 
and  before  many  persons  ordered  the 
minister  to  have  Ghalib  Jung's  right 
band  and  nose  cut  off  forthwith." 

This,  it  seems,  was  remitted  from 
dread  of  the  Resident. 

*'  The  king  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
next  morning  had  Ghalib  Jung  and  bis 
three  followers  again  tied  up  and  flogged. 
Six  or  seven  days  after,  all  Ghalib  Jung's 
attendants  were  taken  from  him,  and  no 
person  was  permitted  to  enter  the  room 
where  he  lay  in  irons,  and  he  could,  in 
consequence,  get  neither  food  nor  drink 
of  any  kind.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
the  king  ordered  all  the  females  of 
Ghalib  Jung*s  family  to  be  brought  on 
foot  from  their  houses  to  the  palace  by 
force,  and  publicly  declared  that  they 
should  all  on  the  next  day  have  then; 
hair  shaved  off,  be  stripped  naked,  and 
in  that  stnte  turned  out  into  the  street. 
After  giving  these  orders  the  king  went 
to  bed,  and  the  females  were  all  brought, 
as  ordered,  to  the  palace,  but  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  king  s  own  servants  were 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  these  unof* 
fending  females,  and  they  disobeyed  the 
order  for  their  being  made  to  walk  on 
foot  through  the  streets,  and  bi-ought 
them  in  covered  litters,  f 

*'  The  Resident,   apprehending  that 


*  The  member  of  the  household  says  his  majesty  was  twirling  his  own  Euro- 
)ean  hat  on  his  own  royal  thumb  when  the  latter  went  through  the  top ;  and  the 
'  general,'*  thinking  to  be  witty,  exclaimed,  "  there  is  a  hole  in  your  majesty's 
irown."  The  royal  countenance  darkened,  he  declared  the  pun  to  be  treason,  and 
idjudged  the  offender  to  death. 

t  Nevertheless,  the  member  of  the  household  describes  them  as  suffering  the 
neatest  hardships  and  indignities,  and  was  particularly  affected  by  the  sight  of 
'he  culprit's  agea  father  lying  almost  naked  in  the  shed  where  the  poor  "general" 
vos  confined.  He  adds,  that  the  Resident's  interference  was  obtained  by  him- 
elf  and  the  other  European  attendants  in  the  palace  after  some  difficulty,  as  it 
Pas  only  a  native  that  was  in  danger,  and  the  king  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
•vith  the  natives. 
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these  poor  females  might  be  fhrtlier  dis- 
graeea,  and  Ghalib  Jung  Btarred  to 
death,  determined  to  interpose,  and  de- 
manded an  interview  while  the  king  was 
still  in  bed.  He  found  the  king  sullen 
and  doggedly  silent.    The  minister  was 

S resent,  and  spoke  for  his  roaster.  He 
enied  what  was  known  to  be  true,  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  kept  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  without  food  or  drink ; 
but  admitted  that  he  had  been  tied  up 
and  flogged  severely,  and  that  the  fe- 
males of  his  family  were  still  there, 
but  he  promised  to  send  them  back.  He 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  prisoner,  since  he 
owea  large  sums  to  the  state.  The  fe- 
males were  all  sent  back  to  their  homes, 
and  Ghalib  Jung  was  permitted  to  have 
four  of  his  own  servants  in  attendance 
upon  him." 

The  poor  **  general,"  however,  was 
not  to  be  let  off. 

**  Rajah  Dursun  Sing,  the  great  re- 
venue contractor,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  powerfdl  of  the  king's  subjects  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  court,  had, 
like  the  minister  himself,  been  often 
thwarted  by  Ghalib  Jung  when  in 
power ;  and,  after  the  interposition  of 
the  Resident,  he  applied  to  have  him  put 
into  his  power,  lue  king  and  minister 
were  pleased  at  the  thought  of  making 
their  victim  suffer  beyond  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  vigilant  Resident,  and 
the  minister  made  him  over  to  the  rajah 
for  a  consideration^  it  is  said,  of  three  lacs 
of  rupees :  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
&e  Resident  that  this  was  the  only  safe 
way  to  rescue  him  from  the  further  ven- 
geance of  an  exasperated  king ;  that  Ra- 
jah Dursun  Sing  was  a  friend  of  the  cul- 
prit's, and  would  provide  him  and  his 
family  and  ottennants  with  ample  ac- 
commodation and  comfort  This  rajah, 
however,  had  him  put  into  an  i^on  cage^ 
and  sent  to  his  fort  at  Shatgunge,  where, 
report  says,  he  had  snakes  and  scorpions 
put  into  the  csge  to  torment  and  destroy 
him,  but  that  Ghalib  Jung  had  a 
*  charmed  life,'  and  escaped  their  poison. 
The  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  tor- 
ment and  destroy  him  without  leaving 
upon  his  body  any  marks  of  violenoe." 

This  was  a  dose  that  would  have 


sickened  any  man,  not  an  Afistk,  c/ 
public  life.  Ghalib,  however,  iti 
the  true  Hinda  pertfnacitjr,  bs^t; 
got  out  of  confinement  on  ^leqi:. 
death  by  the  payment  of  a  k:^ 
bribe,  again  tempted  his  fate  in  u 
conrt  where  he  had  suffered  k* 
mocb,  was  again  restored  to  cfee. 
and  died  in  honour  at  the  TeDer&l> 
age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  consii- 
mate  villain,  by  the  way,  and  tkUj 
deserved  hanging. 

Nnssur-ud-Deen,     notwithsta&ft^ 
such   little  bursts  of   royal  capria, 
was  decidedly   a  popular  mooani 
Sir  W.  Sleeman   expressly  dec.*r« 
that  "  the  people  of  Lucknow  liid 
thtrir  king;*'    and   as 'there  is  li> 
disputing  of  tastes,  the  British  G»^- 
emment  left  them    liberally  to  thi 
enjoyment.    The  interference  (rftja 
Resident    on    behalf  of    the  1»B$ 
of    Ghalib    Jnng's    harem    wa«  & 
exception  ;   the    rule    was  ii>  line: 
British  protection  to  British  sQbjtes. 
The  noses,  eyes,   and   heads  ofi> 
native  population  were  entirely  al  b 
mijesty*s  disposal,   and  even  his  ha- 
bitual violation  of  the   treaty  wid 
the  British,  dissipating  the  reven^ 
and  denying  justice  to  the  p«)fk, 
were  left  unnoticed  by  our  Gotwl- 
ment,   content   with  tbe  chariubk 
supposition  that  the  king  was  m4 
and  waiting  for  a  more  manAgesl>< 
successor.    The  musnnd  was  at  iaft 
vacated,  and  again,  it  was  statol 
without  a  legitimate  son  to  EQcci:t<l 
— ^a  default  which  recais  with  cun^m 
pertinacity  in  the  East,  in  8pit£  *i 
the  precautionary  practioe  of  polj- 
gamy.    A  disturbance,  as  usual,  toik 
place  in  the  palace,  where  the  Psd- 
sha  Begum  had   managed  to  force 
her  way  with  her  grandson  into  xU 
hall   of  audience,   and   fancied  \^ 
great  coup  to   be  accompli.'^bed  Ij 
placing  him  in  the  royal  seat    T!i« 
British  Resident,  however,  sent  ft* 
a  larger  force,  turned  out  the  m- 
truder,  and  enthroned  another  sos  of 
Saadat  All  as  the  legitimate  heir.* 


•  The  story  is  told  at  length  in  Sir  W.  Sleeman's  book,  vol  iL  p.  160-17 1.  tk 
^(fuement  was  not  effected  without  a  regular  battle,  in  which  the  Residents  li^ 
Yas  in  imminent  danger,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the  Begum's  followers  were  kil!<i 
After  all,  the  **  pretender"  appears  to  have  been  the  legitimate  son  of  the  ^ 
led  king,  by  whom,  however,  he  had  been  repudiated  while  alivcL  Sir  Wil- 
is aeconnt  of  t.hiA  kincr  with  his  many  wives  and  concubine^  is  more  eanoss 
LcdtfTing. 
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rhe  new  prince  received  the  Gov- 
ernor-GeneraPs  permission  to  en- 
arge  his  style  and  title  to  the  truly 
•oyal  and  comprehensive  designation 
>f  **  Abool  Futteh  Moen-n-Deen,  8ul- 
ani  Zaman  Nowsherawan-i-andil, 
klobammed  All  Shah,  Padishah 
3iulh  I" 

His  majesty,  however,  proved  a  very 
ame  Padishah  indeed,  and  cared  as 
ittle  for  the  deen  as  any  of  his  most 
iegenerate  predecessors.  He  bound 
ninself  to  accept  any  terms  that 
LK>rd  Auckland  might  impose,  and  a 
lew  treaty  was  actually  concluded, 
^rrectiog  the  deficiencies  which 
ime  had  manifested  in  Lord  Welles- 
ey^s.  The  king  was  again  allowed 
o  retain  a  large  military  force  for 
he  purpose  of  government^  a  part  of 
vhich  was  or^ranised  and  disciplined 
>y  British  officers.  On  the  other 
land,  in  renewing  the  stipulation  for 
eform  in  the  civil  administration, 
iare  was  taken  to  introduce  the  pen- 
alty of  assumption  by  the  British 
n  the  event  of  continued  maladnii- 
listration.  This  treaty,  however, 
vas  abrogated  by  the  Home  autho- 
ities,  partly  on  account  of  a  degree 
>f  compulsion  applied  to  obtain  the 
dng^s  assent;  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
iount  of  a  payment  of  sixteen  lacs 
innually,  which  is  imposed  upon 
!)ud6  for  the  support  of  the  new  mi- 
itary  force.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
ors  very  justly  and  honourably  ob- 
lerved,  that  they  were  bound,  as  the 
«)nsi(leration  of  the  cession  of  terri- 
ory  in  1801,  to  undertake  the  whole 
nilitary  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
lo  further  sum  could  be  exacted 
nrithout  a  breach  of  faith. 

Poor  Abool  Futteh,  Ac.,  commonly 
sailed  Mahommed  Ali,  was  a  well-dis- 
posed man,  and  not  without  habits 
>f  business ;  but  old  and  timid,  and 
«rithal  sorely  troubled  with  rheumat- 
sm.  Unequal  to  much  bodily  exer- 
ion,  the  Resident  was  warned  by  his 
inrgeon  that  any  unusual  excitement 
>r  vexation  would  be  likely  to  induce 
ipoplexy.  So  this  "very  respect- 
ible  old  man  ''  was  left  without  mach 
>other  till  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh 
n  1842 ;  and  his  son,  Amjad  Ali,  ruled 
:he  holy  land  of  the  "  tvnce  bom." 
Then  Governors-General  and  Reai- 
ients  got  more  impatient.  A  period 
(vas  limited  for  the  reformed  system, 


the  establishment  of  which  was  sti- 
pulated for  in  1801,  with  tilie  threat 
of  British  management  in  case  of 
failure. 

Kings  and  governments  of  all  sorts, 
however,  take  a  good  deal  of  threat- 
ening before  they  mend  their  ways 
and  so  An\jad  Ali  Shah  passed  to 
the  royal  mausoleum  in  Looknow 
after  thoroughly  solving  the  problem 
of  the  circumlocution-office-^"  how 
not  to  do  it."  It  was  then  that 
Wcyld  Ali  Shah,  who  now  occupies 
convenient,  though  perhaps  circum- 
scribed, apartments,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hooghly,  became  Lord  of  Luck- 
now. 

Of  this  "  crowned  head,"  Sir  W. 
Sleeman  ^^ves  the  following  descrip- 
tion:— 

"  The  present  sovereign  never  heart  a 
complaint,  or  reads  a  petition  or  report 
of  any  kind.  He  is  entirely  taken  up  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  personal  gratificationai 
He  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  to  take 
any  interest  whatever  in  public  affairs, 
and  is  altogether  regardless  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  high  office. 
He  lives  exclusively  in  the  society  of 
fiddlers,  eunuchs,  and  women;  he  has 
done  so  since  his  childhood,  and  is  likely 
to  do  BO  till  the  last  His  disrelish  for 
any  other  society  has  become  inveterate ; 
he  cannot  keep  awake  in  any  other.  In 
spite  of  average  natural  capacity,  and 
more  than  average  facility  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  light  literature,  or  at  least  *'  de 
faire  des  petites  vers  de  sa  fafon,"  his  un- 
derstanding has  become  so  emasculated, 
that  he  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  domestic  much  less  his  public 
afiairs.  He  sees  occasionally  his  prime 
minister,  who  takes  care  to  persuade  him 
that  he  does  all  that  a  king  ought  to  do ; 
and  nothing  whatever  of  any  other  min- 
ister. He  holds  no  communication  what- 
ever with  brothers,  uncles,  cousins,  or 
any  of  the  native  gentlemen  of  Lucknow, 
or  the  landed  or  official  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  He  sometimes  admits  a 
few  poets  or  poetasters  to  hear  and 
praise  his  verses,  and  commands  the 
unwilling  attendance  of  some  of  his  rela- 
tions to  witness  and  applaud  the  acting 
of  some  of  his  own  silly  comedies,  on  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  stipends ;  but 
any  one  who  presumes  to  approach  him 
even  in  his  rides  or  drives  with  a  peti- 
tion for  justice,  is  instantly  clappedJ/Uo 
prUon,  or  otherwise  severely  punished  P 

Lord  Hardinge  found  it  necessary, 
at  a  personal  interview  with   this 
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(his. 


respectable  monarch,  \o  exact,  not 
only  a  promiM  bat  a  written  agree- 
merU^  that  he  would  not  appoint  any 
songster  or  eanuch  to  civil  or  revenue 
offices.  The  manner  in  which  this 
word  of  promise  was  kept  to  the  ear, 
was,  that  the  king's  favourites,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  appointments 
themselves,  recommended  others  for 
a  eaneidemtion.  At  last  Lord  Dal- 
housie  ordered  the  Resident,  Colonel 
Sleeman,  to  make  a  toor  through  the 
kingdom,  and  see  for  himself  the 
state  of  things  which  had  been  so 
long  crying  for  redress.  The  result 
of  this  tour  has  been  jost  given  to 
the  public,  in  two  instructive,  though 
unfortunately  not  well  arranged,  yol- 
umes.  Sir  W.  Sleeman  was  a  man 
of  whrewd  powers  of  observation,  with 
a  dry  humour  which,  added  to  his 
Tast  Indian  experience,  rendered  him 
an  excellent  story-teller  in  coo  versa- 
tioD ;  but  his  style  of  writing  is  not 
always  clear  or  concise,  and  his  pub- 
lication being  in  the  shape  of  a  diary, 
the  events  are  recorded  not  in  their 
true  bistoricul  order,  but  as  they  be- 
came known  to  the  writer.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, the  work  contains  deeply  inte- 
resting revelations  of  the  state  of  the 
government  and  population  of  Oude, 
besides  curious,  and  sometimes  mar- 
vellous, anecdotes  of  natural  and  so- 
cial phenomena. 

Of  the  former  kind,  take  the  fol- 
lowing compendious  specimen  :— 

"  The  most  numerous  and  distressing 
class  of  beggars  that  importune  me,  are 
those  who  beg  redress  for  their  wrongs, 
and  a  remedy  for  their  grievances— their 
name  indeed  is  Legioji*  and  their  wrongs 
and  grievances  are  altogether  without 
remedy,  under  the  present  Government, 
and  inveterately  vicious  system  of  ad- 
ministration. It  is  painful  to  listen  to 
all  these  complaints,  and  to  have  to  refer 
the  sufferers  for  redress  to  authorities 
who  want  both  the  power  and  the  will 
to  afford  it ;  especially  when  one  knows 
that  a  remedy  for  almost  every  evil  is 
hoped  for  from  a  visit  such  as  the  poor 
people  are  now  receiving  from  the  Resi- 
dent. He  is  expected 'to  wipe  the  tears 
from  off  all  faces,'  and  feels  that  he  can 
w^ljte  them  from  hardly  any.  The  reck- 
lei«8  disregard  shown  by  the  depredators 
of  all  classes  and  degrees  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  victims,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  discontent,  or  object,  or  pursuit, 
is  lamentable.    I  have  every  day  scores 


of  petitions  delivered  to  iB«,'vTiis. 

vering  lip  and  tearfbl  eye.*bT|«%s 

who  have  been  plundensd  <rf  ai  ar 

poaseased,  had   their   dcftreik  rwri 

murdered  or  tortured  to  deaHi,  ladic 

habitations   bnmt   to    the  gnvkl  7 

gangs  of  ruffians,  under  laiidlord«  iifsr 

birth  and  pretensiona,  whom  d^  a 

never  wronged  or  offended ;  som*  ^^se-. 

because  they  happened  to  hart  |ffrc«- 

which  the  ruffians  wished  totakf,<k:«j'. 

because  tliey  presumed  to  fiTea.:.r 

hour  upon  lands  which  they  ooTcti'," 

desert^  and  wished  to  have  left  ¥^'. 

In  these  attacks,  neither  age.  bvt  -1 

nor  condition  are  spared.     The  fT>?i:- 

part  of  the  leaders  of  these  pss-  4 

ruffians  are  Rajpoot  landh<ddeis,  .•«» 

ing  descent  from  the  nc»  and  mw^  t 

from  the  demigods  who  figure  iz.  ii 

Hindoo  religious  fictions  of  the  Pot«ia 

There    are,  however,    a    great  odf 

Mohammedans  at  the  head  of  eni^f 

gangs.     A  landholder,  of  wbatevcr  > 

gree,  who  is  opposed  to  his  Goven.B^4 

m>m  whatever  cause,  considers  IkA 

in  a  state  of  vtar  ;   and  he  eoiisi-i<A  I 

state  of  war  to  authorise  his  doitf  d 

those  things  which  he  is  forluddent*  I 

in  a  state  of  peace.     Unless  the  fcf^-r 

happens  to  be  a  native  ofiScer  or  »y^ 

of  our  army,  who  enjoya  the  privil«^  . 

nr^ng  his  claims  through  the  Reskvx 

it  18  a  cruel  mockery  to  refer  him  for"* 

dress  to  any  existing  local  aothoRty 

One  not  only  feels  that  it  is  so,  bnt  m 

that  the  sufferer  thinks  that  he  ^s 

know  it  to  be  so.   No  such  authority  ca- 

siders  it  to  be  any  part  of  his  duty  tt'<^- 

rest  evil-doers,  and  inouire  into  s»i> 

dress  wrongs  suffered  oy  individosk<? 

families,  or  village  eommunkiea^  ^bclu 

he  arrest  such  people,  he  ^'nld  hsr^t. 

subsist  and  acconunodate  them  at  '^' 

own  cost,  or  to  send  them  to  Luckiti  r 

with  the  assurance  that  thej  woa)<i  s  i 

few  days,  or  a  few  weeks^  parchas«  tU' 

way  out  again,  in  spite  of  the  dwt^ 

proofs  of  the  murders,  robberies  to;tEr 

mga,  dishonourings,  honseboniiiigs.  ^• 

which  they  have  conmiitted.    ^0  set- 

tence  which  any  one   local   authon^ 

could  pass  on  such  offenders,  wooid  bt 

recognised  by  any  other  authority  ic  ttf 

State  as  valid,  or  sufficient  to  justify  hs 

in  receiving  and  holding  them  io  t» 

finement  for  a  single  day.      The  kei' 

authorities,  therefore,  either  letretiii 

wrong-doers  unmolested,  with  thens-i^- 

standing  that  they  are  to  abstain  if^ 

doing  any  such  wrong  within  their janr 

dictions,  as  may  endanger  or  impede  tite 

collection  of  revenues  during  their  p<n^ 

of  office,  or  release  them  with  that  DLUtt- 

standing,  after  they  have  squeez^^ 

they  can  out  of  them.     The  ^i^- 
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I's  can  BO  abstain,  and  still  be  able  to 
•  ler,  rob,  tcrttare^  dUhonovr,  and  hum 
11  a  pretty  large  scale;  and  ivhere 
y  are  so  numerous,  and  so  ready  to 
to  for  purposes  'offensive  and  defen- 
^  </  and  the  local  authorities  so  gene- 
ly  connive  at,  or  quietly  acquiesee  in, 
it*  misdeeds,  any  attempt  on  the  part 
nn  honest  or  over-zealous  individual 

•  put  them  down,  would  be  sure  to 
ult  in  his  speedy  and  utter  ruin." 

Another  passage  indicates  a  pro- 
-^  of  private  "  ann*!xalion"  which 

•  mid   delight  a  Transatlantic    fili- 

Nter: — 

"Talking  with  some  Brahmin  proprie- 
•s,  they  told  me  that  they  did  not 
nnit  Rajpoots  to  reside  in,  or  have 
vthing    to    do    with,   their   village. 
NVIiy  ?*  I  asked.     *  Because,  sir,  if  they 
!.oe  got  a  footing  among  us,  they  are. 
"'oner  or  later,  sure  to  turn  us  all  out* 
ilow?'     'They  get  lands  by  little  and 
:  t  le  at  lease — soon  refuse  to  pay  rent — 
«'elare  the  lands  to  be  their  own— col- 
v't  bad  characters  for  plunder — join  the 
Lujpoots  of  their  own  clan  in  all  the 
xillages  around  in  their  enterprises — 
t  ake  to  the  jungles  on  the  first  occasion 
of  a  dispute — attack,  plunder,  and  burn 
the  village — ^murder  us  and  our  families, 
and  soon  get  the  estate  for  themselves, 
on  their  own  terms,  from  the  local  au- 
thorities, who  are  wearied  out  by  the 
loss  of  revenue  arising  from  their  depre- 
dations    Our  safety,  sir,  depends  upon 
our  keeping  entirely  aloof  from  them.'^ 

An  effective  melodrama  might  be 
got  up  oat  of  the  surprising  adven- 
tures and  crnel  wrongs  of  the  Lady 
Sogura^  told  by  Sir  William  at  some 
length,  as  illnstrative  of  the  present 
state  of  society  in  Oude.  This  Beebee 
was  heiress  to  the  estate  of  Munear- 
poor,  yielding  a  rent-roll  of  £3600 
per  annum,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  con- 
stituted one  Nihal  Sing  her  manager 
or  steward.  This  gentleman,  having 
surrounded  himself  with  followers  of 
his  own  clan,  and  made  things  plea- 
sant with  the  Amil,*  "  turned  out  his 
mistress,  and  took  possession  of  her 
estate,  in  collusion  with  the  local  au- 
thorities." The  contractor,  however, 
the  chief  of  these  "authorities,"  fancy- 
ing the  opportunity  for  further  busi- 
ness, planned  a  night  attack  on  the 
new  proprietor  by  a  neighbouring 
talookdar,  in  which  Nihal  Sing  was 

Trtlltt/l  •    ftrirl   fhft  nnnnnpmr   tnnk  "nrw- 


tor.  The  latter  was  superseded  the 
following  year,  on  which  the  nephew 
of  Nihal  Sing  recovered  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  Lady  Sogura. 
Five  years  later,  the  heiress  got  rid 
of  her  self-appointed  trastee,  by  pro- 
curing her  property  to  be  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  contrac- 
tor; but,  in  two  years  more,  the 
estate  was  replaced  under  the  district 
jurisdiction  through  the  influence  of 
Maun  Sing,  who  had  obtained  the 
contract  He  immediately  seized  a 
portion  to  himself,  and  remitted  the 
rest,  together  VDith  the  lady^  to  the 
keeping  of  her  old  trustee^  by  whom 
she  was  put  in  confinement,  and 
plundered  of  all  she  had. 

Her  jailor,  however,  engaging  in 
another  plundering  expedition,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  fly,  the  cestui  que  trust  escaped, 
and  presented  herself  to  the  Court  at 
Locknow,  from  whence  orders  were 
sent  to  Maun  Sing  to  restore  her  to 
the  estate,  and  punish  the  unfaithful 
gnardian,  Hurpaul  Sing.  The  mode 
in  which  these  orders  were  obeyed  is 
characteristic : —    • 

*'  Maun  Sing  sent  confidential  persons 
to  say  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the 
court  of  Lucknow  to  confer  upon  him  a 
dress  of  honour  or  condolence  on  the 
death  of  his  two  lamented  brothers,  and 
should  do  so  in  person  the  next  day. 
Hurpaul  Sing  was  considered  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  Oude;  but  he  was  then 
sick  on  his  bed,  and  unable  to  move. 
He  received  the  message  without  suspi- 
cion, being  anxious  for  some  small  inter- 
val of  repose,  and  willing  to  believe 
that  common  interests  and  pursuits  had 
united  him  and  Maun  Sing  in  something 
like  bonds  of  friendship. 

"Maun  Sing  came  m  the  afternoon^ 
and  rested  under  a  banyan-tree,  which 
stood  opposite  the  gateway  of  the  fort 
He  apologised  for  not  entering  the  fort, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  lead  to  some 
collision  between  their  followers,  or  that 
his  friend  might  not  wish  any  of  the 
King's  servants,  who  attended  with  the 
dress  of  honour,  to  enter  his  fortress. 
Hurpaul  Sins  left  all  his  followers  inside 
the  gate,  and  was  brought  out  to  Maun 
Sing  in  a  litter,  unable  to  sit  up  without 
support  The  two  friends  embraced  and 
conversed  together  with  seeming  cor- 
diality till  long  after  sunset,  when  Matm 
Sing,  after  investing  his  friend  with  the 

HrAaa  nf  hnnniir   facAt  Ipava.  AHfl  IllOnntad 
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for  his  followers  to  despatch  his  tick 
friend  Hurpaol.  As  he  cantered  off,  at 
the  sound  of  his  ketile  drum  and  the 
other  instruments  of  music  used  by  the 
Nazims  of  districts,  his  armed  followers, 
who  had  by  degrees  gathered  round  the 
tree  without  awakening  any  suspicion, 
seized  the  sick  man,  dragged  him  on  the 
ground  a  distance  of  about  thirty  paces, 
and  then  put  him  to  death.  He  was 
first  shot  through  the  chest,  and  then 
stabbed  with  spears,  cut  to  pieces  with 
swords,  and  left  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fired  upon  from  the  fort  while  en- 
g^ed  in  this  foul  murder,  but  all  es- 
caped unhurt  Maun  Sing  had  sworn 
by  the  holy  Ganges,  and  still  more  holy 
head  of  Mahadeo,  that  his  friend  should 
suffer  no  personal  hurt  in  this  inter- 
Tiew;  and  the  credulous,  and  no  less 
cruel  and  rapacious  Gurghunsies,  were 
lulled  into  security. **• 

This  part  of  his  instructions  ac- 
complished, Maun  Sing  put  the  dis- 
puted estate  "under  the  management 
of  government  officers;"  and  when 
the  heiress  obtained  a  fresh  order 
from  the  Durbar  to  put  her  in  pos- 
session, she  was  offered  one-half  of 
what  remained,  with  a  promise  of 
more  nest  year.  Instead  of  redeem- 
ing the  promise,  however,  the  con- 
tractor next  year  seized  the  lady  and 
carried  her  to  his  camp  as  a  defaulter 
to  the  state.  She  was  finally  made 
over  a  prisoner  to  one  Ghuffoor  Beg, 
commanding  the  artillery,  who  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  collecting  her 
rents  for  his  own  benefit!  The  poor 
lady  was  still  in  this  Hindu  cnan- 
eery,  "treated  with  all  manner  of 
indignity  and  cruelty  by  the  artillery," 
when  Colonel  Sleeman  came  into  the 
neighbourhood.  He  represented*  her 
case  to  the  Durbar,  but  with  faint 
hopes  of  redress. 

Sir  W.  Sleeman^s  book  is  full  of 
oases  of  equal  or  greater  iniquity. 
Robbery,  torture,  and  murder  are 
represented  as  everyday  occurrences. 
The  pttuions  forwarded  to  Lucknow 
for  redress  remainwl  unanswered ; 
and  no  tiling  that  could  be  urged  on 
the  kin f?  produced  any  effect. 

The  king's  habits  (he  reports  to 
Ijonl  Dalhoosie) — 

^Hfill  not  alter;  he  was  allowed  by  his 
IT  10  associate,  as  at  present,  with 
I  lingat i  from  his  boyl^ood  ;  and  he 


cannot  endure  the  society  of  other  p<?- 
sons.  His  determination  to  liTe  eze.> 
sively  in  their  society,  and  to  hear  %sA 
see  nothing  of  what  his  ofiSeen  do, « 
his  people  suffer,  he  do  longer  makes  tsj 
attempt  to  conceal.  It  would  be  idU  4 
hope  lor  anything  from'  him  but  a  r«se- 
nation  of  power  into  more  eompctcB 
hands ;  whatever  he  retaisa,  he  will  ■i- 
suredly  give  to  his  singers  andeoiiiKki 
or  allow  them  to  take.  No  man  ca 
take  chaiige  of  any  ofiBce  without  wm^q- 
paling  the  income  by  large  grataiti^  t» 
them ;  and  the  average  gratnit^  vhicks 
contractor  for  a  year,  of  a  district  \\^l- 
ing  three  lacs  of  rupeea  a-jear,  is  n^U 
to  pay  before  he  leaves  the  eapit«I  v. 
enter  upon  his  charge,  is  estimated  to  be 
fifty  thousand  rupees.  This  he  exsfU 
from  the  landholders  aa  the  first  psj- 
ment,  for  which  they  receive  no  cre^ 
in  the  public  account.  All  other  oiks 
are  paid  for  in  the  same  way. 

"  The  kin|^  would  change  hia  minitfff 
to-morrow  if  the  singers  were  to  pro- 
pose it ;  and  they  would  propose  it  if 
they  could  get  better  terms  or  perqc- 
eites  under  any  other.  No  miniater  cod^ 
hold  office  a  week  without  their  ac>qd- 
escence.  Under  such  circumatanees,  i 
change  of  ministers  would  be  of  huk 
advantage  to  the  country." 

Again — 

"  It  is  not  his  minister  and  favourita 
alone  who  take  advantage  of  this  st&u 
of  things  to  enrich  themselves;  corrop- 
tion  runs  through  all  the  public  offices, 
and  Maharajah  Balkishen,  the  Dewsn,  or 
Chaftcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ia  notoriooi- 
ly  among  the  most  corrupt  of  all,  tskicf 
a  large  portion  of  the  heavy  balsneei 
due  by  contractors  to  get  the  rest  tt- 
mittedf  or  misrepresented.     There  n  co 
court  in  the  capital,  criminal,  civil,  & 
fiscal,  in  which  the  cases  are  not  tamp^ 
ed  with  by  court  favourites,  and  decided 
according  to  their  wishe^  unleis  tke 
Resident  has  occasion  to  interfere  is 
behalf   of  guaranteed    pensioners,  « 
officers  and  sepoys  of  oar  army.    Oe 
his  appearance  they  conmionly  skcft 
away  like  jackals  from  a  dead  carvM 
when  the  tiger  appears ;  but  the  ca«««iA 
which  he  can  interfere  are  oomparstir^ 
ly  very  few.  and  it  is  with  the  gresie^ 
delay  and  difficulty  that  he  can  get  sock 
cases  decided  at  all." 

This  interference  of  the  ResideDt 
in  judicial  proceedings  was  in  itsdf 
the  strongest  condemnation  of  tlie 
whole  system.     So  universal  and  ac- 
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spirited  noble**  who  has  just  come  over  to  the  wia- 
^  doubtless  excite  the  enthusiastic  admiratioB  of  sU 
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cnowledged  was  the  comiption  that 
ui  exceptional  treatment  was  oc- 
jorded  to  his  representations;  and 
iie  benefit  of  this  privilege  was 
rradually  extended  (like  the  benefit 
if  clergy)  by  comirvction^  till  it  em- 
)rac^,  not  only  British  snbjects  und 
loldiers,  but  all  the  families  of  Sepoys 
md  pensioners  in  the  British  servioe, 
•egular  and  irregular.  The  loss  of 
his  privilege  of  overriding  the  ordi- 
lary  courts,  is  alleged  to  be  one  of 
:he  annexation  grievances  which  led 
X)  the  recent  Bengal  matiny. 

And  now,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
»rruption,  misrole,  and  their  terri- 
)le  consequences,  is  it  not  startling 
o  be  told  that  the  population— not 
^e  great  landholders  or  official 
igent^  who  thrive  by  oppression— 
}ut  the  poor  cultivators  who  groan 
mder  it,  pr^erred  the  native  govem- 
nent  to  our  oumf  This  is  positively 
he  fact;  and  the  disgraceful  reason 
3  assigned — viz.  our  incurable  devas- 
ating  passion  for  law-making. 

Sir  W.  Sleeman  had  a  long  talk 
^ith  the  Brahmin  communities  of 
iwo  villages,  who  had  been  driven 
)y  the  Oude  authorities  over  the  bor- 
ler  into  our  district  of  Sholijehanpoor, 
tnd  after  some  time  again  invited 
)ack  to  their  native  villages.  He 
lescribes  them  as  ^^a  mild,  sensible, 
ind  most  respectable  body,  whom  a 
lensible  ruler  would  do  all  in  his 
>ower  to  protect  and  encourage,"  but 
whom  the  reckless  governors  of  dis- 
ricts  in  Oude  most  grievously  op- 
tress.  They  told  him  that  nothing 
iould  be  better  than  the  administra- 
:ion  of  the  British  district  uf  Sliah- 
ehanpoor,  under  a  collector  whom 
ill  classes  loved  and  respected. 
The  question  was  then  put — 

" '  And  where  would  you  rather  live- 
here,  protected  as  the  people  are  from 
.11  Tiolence ;  or  here,  exposed  as  you  are 
o  all  manner  of  outrage  and  extortion f 
We  would  rather  live  here,  eir,  if  we 
ould ;  and  we  were  glad  to  come  back.' 
And  why  ?  There  the  landholders  and 
ultivators  are  sure  that  no  man  will  be 
>erinitted  to  exact  a  higher  rate  of  rent 
r  revenue  than  that  which  they  volun- 
arily  bind  theroseWes  to  pay  during 
he  period  of  a  long  lease ;  while  here, 
'ou  are  never  sure  that  the  terms  of  your 
ease  will  be  respected  for  a  single  sea- 
on.'  'That  is  all  true,  sir,  but  we  cannot 
inderstand  the  atn  and  kanoon  (the  rules 
nd  regulations),  nor  should  we  ever  do 


*  so ;  for  we  found  that  our  relations,  who 
had  been  settled  there  for  many  venera- 
tions, were  just  as  ignorant  of  mem  as 
ourselves.      Your    courts    op    justiok 

ARE    TUB    TmNGS  WE    MOST    DREAD,    SIR !  ! 

and  we  are  gfad  to  eeeape  from  them  as 
9oon  Oft  toe  can,  in  epite  of  all  the  evil*  we 
are  exposed  to  on  our  returfi  to  the  place 
^  our  birth.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
European  ffentlemen  who  preside  over 
them,  for  they  are  anxious  to  do,  and 
have  justice  (Cone,  to  all;  but  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  the  wrongdoer  often 
escapes,  and  the  sufferer  is  as  often  nun' 
ishedt  The  truth,  sir,  is  seldom  told  in 
these  courts.  There  they  think  of  no- 
thing but  the  number  of  witnesses,  as  if 
all  were  alike.  Here,  sir,  we  look  to 
the  quality.  When  a  man  suffers  wrong, 
the  wrong-doer  is  summoned  before  the 
elders,  or  most  respectable  men  of  his 
village  or  clan;  and  if  he  denies  the 
charge,  and  refuses  redress,  he  is  told  to 
bathe,  put  his  hand  upon  the  peepul- 
tree,  and  declare  aloua  his  innocence. 
If  he  refuses,  he  is  commanded  to  res'tore 
what  he  has  taken,  or  make  suitable  re- 
paration for  the  injury  he  has  done ;  and 
if  he  refuses  to  do  this,  he  b  punished  by 
the  odium  of  all,  and  his  life  becomes 
miserable.  A  man  dares  not^  sir,  put 
his  hand  upon  that  sacred  tree,  and  deny 
the  truth — the  gods  sit  in  it,  and  know  all 
things,  and  the  offender  dreads  their  ven- 
geance. In  your  adawluts  (courts),  sir, 
men  do  not  tell  the  truth  so  often  as  they 
do  among  tlieir  own  tribes  or  village  com- 
munities. They  perjure  tfaeroselves  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  without  shame  or 
dread;  and  there  are  so  many  men  about 
these  courts  who  understand  the  *  rules 
and  regulations,'  and  are  so  much  in- 
terested in  making  truth  appear  to  be 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  truth,  that  no 
man  feels  sure  that  right  will  prevail  in 
them  in  any  case.  The  guilty  think  they 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  escape  as 
the  innocent.  Our  relations  and  friends 
told  us  that  all  this  confusion  of  right 
and  wrong  which  bewildered  them, arose 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  'rules  and 
regulations,'  which  threw  all  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  bad  men,  and  left  the 
European  gentlemen  helpless.' " 

Now,  really  this  is  too  bad.  We 
have  alreadv  expressed  our  low  esti- 
mation of  the  judicial  system  in  In- 
dia, but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
things  should  have  come  to  tiiis  pass, 
that  the  most  atrocious  tyrannies  are 
preferable  to  British  law;  and  that, 
with  all  our  philanthropy,  civilisa- 
tion, education,  and  religion,  we  can- 
not manage  to  elicit  the  truth  in  our 
courts  as  well  as   the    ^^benighte<^ 
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Hindu,"  who  believes  there  is  a  god 
in  the  peepul  tree!  Would  that 
some  of  our  Christianising  legislators 
would  lay  to  heart  this  humiliating 
revelation!  It  is  of  vastly  more 
consequence  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India  than  any  of  the  nos- 
trums vended  in  pulpit,  press,  or 
Parliament. 

Sir  W.  Sleeman's  report,  from  which 
our  extracts  have  been  taken  almost 
at  random — certainly  with  no  de-sign 
of  selecting  the  worst  cases — must 
have  satisfied  Lord  Dalhonsie  (in  the 
writer's  words)  that  *'  the  longer  the 
present  king  reigns,  the  more  unfit 
he  becomes  to  reign,  and  the  more 
the  administration  and  the  country 
deteriorate."  It  was  clear  that  Wa- 
jid  AH  Shah  'ought  to  be  removed ; 
the  only  question  was,  whom  or  what 
to  establish  in  his  place.  Here,  as 
usual,  there  were  "three  courses  to 
pursue." 

1.  The  king  might  be  induced  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  next  heir, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
family. 

2.  The  administration  of  govern- 
ment might  be  assumed  by  British 
officers  acting  in  the  king's  name, 
but  under  the  directions  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General. 

3.  The  kingdom  might  be  dissolved, 
and  the  territory  anriexedtlo  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

The  first  of  these  courses,  as  least 
injurious  to  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  state,  was  recommended 
by  Sir  William  Sloeman,  but  with  a 
very  important  modification.  The 
heir-apparent  was  a  minor,  and  no 
member  of  the  royal  family  was  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  regency,  still 
less  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne  in 
supercession  of  the  infant.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's plan  was  to  constitute  a  board 
or  council  of  regency,  composed  of 
the  British  Resident  as  president, 
and  two  natives  of  rank ;  but  on  the 
important  questions  of  who  should 
appoint  the  said  natives,  and  who 
they  should  be,  the  Resident's  views 
seem  to  have  fluctuated  very  con- 
siderably. In  one  letter  he  recom- 
mends the  king's  mother  and  bro- 
ther, in  another  the  king  himself,  as 
the  authority  to  recommend  the 
members  of  council  to  the  Governor- 
General.    Again,  at  the  beginning  of 


a  despatch,  we  find  the  kiagV?* 
ther  recommended  as  a  m@!i^-: 
the  board,  but  a  postscript  totk-ij 
document  runs  tbas:  "I  fi!!"!  ui 
the  king's  brother  is  aJtogetJer  .- 
competent  for  anything  hke  bc*j:-« 
or  responsibility.  The  minister .« 
not  one  single  quality  that  a  vm&!. 
ought  to  have;  and  the  kiogc££: 
be  considered  to  be  in  a  »>iin«]  ux 
of  mind."  With  such  materials  Vw 
was  a  regency  to  be  formed  f  li 
what  was  its  use  when  farmed  I  I!ur 
native  members  resisted  tbe  Y^ 
dent,  here  was  the  old  dif«.:y 
revived;  if  they  obeyed  Liin.  u 
would,  in  fact,  be  regeot,  aod  vx 
first  course  becomes  identical  rtu 
the  second. 

In  favour  of  this  secood  o^sk 
were  the  highly  successful  pre<»k.j 
of  Nagpore  and   Mysore,  where  >t 
Richard  Jenkins  in  the  ooe,flIhi^ir 
Mark  Cabbon  in  the  other,  actiofi 
commissioner  in   tbe   name  of  u 
native  sovereign,   but  wholly  i^ 
pendent  of  his  direction,  bad  adsh 
nistered  the  functions  of  gorenj-urf 
to  the  best  possible  effect    Tbe  si- 
vantage  of  this  system  lies  in  t^ 
little  disturbance  it  inflicts  on  im'. 
laws,  usages,  and  society.    Tbe  1-vs 
remain  unchanged,  and  are  admi^^i^ 
tered  by  native   oflScials  as  befits: 
but    the    conduct    is   gupen»i&^ 
and  corrected  at  every  point  br:ir 
European  assistants  of  the  oomi&ir 
sioner,  and  the  final  appeal  is  to  tU 
latter,  instead  of  to  the  native  prm. 
Now,  the  theory  of  tbe  native  'm 
tutions  is  generally  pretty  good,  la^ 
the  chief  law  is  the  will  o(  tbe  rak. 
If  you  can  prevent  oormption,  ea- 
force  order,  and    substitute  at  ti» 
head  of  the  administration,  in  i»i*« 
of  a  Mussulman  tyrant  or  debaacbet 
a  European  officer  of  high  order,  k- 
sponsible  to   his  own  GovenHueii 
you  accomplish,  in  fact,  all  that  ca 
be  accomplished  for  the  leneit^ 
the  country,  while  you  preeerre  tk 
semblance  and  feeling  of  a  mQ" 
power,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  ^ 
consequence,  the  revenue  i*  eipeww 
within  the  state,  and  for  tbe  m^ 
sive  benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  objection  to  this  system,  on  tke 
other  hand,  is,  that  it  mftintaiD5,i3 
addition  to  the  de  facto  GovtmnfrJ^ 
of  the  country,  another  court  Tritii"* 
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:itle  and  appearance  of  royalty,  and 
ilways  looking  to  the  resumption  of 
ts  active  functions.  Sach  a  court  is 
necessarily  a  cave  of  Engedi.  Its 
pecuniary  resources  are  used  in  plot- 
;ing  against  the  government  in  pos- 
session, and  the  anomaly  ensues  of 
jDFdening  the  revenues  with  one  set 
)f  functionaries  to  govern  well,  and 
^ith  another  to  oppose  their  endea- 
roars,  and  bring  back  the  exploded 
nisrnle.  The  weight  of  this  objec- 
ioii  is  so  great,  that  this  syetem  can 
lardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
xansition  one  —  a  preliminary,  in 
ihort,  to  annexation.  Nagpore  has 
ilready  lapsed  to  the  British  by  the 
ailnre  of  heirs  to  the  native  prince ; 
md  Mysore  will  experience  the  same 
ate  on  the  death  of  the  present  ny'ah. 
In  no  case  oould  it  be  contemplated 
X)  restore  the  native  government  to 
>ower  again,  after  exhibiting  the  su- 
jerior  eflficacy  of  the  British. 

This  course,  then,  might  have  been 
idopted  in  Oude  during  the  reign  of 
Jfussur-n-Deen,  who  repudiated  his 
ion,  and  seemed  to  desire  that  he 
night  be  the  last  of  his  dynasty, 
[n  fact,  it  was  then  authorised  by 
he  Court  of  Directors,  who  exhibited 
\o  honourable  a  concern  for  treaty - 
)bligation3  in  abrogating  Lord  Auck- 
and's  treaty  of  1837.  Sir  William 
>leeinan  says  the  nobles  of  Oude 
it  that  time  expected  this  arrange- 
nent  to  take  eflTect;  it  is  even  be- 
ieved  that  Nnssur  was  pouoned^  in 
>rder  to  hasten  the  transfer.  But 
kfter  re-establishing  the  monarch  in 
he  line  of  Mohammed  All  Shah,  it 
night  well  be  open  to  question  how 
ar  the  mere  assumption  of  the  admi- 
list ration  would  prove  feasible  or 
ifficaciotis. 

Lord  Dolhousie  determined  on  the 
bird  and  most  "  thorough  "  of  the 
ionrses  which  it  was  open  to  pursue. 
\.nd  in  spite  of  all  that  is  urged,  and 


well  urged,  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman  against 
the  danger  of  absorbing  state  after 
state  into  the  British  empire,  we  can- 
not see  that  anything  short  of  annex- 
ation would  have  met  the  case  which 
demanded  redress  at  our  hands.  It 
was  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  ad- 
mitting the  evils  dwelt  upon  by  Sir 
William — ^indeed,  many  of  his  predic-  ^ 
tions  have  been  too  faithfully  realised 
in  the  late  revolt — we  think  that  Eng- 
land was  bound  to  encounter  the  risk 
in  the  hope  of  repairing  the  consequen- 
ces of  her  own  act,in  so  long  sustaining 
a  throne  which,  but  for  her  support, 
would  have  disappeared  in  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  the  Mogul  usurpation.* 
One  thing  must  be  obvious  to 
every  reader  of  Sir  W.  Sieeman's 

Eages — ^viz.  that  the  population 
e  describes  would  resist  to  the 
last  any  system  of  administration 
which  promised  to  enforce  order, 
equity,  and  humanity.  Such  ruffians 
as  Maun  Sing  and  his  whole  frater- 
nity of  Riypoot  robbers,  who  fight  to 
the  death  for  the  traditional  rights 
of  their  *'  order ;"  and  the  very  people 
who  suffer,  find  the  system  so  agree- 
able to  Hindu  tradition  and  genius, 
that  on  the  whole  they  rather  like  it. 
Xative  life  in  Oude  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  lottery  glittering  with  the  most 
splendid  prizes,  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  the  blanks  and  the  fearful 
cost  of  the  game  are  overlooked.  The 
European  looking  at  Oude  sees  jus- 
tice perverted,  humanity  outraged, 
debauchery  and  villany  everywhere 
triumphant;  the  land  held  by  brig- 
ands, women  imprisoned,  dishonour- 
ed, scourged,  and  mutilated;  men  * 
dragged  from  their  blazing  homes  by 
night,  beaten  with  clubs,  scalded  with 
boiling  oil,  hacked  to  pieces  with 
swords,  or  left  to  die  lingeringly,  with 
their  noses  cut  off  to  the  bone,  and 
their  religious  pride  trampled  under 
the  hoof  of  a  brutal  robber.t    Sach 


♦  "  Between  the  city,  the  pampered  court  and  its  functionaries,  and  the  people 
►f  the  country  beyond,  there  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  sympathy;  and  if  our 
roops  were  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow,  the  landownera  and  sturdy 
>eaeantry  of  the  country  would  in  a  few  days  rush  in  and  plunder  and  destroy 
ty  as  a  source  of  nothing  but  intolerable  evil  to  them." — Slbeman. 

f  Sir  W.  Sleeman's  pages  abound  in  authentic  instances  of  all  these  horrors. 
V.mong  them,  the  last  seems  to  have  been  thou^^ht  the  most  terrible.  It  was  in- 
licted  on  a  Brahmin  and  a  Rajpoot,  as  a  warnmg  to  a  crowd  of  captives  to  pay 
heir  ransom.  The  bones  of  a  nylghau  were  hung  upon  the  Brahmin's  neck,  while 
he  Rajpoot's  mouth  was  forced  open  and  a  Mussulman  spit  into  it.  The  deadly 
>low  was  struck.  The  men  were  **  outcast"  for  ever.   They  might  have  committed 
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is  the  normal  condition  of  the  ^^  gar- 
den of  India  '^  when  regarded  from 
the  European  point  of  view.  To  the 
Hind  a,  on  the  contrary,  these  are 
the  incidental  losses  of  the  game 
which  no  one  anticipates  till  they  are 
experienced,  and  no  one  pities  bat 
the  immediate  relative  of  •the  loser. 
On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  robbing,  plundering,  and 
cheating,  in  such  diversified  ways 
that  few  can  be  excluded  from  the 
chances  of  participation.  There  are 
waiting-maids,  and  worse  than  that, 
becoming  queens,*  and  dying  worth 
thousands  of  rupees;  men  of  low 
birth  and  station  risin(?  to  unheard- 
of  riches  and  power  ;t  singers  and 
fiddlers  ruling  a  kingdom;  footpads 
and  highwaymen  growing  into  barons 
and  earls.  Above  all,  this  is  the  state 
of  things  most  agreeable  to  precedent 
and  religious  tradition.  It  is  the 
Mahabharat  in  little — ^the  nearest 
approach  which  this  Kali  Tug  can 
supply  to  the  glorious  days  of  Kam- 
cbnnder.  Never  believe  that  all  this 
is  to  be  surrendered  in  exchange  for 
the  merely  ideal  advantages  of  jus- 
tice, liberty,  security,  and  order  !  No  I 
the  gallant  Rtypoots  (foul  murderers 
of  their  female  babes),  and  the  "  mild 
and  sensible"  Brahmins,  who  dis- 
coursed with  primitive  simplicity  by 
the  side  of  the  British  Resident's  ele- 
phant— pretty  panthers  toying  in  the 
snnl — are  not  the  men  to  exchange 
all  they  hold  dear  in  life  for  Euro- 
pean abstractions.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
as  some  philanthropists  imagine,  to 
govern  men  for  their  own  good.  Hu- 
man nature  is  "very  fJEur  gone  from 


righteousness ;"  aod  fa  m 
well  as  in  the  indWIdHl 
takes  a  good  battle  to  fliMi 

The  die,  however,  is  «riL  M' 
was  annexed,  and  is  nofW 
Wajid  All  may  fiddle  aads 
without  remonstranoe  ori 
to  the  end  of  his  dsjra.     Wat  ^ite 
may  become  *'  songsterSi"  or  \mn 
more   respectable   oocss^itias;  ta 
there  is  an  end  of  the  MoIisb 
usurpation  in  Coshala,  and  lbs**!** 
born"    must    bend    thar  isacbT 
another  master.      Happpy  the^t 
no  danger  of  the  aen  iod  Imm 
more  terrible  than  robbon  sod 
gatherers.    The  '*  Rales  «uf  &£avj 
tions"  by  which  English  ki' 
scourges  our  older  teniloriesj  Isf-^ 
not  gained  admission  iato  ihi  ha\ 
acquisitions.     As  lon^  as  theai  a{ 
excluded,  Oude  may  be  govein^^, 
the  Pnnjaub,  Nagpore,  and  MtsaJ 
through  its  own  institntioiis,  xdo^ 
and  tempered  by  English  admiaa 
tion,  but  not  superseded  in  ftvoartf 
a   foreign    and    oppressive   ?t^» 
The  first  duty,  however,  is  to  KSrti 
order.     The  population  miai  he  ^ 
armed.    The  strongholds  of  the  » 
mindars  and  talookdsrs  most  be  i» 
stroyed.    The  protecdon  of  tiie  ^ 
ject,  like  the  defence  of  the  loDg^ 
must  be  left  to  the  ruling  power ;  ai 
Mussulmans,    Brahmins,     Bi|jp»A 
and  Byes,  be  made  to  learn  the  inssr 
lesson,    more    hateful,    we  ivsf^ 
than  even  the  aen  and  iwuMft,  ths 
where  England  plants  her  flsg  (^ 
may  have  his  own  fiuth  before  Goi 

but  ALL  MEN   ARK  SQUAL  d  TBI  10 
OF  THB  LAW  I 


every  crime  in  the  decalogae,  and  kept  their  caste.  For  these  external  viokaei 
there  was  no  absolution  in  time  or  eternity  I  The  example  was  so  terrible  tint 
the  spectators  submitted  to  the  demand  of  the  ruffian  without  farther  nmiu^ 
This  story  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  ecute  (so  superior  to  tiutff 
creed  )  in  the  native  mind,  and  may  explain  the  late  outburst  of  venxy  in  B«b|». 
at  the  supposed  uncleanness  of  the  greased  cartridge.  Another  oanoasiM^ 
of  the  extent  to  which  caste  has  supplanted  religion,  is  supplied  in  a  piodaB*B* 
(which  appears  in  the  papers  while  we  write),  wherein  the2^mindanaodSffi*]i 
at  Lucknow  call  upon  the  population  to  resist  the  English  for  their  rdu^  ^ 
honour  and  their  property.  Mustulmaru  and  Hindus  (/)  "  it  is  deelarei  0^^^ 
unite  in  thi^ sacred  cause  against  all  Christiana  and  Jews" 

*  Two  or  three  of  Nussur-u-Deen's  wives  were  domestic  servants ;  and  IjiA"^ 
ite  styled  Mulika  Zamanee — "  Queen  of  the  age" — was  the  wife  of  a  las  ftOv** 
whose  claims  to  the  paternity  of  her  children  were  shared  by  a  Kia^fcyi^jiAtf 
elephant  driver.    She  was  first  introduced  at  court^n  the  capacity  ol  s-S'ib*^' 

•f  The  salary  of  Wajid  All's  vizier  was  25,000  rupees  a  monUi,  withjUlHU* 
to  his  wives  and  children,  and  perquisites  amounting  to  £60^000  p«r  SM^^ 
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THE   POORBEAH   MUTINY!   THE   PUNJAB. 


NO.  IV. 


The  first  thought  of  the  Chief 
]!ommissioner  had  been  to  insure 
he  safety  of  the  Panjab  ;  the  second 
vas  to  reeoter  Delhi,  The  whole 
European  strength  of  the  PoDJab 
lorth  of  the  Sntlej,  being  absorbed 
n  the  several  stations,  or  in  form- 
ng  the  Movable  Column,  the  hill 
anataria  of  Kussowlie,  Subathoo, 
ind  Dugshai,  each  with  its  European 
egiment,  alone  remained  available. 
)n  the  morning  of  the  IStk,  a  tele- 
graph message  came  from  Sir  John 
!-awrence  to  the  authorities  at  Um- 
)alla,  urging  that  all  these  regiments, 
iz.,  her  M^esty's  .76th,  and  the  Ist 
lud  2d  Bengal  Fusiliers,  should  be 
loncentrated  at  Umballa,  and  with 
hem  the  Ifuese&ree  battalion  (Goor- 
:has),  from  Jutogh  near  Simla.  From 
hese  a  picked  brigade  should  be  push- 
d  down  vid  Kurnal  to  Dplhi ;  while 
I  large  portion  of  the  European  force 
rem  Meerut  should  also  move  on 
!)elhi  from  the  eastward,  "  so  that" 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Chief  Com- 
nissioner  himself)  "our  troops  can 
operate  simultaneously  from  both 
ides  of  the  Jumna.  The  city  of  Delhi 
ind  the  M^azine  must  be  recovered 
X  once.  The  Pnttiala  Rigah  should 
end  one  regiment  to  Thaneysur,  and 
nether  to  Loodiana."    Such  was  the 
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message  received  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  then 
officiating  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
at  Umballa,  on  the  13th,  bringing  to 
him  the  welcome  assurance  that  in 
the  prompt  energetic  measures  which 
he  had  already  initiated  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Barnes  (the  commis- 
sioner of  that  division)  at  Kussow- 
lie, he  had  only  been  anticipating  Sir 
J.  La wrence^s  wishes. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the 
condition  of  Umballa  itself,  and  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  there,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  its  position,  and 
to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  that  station 
during  the  two  preceding  months. 

Umballa  had  been  selected  for  a 
military  cantonment,  when  Kurnal, 
for  so  many  years  our  frontier  station, 
was  condemned  for  its  unhealthi- 
ness,  and  when  the  suspicious  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  support  our 
advanced  positions  of  Loodiana  and 
Ferozepore  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  importance  of  this  station  is  at 
once  apparent.  Lying  on  the  edge 
of  the  vast  plain  of  Sirhind,  that 
battle-field  where  the  supremacy  of 
Northern  India  had  been  more  than 
once  contested,  it  became  the  centre 
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of  administration,  and  acted  as  a  salu- 
tary check  over  the  various  indepen- 
dent states  around,  who  had,  in  1809, 
thrown  themselves  under  our  protec- 
tion to  escape  from  the  rapacious 
grasp  of  the  "Lion  of  the  Punjab." 
Here  were  several  Sikh  states,  Pat- 
tia]a,  Jheend,  and  Nabba,  still  re- 
maining, while  many  others  had  gra- 
dually disappeared — some  by  failure 
in  succession,  others  by  confiscation 
for  treachery — and  had  been  either 
annexed  to  our  own  territory,  or 
assigned  as  rewards  to  states  that 

fhad  remained  true  during  the  Sutlej 
and  Pui\jab  campaigns.  Besides 
these  were  the  two  small  Mohamme- 
dan states  of  Jhujjur  and  Kumal, 
also  under  our  protection.  Umballa 
was  consequently  regarded,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  as  a  station  of 
great  importance,  and  had  been 
originally  designed  to  hold  a  large 
European  force ;  but  from  certain 
natural  disadvantages,  such  as  want 
of  water,  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
forage,  it  has  lately  been  somewhat 
curtailed  of  its  original  proportions.* 

The  force  at  Umballa  now  con- 
sisted of  her  Mfy'esty^s  9th  Lancers, 
I  under    Colonel   Hope   Grant ;    two 

troops  of  horse-artillery  under  Cap- 
tains Turner  and  Money ;  the  4th 
Native  Cavalry  (Lancers)  under 
Colonel  Clayton ;  the  6th  Native  In- 
fantry under  Major  Maitland  ;  and 
the  60th  Native  Infantry  under 
Colonel  Drought;  Sir  H.  Barnard 
was  General  of  the  division,  and  Colo- 
nel Halifax  commanded  the  brigade. 

This  station  had  also  been  selected 
for  one  of  the  "  depots  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle ;"  and 
Sepoys  of  all  ranks,  picked  for  general 
intelligence  and  effectiveness,  were 
collected  here  from  all  the  native 
infantry  regiments  around — among 
others  wei^e  some  of  the  86th  Native 
Infantry,  which  regiment  had  formed 
the  escort  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  Greneral   Anson,    during   the 


latter  part  of  his  tonr  of  inspectioc 
throagh  the  North-west  PrOTin«a. 
and  were  ta  route  for  JaUundbur. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the 
86th  Native  Infantry  as  esoort,  sr- 
rived  at  Umballa  in  the  middle  kA 
March.  Two  non-commissioned  o£- 
cers  of  the  regiment,  who  were  uodet 
instruction  at  the  depot,  ]mmediat«JT 
hastened  out  to  the  camp  to  med 
their  old  comrades  ;  bat  instead  of 
the  looked-for  welcome,  they  wcdf 
greeted  with  taunts  and  reprotdieg 
as  having  lost  their  caste  by  csis^ 
the  obnoxious  cartridge.t  These  t¥t 
men,  by  name  Eassee  Ram  TewarK. 
a  Havildar,  and  Jeeololl  Doobee,  s 
Naik,  were  'both  Brahmins ;  the  in- 
dignity, therefore,  was  tenfold  grester 
in  their  case ;  and,  full  of  indignati*^ 
and  alarm,  they  retorned  to  the  depo: 
and  reported  what  had  passed.  It 
was  at  once  looked  on  bj  all  thd* 
brethren  there  as  an  earnest  of  wbz: 
was  in  store  for  each  and  all  of  thezi: 
on  returning  to  their  respective  regi- 
nients ;  the  insult  was  regarded  a«  t 
general  one,  and  the  aflfair  at  oekc 
became  serious.  The  Havildar  aoi 
Naik  proceeded  to  the  honse  of  Cap- 
tain Martinean,  the  "  Instructor"  s: 
the  depot,  and,  with  bursting  hesit» 
and  tears  in  their  eyes,  told  their  Uk 
of  grief.  That  officer,  from  an  expe- 
rience of  some  fifteen  years  with  hb 
regiment,  the  10th  Native  Infantry^ 
of  which  he  was  for  many  yean  in- 
terpreter, saw,  from  the  tarn  that 
matters  had  taken,  what  mi^t  be 
the  issue  of  it ;  and  the  v«-y  next 
day  (March  20th)  made  a  demi-<^ 
cial  representation  of  the  case,  stating 
his  oVn  opinion  cm  the  general  ques- 
tion,  to  Captain  8.  Becher,  Assistaot 
Adiutant-General  of  the  army. 

^  The  affair,"  he  said,  "  is  lament- 
able, as  it  discloses  the  actnal  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  of  the  native  anoj: 
and  I  hasten  to  put  you  in  posses^ 
of  the  information  I  have  sobee 
quenUy  received  on  the  subject,  u 


*  One  European  infaDtry  regiment  had  always  been  quartered  here,  bnty  fron 
the  insecure  condition  of  the  barracks,  had  been  removed  about  two  years  aga 
and  the  new  barracks  had  not  yet  been  commenced. 

f  To  show  the  utter  falseness  of  such  a  charge,  it  is  only  neeessaTT  to  ststc, 
that  from  the  first  the  greased  cartridges  had  only  been  given  out  to  the  Oftm 
and  European  ioldiers  ;  they  had  been  supplied  to  the  Sepoys  in  an  unffn^f^ 
state,  to  avoid  any  suspicion,  as  a  general  concession  made  by  Government  fros 
the  first  complaint  against  their  composition. 
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it  is  no  longer  possible  to  close  onr 
eyes  to  the  present  state  of  our  Hin- 
doostanee  regiments. 

"The  ramonr  has  been  indus- 
triously propagated  (how  it  first  origi- 
nated no  native  knows),  that  the  rifle 
cartridges  were  purposely  smeared 
with»  the  mixture  of  cow*s  and  pig's 
fat,  with  the  express  object  of  destroy- 
ing auto;  in  fact,  the  weapon  itself 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Go- 
vernment niiseionary  to  convert  the 
tohole  army  to  Christianity. 

"  That  so  absurd  a  rumour  should 
meet  with  a  ready  credence,  indicates 
anything  but  a  sound  state  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  our  native  soldiers.  It 
is,  however,  generally  credited,  and 
^Pnnchayuts'  have  been  formed  in 
every  corps,  who  have  placed  them- 
selves in  communication  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Peshawnr ;  and  the  army  at 
large  has  come  to  the  determination 
to  regard  as  outcasts,  and  to  expel 
from  all  communion,  any  man  who, 
at  any  of  the  depots,  uses  the  car- 
tridges at  all.  I  find,  also,  that  in 
many  of  the  detachments  here  all 
intercourse  with  their  corps  is  sus- 
pended ;  the  men  write  from  this,  but 
receive  no  answers;  their  comrades 
won't  deign  to  notice  them.  They 
justly  remark,  with  evident  alarm, 
'  If  a  snbahdar  in  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  camp,  and  on  duty  as  his  per- 
sonal escort,  can  taunt  us  with  loss 
of  caste,  what  kind  of  reception  shall 
we  meet  on  our  return  to  our  own 
corps  ?  No  reward  that  Government 
can  offer  us  is  any  equivalent  to  being 
regarded  as  outcasts  by  our  com- 
rades.' " 

Thus  strongly  did  Captain  Mar- 
tineau  represent  the  dangers  which 
he  foresaw,  from  suffering  tliis  spirit 
of  mistrust  and  disaffection  to  gain 
head. 

The  immediate  result  was,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  March,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  inspected  the 
musketry  depot,  i&nd  had  an  address 
(prepared  by  himself  the  day  before) 
translated  and  read  to  the  men  by 
Captain  Martinean,  assuring  them 
that  the  rumour  that  the  use  of  the 
cartridge  had  any  ulterior  object  in 


view,  as  affecting  their  eattej  was  al- 
together false.  He  also  gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  practice  of  the  native 
details  should '  be  suspended  in  that 
depot  until  further  oraers.  Captain 
Martinean  was  further  requested  by 
General  Anson  to  ascertain  and  re- 
.  port  ofKcially  the  effect  which  his 
address  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
men. 

We  refrain,  for  the  present,  from 
presenting  to  the  public  this  most 
full  and  lucid  statement  prepared  by 
Captain  Martinean,  which,  after  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  men,  and 
stating  his  own  views,  winds  up  by 
earnestly  soliciting  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  appoint  a  European  court 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  par- 
ticidar  charge  of  the  Havildar  Kassee 
Ram  Tewaree  against  the  Snbahdar, 
as,  "  if  substantiated,  it  would  afford 
a  very  sure  index  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  native  mind." 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  nor, 
one  would  have  thought,  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  reasoning,  or  more 
judicious  than  the  suggestion  offered 
by  Captain  Martinean.  It  was  doom- 
ed, however,  to  be  disregarded ;  the 
use  of  the  cartridge  by  the  natives 
was  further  suspended  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  whole  case. 

That  decision  was  not  given  until 
the  16th  of  April.  The  Havildar  and 
Naik,  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
that  insult,  because  they  saw  in  it  but 
too  clearly  the  reception  which  await- 
ed them,  and  all  their  brethren  of 
the  depot,  on  returning  to  their  regi- 
ments, and  because  in  the  freshness 
of  their  indignation  and  wounded 
Brahminical  pride  at  their  imagined 
loss,  they  had  reported  the  insult  to 
their  comrades,  and  to  the  oflicer  of 
the  depot — ^these  men  were  told  pub- 
licly, on  a  brigade  parade,  specially 
assembled,  that  their  conduct  in  creat- 
ing so  much  excitement  at  the  depot, 
and  inducing  the  men  of  other  regi- 
ments to  entertain  apprehensions  of 
being  similarly  taunted  upon  return- 
ing to  their  corps,  "  was  very  repre- 
hensible," and  they  were  to  be  m- 
verely  eeneured* 


*■  The  conduct  of  the  Sobahdar  and  Sepoys  who  had  insulted  the  Havildar,  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  been  investigated  and  disposed  of  by  the  reffimental  command- 
ing officer,  Captain  Garstin ;  and  therefore  the  Commander-in-C3iief  contented  him- 
self with  reprobating  the  Subahdar's  conduct  as  "  unbecoming  and  un-officerli^e." 
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What  might  not  a  little  considera- 
tion and  sympathy  at  that  moment 
have  effected!  It  might  have  won 
the  confidence  of  many  a  well-dis- 
posed Sepoy,  and  have  thus  elicited 
disclosures  tending  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  impending  crisis ;  bnt  their 
mouths  were  stopped  by  this  public 
rebuke  of  the  first  comrade  who  had 
ventured  to  speak  out ;  aud  all  were 
driven  to  maKe  common  cause  with 
the  disaffected,  or,  at  least,  to  be  pas- 
sive and  silent  spectators  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Kor  was  this  all :  it  was  resolved 
that,  coute  qve  eoute^  the  Sepoys 
should  be  compelled  to  fire  the  car- 
tridges in  defiance  of  their  preju- 
dices and  their  fears.*  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  April  17th,  the  Se- 
poys used  the  cartridge,  and  that 
night  some  thirty  thousand  rupees' 
worth  of  Grovernment  property  was 
destroyed  by  fire  I 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  many 
more.  Fires  became  an  almost  nightly 
occurrence ;  suddenly,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  fiames  would  burst  out  in 
various  parts  of  cantonments — here 
an  officer's  bungalow,  there  a  portion 
of  the  native  lines;  at  one  time  a 
Government  godown  ^warehouse),  at 
another  a  regimental  hospital,  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Courts  of 
inquiry  were  now  instituted,  but 
with  no  result.  Grdmees  (thatchers) 
were  by  some  believed  to  be  the  sin- 
ners, indulging  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  their  propensity  of  mak- 
ing work  for  themselves  by  burning 
thatched  roofs,  which  would  require 
to  be  re-thatched ;  others — these  were, 
of  course,  cried  down  by  the  authori- 
ties as  "croakers  and  alannists" — 
regarded  these  nightly  fires  as  a 
"running  accompaniment"  to  the 
resumed  target-practice,  and  recog- 
nised in  them  signs  of  increasing  dis- 
affection among  the  Sepoys.  Suspi- 
cion gradually  gained  strength.  Pick- 
ets of  Sepoys  were  placed  over  their 
own  lines  and  public  buildings ;  and 
yet   fires    would  break    out    where 


Ordmeei  could  never  bare  I^^ 
them  without  detection;  and  t^ 
question  then  became  generaL,  "W:.. 
but  the  Sepoys  coald  be  tibe  osl- 
prits?" 

In  the  end  of  April  an  imporjEi 
clue  to  the  origin  of  th^»e  fire?  vij 
discovered  by  means  of  a  Sikh  St^T 
named  Sham  Singh,  of  the  5tb  Hep- 
ment,  Native  Infantry.  He  disd*i^i 
to  Mr.  Forsyth  that  the  great  body  a: 
the  Sepoys  were  in  a  highly  indigosE: 
and  excited  state,  nnder  the  appre- 
hension that  they  were  all  to  be  «i> 
pelled  to  use  the  offensiv^e  cartri^^ 
to  the  peril  of  their  casts  ;  and  :b: 
they  had  resolved  that,  wbeneTc 
sucm  an  order  should  be  issned,  ever 
bungalow  in  the  station  should  be  a 
flames  I  The  Bazar  Kot'UHil  (or  hoc 
bailiff)  also  reported  that  a  Pvs^^' 
had  told  him  that,  according  to  His- 
doo  astrological  calcnlations,  it  vie 
certain  "  blood  would  be  shed"  vii^ 
in  a  week,  either  in  Delhi,  Meeris. 
or  Umballa.  The  details  of  the  m:- 
spiracy  were  further  discovered — ths: 
the  4th  Light  Cavalry  were  to  «€^ 
the  guns,  and  the  heel-ropes  of  1^ 
Majesty's  9th  Lancers  were  to  be  czl 
and  the  horses  let  loose. 

These  disclosure?  were  reported  t.- 
the  local  authorities  and  to  the  C^jo- 
mander-in- Chief,  but  -were  discredit- 
ed, and  no  notice  was  taken  of  thrr. 
To  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  however,  to  wbos: 
thejr  were  also  reported,  they  appear- 
ed in  a  very  different  light;  he  t:- 
tached  much  importance  to  then, 
and  promised  that  the  fEutbfiil  Sikh 
should  have  promotion.  To  his  mijfcd 
the  disaffection  of  the  Sepoys  alrefldj 
appeared  a  grave  re€U*ty^  to  W 
watched,  and,  if  possible,  guarded 
against.  Thus  closed  the  month  d 
April  at  Umballa. 

With  the  month  of  May  the  aa«rt 
of  affairs  did  not  brighten.  The*  re- 
ports from  Lucknow  were  not  witb-  ' 
out  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  SepoTs. 
The  arrest  of  the  eighty-five  troopers 
of  the  3d  Cavalry  at  Meerut  added 
to  the  general  excitement.    On  tJie 


•  Not  only  were  the  malcontent  Sepoys  denounced  as  "  black  raseals."*  tIk^ 
should  rue  the  day  they  refused  to  use  the  cartridge ;  but  the  represeDUtiocs 
made  by  the  oflScers  of  the  depots,  and  others  competent  to  judge,  were  «»- 
demnedin  most  unmeasured  terras.  "  They  only  want  to  break  up  the  depot? 
that  they  may  get  off  to  their  messes,  or  their  homes,  or  slip  up  to  the  liii]&''  Sedi 
were  the  sentiments  current  in  the  cool,  comfortable  retreats  of  Chota  :^mli. 
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lOlh  of  May — that  memorable  Son- 
day,  TvLioh  saw  many  a  home  at 
Meerut  blood-stained  and  desolate— 
the   ^whole  cantonment  of    Umballa 
^^as   thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm. 
Both  the  native  infantir  regiments, 
the   5th  and   60th,*  had  turned  out 
without  orders,  and  stood  to  their 
anns.     General  Barnard  hastened  to 
their  lines,  and  found  them  in  open 
mutiny  ;  some  of  the  5th  Native  In- 
fantry   actually  loaded  and  pointed 
their  mnskets  at  their  officers.     The 
General  was  at  once  for  calling  down 
the  artillery ;  but  fortunately  extreme 
measures  were  not  necessary;    the 
Sepoys   were    gradually  quieted  by 
their  own  officers,  and  peace  restored. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement 
in  cantonments,  the  guard  of  the  5th 
Native  Infantry  over  the  Civil  Trea- 
sury, some  four  miles  off,  also  turned 
out,  and  stood  to  their  arms  without 
orders,  unmistakably  betraying  a  pre- 
concerted plan. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  (Monday  the  11th) 
that  the  direful  tidings  came  from 
Delhi :  "  The  Sepoys  have  come  in 
from  Meerut,  and  are  burning  every- 
thing. Mr.  Toddt  is  dead,  and,  we 
►  hear,  several  Europeans.  We  must 
shut  up."  Captain  Barnard,  the  Ge- 
neral's A.D.C.,  was  at  once  despatch- 
ed to  Simla  to  infonu  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief^ and  to  urge  on  him, 
and  also  on  Mr.  Barnes,  to  hasten 
down.  On  passing  through  Kussow- 
lie,  he  warned  the  75th  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Most 
unfortunately,  the  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  not  fully  credited  at  head- 
quarters. The  first  suspicions  of 
smouldering  mutiny,  when  reported, 
were  pronounced  mysterious  and  ex- 
aggerated; and  now  that  the  worst 
suspicions  were  more  than  realized, 
and  the  fanatic  'rebels  had  thrown 


off  the  masque,  the  unwelcome  an- 
nouncement, which  so  rudely  dis- 
pelled the  dream  of  fancied  peace  and 
security,  was  not  to  be  believed,  and 
accordingly  little  was  done  at  head- 
quarters to  meet  the  emergency.  It 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  order  down 
250  men  of  her  Migesty's  75th. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  however,  acted  with 
great  energy :  to  guard  the  treasure, 
and  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the 
civil  lines,  and  the  town  of  Umballa, 
was  his  first  care.  One  hundred  of 
the  Sikh  Police  Battalion  were  placed 
on  picket  duty  day  and  night;  200 
more  were  ordered  to  be  under  arms 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  A 
party  of  Civil  Sowars  were  despatch- 
ed  to  watch  the  Kurnal  road.| 

The  telegraphic  message  of  the 
fate  of  Delhi,  sent  up  to  the  Chief 
Couunissioner,  had  brought  back,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13  th,  the  answer 
already  mentioned,  that  the  Euro- 
pean troops  on  the  hills  should  be  at 
once  brought  down,  and  concentrated 
at  Umballa,  and  the  native  chiefs  of 
Puttiala,  Jheend,  and  Kurnal,  should 
be  immediately  called  on  to  give 
assistance.  To  the  Puttiala  Eajajji, 
Mr.  Forsyth  sent  off  that  afternoon, 
a  request  that  he  would  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  Umballa,  on  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  territory,  that  Mr. 
Barnes  might  communicate  with  him 
immediately  on  his  arrival  from 
Kussowlie.  The  Rajah  at  once  re-  • 
sponded,  hastening  to  Kama,  eight 
miles  from  UmbaSa,  where  he  was 
encamped  within  eighteen  hours  of 
Mr.  Forsyth^s  letter  being  despatched ; 
and  there,  under  orders  received 
in  the  meanwhile  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Forsyth  proceeded  to 
an  interview. 

The  Bajah  had  only  an  escort  of 
about  1000  men,  foot  and  horse;  but 
he  was  quite  ready  to  respond  to  any 


*  The  4th  Native  Cavalry  (Lancers)  are  also  said  to  have  saddled  their  horses 
"without  orders,  as  if  ready  to  join,  but  this  is  incorrect.  Colonel  Clayton,  directly 
he  heard  what  was  taking  place,  galloped  down  to  the  lines,  and  gave  the  orders 
to  saddle  and  mount ;  they  obeyed  to  a  man ;  but  order  being  restored  without 
aay  violent  measures,  they  were  not  moved  off  their  own  parade-CTound.  Had 
they  been  put  to  the  test,  their  subsequent  conduct  leads  to  the  belief  that  they 
vrould  have  proved  staunch. 

f  Mr.  Toad  was  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Delhi  He  had  gone 
out  very  early  in  the  morning  along  the  road  to  see  where  the  wire  was  broken, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  victim  of  the  Meerut  troopers. 

X  A.  messenger  was  also  sent  to  Captain  M'Neile  at  Tfaaneysur,  to  apprise  him 
of  the  outbreak,  and  put  him  on  his  guard. 
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call  that  the  Gbvemment  might 
make  on  his  serTice.  The  scantiness 
of  his  retinue  he  accounted  for  by 
stating  that  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  were  scattered  about  collect- 
ing the  revenue ;  and,  moreover, 
hinting  a  mistrust  of  his  men,  he  "re- 
ques^  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  person,  and  asked  also  for 
some  European  officers.  A  short 
quarter  of  an  hour*s  conference  suf- 
ficed for  all  arrangements,  and  the 
Biy'ah  struck  his  camp  and  started 
for  Thaneysur,  with  a  view  to  garrison 
it  It  being  subsequently  decided 
that  the  safety  of  the  Kurnal  road, 
and  the  reopening  communication 
with  Meerut,  were  of  paramount 
importance,  the  Rajah  was  requested 
to  change  his  route  and  to  occupy 
Kurnal,*  while  the  Jheend  Rajah 
was  applied  to  to  protect  Thaney- 
sur. 

When  it  became  known  at  Um- 
balla  that  at  headquarters  due  im- 
portance was  not  attached  to  the 
rumours  of  the  outbreak,  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  the  assistant  commissioner,  was 
despatched  to  Kussowlie  and  Simla, 
to  nr^e  the  instant  advance  of  troops, 
carrymgwith  him,  in  melancholy  con- 
firmation of  the  tidings  from  Delhi, 
a  letter  from  07ie  ofthe/uffitives.  By 
daylight  on  Thureday  morning,  Mr. 
Barnes  arrived,  and  in  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  crisis,  pre- 
pared to  act  with  calm  energy  and 
promptness.  When  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  mutiny  began  to  dawn 
on  the  mind  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  all  its  awful  reality,  he 
acted  with  some  vigour.  Of  her 
Mtgesty's  75th,  warned  on  the  pre- 
vious night  by  Captain  Barnard,  260 
men  had  been  at  first  ordered  down, 
but  this  was  now  followed  by  a  sub- 
sequent order  for  the  whole  regiment 
to  march  at  once;  and  the  1st  and 
2d  Fusiliers  from  Dugshai  and  Su- 
bathoo  were  to  follow  with  all  de- 
spatch.   The  following  general  order 


issued,    dated  May  1^ 


was   also 
Simla: — 


"The  Gommander-in-Chi^  de&n 
that  ofiicerB  commanding  nAii?e  nc 
ments  will  instantly  iDform  tfaeii  m: 
that  it  has  never  been  intended;^ 
any  cartridges  which  can  be  objeetedL 
should  be  used  by  them,  and  that  }k- 
may  rely  upon  the  Comma&derz 
Chiefs  assurance  that  they  will  cct  \- 
required  to  use  objectiooable  cami^;^ 
now  or  hereafter.  ' 

•*  (True  extract) 

"  C.  ClUBBTSB^  CvUm^ 

A  telegraphic  message  was  also  ses 
to  Phillour,  ordering  a  riege-tnc 
(3d  class)  to  be  prepared  and  se&t  of 
without  delay.  To  guard  ag&iis 
any  accident  or  injniy  to  the  irit. 
Captain  Worthington  of  tfie  ArtilWrr. 
at  that  time  on  aick  leave  at  Sizk 
started  off  express  to  carry  the  wdc 
to  Phillour.  The  Nnsseeree  biSa- 
lion  of  Goorkhas  received  ordss* 
march  from  Jutogh,  adjoizung  Simk 
to  Phillour,  to  escort  the  siege-trsz, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has\iL' 
ed  down,  followed  by  Colonels  Chs- 
ter  and  Becher,  of  the  Adjntant-Ga- 
eral  and  Quartermaster-Greneral's  c^- 
partment.  iN^ow  the  note  of  pr»pi- 
ration  was  sounded  far  and  wid?. 
The  75th  marched  into  UmbaliftCi 
the  15th,  and  the  Company's  tr^ 
European  regiments  on  the  16th  ssd 
ITth.t 

The  state  of  Umballa  itself  dr 
mands  notice.  The  6th  NatiTd  b- 
fantry  were  believed  to  be  the  mag: 
seriously  disaffected  of  the  natn? 
corps,  and  in  order  to  neotn&e 
their  designs  in  some  measure,  tkj 
were  cut  up  into  small  detachmeoa 
Two  companies  were  sent  off  on  the 
16th,  with  a  squadron  of  the  4tti 
Native  Cavalry  (Lanoers),  unde 
Captain  Wylde,  under  the  pretext  ef 
strengthening  Mr.  Spankey^  poatks 
at  Saharnnpore ;  two  more  oomptnies 


•The  course  which  the  Nawab  of  Kurnal  would  adopt  was  at  first  tiwoffet 
doubtful  Hia  after  career  has  proved  his  fidelity,  of  which  due  meatian  wxD'^be 
made. 

J  Major  Jacob  of  the  1st  Fusiliers  chanced  to  be  at  Simla  that  aftenio<a.  He 
.1.  ?  ,?^i°  during  the  night  to  Dugshai,  and  at  the  morning  parade  cave  orfas 
that  all  should  be  ready  to  march  that  afternoon  at  3  o'clodL 

The  2d  Fusiliers  received  their  orders  at  Subathoo  at  10  a.il  in  the  hmwiue^ 
and  also  started  that  afternoon.  Both  corps  made  the  distance,  some  sevefltv 
miles^  m  three  marches. 
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o  Eoopnr,  with  the  ostensible  object 
>f  watching  Nalagurh  and  Ballachore, 
^here  it  was  believed  that  the  popa- 
ation  were  somewhat  disaffected, 
["his  latter  detachment,  however, 
nstead  of  being  withdrawn  from 
[anger,  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
»f  contamination ;  their  position  at 
ioopnr  was  fatal  to  them.  Here 
ived  4  man  named  Mohor- Singh,  a 
)ikh  Sirdarj  who  had  once  been 
^ardar  (native  magistrate  and  col- 
3ctor)  of  Roopur,  but  had  been  re- 
Qoved  from  his  post  by  Government 
OT  divers  malpractices.  No  sooner 
lid  the  detachment  of  the  6th  Na- 
ive Infantry  arrive  at  Roopur  than 
his  man  began  to  tamper  with  them, 
,nd  they  needed  but  little  encourage- 
aent  His  influence  soon  showed 
tself  Captain  Gardner,*  the  officer 
ioramanding  them,  was  openly  in- 
ulted ;  and  when,  on  reporting  their 
QQtinous  state,  he  received  orders  to 
irrest  the  malcontent  Sirdar,  and 
end  him  into  Umballa  for  trial,  the 
>epoys  refused  to  seize  him,  and 
wore  that  he  should  never  be  taken 
;  prisoner.  A  body  of  Sikh  police, 
lo  wever,  were  sent  out,  strong  enough 
o  overawe  them,  and  to  master 
lini.  He  was  brought  in,  tried  by 
tfr.  Barnes,  and  hanged.  The  two 
orapanies  were  recalled,  and  on  ar- 
iving  at  Umballa  were  disarmed.! 

With  the  60th  Native  Infantry, 
vho  were  believed  to  be  less  mutin- 
ously disposed,  .another  system  was 
idopted.  Colonel  T.  Seaton,  O.B., 
•f  the  85Ui  Native  Infantry,  who 
vas  on  leave  at  Simla,  was  selected, 
rem  his  great  experience  and  tact,  to 
ake  command  of  the  corps,  with 
he  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
:eep  them  stanch ;  and  with  a  view 
>f  showing  confidence  in  them,  the 
3ommander-in-Chief,  the  day  after 
lis  arrival  at  Umballa^  allowed  them 
o  be  re-swom  to  their  colours,  thus 
effacing  the  remembrance  of  their 


doings  on  the  10th  of  May;  but  this, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  a  very  short- 
lived loyalty. 

Of  the  4th  Native  Cavalry  (Lan- 
cers) a  more  detailed  mention  should 
be  made,  as  their  conduct,  though 
surrounded  by  traitors,  and  sorely 
tried  on  several  occasions  from  being ' 
distrusted,  is  deserving  of  great 
praise,  t  On  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  May,  when  the  tidings  of  the  out- 
break at  Meerut  at  first  arrived,  one 
squadron  was  detached  under  Captain 
Durableton  to  bring  in  the  treasure 
from  Thaneysur,  which  was  under 
guard  of  a  company  of  the  5th  Native 
Infantry.  This  squadron  made  the 
distance,  above  twenty  miles,  in  one 
march  without  a  halt ;  but  on  arriv- 
ing found  that  the  suspicions  of  their 
trustworthiness  had  preceded  theoL 
Captain  M*Neile,  in  civil  charge  of 
Thaneysur,  refused  to  give  up  the 
treasure  to  them,  and  ordered  them 
back  to  Umballa.  A  small  party, 
however,  consisting  of  a  havildar  and 
twelve  troopers,  remained,  and,  con- 
jointly with  the  guard  of  the  5th 
Native  Infantry,  escorted  the  treasure 
towards  Umballa.  ScarcelyJiad  they 
got  half-way,  when  suspicion  again 
met  them.  The  Umballa  authorities, 
mistrusting  both  native  cavalry  and 
infantry,  Lad  sent  out  a  small  de- 
tachment of  Sikh  police  to  take  the 
treasure  from  them.  The  troopers 
and  Sepoys  refused  to  be  so  igno- 
miniously  relieved  of  their  charge, 
and  halted,  forming  round  the  trea- 
sure till  further  instructions.  The 
order  then  came  that  the  men  of  the 
4th  Cavalry  and  5tii  Native  Infan- 
try should  retain  charge;  and  they 
brought  it  safely  into  cantonments. 
In  o&er  quarters,  small  parties  of  tliis 
corps  were  also  proving  their  fidelity : 
forty  troops  nnder  Captain  Russell 
were  sent  out  towards  Phillour,  to 
receive  charge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition  ordered  in  from  the 


*  Captain  Gardner,  of  the  88th  Native  Infantry,  had  escaped  from  Delhi,  and 
vas  attached  to  the  6th  Native  Infantry. 

f  On  the  Ist  of  June,  the  two  Snbahdars  and  Fay  Havildars  were  tried  by  court- 
aartial,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  One  Pay  Havildar  contrived  to  escape,  but 
he  other  three  were  made  examples  ot 

X  The  disclosures  of  the  Sikh  Sepoy  implicated  this  corj)s  in  the  general  conspiracy 
<o  rise,  and  consequently  drew  suspicion  on  them,  which  their  previous  general 
>ehaviour  had  not  deserved,  and  their  subsequent  conduct  refuted. 
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magazine,  which  was  being  escorted 
by  some  of  the  8d  Native  Infantry 
and  a  few  of  the  Nabba  Rigah^s  men. 
This  duty  they  performed  with  equal 
fidelity.  Also,  when  the  European 
corps  were  ordered  down  from  the 
hills,  the  tents  and  commissariat 
stores  for  their  use  were  sent  out  to 
the  campiug -grounds  under  a  guard 
of  troopers  of  the  4th  Cavalry.  These 
men  were  reported  by  the  Europeans 
to  have  behaved  admirably,  and  to 
have  rendered  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  Other  acts  will  be 
spoken  of  hereafter;  but  here  are 
three^  in  which,  within  the  first  week 
after  the  Meerut  and  Delhi  massacres, 
while  the  excitement  of  the  native 
mind  was  at  its  height — ^three  separate 
detachments  of  this  corps  received 
charge  respectively  of  treasure,  am- 
muuiUon,  aud  stores,  destined  for  the 
use  of  European  troops  against  their 
Poorbeah  brethren,  and  performed 
their  duty  readily  and  faithfully. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
that  this  corps  was  not  without  its 
traitors,  though  happily,  as  it  would 
appear,  too  few  in  number  to  affect  the 
tone  of  the  whole  regiment,  or  too 
eager  for  the  fray  to  wait  for  the 
remainder,  even  should  they  become 
disposed  to  join.* 

While  this  was  passing  at  Umballa, 
prenarations  were  being  made  at 
Phillour,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
advance,  when  finally  resolved  on  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  telegraphic  message  for  the 
siege-train  had  reached  Phillour  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  within 
four  days,  by  dint  of  unceasing  labour 
day  and  night,  all  was  ready.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  couple  of  lakhs  of  small- 
arm  ammunition  were  at  once  de- 
spatched in  advance,  for  the  use  of 
the  European  troops  now  concentrat- 
ing at  Umballa,  under  a  guard  from 
the  3d  Native  Infantry,  who  were 
relieved  midway  by  some  of  the  4th 
Cavalry. 

The  siege-train  consisted  of  six 
18-pounders,  four  8-inoh  howitzers, 
twelve  5i-inch  mortars,  five  9-pounder 
brass  guns,  one  24-pounder  brass 
howitzer,  and  four  8-inch  mortars, 


with  500  ronnds  for  eftcfa  gm,  t:- 
gether  with  100  extra  roond^  :> 
every  light  field- piece  already  wit* 
the  force,  or  under  orders  to  jwt  !: 
Besides  this,  there  were  also  to  U 
sent  down  under  the  same  eeoort  k: 
lakhs  of  small-ann  balled  ammo- 
tion  for  the  infiantry,  with  etgbt^ec 
lakhs  of  percussion  capa,  and  nbsKi 
8000  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  f(x  Ur 
field -batteries. 

Exciting,  indeed,  were  the  dfzt]«  c 
the  magazine  during  those  fuur  dsji. 
The  dd  Native  Infaniry  canter, 
outside  were  known  to  be  matificv 
in  heart;  and  report  said  that  tb^j 
had  sworn  the  sieipe-train  shod: 
never  reach  Delhi.  The  river  Suiky 
too,  rising  rapidly  eYery  day  frja 
the  melting  snows  above,  threateiwc 
to  sweep  away  the  bridge  ot  \x^ 
before  the  train  conid  posaiblj  V 
ready.  All  was  expedition  asc 
anxiety ;  almost  hourly  w^as  the  t^ 
graph  in  request,  reporting  safety  asl 
progress  to  the  Oommander-in-Chie: 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  21s. 
Lieutenant  GrifiSths,  the  Commissar 
of  Ordnance,  had  the  satisfactioa  -*. 
seeing  the  Phillour  gate,  whidi  b^.: 
been  kept  closed  and  guarded  Itst  s 
spy  or  traitor  should  gain  acee^. 
thrown  open,  and  the  si^e-train  p^ 
out  in  all  its  force. 

Tidings  bad,  in  the  meanwhile,  tr- 
rived,  that  the  Nosseeree  battalK% 
from  Jutogh,  who  were  ordered  dowt 
to  escort  it,  had  refused  to  taaitk. 
The  8d  Native  Infantry,  perh^>s  e^ 
to  clear  their  character  from  impc> 
tion,  though  more  probably  to  g^* 
the  train  into  their  hands,  volmiteef- 
ed.  No  time  was  to  be  loet ;  and  un- 
der, pretence  of  restored  confideocc, 
they  were  allowed  to  escort  k 
Thus  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mort- 
ing  the  train  began  its  long  and  peril- 
ous march.  The  river  had  risen,  dzni 
was  still  rising,  and  every  hour  wi* 
precious.  Every  precaution  had  beea 
taken;  the  water  above  had  he^ 
dammed  up  or  drained  ofi^  in  scgk 
measure  to  lessen  the  strain  oo  ibi 
bridge,  which  had  also  he&a  strengtli- 
ened  by  additional  hawsers^  Tbac 
were  Lieutenant    GrifiSithB  aod  Mr 


•  On  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  on  the  8th  of  June,  were  seen  several  tioop^n 
ai^ned  with  lances,  which  led  to  the  Buspicion  that  deserters  from  the  4tfa  w 
already  found  their  way  to  the  imperial  standard. 
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Elickett3,  the  Deputy. Commissioner 
)f  Loodiana  (who  had  collected  800 
M>olies  to  help),  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  watching  and  expediting  the 
progress  of  the  train,  which  crossed 
>ver  slowly  but  safely;  and  in  less 
;haQ  two  hoars  after,  the  bridge  had 
jone  !  No  sooner  was  the  train  fairly 
added  on  t^e  opposite  bank,  than 
he  3rd  Native  Infantry  were  quietly 
md  politely  relieved  of  their  charge, 
vhich  was  at  oncfe  made  over  to  some 
>f  the  9th  Irregulars,  quartered  at 
-.oodiana,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
>€longing  to  the  Nabba  Rjyah ;  and 
inder  their  united  escort  it  proceeded 
>nwards.  Thus  providentially  was 
he  train  preserved  from  a  twofold 
langer,  the  rising  river  and  a  rebel 
escort  Had  the  bridge  broken  be- 
bre  the  train  crossed,  days,  and  per- 
laps  weeks,  would  have  been  lost; 
md  who  can  calculate  the  possible 
jonaequences  of  that  delay  ?  Had  the 
Jrd  Native  Infantry  refused  to  let  it 
jross — and  it  was  wholly  in  their 
>ower — the  danger  might  have  been 
itill  greater.  But  thanks  to  a  dis- 
>osing  Providence,  the  bridge  was 
crossed,  and  the  rebellious  designs  of 
;he  escort  thwarted  !  After  delays 
ind  difficulties  from  unmanageable 
>ullock-drivers  and  heavy  sands,  the 
rain  entered  Loodiana  at  ten  oViock 
hat  night,  having  taken  nearly 
wenty  hours  to  accomplish  a  dis- 
Ance  of  seven  miles.  Here  another 
ianger  threatened,  and  was  averted. 
1  violent  dust-storm,  followed  by 
orrents  of  rain,  came  on :  yet  not  a 
rrain  of  powder  was  iniured,  though 
.he  whole  camp  was  levelled  with 
he  ground.  The  road  was  now  clear, 
md  comparatively  easy,  and  the  train 
mtered  tlmballa  on  the  28th  May. 

The  importance  of  Umballa  as  a 
(tation  had  now  increased  tenfold. 
[>ying  about  midway  between  Delhi 
ind  Lahore,  it  would  have  been  the 
irst  barrier  to  the  stream  of  mutiny 
lad  it  flowed  upwards,  and  was  to 
)e  now  the  rendezvous  for  the  army 
o  be  collected  for  the  recovery  of 
*  the  bloody  city." 

Li  order  to  understand  better  the 
lubsequent  operations,  of  which  Um- 
>alla  was  now  to  be  the  centre,  the 
■eader  must  be  content  to  make  one 
nore  digression,  and  pass  for  a  while 
:rom  the  dust-laden,  furnace-heated 


plains  to  the  «lear  oool  air  of  the 
Himalayas. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  May  IStii, 
General  Anson,  at^last  believing  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  dreadful 
reports  from  below,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sepoy  army  were  in 
open  revolt,  hastened  down  to  Um- 
balla, to  join  the  force  he  had  ordered 
to  be  concentrated  there. 

His  sudden  departure  from  Simla, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  European 
troops  from  the  hill  stations,  natu- 
rally filled  with  anxiety  the  minds  of 
the  many  ladies  who,  with  their  fami- 
lies, had  collected  here  for  the  ap- 
proaching hot  weather,  and  who  had 
been  already  appalled  at  the  reported 
atrocities  perpetrated  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi :  they  could  but  regard  the  un- 
protected defenceless  state  in  which 
they  were  now  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Jmdmashee  of  a  most 
ill-regulated  Bazar,  with  feelings  of 
harrowing  alarm.  The  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  F.  O.  Mayne,  represented  thia 
to  General  Anson,  as  he  was  riding 
out  of  Simla,  entreating  that  a  small 
force,  if  only  one  com  pan  v  of  Euro- 
peans, might  be  sent  up  there  to  in- 
sure quiet  and  restore  confidence; 
but  the  Commander-in-Chief  novy 
declared  he  could  not  spare  a  man. 
"  What,  then,"  said  Mr.  Mayne,  "are 
the  ladies  to  do?"  "  They  must  do  the 
best  they  can,"  was  the  inconsiderate 
reply.  All  eyes  were  then  turned  to 
General  Penny,  as  the  senior  officer  at 
Simla,  and  a  gathering  at  once  took 
place  at  his  house,  with  a  view  of 
taking  some  steps  for  defending  the 
place  against  attack.  "While  they 
were  assembled,  the  Superintendent 
of  Hill  States,  Lord  W.  Hay,  entered, 
and  directed  their  thoughts  of  danger 
from  the  bazar  vagabonds  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Goorkhas,  quartered  at  Ju- 
togh,  some  three  or  four  miles  off. 
This  announcement  threw  a  blank 
over  the  faces  of  all  present:  their 
only  hope  had  been  in  the  few  Goor- 
khas who  might  remain,  and  those 
were  now  said  to  be  the  source  of 
their  greatest  danger.  From  this  mo- 
ment all  was  confusion  and  disorder ; 
in  vain  did  General  Penny  endea- 
vour to  organize  some  system.  Inde- 
pendent, and  often  counter-arrange- 
ments, met  him  at  every  step. 

To  trace  in  their  order  the  ezploita. 
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of  that  Friday  and  Satarday,  or  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  amid  a  thousand 
conflicting  statements,  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible ;  'and  as  being  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  subsequent 
events,  we  do  not  make  the  attempt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  it  all  resulted  in,  if 
not  *^a  causeless  panic,"  at  least  a 
^*  shameless  flight." 

The  Goorkhas  were  subsequently 
brought  to  reason,  their  demands 
being  acceded  to,  and  their  guards 
replaced ;  and  on  receipt  of  the 
second  order,  under  a  "  general  am- 
nesty" granted  by  the  Oommander- 
in-Ohief,  they  marched  to  Umballa. 

To  resume  the  narrative  of  events. 
Umballa  was  now  fast  flUing,  the 
three  European  corps  had  arrived, 
each  mustering  about  800  strong ; 
but  there  was  no  accommodation 
for  them ;  there  were  not  tents 
enough  to  cover  one-half;  the  men 
were  huddled  together,  as  many  as 
oonld  be  under  canvass,  and  the  rest 
doubled  up  in  the  9th  Lancers^  bar- 
racks. How  to  push  them  on  to 
D^i  was  the  next  difficulty.  The 
commissariat  arrangements  at  Um- 
balla, although  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  station  itself,  were 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  demands 
of  such  a  force  thrown  suddenly 
upon  them.  That  department  had 
neither   the   carriage,    camels,    ele- 

1>hanta,  or  carts,  now  required.  Oo- 
onel  W.  B.  Thompson,  one  of  the 


most  experienced  and  effec^re  oi- 
cers  of  the  department,  frankly  &Tot. 
ed  his  inabilitv  to  meet  the  deaiJs. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  tbrr 
up  his  appointment  rather  thas  i, 
tempt  it :  he  would  sacrifice  hu&ft^ 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  annj.  L 
this  perplexity,  the  Commander^ 
Chief  found,  as  Lord  Hardingb*  hi 
done  before  him,  that  the  ixmc^ 
sariat  department  was  not  meam  ir 
such  emergencies  ;  and,  like  ht. 
Hardinge,  he  turned  to  the  d^il  i^ 
thorities  of  the  district,  and  his  ol 
was  as  promptly  responded  ta  A: 
indent  was  sent  in  for  700  casei. 
2000  doolie-bearers,  and  200  eau.^ 
and  in  less  than  a  week  ICr.  Fofsyt. 
the  Deputy^Oonmiissioner,  had  oot 
lected  about  2000  camels,  as  mssr 
bearers,  and  600  'carts,  heddes  t^ 
elephants,  camels,  and  carts  tk 
flowed  in,  in  streams,  fi-om  the  P^:- 
tiala  B^jah.  Provisions,  too,  wi^ 
collected  in  similar  abundance,  viL 
the  assurance  that  as  much  mon  s 
might  be  required  was  procanlk 
Thus  the  wants  of  the  troops  vtn 
met ;  and  after  a  delay  of  some  ts 
days,  against  which  the  Chief  C<c- 
missioner,  in  his  eagerness  for  tb: 
recovery  of  Delhi,  was  consUiu^ 
and  urgently  remonstrating— a  ^ 
lay  which  was  deplorable,  not  <xlj 
as  giving  confidence  to  the  R>bd% 
and  affording  time  for  them  to  ts- 
ganise  a  resistance,  but  even  moif 
so  as  affecting  the  health  of  mtfij 


*  Lord  Hardinge  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Oommittee  of  t^ 
House  of  Commons, 'on  the  8th  March,  1853.    Question  2029  : — 

'*  When  the  army  entered  the  field,  and  had  to  move  suddenly  from  UmbeHi  t^ 
the  Sutlej,  of  course  we  were  not  so  prepared  as  we  should  have  been  if  we  k*^ 
expected  war  a  month  beforehand.    When  I  arrived  at  Umballa,  haviDg  coofi»re4 
with  Lord  Gougb,  I  called  for  the  Ck>mmi8sary-General ;  and  he  told  me  that,  a^ 
cording  to  the  usual  preparations  for  the  army,  it  would  take  a  month  or  six  vech 
before  the  cattle  necessary  for  carrying  the  supplies  about  150  miles,  to  FeroiepoR. 
could  be  produced.    I  informed  him  that  they  miut  be  ready  in  six  days ;  asd  I 
sent  for  Major  Broadfoot^  who  had  served  in  the  commissariat  department  v^> 
was  an  officer  of  very  great  merit  and  ability,  and  who  was  the  GoTemor^TtM- 
ral's  i>olitical  agent  for  the  frontier,  and  told  him  the  difficulty  we  were  in ;  an^ 
that,  if  we  had  notT  cattle  to  carry  provisions  forward,  we  must  call  upon  tb 
native  powers,  who  were,  under  treaty,  bound  to  deposit  them  where  we  rcqmr&^ 
them,  at  such  places  and  on  such  routes  as  the  Commander*in-Chief  might  appcist. 
Major  Broadfoot,  having  received  the  routes  from  the  QuartermasterOreDenl.  us 
up  the  whole  night,  and  the  next  roomine  orders  were  despatohed  to  the  Mii 
oi  the  Sikh  protected  states  to  furnish  provisions  at  the  haltine-places  foramtitJt 
of  six  or  seven  days,  from  Umballa  to  the  Sutlej ;  and  under  these  arrangemeatr, 
rapidly  made,  the  army  never  suffered  from  want  of^rovisioni^  thou^  tacy  w 
have  suffered  sometimes  from  want  of  time  to  cook  them.    This  servioe  wst  i^ 

•  oomplished  by  tlie  activity,  the  energy,  and  practical  knowled^  of  tkat  nwit 

■  able  man.  Major  Broadfoot" 
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)f  those  brave  soldiers  on  whom,  for 
he  time,  omr  empire  and  onr  very 
Ives  depended,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
)f  fatal  disease  nnder  those  old  tents 
)r  overcrowded  barracks  at  UmbaUa, 
)eneath  the  scorching  sans  of  the 
(ummer  solstioe^at  length  the  whole 
>f  the  force  was  £urly  under  weigh 
)y  the  25th  May. 

Small  detachments  had  been  already 
)Tished  on  as  carriage  was  procured ; 
n  advance  a  squadron  of  her  M^es^^s 
^h  Lancers,  four  companies  of  1st  Fu- 
iliers,  and  two  horse-artillery  guns  to 
K5cupy  Kumal.  When  a  further  de- 
achment  arrived,  this  body  proceeded 
o  Paneepnt,  which  had  been  hitherto 
leld  by  tiie  Jheend  Rigah ;  and  being 
ubsequently  strengthened  by  two 
nore  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
he  remainder  of  the  Ist  Fusiliers, 
ind  four  more  guns,  they  pushed  on 
o  Rhye,  to  hold  that  advanced  post 
vithin  twenty  miles  of  Delhi  itself; 
he  last  detachment  marched  out  on 
he  25th  May,  and  with  it  the  Gom- 
nander-in-Ohief. 

The  whole  force  thus  poured  out 
rom  Umballa  consisted  of  her  Ma- 
esty's  9tli  Lancers,  under  Colonel 
iope  Grant ;  1st  Fusiliers,  under  Ma- 
or  Jacob ;  2d  Fusiliers,  under  Colonel 
Showers  (four  companies  of  the  2d 
j^siliers  remaining  behind  to  guard 
Jmbidla,  under  command  of  Cap- 
ain  Harris)  ;  Captain  Turner's  troop 
rf  horse-artillery ;  Captain  Money's 
roop,  with  the  9*  pounders  from  the 
lative  battery,  whidi  had  been  order- 
ed in  from  Noorpoor  instead  of  his 
»wn  6-pounder ;  one  squadron  of  4th 
^&ixve  Gavaliy  (Lancers),  under  Col- 
>nel  Clayton;  and  the  60th  Native 
jifantry,  under  Colonel  T.  Seaton. 

On  the  28th  May  the  siege-train 
»ime  in  from  Phillour,  and  the 
^usseeree  Goorkha  Battalion  from 
Futogh — a  coincidence  for  a  time 
raught  with  great  danger.  On  the 
ifbemoon  of  the  2701,  an  advance- 
)arty  of  the  Goorkhas  Drought  on  the 
}amp  colours,  and  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  6amping-ground,  when  some 
Jepoys  of  tiie  5th  Native  Lifantry 
bund  their  way  out  and  began  to 
amper  with  them.  It  was  suggested 
o  the  Goorkhas  that  their  ndm 
credit)  was  already  gone,  and  that 
hey  w^uld  ever  be  regarded  with 
uspicion;  that  a  more  favourable 
>pportuTuty  for  an  effective  rise  could 


not  be.  The  siege-train  was  coming 
in  next  day ;  the  European  troops 
had  nearly  all  gone  on  towards  Delhi; 
the  force  that  remained  were  a  mere 
handful ;  the  5th  were  still  armed ; 
and  if  the  Goorkhas  would  join,  they 
would  rise,  seize  the  train,  and  carry 
it  off  to  the  King  of  Delhi.  The 
man  to  whom  the  offer  was  made 
was  a  faithful  little  Goorkha,  and  a 

Erudent  one ;  he  at  once  replied  that 
e  could  say  nothing  for  his  comrades, 
but  the  men  of  the  6th  had  better 
come  over  to  the  camp  when  the 
regiment  marched  in  in  the  morning, 
and  sound  them.  He  himself  went  to 
M^or  Bagot^  directly  on  that  officer's 
arrival  at  tne  camping-ground,  and 
reported  what  had  passed.  Major 
Bagot  called  up  all  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  the  native  officers,  told 
them  the  whole  occurrence,  and  said 
he  relied  on  their  honour  to  stand  by 
him  and  Government,  and  to  bring 
up  any  of  the  5th  Native  Infantry 
who  might  come  and  endeavour  to: 
incite  them  to  mutiny.  Several  men 
from  the  5th  soon  came  straggling  in- 
to the  camp  as  the  morning  passed  on, 
yet  not  one  was  seized  or  brought  up. 
At  length  Major  Bagot  called  up  the 
native  officers,  and  asked  them  what 
was  passing;  they  admitted  that  the 
Sepoys  were  using  every  argument  to 
incite  the  Goorkhas  to  join  in  mutiny, 
but  as  no  plan  or  time  for  rising  had 
been  suggested,  there  wi\s  nothing  on 
which  to  base  a  charge. 

The  first  repnort,  however,  commu- 
nicated by  M%|or  Bagot  to  the  Um- 
balla authorities  showed  the  danger 
that  threatened;  and  that  afternoon 
the  5th  Native  Infantry  were  quietly 
disarmed.  The  Goorkhas  were  sent 
down  into  the  Saharunpore  district; 
the  siege-train  arrived,  and  passed  on 
towards  Delhi  in  sarety ;  and  thus 
the  doud  which  had  for  some  hours 
hung  over  Umballa  was  dispersed. 

The  very  next  day  brought  in 
tidings  that  the  camp  had  only  reach- 
ed Eumal,  when  General  Anson  was 
attacked  by  cholera.  He  died  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  and  was  buried 
the  following  day. 

Alas  I  how  many  "a  soldier  good," 
in  the  brave  little  band  that  hastened 
along  that  road  panting  for  glory 
and  revenge,  was  soon  to  follow  him 

<*  To  tbst  dMrk  inn,  the  Gs^vsr 
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It  was  a  checkered  prospect  on 
which  the  month  of  June  opened  in 
the  Panjab. 

At  Lahore  little  had  occurred  since 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May.  The 
fort  was  safe,  and  strongly  garrisoned 
by  Europeans ;  and  the  cantonments 
of  Mean  Meer  retained  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  quiet,  yet  guardedness. 

One  only  change  had  taken  place  : 
the  Si klv  Sepoys  of  the  three  Native 
Infantry  corps,  hurt  at  being  in- 
volved in  the  common  disgrace  with 
their  Poorbeah  comrades,  had  re- 
spectfully remonstrated  ;  and  Briga- 
dier Corbett,  rejoicing  to  be  able  to 
show  his  confidence  in  their  unshaken 
loyalty,  drafted  them  out  of  their 
several  regiments,  formed  them  into 
a  separate  body,  and  restored  them 
their  arms.  Cheering  was  it  to  mark 
the  happy  look  and  buoyant  step 
with  which  these  men,  fretting  as 
tiiey  had  done,  with  downcast  air,  at 
the  implied  suspicion,  now  accepted 
these  proo&  of  restored  confidence, 
and  with  ready  zeal  relieved  the 
Europeans  of  some  of  their  heavy 
and  almost  incessant  guards.  This, 
too,  was  followed  by  another  import- 
ant step.  To  show  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  this  class,  an  order  was 
issued  that  all  Sikhs  belonging  to 
regiments  quartered  south  of  Um- 
balla,  who  were  on  leave  north  of 
the  Sutlej,  should  present  themselves 
at  Lahore  ;  here  they  soon  congre- 
gated, and  at  once  became  the  nuclei 
of  new  regiments.  One  cause  of 
anxiety  certainly  remained :  the  8th 
Cavidry,  though  disarmed,  were  still 
mounted,  and  as  such  were  a  formi- 
dable body.  The  means,  however, 
were  now  dose  at  hand  for  giving 
this  finishing-stroke  to  the  bold  mea- 
sure of  May  the  18th ;  for,  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Movable  Column, 
which  was  abeady  within  three 
marches,  and  was  being  hurried  in, 
this  cause  of  anxiety  would  be  at 
once  removed. 


The  station  of  Sealkote  renasttf 
quiet,  and  no  signs  of  disaffedos 
appeared,  althoag^h  the  wbok  of  ik 
European  force  had  been  now  ysvi- 
drawn.  When  the  order  came  for  btr 
Majesty's  52d  Light  Infantry  and  it 
Artillery  to  ^oin  the  Movable  0- 
umn,  Brigadier  Brind  had  on  L 
own  responsibilitj  held  back  gl^ 
hundred  men  of  the  62d,  aiul  m 
guns  for  the  safety  of  the  ^tadr*. 
where  the  46th  Native  ImaQdrr  ul 
a  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry  etiD  !tr 
mained ;  but  a  subsequent  ori^ 
came  for  them,  and  this  little  fi%^ 
was  most  reluctantly  sent  off  bjt^ 
Brigadier,  under  Colonei  Denoii  : 
the  62d,  to  overtake  tibe  Cohmi 
Lahore.  The  Sepoys,  howeva-,tbo^: 
now  without  any  Eoropean  cbed 
continued  very  orderiy.  At  Jbek_ 
the  14th  Native  Infantry  renuk^. 
sullenly  quiet. 

M  Kawul  Pindee  some  fean  v«» 
entertained  for  the  peace  of  the  s:- 
jacent  frontier,  and  suspicions  d  6: 
58th  Native  Infantry,  which  iDUM% 
grew  into  a  panic  on  the  4th  of  t-. 
month,  but  in  a  few  hours  sobsiici 
into  the  former  state  of  order  il 
security. 

Along  the  frontier  beyond.  Id  uS 
Eusofzai  district  and  Swat  Valley. 
an  attempt  was  made  now  and  wis. 
by  some  fanatic  Monlvie  to  create  i 
disturbance;  but  Vaughan's  palic 
and  trusty  Punjabees  (6th  Pqc  *!; 
Infantry)  and  NichoIson^s  Police  £&! 
Civil.  Sowars  were  at  bandf  ui 
promptly  put  down  any  such  ebsIS- 
tions  of  feeling. 

To  the  westward  all  was  v  vo 
quiet.  The  Gogaira  country  bad  JB>t 
had  a  narrow  escape.  A  nidden  i!- 
tempt  had  been  made  a  few  dajs  be- 
fore, by  the  prisoners  of  the  jail,  t- 
break  out  and  raise  the  neigboona 
Goojurs ; .  but  the  guard  of  i«^ 
MookJiees*  were  too  stanch,  va 
(though  only  sixteen  in  noniber)  i^ 
strong  also,  and  Captain  £lphios6)Q& 


*  A  word  about  these  Kutdr  Mookheea,  The  name  literally  meana  "^^ 
faced."  It  WAS  an  old  Sikh  regiment,  kept  on  by  us  after  annexation,  aad  tni»> 
formed  into  a  local  police  corps.  The  headquarters  were  at  Monltan,  mkJ  »  «^ 
tachment  on  duty  at  Gogaira. 
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the  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  his 
issistant,  Mr.  Berkeley,  too  vigorons 
md  energetic;  so  the  oonviots  paid 
iearly  for  their  rashness  :  some  fifty 
wrere  shot  down  in  their  attempt  to 
^t  over  the  walls,  and  only  eighteen 
iontrived  to  escape.  There  can  be 
ittle  doubt,  however,  that  a  oonple 
)f  hundred  of  these  desperate  con- 
ncts,  had  they  once  got  the  mastery 
md  escaped,  would  have  thrown  the 
.vhole  district  into  commotion,  ripe 
IS  it  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  for 
*ebeUion;  and  troops  could  have 
>een  ill-spared  at  that  time  to  settle 
I  riotous  rabble,  when  so  many  Se- 
)oys  in  the  surrounding  stations, 
itill  armed  though  suspected,  had  to 
)e  cared  for  and  looked  after. 

At  Moultan  all  was  quiet  also ;  but 
t  was  felt  that  the  security  they  en- 
oyed  was  only  due  to  the  proo&  al- 
ready given  that  the  Sepoys  were 
lot  trusted.  Major  Hamilton's  plans 
it  the  first,  of  bringing  aU  the  trea- 
lure  into  the  old  fort,  and  strengthen- 
ng  it  by  throwing  in  the  European 
Sattery,  and  concentrating  theflthe 
Police  (horse  and  foot),  had  Wred 
;he  disaffected  among  the  Sepoys, 
md  given  confidence  to  the  residents. 
The  1st  Irregular  Cavalry  too  (whil- 
)m  Skinner's  horse),  under  Captain 
Crawford  Chamberlain,  were  looked 
m  with  great  faith  as  a  check  on  the 
wo  Sepoy  corps — a  faith  which  was 
labsequently  proved  to  be  well  placed. 

Ferozepore  remained  quiet  of  ne- 
jessity.  The  rebels  of  the  4:5flh  and 
)7th  had  escaped  or  been  disbanded, 
md  the  10th  Cavalry,  though  not 
nuch  relied  on,  were  not  yet  strongly 
?uspected.  The  fort  was  safe,  and  her 
!d;ajesty's  61st  on  the  alert.  Still, 
lowever,  seditious  papers  were  cir- 
5ulated,  and  treason  was  preached  in 
:he  Bazar  with  impunity. 

At  Umritsur  a  very  desperate  con- 
spiracy, entirely  Mohammedan,  in- 
volving even  officials  in  the  local 
3ourt  and  a  Jemadar  of  his  own  Sow- 
irs,  was  detected  by  Mr.  F.  Cooper, 
the  Deputy-Commissioner,  who  was 
bimself  to  have  been  the  first  victim ; 
ind  nothing  but  its  timely  discovery 
prevented  its  proving  fatal  to  nearly 
ill  the  residents  of  the  station,  and 
disastrous  to  the  whole  country. 

But  from  the  Hurrianah  district 


tidings  had  come  in  of  an  appalling 
nature,  and  each  day  was  now  bring- 
ing its  sad  confirmation  of  the  har- 
rowing tale— that  every  Christian  in 
Hansi  and  Hissar  had  been  massa- 
cred. This  proved  not  to  be  literally 
true,  for  some  few  did  escape;  but 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  of  every  age  and 
sex,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
that  district,  were  scarcely  less  awful 
than  those  which  Delhi  itself  had 
yitne^ed  a  fortnight  before.  Some 
Sowars  sent  in  by  the  Nawab  of 
Dadree,  at  Mr.  Wedderbum's  request, 
first  showed  signs  of  treachery.  The 
Eed  (May  the  25th)  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  over  without  any  Mahomme- 
dan  demonstration  and  uproar:  but 
on  the  29th  they  threw  off  all  re- 
straint Carrying  with  them  the  Ah 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  opened  the 
jail,  released  the  prisoners,  attacked 
the  civilians  in  their  very  kutcheries, 
where,  the  Chuprassees  and  the  Se- 
poys of  the  Hurrianah  Light  Infantry 
proving  faithless,  they  fell  easy  victims. 
The  rebellion  at  once  spread  through 
the  whole  district ;  a  few  hours  saw 
Hansi,  Hissar,  and  Sirsee, '  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  popula- 
tion around  rose  and  equalled  them 
in  cold-blooded  atrocities,  the  very 
Goojurs  of  the  neighbouring  district 
hunting  down,  and  most  barbarously 
ill-treating  all  who  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  treacherous  Sowars 
and  Sepoys.  The  Nawabs  of  Dadree 
and  Kunneea  were  believed  to  be 
deeply  implicated.  The  Bikaneer 
Rajah  stood  forth  nobly,  and  shel- 
tered all  who  could  escape  into  his 
territory,  and  by  him  many  lives 
were  saved.  To  punish  these  rebels, 
and  the  still  more  inhuman  Banghur 
population.  General  Van  Courtland, 
of  Sikh  repute,  who  had  been  in  civil 
employ  ever  since  the  annexation, 
and  was  at  the  time  at  Ferozepore, 
was  called  on  to  raise  a  force. 
Eeadily  did  he  desert  the  pen  and 
the  office-desk  to  resume  the  sword 
and  saddle.  His  name  acted  like  a 
charm.  Many  an  old  Sikh,  who  Lad 
laid  aside  the  sword  for  the  plough- 
share, now  sprang  forward  at  the 
call.  And  he  who  had  held  high 
command  in  the  days  of  Runjeet 
Singh  found  Sikhs  again  rallying  to 
his  standard,  and  was  soon  surround- 
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ed  by  a  body  of  old  trained  soldiers* 
The  Bikaneer  Rajab  sent  at  onoe  fi^e 
hnndred  men,  and  the  Nawab  of 
Bhawnldore  was  called  on  for  a 
similar  force  -which  he  reluctantly 
and  tardily  supplied.  General  Van 
Ooortland  was  soon  in  the  field  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  reconqner  and 
hold  that  district. 

And  where  was  the  Movable  Col- 
umn? In  its  now  reduced  propor- 
tions it  entered  Lahore  on  the  mom-^ 
ing  of  the  8d  of  June,  consisting 
of  her  J^iyesty^s  52d  Light  Infantry, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  Mcgor 
Dawes'  troop  of  Horse  Artillery, 
Captain  Bourchier's  light-field  bat- 
tery, Major  EnatchbuU's  native  bat- 
terv,  a  wing  of  the  9th  Light  Cavalry 
unaer  Major  Baker,  the  16tii  Irregu- 
lar Cavalry  under  Major  Davidson, 
a  wing  of  the  17th  Irregular  Cavalry 
under  Captain  Hockin,  and  the  35th 
Light  Infantiy  under  Colonel  Young- 
husband* 

It  found  temporary  accommodation 
in  the  old  disused  lines  which,  in  the 
days  of  ^Hhe  Regency,"  had  held  the 
Army  of  y)ccupation.  The  arrival 
of  the  Column  from  above,  and  the . 
2d  Punjab  Cavalry  under  Captain 
Nicholson  from  Eohat,  furnished  the 
means  of  completely  disabling  the 
disaffected  troopers  of  the  8th  Cav- 
alry, which  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  By  a  slight  change 
in  the  usual  marching  order  of  the 
Column,  as  they  entered  Lahore,  her 
Maiesty's  52d  were  placed  in  front, 
and  it  had  been  privately  communi- 
cated to  the  officer  commanding,  that, 
while  the  left  wing  and  the  rest  of 
the  Column  halted  at  Annarkullee, 
the  right  wing  was  to  march  on  to 
Mean  Meer,  and  take  up  ^und  at 
the  central  picket.  It  arrived  in  the 
dim  twilight,  and  drew  up  alongside 
the  picket,  which  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  her  Majesty's  81st  Foot, 
and  four  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery, 
and  Nicholson's  Irregular  Cavalry. 
The  8th  were  then  ordered  to  deliver 
up  their  horses.  Overawed  by  the 
preseyce  of  so  large  a  European  force 
close  by,  and  l£e  unsympathising 
Punjabees  at  their  side,  they  sullenly 


obeyed.  Many  of  the  tatxjpers  naa- 
donsly  let  loose  tlieir  horns,  wbid. 
freed  from  all  restraint,  boxe  dov^ 
on  those  of  the  IrregnlAzai  eaosBt 
great  confusion  and  some  iojaj 
among  the  Irregolar  Sowais:  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  faimaelf  fvas  lamed  % 
a  severe  Idcdc  in  the  meUe.  The  fes. 
however,  was  achie'ved,  and  the  ae- 
ourity  of  Lahore  greatly  increased. 

The  Column  h^ted  far  a  we^  ai 
during  that  time  vras  ealled  on  to 
witness,  and  take  part  in  for  the  fis 
time,  a  public  ezecation,  which  ix 
many  weeks  after  was  to  be  a  i^ 
fully  familiar  scene.  Two  Sepoji  c^ 
the  85th  Light  Infantry  ^rere  chai^ 
with  using  seditious  language,  SLd 
an  endeavour  to  instigate  their  oos- 
rades  to  open  mutiny.  They  wa? 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  Uowc 
away  from  guns:  the  three  nad^ 
officers  who  reported  their  oondnct 
and  bore  witness  against  them,  wo^ 
deservedly  rewarded.  The  execatioG 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  ibe 
presence  of  the  whole  Colcunn.  It 
Its  ^Se)  Brigadier-G^eral  Chambs- 
lainVdressed  the  85th  Light  Infantrr. 
in  his  own  manly  style,  to  the  foUow- 
ing  effect:— 

"  Native  officers  and  soldiers  of  |l« 
85th  Light  Infantry — ^Yoa  have  just  se^ 
two  men  of  yoxa  regiment  blown  frns 
guiis.    This  Ib  the  punishment  I  inii 
inflict  on  all  traitors  and  mutineers,  ■£<! 
your  consciences  will  tell  you  what  pns- 
ishment    thej^  may   expect    hereafter. 
Those  men  have  been  blovm  from  a  gun 
and  not  hung,  because  they  were  Brah- 
mins^ and  I  wished  to  aave  them  finoa 
the  pollution  of  the  hangman's  (sw«ep- 
er's)  touch,  and  thus  prove  to  yon  tiat 
the  British  Government  does  not  wi^ 
to  injure  your  caste  and  religion.    I  caD 
upon  you  to  remember  that  each  one  of 
yon  has  sworn  to  be  obedient  and  frith- 
ful  to  yoor  salt     Fulfil  tlua  sacred  oath, 
and  not  a  hair  of  your  head  sh^  be  hoii 
God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to  take 
the  life  of  another  soldier,  but,  Uke  yoo. 
1  have  sworn  to  be  faithful,  and  do  raj 
duty ;  and  1  will  fulfil  my  tow  by  blov- 
ing away  every  man  guilty  of  acditioa 
and  mutiny,as  I  have  done  to-day.  listsi 
to  no  evil  counsel,  but  do  your  duty  ta 
good  soldiers.     You  all  know  fuU  vcU 


*  Many  of  the  fine  old  fellows  knew  perfectly  the  European  drill,  but  only  th# 
French  words  of  command,  which  told  of  the  days  when  Rnnjeet  had  his  forea 
trained  by  such  men  as  Ventura^  and  AUard,  and  Avitabile. 
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hat  the  reports  about  the  cartridges  are 
left,  propagated  by  traitors,  whose  only 
lesire  is  to  rob  and  murder.  These 
coundrel^  who  profess  to  fiod  cow^s 
,nd  pig*s  lat  in  the  cartridges,  no  longer 
hink  them  forbidden  when  they  break 
Dto  mutiny,  and  shoot  down  women 
.nd  children.  Subahdar  Gyadeen  Pat- 
ick,  Subahdar  Roostum  Sineb,  and 
lavildar  Gunga  Deen  Chow  by,  you 
lave  done  well.  I  will  bring  your  eon- 
iuct  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
ral  of  India,  who  will  reward  your  loy- 
Jty.  Private  Ramphul  Sookul,you  heard 
he  mutinous  and  seditious  language 
ehich  was  spoken  by^  the  two  Sepoys, 
.nd  on  the  court-mariial  you  would  not 
;ive  evidenca  You  are  false  to  your 
alt,  and  shall  be  punished.'* 

The  following  morning  the  Oolamn 
ras  again  on  the  move,  for  tidings 
>f  80  disastroos  a  natnre  had  arriv^ 
rom  Jallandbor  that  it  was  deemed 
lecessary  that  this  force  shoold 
lasten  on  to  Umritsar  at  least,  lest 
hat  station  and  city,  emboldened  by 
he  nnhappy  saccess  of  the  matineers 
)f  Jollondbar  and  Loodiana,  shoold 
ittenipt  to  follow  their  ezampWor 
est  some  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
hen  believed  to  be  still  north  of  the 
Jutlej,  shonld  pnsh  upwards  towards 
losheyarpore,  Kangra,  and  even 
^ealkote,  and  attempt  to  raise  the 
egitnents  quartered  tnere. 

The  writer  offers  no  apology  for 
giving  an  account  of  the  Jnllnndhnr 
mtbreak  at  so  great  length :  it 
nay  fairly  be  regarded  as  tne  event 
)f  the  Punjab  during  the  month  of 
Fnne,  and  demands  a  prominent  place 
lecordingly. 

The  precautionary  measures  already 
nentioned  as  being  adopted  at  this 
itation  on  the  12th  and  18th  of  May,* 
ufficed  for  the  security  of  the  can- 
onment  and  the  peace  of  the  adjoin- 
ng  town,  and  all  rerodned  quiet 
luring  the  rest  of  the  month.  There 
vere,  indeed,  occasional  alarms  and 
nisgivings  in  the  town,  the  minds  of 
he  populace  being  swayed  to  and  fro 


by  each  rumour  that  reached  them ; 
but  the  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  the  civU  authorities,  so  nobly 
seconded  by  the  Kuppoorthulla  Rigah, 
soon  restored  confidence.  Of  this 
Sikh  chieftain  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  ^^His  conduct 
throughout,"  says  Captain  Farring- 
ton,  ^^has  been  excellent:  he  has 
shown  himself  ftilly  worthy  of  the 
confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in 
him.  The  promptness  with  which 
he  took  so  decided  a  part  in  aid  of 
good  order,  had  a  gooa  effect  in  the 
district.  From  the  moment  I  called 
on  him  to  aid,  he  came  forward,  and 
with  his  officials  entered  into  the 
cause  of  Government  most  heartily. 
He  and  his  brother,  both  at  much 
personal  inconvenience,  remained 
here  from  the  first,  for  several 
months."  To  their '  personal  influ- 
ence and  persnasioDS,  allaying  any 
symptoms  of  alarm  or  disturbance 
directly  they  manifested  themselves, 
thp  peace  of  the  town  and  district  is 
greatly  due. 

In  cantonments,  however,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  by  no  means  so  sa- 
tisfactory. There  was  a  semblance  of 
quiet,  and  no  open  defiance  of  order; 
yet  there  evidently  prevailed  a  suUen 
and  sometimes  scarcely  passive  spirit 
of  disaffection  among  the  native 
troopB.t  They  complained  that  the 
precautions  implied  a  feeling  <^  dis- 
trust, and  with  an  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence protested  agaiJist  any  sus- 
picions being  entertained  of  their 
stanchnees.  With  much  tact,  Col- 
onel Hartley,  temporarily  command- 
ing the  brigade,  addressed  the  re^- 
ments  on  their  respective  parade- 
grounds,  appearing  to  give  them 
credit  for  sincerity,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  them  understand  that 
he  was  pr^ared  for  them,  and  as- 
sured them  that  **so  long  as  they 
remained  quiet,  Bot  a  hair  of  their 
heads  shonld  be  touched."  X  This 
frankness  had  for  a  time  the  desired 


♦  See  Number  for  February,  p.  241. 

f  A  fire  at  Hoshevarpore  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  two  Sepoys  • 
)f  the  6l8t  Native  Infantrv,  who  nad  gone  on  leave  professedly  to  visit  some 
ihrine  in  the  neighbouring  hills.    In  Jullundhur  itself  there  had  been  several  fires, 
rhe  native  tradesmen  and  others  began  to  remove  their  property  out  of  the  Sud- 
ier  Bazar  into  the  city. 

X  Captain  Sibley,  the  Commissariat  officer,  a  very  able  linguist,  acted  as  Colonel  * 
Bartley's  interpreter  on  the  occasion,  and  -ezplained  this  promise  to  the  troops^ 
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effect  :*  events,  however,  in  them- 
selves comparatively  trifling,  soon 
occurred  to  disturb  the  seeming 
quiet. 

The  Civil  Treasure,  amounting  at 
that  time  to  about  60,000  rupees,  was 
kept  at  the  Kutcherry  under  a  guard 
of  Sepoys.  Captain  Farrington,  hav- 
ing obtained  instructions,  applied  for 
its  removal  to  the  quarter-guard  of 
her  Msgesty^s  8th  Eegiment.  This 
application  was  refused,  as  being 
likely  to  wound  needlessly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  native  troops.  As  the 
only  alternative,  Captain  Farrington 
placed  a  body  of  the  l^jah^s  men 
over  the  treawre. 

Subsequently  an  order  came  from 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  ur^ng  its  imme- 
diate transfer  to  the  European  guard, 
and  pointing  outrthat  "  its  loss  would 
strengthen  the  enemy,  and  be  really 
discreditable  to  us ;"  which  order 
was  at  once  complied  with.  This 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  May.  On 
the  following  day,  prigadier  John- 
stone, having  arrived  from  Simla, 
took  command. t  His  first  impulse 
was  to  disarm  all  the  native  brigade, 
from  which  he  was  hardly  dxMuaded 
bv  the  representation  that  Colonel 
Hartley  had  pledged  himself  that 
they  should  be  untouched  **  during 
good  conduct,"  and  they  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  to- forfeit  that  pledge  : 
to  break  faith  with  them  would  have 
proved  as  impolitic  as  it  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  governing 
power. 

Having  given  way  on  this  point,  the 
Brigadier  then  could  see  nothing  short 
of  restoring  full  confidence  to  the  na- 
tive corps ;  and  as  a  first  step,  influ- 
enced by  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  native  infantry  regiments,  ordered 
on  the  18th  that  the  civil  treasure, 
which  two  days  before  had  been  re- 
scued from  the  Sepoy  guard,  should  be 
removed  from  the  quarter-guard  of  her 
Majesty's  8th  Foot,  and  given  entirely 
into  the  charge  (half  to  each)  of  the 


native  corps.  Nor  was  eTa  tb 
enough  to  soothe  the  wonsded  k'^ 
ings  of  the  Sepoys.  They  o-.^ 
scarcely  credit  the  reality  of  sod;: 
act,  and  pretended  that  some  Isy^ 
tion  was  being  practised  Dpo&  t-x 
and  that  false  treasure-chegte  bid 
been  substituted  for  the  real  orid, 
and  therefore  insisted  upon  kTiigL 
the  treasure  counted  over  to  tki 
This  was  actually  complied  witi 
General  Reid,  oommanding  the  ?u 
jab  Force,  on  hearing  of  this^ 
step,  sent  a  telegraph  message,  :r 
monstrating  strongly,  and  onkl* 
that  the  treasure  should  be  m^ 
diately  restored  to  the  Enn^ 
guard  ;  but  he  afterwards  conseLV. 
to  cancel  the  order,  on  the  repnje> 
tation  that,  after  what  had  pas^ 
such  a  step  might  hasten  an  c^r.- 
break.  So  the  money  remained  i^: 
them  ;  but  by  the  judicions  am.vr 
ment  of  Captain  Farrington,  ^: 
required  that  all  payments  ^hocli 
be  made  from  this  money,  by  tir 
time  the  outbreak  did  take  pl^. 
the  4mount  in  their  hands  bad  k 
so  much  reduced  that  the  loss  ^ 
tained  was  inconsiderable.^ 

This  difference,  however,  and  otk: 
matters  of  even  less  importanfti: 
themselves,  changed  the  aspect  i^ 
affairs.  Fires  were  revived ;  seesi 
meetings  were  being  held  mghtly. 
spies  reported  that  the  great  bodru' 
the  native  regiments  were  mote- 
and  that  "very  soon  blood  mJ 
flow  ;"  in  fisict,  everything  tended  t 
show  that  the  Sepoys  felt  themsek^ 
to  be  masters,  and,  in  oopsoc' 
strength,  had  only  to  wait  their  on 
time  and  convenience  to  enter  on  tb? 
work  of  carnage  and  plonder.  In  ^ 
prompt  disarming  of  the  troops  lay 
the  only  security  against  lossof  liiV: 
yet  they  were  not  disanned:  '^ 
Brigadier,  at  first  so  eager  for  to 
step,  now  shrank  from  it  In  ^f 
did  the  Punjab  authoritiea  urge  ii- 
The  officers  commanding  the  Mii« 


*  Soon  after  the  Delhi  outbreak,  one  of  the  Native  Infantry  officers  reported  ^j' 
the  Brigadier  that  the  Sepoys  would  mutiny  if  the  cartridges  were  not  d«st^oT^i 
To  remove  all  ground  for  complaint,  all  the  cartridges  suspected  were  dMtnJff • 
before  the  men,  under  instructions  from  the  Umballa  authorities. 

t  Until  the  arrival  of  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Calcutta,  he  had  been  acting  as  G^cf^^ 
of  the  Sirhind  division ;  he  then  resumed  command  of  the  Jnllundhurbrigiiie,*^^ 
Jiavin^  taken  charge,  proceeded  to  Simla. 

X  Not  equal  to  the  arrears  of  pay. 
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infantry  regiments  prevailed,  and  the 
Sepoys  remained  armed. 

Shall  we  altogether  condemn  of- 
ficers who,  having  passed  so  many 
years  among  Sepoys,  and  inheriting 
the  faith  in  their  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection  handed  down  in  their  regi- 
ments from  the  days  of  Lake,  Och* 
terlony,  Hastings,  and  such  generals, 
not  to  speak  of  the  more  recent  tes- 
timony of  men  like  Pollock  and  Nott 
— still  insisted  on  the  unshaken  faith- 
falnees  of  their  men?    The  feeling 
was  natural,  under  ordinary  circnm- 
stances;   but  it  may  b^  a&ed,  was 
there  nothing  ip  the  present  ifttitnde 
of  the  Bengal  army  to  furnish  more 
than  sufficient  reason  for  wavering 
in   such  a  belief— for   fearing  that 
their  own  men,  evidently  disaffected, 
might   be   no    less   mutinous   than 
others.*    Every  day  brought  tidings 
of  defection  in  other  regiments — ^not 
only  at  Meernt  and  Delhi,  but  Hurri- 
anah — ^the   scenes   of  scarcely   less 
atrocious  cold-blooded  murders.    Fe- 
rozepore  too,  close  to  their  own  doors, 
then  Moradabad,  Bareilly,  the  whole 
of  Rohilcund,  and  other  stations,  had 
borne  witness  to  the  general  disaffeo- 
tion  of  native  regiments.    And  when 
80  many  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
false,  who  could  say  that  his  were 
true?     The  officers  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  professing  to  trust  in  their 
men,  and  won  over  the  Brigadier  to 
their  view.    Both  they  and  he  soon 
had  cause  to  lament  such  a  misplaced 
**  confidence.^' 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
Brigadier  Johnstone  had  acted  with 
as  much  decision  and  promptness  as 
the  other  Punjab  Geterals,  Jullund- 


hur  might  have  been  as  Lahore  and 
Peshawor?  Had  he  received  the  re- 
monstrances of  officers  commanding 
the  native  corps  with  the  firmness 
of  Brigadier  Oorbett  at  Lahore,  or 
with  the  .same  disregard  as  General 
Nicholson,  or  had  he  adopted  the 
bold  plan  of  General  Ootton  at  Pesh- 
awur,  who  required  the  ofl^cers  to 
prove  their  faith  in  their  regimenti:, 
whose  stanchness  they  were  so  loud 
in  advocating,  by  sleeping  in  the 
Sepoy  lines,  thus  involving  their  own 
personal  safety  in  the  good  conduct 
of  their  men, — ^may  it  noti  be  said  that 
the  catastrophe  which  at  length  befell 
Jullandhur,  might  in  all  human  pro- 
bability have  been  averted  ? 

Thas  matters  continued,  getting 
from  bad  to  worse :  fires  were  more 
teqnent;  the  bearing  of  the  Sepoys 
more  defiant;  occasionally,  indeed, 
they  gave  up  men  to  the  officers  on 
the  charge  of  using  mutinous  lan- 
guage, but  never  their  own  com* 
rades-t  Major  Lake,  the  Oommis- 
sioner  of  the  Trans-Sntlej  States  (the 
Jullnndhur  Division),  who  had'  been 
absent  in  the  District  at  the  time  of 
the  Meerut  and  Delhi  massacres,  had 
now  returned  to  Jullnndhur.  Hav- 
ing with  his  wonted  energy  and 
promptness  provided  for  the  safety 
of  Kimgra  and  Hosheyarpore,  and  the 
rest  of  his  division,  he  added  the 
weight  of  his  arguments  and  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  disarming  the  native 
regiments.  At  length  the  Brigadier 
consented;  a  regular  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  agreed  upon.  The  ti  ine  was 
most  opportune,  tor  in  addition  to 
the  European  force  in  cantonments, 
consisting  of  the  8th  (King's)  regi- 


*  One  effort  was  made,  apparently  by  a  Sepoy,  to  put  the  authorities  on  their 
^nrd,  by  posting  a  Hindee  letter  on  the  door  of  the  Depdty  Paymaster,  ^lyor 
Hill,  of  which  the  followine  is  a  translation : — 

"Bikharee  Singh,  Subahdar,  son  of  Kabftb  Eas  Chund ;  Xingan  Khan,  Subah- 
dar ;  Muooo  Singh,  Havildar  Major, — regard  these  three  men  as  devisers  of  evil 
counsel.  The  Government  is  unshaken-— but  there  are  not  enough  men — ^rest 
assured  of  thisw"    Ho  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  warning. 

f  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  Drought  up  for  going  into  the  lines  of  the  86th  and 
alarming  the  men  (in  a  similar  way  another  man  had  gone  into  the  61  at  lines);  it 
was  discovered  that  these  men  had  both  been  sent  by  a  Pundit  brother  to  a  msn 
who  read  the  ''Bhagurut''  to  the  men  of  the  6l8t  This  Pundit  was  tried,  and 
aentanoed  to  transportation  for  life,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  Instead  of  being  made  over  to  a  European  guard,  the 
man  was  placed  in  the  quarter-guard  of  the  Cist  Native  Infantry,  with  which 
resiment  he  was  connected  I  What  wonder  t^t  in  the  outbreak  he  was  quickly 
released,  and  escaped  ? 
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ment  and  one  troop  of  Eoropean 
artillery,  with  a  troop  of  native  horse- 
artillery  wiiich  hadjast  arrived  fnim 
Hasheyarpore,  the  4th  Sikhs  under 
Captain  Bothney,  passing  through 
station,  were  halted  there  jo  aid  in 
the  disarming,  while  a  small  body  of 
the  2d  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Nicholson,  were  close  at  hand 
oil  their  way  from  Lahore,  where  the 
whole  of  the  Movable  Column  under 
Brigadier  Chamberlain  had  already 
arrived.  With  such  a  force  in  and 
around  Jnllandhnr,  resistance  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Sepoys. 

Everything  was  thus  settled  for 
the  morning  of  June  6th  (Saturday) ; 
when,  the  afternoon  before,  the  Brig- 
adier again  gave  way,  and  the  only 
course  which  could  have  saved  Jul- 
lundhur  from  bloodshed  was  aban- 
doned. The  4th  Sikhs  marobed  on. 
and  left  Jullundhur  encircled  ana 
enveloped  in  deeper  danger  than 
ever. 

Again  the  disarming  was  decided 
on,  to  take  place  on  the  Sunday 
morning  (June  7th) ;  but  M%jor  Lake, 
the  Commissioner,  suggested  that  so 
unusual  a  parade  might  arouse  sus- 
picion, and  it  was  again  put  off.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  that,  ainid  so 
much  vadliation,  the  secret  should 
not  ooze  out  and  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Sepoys.  It  evidently  had  done 
so,  and  driven  them  to  anticipate 
the  intended  degradation.  About 
11  o^clook  on  Sunday  night,  the  too 
common  alarm  of  *^nre*'  was  ridsed : 
Colonel  Hartley's  house  was  in 
flames;  but  the  report  of  musket- 
shots  in  the  direction  of  the  native 
lines  told  of  something  more  serious 
than  the  destruction  of  some  luckless 
bungalow;  an  occurrence  with  which 
the  residents  of  Jullundhur  had  by 
this  time  become  tolerably  fiuniliar- 
Ised.  There  was  no  doubt  that  at 
alast  the  Sepoys  were  ^^tep.'' 

A  general  call  to  arms  was  now 
iflounded;  officers  hastened  to  their 
a-espective  parades ;  ladies  with  their 
families  flocked  to  the  artillery  and 


European  infimtry  barru^;  k 
Mf^esty's  8th  soon  turned  out,  taj 
200  extra  men  were  bruoght  don 
by  Colonel  Hartley  to  the  aitiOm 
lines ;  the  artillery  officers  sad  ae 
were  at  their  guns,  and  all  was  rmIt 
for  the  impending  crisia.  As  fit  s 
can  be  gathered  from  the  vanunsae 
conflicting  reports,  the  ootbreik  a- 
enrred  in  the  f<^owiiig  order. 

The  cavalry,  here,  as  etsewfast 
headed  the  onslaught ;  mmdc  fev  ^ 
them  passed  down  to  the  rear  d  tbc 
86th  Native  In&ntry  parade,  tovc^ 
the  infantry  barrawa,  when  tivj 
suddenly  fired  off  their  carbines  ci: 

Sistols,  and  then  rushed  into  ie 
nes  of  the  8dth  Nadve  Inimfiy. 
declaring  that  the  ^Gitra  Uf  iib 
European  soldiers)  were  coming  dc-fi 
upon  them.  This  feint  ^ras  evido^ 
preconcerted  by  the  leading  yszt 
neers  to  raise  the  86th  tn  maam* 

These  Sowars  (natiTe  tioopen)^ 
galloped  towards  the  artilkr;,  n 
approaching  the  guns  of  the  nan 
troop  (Captain  Smyth'sX  which  «« 
•on  the  extreme  right,  called  <m  a 
the  Qolnndazees,  or  native  gooKi 
to  join  them,  and  torn  the  guosta 
the  officers :  this  appeal  was  pnnc^ 
responded  to  by  a  voUey  of  ^gnpc' 
followed  rapidly  by   two   or  t^ 
rounds  mora,  which   brought  6^t 
some  of  the  leading  nratineert  sod  i 
couple  of  horseSft  beaidea  woandiBei 
confeiderable  number,  and   sent  s: 
rest  in  quick  ratreat^     At  the  m» 
time  another  small  body  of  ctnlrr  | 
and  a  considerable   nnmber  ofii- 
fantry  came  up  near  the  guns  ^k^ 
the   front,  and   baUa  flew  in  thi 
among  the   officera  and  men;  U; 
Brigadier  Johnstone  forbade  then  s 
return  the  fire,  lest  any  shodd  ^ 
really  Btanehf     A  third    putj  d 
Sowara  had  .ridden  off  at  Um  firit  a 
thedvil  lines  and  the  town^bofef 
to  surprise  or  win  over  the  tw 
poorthulla  Rijah's  men  who  wtnm 
guard   there;   but  a  challeofe  vA 
Uireat  of  resistance  showed  thm  ihsr 
mistake,  and  they  returned  to  as- 


*  To  complete  the  deception,  it  has  been  saserted  that  Sepoys  in  vtirei 
(white)  had  oeen  seat  out  to  move  along  as  skirmishen,  acroai  tlie  yandibm 
the  direction  of  the  Buropean  lines. 

f  These  were  found  dead  the  following  morning,  the  wounded  they  canM^  *^ 
with  them ;  one  of  the  poor  wretches  was  brought  into  eamp  whUe  the  yvtsMi 
eolomn  were  halting  at  Phingwarrah. 
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lonments.  The  officers  had  qniokly 
isserabled  on  the  cavalry  parade- 
^oand :  there  Major  Macmallen,  an 
>fficer  greatly  respected  by  the  men, 
i^ho  had  only  a  few  days  oefore  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
nent,  was  fearlessly  endeayoaring  to 
'estrain  his  men.  Seeing  a  trooper 
n  the  act  of  mounting,  he  tried  to 
>qU  him  ofl^  when  the  wretch  drew 
lis  pistol  and  fired ;  the  ball  wound- 
ed "hlajoT  Macmnllen^s  lefc  hand, 
ringing  that  remonstrances  and  re- 
)roache8  alike  &iled  to  bring  the 
nen  to  order,  he  fell  back  on  the 
|uarter-guard,  where  he  observed 
everal  troopers  standing  passive  and 
ipparently  quiet.  He  at  once  order- 
id  a  "  roll  call,"  and  a  few  kind  words 
)f  encouragement  kept  these  men 
tanch  for  the  night 

On  the  parade-ground  of  the  36th 
!^ative  Infantry  fell  the  first  victim, 
Jeatenant  Bagshawe,  the  adjutant: 
le  hud  rallied  about  100  men  of  the 
-egiment  round  him,  and  was  appa- 
ently  bringing  them  to  reason,  when 
I  Sowar  rode  up  and  shot  him.  The 
yoond  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  not 
bought  likely  to  prove  mortal :  how- 
i7er,  with  a  constitution  on  which 
be  SutleJ  and  Punjab  campaigns  had 
eft  effects  deeper  than  the  wounds 
le  received  at  Aliwal  and  Chillian- 
7alla,  he  had  not  strength  to  rally, 
le  lingered  a  few  days,  and  died,  as 
imnble  ami  devout  a  Christian  as  he 
lad  lived  a  bold  and  brave  soldier.* 

In  the  lines  of  the  61st  a  very 
liferent  scene  presented  itself.  Here 
he  Sepoys  were  knotted  together  in 
;roup8,  some  frantically  calling  down 
nrses  on  their  officers  ;t  others,  more 
»eaoefully  disposed,  wavering  what 
ourse  to  take.  In  the  midst  of  a 
Toup  of  the  latter  stood  Mijor  J. 
).  Innes,  with  some  of  the  other 
•fficers,  endeavouring  to  keep  them 
tanch,  when  a  body  of  their  mutin- 
ous comrades,  headed  by  some  Sow- 
rs,  were  seen  coming  down  upon 
hem.    A  Havildar,  and  some  forty 


Sepoys,  at  once  perceiving  the  dan- 
ger, surrounded  the  officers,  and  fall- 
ing back  t(»wards  the  quarter-guard, 
brought  them  off  in  safety.  Here 
th^  dressed  them  in  ekuddee${Bh^t8) 
and  turbans  to  disguise  them ;  and 
then  concealed  them,  by  making 
them  sit  on  the  ground  and  standing 
in  a  circle  roui^  them.  A  party  of 
mutineers  from  all  the  corps  soon 
after  entered  the  quarter  guafd,  and 
began  breaking  open  the  treasure- 
chesti  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
concealed  officers ;  when  an  old  Ha- 
vildar, pensioned  this  year,  saved 
them  by  a  clever  device.  Pretending 
to  be  afraid  that  the  Sepoys  were 
going  to  hurt  him  as  thev  crowded 
round,  he  warned  tliem  that  as  they 
knew  he  had  been  invalide  J  for  rheu- 
matism, he  would  curte  any  one  that 
caused  him  pain.  In  superstitious 
dread  they  quickly  backed  out,  drag- 
ging the  treasure-chest  with  them, 
and  the  door  was  closed  behind  them. 
The  faithful  Sepoys  then  lifted  their 
officers  up  through  a  trap-door  to 
the  roof  of  the  quarter-guard  ^  there, 
lying  down  under  shelter  of  the  para- 
pet, they  watched  in  safety  the  scene 
of  confusion  below:  some  wrangling 
over  the  division  of  the  spoil,  oDiers 
filling  pouches  and  havresacks  with 
rupees,  and  all  yelling  out  blood- 
thirstf  fiendish  execrations  against 
the  English.  In  this  hiding-place 
Mi^or  Innes  and  the  other  officers 
remained  undisturbed.  Having  in- 
timated their  safety  to  Lieutenant 
Sankey  as  he  passed  by  at  night  with 
his  patrolling  party,  they  were  es- 
corted to  the  barracks  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  company  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's 8th  which  was  sent  round  to 
bring  off  any  persons  who  might  be 
couched  in  any  of  the  houses. 

That  Mi\jor  Innes  should  thus  have 
been  rescued  by  the  &ithftil  few  of 
his  regiment  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  He  had  completed,  within  a  few 
days,  his  twenty-ninth  year  of  service 
among  them,  rising  from  ensign  to 


*  To  mark  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  secure  his  remains  sgainst 
lesecratioD,  he  was  buried  in  the  Old  Burial  Ground,  in  the  centre  of  caDtoDnients. 
t  had  long  been  disused  and  closed,  but  was  opened  to  receive  his  corpse,  and  he 
?BB  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole  commanity.  Ensign  Bates,  of  the  86th, 
ras  also  wounded  severely  by  a  blunt  sword,  and  his  right  arm  was  long  d'sabled. 

f  Of  the  eist  the  following  officers  were  wounded :  Captain  Basden,  Ensigns 
lawkins  and  Domford:  the  latter  died  subsequenUy  of  fever. 
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commaDdant,    and    in    every   rank 

SiiniDg  their  oonfideDce  and^reApeot 
oriDg  the  whole  of  that  period  he 
had  scaroely  been  for  a  single  day 
absent  from  his  corps.  All  the  men 
who  aided  in  this  rescue  of  their  offi- 
cers were  rewarded  with  promotion 
according  to  their  ranks.  The  Havil- 
dar  received  also  a  present  of  200 
mpees,  and  the  old  pensioner  150 
mpees. 

Nor  were  M^jor  Inoes's  party  the 
only  persons  whom  the  soldiers  of 
the  8th  found  concealed,  and  simi- 
larly preserved  throngh  the  dangers 
of  that  night.  Mrs.  Fagan,  the  wife 
of  Captain  Fagan,  the  engineer  offi- 
cer, has  been  already  mentioned  as 
being  the  only  lady  who  at  the  first 
would  not  sleep  at  the  artillery  bar- 
racks. She  had  not  passed  a  single 
night  out  of  her  own  house ;  nor  on 
the  eventful  ni^ht  of  the  outbreak 
would  she  leave  it.  In  the  compound 
was  the  treasure-chest  of  the  Engi- 
neer's department,  under  a  8epoy 
guard.  On  the  fint  sounds  of  the 
firing,  Mrs.  Fagan  went  out  to  the 
Havildar  of  the  guard,  and  told  him 
there  were  only  women  and  diildren 
in  the  house,  and  whatever  might 
happen,  she  placed  their  lives  in  his 
hands.  He  said  to  her,  ^  Go  in,  and 
shut  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
put  out  all  the  lights,  and  do  not 
suffer  a  single  person  to  enter  the 
house,  and  I  will  answer  for  your 
safetv  with  my  own  life  11"  Ue 
could  not  save  the  Government  trea- 
sure, which  the  guard  under  him 
plundered,  but  he  fulfilled  his  pledge 
to  her ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Fagan  and  her  family  were 
given  up  uniigured  to  the  European 
patrolling  party  who  had  come  in 
search  of  them.  For  this  act  the 
Havildar  received  his  well-merited 
promotion.  The  fearless  Mrs.  Fagan, 
now,  alasl  a  widow,*^  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  effect  of  boldness  and 
confidence  even  on  mutinous  Sepc^s  I 

The  treasure  chest  of  the  86th  Na- 
tive Infantry  was  protected  by  the 
guard,  brought  into  the  artillery  lines 
at  10  o^clock  the  next  day,  with  its 
contents  of  10,000  rupees  untouched* 


The  Subahdar  of  this  guard,  who  li^ 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  ffwn- 
ing  the  treasure^  and  who  had  pre* 
viously  shown  his  fidelity  by  gi? • 
ing  up  men  caught  in  the  Isa 
preaching  treason,  was  rewarded  vid 
a  first-dais  Order  of  Merit,  and  ivjd 
rupees;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gond 
who  remained  tme  were  promoted. 

The  paymaster's  treasure^tet  va 
also  protected  by  its  guard,  who  ven 
rewarded  with  promotxm. 

On  the  following  momiog  it  va 
found  that  neariy  140  of  the  36th.  «t 
all  ranks,  had  remained  true,  toi  d 
the  61st  about  80.  Of  these  a  co»- 
derable  number  were  8ikhs.  Ser^ 
ral  young  Sikh  recraita,  however,  y 
been  oompulsorily  drawn  off  by  die: 
comrades;  but  taking  advantsfRt^ 
a  violent  dust-storm  which  came  oi 
when  the  mutineers  were  only  tfer 
miles  out  of  cantonments,  thoe  ms 
slipped  away,  and  crossing  Uie  Bm, 
maae  for  their  own  homes  is  tbe 
Mamha  country:  here  they  wen 
quickly  discovered,  and  brouf^t  k- 
fore  the  civil  authorities  at  Umritiir. 
but  having  told  their  plain  ingeBsoa 
tale,  they  were  liberated.  Earija 
the  morning  M^jor  MkcmnlleD  qt^ 
ed  another  roll-call  of  the  csTaby. 
when  many  more  names  appeared 
than  on  the  previous  night  T^ 
men  were  at  once  ordered  to  lii^ 
out  their  accoutrements  for  iospcc 
tion ;  on  manv  of  them  were  fvai 
signs  of  blood  and  dost,  betnpi 
their  owners  as  having  takoi  pert  a 
the  fray.  These,  about  a  dosAS 
number,  were  tried  by  dnun-M 
court-martial,  condemned,  and  flixil 
Bome  troopers  also  presented  tlietE- 
selves  at  the  regimental  bo^taj 
and  showed  wounds — ""(frdp  Ivif' 
(grape  shot)  said  they,  and  they  tbtf- 
ed  the  same  &te.t 

The  work  of  bloodshed  and  plooiiff 
scarcely  lasted  an  hour  and  a-Ui^ 
By  a  littie  after  12  o'clock  at  iuf^> 
the  mutineers  had  cuUected  tog^ 
on  the  main  road,  and  began  tiidr 
march  for  Phillour  station.  Kosooo* 
er  were  they  clear  of  the  station  thtf 
Lieutenant  Sankey  (Adjutant  of  i^ 
tillery  Division)  proposed  thai  ibt 


*  Captain  Fagan  waa  killed  in  the  trencbee  at  Delhi ;  of  him  General  If^ 
wrote  io  tbe  higheel  tenna  lamentiDg  hia  death, 
t  Some  Poat-offiee  peons  alao  were  ezeeuted  for  robbing  the  P.  O.  Tnawy* 
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tation  Bbould  be  patrolled,  to  keep 
lown  any  tendency  to  looting  on  the 
inrt  of  camp-followers  and  bazar 
mdmashes.  Taking  with  him  a  di- 
nsion  of  Kfgor  Oliphant^s  troop, 
^tb  a  few  of  the  Irregolar  cavalry 
mder  Lieutenant  Probyn,  and  some 
>f  her  Mfgeety's  8th,  he  traversed  the 
tatioa,  accompanied  by  Msjor  Lake, 
hue  reassuring  the  frightened  dem- 
ons of  the  bazar  (who  now  began 

0  tremble  for  their  property),  and 
'estoring  peace  and  confidence.  Sab- 
iequently,  when  the  pnrsuing  colnnm 
noved  oat  of  Joliandhur,  the  Eup- 
K>orthallah  Rsjah  sapplled  the  neces- 
ttry  gnanls  for  the  pnblio  bnildinga, 
md  the  district  police  were  brought 
n  to  protect  private  house"!.  ^^From 
he  time  the  mutineers  left  (to  use 
Daptain  Farrington^s  own  words)  not 

1  fire  took  place,  nor  was  there  a 
angle  robbery." 

Aboat  8  o''clock  in  the  morning, 
Brigadier  Johnstone  resolved  on  a 
>nrsuit;  the  colnmn  to  consist  of 
;wo  hundred  of  her  Mi^est^^s  8th, 
mder  Oolonel  Longfield,  with  ^six 
^ms,  four  of  the  European,  and  two 
>f  the  native  troop,  under  Miyor  01- 
}herts.  Captain  Farrington  brought 
n  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Rt^ah^s 
K>wars,  and  a  small  body  of  mounted 
nvil  police,  with' which  he  acoom- 
)anied  the  pursuing  column.  It  was 
1  early  7  o^clock  bdTore  the  force  got 
ilear  of  oantoninents.  There  were 
(onie  doubts  as  to  the  road  taken  by 
;he  mutineers — ^whether  to  Phillour 
>r  Hosheyarpore;  but  they  had  not 
iroceedea  far  when  they  received  re- 
iable  infuriiiation  that  Phillour  had 
jeen  their  route.  With  six  hours^ 
'air  start,  the  mutineers  were  en- 
camped on  the  parade-ground  at 
Phillour,  fraternising  with  the  8d 
N'ative  Infantry,  who  had  swelled 
^heir  ranks,  when  the  pursuing 
column  was  marching  oat  of  Jui- 
andhnr. 

Golden  hours  had  been  lost  I  hours, 
too,  of  comparatively  cool  night  and 
3arly  dawn ;  while  before  them  -now 
were  scorching,  blasting  hours,  each 
more  scorching  and  blasting  than 
the  last,  under  a  June  sunt  On 
thi^y  went,  however,  eager  to  over- 
take the  rebels,  and  murmaring  only 
at  the  delay  that  hkd  already  tak- 
en place.    They  had  only  marched 


six  miles,  and  reached  Phugwsrrah, 
where  the  signs  of  destruction  and 
plundering,  which  the  mutineers  had 
perpetrated  on  the  way,  incited  them 
onward  with  renewed  ardoar,  when 
the  bagle  sounded  a  halt.  Here  more 
time  was  lost,  more  golden  hours 
fleeted  by,  with  the  only  compensa- 
tion, that  about  noon  Nicholson's 
2d  Punjab  cavalry,  by  a  forced 
march,  overtook  them.  As  soon  as 
these  cavalry  horses  were  a  little 
rested,  Oaptain  Farrington,  seconded 
by  Mtyor  Olpherts  «and  Lieutenant 
Nicholson,  ui^ged  on  the  Brigadier 
the  necessity  of  an  advance,  if  he 
wished  to  save  Phillour.  At  length 
a  small  •-force  was  allowed  to  ad- 
vance, consisting  of  two  guns  of  the 
European  troop,  with  some  sixty  of 
the  8th  King's  on  the  gun-carriages, 
and  the  2d  Punjab  cavalry  under 
Lieutenant  Nicholson.  With  these 
Mi^or  Olpherts  pushed  on  to  with- 
in three  miles  of  Phillour,  where 
they  learned  from  two  Sikhs  of  the 
8d  Native  Infantry  that  their  regi- 
ment had  at  once  joined  the  muti- 
neers, and  that  Oolonel  Butler  and 
all  the  officers  had  escaped  into  the 
fort  A  messenger  sent  off  to  Oolonel 
BuUer  brought  back  word  that  the 
mutineers,  finding  the  bridge  of 
boats  broken,  had  gone  to  a  ferry 
some  four  miles  further  up  the  river, 
and  were  there  crossing  over,  but 
very  slowly,  as  they  had  only  three 
boats. 

After  some  time  the  Brigadier 
came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the 
column,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
the  cantonments;  but  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  localities,  not  an 
officer  of  the  force  having  ever  been 
over  the  country,  and  Oolonel  Butler 
not  sending  out  from  the  fort  any 
officer  of  the  8d  Native  Infantry  to 
guide  them,  the  column  took  up 
their  position  for  the  night  as  they 
could,  a  short  distance  in  firont  of  the 
lines.  There  the  men  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  night's  rest  aftidr  the  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  night  and 
the  &rigueeof  that  dav ;  when,  about 
10  o'clock,  the  sound  of  musketry, 
followed  by  heavy  fire  iVom  a  field- 
piece,  dispelled  all  thoughts  of  sleep. 
Mnny  a  brave  soldier,  though  jaded 
in  body  perhaps,  and  somewhat  foot- 
sore, started  up  at  the  sound,  and 
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longed  to  take  part  in  the  Victory 
or  the  resone,  as  it  might  be ;  but  in 
ignoranoe  of  the  country,  and  consi- 
deration for  the  men,  tlie  Brigadier 
refosed  to  advance.  What  that  firing 
▼as,  and  how  it  was  brought  about, 
involves  a  long  thongh  glorious  tale ; 
and  the  reailer  must  be  content  to 
trace  back  his  steps  in  point  of  time, 
and  learn  the  progress  of  events  in 
another  (jnarter. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  muti- 
neers had  reached  Phillour;  they 
found  a  welcome  greeting  from  the 
8d  Native  Infantry.  It  is  true  that 
this  corps  had,  in  strange  incon- 
sistency, performed  many  acts  of 
loyalty  up  to  the  last.  A  detachment 
of  them  had  escorted  two  lakhs  of 
ammunition  to  Umballa  a  few  days 
before  the  outbreak ;  the  whole  regi- 
ment had  volunteered  to  guard  the 
siege-train  to  Delhi,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Nusseree  battalion 
of  Goorkhas  at  Jatogh  had  refused 
to  march,  and  had  conveyed  it  over 
the  bridge  of  boats  in  perfect  safety ; 
and  one  company,  under  Lieutenants 
Alexander  and  Ohahners,  had  gone 
the  whole  way  to  Delhi,  and  remain- 
ed trae  for  some  time.  Yet  many 
suspicious  circumstances  had  occar- 
red ;  fires  had  been  frequent  in  the 
cantonment;  emissaries  from  the 
regiment  had  tried  to  tamper  with 
the  Kuppoorthullah  Rajah's  men ;  and 
many  other  symptoms  of  disaffection 
had  shown  themselves.  Moreover, 
there  were  grave  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  8dd 
Native  Infantry  from  Hoshejarpore, 
who  were  to  relieve  them,  to  admit 
of  their  going  to  Ferozepore,*  they 
would  have  refused  to  march.  That 
such  a  corps,  therefore,  would  sympa- 
thise with  the  mutinous  regiments 
from  JuUnndhur,  and  was  really 
ready  to  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  there  would  be  but  little  doubt. 
Yet  the  8d  Native  Infantry  behaved 
far  more  nobly  even  in  their  mntiny 
than  many  of  the  native  regiments; 
all  the  officers  were  allowed  to  escape 


untouched  to  the  fort  la^t)l^'k 
guards  turned  out  and  prcss^ 
arms  to  Colonel  Butler  as  be  pt«g 
by  on  his  way  there ;  nor  wb  wyrf 
the  injury  which  was  perpttrauiii 
the  cantonments  believed  to  hm 
been  the  work  of  tJie  Sepoys. 

That  morning,  Mr.  Tboniton,! 
youn^  civilian,  had  ridden  over  ks 
Loodiana  to  Pbilloar,  some  five  nh 
distant,  to  pay  the  3d  Nstire  h- 
fantry.  The  money  had  been  nad' 
over  to  the  Pay  Havfldars  in  the^jn 
when  a  disturbance  vus  soddd^ 
heard  in  the  lines :  and  Mr.  Ihomk 
seeing  a  party  of  Sepoys  makin;  k 
the  bridge  of  boats,  8uq>ected  W 
chief,  and  with  great  proiiiptA» 
made  the  havildars  instant]/  ^m 
back  the  money,  and  gaDoped  i 
for  the  river ;  he  reach^  the  bsl 
before  the  Sepoys,  crossed  the  briii^ 
and  had  it  immediately  cat  ifp 
behind  him.  He  then  galioped  d 
for  Loodiana,  and  reported  vb: 
had  happened.  A  roeesage  l)«l  a 
the  mean  time  reached  the  Dtpin 
Oonmissioner,  Mr.  George  Rickectl, 
from  Umballa!,t  that  tiie  Jollunitls 
troops  had  risen,  and  were  mtrebl^ 
down  on  Phillour ;  and  that  he  msi 
at  once  guard  or  destroy  the  bridft 
and  protect  the  fort  at  Looditfis. 
This  fort  is  an  old  dilapidated  boild- 
ing  only  used  for  storing  povdef 
(of  which  800,000  pounds  vere  b 
it  at  that  time)  and  leather  for  ar^ 
lery  accoutrements,  while  the  Pfailk' 
fort  contained  the  whole  of  the  ord- 
nance and  made-np  ammani!i'«- 
The  Loodiana  fort  was  also  gmhi 
by  a  company  of  the  3d  Kiti^? 
Infantry,  who  had  detached  giun^ 
at  the  Treasury  and  in  tbe  lL>trL 
It  was  clear  that,  despite  Mr.  Tbix^ 
ton's  promptness,  tidings  of  the  <> 
rival  of  the  Jullundhur  niodneers  it 
Phillour  had  reached  the  Luodiutft 
guard,  for  they  at  once  seised  tl» 
fort,  closed  the  gates,  and  b«g0 
dragging  up  and  placing  the  i^ 
gun.^|  it  contained  along  the  niB- 
part.-    The  Treasury  was  akoseiKi 


*  With  a  view  to  their  being  brought  withio  reach  of  European  artiiicry  ii^ 
infantry. 

f  This  message  had  been  originally  sent  to  Phillour  fort,  but  no  r«pij  M^i^ 
from  the  Signaller  there,  it  was  lashed  through  to  Umballa»and  th«D  aeatbickbj 
express  to  Loodiana. 

\  Only  three ;  but  no  shot  or  shell  were  there ;  so  they  proved  hanoleai;  »^^ 
doubt  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  it  was  abandoned  without  an  effioct 
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VI  held  by  its  iroard.  The  4th 
kba,  under  Oaptain  Rotbney,  hod 
at  morning  marched  in  from  Phug- 
tirrah,  a  distance  of  fire-and-twenty 
il«^  with  orders  to  halt  until  the 
rival  of  the  d3d  Native  Infantry 
om  Hosheyarpore,  who  were  oom- 
g  in  to  relieve  the  8d  Kadve  Infan- 
y  at  Philloar,  in  order  to  overawe 
le  latter  corps,  if,  as  was  thonglit 
*t>bable,  they  refo^sed  to  evaoaate 
liillour,  and  march  to  Ferozepore. 
It  was  about  noon  when  Mr.  Rick- 
ts,  having;  made  snch  arrangements 
I  he  conld  for  the  safety  of  the 
&tion,  ordered  off  three  companies 
r  the  4th  Sikhs,  nnder  Lieutenant 
rilliams,  the  second  in  command, 
•-ith  a  small  force  of  the  R^jah  of 
Tabba^s  men,  consisting  of  fifty  caval- 
Y  and  one  hundred  an^  fifty  artil- 
sry,  with  two  light  field-pieces  (one 
ix-ponnder  drawn  by  horses,  and  a 
ine- pounder  by  camels),  to  oppose 
he  passage  of  the  river — his  great 
bject  being  to  resist  the  main  body 
*f  mutineers  in  their  attempt  to 
ross,  and  thns  throw  them  back  into 
be  hands  of  the  column,  which  he 
«uld  not  doubt  would  be  in  rapid 
>ar8Qit  from  Jnllnndhnr. 

He  himself  galloped  on  ahead  to  the 
•iver's  bank,  crossed  over  in  the  Gov- 
ernment ferry-boat,  and  ran  up  the 
>pposite  shore  into  the  fort  at  Phil- 
our,  to  get  what  information  he 
:ould;  but  little  or  nothing  was 
known  there,  save  that  the  rebels 
bad  been  seen  quietly  eating  their 
breakfast  on  the  parade-ground,  and 
appeared  and  were  believed  to  have 
pushed  upwards  to  one  of  the  fer- 
ries, having  discreetly  kept  out  of 
range  of  the  fort  guns.  On  his  re- 
turn Mr.  Ricketts  found  Lieutenant 
Williams  and  his  little  party  arrived 
at  the  bank.  Here  they  learnt  from 
a  couple  of  villagers  that  the  rebels 
were  crossing  at  a  ghat  or  ferry  some 
four  miles  off.  On  they  pushed ;  and 
what  with  heavy  sand  knee-deep, 
broken  ground,  and  nullahs  (ditches 
or  naturiil  drains)  not  always  dry,  it 
was  nearly  10  o^clock  at  night  before 
they  had  accomplished  the  distance. 
When  they  reached  the  spot  indi- 
cated, not  a  watohfire  was  to  be  seen, 
not  a  sound  heard,  and  they  suspected 
treachery:  however,  Mr.  Ricketts 
and  Lieutenant  Williams,  each  firmly 
grasping  the  arm  of  a  guide,  pushed 


on.  Suddenly  a  ^*  challenge,'*  then  a 
second  and  a  third,  told  them  they 
had  indeed  come  on  the  lair  of  the 
rebels.  Without  noticing  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  pickets,  they  pushed 
on  at  a  double^  when  the  sentries 
began  to  fire  on  them,  and  fall  back 
on  their  supports.  The  guns  were 
at  once  unlimbered;  but  the  horses 
attached  to  the  siz-pounder  took 
fright,  became  unmanageable,  and 
bolted,  dragging  after  them  tumbril 
and  ammunition,  into  the  mi  st  of 
the  rebels,  where  they  were  soon  cut 
to  pieces.  The  nine-pounder,  how- 
ever, was  safe,  and  quickly  opened 
fire,  sending  a  round  of  grape  into 
the  part  where  the  rebels  could  be 
dimly  seen  in  the  clouded  moonlight. 
They  returned  the  fire  with  mus- 
ketry, when  the  Sikhs  rushed  up  into 
line,  and  delivered  two  splendid  vol- 
leys. Now,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  the  struggle  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  themselves  alone,  for  at  the 
first  volley  the  Nabba  Rajah's  cavalry 
and  infantry  bolted  to  a  man.  The 
gallant  old  commandant  of  the  caval- 
ry alone  remained,  and  he  bore  him- 
self bravely  throughout,  never,  though 
wounded  severely,  leaving  the  post 
of  danger.  To  make  the  following 
account  of  this  heroic  little  adven- 
ture intelligible,  a  short  account  of 
the  locality  will  be  necessary.  About 
three  miles  above  Phillonr  fort  there 
is  a  ghat  or  ferry,  formed  by  th^  pro- 
jection of  a  neck  of  land  into  the 
river,  while  the  opposite  bank  also 
curves  outwardly,  and  through  this 
contracted  channel,  not  above  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  the  stream, 
especially  at  this  season,  when  greatly 
swollen  by  the  melted  snow,  pours 
down  in  considerable  force.  Across 
this  channel  the  mutineers,  having  con- 
trived to  seize  three  small  boats,  had 
during  the  day  passed  over  about  six- 
teen hundred  of  their  number,  four 
hundred  still  remaining  on  the  right 
bank,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  act 
of  crossing  when  the  Sikhs  began  the 
attack.  The  main  body  as  they 
crossed  over  began  to  concentrate  on 
the  curve  of  the  bank,  which,  being 
undulating  and  covered  with  low 
brushwood,  afforded  a  good  and  safe 
bivouacking-gronnd. 

Directiv  the  Sikhs  opened  fire, 
the  rebels  rose  up  and  spread  out, 
right  and  left,  in  the  form  of  a  ores- 
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eent.  LientenftDt  Williams  at  ODoe 
hrew  out  bis  men,  who  were  not 
above  one  bnndred  strong,  into  skir- 
mishing order,  to  prevent  being  out- 
flanked. The  imperfect  light  greatly 
favoured  the  Sikhs,  for  they  oould  see 
the  masses  of  the  rebels,  and  direct 
their  fire  with  tolerable  accuracy  and 
effect,  while  the  return  volleys  did 
but  little  execution  upon  their  own 
thin  scattered  line.  Nobly  was  tliat 
solitary  nine-pounder  worked  *  At 
one  moment  a  volley  from  the  right 
showed  the  rebels  in  foroe  on  that 
quarter;  the  gun  was  instantly  point- 
ed there,  and  a  charge  poured  into 
them.  The  next  moment  a  volley 
would  come  in  from  the  opposite 
side,  when  round  swung  the  gun  as 
quick  as  thought,  repaying  them  with 
interest.  This  was  Mr.  Bicketts*  spe- 
cial charge:  aided  by  the  native 
officer  and  two  or  three  gunners,  he 
worked  away  incessantly — now  load- 
ing, now  spunging,  now  swinging  it 
round ;  Lieutenant  Williams,  too, 
ever  and  anon  giving  a  helping  band 
there :  but  his  duty  lay  more  in  mov- 
ing about,  and  regulating  his  own  gal- 
lant Sikhs. 

For  nearly  two  hours  did  they  two, 
with  a  single  gun,  and  not  above  one 
hundred  Sikhs,  hold  their  ground 
against  sixteen  hundred  rebels,  and 
keep  them  at  bay  in  that  curve 
of  the  river^s  bank,  hoping  and 
hoping  on  that  the  pursuing  force, 
attracted  by  their  firing,  would  soon 
be  on  the  rear.  But  no  signs  of 
succour  came.  At  length  the  am- 
munition began  to  fail ;  the  fire  of  the 
gun  slackened,  that  of  the  musketry 
became  weaker :  the  men,  too,  were 
fagged ;  the  long  march  of  the  night 
before,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  after- 
noon, began  to  tell  on  them.  Sud- 
denly, about  midnight,  the  moon 
burst  out  from  behind  a  doud,  dis- 


closing their  podtion  and  tiiewk- 
ness  of  their  nambets.  The  nki 
saw  their  opportunity;  the  kdib 
sounded  the  ** close  up;**  dnwigf  i 
on  every  side,  t^ey  poored  in  a  av- 
derous  volley,  to  which  the  g^ 
Sikhs  oonld  reply  bat  feeltlj.  A; 
this  moment  Lieotenaot  T^Ofiaiitt 
waving  his  sword  to  cheer  oe  b 
little  band  to  make  one  efluit  vat 
received  a  wound  under  the  t^ 
armpit t  A  Sikh  caught  him  s  be 
fell ;  Mr.  Bicketts  instantly  spnufrto 
his  side,  and  they  carried  him  cff  :& 
the  rear,  and,  placing  him  on  a  ci&t, 
sent  him  in  to  Loodiana.  The  m- 
gle  was  now  over :  with  their  oiecr 
dangerously  wounded,  and  their  ts»- 
munition  spent,  it  became  bopds 
to  hold  out  longer;  an  orderly  r^ 
treat  was  all  that  remained  fi>r  tka. 
This  they  effected  admirably  Dnd^tbn 
orders  of  Mr.  Bicketts,  who  hinsi 
brought  off  in  safety  the  old  gra  the 
had  done  them  such  good  serriet 
Seizing  the  only  two  remaining  » 
mels,  he  harnessed  them  to  tbeiio- 
carriage,  and  led  them  off  the  &ai 
He  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  look- 
ing to  the  wounds  of  the  two  bnn 
officers  of  the  Nabba^s  foroe  ((be  «»• 
mandants  of  the  artillery  and  canin; 
who  had  so  bravely  stood  by  )m 
throughout.  The  tbilowing  roonu^ 
the  little  foroe  marched  back  'v^ 
camp.§ 

How  differently  had  that  sigb: 
been  passed  by  the  pniuaing  cdiua! 
Many  a  soldier  heart  was  thm, 

"  like  the  warhone,  eager  to  nub  oa, 
Compelled  to  wait  the  bignal  biovc' 

But  no  signal  sounded.  DistioetlT 
was  the  firing  heard— -each  Auh  re- 
flected in  the  sky ;  but  no  adTBooe 
was  allowed.  At  length  (as  we  know 
why),  the  firing  grew  fiunter  in  tbe 
distance,  and  gn^ually  died  «m7' 


^  *  80  rapid  and  well  sustained  was  the  fire,  that  the  artillery  officers  vitb  Biig*- 
dier  Johnstone's  column  thought  there  must  be  two  if  not  three  guns  at  vork. 

f  Lieutenant  Williams's  escnpe  up  to  this  time  hod  been  moat  wonderful  He 
says,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "A  very  eallant  little  Goorkha  native  officer,  weirii^ 
the  Order  of  British  India,  was  shot  dead  close  by  me ;  my  bugler  was  hit  bjo/ 
side  at  the  beginmng,  yet  I  was  preserved  to  the  end.** 

t  The  ball  broke  a  nb  and  passed  through  the  right  lung. 

gThe  writer  rejoices  in  being  able  to  close  his  imperfect  accouut  of  tbttnigfafi 
adventure,  by  mentioning  that  both  Mr.  G.  Rieketts  and  Lieutenant  6.  A.  Wfl- 
Hams  received  officially  from  the  Governor  General  in  Gouneil  the  moet  Bsttoi^ 
acknowledgments  for  their  gallantry  aad  good  servioe. 
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md  then  sleep  fell  for  a  few  hours  on 
be  Pbilloar  eamping-gronnd. 

Brigadier  Johnstone  bad  indeed 
>rder^  that  at  8  ▲.  m.  a  small  ad- 
ranoe  party  should  move  on  for  Loo- 
liana,  consisting  of  two  guns  from 
!)]pherts'  troop,  an  8-inch  mortar 
aken  in  passing  out  of  store  in  the 
Philloar  magazine;  one  hundred  men 
>f  her  Majesty^a  8th  Foot,  and  a 
>ordon  of  the  2d  Punjab  Oavalry 
inder  Captain  Nicholson — ^the  whole 
inder  command  of  Major  Olpherts. 
The  artillery  portion  and  the  cavalry 
jvere  ready  at  daylight,  and  moved 
>n  to  the  bridge  of  boats  till  the 
nen  of  the  8th  should  come  up ;  but 
lome  delay  occurred  in  supplying 
;beir  biealcfast  and  other  arrange- 
nents,  and  consequently  it  was  be- 
;ween  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning 
>efore  the  infantry  reached  the  bridge, 
md  the  whole  party  were  fairly  on 
;he  move.  Scarcely  had  they  crossed 
;he  river,  when  a  most  urgent  re- 
ID  est  for  reinforcements  fh>m  Mr. 
^icketts  greeted  them,  for  the  main 
>ody  of  the  mutineers  were  moving 
iuwn  on  the  dty  of  Loodiana.  Soon 
•ame  a  melancholy  confirmation  of 
;hi8 ;  flames  rose  up  in  the  heart  of 
;he  city,  and  told  too  plainly  that 
Loodiana  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
iie  rebels. 

To  throw  the  small  body  which 
K>rapo8ed  the  advance  on  a  force  so 
itrong  as  tlie  mutineers  were  known 
Xf  be  (with  the  greater  part  of  three 
*egiment8  of  native  infantry  and  one 
>f  cavalry),  favoured  too  by  a  strong 
position,  would  have  been  mo8t  rash ; 
t  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  halt  till 
;be  rest  of  the  column  should  come 
ip.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
'ebels  having  seized  the  city,  the  fort, 
tnd  the  treasury,  found  themselves 
>affled  at  every  point,  even  by  the 
neatness  of  their  success.  The  fort 
Nas  in  their  hands;  they  had  three 
^uns  planted  on  the  bastion;  but 
hey  found  that  among  the  stores 
VSL3  neither  shot  nor  shell  ;4uid,  more- 


over, for  the  800,000  barrels  of  gun- 
powder which  it  contained  they  had 
no  carriage,  and  to  blow  it  all  up 
wonld  have  proved  far  more  fotal  to 
themselves  than  to  the  pursuers. 
Then  the  treasury  was  also  in  their 

E>wer ;  but  a  patent  iron-safe  and 
ramah*s  lock  defied  all  their  powers 
to  get  at  the  coin.  They,  therefore, 
having  done  what  damage  they  could 
with  safety  to  themselves,  forced  the 
jail,  liberated  the  prisoners,  set  fire 
to  all  the  mission  premises,  cut  up 
all  the  buflf-leather  accoutrements  in 
the  fort ;  then  finding  all  their  efforts 
to  get  at  the  treasury  were  fmitlessp 
and  that  a  column  was  really  in  pur* 
suit,  evacuated  city  and  fort,  and 
marched  off  en  route  for  Delhi. 

As  soon  as  tidings  reached  the  ad- 
vanced party  that  the  rebels  had 
evacuated  Jjoodiana,  and  were  march- 
ing ofi^  Migor  Olpherts,  having  sent 
information  to  Brigadier  Johnstone, 
at  once  hastened  on  and  entered  Loo- 
diana about  sunset.  The  remainder, 
under  the  Brigadier,  did  not  reach 
till  eleven  at  night;  a  small  party 
pushed  on  early  next  morning,  with 
an  addition  of  800  of  Rothney^s  Sikhs, 
and  the  men  of  H.  M.  8th  mounted 
on  camels.  But  pursuit  w»9  now  in 
vain.  The  rebels  had  got  a  fair  start, 
and  being  so  lightly  equipped  they 
kept  it.  Their  escape,  when  their 
annihilation  seemed  so  certain  and 
easy,  natorally  called  forth  the  in- 
dignant oensDres  of  all  the  Punjab 
authorities.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
at  once  telegraphed  an  order  to  Bri- 
gadier Johnstone  to  leave  only  a  small 
guard  on  cantonments,  and  to  hasten 
on  in  pursuit  even  to  Delhi,  as  the 
troops  now  no  longer  needed  at  Jul- 
lundhur  would  be  valuable  in  camp. 
Thus  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
what  was  so  well  described  oflScially 
as  a  ^^  mieerahU  failure.'*^ 

To  overtake  the  mutineers  was  now 
hopeless;  they  and  their  pursuers 
were  only  to  meet  again  under  the 
walls  of  Delhi.* 


*  The  TnatiDeers  most  disoreetly  avoided  the  Qrand  Trunk  Road,  thus  keeping 
ilear  of  Umballa ;  and,  of  course,  rendering  pursuit  by  artillery  and  infantry  along 
byways  and  over  fields  and  ditches  more  difficult.  They  also  contrived  to  keep 
ihout  twenty  miles  ahead.  A  force  was  sent  from  Umballa  to  intercept  them,  but 
hey  were  perpetually  drawn  off  from  the  scent  by  the  treachery  of  the  villagers, 
rhe  400  men  who  had  not  crossed  the  Sotlej  followed  the  course  of  the  river  up  to 
Koopur,  where  they  crossed,  and  made  for  Delhi  along  the  foot  of  the  billsi  r 
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A  few  words  before  we  close  this 
chapter  relative  to  Loodiana  and  the 
American  Presbyterian  mission  esta- 
blished there  above  a  qaarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  work  of  destrac- 
tion  had  gone  on  in  the  city  with 
little  check ;  the  Sikhs,  nnder  Roth- 
ney,  notwithstanding  his  own  gal- 
lantry- and  the  noble  daring  of  Lteat. 
Yorke,  were  no^  strong  enongh  to 
compete  with  such  a  body  of  muti- 
neers, aided,  moreover,  by  all  the 
Mohammetlans  and  other  budmaBhei 
of  this  most  turbulent  city.  Ttie  mis- 
sion church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  li- 
brary, and  also  the  book  dep6t,  with 
its  ^ousands  pf  volume<i,  valued  at 
above  26,000  rupees,  were  soon  in 
flames.  The  press  escaped  without 
much  injury,  beyond  the  wanton 
scattering  about  all  the  type ;  the 
dwelling-houses  were  rifled,  but  not 
set  on  fire.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Sepoys  were  not  so  much  re- 
sponsible for  this  ^wilful  destruction 
of  property  as  the  Mohammedans,  es- 
pecially the  Oashmerees,  who  had 
established  a  perfect  colony  in  Loo- 
diana, and  were  among  the  most 
turbulent  of  its  citizens.  The  fol- 
lowing fact,  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  one  of  the  Loodiana  mis- 
sionaries, is  worthy  of  note,  as  prov- 
ing the  falseness  of  the  statements 
that  this  class  of  persons  were  espe- 
ciial  objects  of  hatred  during  the  mu- 
tiny. After  the  church  bad  been  set 
on  fire,  a  Sepoy  was  heard  to  call  out, 
*'  What  are  we  doing  this  for  ?  Our 
quarrel  is  not  with  the  missionaries, 
but  with  Government"  To  this  feel- 
ing, probably,  it  may  be  attributed 
that  so  much  private  property  con- 
nected with  the  mission  escaped,  and 
no  lives  were  lost 

Retribution,  however,  Avas  hard  at 
hand,  and  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
most  guilty.  A  few  days  after,  the 
1st  Punjab  Irregulars  (infantry),  bet- 
ter known  as  Coke's  Rifles,  marched 


in.  By  a  masterly  arrangement  of 
Mr.  G.  Ricketts,  they  were  introdooed 
into  the  city  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
spread  along  the  flat-roofed  houses 
that  lined  the  main  streets.  In  the 
morning,  Mr.  Ricketts  himself  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  a  strong  body 
of  police,  and  demanded  that  all  arms 
should  be  at  once  given  op.  What- 
ever thong  its  of  resistance  might  for 
a  moment  have  risen  in  the  minds  of 
the  populace  were  quickly  dispelled. 
Not  only  the  dreaded  hurra  SaMb, 
with  his  police,  confronted  them,  but 
every  house-top  showed  the  strange 
and  not  very  prepossessing  faces  of 
the  Belooch'ee  riflemen,  as  if  sod- 
denly  dropped  down  from  the  doods. 
Taken  bv  surprise  and  overawed, 
they  made  no  attempt  at  resi^ance. 
Arms  to  an  incredible  number  were 
brought  out,  of  every  fonn  and  conn- 
try.  Blades  of  Damascus  and  Tole- 
do,* Afghan  ma^tchlocks  and  EngHah 
rifles,  and  the  city  was  thoroughly, 
disarmed.  The  mastery  was  gained; 
and  Mr.  Ricketts  kept  it,  ruling  with 
increased  rij/our,  seizing  and  punish- 
ing the  ringleaders,  and  levying  a  fine 
of  45,000  rupees,  on  the  city,  which 
went  some  way  to  compensate  the 
missionaries  for  the  lo«es  8tt8tained.f 

The  mastery  thus  gained,  nothing 
more  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Loodiana. 

The  Punjab  was  still  holding  its 
own,  and  supplying  the  army  too. 
The  JuHnndhur  troops,  now  set  free 
by  the  ascape  of  the  mutineers,  were 
pushed  on  for  Delhi ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  61st  Queen^s,  500  strong,  from, 
Ferozepore,  having  left  a  few  to  guard 
the  magazine  there,  moved  down  to 
strengthen  the  besieging  force.  Fron- 
tier levies  the  while  were  crowding 
in,  and  taking  their  place  in  all  parts 
of  the  Puiyab.  The  same  powf  r  that 
swayed  and  regulated  all^  was  still 
ever  active  and  hopeful  at  Rawul 
Pindee. 


%. through  the  Saharumpore  district  Here  they  were  encounted  by  the  aqnadroa 
of  the  4th  Light  Cavalry  (lancers,)  under  Captam  Wylde,  on  the  IStb,  who,  despit« 
the  persttasions,  reproaches,  and  threats  of  the  rebels,  actually  cut  their  way 
through  them,  and  remained  true. 

*  Among  others  a  aenuine  Andrea  Ferrara, 

f  The  loss  was  estimated  at  above  62,000  rupees.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Loodiana  outbreak,  that  many  of  the  native  Christians,  and  others 
connected  wiih  the  mission,  were  preserved  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  sUU  remain- 
ing Cabul  princes,  who  to  this  day  find  in  Loodiana  the  shelter  afibrded  yean  ago 
to  the  **  old  blind  pensioner'*  Sliah  Soojah. 
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On&PTER  V. 

ia  asserted  by  those  learned  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  studj 
>f  the  mannera  and  habits  of  insect  society,  that  when  a  spider  has  lost  its  last 
Bveb,  having  exhausted  all  the  glutinous  matter  wherewith  Ip  spin  another,  it 
\\\\\  protracts  its  innocent  existence,  by  obtruding  its  nippers  on  some  leas  war- 
ike  but  more  respectable  spider,  poss^sed  of  a  convenient  home  and  an  airy 
.arder.  Observant  moralisU  have  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  Man- 
Ealer,  or  Pooket-Canuibal. 


EleTen  o'clock,  a.m.  Samnel  Adol- 
lus  Poole,  Esq.,  is  in  bis  parloor, — 
e  house  one  of  those  new  dwellings 
bich  yearly  spring  up  north  of  the 
agents  Purk— dwellings  that,  at- 
ating  the  eocentrioity  of  the  national 
laracter,  taek  the  fancy  of  the  archi- 
ct  and  the  gravity  of  the  beholder-— 
ich  tenement  so  tortnred  into  oon- 
ast  with  the  other  that,  on  one 
rtle  rood  of  ground,  all  ages  seem 
tended,  and  §11  races  encamped. 
o.  !•»  an  Egyptian  tombl^Pha* 
iobd'may  repose  there  I  No.  2  is 
Swiss Ma/tf^ — William  Tell  maybe 
looting  in  its  garden  I  Lo  I  the  se- 
erity  of  Doric  columns — Sparta  ia 
efore  yon  I  Behold  that  Gothic 
orch — ^yoa  are  rapt  to  the  Norman 
ays.  Ha!  those  Elizabethan  mul- 
lons — Sidney  and  Raleigh,  rise  again  1 
lol  the  trellises  of  China — come 
i>rth,  Gonfacins,  and  €k)mmi8sioner 
Teh!  Past^ing  a  few  paces,  we  are 
n  the  land  of  the  Zegri  and  Aben- 
>erage — 

Land  of  tho  dark-eyed  Maid  and    daskj 
Moor." 

Mr.  Poolers  house  is  called  Alham- 
3ra  Villa  I  Moorish  yerandahs— 
plate-glass  windows,  with  cnsped 
heads  and  mahogany  sashes — a  gar- 
den behind,  a  smaller  one  in  front — 
stairs  ascending  to  the  doorway  under 
a  Baraoenio  portico,  between  two  pe- 
destalled  lions  that  resemble  poodles 
— the  whole  new  and  lustrons-— in 
semblance  stone,  in  substance  stucco 
— cracks  in  the  stucco  denoting  ^  set- 
tlements." But  the  hoii»B  being  let 
for  ninety-nine  years-^relet  again  on 
a  rmmiog  lease  of  seren,  fourteen, 


and  twenty-one— the  t>uilder  is  not 
answerable  for  duration,  nor  the  ori- 
ginal lessee  for  repairs.  Take  it  alto- 
gether, than  Alhambra  Villa  masonry 
could  devise  no  better  type  of  modem 
taste  and  metropolitan  speculation. 

Mr.  Poole,  since  we  saw  him,  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  ago,  has 
entered  the  matrimonial  state.  Ue  has 
married  a  lady  of  some  monev,  and 
become  a  reformed  man.  He  has  es- 
chewed the  turf,  relinquished  belcher 
neckcloths  and  Newmarket  coats — 
dropped  his  old  bachelor  acquaint- 
ances. When  a  man  marries  and  re- 
forms, especially  when  marriage  and 
reform  are  accompanied  with  increased 
income,  and  settles  respectably  in 
Alhambra  Villa — rehitions,  'before 
estranged,  tender  kindly  overtures: 
the  world,  before  austere,  becomes 
indulgent  It  was  so  with  Poole — no 
longer  Dolly.  Grant  that  in  earlier 
life  be  had  fallen  into  bad  ways,  and, 
among  equivocal  associates,  he  bad 
been  led  on  by  that  taste  for  sporting 
which  is  a  manly  though  a  perilous 
characteristic  of  the  true-born  Eng- 
lishman. He  who  loves  horses  is 
liable  to  come  in  contact  with  black- 
legs. The  racer  is  a  noble  animal: 
but  it  is  his  misfortune  that  the  better 
his  breeding,  the  worse  bis  company. 
Grant  that  in  the  stables,  Adolphua 
Samuel  Poole  had  picked  up  some 
wild  oats — he  had  sown  them  now. 
Bygones  were  bygones.  He  had  made 
a  very  prudeut  marriage.  Mrs.  Poole 
was  a  sensible  woman — ^had  rendered 
him  domestic,  and  would  keep  him 
straight  I  His  uncle  Samuel,  a  most 
worUiy  man,  bad  found  him  that  sen* 
sible  woman,  and,  haying  found  her. 
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had  paid  his  nephew's  dehts,  and  aild- 
Sng  a  ronnd  sum  to  the  lady's  for- 
tune, had  seen  that  the  whole  was  so 
tightly  settled  on  wife  and  children, 
that  Poole  bod  the  tender  satis&ction 
of  knowing  that,  happen  what  might 
to  himself,  those  dear  ones  were  safe ; 
nay,  that  if,  in  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune, he  should  be  compelled  by  per- 
secuting creditors  to  fly  bis  native 
shores,  law  could  not  impair  the  com- 
petence it  had  settled  upon  Mrs.  Poole, 
nor  destroy  her  blessed  privilege  to 
share  that  competence  with  a  be- 
loved spouse.  Insolvency  itself,  ihns 
protected  by  a  marriage  settlement, 
realises  the  sublime  security  of  virtub 
hnmortalised  by  the  Roman  muse : — 

**R6pti1i«B  nMda  8ord!da, 

lDtaoiln»ti4  falget  bonoribns; 

Neo  Biimit  ant  poDitMcares 

Arbitrlo  popalaria  aane.** 

Mr.  Poole  was  an  active  man  in  the 
parish  vestry — he  was  a  sound  politi- 
cian— ^he subscribed  to  public  charities 
•—he  attended  pnblic  dinners--he  had 
votes  in  half-a-dozen  public  institn- 
tlons — he  talked  of  the  public  inte- 
rests, and  called  himself  a  public  man. 
He  chose  his  associates  amongst  gen- 
tlemen in  business-— speculative,  it  is 
true,  but  steady.  A  joint-stock  com- 
pany was  set  up ;  he  obtained  an  offi- 
cial station  at  its  board,  coupled  vnth 
a  salary— not  large,  indeed,  but  still 
a^ary. 

"The  money,"  said  Adolphus  Sa- 
muel Poole,  '*  is  not  my  obieot;  but  I 
like  to  have  something  to  do."  I  can- 
not say  how  he  did  something,  but  no 
doubt  somebody  was  done. 

Mr.  Poole  was  in  his  parlour,  read- 
ing letters  and  sortinf?  papers,  before 
he  departed  to  his  offitre  in  the  West 
End.  Mrs.  Poole  entered,  leading  an 
infant  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
walk  ahme,  and  denoting,  by  an  inte- 
resting enlargement  of  shape,  a  kindly 
design  to  l>less  that  infant,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  with  a  brother  or  sister, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

"  Oome  and  kiss  Pa,  Johnny,"  said 
she  to  the  infant 

**  Mrs.  Poole,  I  am  bnsy,"  growled 
Pa. 

"  Pa's  busy — working  hard  for  little 
Johnny.  Johnny  will  be  the  beUer 
for  it  some  day,"  said  Mrs.  Poole, 
tofldng  the  infant  half  up  to  the  ceil- 


ing, in  oompensatioii  for  the  ks  c( 
the  patemiil  kiss. 

"Mrs.  Poole,  what  3o  jonvimr 

"  May  I  hire  Joneses  brougham  is 
two  hours  to-day,  to  pay  ^^: 
There  are  a  great  manj  cards  wi 
ought  to  leave;  is  there  any  pk» 
where  I  should  leave  a  card  for  t<4. 
lovey— any  person  of  ooDseqaeBeej-^ 
were  introduced  to  at  Mrs.  H^^ 
ton's  last  night?  That  great  sc 
they  were  all  talking  aboat,  to  wbm 
you  seemed  U>  take  snoh  a  &mt, 
Samuel,  duck—" 

"Do  get  out!  that  man  vb^vl 
me,  I  tell  yon." 

"Insulted  you!  No;  you  Mie 
told  me." 

"  I  did  tell  yon  last  nig^t  eomsg 
home." 

^'Dear  me,  I  thought  you  mes: 
that  Mr.  Hartopp." 

"  Well,  he  almost  insolted  me,  tw 
Mrs.  Poole,  yon  are  stupid  and  £r 
agreeable.  b  that  all  yon  have  s 
say?" 

"Pa's  cross,  Johnny  dear!  pn? 
PttI-— people  have  vexed  Pa,  JohaiT 
•—naughty  people.  We  most  go,  ^ 
we  shall  vex  him  too." 

Such  heavenlv  sweetness  on  tbe 
part  of  a  forbearing  wife  woold  hare 
softened  Pomburlane.  Poolers  sirikQ 
brow  relaxed.  If  women  knew  b«v 
to  treat  men,  not  a  husband,  nnb«* 
pecked,  would  be  found  from  Isdtf 
to  the  Pole  ?  And  Poole,  for  all  i» 
surly  demeanour,  was  as  oompiet^fj 
governed  by  that  aogel  aa  a  bear  br 
his  keeper. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Poole,  excuse  ma  I 
own  I  am  out  of  sorts  to-day— gin 
me  little  Johnny— Uiere  (kieoing  tht 
infaot,  who  in  return  makes  a  dig  sX 
Pa's  left  eye,  and  begins  to  cry  03 
finding  that  he  has  not  succeed^  ic 
digging  it  out)— take  the  brougham. 
Hush,  Johnny — ^hush-^-and  yon  msr 
leave  a  card  for  me  at  Mr.  PeddismX 
Harley  Street.  My  eye  smarts  her- 
ribly ;  that  baby  will  gouge  me  cm 
of  these  days." 

Mrs.  Poole  has  succeeded  hisiSl- 
ing  the  infant,  and  oonfeBsing  tls( 
Johnny's  fingers  are  extremely  stnsf 
for  his  age—but  adding,  that  babies 
will  catch  at  whatever  is  verv  bright 
and  beaotifiyl,  such  as  g«^  and  Jev^k 
and  Mr.  Poole's  eyes,  ailminista^  to 
the  wounded  orb  so  soothing  a  kdoo 
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f  pity  and  admiration  that  Poole 
ro wis  out  quite  mildly — "  Koiuense, 
larney — by-the-by,  I  did  not  say 
lis  morning  that  yon  should  not  have 
lie  rosewoc^  chinoniere." 

'^  No,  yon  said  yon  oould  not  afford 
^  duck  ;  and  when  Pa^  says  he  can't 
flford  it,  Pa'  must  be  the  jadge— 
lust  not  he,  Johnny  dear?" 

^^Bat,  perhaps,  I  can  afford  it. 
Tes,  you  may  have  it — ^yes,  I  say, 
ou  shall  have  it.  Don't  forget  to 
Baye  that  card  on  Peckham — he's  a 
Donied  man.  There's  a  ring  at  the 
)ell,  who  is  It?  run  and  see." 

Mrs.  Poole  obeyed  with  great  acti- 
rity,  considering  her  Interesting  oon- 
iition.  She  came  back  in  half  a 
ninute. 

^*Oh,  my  Adolphns!  oh,  my  Sa- 
nuel  I  it  is  that  dreadful-looking  man 
s7ho  was  here  the  other  eyening — 
&taid  with  yon  so  long.  I  don't  like 
bis  looks  at  tJL  Pray,  don't  be  at 
borne." 

^^I  must,"  said  Poole,  turning  a 
shade  paler,  if  that  were  possible. 
'*  Stop---don't  let  that  girl  go  to  the 
door,  and  you  leave  me."  He  snatch- 
ed his  hat  and  gloves,  and  putting 
aside  the  parlour  maid,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  shades  below,  in 
order  to  answer  the  *  ring,' walked 
hastily  down  the  small  garden. 

Jasper  Losely  was  stationed  at  the 
little  gate.  Jasper  was  no  longer  in 
rags,  but  he  was  coarsely  clad — clad 
as  if  he  had  resigned  all  preteuoe  to 
plea<^e  a  lady's  eye,  or  to  impose 
upon  a  West-End  tradesman— -a  check 
shirt—a  rough  pea-jacket,  his  hands 
buried  in  its  pockets. 

Poole  started  with  well-simulated 
surprise.  "  What,  you  I  I  am  just 
going  to  my  offloe-^in  a  great  hurry 

at  present." 

''Hurry  or  not,  I  must  and  will 

speak  to  yon,"  said  Jasper  doggedly. 
"  What  now  ?  then,  step  in ;— only 

remember  I  can't  give  you  more  than 

five  miDUtes." 
The   rude  visitor  followed  Poole 

into  the  back  parlour,  and  dosed  the 

door  after  him. 
Leaning  his  arms  over  a  chair,  his 

hat  still  on  his  head,  Losely  fixed  his 

fierce  eyes  on  his  old  friend,  and  said 

in  a  low,  set,  determined  voice,-— 

"  Now,  mark  me,  Dolly  Poole,  if  you 

think  to  shirk  my  busineiss,  or  throw 


me  over,  you'll  find  yourself  in  Queer 
8treet.  Have  you  called  on  Guy 
Darrell,  and  put  my  case  to  him,  or 
have  yon  not  ?" 

*^  I  met  Mr.  Darrell  only  last  night 
at  a  very  genteel  party.  (Poole  deem- 
ed it  prudent  not  to  say  by  whom 
that  genteel  party  was  given,  for  it 
will  be  remembered  tliat  Poole  had 
heen  Jasper's  confidant  in  that  ad- 
venturer's former  designs  upon  Mrs. 
Haughton ;  and  if  Jasper  knew  that 
Poole  had  made  her  acqutuntance, 
might  he  not  insist  upon  Poole's  re- 
introducing him  as  a  visiting  ac- 
quaintance?) **A  very  genteel  party," 
repeated  Poole.  '^  I  made  a  point  of 
being  presented  to  Mr.  Darrell,  and 
very  polite  he  was  at  first." 

*' Curse  his  politeness — ^get  to  the 
point." 

"  I  sounded  my  way  very  carefully, 
as  you  may  suppose ;  and  when  I  had 
got  him  into  a  Mendly  chat,  yon  un- 
derstand, I  began:  Ahl  my  poor 
Losely,  nothing  to  be  done  £Atfre--he 
flew  off  in  a  tangent-— as  much  as  de- 
sired me  to  mind  my  own  business, 
and  hold  my  tongue;  and  upon  my 
lite,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  chance 
for  you  in  that  quarter." 

"  Very  well — we  shall  see.  Next, 
have  you  taken  any  steps  to  find  oat 
the  girl,  my  daughter  ?" 

"I  have,  I  assure  you.  But  you  give 
me  so  slight  a  due.  Are  you  quite 
sure  she  is  not  in  America  uter  all  ?" 

^*  I  have  told  you  before  that  that 
story  about  America  was  all  bosh  I  a 
stratagem  of  the  old  gentleman's  to 
deceive  me.  Poor  old  man,"  conti- 
nued Jasper,  in  a  tone  that  positively 
betrayed  feeling — **I  don't  wonder 
that  he  dreads  and  flies  me;  yet  I 
would  not  hurt  him  more  than  I  have 
done,  even  to  be  as  well  off  as  yon 
are — ^blinking  at  zne  from  your  maho- 
^uy  perch  like  a  pet  owl  with  its 
crop  full  of  mice.  And  if  I  would 
take  the  girl  from  him,  it  is  for  her 
own  good.  For  if  Darrell  could  be 
got  to  make  a  provision  on  her,  and, 
through  her,  on  myself,  why,  of 
course,  the  old  man  should  share  the 
benefit  of  it  And  now  that  these 
infernal  pains  often  keep  me  awake 
half  tiie  night,  I  can't  always  shut 
out  the  idea  of  that  old  man  wander- 
ing about  the  world  aud  dying  in  a 
ditoh.     And  that  runaway  girl-— to 
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whom,  I  dare  swear,  he  would  give 
away  his  last  cramb  of  bread— ^ught 
to  be  an  annaity  to  as  both :  Basta, 
basta  1  As  to  the  Amertoan  stor}*— I 
had  a  friend  at  Paris,  who  went  to 
America  on  a  speculation;  I  asked 
him  to  inqaire  about  this  William 
Waife  ond  his  granddaughter  8uphy, 
who  were  said  to  have  sailed  for  New 
York  nearly  five  ye«^  ago,  and  he 
saw  the  verv  persons^-aettled  in  New 
York — ^no  longer  under  the  name  of 
Waife,  but  their  true  paine  of  Simp- 
son, and  got  out  from  the  man  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  take  their 
passage  from  England  in  the  name 
of  Waife,  at  the  request  of  a  person 
whom  the  man  would  not  give  up, 
but  to  whom  he  said  he  was  under 
obligations.  Perhaps  the  old  gentle- 
man had  done  the  fellow  a  kind  turn 
in  early  life.  The  description  of  this 
doi^i9ant  Waife  and  bis  ffrandchild 
settles  the  matter ;— -wholly  uulike 
those  I  seek ;  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  they  must  still  be 
in  England^  and  it  is  your  business  to 
find  them.  Continue  your  search-^ 
quicken  your  wits— let  me  be  better 
pleased  with  your  success  when  I  call 
again  this  day  week— and  meanwhile 
four  pounds,  if  you  please— as  much 
more  as  you  like."  ^ 

"  Why,  I  gave  you  four  pounds  the 
other  day,  besioes  six  pK)unds  for 
clothes;  it  can^t  be  gone.*' 

"  Every  penny." 

'*De^,  dear  I  can^t  you  maintain 
yourself  anyhow?  Oan^t  you  get 
any  one  to  play  at  cards?  Four 
pounds!  Why,  with  your  talent  for 
whist^  four  pounds  are  a  capital?" 

"  Whom  can  I  play  with  ?  Whom 
can  I  herd  with  ?-— Cracksmen  and 
pickpockets.  Fit  me  out ;  ask  me  to 
your  own  house;  invite  your  own 
fiends ;  make  up  &  rubber,  and  you 
will  then  see  what  i  oan  do  with  four 
pounds;  and  may  go  shares  if  you 
like,  as  we  used  to  do." 

*'  Don't  talk  so  loud.  Losely,  you 
know  very  well  that  what  you  ask  is 
impossible.  I've  turned  over  a  new 
leaf." 

"  But  I've  still  got  your  handwrit- 
ing on  the  old  leaf." 

'^  What's  the  good  of  those  stupid 
threats?  If  you  really  wanted  to  do 
me  a  mischief,  where  could  you  go  to, 
and  who'd  believe  you  ?" 


"  I  fancy  your  wife  wonU,  11  in. 
Hillo— " 

"  Stop— stop— stop.  No  iw  be^ 
sir.  No  scandal.  Hold  your  Uxm. 
or  ril  send  for  the  police." 

''  Do  I  Notliing  I  ahonld  like  Vo- 
ter. I'm  tired  ooL  I  want  fa»  tcl 
my  own  story  at  the  Old  Bailej,  oi 
have  my  revenge  upon  you,  v^ 
Darrell,  upon  alL  Send  for  the  p^ 
Uce." 

Losely  threw  himself  at  kngthc 
the  sofa— (new  murocoo,  with  «pik 
cushions)— -and  folded  his  ams. 

^  Tou  could  only  give  me  inm- 
nutes — they  are  gone,  I  fear.  I  m 
more  liberal.  I  give  jon  your  cwi 
time  to  consider.  I  don^  care  if  I 
stay  to  dine ;  I  daresay  Mrs.  Pog^ 
will  excuse  my  dress.^ 

^Losely,  you  are  sach  a— ^sBov 
If  I  do  give  you. the  four  pounds t^ 
aak,  wiU  you  pronnise  to  dbift  k 
yourself  somehow  and  molest  laeK 
more  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  I  shall  oooie  &et 
every  week  for  the  aame  sum.  I 
can't  live  upon  leas — ^nntii — ^ 

"Until  what?" 

"  Until  either  you  get  Mr.  Dtn£ 
to  settle  on  me  a  suitable  provisiiK; 
or  until  yon  plaoe  me  in  posseaaoef^ 
'  my  daughter,  and  I  can  then  betas 
better  condition  to  treat  with  hizs  mj- 
self;  for  if  I  would  make  a  cUioi* 
account  of  the  girl,  I  most  produN 
the  girl,  or  he  may  say  she  is  ded 
Besides,  if  she  be  aa  pretty  as  she  «» 
when  a  child,  the  very  sight  of  b&- 
might  move  him  more  t^  sflmy 
talk." 

"  And  if  I  succeed  in  doing  sdt* 
thing  with  Mr.  Darrell,  or  disoovencz 
your  daughter,  yon  will  give  np  i^l 
such  letters  and  documents  of  miff 
as  you  say  you  possess?'^ 

^^ '  Say — I  possess  I'  I  haveahovi 
them  to  you  in  this  pocket-boot 
Dolly  Poole — ^your  own  propotiticD 
to  rob  old  Latham's  aafe." 

Poole  eyed  the  book,  which  ^ 
ruflkn  took  out  and  tapped.  Bid 
the  rufi&an  been  a  slighter  msn,  Pft^ 
would  have  been  a  braver  one.  A«  it 
•was— he  eyed  and  groaned.  "Ton 
against  one's  old  crony  1  So  nnhtfi^ 
some,  so  unlike  what  I  thoo^t  yet 
were." 

*'  It  is  yon  who  would  turn  a^Q^ 
me.    But  stick  to  Darrell,  or  fiu  o» 
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Dy  danghter,  and  help  ber  and  me  to 
^t  justice  out  of  him ;  and  yon  shall 
lot  only  have  back  these  letters,  hot 
Ml  pay  you  handsomely — handsomely, 
>olly  Poule.  Zooks,  sir— I  am  fallen 
—but  I  atn  always  a  gentleman." 

Therewith  Losely  gave  a  vehement 
ilap  to  his  hat,  which,  crushed  by  the 
itroke,  improved  his  general  appear- 
tnce  into  an  aspect  so  outrageously 
■affish,  that  but  for  the  ezj^ression  of 
lis  countenance  the  contrast  between 


the  boast  and  the  man  would  have 
been  ludicrous  even  to  Mr.  Poole.  The 
countenance  was  too  dark  to  permit 
laughter.  In  the  dress,  but  the  ruin 
of  fortune-— in  the  face,  the  ruin  of 
man. 

Poole  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  ex- 
tended four  sovereigns.  Losely  rose 
and  took  them  carelessly.  ^*  This  day 
week,"  he  said — shook  himself— and 
went  his  way. 
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Weeks  passed^— the  London  season 
was  beginning — Darrell  had  decided 
nothing — the  prestige  of  his  position 
was  undiminished, — ^in  politics,  per- 
kiaps,  higher.  He  had  succeeded  in 
reconciling  some  jgreat  men ;  he  had 
strengthened — it  might  be  saved,  ajar- 
ring  cabinet.  In  all  this  he  had  shown 
iidmirable  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
proved  that  time  and  disuse  had  not 
lessened  Lis  ]K>wers  of  perception.  In 
his  matrimonial  designs,  Darrell  seem- 
ed more  bent  than  ever  upon  the 
hazardr— irresolute  as  ever  on  the 
choice  of  a  partner.  Sdll  the  choice 
appeared  to  be  circumscribed  to  the 
fair  three  who  had  been  subjected 
to  Colonel  Morley's  speculative  criti- 
cism— ^Lady  Adela,  Miss- Vipont,  Flora 
Vy  vyan.  Much  fro  and  con,  might 
be  said  in  respect  to  each.  Lady 
Adela  was  so  handsome  that  it  wa«»  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  her ;  and  that  is 
much  when  one  sees  the  handsome 
face  every  day, — ^provided  the  plea- 
sure does  not  wear  off.  8he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  very  good  temper; 
and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance oonfiiined  it.  There,  panegyric 
stopped ;  but  detraction  did  not  com- 
mence. What  remained  was  in6ffen- 
sive  commonplace.  She  had  no 
salient  attribute,  and  no  ruling  pas- 
sion. Certainly  she  would  never  have 
wasted  a  thought  on  Mr.  Darrell,  nor 
have  discovered  a  single  merit  in  him, 
if  he  had  not  been  quoted  as  a  veir 
rich  man  of  high  character  in  search 
of  a  wife;  and  if  her  father  had  not 
said  to  her — *^  Adela,  Mr.  Darrell  has 
been  greatly  struck  with  your  appear- 
ance—-he  told  me  so.  He  is  not  young, 


but  he  is  still  a  very  fine-looking  man, 
and  yon  are  twenty-seven.  Tis  a 
greater  distinction  to  be  noticed  by 
a  person  of  his  years  and  position, 
than  by  a  pack  of  sill  v  young  fellows, 
who  think  more  of  their  own  pretty 
faces  than  they  would  ever  do  of 
yours.  If  you  did  not  mind  a  little 
disparity  of  years,  he  would  make 
you  a  happy  wife ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  a  widow,  not  too  old  to  en- 
jo^  liberty,  and  with  a  jointure  that 
might  entitle  you  to  a  still  better 
match." 

Darrell,  thus  put  into  Lady  Adela's 
head,  he  remained  there,  and  became 
an  idJu  fiu.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  probable  husband,  he  was  elevat- 
ed into  an  *^  interesting  man."  8he 
would  have  received  his  addresses 
with  gentle  complacency ;  and,  being 
more  the  creature  of  habit  than  im- 
pulse, would,  no  doubt,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  connubial  life,  have  blest 
him,  or  any  other  admiring  husband, 
with  a  reasonable  modicum  of  lan- 
guid affection.  Nevertheless,  Lady 
Adela  was  an  unconscious  impostor; 
for,  owing  to  a  mild  softness  of  eye 
and  a  susceptibility  to  blushes,  a  vic- 
tim ensnared  by  her  beauty  would  be 
apt  to  give  her  credit  for  a  nature 
far  more  accessible  to  the  romance  of 
the  tender  passion,  than,  liappilv 
perhaps  for  her  own  peace  of  mind, 
she  possessed ;  and  might  flatter 
himself  that  he  had  produced  a  sen- 
sation which  gave  that  softness  to 
the  eye,  and  that  damask  to  the 
blush. 

Honoria  Vipont  would  have  been 
a  choice  far  more  creditable  to  the 
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good  sense  of  so  mature  a  wooer. 
Few  better  specimens  of  a  young 
lady  brought  up  to  become  an  accom- 
plished woman  of  the  world.  She 
had  sufficient  instruction  to  be  the 
companion  of  an  ambitions  man- 
solid  judgment  to  fit  her  for  his  oc- 
casional adviser.  She  could  preside 
with  dignity  over  a  stately  house- 
hold— ^receive  with  grace  distinguish- 
ed ffuests.  Fitted  to  administer  an 
amine  fortune,  ample  fortune  was 
necessary  to  the  development  of  her 
excellent  qualities.  If  a  man  of 
DarrelPs  age  were  bold  enough  to 
marry  a  young  wife,  a  safer  wife 
amongst  the  young  ladies  of  London 
he  could  scarcely  find;  for  thongh 
Honoria  was  only  three-and  twenty, 
she  was  as  staid,  as  sensible,  and  as 
remote  from  all  girlish  frivolities  as 
if  she  had  been  eight-and-thirty. 
Certainly,  had  Guy  Darrell  been  of 
her  own  years,  his  fortune  unmade, 
his  fame  to  win,  a  lawyer  residing  at 
the  back  of  Holbom,  or  a  petty 
squire  in  the  petty  demesnes  of 
Fawley,  he  would  have  had  no  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  Honoria  Vipont.  Dis- 
parity of  years  was  in  this  case  not 
nis  drawback  but  his  advantage, 
since  to  that  disparity  Darrell  owed 
the  established  name  and  the  emi- 
nent station  which  made  Honoria 
think  she  elevated  her  own  self  in 
preferring  him.  It  is  but  justice  to 
her  to  distinguish  here  between  a 
woman^s  veneration  for  the  attri- 
butes of  respect  which  a  man  gathers 
round  him,  and  the  more  vulgar  sen- 
timent which  sinks  the  man  altoge- 
ther, except  as  the  necessary  fixture 
to  be  taken  in  with  the  general  valu- 
ation. It  is  not  fair  to  ask  if  a  girl 
who  entertains  a  preference  for  one 
of  our  toiling,  stirring,  ambitious  sex, 
who  may  be  double  her  age  or  have 
a  snub  nose,  but  who  looks  dignified 
and  imposing  on  a  pedestal  of  state, 
whether  she  would  like  him  as  much 
if  stript  of  all  his  accessories,  and 
left  unredeemed  to  his  baptismal  re- 
gister or  unbecoming  nose.  Just  as 
well  ask  a  girl  in  love  with  a  young 
Lothario  if  nfae  would  like  him  as 
much  if  he  had  been  ugly  and  crooked. 
The  high  name  of  the  one  man  is  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  good  looks 
are  to  the  other.  Thus,  thoogh  it 
was  said  of  Madame  de  la  Yallidre 


that  she  loved  Lonfs  XIV.  fur  ^ 
self  and  not  for  bia  regal  graate, 
is  there  a  woman  in  the  world,  bo*- 
ever  disinterested,  who  believes  tfec 
Madame  de  la  Vallidre  would  \k^ 
liked  Louis  XIV.  as  much  if  Ldu 
XIV.  had  been  Mr.  John  Jok 
Honoria  would  not  hjiTe  bestovic 
her  hand  on  a  bnunleas,  wortUes 
nobleman,  whatever  bis  nak  ^ 
wealth.  She  was  aboTe  that  sortT 
ambition ;  but  neither  wosld  ^ 
have  married  the  best-kxAing  aa^ 
worthiest  John  Jones  who  ever  ban 
that  British  appellation,  if  he  b: 
not  occupied  the  social  positke 
which  brought  the  merits  of  a  Jo&a 
within  range  of  the  ejeglas  of  i 
Vipont 

Many  girls  in  the  nnrseiy  ay  Ic 
their  juvenile  confidants,  ^'^Iwillodf 
marry  the  man  I  love.''  Hooorli 
had  ever  said,  *^  I  will  only  niarrv  Ma 
man  I  respect."  Thus  it  waa  hs  n- 
spect  {or  Guy  Darrell  that  made  La 
honour  him  by  her  preference.  Sit 
appreciated  bis  intellect — ebe  fellk 
love  with  the  repptation  whidi  tk 
intellect  had  aoqaired.  And  Dsntl 
might  certainly  chooee  wofse.  Bii 
cool  reason  inclined  him  much  to  Hcsr 
oria.  When  Alban  Morley  aigoedia 
her  favour,  he  had  no  escape  from  a^ 
quiescence,  except  in  the  toms  asd 
doubles  of  his  ironical  honumr.  Bsi 
his  heart  was  a  rebel  to  bis  reason: 
and  between  you  and  me,  Hoom 
was  exactly  one  of  those  young  woma 
by  \^hom  a  man  of  grave  years  oo^ 
to  be  attracted,  and  by  whom,  some 
how  or  other,  he  never  is ; — ^I  supea, 
because  the  older  we  grow  the  more 
we  love  youthfulness  of  character. 
When  Alcides,  having  gone  throo^ 
all  the  fatigues  of  life,  took  a  hn^ 
in  Olympus,  he  ought  to  bavesdnted 
Minerva,  but  he  chose  Hebe. 

Will  Darrell  find  his  Hebe  in  Flora 
Vy  vyan  ?  Alban  Morley  became  more 
and  more  alarmed  by  that  apptebeo- 
sion.  He  was  shrewd  enon^  to 
recognise  in  her  the  girl  of  all  otbeis 
formed  to  ^ad  the  eye  and  pbg« 
the  heart  of  a  grave  and  rBverwd 
seigneur.  And  it  might  well  not  odIt 
flatter  the  vanity,  bat  begaile  tbd 
judgment,  of  a  man  who  liaared  Ini 
hand  would  be  accepted  only  lor  the 
sake  of  bis  money,  that  Flora  jait  at 
this  moment  refused   the    gralest 
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natch  in  the  kiDgdom,  yooor  Lord 
^ipont,  son  of  the  new  Earl  of  Mont- 
brt,  a  young  man  of  good  sense, 
iigh  character,  welMooliiDg  ad  men 
JO — heir  to  estates  almost  royal ; — a 
^OQQg  man  whom  no  girl  on  earth  is 
astified  in  refusing.  But  would  the 
vhimsical  creatare  accept  Darrell? 
IVas  she  not  merely  making  sport  of 
lim,  and  if,  canght  by  her  arts,  he, 
lage  and  elder,  solemnly  offered  ho- 
nage  and  hand  to  that  hdlt  dtdaig- 
leme  who  had  jast  doomed  to  despair 
i  comely  young  magnate  with  five 
imes  his  fortnne,  would  she  net 
msten  to  make  him  the  ridicule  of 
London  ? 

Darrell  had  perhaps  his  secret  rea- 
(ons  fbr  thinking  otherwise,  but  he 
ltd  not  confide  them  even  to  Alban 
^orley.  This  much  only  will  the 
larrator,  more  candid,  say  to  the 
*eader, — ^if  out  of.  the  three  whom  fiis 
:hought«  fluttered  round,  Guy  Dar- 
rell wished  to  select  the  one  who 
ivoqW  love  him  best — ^love  him  with 
the  whole  fresh  nnreasoning  heart  of 
I  girl  whose  childish  frowardness 
sprung  from  childlike  innocence,  let 
bim  dare  the  hazard  of  refusal  and  of 
ridicule  ;  let  him  say  to  Flora  Yyvyan, 
In  the  pathos  of  his  sweet  deep  voice, 
"  Come,  and  be  the  spoiled  darling  of 
my  gladdened  age ;  let  my  life,  ere  it 


sink  into  night,  be  rejoiced  hj  the 
bloom  and  fresh  breeze  of  the  morn- 
ing." 

But  to  say  it  he  must  wish  it ;  he 
himself  must  love — ^love  with  all  the 
lavish  indulgence,  all  the  knightly 
tendemeps,  all  the  grateful  sympa- 
thising joy  in  the  vonth  of  the  beloved, 
when  youth  for  the  lover  is  no  more, 
^"hich  alone  can  realise  what  we  some- 
times see,  though  loth  to  own  it — 
coofrenial  unions  with  unequal  years. 
If  Darrell  feel  not  ^hat  love,  woe  to 
him,  woe  and  thrice  shame  if  he  allure 
to  his  hearth  one  who  might  indeed 
be  a  Hebe  to  the  spouse  who  gave 
up  to  her  his  whole  heart  in  return 
for  hers ;  but  to  the  spouse  who  had 
no  heart  to  give,  or  gave  but  the 
chips  of  it,  the  Hebe  indignant  would 
be  worse  than  Erinnys  ! 

All  things  considered,  then,  they 
who  wish  well  to  Guy  Darrell  must 
range  with  Alban  Morley  in  favour 
of  Miss  Honoria  Tipont  She,  pro^ 
fering  affectionate  respect — Darrell 
responding  by  rational  esteem.  So, 
perhaps,  Darrell  himself  thought,  for 
whenever  Miss  Tipont  was  named, 
he  became  more  taciturn,  more  absor- 
bed in  reflection,  and  sighed  heavily, 
like' a  man  who  slowly  makes  up  his 
mind  to  a  decision,  wise,  but  not 
tempting. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  much  of  that  Information  which  the  wisest  men  In  the  world  could  not  glre,  but 
which  the  Author  caa. 


*' Darrell,''  said  Colonel  Morley, 
"you  remember  my  nephew  George 
»R  a  boy  ?  He  is  now  the  nector  of 
Humberston  ;  married — a  very  nice 
?()rt  of  woman — suits  him.  Humber- 
8  ton  is  a  fine  livin;? ;  but  his  talents  are 
wasted  there.  He  preached  for  the 
tirst  time  in  London  last  year,  and 
lUAile  a  considerable  sensation.  This 
>'ear  he  has  been  much  out  of  town. 
He  has  no  church  here  as  yet.  I  hope 
to  get  him  on&  Can*  is  determined 
tliat  he  shall  be  a  Bishop;  Mean- 
while, he  preaches  at Chapel 

to-morrow,  come  and  hear  him  with 
me,  and  then  tell  me  frankly  — is  he 
eloquent  or  not  ?" 

Darrell  had  a  prejudice  against 
fashionable  preachers ;  but  to  please 

VOL.  Lxxxin. 


Colonel  Moriey  he  went  to  bear 
George.  He  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  young 
divine.  It  had  that  rare  combination 
of  impassioned  earnestness,  with  sub- 
dued tones,  and  decorous  gesture, 
which  suits  the  ideal  of  ecdesiastioal 
eloquence  conceived  by  an  educated 
English  Churchman — 

"Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowiwr 
fiilL" 

Occasionally  the  old  defect  in  utter- 
ance was  discernible;  there  was  a 
gasp  as  for  breath,  or  a  prolonged 
dwelling  n^n  certain  syllables,  which, 
occurring  in  the  most  animated  pas- 
sages, and  apparently  evincing  the 
preacher's  struggle  with  emotion^, 
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rather  eerved  to  heighten  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  aadieoce.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  original  stammer  was 
replaced  by  a  felicitous  paose,  the 
paase  as  of  a  thoaghtfal  reasoner,  or 
a  solemn  monitor  knitting  ideas,  tiiat 
came  too  quick,  into  method,  or  chas- 
tening impulse  into  disciplined  zeal. 
The  mind  of  the  preacher,  thng,  not 
only  freed  from  trammel,  but  armed 
for  victory,  came  forth  with  that 
power  which  is  peculiar  to  an  original 
intellect — the  power  which  suggests 
more  than  it  demonstrates.  He  did 
not  so  much  preach  to  his  audience, 
as  wind  himself  through  unexpected 
ways  into  the  hearts  of  the  audience ; 
and  they  who  heaid,  suddenly  found 
theur  hearts  preaching  to  themselves. 
He  took  for  his  text — "  Cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed.'*  And  out  of  this"* 
text  he  framed  a  discourse  full  of  true 
Gospel  tenderness,  which  seemed  to 
raise  up  comfort  as  the  saving, 
against  despair  as  the  evil,  principle 
of  mortal  life.  The  congregation  was 
what  is  called  ^  brilliant^' — statesmen, 
and  peers,  and  great  authors,  and  fine 
ladies — people  whom  the  inconsider- 
ate believe  to  stand  little  in  need  of 
comfort,  and  never  to  be  subjected  to 
despair.  In  many  an  intent  or  droop- 
ing face  in  that  brilliant  congregation 
might  be  read  a  very  different  tale. 
Bat  of  all  present  there  was  no  one 
whom  the  discourse  so  moved  as  a 
woman,  who,  chancing,  to  pass  that 
way,  had  followed  the  throng  into  the 
Chapel,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
seat  at  the  far  end ;  a  woman  who 
had  not  been  within  the  walls  of  cha- 
pel or  church  for  long  years—a  grim 
woman,  in  iron  grey.  There  she  sate, 
unnoticed  in  her  remote  comer ;  and 
before  the  preacher  had  done,  her  face 
was  bidden  behind  her  clasped  hands, 
and  she  was  weeping  such  tears  as 
she  had  not  wept  since  childhood. 

On  leaving  church  Darrell  said  little 
more  to  the  Colonel  than  this — ^  Your 
nephew  takes  me  by  surprise.  The 
Church  wants  such  men.  He  will 
have  a  grand  career  if  life  be  spared 
to  him."  Then  he  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  he  broke  abruptly — 
''Your  nephew  was  at  school  with 
my  boy.  Had  my  son  lived,  what 
had  been  his  career  ?" 

The  Colonel,  never  encouraging 
painful  subjects,  made  no  rejoinder. 


"  Bring  George  to  see  ne  Vsna- 
row.  I  shrunk  from  asking  itbc^: 
I  thought  the  eight  of  faim  wooUtor 
much  revive  old  Borrows ;  bat  I  k 
I  should  accustom  myself  to  ha 
every  memory.     Bring  him." 

The  next  day  the  ColoDel  \ak 
George  to  Darrell's ;  bat  Geoi]R  k 
been  pre-engaged  till  late  at  DooD-,i&: 
Darrell  was  just  leaving  home,  bikI  t 
bis  street  door,  when  the  usde  as: 
nephew  came.  They  lespectfd  ^ 
time  too  much  to  accept  his  o^  k< 
come  in,  but  walked  beside  hm  t 
a  few  minutes,  as  be  bestowed  apn 
George  those  compliments  which  arc 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  rising  mea  (ki 
the  lips  of  those  who  have  rises. 

"I  remember   yon,  George,  ts  i 
boy,*'  said  Darrell,  *'  and  thanked  jk 
then  for  good  adTice  to  a  6du»l&^- 
low,  who  is   lost  to   your  cmei 
no^."     He  faltered  an  instiuit,  bs 
went  on  firmljTi  "  Toa  had  then  i 
slight  defect  m  utterance,  whid  I 
understand    from    your    nndCf  k- 
creased  as  you  grew  older;  so  that  I 
never  anticipated  for  yon  the  f&c^ 
that  yon  are  achieying.     Orator  p 
—  you  must  have    t^en   adminl^.r 
taught    In  the  managemeDt  of  yoc 
voice— in  the  excellence  of  your  de- 
livery, I  see  that  yoa  are  one  of  t^ 
few  who  deem  that  the  Divine  Woid 
should   not   be   unworthily  uttered 
The  debater  on  beer  bills  my  be 
excused  from  studying  the  orator'i 
effects ;  but  all  that  ^orce^  digoii^t 
adorn,  make    the    becomiotg  BUidie 
of  him  who  strives  by  eloquence  to 
people    heaven ;    whose  task  it  b 
to  adjure  the  thoughtless,  Boiinte 
the     languid,    soften     the    cato 
humble  Uie  proud,  alarm  the  guiij! 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  call  back  to 
the  fold  the  lost    Is  the  coltaie  to 
be  slovenly  where  the  glebe  is  so 
fertile?     The     only    field    feft  in 
modem  times  for  the  andent  OfBtor'i 
sublime   conceptions,    bat  laborioos 
trdning,  is  the  Preacher'a    And  I 
own,  George,  that  I  envy  tbeBMsiffy 
who  skilled  to  the  Preadber's  art  tn 
intellect  like  yours." 

'*  Masters,*^  said  the  Colonel,  "i 
thought  all  those  elocution  w^- 
failed  with  you,  George.  You  cm 
and  taught  yourself.  Did  not  jtR* 
No  I  Why,  then,  who  w«8  F 
teacher  r 
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George  looked  veiy  much  embar- 
rassed, and,  attempting  to  aDSwer, 
began  horribly  to  stutter. 

Darrell,  coDceiving  that  a  preacher 
whose  fume  was  not  yet  confirmed, 
might  reasonably  dislike  to  confess 
those  obligations  to  elaborate  stady, 
which,  if  known,  might  detract  from 
his  effect,  or  expose  him  to  ridicnle, 
hastened  to  change  the  sabject. 
"You  have  been  to  the  country, 
I  hear,  George;  at  your  living,  I 
suppose  ?" 

**  Xo.  I  have  not  been  there  very 
lately ;  travelling  about" 

**Have  you  seen  Lady  Montfort 
since  your  return  ?*'  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  only  returned  on  Saturday 
night.  I  go  to  Lady  Montfort's  at 
Twickenham,  this  evening." 

*'  She  has  a  delightful  retreat,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "But  if  she  wish  to 
avoi«l  admiration,  she  should  not 
make  the  banks  of  the  river  her 
favourite  haunt  I  know  some 
romantio  admirers,  who,  when  she 
reappears  in  the  world,  may  be  rival 
aspirants,  and  who  have  much  taken 
to  rowing  since  Lady  Montfort  has 
retired  to  Twickenham.  They  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her,  and  return  to  boast 
of  it  Bat  they  report  that  there  is 
a  young  lady  seen  walking  with  her 
^^n  extremely  pretty  one — who  is 
she  ?  People  ask  tn«,— as  if  I  knew 
everything." 

*'  A  companion,  I  suppose,"  said 
Greorge,  more  and  more  confused. 
^'Bar,,  pardon  me,  I  must  leave  you 
flow.  Good-by,  uncle.  Good  day, 
Mr.  Darrell." 

Darrell  did  not  seem  to  observe 
Greorge  take  leave,  but  walked  on,  his 
bat  over  his  brows,  lost  in  one  of  his 
Frequent  fits  of  abstracted  gloom. 

•*  If  my  nephew  were  not  married," 
said  the  Colonel,  "I  should  regard 
his  embarrassment  with  much  sospi- 
sion  —  embarrassed  at  every  point, 
from  his  travels  about  the  country  to 
the  question  of  a  young  lady  at 
Twickenham.  I  wonder  who  that 
foung  lady  can  be—not  one  of  the 
Viponta,  or  I  should  have  heard. 
\re  there  any  young  ladies  on  the 
Lyndsay  side?— Eh,  Darrell  ?" 

•'What  do  I  care — ^your  head  runs 
)n   young  ladies,"  answered  Darrell 


with  peevish  vivacity,  as  he  stopped 
abruptly  at  Carr  Vipont*8  door. 

**  And  your  feet  do  not  seem  to  run 
from  them,''  said,  the  Colonel  ;>  and, 
with  an  ironical  salute,  walked  away, 
while  the  expanding  portals  engulf^ 
his  friend. 

As  he  sauntered  up  St  James*s 
Street,  nodding  towards  the  thronged 
windows  of  its  various  clubs,  the 
Colonel  suddenly  encountered  Lionel, 
and,  taking  the  young  gentleman's 
arm,  said,  "  If  you  are  not  very  much 
occupied,  will  you  waste  half  an  hour 
on  rae? — I  am  going  homeward?." 

Lionel  readily  assented,  and  the 
Colonel  continued  —  **  Are  you  in 
want  of  your  cabriolet  to-day,  or  can 
you  lend  it  to  me  ?  I  have  asked  a 
Frenchman,  who  brings  me  a  letter  of 
introduction,  to  dine  at  the  nearest 
restaurant's  to  which  one  can  ask  a 
Frenchman.  I  need  not  say  that  13 
Greenwich:  and  if  I  took  him  in  a 
cabriolet,  he  would  not  suspect  that 
he  was  taken  five  miles  out  of 
town." 

'^Alas,  my  dear  Colonel,  I  have 
just  sold  my  cabriolet" 

*'  What  I  old-fashioned  already  I — 
True,  it  has  been  built  three  mouths. 
Perhaps  the  horse,  too,  has  become 
an  antique  in  some  other  collection 
— silent— uml — cabriolet  and  horse 
both  sold  ?" 

"  Both,**  said  Lionel  ruefully. 

"  Nothing  surprises  me  that  man 
can  do,"  said  the  Colouel ;  *'  or  I 
should  be  surprised.  *  When  acting 
on  Darreirs  general  instructions  for 
your  outfit,  I  bought  that  horse,  I 
ilatter0d  myself  that  I  had  chosen 
well.  But  rare  are  good  horses  — 
rarer  still  a  good  judge  of  them ;  I 
suppose  I  was  cheated,  and  the  brute 
proved  a  screw." 

"The  finest  cab-horse  in  London,, 
my  dear  Colonel,  and  every  one 
knows  how  proud  I  was  of  hira.  Bat 
I  wanted  money,  and  had  nothing 
else  that  would  bring  the  sum  I 
required.  0,  Colonel  Morley,  do  hear 
mel" 

"  Certainly,  I  am  not  deaf,  nor  is 
St.  James's  Street  When  a  man 
says,  *I  have  parted  with  my  horse 
because  I  wanted  money,*  I  advise- 
.him  to  say  it  in  a  whisper." 

"I  have  been  imprudent,  at  least 
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unlacky,  and  I  must  pay^  the  penalty. 
A  friend  of  mine— that  is  not  exactly 
a  friend,  bat  an  acqaaintance — whom 
I  see  every  day — one  of  my  own  set 
— masked  me  to  sign  my  name  at  Paris 
to  a  bill  at  three  months  date,  as  his 
security.  He  gave  me  his  honour 
that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  it — ^be 
would  be  sure  to  take  up  the  bill 
when  due — a  man  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  as  Well  off  as  myself  I  You  will 
allow  that  I  could  scarcely  refuse — 
at  all  events,  I  did  not.  The  bill  be- 
came due  two  days  ago;  my  friend 
does  not  pay  it,  and  indeed  says  he 
cannot,  and  the  holder  of  the  bill  calls 
on  ije.  He  was  very  civil— offered 
to  renew  it— pressed  me  to  take  mj 
time,  &c.;  bat  I  did  not  like  his 
manner,  and  as  to  my  friend,  I  find 
that,  instead  of  being  well  off,  as  I 
supposed,  he  is  hard  up,  and  that  I 
am  not  the  first  he  has  got  into  the 
same  scrape— not  intending  it,  I  am 
sure.  He*s  really  a  very  good  fellow, 
and,  if  I  wanted  security,  would  be 
it  to-morrow,  to  any  amount" 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it  —  to  any 
amount  1"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  So  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude 
the  matter  at  once.  I  had  saved  no- 
thing from  my  allowance,  munificent 
as  it  13.  I  could  not  liave  the  face  to 
ask  Mr.  Darrell  to  remunerate  me  for 
my  own  imprndence.  I  should  not 
like  to  borrow  from  my  mother — I 
knew  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
iier.  I  sold  both  horse  and  cabriolet 
this  morning.  *  I  had  just  been 
getting  the  cheque  cashed  when  I 
met  you.  I  intend  to  take  the 
money  myself  to  the  bill-holder.  I 
have  just  the  sum— £200."         • 

"  The  horse  alone  was  worth  that," 
paid  the  Colonel  with  a  faint  sigh — 
**  not  to  be  replaced.  France  and 
Russia  have  the  pick  of  our  stables. 
However,  if  it  is  sold,  it  is  sold— talk 
no  more  of  it.  I  hate  painful  sub- 
jects. You  did  right  not  to  renew 
the  bill — it  is  opening  an  account 
with  Ruin ;  ana  though  I  avoid 
preaching  on  money-makers,  or  in- 
deed any  other  (preaching  is  my 
nephew's  vocation,  not  mme),  yet 
allow  me  to  extract  from  you  a 
solemn  promise  never  again  to  sign 
bills,  nor  to  draw  them.  Be  to  your 
friend  what  you  please  except  security 
for  >»im     Hrofites  ncvcT  asked  Pylades 


to  help  him  to  bonow  at  fifty  pe 
cent.  Promise  me  —  your  wwd  i 
honour  as  a  geotiemaii !  Bo  ja 
hesitate?'* 

''My  dear  ColoDeU"  said  linl 
frankly,    *'  I  do    hesitates     I  i#; 

Eromisiir&ot  to  sign  a  iDOQey-lefidai 
ill  on  my  own  accoanty  thoogh  kl.} 
I  think  you  take  rather  an  exaggsv 
ted  view  of  what  is,  aitet  all,  a  e@^ 
mon  occurrence — *' 

<<  Do  I?"  said  the  Colond,  meckK. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  detes:  a 
aggeration.  Go  oo.  Toa  might  irv 
mise  not  to  ruin  yourself— bat  j« 
object  to  promise  not  to  heJp  in  tee 
rum  of  your  friend." 

"  That  is  exquisite  irony,  Cokoel' 
said  Lionel,  piqned ;  "  bat  it  does  ns 
deal  with  the  difficalty,  which  is  §i» 
ply  this  :  When  a  man  whom  youc&l 
friend  —  whom  yoa  walk  with,  riik 
with,  dine  with  almofit  every  day, 
says  to  you,  'I  ana  in  immedisJr 
want  of  a  few  hundreds  —  I  doa'. 
ask  you  to  lend  them  to  me,  perbips 
you  can't— but  assbt  me  to  bom^f 
— trust  to  my  honour  that  the  debt 
shall  not  fall  on  you,'  why,  then,  u 
seems  as  if  to  refuse  the  hwoar  wu 
to  tell  the  man  yoa  call  friend  tbt 
you  doubt  his  hoooor  ;  and  thoq^ 
I  have  been  caught  once  in  that  mj, 
I  feel  that  I  must  be  caught  t^ 
often  before  I  should  have  the  moii 
courage  to  say  <  No  V  Don't  isk 
me,  then,  to  promise  —  be  satis&d 
with  my  afisuranoe  that  in  faum, 
at  least,  I  will  be  more  caatioos,  ud 
if  the  loss  fall  on  me,  why,  the  woctf 
that  can  happen  is  to  do  agam  wbH 
I  do  now.'* 

"  Nay,  you  would  not  p^faapB  b»i« 
another  horse  and  cab  to  sell.  Is 
that  case^  you  would  do  the  rerene 
of  what  you  do  now — ^you  wooM  » 
new  the  bill — the  debt  would  nn  ce 
like  a  snowball — in  a  year  or  t*o 
you  would  owe,  not  hundreds^  ^ 
thousands.  But  come  in^bereve 
are  at  my  door." 

The  Colonel  entered  his  dn^ 
room.  A  miracle  of  exquisite  oeit- 
ness  the  room  was  —  rather  dk» 
nate,  perhaps,  in  its  attributes;  b^ 
that  was  no  aign  of  the  Ootosel« 
tastes,  but  of  his  popnlaritj  vith 
the  ladies.  All  thoee  pr«t^  tbiogs 
were  their  gifts.  The  tapeitiy  ^ 
the  chairs  their  work — the  lecre  sb 
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e  consoles — the  clock  on  the  man- 
I-shelf— the  inkstand,  paper  cutter, 
per-stand  on  the  writing-table  — 
eir  birthday  presents.  Even  the 
bite  woolly  Maltese  dog  that 
rang  from  the  rag  to  welcome  him 
-  even  the  flowers  in  the  jardinier 
-even  the  tastefol  cotti^-piano, 
id  the  very  maslc  stand  beside  it 
-and  the  card-trays,  piled  high 
ith  invitations, — ^were  contribations 
om  the  forgiving  sex  to  the  nnreqnit- 
g  bachelor. 

'Sarveyiog  his  apartment  with  a 
>mplacent  air,  the  Colonel  sank 
ito  his  easyfauteuil,  and  drawing  off 
is  gloves  leisurely,  said — 

"  No  man  has  more  friends  than  I 
ive— never  did  I  lose  one  —  never 
id  I  sign  a  bill  Your  father  pnr- 
led  a  different  policy-*- he  signed 
lany  bills — and  lost  many  friends.** 

Lionel,  mnch  distressed,  looked 
own,  and  evidently  desired  to  have 
one  with  the  subject.  Not  so  the 
/olonel.  That  shrewd  man,  though 
e  did  not  preach,  had  a  way  all  his 
wn,  which  was  perhaps  quite  as 
fFective  as  any  sermon  by  a  fashion- 
,hle  layman  can  be  to  an  impatient 
outh. 

**ye8,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  "it 
3  the  old  story.  One  always  begins 
>y  being  security  to  a  friend.  The 
iiscredit  of  the  thing  is  fiimiliarised 
0  one's  mind  by  the  false  show  of 
;eneroQ8  confidence  in  another.  Then 
vhat  you  have  done  for  a  friend,  a 
riend  should  do  for  you — a  hundred 
)r  two  would  be  useful  now — you 
ire  sure  to  repay  it  in  three  months. 
Vo  Youth  the  Future  *  seems  safe  as 
:fae  Bank  of  England,  and  distant  as 
:fae  peaks  of  Himalaya.  You  pledge 
four  honour  that  in  three  months 
fou  will  release  your  friend.  The 
Lhree  months  expire.  To  release  the 
3ne  friend,  yon  catch  hold  of  another 
—the  bill  is  renewed,  premium  and 
interest  thrown  into  tne  next  pay- 
day—  soon  the  account  multiplies, 
and  with  it  the  honour  dwindles — 
your  ^AME  circulates  from  hand  to 
hand  on  the  back  of  doubtful  paper 
—your  name,  which  in  all  money 
transactions,  should  grow  higher  and 
higher  each  year  yoa  live,  falling 
down  every  month  like  the  shares  in 
a  swindling  speculation.  Yon  begin 
by  what  yon  call  trastiog  a  friend. 


that  is,  aiding  him  to  self-destruction 
— buying  him  arsenic  to  clear  his 
complexion, — you  end  by  dragging 
all  near  you  into  your  own  abyss, 
as  a  drowning  man  would  clutch 
at  his  own  brother.  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton,  the  saddest  expression  I  ever 
saw  in  your  father's  face  was  when 
—  when  —  but  yon  shall  hear  the 
story/' 

"  No,  sir ;  spare  me.  Since  you 
so  insist  on  it,  I  will  give  the  pro- 
mise—  it  is  enough;  and  my 
father—" 

**  Was  as  honourable  as  yon  when 
he  first  signed  his  name  to  a  friend's 
bill ;  and,  perhaps,  promised  to  do 
so  no  more  as  reluctantly  as  you  do. 
Yoa  had  better  let  me  sav  on ;  if  I 
stop  now  you  will  forget  all  abont  it 
by  this  day  twelvemonth-;  if  I  go  on 
you  will  never  forget  There  are 
other  examples  besides  your  father. 
I  am  about  to  name  one." 

Lionel  resigned  himself  to  the 
operation,  throwing  his  handkerchief 
over  his  face  as  if  he  had  taken  chlo- 
rofornoL 

•*  When  I  was  young,**  resumed  the 
Colonel,  '*I  chanced  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  of  infinite 
whim  and  humour;  fascinating  as 
Darrell  himself,  though  in  a  very 
different  way.  We  called  him  Willy 
—you  know  the  kind  of  man  one 
calls  by  his  Christian  name,  cordially 
abbreviateo— that  kind  of  man  seems 
never  to  be  quite  grown  up ;  and, 
therefore,  never  rises  m  life.  I  never 
knew  a  man  called  Willy  after  the 
age  of  thirty,  who  did  not  come  to  a 
melancholy  end  I  Willy  was  the  na- 
tural son  of  a  rich,  helter-skelter, 
cleverish,  maddish,  stylish,  raffish, 
four-in-hand  Baronet,  by  a  celebrated 
French  actress.  The  title  is  extinct 
now,  and  so,  I  believe,  is  /that  genius 
of  stylish,  raffish,  four-in-hand  Baronet 
—Sir  Julian  Losely — * 

"  Losely  I"  echoed  Lionel. 

•*  Yes  ?  do  you  know  the  name  V 

"I  never  heard  it  t\n  yesterday.  I 
want  to  tell  yon  what  I  did  hear  then 
— but  after  your  story — go  on." 

*•  Sur  Julian  Losely  (Willy's  father) 
lived  with  the  French  hidy  as  his 
wife,  and  reared  Willy  in  his  house, 
with  as  i^uch  pride  and  fondness  as 
if  he  intended  him  for  his  heir.  The 
poor  boy,  I  suspect,  got  but  little 
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regular  edacation ;  tboagh,  of  conne, 
be  spoke  his  French  mother's  tODgae 
like  a  Dative;  and,  thanks  also  per- 
haps to  his  mother,  he  bad  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  mimicry  and  act- 
ing. His  father  was  passionately 
fond  of  private  theatricals,  and  Willy 
had  early  practice  in  that  line.  I 
once  saw  him  act  Falstafif  in  a  conn- 
try-hoase,  and  I  donbt  if  Qain  conld 
have  acted  it  better.  Well,  when 
Willy  was  still  a  mere  boy,  he  lost 
his  mother,  the  actress.  Sir  Jalian 
married — had  a  legitimate  daughter 
•—died  intestate — and  the  dangnter, 
of  coarse,  had  the  personal  property, 
which  was  not  much  ;  the  heir-at-law 
got  the  land,  and  poor  Willy  nothing. 
But  Willy  was  an  aniversal  favourite 
with  his  father's  old  friends— wild 
fellows  like  Sir  Jalian  himself: 
amongst  them  there  were  two  cou- 
sins, with  lai^  coantry  booses,  sport- 
ing men,  and  bachelors.  They  sharod 
Willy  between  tbem,  and  quarrelled 
which  should  have  the  most  of  him. 
So  he  grew  up  to  be  man,  with  no 
settled  provision,  but  always  wel- 
come, not  only  to  the  two  cousins, 
but  at  every  house  in  which,  like 
Milton^s  lark,  *  he  came  to  startlo  the 
dull  night' — the  most  amusmg  com- 
panion!— ^a  famous  shot  —  a  capital 
horseman — ^knew  the  ways  of  all  ani- 
mals, fishes,  and  birds ;  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  could  have  coaxed  a  pug- 
dog  to  point,  and  an  owl  to  sing. 
Void  of  all  malice,  up  to  all  fun. 
Imagine  how  much  people  would 
court,  and  how  little  they  would 
do  for,  a  Willy  of  that  sort  Do  I  bore 
yon?" 

''On  the  contrary,  I  am  greatly 
interested." 

"  One  thing  a  Willy,  if  a  Willy 
could  be  wise,  ought  to  do  for  him- 
self—keep single.  A  wedded  Willy 
is  in  a  false  position.  My  Willy 
wedded — for  love  too — an  amiable 
girl,  I  believe-— (I  never  saw  her ;  it 
was  long  afterwards  that  I  knew 
Willy) — but  as  poor  as  himself.  The 
friends  and  relatives  then  said — *  This 
13  serious;  something  must  be  done 
for  Willy.*  It  was  easy  to  say, 
*'  something  must  be  done,*  and  mon- 
strous difficult  to  do  it.  While  the 
relations  were  consulting,  his  half- 
("ister,  the  Baronet's  lawmf  daughter, 
died,   unmarried;    and    though   she 


had  iguorod  him  in  !!£&,  kft  la 
£2000.  <  I  have  hit  it  m:  eis 
one  of  the  ooosins,  ''.Willy  is  (onie 
a  country  life.  I  wiU  let  him  k?^ 
a  farm  on  a  nominal  rent,  his  £iOw 
will  stock  it;  and  hia  fanD,vlikitE 
surrounded  by  i^ooda,  will  be  a  ct^^'i 
hunting  meet.  Ab  long  as  I  lire  WHj 
shall  be  mounted.' 

''  Willy  took  the  farm,  and  m» 
ished  his  friends  by  atteodiog  to  it  I: 
was  just  beginning  to  answer  nhsA  ke 
wife  .died,  leaving  him  only  one  cUd 
— a  boy ;  and  her  death  made  bis  so 
melancholy  that  he  could  do  te 
attend  to  hia  farm.  He  threw  it  i^: 
invested  the  proceeds  as  a  cepiu. 
and  lived  on  tne  interest  as  a  geitir 
man  at  large.  He  traveUed  oiv 
Europe  for  some  time — chiefiy  e 
foot— came  back,  having  recorsK 
his  spirits — resumed  bis  old  dcsoltcr 
purposeless  life  at  different  coootn 
houses ;  and  at  one  of  those  boosal 
and  Charles  Haughtonmethlm.  Ua 
I  pause,  to  state  that  Will  Loseljr 
that  time  impresBed  me  with  the  idri 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  mti 
Though  he  certainly  was  no  fonoalk 
— though  he  had  lived  with  wild  m 
of  convivial  scrape-graces— ^oo^^ 
out  of  sheer  high  spiritB,  be  woii;: 
now  and  then  make  conveotiosti 
Proprieties  laugh  at  iimr  own  hq, 
faces  ;  yet,  I  snoold  have  said,  tk: 
Bayard  himself— and  Bayard  wis  s 
saint — could  not  have  been  more  i^ 
ca[»able  of  a  disloyal,  rascally,  shabii^ 
action.  Nay,  in  the  plain  matUi  i 
integrity,  his  ideas  may  be  called 
refined,  almost  Quixotia  If  a^ 
to  give  or  to  lend,  Willi's  haod  w 
in  his  pocket  in  an  mstaot;  be 
though  thrown  among  Tich  meih- 
careleas  as  himself— Willy  never  {d 
his  hand  into  their  pockets,  set? 
borrowed,  never  owed.  He  va^ 
accept  hospitality— make  fraok  ^ 
of  your  table,  your  horses^  yoor  dpp 
— but  your  money,  nol  He  repsi^ 
all  he  took  from  the  host  by  reoderlK 
himself  the  pleasantest  guest  tin* 
host  ever  entertained.  Poor  Wffi/: 
I  think  I  see  hia  quaint  smile  bnfr 
ming  over  with  sly  snort  I  TbeeoiG^ 
of  his  voice  was  like  a  cry  of '  ^ 
holiday'  iu  a  school-room.  Hedis^ 
honest  1  I  should  as  aoon  ha^  ^ 
pected  the  noonday  son  of  beis^  > 
dark  lantern  1    I  remember,  wlteo  ^ 
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ind  I  were  walking  home  from  wild- 
lack  fihootiDg  in  advance  of  oar  eom- 
mnions,  a  short  conversation  between 
id  that  toached  me  greatly,  for  it 
showed  that,  ander  all  his  levity, 
there  were  sound  sense  and  right  feel- 
ing. I  asked  him  aboat  his  son,  then 
i  boy  at  school.  *  Why,  as  it  was  the 
Christmas  vacation,  he  had  ref^ised 
30  r  host's  saggestion  to  let  the  lad 
come  down  there?'  *Ah,'  said  he, 
'  don't  fancy  that  I  will  lead  my  son 
bo  grow  np  ^a  scatterbrained  good-for- 
Qought  like  his  father.  His  society 
is  the  joy  of  my  life ;  whenever  I  have 
snoagh  in  my  pockets  to  afifbrd  myself 
that  joy,  I  go  and  hire  a  quiet  lodging 
close  by  his  school,  to  have  him  with 
me  from  Satarday  till  Monday  all  to 
myself — where  he  never  hears  wild 
fellows  call  me  'Willy,'  and  ask  me 
TO  mimic.  I  had  hoped  to  have  spent 
this  vacation  with  him  in  that  way, 
but  his  school  bill  was  higher  than 
nsoal,  and  after  paying  it,  I  had  not 
a  guinea  to  spare — obliged  to  come 
here  where  they  lodge  and  feed  me 
for  nothing ;  the  boy's  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side— a  respectable  man  in 
baslness — ^kindly  takes  him  home  for 
the  holidays;  but  did  not  ask  me, 
because  his  wife — and  J  don't  blame 
her — thinks  I'm  too  wild  for  a  city 
clerk's  sober  household.' 

''I  asked  Will  Losely  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  his  son,  and  hinted 
that  I  might  get  the  boy  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  without  purchase. 

"  *  No,':  Bwd  Willy,  '  I  know  what 
it  is  to  set  up  for  a  gentleman  on  the 
capital  of  a  beggar.  It  is  to  be  a 
shuttlecock  between  discontent  and 
temptation.  I  would  not  have  my 
lost  wife's  son  waste  his  life  as  I  have^ 
done.  He  would  be  more  spoiled, 
too,  than  I  have  been.  The  hand- 
somest boy  you  ever  saw-Hind  bold 
as  a  lion.  Once  in  that  set' — (point- 
ing over  his  shoulders  towards  some 
of  our  sporting  comrades,  whose  loud 
laughter  every  now  and  then  reached 
our  ears) — *  once  in  that  set  he  would 
never  be  out  of  it— fit  for  nothing. 
I  swore  to  his  mother  on  her  death- 
bed that  I  would  bring  him'  up  to 
avoid  my  errors— that  he  should  be 
no  hanger-on  and  led>Oaptain !  Swore 
to  her  that  he  should  be  reared  ac- 
cording to  his  real  station — the  sta- 
tion of  his  mother's  kin — (i  have  no 


station) — and  if  I  can  but  see  him 
an  honest  British  trader— respectable, 
upright,  equal  to  the  highest — because 
no  rich  man's  dependent,  and  no  poor 
man's  jest — my  ambition  will  be  sa- 
tisfied. And  now  you  understand, 
sir,  why  my  boy  is  not  hwe.'  You 
would  say  a  father  who  spoke  thus 
had  a  man's  honest  stuff  in  him. 
Eh,  Lionel  1" 

«  Yes,  and  a  true  gentleman's  heart, 
too!" 

<'So  I  thought;  yet  I  fancied  I 
knew  the  world  I  After  that  conver- 
sation I  quitted  our  host's  roof,  and 
only  once  or  twice  afterwards,  at 
country  houses,  met  William  Losely 
again.  To  say  truth,  his  chief  patrons 
and  friends  were  not  exactly  in  my 
set  But  your  father  continued  to 
see  Willy  pretty  often.  They  took  a 
great  fancy  to  each  other.  Charlie, 
you  know,  was  jovial — fond  of  pri- 
vate theatricals,  too;  in  short,  they 
became  great  allies.  Some  years 
after,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
Charles  Haughton,  while  selling  off 
his  Middlesex  property,  was  in  im- 
mediate want  of  £1200.  He  could 
get  it  on  a  bill,  hot  not  without  se- 
curity. His  bills  were  already  rather 
down  in  the  market,  and  he  had 
already  exhausted  most  of  the  friends 
whose  security  was  esteemed  by  ac- 
commodators  any  better  than  his  own. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  had  learned  that 
poor  Willy  had  justr£I500  out  upon  .^ 
mortgage;  and  the  money  lender,  <. 
who  was  lawyer  for  the  property  on 
which  the  mortgage  was,  knew  it 
too.  It  was  on  the  interest  of  this 
£1500  that  Willy  lived,  having  spent 
the  rest  of  his  little  capital  in  set- 
tling his  son  as  a  clerk  in  a  first-rate 
commercial  house.  Charles  Haugh- 
ton went  down  to  shoot  at  the  house 
where  Willy  was  a  guest— shot  with 
him  —  drank  with  him — talked  with 
him — ^proved  to  him,  no  doubt,  that 
long  before  the  three  months  were 
over  the  Middlesex  property  would 
be  sold;  the  bill  taken  up,  Willy 
might  trust  to  his  honour.  Willy 
did  trust.  Like  you,  my  dear  Lionel, 
he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  say 
•No.'  Your  father,  I  am  certain, 
meant  to  repay  him;  your  father 
never  in  cold  blood  meant  to  defraud 
any  hnman  being;  but — ^yoar  father 
gambled!      A    debt    of    honor   at 
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piqu^  preceded  the  claim  of  a  bill 
discounter.  The  £1200  were  fore- 
atalled  —  yoor  father  was  penniless. 
The  money  lender  came  npon  WilW. 
Sare  that  Charles  Hanghton  would 
jet  redeem  his  promise,  Willy  re- 
newed the  bill  another  three  months 
on  usurious  terms;  those  months 
over,  he  came  to  town  to  find  your 
father  hiding  between  four  walls, 
unable  to  stir  out  for  fear  of  arrest 
Willy  had  no  option  but  to  pay  the 
money ;  and  when  your  father  Knew 
that  it  was  so  paid,  and  that  the 
usury  had  swallowed  up  the  whole 
of  Willy's  little  capital,  then,  I  say, 
I  saw  upon  Charles  Hanghton's  once 
radiant  face,  the  saddest  expression 
I  ever  saw  on  mortal  man*s.  And 
sure  I  am  that  all  the  joys  your 
father  ever  knew  as  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, were  not  worth  the  agony  and 
remorse  of  that  moment  I  respect 
your  emotion,  Lionel,  but  you  b^in 
as  your  father  began;  and  if  I  bad 
not  told  you  this  story  you  might  have 
ended  as  your  father  ended." 

Llonel*s  face  remained  covered, 
and  it  was  only  by  choking  gasps 
that  he  interrupted  the  Colonel's 
narrative.  **  Certiunly,''  resumed 
Alban  Morley  in  a  reflective  tone—* 
**  Certainly  that  villain  —  I  mean 
William  Losely,  for  villain  he  after- 
wards proved  to  be — ^had  the  sweet- 
est, most  forgiving  temper  I  He 
might  have  gone  about  to  his  kins- 
man and  friends  denouncing  Charles 
Haughton,  and  saving  by  what  so- 
lemn promises  he  had  been  undone. 
But  no!  such  a  story  just  at  that 
moment  would  have  crushed  Charles 
Haoghton's  last  chance  of  ever  hold- 
ing up  his  head  again,  and  Charles 
told  me  (for  it  was  through  Charles 
that  I  knew  the  Ule)  that  Willy's 
parting  words  to  him  were^  '  Do  not 
fret,  Charlie — after  all,  my  boy  is 
now  settled .  in  life,  and  I  am  a  eat 
with  nine  lives,  and  shonki  fall  on 
m^  legs  if  thrown  oat  of  a  garret 
wmdow.  Don't  fret'  So  he  kept 
the  secret,  and  told  the  money  lender 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Poor  Willy  I 
I  never  asked  a  rich  friend  to  lend 
me  money  but  once  in  my  life.  It 
was  then.  I  went  to  Guy  Darrell, 
who  was  in  full  practice^  and  said  to 
him,  *  Lend  me  one  thomand  pounds. 
I    may   never   repay   you,'     'Five 


thousand  poaois  if  y<m  lite  it;  mi 
he.     *  One  will    do.'      I   Uxk  ^ 
money,  and  sent  it  to  Willy.  Ale 
he  returned   it,    writing   w«d  tk 
<  Providence  had  been  veiy  Ididti 
him ;  he  bad  jost  beeo  appoUtd  m 
a  capital  place,  with  a  magei&s: 
salary.    The  cat    bad  Mim  oe  a 
legs.'    He  bade  me  comfort  Ea^ 
ton   with    that    newfli     The  agar 
went  back  into  Darreira  pocket,  hb 
perhaps  wandered   tbeooe  to  Qace 
Haugbton*s  creditors.      Now  for  tk 
appointment    At  the  comitry  hm 
to  which  Willy   had   retoraed  kst 
tutei  he  had  met  a  stiaoger  (do  tit 
tion),  who  said  to   him,  ''Yoa  Ir 
with  these  people — shoot  tbcir  pm 
— ^break  in  their  horaea — see  to  tte 
farms  —  and  they  give  yoa  notkiBf: 
You  are  no  longer  Tciy  yooi^g— j« 
should  lay  by  your  little  inooiBe,tt« 
add  to  it    Live  with  me,  and  1 1£ 
give  you  £300  a-year.     I  am  pinki 
with  my  steward— take  his  piaoe,  br 
be  my  friend.'     William  Loadj  i 
course  closed  with   the    propostkc 
This    gentleman,  whose    Dame  ra 
Gunston,  I  had    known    slightly  k 
former  simes — (people    say  I  kxft 
everybody) — a  soured,    billon,  la- 
kncholy,     indolent,      misanthropia! 
old  baohelor.    With    a    magnitei 
place    universally    adndred,   aod  a 
large   estate    onivefsally  envied,  h 
liveid  much  alone,  ruminatmg  on  tk 
bitterness  of  life  and    the   noyua^ 
ness  of  worldly  blessiii^     Mee^ 
Willy  at  the  country  house  to  wfaieL 
by  some   predestined    lelazatioQ  d 
misanthropy,  he    had    been  deemd 
—  for  the  first   time  for  yesn  ml 
Gunston  was  beard  to   laqgh    fie 
said  to  himself,  <  Hera  is  a  oao  rk 
actually  amuses  me.'    WiUisn  Los^ 
contrived  to  give  the  mivathiope  t 
new  'Seat  of  existence ;  sad  wkn  ie 
found  that  business  could  be  i»^ 
pleasant,  the  rich  maa  coooeivcd  la 
mterest  in  his  own  boose,  gaidea, 
property.    For  the  sake  of  WiHiiiB^ 
merry  companionship^  he  would  eta 
ride  ever  his  fimns^  and  actosUj  car- 
ried   a    gun.     Meaawiiile,  the  ^ 
perty,  I  am  told,  was  reallyvefi  » 
naged.    Ahl  that  leUow  willy  ym 
a  born  genius,  and  ooold  hsn  » 
naged  everybo^/s  affiiirs  except  iffi 
own.    I  heard  of  all  this  with  in- 
sure—(people  Bay  I  hear  efUTtbiog. 
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— ^when  ooe  day  a  sportiDg  mati 
seizes  me  by  the  battoa  at  Tatter- 
sal  fs —  'Do  you  know  the  news? 
Will  Losely  is  in  prison  on  a  charge  of 
robbing  his  employer.'  *' 

'*  Bobbing  1  incredible  I"  exclaimed 
Lionel. 

"  My  dear  Lionel,  it  was  after  hear- 
ing that  news  that  I  established  as 
invariable  my  grand  maxim,  Nil  ad- 
tntrart— never  to  be  astonished  at 
anything !" 

*'  Bat  of  coarse  he  was  innocent  t^ 

**0n  the  contrary,  he  confessed 
-was  committed ;  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  transported!  People  who  knew 
IrViliy  said  that  Ganston  ought  to 
have  declined  to  drag  him  before  a 
magistrate^  or,  at  the  sabeeqoent 
trial,  hare  abstained  fmm  giving  evi- 
dence against  him;  that  .Willy  had 
been  till  then  a  faithfal  steward ;  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  estate  had 
passed  throngh  his  hands;  he  mighty 
in  transactions  for  timber,  have 
cheated  undetected  to  twice  the 
amount  of  the  alleged  robb^;  it 
must  have  been  a  momentary  aberra- 
tion of  reason ;  the  rich  man  should 
have  let  him  ofL  But  I  side  with  the 
rich  man.  His  last  belief  in  his 
species  was  annihilated.  He  must 
have  been  inexorable.  He  could 
never  be  amused,  never  be  interested 
again.  He  i^os  inexorable  and — via* 
dictive*" 

"But  what  were  the  facts?— what 
was  the  evidence  V* 

*'  Very  little  came  out  on  the  trial ; 
because,  in  pleading  guilty,  the  court 
had  merely  to  consider  the  evidence 
which  had  sulBced  to  commit  him. 
The  trial  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
London  papersi  William  Losely  was 
sot  like  a  man  known  about  town. 
His  fame  was  confined  to  those  who 
resorted  to  old-£ashioned  country 
houses,  ehiefly  single  men,  for  the 
sake  of  sport  Bat  stay.  I  felt  such 
an  interest  in  the  case,  that  I  made  an 
abstract  or  'precis^  not  only  of  all  that 
appeared,  but  all  that  I  could  learn 
of  its  leading  circumstances.  Tis  a 
habit  of  mine,  whenever  any  of  my 
acquaintances  embroil  themselves 
with  the  Crown—"  The  Colonel 
roee,  unlocked  a  small  glazed  book- 
case, selected  from  the  contents  a 
MS.  volume,  re-seated  himself,  turn- 
ed the  pages,  found  the  place  sought, 


and  reading  from  it,  resumed  his  nar- 
rative *' '  Ooe  evening  Mr.  Ganston 
came  to  William  Losely's  private 
apartment.  Losely  had  two  or  three 
rooms  appropriated  to  himself  in  one 
side  of  the  house,  which  was  baUt  in 
a  quadrangle  round  a  courtyard. 
When  Losely  opened  his  door  to  Mr. 
Gunston's  kno^,  it  struck  Mr.  Gun- 
ston  that  his  manner  seemed  confused. 
After  some  talk  on  general  subjects, 
Losely  said  that  he  had  occasion  to 
go  to  London  next  morning  for  a  few 
days  on  private  business  oc  his  own. 
This  annoyed  Mr.  Gunston.  He  ob- 
served that  Losely's  absence  just  then 
wonki  be  inconvenient.  He  reminded 
him  that  a  tradesman,  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  was  coming  over  the  next 
day  to  be  paid  for  a  vinery  he  had 
lately  erected,  and  on  the  charge  for 
which  there  was  a  dispute.  Could 
not  Losely  at  least  stay  to  settle  it  ? 
Losely  replied,  *  that  he  had  already, 
by  correspondence,  adjosted  the  dis- 
pute, having  suggested  dedactions 
which  the  tradesman  had  agreed  to, 
and  that  Mr.  Gunston  would  only 
have  to  give  a  cheque  for  the  balance 
—viz.  £270/  Thereon  Mr.  Gunston 
remarked,  <If  you  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  my  bills  for  me  out 
of  what  you  receive,  you  would  know 
that  I  seldom  give  cheques.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  give  one  now.  for  I 
have  the  money  in  the  nouse/ 
Losely  observed,  ''that  is  a  bad  habit 
of  yours  keeping  large  suras  in  your 
own  house.  You  may  be  robbed.' 
Ganston  answered, '  Safer  than  lodg- 
ing lai^  sums  in  a  country  bank. 
Country  banks  break.  My  grandfa- 
ther lost  £1000  by  the  failure  of  a 
country  bauk ;  and  my  father,  there- 
fore, always  took  his  payments  in 
cash,  remitting  them  to  London  from 
time  to  time  as  he  went  thither  him- 
self. I  do  the  same,  and  I  have  never 
been  robbed  of  a  farthing  that  I  know 
of.  Who  would  rob  a  great  house  like 
this,  fall  of  men-servants?'  'That's 
true^'  said  Losely ;  '  so  if  you  are  sure 
you  have  as  much  by  you,  yon  wiR 

ry  the  bill,  and  have  done  with  it 
shall  be  back  before  Sparks  the 
builder  comes  to  be  paid  for  the  new 
bams  to  the  home  farm — that  will  be 
£600  ;  but  I  shall  be  taking  money 
for  timber  next  week.  He  can  be 
paid  out  of  that'     Gunston*-  *  No, 
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I  will  pay  Sparks,  too,  oat  of  vbat  I 
have  in  my  boreau ;  and  the  timber 
merchant  can  pay  bis  debt  inta  my 
London  banker's.  Loselt.  — '  Do 
yon  mean  that  you  have  enongh  for 
both  these  bills  actually  in  the  boose?' 
GuNSTON. — ^'Oertainly,  in  the  bueaa 
in  my  study.  I  don't  know^ov 
much  I've  got  It  may  be  £1500 — 
it  may  be  £1700.  I  have  not 
counted ;  I  am  such  a  bad  man  of  bu- 
siness ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  more  than 
£1400.'  Losely  made  some  jooular 
obeeryation  to  the  effect  that  if  Gnn- 
ston  never  kept  an  account  of  what 
he  had,  he  could  never  tell  whether 
he  was  robbed,  and,  therefore,  never 
would  be  robbed ;  since,  according  to 
Othello, 

*He  tbat  is  robbed,  not  ▼anting    what   Is 

etolsn, 
Let  hlra  not  know  It,  and  be^s  not  robbed  «t 

alL' 

After  that>  Losely  became  absent  in 
manner,  and  seemed  impatient  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Gunston,  hmting  that  he 
had  the  labourbook  to  look  over,  and 
some  orders  to  write  out  for  the  bailiff, 
and  that  he  should  start  early  the  next 
morning.' " 

Here  the  Colonel  looked  up  from 
his  MS.,  and  said  episodically,  "  Per- 
haps you  will  fancy  that  these  dia- 
logues are  invented  hy  me  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  lustorians?  Not 
so.  I  give  you  the  report  of  what 
passed,  as  Gunston  repeated  it  oer- 
hatim  ;  and  I  suspect  that  his  memory 
was  pretty  accurate.  Well  (here 
Alban  returned  to  his  MS.), '  Gunston 
left  Willy,  and  went  into  his  own 
study,  where  he  took  tea  b^  himself. 
When  his  valet  brought  it  m,  he  told 
the  man  that  Mr.  Losely  was  going 
to  town  early  the  next  morning,  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  see  himself 
that  coffee  was  served  to  Mr.  Losely 
before  he  went.  The  servant  observed 
*  that  Mr.  Losely  had  seemed  much  out 
of  sorts  lately,  and  that  it  was  perhaps 
some  unpleasant  affair  connected  with 
the  gentleman  who  had  eome  to  see 
him  two  days  before.'  Gunston  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  visit.  Losely  had 
not  mentioned  it  When  the  servant 
retired,  Gunston,  thinking  over  Lose- 
ly's  quotation  respecting  his  money, 
resolved  to  ascertain  what  be  had  m 
his  bureau.  He  opened  it,  examined 
the  drawers,  and  found,  stowed  away 


in  different  plaoes  at  di&mt  ^ 
a  larger  sum  than  he  had  mpposfr- 
gold  and  notes  to  the  aoaos&t  ? 
£1975,  of  which  nearly  £300  veit : 
sovereigns.  He  smoothed  tbe  s>e 
carefully;  and,  for  want  of  oUie^ 
cupatioD.  and  with  the  view  of  is^ 
ing  Losely  that  he  ooold  profit  h ; 
hint,  he  entered  the  numben  d\ 
notes  in  his  pocket-book,  pUoed  tan 
all  together  in  one  drawer  vii  > 
gold,  re-locked  his  bureau,  and  ic 
shortly  afterwards  to  bed.  TfaeBer 
day  (Losely  having  gone  in  the  i§^ 
ing)  the  tradesman  came  to  be  pnc 
for  the  vinery.  Gunston  west  to^ 
bureau,  took  out  his  notes;  aod  fee: 
£250  were  gone.  He  coold  M 
believe  his  senses.  Had  be  miti 
mistake  in  counting?  No.  lis 
was  h!s  pocket-book,  the  isi^-: 
notes  entered  duly  therdo.  TV  if 
re-counted  the  sovereigns,  142  t? 
gone  of  tbem— nearly  £400  in  all  ^ 
abstracted.  He  refused  at  first : 
admit  suspicion  of  Losely ;  bet  a 
interrogatmg  his  servants,  tbe  r^. 
deposed,  that  he  was  dtstnrbed  ibc 
two  o'clock  in  the  momio^  bj  tk 
bark  of  the  house«dog,  wluch  v&*  t 
loose  of  a  night  within  tbe  to 
courtyard  of  the  house.  Not  t^ 
bending  robbers,  but  fearing  tbe  d:? 
might  abo  disturb  his  msster,  be  p 
out  of  his  window  Qam%  od  ue 
ground  floor)  to  pacify  tbe  aoiB^ 
that  he  then  saw,  in  tbe  oppGp 
angle  of  the  building,  a  Keht  mm 
alon^  the  casement  of  the  {was 
between  Losely^s  rooms  and  Mr.  6^ 
ston's  study.  Surprised  at  tbb;  t 
suoh  an  hour,  he  approacbed  tia: 
part  of  the  building,  and  nv  tk 
light  very  faintly  through  tbe  <to 
in  the  shutters  of  the  stndj.  1^ 
passage  windows  had  no  ebotkn 
being  old-fashioned  stone  jDcfo 
He  wuted  by  the  wall  a  fewmisnt^ 
when  the  light  again  re-appesr^^ 
the  passage;  and  hesawa^oRQi 
doak,  which,  being  in  a  pecsiir 
colour,  he  recognised  at  ofl« ' 
Loeely*s,  pass  rapidly  aion^;  bs^ 
fore  the  figure  bad  got  half  throst 
the  pessage,  the  light  ms  ^ 
guished,  and  the  servant  eoold  |ee 
no  more.  But  so  poaitire  we  i^ 
from  his  recognition  of  tbe  dJ* 
that  the  man  was  Losely,  tli^^^ 
ceased   to  feel    alarm   9t  w^ 
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linking,  on  reflectioD,  that  Losely, 
litting  up  later  than  usoal  to  tran- 
>act  business  before  his  departure, 
uigbt  have  gone  into  bis  emplojer's 
jtudy  for  any  book  or  paper  v?hich 
ie  might  have  left  there.  The  dog 
}egan  barking  again,  and  seemed 
iDxious  to  get  oat  of  the  courtyard 
;o  which  he  was  confined ;  but  the 
iervant  gradually  appeased  him — 
vent  to  l^,  and  somewhat  overslept 
limself.  When  he  awoke,  he  hastened 
0  take  the  coffee  into  Losely's  room, 
)at  Losely  was  gona  Here  there 
vas  another  suspicious  circumstance. 
t  had  been  a  question  how  the 
>urGau  had  been  opened,  the  key 
)eiog  safe  in  Gunston's  possession, 
Lod  there  being  no  sign  of  force. 
riie  lock  was  one  of  those  rude  old- 
osbioned  ones  which  are  very  easily 
)icked,  but  (0  which  a  modern  key 
Ices  not  readily  fit  In  the  passage 
here  was  found  a  long  nail  crooked 
it  the  end ;  and  that  nail,  the  super- 
ntendent  of  the  police  (who  had  been 
ummoned)  had  the  wit  to  apply  to 
he  lock  of  the  bureau,  and  it  un- 
ocked  and  re-locked  it  easily.  It 
?as  clear  that  whoever  had  so 
haped  the  nail  could  not  have  used 
uch  an  instrument  for  the  first  time, 
md  must  be  a  practised  picklock. 
Chat,  one  would  suppose  at  first, 
night  exonerate  Losely;  but  he  was 
;o  clever  a  fellow  at  all  mechanical 
:oDtrivances,  that,  coupled  with  the 
)lace  of  finding,  the  nail  made 
greatly  against  him ;  and  still  more 
0,  when  some  nails  precisely  similar 
?ere  found  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
in  inner  room  in  his  apartment,  a 
oom  between  that  in  which  he  had 
eceived  Gunston  and  his  bed-cham- 
ber, and  used  by  him  both  as  study 
ind  workshop.  The  nails,  indeed, 
jyhich  were  very  long  and  narrow, 
^ith  a  Gothic  ornamental  head,  were 
^t  once  recognised  by  the  carpenter  on 
he  estate  as  having  been  made 
iccording  to  Losely's  directions,  for 
i  garden  bench  to  be  placed  in  Gun- 
iton^s  favourite  walk,  Gunston 
laving  remarked,  some  days  before, 
hat  Le  should  like  a  seat  there,  and 
Losely  having  undertaken  to  make 
)ne  from  a  design  by  Fugio.  Still 
otl^to  believe  in  Loaely*s  guilt,  Gun- 
ston went  to  London  with  tlie  police 
superintendent,   the    valet,   and    the 


neighboaring  attorney.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  Losely;  he 
was  at  his  son's  lodgings  in  the  City, 
near  the  commercial  house  in  which 
the*Bon  was  a  clerk.  On  being  told 
of  the  robbery,  he  seemed  at  first  un- 
affectedly  surprised,  evincing  no  fear. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  Kone 
into  the  study  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ?  He  said,  **  No ;  why 
should  I?'  The  valet  exclaimed, 
*But  I  saw  you— I  knew  you  by 
that  old  'gray  cloak,  with  the  red 
lining.  Why,  there  it  is  now— on 
that  chair  yonder.  I'll  swear  it  is 
the  same.*  Losely  then  began  to 
tremble  visibly,  and  grew  extremely 
paJe.  A  question  was  next  put  to 
him  as  to  the  nail  but  he  seemed 
quite  stupefied,  muttering — 'Good 
heavens!  the  cloak — you  mean  to 
say  you  saw  that  cloak?'  They 
searched  his  person  —  found  on  him 
some  sovereigns,  silver  and  one 
bank-note  for  five  pounds.  The 
number  on  that  bank-note  cor- 
responded with  a  number  in  Gun- 
ston's  pocket-book.  He  was  asked 
to  say  where  he  got  that  five-pound 
note.  He  refused  to  answer,  Gun- 
ston said, — *  It  is  one  of  the  notes 
stolen  from  meT  Losely  cried 
fiercely,  *Take  care  what  yon  say. 
How  do  you  know  ?'  Gunston  re- 
plied,'— *I  took  an  account  of  the 
numbers  of  m^  notes  on  leaving  your 
room.  Here  is.  the  memorandum  in 
my  pocket-book  —  see  — '  Losely 
looked,  and  fell  back  as  if  shot 
Losely's  brother-in-law  was  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  and  he  exclaimed, 
— *  Oh,  William  1  you  can't  be  guilty. 
You  are  the  honestest  fellow  in  the 
world.  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
gentlemen.  Where  did  yoa  get  the 
note,  William — say  ?' 

"  '  Losely  made  no  answer,  bat  seem- 
ed lost  in  thought  or  stupefaotion. 
*  I  will  go  for  your  son,  William— 
perhaps  he  may  help  to'  explain.' 
Ijosely  then  seemed  to  wake  up. 
'My  son  I  what!  would  yoa  expose 
me  before  my  son  ?  he's  gone  into  the 
country,  as  you  know.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  it?  I  took  the  notes — 
there — I  have  confessed — Have  done 
with  it,'— ^r  words  to  that  efibct' 

<^  Nothing  more  of  importance,*'  said 
the  Colonel,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  MS.,  '*  except  to  account  for  the 
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crime.  And  here  we  come  back  to  the 
moDey-lender.  Yoa  remember  the 
yalet  said  that  a  gentleman  had  called 
on  Losely  two  days  before  the  rob- 
bery. This  proved  to  be  the  identical 
bill-disconnter  to  whom  Losely  had 
paid  away  his  fortune.    This  person 


the  man  who  coald  gamble  av^  ti 
whole  fortane  most  be  iocosn^ 
and  that  Loselj,  haTing  eaesk- 
from  him  that  he  bad  beoone  ^ 
tate  by  such  transactioDS,  mart  k-i 
been  more  than  iv  mere  Beeanttkk 
joint  bill  with    Captain    H«:|fei 


deposed  that  Losely  had  written  to   Grunston  conld  neTcr  have  ncderSb 


him  some  days  before,  stating  that 
he  wanted  to  borrow  two  or  three 
hundred  poands,  which  he  coald  re- 
pay by  instalments  oat  of  his  salary, 
hat  would  be  the    terms?     The 


iiach  an  inconsistency  in  facmu  *& 
ture,  that  the  same  man  who  Ir^r 
open  his  bureaa  should  have  bec^ 
responsible  to  the  amount  <tf  Ik  h 
tune  for  a  debt  of  whid  he  lai  c: 


money-lender  haying  occasion  to  be  shared  the  discredit*  and  still  les  tii. 
in  the  neighbourhood,  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  person,  and  to  ask 
if  Losely  coald  not  get  some  other 
person  to  join  id  security — suggesting 
his  brother-in-law.  Losely  replied 
that  it  was  a  favour  he  would  never 
ask  any  one ;  that  his  brothe^iD•law 


such  a  man  should,  in  caae  be  b& 
been  so  generously  inaprodoit,  h?*. 
concealed  his  loss  oat  of  ddicale  ^^ 
demess  for  the  character  of  Us  sc 
to  whom  he  owed  his  rain.  Tie? 
fore,  in  short,  Gunaton  looked  on  b 
dishonest   steward,     not  as    a  &: 


had  no  pecuniary  means  beyond  his  tempted  by  a  sadden  impalse  h  k^ 
salary  as  a  senior-clerk ;  and,  suppos-  moment  of  distress,  at  which  a  pr?* 
ing  that  he  (Losely)  lost  his  place,  ous  life  was  belied,  bat  as  a  confirm", 
which  he  might  any  da^,  if  Gunston  dissimulating  sharper,  to  ithx 
were  displeased  with  him— how  then  public  justice  allowed  no  mercy.  M. 
could  he  be  sure  that  his  debt  would  thus,  Lionel,  William  Xiosely  was  j'- 
not  fall  on  the  security?  Upon  which  tecuted,  tried,  and  s^iteneed  to  se^ 
the  money-lender  remarked  that  the  years'  transportation.  By  plocr 
precarious  nature  of  his  income  was  guilty,  the  term  was  probably  csi: 
the  very  reason  why  a  security  was  shorter  than  it  otherwise  wooM  U'*. 
wanted.    And  Losely  answered,  *  Ay ;   been." 

but  yoa  know  that  you  incur  that  Lion^  continued  too  agitated  t 
risk,  and  charge  accordingly.  Be-  words.  The  Ck)loneiy  not  seemi!^^ 
tween  yoa  and  me  the  debt  and  the  heed  his  emotions,  again  ran  his  t^^ 
hazard  are  mere  matter  of  business,  over  the  MS. 
but  between  me  and  my  ;6ecurity  it  '*I  observe  here  that  there  c^ 
would  be  a  matter  of  honour.'  Finally  some  queries  entered  as  to  tbe  ef^ 
the  money-lender  agreed  to  find  the  dence  against  Losely.  The  sdk^H^ 
snm  required, '  though    asking  very   whom,  when  I  heard  of  his  ams,  I 


high  terms.  Losely  said  he  would  con- 
sider, and  let  him  know.  There  the 
conversation  ended.  But  Gunston 
inquired  *  if  Losely  had  ever  had  deal- 
ings with  the  monejr-lender  before, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  was  likely  he 
would  want  the  money  now  ;'  and 
the  money-lender  answered  '  that  pro- 
bably Losely  had  some  sporting  or 
gaming  speculations  on   the  sly,  for 

that  it  was  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  had  refused  to  plead  gallty,  he  co^ 
that  he  had  joined  Captain  Haughton  have  got  him  on  in  spite  (^  fas  ist 
in  a  bill  for  £1200/  And  Gunston  confession  —  turned  the  sos^cis 
afterwards  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  against  some  one  else:  In  the  p& 
this  it  was  that  decided  him  to  ap-  sage  where  the  nail  was  puked  sp. 
pear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial;  and  there  was  a  door  into  the  parte  Tlit 
you  will  observe  that  if  Gunston  had  door  was  found  unbolted  m€bii'vf^ 
kept  away,  there  would  have  been  the  next  morning ;  a  Qnef  mg^^ 
no  evidence  sufficient  to  insure  con-  therefore  have  tfaiis  eotoed,  ^ 
I  viction.    But  Gunston  considered  that   passed  at  once  into  the  ita^.  ^ 


engaged  and  sent  down  to  the  j^wa  < 
his  behalf—" 

«'You  did  I  Heaven  reward  yta' 
sobbed  oat  Lionel.  **  Bat  my  klher! 
— ^where  was  he  f 

"Then?— hi  his  grave.** 

Lionel  breathed  a  deep  s^,  ti  ^ 
thankfulness. 

"  The  lawyer,  I  say — a  sharp  fel- 
low— was  of  opinion  that  ff  I^ 
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Dail  was  discovered  close  by  that  hand ;  aod  both  the  porter  and  sta- 
door;  the  thief  might  have  dropped  tion-master  declared  that  be  bad  no 
it  OD  patting  out  bis  light,  wmch,   cloak  on  him  at  the  time ;  and  as  be 


by  the  valet's  account,  be  must  have 
done,  when  he  was  near  the  door  in 
question,  and  required  the  light  no 
more.  Another  circumstance  in 
Losely's  favour.  Jost  outside  the 
door,  near  a  laurel-bush,  was  found 
the  fag-eod  of  one   of  those   small 


got  into  a  second-class  carriage,  the 
porter  even  said  to  him,  '*Tls  a 
sharp  morning,  sir ;  Fm  afraid  you'll 
be  cold.'  Furthermore,  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  Losely  had  wished 
to  borrow  of  the  money-lender,  bis 
brothe^io•law    stated    that    Losely's 


rose-coloured  wax-lights  which  are  son  bad  been  extravagant,  had  con- 
often  placed  in  lucifer  match-boxes,  tracted  debts,  and  was  even  biding 
If  this  had  been  used  by  the  thief,  it  from  his  creditors  in  a  county  town, 
would  seem  as  if,  extinguishing  the  at  which  William  Losely  bad  stopped 
light  before  he  stepped  into  the  air,  for  a  few  hours  on  his  way  to  London. 


be  very  naturally  jerked  away  the 
morsel  of  taper  left,  when,  in  the 
next  moment,  be  was  out  of  the 
Louse.  But  Losely  would  not  have 
gone  out  of  the  house ;  nor  was  he 
nor  any  one  about  the  premises,  ever 


He  knew  the  young  man*s  employer 
bad  written  kindly  to  Losely  several 
days  before,  lamenting  the  son's  ex- 
travagance ;  intimating  that  unless  bis 
debts  were  discharged,  he  must  lose 
the  situation  in  which  otherwise  he 


known  to  make  U9e  of  that  kind  of  might  soon  rise  to  competence,  for 

that  he  was  quick  and  sharp;   and 


taper,  which  would  rather  appertain 
to  the  fashionable  fopperies  of  a 
liondon  dandy.  You  will  have  ob* 
served,  too,  the  valet  hafl  not  seen 
the  thief's  face.  His  testimony  rest- 
ed solely  on  the  colours  of  a  cloak, 
which,  on  cross-examination,  might 
have  gone  for  nothing.  The  dog  had 
barked   before    the  light  was   seen. 


that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  in- 
dulgent towards  him,  he  was  so  lively 
aod  so  good-looking.  The  trader  add- 
ed that  he  would  forbear  to  dismiss 
the  young  man  as  long  be  could.  It 
was  on  the  receipt  of  that  latter  that 
Losely  had  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  money-lender,  whom  he 
had  come  to  town  to  seek,  and  to 


It  was  not  tlie  light  that  made  him 

bark.  He  wished  to  get  out  of  the  whose  house  he  was  actually  going  at 
courtyard;  that  looked  as  if  there  the  very  hour  of  Gunston's  arrival, 
were  some  stranger  in  the  grounds  But  why  borrow  of  the  money-lender, 
beyond.  Following  up  this  clue,  the  if  be  had  just  stolen  more  money  than 
lawyer  ascertained  that  a  strange  he  bad  any  need  to  borrow  ? 
man  bad  been  seen  in  the  park  to-  *'  The  most  damning  fact  against 
wards  the  grey  of  the  evening,  walk-  Losely,  by  the  discovery  in  his  pos- 
ing up  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  session  of  the  £5  note,  of  which  Mr. 


And  here  comes  the  strong  point. 
At  the  railway  station,  about  five 
miles  from  Mr.  Gunston's,  a  strange 
man  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  take 
bis  place  in    the    night  train  from 


GuDston  deposed  to  have  taken  the 
number,  was  certainly  hard  to  get 
over ;  still  an  ingenious  lawyer  might 
have  thrown  doubt  on  Gunston's  tes- 
timony— a  man  confessedly  so   care- 


the  north  towards  London,  stopping   less  mi^ht  have  mistaken  the  number, 


there  at  fimr  oVlock  in  the  morning. 
The  station-master  remembered  the 
stranger  buying  the  ticket,  but  did 
not  remark  bis  appearance.  The 
porter  did,  however,  so  far  notice 
iiim  as  be  hurried  into  a  first-class- 
carriage,  that  be  said  afterwards  to 
the  station-master,  *  Why,  that  gentle- 
man has  a  grey  cloak  just  like  Mr. 
Li08ely'&  If  he  had  not  been  thinner 
and  taller,  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  Mr.  Losely.'  Well,  Losely  went 
to  the  same  station  the  next  morning, 
taking  an  early  train,  going  thither 


&c  The  lawyer  went,  with  these 
hints  for  defence,  to  see  Losely  him- 
self in  prison ;  but  Losely  declined 
bis  help— became  very  angry— sidd 
that  he  woukl  rather  suffer  death 
itself  than  have  suspicion  transferred 
to  some  innocent  man ;  and  that,  aa 
to  the  cloak,  it  had  been  inside  his 
carpet  bag.  So  you  see,  bad  as  he 
was,  there  was  something  inconsis- 
tently honourable  left  in  him  still. 
Poor  Willy  I  he  would  not  even  sub- 
poena any  of  his  oM  friends  as  to  his 
general  character.    But  even  if   he 


on    foot,  with  his  carpet-bag  in  his  bad,  what  could  the  Court  do  since 
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he  pleaded  ffnllty?  And  now  dis- 
miss that  Bobject,  it  begins  to  pain 
me  extremely.  You  were  to  speak 
to  me  about  some  one  of  the  same 
name  when  mj  story  was  concluded. 
What  is  it?" 

**  I  am  BO  confused,"  faltered  Lio- 
nel, still  quivering  with  emotion, 
**that  I  can  scarcely  answer  you — 
scarcely  recollect  myself.  But — but 
—  while  you  were  describing  this 
poor  William  Losely,  his  talent  for 
mimicry  and  acting  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  I  had  seen  him."  Lionel 
proceeded  to  speak  of  Gentleman 
Waife.    "  Can  that  be  the  man  !*' 

Alban  shook  his  head  incredu- 
lously. He  thought  it  so  like  a 
romantic  youth  to  detect  imaginary 
resemblances. 

"  No,"  said  he, "  my  dear  boy.  My 
William  Loeely  could  never  become 
a  strolling  player  in  a  village  fair. 
Besides,  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Willy  is  well  off;  probably 
made  money  in  the  colony  by  some 
lucky  hit:  for  when  do  you  say  you 
saw  your  stroller  ?  Five  years  ago  ? 
Well,  not  very  long  before  that  date 
— ^perhaps  a  year  or  two — less  than 
two  years  I  am  sure  —  this  eccentric 
rascal  sent  Mr.  Gunston,  the  man  who 
had  transported  him,  £lf  0  I  Gun- 
ston, you  must  know,  feeling  more 
than  ever  bored  and  hipped  when  he 
lost  Willy,  tried  to  divert  himself  by 
becoming  director  in  some  railway 
company.  The  company  proved  a 
bubble;  all  turned  their  indignation 
OQ  the  one  rich  man  who  could  pay 
where  others  cheated.  Gunston  was 
ruined — purse  and  character — fled  to 
Gdlais;  and  there,  less  than  seven 
years  ago,  when  in  great  distress,  he 
received  from  pour  Willy  a  kind,  af- 
fectionate, forgiving,  letter,  and  £100. 
I  have  this  from  Gunston's  nearest 
relation,  to  whom  he  told  it,  crying 
like  a  child.  Willy  gave  no  address ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  he 
must  have  been  too  well  off  to  turn 
mountebank  at  your  miserable  exhi- 
bition. Poor,  dear,  rascally,  infam- 
OQS,  big-hearted  Willy,"  burst  out 
the  Colonel.  **  I  wish  to  Heaven  he 
had  only  robbed  me !" 

*'  Sir,"  said  Lionel^  **  rely  upon  it, 
that  man  you  describe  never  robbed 
any  one — ^'tis  impossibla" 

** No— very  possible!— human  na- 


ture," said  Alban     Moriqr-    'Aai 
after    all,  he    really    owed  G-ze. 
that    £100.      For    oat  of  tbe  !z 
stolen,  Gunston  received  anGvjsr^ 
ly,  even  before  the  trial,  all  the  s» 
ing  notes,  minus   aboat  that  n^ 
and  Willy,  therefore,   owed  Gass: 
the   money,  but    not,   perhaps,  tk 
kind,  forgiving    letter.      Ptgg  ®- 
quick  —  the    subject    is   worse  *-k 
the  gout.    You  have  heard  bef «!?  1- 
name  of  Losely — ^possible.     There  ir 
many  members  of  the  old  Bar-sK- 
family :   but  when   or  where  diJ  ;-<: 
hear  it?" 

"  I  will  tell  yon  ;  the  man  wv 
holds  the  bill  (ah,  the  word  «fb? 
me,)  reminded  me  when  he  cCd 
that  I  had  seen  him  at  mj  moit-z\ 
house— a  chance  acqaaintance  of  bs 
—  professed  great  regard  for  roe - 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  DarrcO- 
and  then  surprised  me  by  asking  I'* 
had  never  heard  Mr.  Darrell  sp^  ^ 
Mr.  Jasper  Losely." 

"Jasper I"  said  the  Colonel;  *J* 
per!— well,  goon." 

"  When  I  answered  '  No,'  Mr.  Poofe 
(that  is  his  name)   shook  his  hhL 
and    muttered — *  A   sad    affair— ^ct 
bad  business — I  could    do   Mr.  E>i:-    i 
rcil  a  great  service  if  he  would  le 
me  ;*  and  then  went  on  talking  whit 
seemed  to  me  impertinent  gibberi^ 
about    *  family    exposure'  and  'p>> 
verty   making    men    desperate,'  as4 
'  better    compromise     matters  ;'  ar-^ 
finally  wound  up  by  begging  me* '? 
I  loved  Mr.  Darrell,  and  wished  *^ 
guard  him  from   very   great  anoof- 
ance  and  suffering,  to   persuade  hm 
to    give    Mr.    Poole    an    intenie*' 
Then  he  talked  about   his  ovn  cb- 
racter  in  the  City,  and  so  forth,  asi 
entreating  me  *  not  to  tbink  of  pajisf     , 
him  till  quite  convenient ;    tW  1«     ' 
would  keep  the  bill  in  his  desk ;  » 
body  should  know  of  it ;    too  btppj      i 
to  do  me  a  favour* — laid  bis  card  (i      ' 
the  table,  and  went  away.     Tell  t», 
should  I  say  anything  to  Mr.  Dirral!      i 
about  this  or  not?" 

"  Certainly  not  till  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Poole  myself.  Yon  have  the  mot^ 
to  pay  him  about  yon  ?  Give  it  to 
me,  with  Mr.  Poole's  address ;  I  will 
call  and  settle  the  matter.  Jost  ria? 
the  bell."  (To  the  servant,  enteriDgj 
— "Order  my  horse  round. **  Iftec, 
when  they  were  again  alone!,  tofliog 
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to  Lionel  abraptly,  laving  one  band 
on  hirt  shonlder,  with  the  other  grasp- 
ing his  hand  warmly,  cordially  — 
"Yoang  man,"  said  Alban  Morley, 
'*  I  love  you — ^I  am  interested  in  yon 
— who  wonid  not  be  ?  I  have  gone 
throngh  this  story ;  put  myself  posi- 
tively to  pain— which  I  hate— solely 
for  your  good.  Ton  see  what  nsnry 
and  money-lenders  bring  men  to. 
Look  me  m  the  fitoel  Do  you  feel 
DOW  that  you  would  have '  the  moral 
courage'  you  before  doubted  of? 
Have  you  done  with  such  things  for 
ever  ?" 

"For  ever,  pb  help  me  Heaven! 
The  lesson  has  been  cruel,  but  I  do 
thank  and  bless  you  for  itj' 

"  I  knew  you  would.  Mark  this  I 
never  treat  money  affairs  with  levity 

— MOXBT     IS     CHABACTBbI       StOp.      I 

li&ve  bared  a  father's  fault  to  a  son. 
It  was  necessary  —  or  even  in  his 
grave  those  faults  might  have  re- 
vived in  you.  Now,  I  add  this,  if 
Charles  Hauf^hton — like  yon,  hand- 
some, high* spirited,  favoured  by  men, 


spoiled  by  women— if  Charles  Haugh- 
ton,  on  entering  life,  could  have  seen, 
in  tiie  mirror  I  have  held  up  to  you, 
the  consequences  of  pledging  the 
morrow  to  pay  for  today,  Charles 
Haughton  would  have  been  shocked 
as  you  are,  cured  as  you  "will  be. 
Humbled  by  your  own  first  error,  be 
lenient  to  all  his.  Take  up  his  life 
where  I  first  knew  it;  when  his 
heart  was  loyal,  his  lips  truthful. 
Baze  out  the  interval ;  imagine  that 
he  gave  birth  to  you  in  order  to  re- 
place the  leaves  of  existence  we  thus 
blot  out  and  tear  away.  In  every 
error  avoided  fay — '  Thus  the  father 
warns  the  son;'  in  every  honour- 
able action,  or  hard  self-sacrifice, 
say — 'Thus  the  son  pays  a  father's 
debt' " 

Lionel,  clasping  his  hands  toge- 
ther, raised  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  as  if  uttering  inly  a  vow  to 
Heaven.  The  Colonel  bowed  his 
soldier  crest  with  religious  reverence, 
and  glided  from  the  room  noise- 
lessly! 


BLOOD. 


Blood  is  a  mighty  river  or  Life, 
the  mysterious  centre  of  chemical 
and  vital  actions  as  wonderful  as 
tbey  are  indispensable,  soliciting  our 
attention  no  less  by  the  many  pro- 
blems it  presents  to  speculative  in- 
gennity,  than  by  the  many  practical 
conclusions  to  which  those  specula- 
tions lead.  It  is  a  torrent  impetu- 
ously rushing  through  every  part  of 
the  body,  carried  b^  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  vessels,  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  twelvemonths,  convey  to  the  vari- 
ous tissues  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand pounds'  weight  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial, and  convey  from  the  various 
tissues  not  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  waste.  At  every 
moment  of  our  lives  there  is  nearly  ten 
pounds  of  this  fluid  rushing  in  one  con- 
tinuous throbbing  stream,  from  the 
heart  through  the  great  arteries, 
which  branch  and  branch  like  a  tree, 
the  vessels  becoming  smaller  and  smal- 
ler as  they  subdivide,  till  they  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  then 
they  are  called  capillaries  (hair-like 
vessels),  although  they  are  no  more 


to  be  compared  in  calibre  with  hairs 
than  hairs  are  with  cables.  These 
vessels  form  a  network  finer  than 
the  finest  lace— so  fine,  indeed,  that 
if  we  pierce  the  surface  at  almost 
any  part  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
we  open  one  of  them,  and  let  oat  its 
blood.  In  these  vessels  the  blood 
yields  some  of  its  nutrient  materials, 
%nd  receives  in  exchange  some  of  the 
wasted  products  of  tissue;  thus  mo- 
dified, the  stream  contmues  its  ra- 
pid course  backwards  to  the  heart, 
through  a  system  of  veins,  which 
commence  in  the  myriad  capillaries 
that  form  the  termination  of  the 
arteries.  The  veins,  instead  of  sub- 
dividing like  the  arteries,  become 
gradually  less  and  less  numerous, 
their  twigs  entering  branches,  and 
the  branches  trunks,  till  they  reach 
the  heart.  No  sooner  has  the  blood 
poured  into  the  heart  from  the  veins, 
then  it  rushes  through  the  lungs,  and 
from  them  back  again  to  the  heart 
and  arteries,  thus  completing  the  cir- 
cle, or  circdatUm, 
This  wondrous  stream,  ceaselessly 
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circalatioj^,  oecnpies  the  very  centre 
of  the  vital  organism,  midway  be- 
tween the  fanctions  of  Natritlon 
and  the  fuootioos  of  Excretion,  feed- 
ing and  stimulating  the  organs  into 
activity,  and  remoWng  from  them  all 
their  useless  material.  In  its  torrent 
upwards  of  forty  different  sub&ltanoes 
are  hurried  along :  it  carries  gases, 
it  carries  salts — it  even  carries  metals 
and  soaps!  Millions  of  organised 
cells  float  in  its  liqnid ;  and  of  these 
cells  which  by  some  are  considered 
to  be  organic  entities,  twenty  miK 
lions  are  said  to  die  at  every  pulse 
of  the  heart,  to  be  replaced  by  other 
millions.  The  iron  which  it  washes 
onwards  can  be  separated.  Professor 
B^rard  used  to  exhibit  a  lump  of  it 
in  his  lectare-room  —  nay,-  one  inge- 
nious Frenchman  has  suggested  that 
coins  should  be  struck  from  the 
metal  extracted  from  the  blood  of 
great  men.  Let  no  one  suggest  that 
we  should  wash  our  hands  with  the 
soap  extracted  from  a  similar  source ! 
Although  to  the  naked  eye  the 
blood  appears  as  a  homogeneous 
fluid,  having  a  colour  more  or  leas 
scarlet,  the  microscope  assures  us 
that  it  is  a  fluid  which  carried  cer- 
tain solid  bodies  of  definite  shape 
and  size— so  definite,  indeed,  that  a 
mere  stain,  no  matter  where,  will,  to 
the  experienced  eye,  betray  whether 
it  be  the  blood  of  a  mammal,  a  bird, 
a  reptile,  or  a  fish.  Prick  your 
finger  wi^  a  needle,  place  the  drop 
on  the  glass  slide  under  your  micro- 
scope, cover  it  with  a  thin  glass,  and 
look^  You  will  be  surpr^,  per- 
haps, to  observe  that  the  blood  which, 
had  so  deep  a  tint  of  scarlet  in  the 
mass,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow, 
now  that  it  is  spread  out  on  the 
slide;  whereupon  you  conclude  that 
the  depth  of  tmt  arose  from  the 
dense  aggregation  of  those  yellow 
discs,  which  you  observe  scattered 
about,  some  of  them  adherent  to- 
gether, and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  piles  of  half-sovereigns.  It 
is  these  *'  floating  solids**  of  the  blood 
upon  which  your  attention  must 
now  be  fixed;  They  are  variously 
named     Blood'CorpuMles,     Blood^ghh 


bules,  Bloodrcefbl  and  msUc 
It  is  a  pity  that  one  tens  is  t: 
finally  adopted ;  and  \kfAis 
seems  on  the  wfa<de  the  bsc  i 
being  descriptive,  withoat  innlr;: 
any  hypothesia.  Meaavhile,  cr 
physiologists  use  all  thess  tsm.^ 
reader  must  be  prepared  to  wsAn 
all  in  this  paper. 

The  first  person  who  nv  t^ 
blood-discs  was  andoubted}?  ha 
merdamm,  in  1658 ;  but  tf  kkit. 
servations  were  not  pnbtby  ' 
many  years  afterwards,  sod  » z 
Science  priority  can  only  rig^iii' 
be  awarcied  to  him  who  fiikp: 
lishes,  the  title  of  dtsooverer  is  pt 
to  Malpighi,  who  saw  and  decriN 
them  in  the  blood  of  a  bedeckf : 
1661.  He  saw  them,  hot  did: 
understand  them.  Tfaey  spp^vedt 
him  to  be  only  globules  of  Ul  I: 
commencement  of  acoiTtte  b" 
ledge  dates  from  Leeweriioek,  vb;  : 
1673,  detected  them  in  huinafl  b  • 
"  These  particles,"  he  says  elftf^t*?- 
"  are  so  minute,  that  one  basdfFu 
them  placed  side  by  side  woi^m 
equal  the  diameter  of  a  cost: 
grain  of  sand  ;  consequently,  a  ^ 
of  sand  is  above  a  million  tiaKit 
size  of  one  such  globuk"*  ^ 
have  now  the  exact  messarefnst 
these  discs,  which  was  ihk  '^ 
sible  m  his  day.  Bxteodiogbk- 
servations,  Leew^nhoek  f<mnd  'i^ 
in  birds  and  fishes,  as  veil  &^  ^ 
quadrupeds,  the  colour  of  the  \^j 
was  due  to  these  discs.  "^^^ 
seems  to  have  been  poxsled  bj  '^ 
fact,  that  in  fishes  the  ^isxs  f 
not  round,  but  oval ;  and  be  fttfiti 
attributed  this  to  the  compcfa^^ 
exercised  by  the  vessels.  It  ^  ^ 
stmctiveto  hear  him  oofiieBB  th»t  ^' 
could  not  persuade  himself  ^'tbtt  > 
natural  shape  of  the  psrticits  ;^ 
blood  in  fishes  was  an  oral;  ^^ 
asmuch  as  the  spherical  seemed  \s^ 
the  more  perfect  form.''t  H^  "•' 
too  good  an  obserFer,  howw, '? 
fjermit  such  metaphysical  o^ 
tions  long  to  mask  the  tmib.  ^. 
accordingly,  he  described  and  k^^ 
the  blood-discs  in  the  fish  «b  orii; 

It  is  to  Hewson  that  Bciojce  y  :> 


♦  Leewknhoek  :  Sdect  Works,  i.  89.  +  Ibid.,  E  233. 

X  In  the  larva  of  the  Epkeimeron  ajre  the  blood-discs  as  nearly  ■■  po®**" 
shaped. 
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adebted  for  the  most  aecnrate  and  mals,  larger  in    reptiles   and    fiahes 

xhaaative  iovestigation  of  the  blood  than  in  birds.    Bat  they  are  largest 

rhich    has    been    made  from  1770  of  all  in  the  Triton    and  Protena, 

town  to  onr  own  time  ;  and  it  has  which  as  reptiles  are  exceptions  to  the 

>een  even   asserted    by  one    whose  mle.     Nor  can  tiie   rde  be   taken 

7ord  is  an  authority,*  that  Hewson's  absolately,  even  withm  those  limits 

vorks   contain  the  germ  of  all  the  we  have  named,  unoe  althongh  rep- 

iiscoveries    made  in  onr  own  day.  tiles  are  Jess  advanced  in   organisa* 

Chere  is  something  at  once  painful  tion  than  mammals,  and  have  larger 

mil  instructive  in  the  fact»  that,  after  discs,    it  is  not  the  least  advanced 

he  publication  of  researches  so  pre-  among  the  mammals  that  have  the 

;i8e  and  important  as  those  of  Leew-  largest  discs ; — ^for  instance,  the  rumi- 

•nhoek  and  Hewson,  the  whole  sub*  nants    are   less  advanced   than    the 

ect    should  have  been  sofTered   for  quadromana,  yet    among    mammals 

nany   years  to  lapse  into  ignorant  the     ruminants    have    the    smallest 

leglect ;  and  instead  of  any  progress  discs ;  and  in  man  they  are  as  large 

)eiog  made,  we  find  the  mi«t  emi-  as  in  rodent84 
lent  physiologists  at  the   beginning       The  structure    of  these   bodies  is 

)f   the  present    century    (Eicherand  necessarily  difficult  of  study.    Leewen- 

fcnd  Majendie,  for  example)  denying  hoek,  and  others,  observed  that    in 

sositively   that  the   blood- discs   ex-  the  discs  of  the  fish  and  reptile  there 

sted,  or  that  the  microscope  could  is  always  a  central  spot,  which  ap- 

:ell  us  anything  about  them.t    Never-  pears  dark,  or  clear,  according  as  it 

!;heless,  there  is  not  an  amateur  of  is  viewed  b^  transmitted,  or  rSected, 

the  present  day  who  is  not  &miliar  light     This  appearance    was    inter- 

mih  them.     Science  has    carefully  preted  as  indicating  a  perforation  in 

registered   jthe   exact    measurements  the  discs,  which  would  consequently 

i.uil  form  of  these  discs,  in  upwards  imply  that  they  were    like    quoits, 

of  five  hundred  di£ferent  species  of  But  Hewson   settled  this  doubt  by 

sinimaU !     Contempt  of  microscopic  proving  the  central  spot  to  be  a  solid 

research  seriously  retarded  the   pro-  nucleus,  which  he  saw  escaping  from 

;ress  of  Philology ;  it  has  its  paral-  its   envelope,    to    float  free   in   the 

iel  in  a  similar  contempt  ^inspired  by  liquid — an   observation   subsequently 

the    g^eat    Linnaeus   respecting    the  confirmed.    It  is  worthy  of  remark 

application     of   the    microscope    to  that  this  nucleus  is  seen  with  diffi- 

Botany ;  and  as  the  physiologists  of  culty  when  the  blood  is  newly  drawn 

this  century  have  had  to  rediscover  from  a  vessel,  althongh   it   speedily 

what  was  known  to  Leewenhoek  and  becomes  distinct,  especially  if  a  little 

Hewson,  so  also  have  the  botanists  water  be  added.    This  has  led  Valen- 

had  to  rediscover  what  was  familiar  tin,    Wagner,    Henle,  Bonders    and 

to  MalpighL  Moleschott  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

There  must  assuredly  be  some  re-  nucleus  is  not  present  normally,  but 

lation  between  the  form  and  nz^  of  arises  from  internal    coagulation  on 

these  discs  and  their  function;  but  exposure  to   the    air :   a  conclusion 

what  that  relation  is,  no  one  has  yet  rejected  by  Mayer  and  KoUiker,  the 

made  out     In   general,   the  larger  former  averring  that  he  has  seen  the 

discs  are  found  in  the  lees  advanced  nucleus  while    the   blood-discs  were 

organisms :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  still  circulating  in  the  capillaries  of  a 

larger  in  the   embryo  than    in  the  young  frog's  foot    We  have  not  our- 

adulc,  larger  in  birds  than  in  mam-  selves   been  able  to  see  this  in  the 

*  MiLKE Edwards:  Lemons  eur  la  Phys.  tt  VAnat  Cqmp.^  I  44.  The  works  of 
IIewson  have  been  edited,  and  in  a  very  valuable  manner,  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  for 
the  "  Sydenham  Society." 

f  MiLNB  Edwards  notices  a  similar  denial  made  by  M.  Giacouini  at  the  Pisa 
Congress  of  sdontific  men  in  1839 — a  denial  which  pretended  to  be  baaed  on  origir  - 
nal  investigations. 

X  In  man  their  diameter  varies  between  ^u^^  and  .^^^jf  of  an  inch ;  and  .their 
average  thickness  is  ts.Vvr  ^f  <^  i^<^h.    Vierordt  estimates  that  in  about  ^Sv  of  a 

cubic  inch  there  are  as  many  as  5,055,000  of  these  discs. 

VOL  Lxxxin.  45 
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large  discs  of  the  Triton,  and  know 
not  if  Mayer's  observation  has  been 
confirmed  by  any  other  microscopist 
Bat  there  are  other  grounds  on  which 
we  shotild  be  disposed  to  accept  the 
fact  of  the  nnclens  being  normally 
present,  and  not  gimplv  the  resnlt  of 
coagnlation  :  the  chief  of  these,  is, 
that  in  the  embryo  of  a  mammal  we 
discover  nnclei  in  the  discs,  whereas 
in  the  adalt  animal  no  nuclei  are  dis- 
coverable, even  after  long  exposure 
to  the  air ;  and  the  philosophic  zoolo- 
gist well  knows  in  how  many  minute 
particulars  the  embryonic  state  of  the 
higher  animals  represents  the  per^ 
manent  state  of  the  lower.  In  the 
discs  of  all  adult  mammalia  the 
nucleus  is  absent;  what  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  it  is  simplv 
a  central  depression  of  the  disc,  which 
gives  it  the  form  of  a  bi- concave  lens. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  nucleus  is 
absent  in  the  adult,  it  is  present  in 
the  embryo;  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  blood  of  a  young  kitten."' 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  blood 
beside  these,  and  they  are  known  as 
the  cdourless^  corpvsdeif  which  consist 
of  two,  if  not  three,  different  kinds. 
The  true  colourless  corpuscle  (and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  confine  the 
term  disc,  or  cell,  to  the  red  corpuscle) 
is  much  larger  than  the  disc,  and 
seems  to  be  a  round  vesicle  contain- 
ing a  number  of  spherical  granules 
imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  substance. 
This  corpuscle  has  the  property  of 
spontaneous  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, which  forcibly  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions manifested  by  that  singular 
microscopic  animalcule,  the  Amoeba, 
probably  the  very  simplest  of  all 
organic  beings.  The  Amceba  is  a 
smgle  cell :  it  has  no  *'  organs  "  what- 
ever, but  crawls  along  the  surface 
by  extemporising  an  arm  or  a  leg  out 
of  its  elastic  substance,  which  arm  or 
leg  is  speedily  drawn  in  again,  and 


fresh  proloDgaiioiifl  are  tliron  qb£. 
thus,  as  you  watch  it,  joa  pso^ 
it  assuming  an  endtesB  snceeBabs  d 
forms,  justifying  the  name  of  Prsis 
originally  bestowed  on  it.  So  ilr 
the  Amoeba  is  the  oolanrieB  \km 
corpuscle,  that  manr  obeervers  \a^: 
not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  opac 
that  these  corpoacles  are  woat 
animalcules,  and  that  out  blood  a  i 
select  vivarium  ;  an  opinion  'mhssk'i 
not  very  tenable,  and  is  fiw  frs: 
necessary  for  the  pnfpoee  of  ei^ 
nation.  We  may  admits  and  '\i: 
point  is  of  profbuid  philosopbie  & 
terest,  that  the  blood-oorpnsdes  a? 
analogous  to  the  Am<Bb«ey  witb:%' 
admitting  them  to  be  paiasttes.  Cx- 
sidering  the  wondrous  unifbrmitr  t 
the  organic  creation,  ooosidenng  W 
Life  seems  every  where  to  mak^ 
itself  under  forma  which  throcji 
endless  varieties  preserve  as  cr 
formity  not  less  marvelloos — so  kf 
and  simple  seem  to  be  the  lavs  d 
organic  combination — ^there  is  nmh^ 
at  all  improbable  in  the  idea  tlnt» 
the  Amoeba  is  the  atarting-poiac  o' 
the  animal  series,  an  analogous  fe?s 
may  also  be  the  starting-point  of  tk 
animal  tissues.  The  blood  is,  Tt 
know,  the  source  from  whidi  & 
tissues  draw  their  sabstanoe;  th 
corpuscles  seem  to  be  the  embiyoi^ 
forms  of  the  blood-discs  in  rertetoiU, 
and  constitute  the  only  blood^celk  d 
the  invertebrata ;  we  may  tber^laR 
regard  the  development  of  the  tissue; 
as  beginning,  not  indeed  in  an  Amcek. 
but  m  a  form  analogous  to  that  c>! 
the  Amoeba.  We  are  further  de- 
posed to  this  point  of  view  by  fiudu^ 
that  not  only  is  the  blood  of  the  iii- 
vertebrata  (i.  e.  of  forms  wbidi  lav 
be  regarded  as  embryonic  in  rekt- 
ence  to  the  higher  anlmala)  priod- 
pally  constituted  by  these  Aiiifieb&- 
like  cell8,t  but  that  the  veiy  ssb- 
stance  of  the  fresh  -  water  polype 
sometimes  breaks  up  into  several  di^ 


*  Mr.  Wliarton  Jones,  one  of  our  best  investigators,  says  that  the  blood  of  the 
elephant  and  the  horse  contaiDs  a  few  of  these  nucleated  discs.  Naase  has  seen  ths 
in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  and  Mr.  Bosk  found  one  in  that  of  a  man.  KBSkts 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  and  thinks  that  in  each  case  the  cs- 
cleus  was  produced  by  some  alteration  of  the  contents.  At  any  rate,  the  pceseKS 
of  nucleated  discs  is  tiie  indication  of  physiological  inferiority,  and  we  may  peiap* 
find  them  in  certain  cases  of  disease. 

f  They  have  been  seen  in  moUusca,  Crustacea^  and  insects.  Last  aatumalsiK^ 
*^       '    "    beautiful  transparent  Cbrettra  larva. 
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tinct   cells,  which  caD  in  no  respect 
be      difitiogniBfaed     from    Amoeba;.* 
This  view  seems  also  borne  ont  in 
another     direction;     for,     following 
Auerbacb's  directions,  I   have   been 
lately  accustomed  to  obtain  Amcebie 
wheB  I  wanted  them,  by  simply  ex- 
posing  organio  tissnes,  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  to  the  prolonged  in- 
flaence  of  sunlight  and  water;  and 
as   far   as  carefol  experiments  coald 
warrant  a  conclusion,  the  conclusion 
was   that   these  Amoebs  were    the 
products  of  a  rMSompoaition  of  the 
decomposing  matter  and  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  ova  or  spores.    This  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  question. 

The    corpuscles  are  not  numerous 
in  healthy  human   blood,  and   play 
bat    a    secondary    part,    unless   we 
assume,    with     many    physiologists, 
that  they  are  the  early  stage  of  the 
red  discs.    Professor  Draper  speaks 
unhesitatingly  to  this  effect.    He  says 
there  are  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  blood-cells.    Those  of  the 
first  period  originate  simultaneously 
with,  or  even  previously  to,  the  Ifeart 
— these  are  the  embryonal  cells,  they 
are  colourless  and  nucleated.    By  a 
process    of     internal    deliquescence, 
they  are  devcloi>ed  into  the  cells  of 
the  second    period,  which    are  red. 
nucleated,  and  oval,  like  the  normal 
cells  of  reptiles.    The  cells   of  the 
third  period  replace  these,  *'  the  tran- 
sition being    clearly  connected  with 
•   the  production  of  lymph  and  chyle 
corpuscles."    This  change  takes  place 
at  the  close  of  the  second  month  of 
foetal  life ;   and  from  henceforwards 
no   change  is  observable;  the  cells 
continue  to  be  red,  bi-concave^  non- 
nucleated,  and  circular. 

"The  cell  of  the  first  period  is  there- 
fore  spherical,  white,  and  nucleated; 
that  of  the  second,  red,  diao-shaped,  and 
nudeated ;  that  of  the  third,  red,  disc- 
sbaped,  bi-ooncave,  and  non-nucleated. 
Tlie  promoidal  cell  advances  to  develop* 
ment  in  different  orders  of  living  beings. 


The  blood  of  the  inVortebrated  animals 
contains  coarse  granule-cells,  which  pass 
forward  to  the  condition  of  fine  granule- 
cells,  and  roach  the  utmost  perfection  they 
are  there  to  attain  in  the  colourless  nu- 
cleated cell  of  the  first  period  of  man. 
In  oviparous  vertebrated  animals,  the 
development  is  carried  a  step  further, 
the  '.Ted  nucleated  cell  arising,  and  in 
them  it  stops  at  this,  the  second  period. 
In  mammals  the  third  stage  is  reached 
in  the  red  non-nucleated  disc,  which  is 
therefore  the  most  perfect  form.*'t 

The  resemblance  here  indicated 
between  the  transitory  forms  of  the 
blood  in  the  higher  animals  and  the 
prmanent  forms  of  the  blood  in  the 
lower  animals,  points  at  a  hidden  law 
of  organic  combination  which  will 
perhaps  one  day  be  detected,  and 
which  will  effect  for  Biology  as  much 
as  the  law  of  defioite  proportions  haa 
effected  for  Chemistry.  No  one  cau 
have  studied  the  development  ul 
animals,  without  being  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  thuc 
there  is  something  deeper  than  coin- 
cidence in  the  recurrence  of  thoi^b 
forms,  however  transitory,  wbicli 
characterise  the  permanent  condi- 
tion of  some  animals  simple  in  organ- 
isation. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  are  found 
by  Moleschott  to  be  far  more  numer- 
ous in  children  than  in  adults.  Tiic 
difference  between  the  blood  of  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  is  but  trifii^ ; 
yet  there  is  a  continual  decrease  witii 
age.  Women,  in  normal  conditions, 
have  fewer  corpuscles  than  men ;  but 
during  pregnancy,  and  other  periods, 
the  quantity  increases,  without,  how- 
ever, reachmg  that  in  the  blood  of 
children.  Albuminous  food  increases 
the  quantity.^ 

After  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  these  blood-cells  and  their  his- 
tory, which  even  the  amateur  may 
do  with  pleasure  and  profit,  we  shull 
have,  to  meet  the  question  —  L  the 
blood  dive?  —  a  qnestion  often  do- 
bated,  and  not  without  its  interest  to 


*  Sometimes^  but  often  not ;  so  that  the  phenomenon  probably  depends  on  tho 
state  of  the  animaL  Eokeb  describee  a  "  contractile  substance ''  in  the  Hydra,  which 
he  IDiens  to  tho  Amoeba,  but  his  figures  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  contractile  cells 
which  I  saw,  and  which,  indeed,  were  so  like  Amoebss,  as  to  make  me  believe  at  fir>$t 
that  the  Polype  had  swallowed  them. 

{Draper:  Human  Physiology^  p.  115. 
Wiener  Med.  Wochmschrifl,  1854.    No.  8. 
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the  speculative  mind.  Harvey*  betd 
the  blood  to  be  the  *'  primigenial  and 
]irincipal  part,  because  that  in  and 
from  it  the  fountain  of  motion  and 
pulsation  is  derived;  also  becaose 
the  animal  heat  or  vital  spirit  is  first 
radicated  and  implanted,  and  the 
900 le  takes  up  her  mansion  in  it." 
We  see  here  the  inflaence  of  the 
ancient  philosophy.  Harvey  farther 
declares,  ''Life  consists  in  the  blood 
(ae  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture),  be- 
cause in  it  the  Life  and  Soule  do  first 
dawn  and  last  set  .  .  .  The  blood 
is  the  genital  part,  the  fountain  of 
Life,  p-imum  vivens^  ultimum  mo- 
riens.^' 

Harvey's  views  were  taken  up 
with  modification,  and  argued  ear- 
nestly by  Hunter,  in  his  celebrated 
work  On  the  Blood.  It  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  we  read  that 
work,  and  not  having  it  now  at  hand, 
we  can  give  no  exposition  of  its 
views.  The  constant  objection  urged 
against  Hunter  by  his  contempora- 
ries and  successors,  was  the  inability 
to  conceive  a  living  liquid:  but 
Milne  Edwards  meets  this  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  the  liquid  which  is 
alive,  but  the  cells  fioating  in  that 
liquid,  and  these  he  regards  as  or- 
ganisms. The  reader  must  feel  that 
the  discussion  of  tuch  a  question 
cannot  be  brought  to  an  issue,  unless 
preceded  by  an  accurate  definition  of 
tm  terms  employed.  What  is  meant 
by  the  blood  being  alive  ?  If  it  be 
meant  that  an  organic  structure, 
having  a  specific  conmoeitioo,  and 
passing  through  a  dennite  cycle  of 
changes,  8uch  as  birth,  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  death,  can  truly  be 
said  to  live,  then  blood,  which  mani- 
fests these  cardinal  phenomena  of 
life,  must  "be  pronounced  to  be  aliva 
This,  however,  no  one  would  think 
of  denying.  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
blood  has  an  independent  vitality, 
unlike  the  vitality  of  any  other  tissue, 
a  vitality  which  can  be  manifested 
apart  jfrom  the  organism,  the  opinion 
seems  to  us  wholly  untenable.  Q)ood 
is  vital,  and  has  vital  properties ;  but 
so  has  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and 
in  no  sense  can  we  attribute  to  it  inde- 
pendent life. 


Let  us  now  tarn  frofm  tiie  ioEb: 
solids  of  the  blood  to  tlie  pl^:^  z. 
which  they  float — from   tl^  o^  ;> 
the  serum.    As   the  blood  dieses 
in  the  vessels,   we   see  tfaatikmi 
nothing  solid  in  it  bat  the  disci  n 
corpuscles;    yet    no   sooner  does  : 
pour  from  the  yeseels,  than  part  or*.2 
liquid  itself  becomes   oooTCfted  i&- 
a  trembling  jelly,  from  wbidii  a  yeU* 
fluid  slowly  separates.     The  jAf-^ 
mass  has  many  of   the  red  disc^  ia- 
bedded  in  it,  and  is  called  the  ck 
the    yellow  fluid    is  the  sentm ;  *.k 
whole  process  is  called  the  oxs^s^a- 
tion.    The  general  ^heooiDeoen  «s 
known   to   the  aacieDtB  —  iodecd  : 
could  not  have  escaped  obserr&tn; 
but  we  must  descend  as  ikr  do«B  a 
the  seventeenth  century  before  ma^ 
ing   with  a    pbysiolo^t    who   hi 
more  than  this  general    knowkds?; 
and  there  we  meet   with   Mal{ng&.' 
who  washed  the  dot   free  fnm  fe! 
the    red  disc,  and    found    that  th 
white    substance    whidi      then   re- 
mained was    of   a  distinctly  fibroa 
texture.    Borelli,  at  the  ssnte  tpvk 
declared    that    this     sabf^aaoe  wa 
liquid  in  the  blood,  and  oosgolated 
spontaneously   when    the   bloud  wa 
drawn  from  the  veios.     This  opbioe 
is  now  universal.     Raysch  diseovend 
that   by  whipping    the    blood  as  it 
poured  out,  the  whipping-rods  wen 
covered  with  a  mass  of  white  ehsck 
filaments,  exactly  similar  to  the  sab- 
stance  obtained   by  washing  the  red 
disc  from  the  clot     This  sabstaao^ 
the  only  one  among  those  contahxd 
in  the  blood  whidi  has  the  property 
of  spontaneous  coagulation,  has^  since 
the    days  of  Fourcroy,   been  named 
fibrine;   and,  unlH  recently,  it  faitt 
been  held  to  be  identical   with  the 
substance  of  muscnlar  tissoe:  tfaaa, 
the    formation    of    muscles  seeaed 
easily  explicable,  as  the  spontaoeois 
coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  to  those 
theorists  who  delight  in  simpZi^iog 
organic  processes,  and  who  are  apt 
to  accept  a  phrase  as  an  explanadoa. 
We  now  know  that  the  fibrine  with 
blood  is  not  the  same  substance  as 
the  fibrine  of  muscle,  and  this  l^ter 
is  therefore  called  muscxdine  or  «ys* 
tcnin. 


♦  Hakvey:  Anaiormcai  ExerciUUions  wnceming  the  Generation  of  Lizvng  Cm- 
tuT"  ''J.  61,  p.  276. 

u>s :  Legona,  L  115.    Malpighi  :  Opera  Omnia,  16G6,  p.  123. 
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Why  is  the  fibrine  not  coagalated 

in  the  blood-vesaels,  seeing  how  rapid- 

~  1y  it  coagalates  out  of  them  7    Pro- 

^  feasor  Draper  thinks  that  '*  nothing 

more  takes  place  in  blood,  which  has 

been  drawn  into  a  cap,  than  would 

have  taken  place  had  it  remained  in 

I  the  body.     In  either  case  the  fibrine 

^'   would  have  been  eqoally  coagulated. 

'^   The  entrapping  of  the  cells  is  a  mere 

~    accident.      The   hourly  demand   for 

•  fibrioe  amounts  to  sixty-two  grains ; 
a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will 

•  show  that  the  entire  mass  of  the 
:  blood  would  be  exhausted  of  all  the 
t  fibrine  it  contains  in  about  four 
E  hours,  so  that  the  solidification  of  the 
I     fibrioe  must  be  taking  place  at  just 

as  rapid  a  rate  in  the  system  as  after 
it    has    beep  withdrawn.     No   dot 
forms    in  the   blood-yes8eIs»  because 
the  fibrine  is  picked  out  b^  the  mus- 
cular tissues  for  their  nonnshmentas 
£ast  as  it  is  presented,  nor  would  any 
:      dot  form  in  the  cup  if  we  could  by 
anv  means  remove  the  fibrine   gra- 
[      nules  as  fast  as  they  solidified."    This 
ingenious   hypothesis    rests   entirely 
t       on  the  assumption  that  the  fibrine  is 
momently  picked  out  by  the  muscu- 
lar   tissues;    an    asaumption   which 
seems  to  us  more  than  questionable, 
for  if  the  i>kBma  of  the  muscles  be 
examined — ».«.,  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  has  passed  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles — ^no  ooagulated   fibrine  will 
be  found  there;  whereas,  in  almost 
every  case  of  the  escape  of  serum  into 
one  of  the  cavities,  or  into  the  sub- 
stance of  a  tissue,  the  fibrine  is  found 
coagulated.     Against  the  hypothesis 
let  the  following  facts  suffice :  In  the 
blood  of  starving  men,  and  in  that  of 
men    sufiering    from    inflammatory 
fever,  the  amount  of  fibrine  is  in- 
creased;  so  that  instead  of  fibrine 
.  being  picked  out  from  the  blood  to 
noumh  the  muscles,  it  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  the  blood  from  the  waste 
of  the  tissues.    Further— the  blood, 
under  certain  circumstances,  will  not 
coagulate  at  all;  yet  the  fibrine  is 
not  picked  out 

'^  Morgagni,"  sa^  Dr.  Bichard- 
BOD,  *'  had  described  the  blood 
as  quite  floid   after  death   in  only 


four  instances;  i^l  these  were  cases 
in  which  death  ensued  from  slow  ar- 
rest of  the  respiration.  Drs.  Peters, 
Goldsmith,  and  Moses,  three  Ameri- 
can physicians,  have  published  a  re- 
port on  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
m  twenty  cases  of  death  resulting 
from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its. In  every  case  the  blood  was 
fluid  and  dark,  was  of  a  cherry- 
juice  appearance,  and  showed  no 
tendency  to  coagulate.  Majendie 
product  a  fluid  state  by^  injecting 
putrid  matters  into  the  veins  of  anir 
mals.  In  deaths  from  the  narcotic 
poisons,  from  delirium  tremens,  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  yellow  fever,  the 
blood  is  generally  described  as  thin 
and  uncoagnlable.  Dr.  John  Davy 
found  the  blood  fluid  and  uncoagn- 
lable on  exposure  in  cases  of  drown- 
ing, hanging,  suflbcation  from  the 
fumes  of  burning  charcoal  and  effd- 
sion  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary 
aliMsells."*. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  states  a  fact 
quite  inexplicable  at  present,  name- 
ly, that  not  only  is  the  blood  drawn 
by  a  leech  uncoagnlable,  but  that  the 
bite  of  the  leech  seems  to  affect  even 
the  blood  which  remains  in  t^e  bit- 
ten vessels,  since  the  blood  continues 
to  flow  much  longer  from  the  wonnd 
than  from  a  wound  made  by  the 
lancet ;  and  this  can  only  be  because 
the  wound  is  not  closed  by  coagula- 
tion. Dr.  Richardson  sums  up  his 
numerous  experimental  results  in 
the  following  propositions  :  —  The 
power  of  coagulation  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  and  is  accelerated  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  tern- 

nbire.  Blood  may  be  frozen,  and 
riU  then  remain  uncoagulated ; 
but  on  being  thawed,  and  exposed  to 
a  higher  temperature,  the  process  of 
ooaguhition  begins.  Water  produces 
no  efifect,  unless  it  be  added  in  ex- 
cess, when  it  retards  coagulation. 
Any  fluid  denser  than  blood  retards 
coagulation.  Free  exposure  to  air 
quickens  coagulation,  so  also  does 
exposure  in  vacuo.  Exclusion  from 
the  air  retards  it  Agitation  in  the 
open  air  quickens,  in  a  closed  vessel 
retards,  ooagulation-t 


*  BiCHABDSON. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  228. 


J%6  Cause  of  the  OoagukUum  of  (he  Blood;  1868,  p  34. 
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We  may  pat  our  qnestion  in  an- 
other form,  and  ioatead  of  asking, 
why  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 
in  the  vessels?  ask,  why  it  coagulates 
at  all?  The  question  has  frequently 
been  put,  and  answered  in  very  con- 
tradictory terms.  In  the  form  in 
which  it  is  often  put,  it  seems  to  ns 
not  less  idle  than  to  ask  why  roses 
have  thorns,  why  the  cohesion  of 
iron  is  greater  than  that  of  clay,  or 
why  stupid  querists  are  not  enter- 
taining companions  ?  Fibrine  coagu- 
lates, because  it  is  the  property  of 
fibrine  to  coagulate,  and  would  al- 
ways do  so  spontaneously,  were  there 
not  some  obstacle  present.  We  may 
study  the  conditions  which  assist 
and  the  conditions  which  arrest  this 
tendency,  but  it  h  hopeless  to  inquire 
into  Uie  cause  of  the  tendency. 

It  is  certain  that  the  blood  would 
remain  fluid  were  there  no  fibrine 
present ;  but  this  fibrine  has  a  spon- 
taneous tendency  to  coagulate,  wnich 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  pre- 
sence of  some  solvent.  What  is  that 
solvent  ?  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Richardson  satisfactorily  establish 
some  points  which  go  very  far  to- 
wards a  demonstration  of  the  true 
cause,  namely,  the  presence  of  am- 
monia in  the  blood.  He  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  ammonia  does 
preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  if 
it  be  present  in  quantities  amounting 
to  I  in  8000  parts  of  blood  contain- 
ing 2.2  per  thousand  of  fibrine.  He 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
blood  does  normally  contain  this  vo- 
latile alkali,  which  is  rapidly  given 
off  during  coagulation.  And  he 
shows,  moreover,  that  the  causes 
which  retard  coagulation  are  causes 
which  obstruct  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia, whereas  the  causes  which 
favour  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
ncceleraie  the  process  of  coagulation. 
Finally,  he  shows  that  if  the  vapour 
arising  from  blood  be  caught  m  a 
vessel,  and  then  passed  through  an- 
other mass  of  blood,  the  coagulation 
of  this  second  mass  is  suspended. 
The  numerous  and  ingenious  experi- 
ments by  which  Dr.  Richardson  has 
^tablished  these  important  propo- 
sitions must  be  sought  in  his  work, 
which  gained  the  Astley  Cooper 
prize. 

There  still  remwn  some  difficulties, 


however,  which  are  not  cleared  ap  bj 
this  hypothesis.  We  do  n<^  «e  feci 
it  accounts  for  the  blood  iCBKKf 
fluid,  even  after  exposure  to  thee. 
in  cases  of  death  oy  drowning  ai 
hanging.  It  would  be  neeeasvy  1^ 
Dr.  Richardson  should  show  e^kr 
that  hanging  caused  a  «nnpl^  a- 
moval  of  the  fibrine,  or  that  it  pn- 
vented  the  evolution  of  anxmoQa  & 
exposure  to  the  air.  llDtil  one  d 
these  points  is  proved,  the  ££ks^ 
will  remain.  In  some  reaearcfaa  iasa 
the  history  of  the  blood  in  the  asaii 
seri^  I  found  the  blood  of  sbj 
species  of  Mollusca  quite  incapibSe 
of  coagulation ;  bat  whether  this  de- 
pends on  the  absence  of  fibrine,  fx  a 
the  presence  of  any  solvent,  not  j> 
latile,  was  undetermined.  . 

Hunter  declared  that  the  blood  of 
men  and  animals  kiUed   by  lights!^ 
did    not   coagulate.      The     assertke 
has  been  often  repeated  ;    yet  &09 
the  experiments  of   Scndajnore  sad 
Milne  Edwards,  we  are  for^  to  re- 
ject the  idea;  the  latter  has  repeit* 
edly  killed  birds  by  an  ^ectric  <&- 
charge,   and   found    their    blood  le 
coagnlable  as  that  of  other  birds.    He 
adds,  however,  that  "  in  certain  cases 
the  blood  is  evidently  less  coagnlabfe 
in  individuals  struck    by  lii^htnio^: 
and  this   peculiarity  is   observed  ia 
connection  with  a  remarkable  cida- 
verio  rigidity,  so  that   I  am  led  io 
think  it  may  depend  on  the  bo^M- 
cation  of  a  portion  of  the  fibrini!  ia 
the  capillaries,  rather  than  on   the 
transformation  of  that  substance  iato 
one  not  ooagulable.    This  rigidity  is 
sometimes  so  great  in  those  straek 
by  lightning,  that  the  corpse  remaiss 
standing  in  the  position  m  which  it 
was  struck." 

Before  concluding  our  descripto 
of  the  blood,  we  must  gUaice  at  iu 
chemical    composition  ;    for    if   the 
microscope  reveals  it  to  be  farfiroffl 
a  homogeneous  fluid,  chemical  aoi- 
lysis  further  assures  na  that  it  en- 
tains  water,  salts,  sugars,  fats,  ad 
albuminates.    In   spite,  however,  of 
numberless  analyses  made  with  tk 
l^reatest  care,  our  present  knowlei^ 
IS  only  approximative ;  the  excessiTe 
difficulty  of  making  an  nnexoeptioo- 
able  analysis  being  acknowledged  by 
all  who   have    attempted    it     We 
know  tolerably  well  what  the  e/bien- 
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tary  composition  is  —  that  is  to  say, 
how  many  atoms  of  carbon,  (lydro- 
gen,  &c.  are  included  in  every  100*0 
parts  ;  bat  what  the  immediate  com- 
position is — that  is  to  say,  in  what 
forma  these  atoms  exist— we  do  not 
know  so  well-  The  elementary  com- 
position of  ox  blood,  when  all  its 
water  is  removed,  is  as  follows : — 


Carbon,       .      . 

.      519.60 

Hydrogen,   .      . 

7U0 

Nitrogen,     . 

.      150.70 

Oxygen, 

.       213.90 

Ashe^         .      . 

44.20 

1,000.00 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  approximative  table  of  the  sub- 
stances which  form  the  immediate 
composition  of  human  blood 
Water, 
Albumen,  . 
Fibrine, 


Fatfl^ 


Salts, 


Cholesterine, 

Cerebrine, 

Seroline, 

Oleio  and  margaric  acid, 

"Volatile  and  odorous  fat- 
ty add. 

Fat  containing  phospho- 
,  rua, 

Chloride  of  sodiam, 

Chloride  of  potassium,  . 

Tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda, 

Carbonate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia, 

Oxide  and  phosphate  of 
iron,        : 
Bxtract,  salivary  matter,  urea,  co- 
louring matter  of  bile,  acciden- 
tal substances^  . 


784.00 

70.00 

2.20 

123.50 
7.60 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


0.80 


3.60 
0.36 

0.20 
0.84 
0.28 

0.25 

0.50 


5.47 


1,000.00 


In  this  table  sugar  is  omitted,  yet 
we  know  that  sugar,  in  varying  quan- 
tities, always  exists  in  the  blood 
quitting  the  liver,  where  it  is  formed 
from  albuminous  matters,  and  is  also 
generally  found  in  blood  at  other 
parts  of  the  organism;  but,  because 
this  sugar  rapidly  undergoes  trans- 
formation into  other  substances,  its 
amount  cannot  be  estimated. 

But,  granting  that  Chemistry  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  perfect  analy- 
sis, we  should  still  have  to  bear  m 
mind  that  all  the  constituents  vary 


in  different  individuals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  same  individual. 
The  blood  of  no  two  men  is  precisely 
similar;  the  blood  of  the  same  man 
is  not  precisely  similar  in  disease  to 
what  it  was  in  health,  or  at  different 
epochs  of  life.  The  iron  which  cir- 
culates in  the  veins  of  the  embryo,  is 
more  abundant  than  the  iron  in  the 
veins  of  the  mother ;  and  this  quantity 
declines  after  birth,  to  augment  again 
at  pubert^i  The  fats  vary,  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  from  1.4  to  3.3  in 
1000.  The  blood*cells  vary  with  the 
varying  health.  The  albumen  fluc- 
tuates from  60  to  70  parts  in  1000, 
the  proportion  being  greater  dur- 
ing digestion.  The  fibrine,  usually 
amounting  to  about  three  in  a  1000, 
may  rise  as  high  as  7il,  or  fall  as  low 
as  1. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  blood  in  gene- 
ral.   We  must  now  call  attention  to 
the  different  kinds  of  blood  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  circulation ;  for 
although  we  speak  of  "  the  blood " 
as  if  it  were  always  one  and  the 
same  thing,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  system. of 
various  fluids,  a  confluence  of  streams, 
each  more  or  less  differing  from  the 
other.    The  first   grand   division    is 
familiar  to  all  men— namely,  that  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood;   the  for- 
mer   being   dark    purple,  —  "  black 
blood,"  as  it   is  called  —  the  latter 
bright   scarlet.     To   many    it    will 
seem  that  thier  is  but  a  distinction 
of  colour  —  a  distinction   so  easily 
effaced,  that  no  sooner  does  the  dark 
blood  come  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere than  it  brightens  into  scar- . 
let.     The  distinction   of  colour   is, 
however,  the  si^n  of  an  important 
difference;   for  if  venous  blood    be 
injected  into  the  arteries  of  an  ani- 
mal, it  produces  paralysis;  if  into 
the  arteries  going  to   the  brain,  it 
produces   syncope  and  death.     Yet 
arterial  blood  thus  injected  will  re- 
vive an  animal  sufiering  from  loss  of 
blood.    Between  the  two  fluids,  there- 
fore, a  profound  difference  exists ;  and 
yet  the  venous  blood  has  only  to  pass 
through  the  lungs  in  an  atmosphere 
not  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  at  once  it  becomes  transform- 
ed into  a  nutrient .  sustaining  fluid. 
Wherefore?     Analysis   of  the   two 
detects  but  trifling  variations  in  their 
solids,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
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the  lareer  amonnt  of  red  discs  and 
the  Bmcdler  amount  of  fibrine  in  ven- 
008  blood.  Bnt  in  tbeir  gases  an 
important  difference  is  detected.  In 
both  there  are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammonia,  either  free, 
or  combined  so  feebly  that  they  are 
easily  disengaged.  The  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  mnch  the  same  in  both ; 
that  of  ammonia  probablv  does  not 
yarv,  but  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  yary  considerably.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  notion  current  in  popolar 
works  that  venous  blood  contains 
carbonic  acid,  and  arterial  blood 
oxygen  —  that  being  the  difference 
between  the  two  fluids.  But  evei^ 
physiologist  knows  that  both  fluids 
contain  large  amounts  of  both  guises, 
the  difference  being  onl^  in  the  rela- 
tive amounts  contained  in  each.  The 
experiments  of  Magnus  were  for  a 
long  while  held  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  opinion  that  arterial  blood  con- 
tainea  absolutely  more  carbonic  acid 
than  venous  blood,  although  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  oxygen,  the 
amount  was  less;  that,  in  short,  it 
contained  more  of  both  gases,  but  the 
lai^er  proportion  of  oxygen  gave  it 
its  distinction.  Beoent  investigations 
have  considerably  shaken  this  conclu- 
sion, but  they  leave  unaltered  one  re- 
sult— ^namely,  that  arterial  blood  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  carbonio 
add,  and  a  still  larger  amount  of 
oxygen. 

Where  does  the  oxyeen  come  from? 
The  atmosphera  Where  does  the 
carbonic  acid  come  from?  The  tis- 
sues. The  blood  which  flows  to  the 
tissues  is  scarlet,  but  in  the  capil- 
laries it  parts  with  some  of  its  oxy- 
gen; and  as  it  flows  from  the  tis- 
sues it  is  dark,  and  will  become  scar- 
let again  on  its  passage  through  the 
lungs.  When  we  know  that  arterial 
blood  contains  carbonic  acid  as  well 
as  oxygen,  the  idea  suggests  itself, 
that  on  parting  with  some  of  this 
oxvgen  it  mig[ht  assume  the  dark 
colour,  owing  simply  to  the  carbonic 
acid  retain^;  but  this  idea  is  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  unless  an  ex- 
change take  place,  no  oxygen  will 
be  liberated.    The  carbonic  acid  is 


proved  to  be  the  prodoct  of  Uk  vial 

activity  of  the  tissnes,  and  as  sd 
is  taken  up  by  the  blood  In  ext^^s- 
for  its  oxvgen ;  for  if  the  otr^ 
which  supply  a  limb  be  cot»  aad  Tiu. 
activity  be  thus  arrested,  the  cartiti; 
of  blood  will  not  be  darkened  ;  p> 
cisely  as  it  will  not  be  brigbtesed  ir 
its  passage  through  the  laogi^  if  &f( 
be  a  surplus  of  carbonic  uucid  m  \hr 
air.  The  experiments  of  Bm<^  *  «f 
very  instructive  on  this  poioL  E^ 
found  that  blood  satarated  with  oi> 
gen  became  darker  in  ^fticuo,  while 
blood  saturated  witn  carbonic  aad 
did  not  change  colour. 

What  causes  the  change  of  cote 
when  venous  blood  is  eabmitted  ts 
oxygen  ?  Formerly  it  was  bdd  to  bt 
due  to  the  iron  in  the  discs  ;  bat  tu 
iron  may  be  removed  withoot  tks 
removal  affecting  the  phenomsMfi; 
so  that  the  opinion  now  held  is  t^ 
the  change  of  colour  is  due  solrfy  ta 
the  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
discs,  which  become  hrighitr  as  th^ 
become  more  contaTe,  and  darker  as 
they  become  more  convex.  Oxygcs 
renders  them  concave,  carbonic  «nd 
renders  them  convex. 

Arterial  blood  is  everywhere  the 
same:   it  is  one  stream    perpetnalif 
flowing  off  into  smaUer  streams,  IksI 
always  the  same  fluid  in  its  minutest 
rills  as  in  its  larger   correnta    No( 
80  venous  blood.     7%at  is  a  oocflo- 
ence   of    many    corrents,    each  oc« 
brining  with  it  something  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  arises ;  the  streams 
issuing  out  of  the  muscles  bring  sub- 
stances unlike  those  issaing  out  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  the  blood  which 
harries  out  of  the  intestine  oontaiai 
substances  unlike  those  which  hurry 
out  of  the  liver.    The  waste  of  all  the 
organs  has  to  be  carried  away  by  tlie 
ve^ls  of  the  organs.    Wondrously 
does  the  complex  machine  work  its 
many  purposes:  the  roaring  loom  of 
Life  is   never   for   a    moment  still, 
weaving  and  weaving, 

**  Geburt  und  Grab, 

Ein  ewiges  Meer, 

Eiu  wechselnd  Weben, 

Ein  gluhend  Lebeii-"t 
DiQicult  it   is   for  us  to  realise  to 


*  SiEBOLD  u  KSlueeb:  Zeitschnft  Jwr  wissensckaftUche  Zooloffie,  iv.  273. 

f  FausL    "Birth  and  the  grave,  an  eternal  ocean,  a  changing  motion,  a  glowiq^ 


hfe." 
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ourselves  the  fact  of  this  iDcessaot 
torrent  of  conflaect  streams  coursing 
throap^b  every  part  of  onr  bodies, 
carrying  fresb  fael  to  feed  tbe  might j 
flame  of  life,  an^.  removing  all  tbe 
ashes  which  tbe  flame  has  left.  Sad- 
den agitation,  setting  tbe  heart  into 
more  impetnoa^  movement,  may  make 
ns  aware  that  it  is  throbbing  cease- 
lessly ;  or  we  may  feel  it  beating  when 
tbe  hand  is  accidentally  resting  on  it 
daring  the  calm  hoars  of  repose ;  bat 
even  then,  when  the  fact  of  the  heart's 
beating  obtrades  itself  on  oonscioas- 
ness,  we  do  not  mentally  pursue  tbe 
carrent  as  it  quits  the  heart  to  dis- 
tribute itself  even  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  body,  and  thence  to  re- 
turn once  more — we  do  not  follow  its 
devious  paths,  and  think  of  all  the 
mysterious  actions  which  attend  its 
course.  If  for  a  moment  we  could 
with  the  bodily  eye  see  into  tbe 
frame  of  man,  as  with  the  micro- 
scope we  see  into  the  transparent 
frames  of  some  simpler  animals,  what 
a  spectacle  would  be  unveiled  1 
Throagb  one  complex  system  of  ves- 
sels we  should  see  a  leaping  torrent 
of  blood,  carried  into  tbe  depths,  and 
over  tbe  surfaces  of  all  the  organs, 
at  the  rapid  rate  of  one  foot  in  every 
second,  and  carried  from  the  depths 
and  surfaces  through  another  system 
of  vessels,  back  again  to  the  heart : 
yet  in  spite  of  ue  countless  chan- 
nels and  the  crowded  complexity  of 
the  tissue,  nowhere  should  we  de- 
tect any  confasion,  nowhere  any  fail- 
ure. Such  a  spectacle  as  this  is 
unveiled  to  the  mental  eye  alone,  and 
we  cannot  contemplate  it,  even  in 
thought,  without  a  thrill. 

It  is  a  natural  question,  and  often 
asked,  but  difficult  to  answer,  What 
qaantity  of  blood  circulates  every 
minute  in  our  bodies  ?  The  many  esti- 
mates which  have  been  made  need  not 
here  be  given :  only  tbose  of  Lehmann, 
Weber,  and  Biscboff  now  command 
general  attention.  Lehmann  says 
that  his  friend  Weber  aided  him  in 
determining  the  Quantity  of  blood 
in  two  decapitated  criminals.  The 
quantity  which  escaped  was  thus 
estimated:  Water  was  injected  into 


the  vessels  of  the  trunk  and  head, 
until  the  fluid,  escaping  from  the 
veins,  had  only  a  pale  red  or  yel- 
low colour.  The  quantity  of  blood 
remaining  in  the  body  was  then  cal- 
culated bv  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  solid  residue  of  thii  pale 
red  aqueous  fluid  and  that  of  tbe 
blood  which  first  escaped.  The  liv- 
ing body  of  one  of  the  criminals 
weighed  60,140  grammes,*  after  de- 
capitation 54,600  grammes,  conse- 
quently 5,540  grammes  of  blood  had 
escaped;  28.560  grammes  of  this 
blood  yielded  5.36  of  solid  residue; 
60.5  grammes  of  sanguineous  water, 
collected  after  the  injection,  yielded 
3.724  of  solid  substances.  There 
were  collected  6050  grammes  of  the 
sanguineous  water  that  returned  from 
tbe  veins,  and  these  contained  87.24 
of  solid  residue,  which  corresponds 
to  1,980  grammes  of  blood.  The  esti- 
mate, therefore,  turns  out  as  follows : 
5,540  grammes  escaped  after  decapi- 
tation, and  1,980  remained  in  the 
body,  thus  making  7,520  grammes; 
in  other  words,  uie  weight  of  the 
whole  blood  was  to  that  of  the  body 
nearly  in  tbe  ratio  of  1  to  8.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  accoimt  of  tbe  ex- 
periment that  only  an  approximation 
could  be  arrived  at  And  BischofiTs 
more  recent  investigations  on  the 
body  of  a  criminal,  carefully  weighed 
before  and  after  decapitation,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  blood  amount- 
ed to  9|  lb.,  or  exactly  onej^ourteenth 
of  the  whole  body,f  This  nearly 
corresponds  with  bis  former  investi- 
gations, which  gave  tbe  weight  as 
one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  body. 
If  we  say  ten  pounds  for  an  adult 
healthy  man,  we  shall  probably  be  as 
near  the  mark  as  possible.  The 
quantity,  however,  necessarily  varies 
in  different  persons,  and  seems  from 
some  calculations  to  be  greater  in 
women  than  in  men.  In  the  seal  its 
quantity  is  enormous,  surpassing  that 
of  all  other  animals,  man  included. 

In  former  days,  blood-letting  was 
one  of  the  ^  heroic  arms''  of  medical 
practice ;  and  it  is  sometimes  almost 
appalling  to  read  of  the  exploits  of 
practitioners.     Haller   mentions   the 


*  A  Oramme  is  somewhat  more  than  15  ffrains. 

f  See  his  Memoir  in  Sibbold  u  Kolukss  :  ZeUechrifif  ix.  72. 
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case  of  a  hysterical  woman  who  was 
bled  one  thousand  and  twenty  times 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years ;  and  a 
girl  at  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  bled 
once  a-day,  or  once  every  other  day, 
during  several  years.  A  third  case  he 
mentions  of  a  young  man  who  lost 
seventy-five*  pounds  of  blood  in  ten 
days ;  so  that  if  we  reckon  ten  pounds 
as  the  utmost  which  the  body  con- 
tains at  any  given  period,  it  is  clear 
that  this  young  man's  loss  must  have 
been  repaired  almost  immediately. 
In  truth,  the  blood  is  incessantly  be- 
ing abstracted  and  replaced  during 
the  ordinary  processes  of  life.  Were 
is  not  continually  renewed,  it  would 
soon  vanish  altogether,  like  water 
disappearing  in  sand.  The  hungry 
tissues  momently  snatch  at  its  mate- 
rials as  it  hurries  through  them,  and 
the  active  absorbents  momently  pour 
fresh  materials  into  it 

In  contemplating  the  loss  of  blood 
from  wounds  or  hoemorrhage,  and  in 
noting  how  the  vital  powers  ebb  as 
the  blood  flows  out,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask  whether  the  peril  may  not 
be  avoided  by  pouring  in  fresh  blood. 
The  idea  of  transfusion  is  indeed 
very  ancient  But  the  ancients,  in 
spite  of  their  facile  credulity  as  to 
the  eifect  of  any  physiological  experi- 
n^ents,  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
the  experiment  They  were  too 
unacquainted  with  physiology,  and 
with  the  art  of  experiment,  to  know 
how  to  set]]  about  transfusion.  Not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  a  preparation  been 
made  for  such  a  trial.  The  ex- 
periments of  Boyle,  Graaf,  and 
Fracassati,  on  the  injection  of  va- 
rious substances  into  the  veins  of 
animals,  were  crowned  by  those  of 
Lower,  who,  in  1665,  injected  blood 
into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  Two  years 
later  a  bolder  attempt  was  made  on 
man.  A  French  mathematician, 
Denis,  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  having 
repeated  with  success  the  experi- 
ments of  Lower,  resolved  to  extend 
the  new  idea.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
a  human  patient  on  whom  the  plan 
could  be  tried ;  but  one  evening  a 
madman  arrived  in  Paris  quite  naked, 
and  he  was  daringly  seized  by  Denis 
OS  the  fitting  subject  for  the  new  ex- 

Eeriment      Eight   ounces    of  calfs 
lood  were  transfused  into  his  veins. 


That  night  he  dept  wd.  Te: 
periment  was  repeated  on  tkir 
ceeding  day  ;  he  d^t  qoistlT.  ^ 
awoke  sane  1 

Great  was  the  aeasBtioD  pnc^ 
by  this  sacoesB.  Lover  m  u 
were  emboldened  to  repeat  itbl 
don.  They  foand  a  bnlthj  r 
willing  to  have  some  blood  d-.*- 
from  him,  and  replaced  bj  tbi: 
sheep.  He  felt  the  warn  sn: 
pouring  in,  and  declared  it  ts  « 
pleasant  that  they  might  rep»'j 
experiment  The  tidings  fiev  -r: 
Europe.  In  Italy  and  GerDuvr 
plan  was  repeated,  and  it  dov  se^: 
as  if  transfusion  would  beoooe  ^ 
more  of  the  ''heroie  arms*  of::v 
cine.  These  hopes  were  sood  diu 
The  patient  on  whom  Dm  ^ 
operated  again  went  mad,  wk  ix 
treated  with  traosfosioa,  aod  ^: 
during  the  operation.  The  bob  • ' . 
Swedish  minister,  who  had  bf^:  ^ 
nefited  by  one  transfosioD,  {di- 
aller a  second.  A  third  deatin 
assigned  to  a  similar  cause;  v::\ 
April  1668  the  ParliameDt  oT  ?£ 
made  it  criminal  to  attempt  tur 
fusion,  except  with  the  oooaeotof? 
Facultv  of  Paris.  Thus  the  r\ 
thing  fell  into  discredit^  to  be  rr  - 
again  in  our  own  day,  sod  t;  < 
placed  at  last  on  a  8cienti6c  bas.'. 

It  will  immediatelv  occor  &  & 
physiologist  who  reads  the  k^-^ 
of  these  experiments,  that  trvd^ 
was  efifected  on  the  sappontios  r- 
Ihe  blood  of  all  quadrupeds  vas  tx 
same,   and    that    it  wts  iodi^.^^ 
whether  a  man  received  tbe  hlooi^ 
another  man,  or  of  a  sheep  or  ^ 
This  supposition  was  altc^pw  er- 
neous.     The    more  rigorow  ic^ 
gations  of  the  modems  have  6U> 
fished  that  only  the  blood  of  atQ^* 
of  the  same   species  can  be  tn^ 
fused  in  large  quantities  witbo&t  j^ 
results.    The    blood  of  a  ^-^^ 
poison  in  the  vdns  of  a  do^*  r 
blood  of  a  sheep   is  poiBOO J:  p 
veins  of  a  cat;  but  toe  hmon 
horse  will   revive   the  ftinting « 
From    this   it    foHowB,  tliat  w^^ 
transfusion  is  practised  on ionia^ 
ings,  human  blood  most  beenp^^ 
and  so  employed,  the  prgcda^'^  - 
some  urgent  cases  not  oolj  ^^^  J;' 
forms  the  sole  remedy.   Blawtu  -' 
the  glory  of  having  reriwi  ""^^ 
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dicated  this  practice,"*  aod  he  has 
seen  his  idea  amply  confirmed.  B6- 
rard  cites  fifteen  distinct  cases  of 
bccmorrhage  in  which  transfasion  has 
saved  life.t 

SeeiDg  that  blood  has  thns  a  power 
of  reanimating  the  failing  body,  it  is 
nataral  we  snonld  inqnire  to  which 
clement  of  the  blood  this  is  dne— to 
the  cells  or  the  plasma?  We  know 
that  it  is^  only  necessary  to  withdraw 
blood  from  a  part,  or  prevent  its  ac- 
cess by  a  ligature  ronnd  the  arteries, 
and  the  pajrt  gradually  loses  all  its 
vital  properties;  but  even  s^er  the 
rigour  of  the  muscles  aniiounces  death, 
we  have  only  to  readmit  the  blood 
by  removing  the  ligature,  and  the 
vitality  will  be  restored. '  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  plasma  of 
the  blood,  deprived  of  its  cells  and 
fi  brine,  has  no  reanimating  power 
<vhen  injected,  being  in  fact  not  more 
i-ffective  than  so  much  warm  water. 
Jt  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrine  only, 
produces  the  same  effect  as  pure 
blood,  whereby  it  appears  that  as 
neither  the  plasma  nor  the  fibrine 
possesses  the  vivifying  power,  that 
power  must  belong  to  the  cells.  This 
is  a  great  8tei>  gained,  but  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  inquiry  cannot  content 
itself  with  such  a  gain,  and  it  asks, 
what  gives  to  the  blood-cells  this 
specific  power?  Let  us  see  the 
answer  thtit  can  be  made  to  such  a 
qnestidn. 

We  know  that  the  cells  carry  the 
oxygen,  either  in  slight  combinations 
or  free,  as  in  vesicles.  We  know 
this,  because  we  find  that  the  pUisma 
19  unable  to  absorb  much  mor^  than 
one  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
whereas  the  blood,  containing  cells, 
sTbsorbs  from  ten  to  thirteen  times 
that  amount  The  change  of  colour 
they  exhibit  as  they  take  up  or  give 
out  oxygen,  and  the  fact  that,  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  air, 
they  absorb  oxygen  from  that  air, 
whereas  the  plasma  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  are  proofs  of  the  cells  being 
the  transporters  of  oxygen.    But  this 


is  not  all.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Brown-S6quard  establish  the  import- 
ant fact  that  it  is  to  the  oxygen  car- 
ried by  these  cells  that  we  must 
attribute  their  nutritive  agency,  and 
to  the  carbonic  acid  carri^  by  them 
that  we  must  attribute  their  stimtdat- 
ing  agency. I  Blood  has  two  offices : 
it  furnishes  the  tissues  with  their  pa- 
bulum, and  it  stimulates  them  into 
activity.  Unless  the  tissues  be  en- 
dowed with  certain  vital  properties 
they  cannot  be  stimulated  into  acti- 
vity ;  and  when  stimulated,  this  acti- 
vity brings  about  a  destruction,  which 
must  be  repaired.  If  stimulns  be  ap- 
plied without  equivalent  nutrition, 
the  force  is  soon  exhausted.  This 
double  office  the  blood  performs,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Brown-S^quard,  chiefly 
throu^n  the  oxygen,  fu  the  agent  of 
nutrition,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  as  the 
agent  of  excitation.  Without  accept- 
ing his  conclnsions  in  all  their  abso- 
luteness, we  may  accept  thus  much 
of  them,  for  we  see  him  operating  on 
dead  animals,  or  dead  parts  of  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  venous  blood 
charged  with  oxygen,  and  producing 
therewith  precisely  the  same  effects 
as  with  arterial  blood ;  and  we  see 
him  showing  that  arterial  blood, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  pre- 
cisely as  venous  blood.  The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  is  obvious,  that  the 
difference^  between  the  two  fluids  is 
simply  owing  to  the  difference  in  tiieir 
amounts  of  oxygen.  He  takes  the 
blood  from  a  dog's  vein,  and  the 
blood  from  its  artery,  whips  both  till 
the  fibrine  be  extract^,  and  till  both 
have  become  equally  scarlet  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  He  then  in- 
jects one  of  these  fluids  into  the  right 
femoral  artery  of  a  dead  rabbit,  in 
which  the  rigidity  of  death  has  set  in 
for  ten  minutes,  and  the  other  fluid 
into  the  left  femoral  artery.  The 
result  is  precisely  similar  in  both  limbs, 
namely,  in  about  five  minutes  both 
recover  their  muscular  irritability, 
which  they  Soth  retain  for  twenty 
minutes.  Bepeating  this  experiment 
with  blood  arawn  from  vein  and  ar- 


*  Blundell:  "Experiments  on  the  Transfusion  of  Blood,"  JfedicO'Ohirw. 
Trans,  1818,  p.  5G. 

t  Bbrard:  Gouts  de  Physiol^  iii;  220.  It  is  from  this  work  and  the  Lemons  of 
Milne  Edwards  that  all  the  details  on  this  subject  in  the  text  have  been  taken. 

J  Beown-Sequard  :  Journal  de  la  Fhysiologief  1858,  i.  91. 
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tery,  but  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
instead  of  oxygen,  he  finds  a  similar 
result  as  to  the  exciting  power.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  clear  to  himself  that, 
as  respects  nutrition  and  excitation, 
there  is  no  other  difference  between 
arterial  and  venons  blood  than  is 
assignable  to  their  differences  in  the 
amoant  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  each  ;  that  venous  blood, 
charged  with  oxygen,  acts  precisely 
as  arterial  blood  ;  and  that  arterial 
blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
acts  precisdy  as  venous  blood,  M. 
Brown- S6quard  proceeds  with  his  de- 
monstration, that  unless  the  blood  be 
highly  oxygenated  it  has  no  power  of 
nourishing  the  tissues  ;  and  unless  it 
be  highly  carbonised,  it  has  no  power 
of  stimulating  them.  We  cannot  here 
afford  sufficient  space  to  give  any 
account  of  the  experiments  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  reached,  and 
must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
memoir  itself.*  But  as  the  idea  of 
the  stimulating  power  of  the  blood 
residing  chiefly  in  the  carbonic  acid, 
will  be  novel  and  startling  to  most 
physiological  readers,  it  may  be  uee- 
lul  to  mention  one  of  the  experiments. 
A  rabbit  was  suffocated  ;  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  intestine 
exhibited  very  powerful  disorderly 
movements.  Into  a  coil  of  this  agi- 
tated intestine  he  injected  some  ve- 
nous blood  highly  oxygenatetL  Im- 
mediately the  movement  ceased.  He 
then  injected  arterial  blood  highly 
carhoniaedf  and  the  movements  were 
at  once  resumed.  Again  he  injected 
oxygenated  blood,  and  again  the 
movements  ceased,  to  appear  on  the 
second  injection  of  carbonised  blood. 
"  It  is  possible,"  he  says,  "  to  produce 
two  conditions  of  the  organism  essen- 
tially different,  one  of  which  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount 
of  oxygen  than  usual,  both  in  the 
venous  and  in  the  arterial  blood,  the 
other  of  which  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
iif  both  fluids.  In  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  life  ceases  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  energy  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, simply  because  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  blood  is  insufficient.  In 
the  other  of  these  conditions,  the 
stimuhituig   power,  being  excessive, 


causes  an  activity  wbieb  b  53Qe«ger 

because  it  cannot  be  repre^sced* 

Even  should  we  accept  to  u  t 
the  ingenious  hjpotfaesia  jsi  p 
pound^,  we  mast  guard  sgwij 
exaggeration  of  its  appliimtioiL  ^r 
gen  may  be  the  one  cldef  (s&i 
for  that  exchange  between  tbe  v, 
and  the  tisanes  which  cs^j^ 
Nutrition,  and  without  a  dae  9T- 
of  oxygen  Nutrition  may  b«  Irrc 
to  a  stand-still ;  but  we  £haE  p£ 
err  if  we  suppose  that  ojih:i'i 
itself  the  process  of  Nutritioe.  arv 
the  cells  are  the  sole  ageaU  T% 
albumen,  the  fats,  and  the  salt!  nj. 
the  tissues  draw  from  the  blood,  r 
not  drawn  from  the  oelk,  bo:  ti 
the  plasma.  It  is,  ther^<*Te,  .7 
possible,  indeed  M.  S6qaud*f  c'> 
riments  render  it  emineoUj  prohL 
that  the  blood-cells,  by  their  orr. 
furnish  the  iDdispenaable  €9^- 
of  Nutrition,  the  pabulum  bekzi: 
nished  by  the  blood-plasma.  ]> 
also  probable  that  the  cells,  br.' 
carbonic  acid,  famish  tbe  cdt' 
of  nervous  and  muscular  exdtes- 
so  that  arterial  blood,  ci>tt^ 
more  than  its  usual  amooot  sf  . 
bonic  acid,  causes  an  excess  ef 
stimulating  over  the  repairie^  y 
cesses.  This  will  account  fer  * 
greater  cerebral  excitement  sieer.. 
by  languor  consequent  on  esp>T 
to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  « tis 
tre,  a  baU-room,  or  a  lectuie-ro^ 
Such  is  the  wondrous  Umi  r 
name  Blood,  and  such  its  propdT:' 
as  far  as  Science  hitherto  lus  kan*. 
them.  Before  quitting  oar  nt^r. 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  t  M 
words  respecting  the  relatioa  bl « 
bears  'to  Nutrition^  since  thai  %» 
tion  is  not  generally  uodei^^«> 
Every  one  knows  that  all  the  tir^ 
are  nourished  by  the  blood  ^s 
what  way  is  this  effected?  BM.^ 
itself,  is  perfectly  incapable  of  c<^c 
ishiog  the  tissues — so  incapa)^  i^ 
if  it  be  poured  on  them  from  tkn^ 
tore  of  a  vessel,  it  hinders  cotri^r. 
and  acts  like  a  foreign  sQ^t&» 
Accordingly,  we  see  it  rigoroely*^ 
eluded  from  them,  shut  up  in  t  ;?- 
tem  of  closed  vessels  ;  bat  ss  itr«^ 
along  these  vessels,  certain  9/  dt  t* 
ments  ooze  through  ths  d^eti  ^^ 


*  JouttmI  de  kt  Physiologie,  L  95. 
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the  vessels,  and  furnish  a  plasma 

?m  tohich   tfte  tissues  are  etahorat- 

In   exchange,  certain  prod  acts 

waste  are  taken  np  hy  the  blood, 
d  Carried  to  the  organs  of  excre- 
)D.  An  image  may  render  the  pro- 
38  memorable.  The  body  is  like  a 
ty  intersected  by  a  vast  network  of 
nals,  such  as  ^Venice  or  Amster- 
m  ;  these  canals  are  laden  with 
irges  which  carry  to  each  house  the 
^t,  vegetables,  and  groceries  need- 

for  daily  use ;  and  while  the  food 

thus  presented  at  each  door,  the 
nal  receives  all  the  sewage  of  the 
)Qse8.  One  house  will  take  ooe 
nd  of  meat,  and  another  house  an- 
her  kind,  while  a  third  will  let  the 
eat  pass,  and  take  only  Tegetables. 
at  as  the  original  stock  of  food  was 
nited,  it  is  obvious  that  the  de- 
ands  of  each  house  necessarily  affect 
le  supplies  of  the  others.  This  is 
hat  occurs  in  Nutrition  :  the  mus- 
es demand  one  set  of  principles,  the 
srves  a  second,  the  bones  a  third, 
3d  each  will  draw  from  the  blood 
lose  which  it  needs,  allowing  the 
Lhers  for  which  it  has  no  need  to 
dss  on. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  luminous 
onceptioo,  attributed  by  Mr.  Paget 
3  Treviranus,  but  really  due  to  Oas- 
ar  Friedrich  Wolff,  whoje  doctrine 
f  epigenesis  reposes  on  it ;  namely, 
bat  •*  each  single  part  of  the  body, 
n  respect  of  its  nutrition,  stands  to 
be  whole  body  in  the  relation  of  a 
ecreting  organ."  Mr.  Paget  has  illus- 
rated  this  idea  with  his  accustomed 
elicity.*  Every  part  of  the  body 
akiDg  from  the  blood  those  sub- 
tances  which  it  needs,  acts  as  an  ez- 
:rtitory  oi^gaft,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
noves  that  which,  if  retained,  would 
>e  injurious  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
-eat  of  the  body.  Thus  the  polypes 
excrete  large  quantities  of  calcareous 
ind  silicious  earths  :  in  the  polypes 
which  have  no  stony  skeleton,  these 
3arths  are  absolutely  and  utterly  ex- 
::reted ;  but  in  those  which  have  a 
Bkeleton,  they  are,  though  retained 
within  the  body,  yet  as  traly  excreted 
from  the  nutritive  fluid  and  the  other 
parts  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  out 
and  washed  away.  In  the  same  man- 
Tier,  our  bones  excrete  the  phosphates 


from  our  blood.  The  hair  in  its  con- 
stant growth  not  only  serves  its  pur- 
poses as  hair,  but  also  as  a  source  of 
removal  from  the  blood  of  the  various 
constituents  which  form  hair.  *'  And 
this  excretion  office  appears  in  some 
instances  to  be  the  only  one  by  which 
the  hair  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
individuals  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
foetus.  Thus  in  the  foetus  of  the 
seals,  that  take  the  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  and,  I  believe,  in  those 
of  many  otlier  mammals,  tliough  re- 
moved from  41  those  conditions 
against  which  hair  protects,  yet  a 
perfect  coat  of  hair  is  formed  within 
the  uterus,  and  before^  or  very  short- 
ly after  birth,  this  is  shed,  and  is  re- 
placed by  another  coat  of  whollv 
different  colour,  the  growth  of  which 
began  within  the  uterus.  Surely  in 
these  cases  it  is  only  as  an  excretion, 
or  chiefly  as  such,  that  this  first 
growth  of  hair  serves  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual."  Mr.  Paget 
also  applies  this  principle  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rudimental  hair 
which  exists  all  over  our  bodies,  and 
to  that  of  many  other  rudimental 
organs,  which  subserve  no  function 
whatever.  He  also,  without  appa- 
rently being  aware  of  Wolff's  ideas 
on  this  point,  applies  it  to  the  expla^ 
nation  of  the  embryonic  phaee&  "  For 
if  it  be  influential  when  all  the  or- 
gans are  fully  formed,"  he  says,  "  and 
are  only  growing  or  maintaioiog 
themselves,  much  more  will  it  be  so 
when  the  several  organs  are  success- 
sively  forming.  At  this  time,  as  each 
nascent  orj^n  takes  from  the  nutri- 
tive material  its  appropriate  consti- 
tuents, it  will  co-operate  with  the 
gradual  self-development  of  the  blood, 
to  induce  in  it  that  condition  which 
is  essential,  or  most  favourable,  to 
the  formation  of  the  organs  next  in 
order  to  be  developed."  This  prin- 
ciple further  enables  us  to  understand 
how  the  existence  of  certain  mate- 
rials in  the  blood  may  determine  the 
formation  of  structures  in  which  these 
materials  are  to  be  incorporated ;  and 
it  enables  us  to  understand  the  **  con- 
stitutional disturbance,"  or  general 
state  of  ill  h^th,  which  arises  from 
some  local  disturbance,  such  as  a  cold 
in  the  head ;  for, "  if  each  part  in  its 


*  Paoet  :  Lectures  on  Surgical  Faihohgyy  i.  24,  et  seq. 
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normal  nntrition  is  'an  excreting  or- 
gan to  the  rest,  then  cessation  or 
perversion  of  nutrition  in  one,  most, 
throngh  definite  changes  in  the  blood, 
affect  the  nutrition  of  the  rest."  How 
evidently  the  special  condition  of  the 
organism  determines  the  growth  or 
decrease  of  certain  organs,  may  best 
be  seen  in  the  sadden  development 
of  the  beard  and  the  voice  as  puberty 
approaches.  Birds  in  the  pairing 
season  acquire  their  most  brilliant 
plumage,  and  express  the  tumult  of 
their  emotions  in  ^rpetnal  song. 
Stags  at  the  same  epoch  develop  their 
antlers,  and  make  the  forest  ring 
with  their  hoarse  barking.  Mr.  Paget 
justly  says  —  "When  two  or  more 
organs  are  thus  manifestly  connected 
in  nutrition,  and  not  connected  in 
the  exercise  of  any  external  office, 
their  connection  is  because  each  of 
them  is  partly  formed  of  materials 
left  in  the  blood  on  the  formation  of 
the  other."* 

Does  not  this  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  blood  ?  and  do  you  not 
therein  catch  a  glimpse  of  many  pro- 
cesses before  entirely  obscure  ?  It 
assures  us  that  the  blood  is  not 
**  flowing  flesh" — la  chair  covlante — 
as  Bordeu  called  it,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  his  successors ;  nor  is  it  even 
liquid  food.  It  is  an  organic  struc- 
ture, incessantly  passing  thropgh 
changes,  which  changes  are  the  con- 
ditions of  all  development  and  ac- 
tivity. The  Food  and  Drink  which 
we  take  become  subjected  to  a  com- 
plicated series  of  digestive  processes. 
The  liquid  product  of  Digestion  is 
carried  into  the  blood-stream,  under- 

?;oiog  various  changes  in  its  route, 
t  is  now  blood ;  but  other  changes 
supervene  before  this  blood  is  fitted 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues ; 
and  then  certain  elements  pass  from 
it  through  the  walls  of  the  capilla- 
ries to  be  finally  assimilated  by  the 
tissues.  In  the  simpler  animals,  the 
liquid  product  of  digestion  is  itself  the 
immediate  agent  of  Nutrition,  and 
does  not  pass  throngh  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  blood.  It  escapes  from 
the  digestive  canal  into  the  general 
substance  of  the  body,  which  it  per- 


meates and    DOorisheB  vsni  c  . 
way  that  the  blood-plasaa  ss  !^ 
the  substance   of    the  bksc  :^ 
animals.      Bat    in    the  aopks:  ^ 
mals  there  is  not  even  this  i|p. 
to  blood.    There  ia  no  liqaM  y. 
of  digestion,  for  there  is  no  gs^~ 
at  all,  the  water  in  whidi  ^.: 
mals  live  carrying  organic  wss: 
solution ;    Vtis    permeates  &  - 
stance,  and  is  aaBimilated :  ^n  . 
the  water  plaj   the   part  of  :• 
carrying  the  food,  and  canriBCii. 
thewaste.t 

Let  the  specalative  ^e  tr&T?»i 
marvellous   acale    of   created  bii: 
upwards,  from    the    Bimf^est  ^• 
most  complex,  and  it  will  obgerr-:. 
Assimilation  first  takes  pkce^;:. 
direct  relation   of    the   o^aslri 
the  surrounding    medium  ;  cer . 
rives    the    interposition    of  aji- 
which  prepare  the  food  fix*  tk  b 
effects  it  has  to  prodaoe,  aadLf. 
of  relying  on   organic  aal»l;k«^ 
solution,  the  organism  is  seen  tr-. 
ing    nutriment     from    otb^  .c~ 
isms;    finally  is    seen  the  (^. 
of  still    more   complicate  u^- 
which  impress   on   the  digestri 
still  higher  characterB,  eoovertsr 
into  blood.    This  hlood  is  reuh-^ 
a  system  of  Tesads  every  wLete  cK 
Yet,  in  s^ite  of  the  absence  of  dri- 
er pores,  it  is  diatribated  impr^ 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tk^  * 
ganism,  and  it  is  diatribated  fil- 
ing to  the  momentary  reqaino: 
of  each  part,  so  that  wfaem  as  </.> 
is  called  upon  to  put  forth  ioo^fc 
energy,  there  is   always  an  bff-^ 
of  food  sent  to   aopplj  thatecc*; 
If  the  stomach  has  been  qai?"^- 
for  hours  while  the  In^in  b^  '^ 
active,  the  regnlatiog  power  cf  - 
circulation   has   adapted  the  §^' 
of  blood  to  each  organ ;  and  ao  &v.  * 
will  the  stomach  be  called  np.c 
exert  itself,  than  an  abnndaot  ^\' 
of  blood  will  instantly  be  dimne.' 
it     This  simple  wm  beantifiu  ^ 
in  the  animal  economy  idbooki  t*^ 
men   agautist    the    vicioos   ia^- 
studying  at  or   shortly  ate  ^^' 
or  of  tasking    the    brain  wbes  t: 
stomach  is  also  tasked. 


*  Paoet,  p.  32. 

f  This  was  shown  at  length  in  a  former  number  of  Maga,  Jnoe  1d5T. 
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There  are  few  thiags  so  straoge, 
arbitrary,  and  nnacconntable,  as  that 
amount  of  common  liking  and  re- 
gard which  we  call  popularity. 
Sometimes  it  answers  to  the  touch 
of  real  genius,  with  a  unanimity  and 
readiness  which,  for  the  moment, 
might  prompt  us  to  believe  in  its 
decision  as  the  true  and  infallible 
teat  of  reputation ;  bnt  ere  we  have 
had  time  to  do  more  than  observe 
the  instinctive  and  universal  impulse 
of  this  recognition,  the  popular  fancy 
has  gone  mad  after  some  silly  won- 
der, or  raised  to  its  highest  honours 
some  superficial  and  worthless  pro- 
duction, which  we  should  have  sup- 
posed incapable  of  moving  to  any 
sentiment  whatever  any  smgle  hu- 
man mind.  Nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  puzzling  than  this  strange 
perversity.  The  applauding  cla- 
mour of  the  tax  popuU — let  disap- 
pointed men  say  what  they  will — 
is,  after  all,  the  culmination  and 
apotheosis  of  fame.  Yet  the  same 
clamour  rushes  with  unreasoning 
lavishnees  after  books  and  persons 
which  have  no  more  daim  to  fame, 
than  has  the  smallest  newspaper 
critic  who  professes  to  dispense  it. 
In  the  world  of  books  one  has  but  to 
glance  over  the  title  pages  of  those 
which  bear  the  honours  of  many 
editions,  to  perceive  the  extraordi- 
nary freaks  of  this  popularity,  which 
bestows  upon  the  most  frivolous 
and  commonplace  performances  ap- 
plause as  great  as  that  with  which 
it  (^ebrates  the  most  eminent 
wor^  of  genius.  This  fantastic 
uncertainty  leaves  us  totally  unable 
either  to  receive  or  to  deny  the 
authority  of  a  popular  success.  It 
may  be  bravely  won  and  honestly 
deserved — a  triumph  of  real  and 
ffenuine  art;  or  it  ma^  be  a  hap- 
hazard *^  hit,"  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  reason  for,  and  at  which 
authors  and  readers  are  alike  asto- 
nished ;  but  so  purely  unaccount- 
able are  the  vaticinations  of  this 
oracle,^ that  no  one  is  justified  in 
making  a  general  conclusion  as  to 
the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  its 
verdict     It  is  folly  to  say,  on  the 


one  hand,  that  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  genius  are  unappreciated  by 
the  multitude ;  and  it  is  still  greater 
folly,  on  the  other,  to  make  success 
an  infallible  proof  of  desert  The 
decisions  of  the  popular  tribunal  of 
literary  criticism,  are  not  at  all  un- 
like the  decisions  of  that  jury  which 
regulated  its  verdicts  on  the  purely 
impartial  principle  of  alternation, 
and  said  guilty  and  not  guilty  time 
about^  with  a  noble  indifference  to 
such  small  matters  as  facts  or  evi- 
dence. If  we  are  disappointed  of 
the  verdict  ourselves,  we  cannot  con- 
sole our  mortification  by  the  thought 
that  it  is  always  'in  the  wrong,  and 
never  justly  rewards  a  generous  am- 
bition :  but  that  it  is  perfectly  capri- 
cious, unreasoning,  and  unexplain- 
able ;  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
form  any  conclusion  beforehand  as 
to  what  its  judgipent  may  be ;  and 
that,  often  right,  it  still  preserves  a 
delightful  independence,  and  keeps 
resolutely  clear  of  the  imputation  of 
being  always  so,  nobody  acquainted 
with  modern  literature  or  opinions 
ever  deny. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
this,  when  one  contemplates  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  books  cur- 
rent and  popular  at  the  present  time 
— we  might  add  of  bad  books  also — 
for  the  religious  and  the  irreligious 
are  almost  equall^r  independent  of 
those  ordinary  quauties  which  achieve 
the  rewards  and  honours  of  litera- 
ture. But  we  will  not  compare  the 
penny  novels,  disreputable  and  un- 
firagrant,  with  those  trim  octavos  and 
duodecimos  which  throng  the  tables 
of  religious  publishers,  and  pass  by 
the  thousands  into  homes  of  respec- 
tability. These  pious  volumes  are, 
^or  the  most  part,  as  excellent  in  in- 
tention as  they  are  important  in  sub- 
ject— they  are,  indeed,  only  too  much 
bent  upon  the  universal  edification 
of  their  audience,  and  are  reluctant 
to  record  the  merest  passing  inci- 
dent without  weighing  it  down  with 
the  heavy  overbalance  of  a  spiritual 
lesson.  When  we  say  pious  volumes, 
we  beg  that  no  one  will  suppose  we 
mean  to  imply  the  faintest  approach 
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to  a  ecofif.  Their  piety  is  the  ouly 
geoaioe  quality  in  the  great  mass  of 
these  pablicatioDs;  and  we  most 
presame  it  is  tor  that  sole  sake  that 
maoy  really  prefer,  and  many  more 
think  it  right  to  receive,  works  which 
have  scarcely  a  claim  to  be  called 
literatarei  save  the  mere  fact  that 
they  have  been  written  and  are 
printed.  Their  piety  alone  might 
mdace  ns  to  pass  over.withoat  com- 
ment the  other  imperfections  of  this 
class  of  writing ;  but  we  cannot  sap- 
pose  that  it  is  any  real  advantage  to 
the  religions  community  to  put  up 
with  these  publications,  out  of  ten- 
derness for  the  sentiment  of  godli- 
ness which  is  presumed  to  pervade 
them.  This  has  been,  perhaps,  done 
too  much  already.  We  have  been 
afraid  to  incur  the  reproach  of  a 
want  of  spiritual  appreciation,  and  a 
general  dislike  to  religious  writings, 
and  so  have  been  obliged  to  swallow 
the  endl^s  repetition,  and  flat  and 
unnatural  representations  of  life, 
conveyed  to  us  in  books  which  no- 
thing but  their  piety  could  have  en- 
titled to  a  momenVs  consideration. 
This  is  rather  hard  upon  the  uufor- 
tanate  critic :  he  reads,  because  he 
respects  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
writer ;  he  condemns,  because  human 
nature  cannot  stand  the  manner  of 
the  performance;  and  he  is  imme- 
diately set  down  as  a  profane  person, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  beauty  of  holiness. 
Perhaps  this  hard  dealing  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  common  mass 
of  religious  literature  is  so  destitute 
of  ordinary  literary  qualities— for 
men  who  love  the  matter  have  been 
afraid  to  incur  the  odium  of  criticis- 
ing the  manner  of  those  productions, 
and  the  censorship  has  been  Itft  to 
hands  indifierent,  and  passed  by  with 
a  sneer  or  a  laugh  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  moment.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  kind  of  writing. 
For  one  thing,  it  conveya  to  many  a 
totally  erroneous  idea  of  religions 
people,  and  of  the  efRscts  of  personal 
godliness,  -  whicb  is  a  great  misfor- 
rane ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  depreciate 
the  cultivation,  refinement,  and  good 
t-uate  which  we  fondly  expect  must 
accompany  our  outside  progress  and 
increasing  comfort;  for   there  is  no 


class  of  books  so  largely  tcii  tsi - 
universally  possessed.  TV  l- 
famous  fictions  of  the  day  an  a « 
demand  than  those  pieces  d  v^z 
biography  of  whicn,  were  the  ich 
struck  out,  one  xni^t  read  a  ss 
without  being  able  to  tell  vbe?^ : 
terminated  and  another  beeniL 
neither  Thacko-ay  nor  Did^i 
count  half  as  many  editioas  v  v 
fallen  to  the  lot,  for  exampk  <^ : 
Memorials  of  Captain  JLsdktTx' 
— a  little  volame  faUy  np^. 
the  character  of  its  kind.  % 
not  approach  this  subject  wit&  srs 
contempt  or  lerity — ^far  frsa  Ut 
we  speak  sadly,  KnowiDe  tb!  r 
shall  oe  obliged  to  oonaenm  t% 
hundreds  of  better  peoplt  i: 
we  applaud  and  love;  yet  it  » 
seem  so  strange  an  enigma  v^  i 
greatest  subjects  in  the  world  4".. 
be  treated  with  the  poorest  ki^ 
why  lives  which,  in  the  liviDg.f? 
noble,  generous,  and  above  pn/ 
should  become,  in  the  tellisgr  q 
tiresome  and  tedious;  andwfaji: 
titudes,  great  enoog^h  to  cooTotr 
vate  applause  into  g&ieral  popck'; 
should  be  pleased  to  have  it  sch-ii 
we  cannot  refrain  from  iDquiriDSTr 
and  how  this  strange  paradox  b 
We  beg  to  premise,  however,  q  :: 
first  plaice,  that  we  entirely  ktrs  s: 
legitimate  sermons  and  all  tte  £^ 
sions  of  all  the  authorised  teidKSi: 
all  the  churches.  What  we  hav^  ~ 
deal  with  is  specially  the  cnwi : 
pious  memoirs,  the  floating  ligkt  r 
heavy)  literature  of  the  reKgioos  vcrii 
Memoirs  of  pure  minds,  of  e:>^ 
lives,  of  hearts  warm  with  &I!  ^ 
fervour  and  sunshine  of  the  Gop^ 
— ^let  us  do  homage  to  those  pss 
saints,  those  virgin  confessors,  tke 
true  soldiers  of  our  Lord.  Iti^^ 
reproach  to  them  that  friends  Bse 
merchandise  of  thdr  devout  i^tss^ 
their  pious  sayings,  and  the  seats 
life  which  they  lived  with  God-3 
that  an  unwise  love  begoiIeB  itsEc^ 
by  making  into  talk,  mod  fboii? 
irreverently  open,  the  innermost  ax- 
tuaiy  of  their  soola  Tbe^  are  ^ 
greatest  sufTerera  by  the  opeRti^ 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  peroeiw*^ 
what  ease  all  featores  of  hamu  ii- 
dividuality  can  be  oblitsatod  frea 
the  record  which  profcaaot  Is  te^l  0 
how  one  and  another,  retl  an  ^ 
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vromen,  people  wlio  left  jpoeitlye  mor- 
tal footatepe  in  the  sou  they  trod, 
and  tangible  good  works  behind  them, 
lived  and  di^l.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  overstrain  of  tiie  fact  to  xSay,  that 
one  might  ffo  on  reading  lialf-a-dozen 
Buch  memoirs  at  onoe,  and  bat  for 
the  difference  of  name,  and  perhaps 
the  distinction  of  here  and  there  a 
personal  prononn,  wonld  be  quite  uli^ 
able  to  fiod  oat  which  was  the  yonng 
soldier  in  the  midst  of  his  regimen^ 
and  which  the  hamble  Sanday-school 
teacher  dwelling  at  home.  How  this 
can  be  done,  and  by  what  extraordi- 
narv  effort  of  skill  it  is  possible  to 
veil  every  glimmer  of  the  natural 
man,  and  redace  so  many  diverse 
charaoters,  drcamstanoes,  and  dispo- 
sitions, to  one  flat  nnroanded  hiero- 
glyph of  piety,  seems  of  itself  snffi- 
ciently  remarkable.  Tet  it  is  done 
with  astonishing  success  and  oft>re- 
peated  fireqaency.  Beligious  senti- 
ments, pious  aspirations,  devout 
thoag^bte,  must,  one  would  suppose, 
be  differently  developed  in  diflerent 
minds  ;  and  to  every  human  creature 
there  belongs  some  certain  thread  of 
individuality  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Notwithstand- 
ing, volume  grows  upon  volume,  and 
*'  Life*'  after  *'Life''  fills  the  shelves 
of  the  religious  publisher.  Eadi 
among  the  crowd  contains  a  dim  me- 
morial of  some  one  who  was  excel- 
lent in  his  generation,  each  is  written 
with  the  sincere  intention  and  the 
honest  vanity  of  doing  good,  and  each 
supposes  itself  to  carry  the  most 
weighty  lessons,  and  to  set  forth  a 
model  to  mankind.  Let  us  not  pro- 
nounce a  hastv  judgment  People 
buy,  by  the  million,  those  well-hiten- 
tioned  publications—it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  people  also  read  them — 
yet  in  &oe  of  tnose  facts  it  is  morti- 
fying to  confess  that  an  unaccustomed 
reader  loses  himself  in  those  wilder- 
nesses of  words,  and  finds  nothing 
but  tedium  and  vexation  in  books 
which,  if  they  truly  did  what  they 
uoderteke  to  do,  should  be  safe  com- 
panions and  counsellors  for  every  one, 
examples  of  aU  the  manifold  and  un- 
lunitable  diversities  of  the  Ohristian 
and  the  human  life. 

Bat  it  is  perhaps  not.  so  difficult 
after  all  to  understand  the  failure  of 
this  dasB  of  writing.     It  is 
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tanate  that  a  high  impoilse  should 
have  80  poor  a  result  Yet  we  can 
perfectly  well  underatand  ho#  it  is 
that  the  young  convert^  in  the  early 
flush  of  his  £votion,  looking  about 
for  something  by  which  he  may  prove 
his  gratitude  to  GM  and  his  bene- 
volence towards  his  neighbour,  finds 
few  methods  so  fescinating,  and  with 
so  ready  an  appearanoe  of  **  doing 
good,"  as  this  of  literature.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Ohristian  lil^  a  dedica- 
tion of  '*  myself,  my  mh,  my  tongue,** 
&a,  to  the  service  of  God.  One  can- 
not well  dedicate  what  one  has  never 
received,  and  Ohristians  are  not  in- 
evitably endowed  with  pens  for  this 
high  purpose,  nor  with  tongues  either, 
for  that  matter.  But  talk  u  the  great 
faculty  of  this  age--an  aptitude  for 
conversation  and  a  fluent  power  of 
words  are  so  common  that  thev  are 
not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  cer- 
tainly are  by  no  means  a  criterion  of 
mental  capaoi^.  But  before  one  has 
learned  to  be  content  with  holding 
fest  to  Gk)d'8  service  through  eom- 
mon  life  and  common  days,  which  is 
harder  work  than  writioig  books  — 
while  it  vet  appears  impossible  to 
throw  aside  all  friends  and  duties  on 
the  instant,  and  throw  one's  self 
into  missionary  labours,  or  some 
heroie  enterprise  of  Ohristian  seal 
and  self  sacrifice  —  then  the  flatter^ 
ing  suggestion  of  literature  relieves 
the  ea^  soul  of  the  newlv-awakoied 
champion.  Here  is  a  class  bigger 
and  more  accessible  than  the  claSoa 
of  a  Sabbath  school ;  here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  instructing,  it  may  be^ 
the  whole  world ;  and  the  new  die* 
dple  rushes  into  print,  thorough^ 
satisfied  of  his  own  longing  to  ^'do 
good,"  and  anxious  to  testify  aloud 
to  every  one  within  his  reach  the 
gratitude  and  love  which  fill  his 
own  souL  Who  can  blame  the  de- 
sire? who  should  critidse  the  endea- 
vour? But  the  drawback  unfortOr 
nately  is,  that  devotion  will  not  cre- 
ate genius,  nor  anything  resembling 
it,  ana  that  even  the  paasumate  sinoer- 
i^  and  eamestneas  wMofa  give  foroe 
to  the  humblest  Ohristian's  personal 
protest  against  evil  or  exhortation  to 
good,  does  not  brtghten  the  oold 
para  of  the  book ;  where  oold  ej» 
find  only  words  without  meaning, 
46 
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and  a  ]profii^n  of  abrtract  state-  iniant  godlineai  is  oot  to  be  thought 

ments  wiUiont  asy  liyiDg  thread  of  of  nnmoTed.     Bat  men  hare  other 

interest  to  bind  them  into  one.  things  to  do  in   the  world    besideB 

This  suggestion  of  doing  good  by  dyinfp,  and  it  is  not  the  tme  office  of 
writing  is  consequently  a  very  onfor-  religion  to  throw  a  fictitioos  import 
tonate  one  for  literatare.  The  person  ance  over  the  latest  step  of  nature; 
to  whom  it  is  soggested  haTing  really  It  is  only  a  yeiy  limited  experieaee 
nothing  to  say  by  nature,  can  never  which  can  pereoade  itself  that  the 
by  any  chance  forget  himself  and  his  manner  of  death  is  any  real  teet  of 
purpose,  or  fall  into  any  spontaneous  Christianity.  Many  men  have  died 
and  liberal  eflfbsion  of  what  may  be  well  who  have  not  lived  well ;  many 
in  him.  What  he  says  arises  out  of  a  soul  has  been  able  to  make  a  digm- 
a  manufacturing  process,  perfeotlv  fied  and  solemn  departure,  which  has 
conscientious  and  admirably  well-  but  a  poor  account  to  give  of  its  mor- 
intentioned,  but  still  artificial ;  and  tal  course  before.  All  this  is  so  com- 
books  without  number  are  the  result  monly  and  Tisibly  true  that  every- 
— stories  in  which  the  incidents  of  body  knows  it ;  yet  our  advertisiog- 
the  ancient  romance  are  adapted  to  lists  are  still  full  of  memoirs  of  tlw 
modem  edification — ^where  tue  per-  lives  whidi  ought  to  be  called  by  a 
sonages  have  great  downfiedls  into  truer  name  —  Memoirs  of  the  Deaths 
poverty,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  Departed  Christians ;  and  tender 
evangelised  in  their  low  estate,  and  firiends  can  find  nothing  better  to  pat 
therobfter  raised  into  inefibble  good-  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  fay 
nees  and  grandeur,  to  be  examples  to  waj  of  attcactmg  them  to  a  life  of 
the  world— children's  books,  in  which  rehgion,  than  volumes  whidi  trace 
the  hapless  little  souls  are  instructed  with  painful  minuteness  the  pro- 
tfaat  to  do  a  piece  of  childish  kind-  gress  of  disease  and  weaknesa,  and 
ness  to  an  old  woman^  is  to  "do  culminate  in  death.  Why  ahoold 
good,'*  encouraged  to  ask  themselves  this  be?  Patience,  devotion,  and  a 
in  their  baby  meditations,  **  What  tender  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
good  can  I  do^  to>day  ?"  and  taught  great  Father,  are  at  all  times  profit- 
how  to  do  it  accordingly— and  grnt-  able  to  us ;  but  Heaven  knows  how 
est  of  all  in  biographies  and  memoirs,  many  times  there  are  in  a  man^s  life 
a  fiBW  of  which  we  mean  shortly  to  when  it  u  far  harder  for  him  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  onr  acquiesce  in  God's  will  than  at  that 
readers.  last  time,  when  often  the  tired  sfHrit, 

The  few  which  we  have  selected,  spite  of  all  the  shrinkings  of  nature, 
are,  however,  wanting  in  the  great  is  glad  to  ga  Death  is  not  a  reli- 
distinguishing  feature  of  their  dass,  gious  act,  nor  a  meritorious  sacrifice, 
which  might  indeed  be  called  the  The  Gospel  was  not  given  simply  to 
literature  of  the  deathbed.  '*  Don't  teach  us  how  to  die ;  and  why  the 
be  a  good  boy.  Jack— they  all  die  T'  religious  life  should  be  fostered  by 
says  one  of  Mr.  Leech's  schoolboys ;  stones  of  deathbeds,  and  the  greatest 
and  indeed  it  would  seem  very  true,  spiritual  influence  be  exerc&d  by 
were  we  to  take  for  criterion  the  mul-  tne  last  and  weakest  hours  of  ex- 
titndinous  examples  offered  to  us.  istence,  is,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  a 
It  does  seem  a  very  strange  view  of  very  extraordinary  human  improve- 
human  existence  which  'makes  death  ment  upon  God*s  manner  of  teaching, 
its  chief  feature,  and  slumps  up  the  which  is  not  by  death,  bat  by  life, 
events  of  a  man^s  lifetime  in  a  few  But  we  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
pages,  while  it  devotes  chapters  to  ing  into  those  sad  hospitals  of  litera- 
the  sayings  of  his  deathbed.  Per-  ture,  or  pausing  by  the  deathbeds, 
haps  it  is  less  strange  when  the  sub-  where  every  one  whose  hour  has 
ject  is  a.child,  for  there  must  always  come  finds  that  ''  to  die  is  gaia" 
be  something  touching  in  the  oon-  lliis  is  not,  we  repeat  it,  the  niaa- 
jonction  of  that  great  stem  presence  ner  in  which  God  teaches  us.  Hmts 
of  death  with  those  little  tender  are  no  deathbeds  in  the  Seriptniee. 
aaintiy  blossoms,  who  have  little  There  is,  however,  in  the  conmoQ 
more  than  this  solemn  event  in  then*  mindi  a  smgular  amount  of  curiosi^ 
ahnrt   history,  and   whose  pathetic  about  dyii^  people— «  strange  eon- 
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oaity,  coDSciona  to  its  very  heart  of 
its  own  certain  enconnter,  oy-and-lrf , 
with  the  same  straggle.  It  is  to  this 
instinct,  doubtless,  that  the  literature 
of  the  deathbed  addresses  its^f,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  that  it 
shonld  do  so.  What  we  do  complain 
of  is,  that  this  shonld  be  sapposed 
a  subject  essentially  religious  and 
edifying — that  it  should  be  the  stand- 
ard and  prevailJDg  theme  in  all  de- 
vout books  which  are  personal  and 
not  theological,  and  that  we  should 
be  required  to  accept  it  as  the  special 
ground  of  the  spiritual-minded  and 
pious :  were  it  so,  life  would  be 
only,  after  all,  a  hage  mistake;  and 
the  best  thing  we  could  wish  for  an^ 
one,  after  we  had  made  sure  of  his 
safe  couTersioD,  would  be  a  lingering 
illness  and  a  happy  death.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  even  that  practical 
means  to  bring  about  this  end  might 
not  be  JQStifiable.  Why  should 
Christian  people  be  permitted  to 
live  through  long  years  of  common- 
place duty  and  labor— years  which 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  syllables 
— when  the  real  interest  and  moral 
lesson  of  their  lives  lies  lingering  in 
the  last  half-dozen  days  or  hours 
before  they  die  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  inevitably  brought,  if  we  take 
for  our  authority  the  prevailing  tone 
of  religious  memoirs.  These  works 
are  not  intended  for  our  amusement, 
but  for  our  instruction ;  and  to  peo- 

Ele  labouring  in  the  hard  midway  of 
uman  existence,  come  for  edifica- 
tion narratives  of  early  death  and 
painful  sickness,  and  the  experiences 
of  tender  young  Christians  dying 
upon  the  threshold  of  life,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  it  —  giving  the 
magnitude  of  vices  to  their  own  sins 
of  temper  and  thought,  and' finding 
out  persecutions  and  trials  where 
nobody  but  themselves  would  have 
suspected  such  to  exist.  Is  life,  then, 
really  an  irreligious  and  material  ne- 
cessity, which  we  must  shuffle  through 
as, we  best  can,  and  in  which  nothing 
but  death  and  preparations  for  it  are 
worth  considering  7  Are  all  the  hard 
and  heavy  problems  of  this  existence 
to  be  set  aside  as  vulgar  realities, 
unworthy  any  care  or  consideration, 
and  our  toilsome  days  only  to  be  in- 
structed and  consoled  by  the  dying 


ntterances  of  yonth  and  inexperience, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  our  sor- 
rows, and  unable  to  understand  them  f 
Happy  are  they  who  accomplish  thus 
happily  their  course  in  this  world — 
who  are  dischai^d  of  their  warfare 
at  no  harder  a  price  than  so  much 
personal  suffering,  and  to  whom  the 
joyful  expectation  of  another  life 
makes  glad  the  end  of  this!  But 
how  should  they,  laying  aside  their 
virgin  armour  almost  uoassailed,  ard 
innocently  unwitting  of  the  tempta- 
tions and  struggles  of  maturer  life,' 
be  guides  and  examples  to  men  who 
perhaps  will  never  be  permitted  a 
single  day^s  security  in  the  retirement 
of  a  sick-room,  but  must  live  and  die 
in  the  heat  and  commotion  of  the 
actual  world  ?  The  contrast  is  strange 
enough  even  to  think  of  it ;  and  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  youthful  penitence 
which  calls  itself  the  chief  of  sinners, 
and  makes  mysterious  allusions  to 
the  sins  of  its  early  past  as  if  these 
were  too  black  and  dismal  to  be 
named  ?  What  can  we  say  ?  Far  be 
it  from  ns  to  imply  that  the  deepest 
and  moat  painful  sentiment  of  nature 
— the  consciousness  of  that  discord 
and  estrangement  from  God  —  that 
&tal  want  of  harmonv  with  all  His 
will  and  word  which  belongs  to  our 
race  —  is  not  vividly  felt  bv  those 
gentle  young  saints  whose  holy  lives 
and  deaths  are  recorded  for  our  in- 
struction. But  the  mysterious  sins 
and  dreadful  self-accusations  are  but 
a  more  solemn  fashion  of  those  half- 
conscious  heroics  and  sublimities  of 
youth,  which  in  other  forms  we  are  ajl 
acquainted  with.  So  are  the  persecu- 
tions which  consist  in  a  comrade's 
joke,  or  a  family  attack  upon  the 
growing  gravity  of  the  young  martyr. 
We  smile  at  the  magniloquence 
of  youthful  genius  unappreciated, 
and  youthful  susceptibility  affronted. 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  afraid  to- 
smile  at  the  same  heroical  exaggera- 
tion when  it  clings,  a  natural  folly 
not  to  be  too  hardly  censured,  to  the 
white  robes  of  youthful  devotion? 
Among  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  it  is  only  Paul  who« 
accuses  himself  as  those  tender  con- 
verts do.  Fister  and  John  were 
doubtless  as  devout  and  faithful,  and 
felt  their  own  sinfuhess  as  deeply;, 
but  Peter  and  John,  who  were  never 
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il  J  opposed  to  tiie  cause  of  their 

8ter,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
proclaim  themselves  the  chief  of 
smners.  We  trust  nobody  will  he 
shocked  by  the  words ;  bat  we  cannot 
class  those  mysterioos  self-aoensations 
as  anythiDg  else  than  another  de- 
yelopment  of  that  vanity  of  yonth 
which  does  not  like  to  be  behmd  in 
anything,  bat  prefers  extremity  to 
moderation  even  in  sin. 

Are  we  to  be  sapposed  profane  op- 
ponents of  godlmos  and  enemies  to 
religion  because  we  say  so  mach? 
We  trost  not  so  ;  and  we  would  ear^ 
nestly  recommend  any  one  who,  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  thinks 
no  wav  of  domg  it  so  ready  and  ac- 
cessible as  the  works  of  religious 
biography,  to  refer,  before  beginning, 
to  the  great  standard  of  Christian 
/authority,  the  Word  of  God.  Thtre^ 
there  are  no  dying  words,  no  vague 
self-reproachesi  no  historjr  of  sick- 
jrooms.  Dorcas,  had  she  lived  within 
the  limits  of  this  century,  would  have 
had  one  big  volume  at  least  to  record 
her  good  words  and  works :  but 
Dorcas  does  not  utter  a  single  syllable 
in  the  Scriptures ;  neither  do  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  though  ihtj  took  in 
strangers  to  their  Christian  house- 
hold, and  taught  the  teachers  of  the 
laith ;  neither  do  all  those  voiceless 
people  whom  the  apostles  remember 
by  name ;  and  from  begu^oiog  to  end- 
ing of  the  sacred  volume  there  is  no 
martyrology — there  are  no  death-beds ; 
and  dying  utterances,  save  those  of 
One,  and  One  only,  are  excluded  from 
^e  inspired  record.  It  is  true  that 
we  might  strive  in  vain  to  emulate 
the  Divine  simplicity  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Scripture,  and  that  indeed 
life  Itself  has  become  too  artificial  for 
such  picturesque  and  living  brevity 
as  forms  the  outer  garb  of  inspira- 
tion; but  compositions  which  have 
no  warrant  nor  example  in  the  Bible, 
and  which  are  indeed  formed  on  an 
entirely  contrary  inodel,  should  have 
no  legitimate  claim  to  be  exempted 
from  criticism  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  pious  and  edifying,  and 
belong  to  the  modem  economy  of 
religion. 

As  for  that  extraordinary  fashion  of 
professional  affection  and  bereave- 
ment, which  proves  itself  by  the 
prooesB  of  makmg  dead  husbands  and 


wives,  or  dead  sons  aai  ^k 
Into  books,  one  eaiiBOi  hdl^«K 
it  as  a  standing  oAooe  «kj 
tural   feeling,    as    wA  as^s 
smaller  matter — agaiDSt  ^% 
There  are  people    Inrnf  ^  r 
survived   to    erecate    whsk  ^• 
after   this    fiufaion.     Heava  l^ 
all  remamiog  fnends  froatf 
.nndertaker-toa<dK    of  tbiR  ikcr 
ising  fingerel     To  bave  Id  & 
the  conscionsnesB  of  an  K^k  ; 
this  descripticm  taking 
hard  indeed. 

Memoir^writlDg    isi, 
cult  work  at  the  best^  or  at  feififc 
so,  looking  at  the  resalt    Been 
poets,  lives  of  statesoieD,  Hois 
soldiers,  crowd  after  eadi  crtfaff : 
all  our  libraries ;  fetches  mde  r 
a  hundred  diflfersut  poisti  d^. 
and  with  as   many  diverse  o^ 
but  amid  all  these  varieties  of  1&:- 
of  biography,  where  is  the  ikc 
does  not  sfandd^  at  the  thoo^ 
coming  in  his  own  ton  uDder 
murderous  knife?      A  real  Bli 
nestly  and    modestly  rnreseBiK- 
history  which   is  individna]  wiar 
being  petty,  is  a  thing  whidi  ve  £ 
for  vainly,  and  which  the  mskis 
of  failures  would  make  it  seoB  it& 
impoerible  to  attain.    For  %  bst^ 
life  is  generally  a  veiy  ilkgiol  p? 
formance,  take  it  from  bei^DQi^^ 
end;  it  is  seldom  an  qne,aiidr.: 
never  an  antithesis,  and  bdbreks 
be  made  to  back  oat  aoy  ht^ 
conclusion,  or  prove  any  fornsl  up 
ment,  must  sufler  each  vi^eeii- 
most  instances  denndes  it  of  aH  s 
individual  grace.     Fact  is  Uieii^. 
sure  ground,  bat  it  is  ikr  too  m^ 
for  the  taste  of  the  time^  and  £r^ 
exigencies  of  book-making;  uditi 
a  rare  gift  which  qoallfies  a  vnter » 
represent  the  mitid  of  anotfaer  cc 
without  a  bias  and  oobor  frm  ^ 
own— a  very  rare  gift,  seldom  ^  ^ 
met  with ;   whereas  biogm^ieB  & 
written  by  the  thousand.    Tbetlat 
our  walls  in  maltitadloooB  nab- 
great   men   and   small  mo^  kr« 
who  beloag  to  tiie  whole  wor^ai 
notabilities  of  little  privste  drda 
more  pretentions  than  tbe  \e»^ 
but  big  and  little  of  thei%i]i9« 
mostlv  men  of  Nineveh,  fill  w» 
scored  into  the  plaster,  wilh  ppy 
only  such  a  pnmitiTB  all  ofr 
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dea  approach  to  perapectiTe  as  is 
be  foand  in  the  fifth  leg  of  King 
Dacherib's  winged  lions.  The  poiv 
it  clings  to  the  paper  with  most 
lesirable  tenacity  ^it  is  one  of  those 
ck  profiles  which  canning  artists 
at  to  cat  oat  with  scissors— it  is 
.  a  maik 

[q  this  respQct  it  is  not  xeligioas 
sratare  alone  which  is  at  &alt — ^the 
ae  want  of  character  and  identity 
common.  Beligions  literatore, 
nrever,  distingaishes  itself  by  a 
>re  daring  deficiency  of  literary 
ill  than  any  other  branch  of  the  craft 
a  venture  on»and  takes  its  stand- 
lot  with  a  more  arbitrary  deter^ 
nation  to  see  everything  from  that 
3w,  and  to  adapt  everything  it  finds 
its  own  good  parpose.  It  woold 
\  impossible  to  find  a  better  example 
this  pecaliarity  than  in  a  little 
>lame  lately  ppblished,  which  pro- 
3868  to  be  a  biographical  Sketch  of 
ir  Henry  Havdock,*  and  which  has 
3en  published  with  as  much  preci- 
itation  as  a  linendraper's  circular, 
ad  certaiply  suggests  an  impulse 
ot  much  different  firom  that  of  the 
orthy  shopkeeper,  who  makes  a 
asty  coup  to  forestall  and  anticipate 
is  rival  in  the  trade,  and  to  take 
rat  advantage  of  a  sudden  novelty. 
Ul  this  island,  in  every  inch  of  its 
pace,  and  heart  of  its  people,  has 
ingled  with  anxietv,  with  triumph, 
kod  at  last  with  bitter  unavailing 
^ret  and  disappointment,  that  be 
ivho  had  won  such  honours  should 
lever  return  to  receive  them,  at  hear- 
ing of  the  name  which  stands  upon 
t;his  i^mug  and  complacent  title-page. 
3ir  Henry  Havelockl  he  who  won 
Like  an  old  banneret  of  chivalry, 
but,  like  a  modem  public  servant, 
ne^er  lived  to  wear,  that  knightly 
title  and  reward  which  none  ever 
more  gallantly  deserved  —  he  who 
only  paused  upon  his  march  to  fight 
a  battle,  and  only  fought  to  dear 
the  road  for  his  onward  march,  and 
did  both  impossible  achievements  for 
the  rescue  of  the  perishing— he  who 
did  not  live  to  hear  how.  a  whole 
country  traced  his  step?  with  tears 
and  crieBL  and  an  anxiety  as  breath- 
less as  if  every  man  in  his  band  had 
been  a  son  or  a  brother;  but  did 


live-4  better  thing— to  know  that 
his  work  was  accomplished,  and  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own 
noble  life,  were  not  spent  in*  vain. 
It  is  this  man,  in  tne  dimaz  of 
honours  and  Uimentations,  while  his 
name  is  still  in  every  mouth,  yet  be- 
fore there  can  be  time  for  such  a 
record  as  mi^ht  possibly  preserve 
his  memory  with  becoming  dignity, 
that  the  religious  trade  rashes  in  to 
biographise  and  sell  so  many  editions 
ot  A  book  is  coming  by-and-by,  we 
are  informed,  which  will  be  the  real 
Life  of  Havdock.  In  the  mean  time, 
before  that  can  be  ready,  why  should 
the  universal  interest  run  to  waste, 
and  be  suffered  to  pass  without  im- 
provement ?  so  the  sheets  fly  through 
the  press,  and  the  volumes  through 
the  country.  It  may  not  be  any 
great  honour  to  Havelock,  or  a  just 
tribute  to  his  memory,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  sharp  and 
successfhl  stroke  of  business,  honour- 
able to  the  energy  and  promptitude 
of  the  trade. 

The  book  itsdf  is  a  meagre  thread 
of  history  made  up  by  letters,  reflec- 
tions, and  hortatory  remarks,  begin- 
ning with  extracts  from  a  record  of 
facts  concemiDg  his  birth,  birthplace, 
and  relations,  drawn  up  hj  General 
Havelock  himsdf,  and  continuing  on, 
through  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
soldiers  life,  up  to  that  famous  fight- 
ing march  which  conduded  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  the  brave  old  soldier's  career. 
We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Brock  the 

i'nstice  to  say  that  this  anticipatory 
Afd  is  done  uneasily,  as  if  unoer  ex- 
ternal pressure.  The  manner  is  forced 
and  full  of  constraint^  the  matter 
hastily  chucked  together,  and  the 
result,  we  have  little  doubt,  as  un- 
satisfactory to  the  author  as  it  must 
be  to  his  readers.  Where  was  the 
need  for  all  this  precipitancy  ?— the 
siege  and  the  release  of  Lucknow — 
the  last  campaign  of  Havdock,  are 
not  a  nine  days'  wonder,  to  be  used 
up  and  evaporated  on  the  moment — 
would  not  oe  so,  at  least,  if  the  art 
of  bookmaking  would  but  let  them^ 
alone  a  little,  and  sufier  these  won- 
derful events  to  take  their  dae  place 
in  history,  instead  of  ringing  them 
into  our  ears  with  an  unceasing  re- 


*  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Eenry  Havebck^  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bbock.    London : 
Nisbet'iiCa 
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petitioD,  which  by-8Qd*by«  doabtless, 
w&l  disgast  08  with  the  Tery  Dames 
of  Havdock  and  Lncknow.  We  be- 
lieve this  18  the  great  secret  of  the 
evanescence  of  modem  repatation. 
No  sooner  is  a  great  achievement 
known,  than  packs  of  hungry  pens 
rash  on  it  and  after  it,  hunting  the 
unfortunate  heroism  into  unspeakable 
tedium  and  weariness.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  reason  whatever  why  a  re- 
spectable Dissenting  clergyman  should 
have  found  it  his  duty  to  make  up  the 
brave  Gkneral,  who  happened  to  be- 
long to  his  "  denomination,"  into 
crown  octavo  upon  so  short  a  notice. 
The  public  could  not  have  been  in 
any  great  degree  injured  by  waiting 
a  few  months  longer  for  a  less  furtive 
and  more  legitimate  memoir ;  and 
certainly  this  haste  to  catch  the  first 
gust  of  popularity,  common  as  it  is 
among  tnose  unfortunate  hacks  of 
literature  who,  havbg  nothing  of 
their  own  to  hope  i  access  from, 
eagerly,  seize  upon  every  successive 
topic  of  popular  interest,  does  not 
become  a  publication  which  professes 
to  set  forth  "the  religious  character 
of  the  deceased  General,''  and  to  be 
written  *'  in  deference  to  a  very  gene- 
rally expressed  desire/  Is,  then,  the 
religious  character  of  a  man  that 
'  part  of  him  which  can  be  most  easily 
detached  from  his  life,  and  may  be 
treated  most  hastily  and  superfi- 
cially ?  Are  examples  of  godliness 
so  few  and  so  extraordinary  that  the 
lesson  must  be  snatif^ed  on  the  in- 
stant, before  the  sod  has  been  well 
laid  down,  or  the  reverent  dews  of 
heaven  had  time  to  fall  over  the 
good  man's  grave?  or  are  we  to  con- 
clude all  other  motives  secondary  to 
the  impulse  of  supplving  the  market 
instantly  while  the  demand  is  at  its 
height  ?  We  are  grieved  to  suppose 
thai  the  last  shows  most  reasonable 
symptoms  of  being  the  true  induce- 
menti  and  still  more  so  to  be  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  portion  of  the 
world  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  called  the  religious  public, 
runs  just  as  eagerly  after  a  novelty, 
and  hunts  np  a  new  lesson  with  the 
same  enthasiasm,  as  another  portion 
of  the  public,  not  religious,  pursues 
a  new  opera.  No  one  can  object 
that  the  life  of  Havelock,  or  of  any 
other  good  man,  should   point   the 


moral  oi  a  sermon,  or  being  priiic 
enthusiasm   to   the    aud    of   a  p» 
sonai    address;    bat     thai   km  cf 
excitement,  whidi  mast  have  soah 
thing  new  to  oooapj   1%  and  wUek 
surrounds  the  mmiaterB  and  teaeks 
of  religion  with  the  flattering  vgcBR 
of   **a  generally  expreased    dene,' 
ought  to  have  ita  ^ost  title,  aad  od 
more.    It  is  not  piety  wbkh  hooB 
after  these  new  mciteme&tB;   it  a 
curiosity,  love  of  rioveltj,  tlie  jvj 
same  frivolous  sentimeDta  which  aai- 
mate  lovers  of  pleasure ;  and  it  ii 
scarcely  fidr  to  the  latter  to  eoodes 
their  busy  running   to  auod  fro  m  ps^ 
suit  of  new  sensatioosi,    and  to  erf 
the  same  impcdse,  when  allied  to  ^ 
title  and  profession  of   religion,  ^ 
any  nobler  name. 

General   Havelock    was    bora  a 
Bishop-Wearmouth,  edncated   in  tk 
Oharterhouse,  and  originally  iotoi- 
ed  for  the  Iaw  ;  bnt  yielding;  aa  k 
himself  sajs,  "  to  the  milltuy  pr^ 
pensities  of  my  race,*^   entered  tk 
army  at  the  close  of  the  Penins^ 
War,  and  was  sent  to   India»  whsc 
he  remained,  taking  part  la  moit  of 
the  fighting  then  in  progreaa,  for  tk 
most  part  of  his  soMierlj  U^    Ii 
Burmah    and    Afghanistan,    is  tk 
contests    with    the    Sikhs,    thro^ 
battles,  leaguers,  and  inarches  izos- 
merable,  he  led  a  bard-fightiiig  fife  flf 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  aod 
might,  so  far  as  human  appearaoea 
go,  have  died,  as  he  lived,  a  l^U; 
honourable,   but     not     distinguishBi 
veteran,  but  for  the  horrible  cksm 
as  people  say,  of  tbia  Indian  mutm. 
Nobody  knew,  as  it  wonld  appear,  ^ 
to  the  moment  of  hia    ahowk^  it 
what  daring  and  indomitable  eooiage 
was  in  this  Baptist  soldier,  who^far 
a  lifetime  back,  had    been    hokW 
praye^meeting8  in  his  regiment,  aad 
making  ^saints"  of  his  men.    Hal 
he  was  a  brave   man,  and  did  lai 
duty,  everybody  allowed  ;    but  bad 
he  died  two   years  sooner,  no  oae 
could  have  supposed  what   aBOSBt 
of  undeveloped  force  lay  in  his  mo- 
dest  grave.     Tlus    is   perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  lesson  t]»t  ever  «■ 
drawn   firom   soldier's   life  —  bow  a 
man  may  live  till  he  is  sixtv,  brave 
but  not  remarkable,  yet  at  lasl  ^ 
glorioasly,  the  hero  of  snch  a  fien^. 
rapid,  breathless  campaign  as  ai%» 
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e  opened  the  career  of  some  glori- 
young  conqaeror,  inTinabfo  in 
first  ardour,  and  genioa,'  and 
th.  A  BtraDge  lesson,  and  not 
eoconrap^iDg  one  j- showing  how 
i  himself  does  not  treat  the  lives 
his  servants  as  so  many  allegories 
draw  "^  lessons^'  from,  bint  brings 
lat,  perhaps,  the  greatest  issoe  of 
ir  existence  in  the  strangest,  most 
ODseqnent,  ninezpected  way,  and 
ves  the  weightiest  act  of  their 
es  so  near  the  end,  that  one  feels 
instinctive  involontary  start  of 
xions  wonder,  as  if,  another  mo- 
^nt  delayed,  Providence  wonld  have 
en  too  late.  A  brave  man  does 
t  live  and  die  in  order  that  some 
e  may  improve  his  fortunes  into 
memoir,  and  young  men's  societies 
aw  lessons  from  it;  bat  if  there 
ere  snch  an  intention  in  the  life  of 
avelock,  what  a  strange,  startling, 
lacconotable  problem  for  a  young 
nritl  To  have  it  in  him  for  sixty 
^rs,  and  yet  to  work  through  all 
lat  time  without  means  or  power 
)  show  it  forth  —  to  wait  fpr  the 
our  and  the  opportunity  until  just 
le  verge  and  extent  of  the  common 
fe  of  man.  Bat  Providence  takes 
0  pains  to  sort  and  arrange,  and 
lake  portable  for  us,  puch  a  lesson 
A  this.  What  can  any  one  make  of 
b  ?  It  is  not  a  logical  human  crea- 
ion,  set  and  balanced  and  made  the 
nost  of,  but  one  of  those  grand,  in- 
complete, broken-off  works  of  Ood 
vhich  point  silently,  with  a  mean- 
ing above  words,  to  the  life  beyond, 
(vhere  these  fragments  shall  be  put 
together,  and  all  things  fulfilled. 

There  are,  however,  nothing  but 
losBons  io  this  little  volume.  Have- 
lock's  own  letters — ^fatherly,  husband- 
like, aod  always  pious,  in  which  lie 
all  the  interest  of  the  book— cannot 
be  simply  left  to  tell  their  own  story, 
but  mast  be  docketed,  and  labelled, 
and  put  up  in  bundles,  to  prove  this 
thing  or  the  other  thing.  He  cannot 
even  acknowledge  in  an  address  to  his 
soldifr?,  as  anv  good  man  and  leader 
wonld,  *'the  blessing  of  God  on  a 
most  righteous  cause, '^  but  his  bio- 
mpher  must  put  it  in  Italics,  and 
direct  every  body  %  attention  to  the 
simple  thanksgiving.  Let  us  quote 
a  few  examples,  in  which  it  is  quite 
worth   notice,   the    ingenuity   with 


which  the  historian  opens  oat,  and 
expands  into  half  a  page  of  writm^, 
the  plain  and  pious  expression  of  his 
heroes  heart  Take,  for  instance,  the 
first  which  comes  to  our  hand. 
Havelock  has  written  home  to  in- 
form his  wife  of  his  appointment  as 
Brigadier-G^ieral, ''  to  relieve  Oawn- 
pore,  where  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  is 
threatened,  and  to  support  Luck- 
now  ;"  and  ends  his  letter  thus,  as  it 
was  to  be  supposed  he  would, ''  Mav 
Gk)d  give  me  wisdom  and  strength 
to  fnlml  the  expectations  'of  Govern- 
ment, and  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
disturbed  provinces"— a  most  simple 
as  doubtless  it  was  a  most  sincere 
prayer,  and  one  which  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  re(]|uire  any  comment,  or 
even  any  particular  remark.  Mr. 
Brock,  however,  thinks  otherwise. 
Afraid,  perhaps,  that  its  naturalness 
and  simplicity  might  make  his 
readers  pass  it  without  sufficient 
notice,  he  paraphrases  it  thus-: — 

*'In  this  spirit  of  religiousness  did  he 
set  out  on  his  last  eventfiil  campaign, 
He  knew  what  confidence  was  placed  in 
him.  He  was  aware  of  hia  competency 
for  the  undertaking.  He  held  gratefully 
in  mind  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
many  of  his  older  ^comrades.  Various 
considerations  cheered  him,  though  the 
enterprise  was  hazardous ;  but  '  tran- 
quillity in  the  disturbed  provinces 
would  be  secured  only  through  Divine 
interposition.*  'Wisdom  and  strength* 
adequate  to  the  extremity  could  be  ob- 
tained from  God  alone.  Hence  ho  pre- 
pared to  leave  for  Allahabad  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  He  would  go  in 
the  strengtii  of  the  Lord.  The  Divine 
sovereignty  had  ordered  his  return  when 
his  services  were  urgently  required.  Li 
the  Divine  faithfulness  and  power  he 
would  implicitly  put  hia  trust  The 
work  had  been  given  him  to  do;  the 
Lord  graciously  helping  him,  it  should  bo 
done." 

Now,  we  have  heard  often  enough 
a  text  of  Scripture  deluged  and  lost 
in  words  after  this  fashion,  but  whatT 
was  there  in  General  Havelook's 
sober  and  simple  aspi^tion  to  call 
for  sack  a  commentary  ?  The  writer, 
however,  goes  on  ticketing  and 
labelling  everjr  natural  sentiment, 
every  expression  of  thankfulness, 
every  Christian  sympathy  which  the 
old   soldier   unconscioasly  expressee 
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becaofie  they  are  in  bim,  but  all  of 
which,  as  if  thehr  esastenoe  bad  new 
been  suspected  before,  bis  historian 
Mk  bonnd  to  search  ont  and  call 
the  pnblio  attention  to.  He  proceeds 
after  the  following  iSuhion  :— 

"  While  writing  his  dispatch,  with  all 
fiiat  had  Just  oocurred  pressing  forcibly 
tipou  his  mind,  Harelock  thus  reoognises 
the  Author  and  Girer  of  his  saccees — 
'Cawnpore  (kmionfMntf  My  1*7  .^By 
^e  blessing  of  God,  I  re-captored  this 
place  yesterday,'  "  Aa  Agam:  "Have- 
look's  account  of  those,  succesaTe  en- 
gagements to  the  circle  at  Bonn  has  a 
Sij^cant  mention  of  the  courage  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  a  reference  to  his  young^ 
est  brother  [whose  youngest  brotlierf] 
which  will  be  deemed  pleasant  evidence 
of  his  habitual  recollections  of  home.'* 
''In  this  confidential  dispatch  of  the 
undemonstrative  warrior,  the  reader 
will  not  &il  to  remark  his  empathy 
for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
private  soldier."  "In  the  f(»«going  and 
succeeding  communications  Havelock's 
specifications  of  domestic  incidents  will 
be  noticed."  "  The  deep  emotions  of  the 
husband  and  fixther  are  expressed  with 
much  force  and  significanoe  in  the  letter 
which  succeeds;"-*-  . 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  there  are  no 
more  letters  to  be  indexed  and  dis- 
criminated for  the  dull  public  which 
does  not  know,  nntil  it  is  told  hj 
authority,  the  meaning  of  what  it 
reads.  Poor  General  Havelock !  he 
writes  letters  worthy  of  a  tender 
heart  and  a  devoat  soul— letters  of  a 
man  living  and  not  mdifferent  to  life, 
the  head  of  a  family  which  loved  him ; 
bnt  they  all  become  proofe  of  certain 
qnalitiea  and  sentiments,  each  one 
demonstrative  of  one  little  bit  of  his 
character  which  his  biog^ph^  seems 
to  think  may  be  unbound  and  sepa- 
rated into  pieces  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brock. 
Bat  it  happens,  unfortunately  for 
this  Btvle  of  writing  that  a  man 
with  life  in  him,  whose  whole  frame 
moves  together  spontaneoosly  and 
with  natvol  harmony,  is  an  object 
much  more  pleasant  to  look  upon 
than  a  man  on  springs,  however  cun- 
ningly constructed ;  though  it  is  pos- 
sible the  latter  night  fc«  made  the 
more  instmotive  of  the  two,  so  &r 
as  anatomy  is  concerned.  No  one 
desves  to  find  ''evidence"  of  sach 
and  saeh  a  moral  quality  formally 


addoeed  to  prove  the  aaaa^  k  & 
life  of  a  man  of  wIkmii  aheaiy  tk 
world*  knows  eomethmg,  sol  4 
whom  it  is  worth  aojbody'li  vUe 
to  write  a  menMir.  WoaU  tfai 
biographers  in  general,  and,  abR 
aU,  the  oompoeers  of  rdigiea  \m- 
graphy,  oonn  but  undeEBtaed  Ik 
charm  and  power  of  everythiag  ^od 
is  spontaneona!  These  k  ik>  nd 
spell  in  all  the  tricks  of  coBfrpowafli 
in  all  the  ezpedtenta  of  litovj  m^ 
nuity.  That  whidi  comea  waim  m 
simple  from  one  man's  heart  pa 
glowing  into  the  hearte  of  otiier  ms, 
with  a  force  of  nature  which  art  m- 
not  touch ;  but  when  art  (sheisU  i 
even  be  of  better  qaality  thaa  tk 
present)  sets  itself  to  consEtraet  a 
bridge  of  access  between  the  twMi 
introduce  the  one  psUrookingly  a 
the  other,  and  point  out  to  the  bar 
en  the  speaker^  meaniBg*  abs  kt 
the  issue!  Christiattity,  devoiita« 
and  true  religion  are  not  ladigeBia 
in  the  human  soul,  but  it  k  the  cae 
grievous  error  to  soppoee  them  vaar 
tural.  The  waters  are  chaiiged  sDii 
purified  at  the  fouotaiii-head;  but  i 
18  not  necessary  in  comequenee  tfaa 
they  should  hereafter  ron  in  k« 
pipes  and  artificial  aqwedncti^  ii> 
stead  of  the  nataral  channel,  pear- 
esqne  with,  all  the  iaeqiialities  a 
nature  which  God  made  for  thaa 
before  sin  was.    Chrktian  art— «i^ 


we  presume  may 
else  than  Gothic  architeetore  aenn^ 
pointed — ^is  indeed  wholly  agaiast  Ih 
system  of  breaking  up  a  a^uig  pena 
into  abstract  bi^  of  qualilka  Os, 
the  contrary,  following  the  gRit 
model,  which  has  InapiralkB,  i 
higher  soul  than  arty  for  its  pii> 
ance,  we  should  be  diqpoaed  to  s^, 
much  unlike  the  writer  of  tlw  bii- 
graph^,  that  the  genioa  of  (%ri6ii» 

Eortrait- painting  was  to  ahow  kov 
vingly  flmd  tnuy  all  theae  qasfilk 
made  one  man. 

Recent  evente  have  mbbed  tk 
rust  and  moss  off  that  old  chan^ 
of  soldier  which  we  were  afanost  be- 
ffinning  to  forget  All  the  aodoi 
devices  of  education,  all  the  flax  w^ 
increase  of  sopeiior  knowkdee,  kw 
not  prodaoed  a  nobkr  deraopaos 
of  ttwt  old  perennial  mmmoeBi 
humanity  whidi»  with  efvery  smb* 
stance  external  chaatged,  k  todaja 
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it  was  in  the  days  of  Hebrew  David 
)r  heathen  Homer,  and  in  whoee 
perreree  and  wonderfiil  salnre  the 
item  nrgen^  and  stress  of  phTMcal 
>ppodtion,  the  aaBaoit  of  fierr  lanate^ 
smeltiee,  sufferings,  and  deaths,  have 
iven  prodnced  signs  the  most  incon- 
«stabie  of  a  hi^er  birth  and  a  more 
loble  power.  War  is  terrible  ;  bat 
var  has  tanght  onrseLves,  when 
oeace,  with  aU  its  sweetness  and 
)ro6p6rities,  had  ahnoet  persuaded 
18  to  the  oontrarr,  that  there  are 
hings  in  the  world  less  endorable 
ban  even  the  hardest  agonies  of  na* 
ore.  Oi?i)isation  and  safety  had 
)een  saying  otherwise  for  years;  and 
hese  qniet  years  had  so  sorroonded 
IS  with  aUeTiations  and  solaces,  so 
)er8naded  ns  tiiat  there  most  be  a 
(ore  for  everything,  that  the  com- 
non  heart  began  to  fed  death,  dis- 
sase,  and  calamity,  evils  intolerable, 
md  not  to  be  Jbome.  Bat  the  war 
las  tanght  as  all  a  harder  lesson  ; 
he  war  roosed  as  ap — as  who  can- 
lot  hear  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  railway 
iccident  without  taking  refoge  from 
^ar  horror  at  the  sight  of  pain,  in 
indLng  somebody  to  blame  as  the 
ause — to  the  length  of  bearing  vo- 
antarily  sach  loss  of  life  and  happi- 
lesa,  sach  rending  of  hearts  and  sa- 
crifice of  men^-  as  had  never  been 
cnown  before  m  the  experience  of 
iiis  generation.  We  have  learned 
liow  to  send  forth  oat  of  oar  carefal 
lomes  the  very  flower  and  blossom 
)f  oar  race,  at  desperate  peril  of  never 
seholding  again  what  it  was  thede- 
ight  of  oar  eyes  to  see,  and  sending 
;hem  forth,  with  tears  and  prayers, 
}at  never  with  a  gradge,  into  the 
nidst  of  those  old  rnde  primitive 
igonies  of  hnmanity,  the  battle,  and 
murder,  and  sadden  death,  against 
which  we  have  been  so  long  wont  to 
>ray— have  learned  by  the  act  that 
i)ain,  after  all,  was  not  the  one  thing 
70  be  avoided,  u)d  death  was  not  the 
shief  of  evils.  Theories  and  thon^ hts 
io  not  educate  so  certainly  as  things 
lo;  it  Is  ea^  enough  to  resign  every* 
hmg  in  indignation  for  national  in- 
xgrity  and  honour,  bat  it  was  not 
\o  easy  to  send  the  boys  oat  of  oor 
iiearts  to  dismal  hospitals  and  dead- 
y  trenches,  which  even  the  mothers 
md  the  wives  learned  to  do  without 
edging  as  they  wept    Somehow  it 


seems  as  thimgh  hvman  oaton  couU 
never  show  its  bravest  dll  it  stood 
amonff  the  deadliest  foes  of  its  exist- 
ence, holding  its  own  superior  part» 
as  it  must  always  do  when  driven  to 
the  uttermost,  oy  itself,  without  a 
single  secondarv  help.  That  old  ideal 
of  courage  and  sunplioity,  highest  in 
all  the  forces  of  manhood,  yet  most 
like  a  child  of  all  other  men,  whidi 
war  has  restored  to  our  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  which  is  the  univer- 
nl  conception  of  a  soldier,  shows 
plainly  enough  the  universal  natural 
appreciation  we  have  of  the  results 
of  such  a  practical  and  primitive  cot 
lision  between  a  man  and  the  great 
adversaries  of  his  nature.  To  go  oat 
in  the  face  of  death,  and  hold  one's 
own  against  all  its  bitterness,  for 
that  spiritual  and  intaneible  some- 
thing which  a  plain  Britiw  soul  calls 
by  tiie  modest  name  of  Dut^,  is  a 
thing  impossible  to  conceive  of  with- 
out a  quickening  of  one^s  heart  The 
superficial  opinion  of  untroabled 
times  is  sapient  about  the  bloody 
trade,  the  wild  passions,  the  hired 
slayers  of  war ;  but  through  all  these 
shines  the  gallant  old  miaginatioo, 
brave,  honourable,  devout,  and  single* 
minded,  the  ideal  knight  and  soldier, 
the  Bayard  of  the  heart  He  who 
must  meet  without  shrinking  every 
evil  thing  whidi  oppresses  natare^— 
he  whose  limbs  may  be  froaen,  whose 
bram  ma^  be  scorched,  whom  fotiffae, 
want,  toil,  and  hardship  may  aa  as- 
sault, but  must  never  subdue  —  he 
who  must  bear  his  arms  and  hold  on 
his  march,  after  every  &culty  of  his 
frame  is  exhausted,  and  only  wiii 
and  courage  and  a  stoat  heart  carries 
him  on  —  he  who  must  rush  upon 
his  death  with  a  cheer,  and  rest  upon 
the  horrible  field  without  a  tear  wq)t 
over  him,  or  a  friend  at  hand—and 
who  does  all  this  with  the  calmnesB 
not  of  a  stoic,  but  of  a  hero ;  he 
may  be  but  a  nameless  one  among 
many,  a  heavy-witted  and  unremark- 
able  individual,  yet  he  is  at  <mee 
the  simplest  and  the  most  wonderfol 
instance  oi  that  triumph  oif  spirit 
over  flesh  which  is  the  ^nd  and 
peculiar  privilege  of  humanity. 

And  perhaps  it  is  this  purely  prao- 
tical  contest,  in  which  uid  tiirongh 
which  he  must  live  his  life,  which 
makes  us  associate  a  certain  simple 
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profoniid,  unqneBtioniog— if  one  might 
HBO  tiie  word,  even  nnreaBOolDg-— pi^, 
with  the  highest  ideal  of  a  soldier. 
We  reqaire  no  speculation  at  his 
hands;  he  has  little  leisore  for  it 
Bat  thrown,  as  he  is,  ont  of  all  oar 
peaceful  confidence  in  external  and 
secondary  agencies  into  the  fiur  older 
and  deeper  conscioosness  of  that  life 
and  death  which  lie  absolately  in  the 
hand  of  God,  it  is  nataral  that  the 
tone  of  his  &ith  shoald  take  a  literal 
plainness  and  argency,  which  mindi 
with  more  leisore  to  think,  and  less 
occasion  to  do^  can  rarely  attain. 
Who  can  help  recognising  this  pure 
thread  of  individaality,  desceDdiog 
from  the  Knights  of  the  San  Grail, 
from  Bayard  and  Roland,  a  manly, 
nohle,  toaching  strain  of  that  faith 
which  believes  "  like  a  little  child," 
down  to  the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne, 
and  the  still  parer  impersonation  of 
Roland  Oaxton?  Only  fiction,  excel- 
lent  reader  —  imaginary  personages 
every  one  — for  few  people  care  to 
know  more  fact  of  Koland  than  is 
told  in  that  saddest  of  love-tales, 
which  even  Rhine  toarists  cannot 
make  valgar ;  or  of  Bayard,  save  that 
he  was  the  sans  peur  et  sans  reprochei 
a  repetition  of  whose  praise  has  been 
the  highest  {fame  for  every  koighUy 
sool  siDce  his  time.  Tet  thongh  they 
are  fictitioos,  so  trae  and  so  tender  is 
the  imagination,  that  it  remains  tri- 
amphant  over  all  m^oirs  and  bio- 
graphies, the  real  soldierly  ideal  and 
type  of  man. 

is  it  a  siafal  act  to  speak  of  these 
creations  of  poetic  &ncy  in  the  same 
breath  with  General  Havelock,  or 
with  that  ^onnger  and  leas  distin- 
gaished  victim  of  religions  life-writ- 
ing, a  brave  jaaog  Ohriatian  soal, 
bat  a  mach-mjar^  man,  Hedley 
Vicars,  whose  &te  it  has  been  to  ran 
throogh  some  handred  thousand  co- 
pies, and  to  give  a  new  impetas  and 
vigoar  to  the  art  of  bio^phy,  so  far 
as  its  model  department  is  concerned  ? 
We  are  bouna  to  confess  we  do  not 
think  BO.  Havelock,  too,  has  the 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  which  is 
better  than  the  cross  of  the  Bath ; 
and  we  have  not  the  remotest  doabt 
that  the  yoang  soldier  whose  name 
we  elass  with  his,  was  pricking  gal- 
lantly npon  the  road  to  that  same 
distinction.    No  one  can  read  of  the 


steady  Ohristiao   efforts  of  Gsag; 
Havelock,  of    those    prayeriaBKhs 
and    instmctiona,    miia   that  ^c 
sapervision  of  his  men,  wfaieh  t*« 
made  his  commander,  in  as  ea 
gencv,  '*  call  out  Havelock^  sua: 
as  the  spedai   portion  of  fak  (o>n 
known  to  be    never  incapable,  c 
always  ready — without  a  reaper,  c: 
admiration,  only    riiadowed  \r  i*  i 
wish  that,  if  it  had  been  pooibk^  i 
noble  old  soldier  could  have  had  srs 
strain  of  victory  more  like  tbe  -^ 
sion,  and  a  hymn  oat  of  a  eaism 
tional  "Selection"  to  sing  vitiii 
men.    One  most  not  be  too  part:v 
aboat  the  hymn — ^though  OKmik 
permitted  to  wish  that  Havdod  ui 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  boRi 
Scotsman,  if  for  no  other  reasoo  ti£ 
that  lie  might    have    oddnted  n 
triumphs  in  those  true  PsaloB.  du 
Saxon  and  pure  Hebrew,  whidi  bp 
found  refuge  in  the  Scottish  dm^ 
and  might  give   a  fit    utterai^: 
their  rugged  nobleness,  for  a  8oM:?i 
song  of  battle.     But  it  is  imposib; 
not  to  recognise  in  ail  these  labes?. 
in  Havelock's   life-long  effort?,  n- 
the  eager  devotion  of  the  yooof  V^ 
cars  to  every   work  of  ohaiitrssj 
mercy  within  his  reach,  the  praeoa 
development  natural  to  the  pky' 
men*traiaed  to  the  most  practiaic 
professions,  and  fighting  thdr  nf 
against  no   metaphjsicu  diffiea!n± 
but  through  taogibie  eviL    Oae  ec 
perceive  this  by  inference  in  tbor  ^s- 
graphics— but  the  biographos  bx 
no  idea  of  exalting  that  charaeteria 
and  high  peculiarity.  On  the  ooetnr. 
what  Mr.  Brock  wishes  to  shot  7 
the  Greneral,  and  what  tiie  renuihi^e 
lady  who  writes  the    Meman^  ^ 
Healey  Vicars  does  succeed  in  ^ 
ing  of  her  young  hero,  is,  that  tb?r 
could  talk  and  write  in  that  styfe^ 
religiousness     which    obliterateg  ^ 
personality,  and  could  mmwtp^ 
sentiments  and  wishes  by  the  vd, 
skilfully  keeping  back    behind  t^ 
veil    every    sign    of    an  isdindai 
speaker.    C^eneral  Havelook  M^ 
be  an  old  man,  ezperioioed  •ada^ 
qaainted  with  life.     If  ever  he  S 
wilte  vague  letters  of  geoefal^- 
age  had  taught  him  that  words  vee 
not  his  vocation.    Oeneral  adfios  ^ 
everybody,  and  big  coDdoflOtf  sb^ 
everything,  do  not  lie  in  tte  vij  s 
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natare  and  diaoiplioed  men.  There- 
ore  there  is  but  a  meagre  proportioa 
>f  this  kind  of  letter-writing,  which 
las  to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  ex- 
ended  by  jadicious  paraphrase  in  Mr. 
3rock*8  biographical  sketch.  Bat  it 
9  very  different  with  the  younger 
oldier.  Oddly  enongh,  when  one 
hinks  of  it,  it  is  people  who  die 
roang,  and  have  no  experience,  who 
ire  most  lavish  of  their  admonitions 
x>  the  world.  It  is  yonr  young  heroes 
vbo  are  at  once  most  ready  to  offer, 
md  have  the  strongest  belief  in,  the 
efficacy  of  advice,  and  who  speak 
Jieir  word,  in  season  and  out  of  sea* 
SOD,  with  a  conscientious  eagerness 
Dost  worthy  of  honour,  but  which  is 
scarcely  so  wise  as  it  is  brave.  How 
far  "  Christian  experience  "  can  be 
cletached  and  separated  from  human 
Bxperience,  it  seems  hard  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  when  one  hears  perhaps 
of  a  young  invalid,  in  the  very  ear- 
liest stage  of  life,  whose  blossom  has 
been  nipped  by  sickness ;  or  of  a 
yonng  man  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  whom  no  miraculous  decree 
of  Providence  .has  divested  of  the 
natural  exuberance  of  youth,  as  '*  an 
experienced  Christian,"  one  wonders 
whether  this  strange  reversal  of  na- 
ture is  indeed  a  fundamental  arrange- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  whether 
experience  in  spiritual,  can  indeed 
be  totally  divided  from  experience 
in  actual  life.  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  very  certain  and  apparent 
that  it  is  the  young,  and  not  the  old 
Christians,  who  do  the  greater  ^art 
of  the  talk  and  letter-writing  which 
form  the  bulk  of  religious  memoirs. 

Hedley  Vicars  was,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  an  admirable 
young  fellow,  worthy  of  all  praise 
and  honour . —  good,  high  -  minded, 
brave,  a  true  soldier  and  Christian — 
but  he  was  young.  In  the  fervour 
of  his  early  faith  he  wrote  letters 
from  which,  as  printed,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  predicate  who 
or  what  he  was  ;  and  these  letters, 
with  the  feeblest  thread  of  story 
linking  them  together,  form  the  Me- 
morialSf  which  are  in  the  hundred 
and  fiftieth  thousand,  or  some  such 
uncountable  number.  From  the  first 
few  pages,  which  show  him  aa  a 
rather  naughty  and  mischievous  boy, 
to  the  coDolusion,  when  the  young 


leader  shouts  to  his  men,  **  Now, 
97th,  up  on  ^our  pins  and  at 
them  1 "  there  is  not  one  personal 
feature  of  identity  in  the  whole 
volume ;  and  but  for  that  morsel  of 
familiar  slang,  which  throws  a  pa- 
thetic unexpected  light  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  valiant  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman  rushing  into  the  agonv 
of  battle,  with  no  grandiloquent  ad- 
dress upon  his  lips,  but  only  those 
common  words,  touched  with  the 
humour  of  his  class  and  time,  we 
should  have  closed  the  book  with 
no  more  emotion  than  if  it  had  been 
but  a  piece  of  mechanism  adapted 
for  writing  letters,  which,  by  some 
strange  chance,  had  come  to  an  end 
upon  those  fatal  slopes  of  the  East 
We  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with 
these  letters  themselves ;  what  a  good 
man  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  to  his  own  pious  friends,  is  a 
thing  with  which  general  criticism  has 
nothiug  to  do,  and  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  put  under  its  eye.  We 
could  easily  select,  as  we  had  once 
thought  of  doing,  chance  passages 
from  these,  and  from  the  letters  of 
half-a-dozen  other  memoirs,  feeling 
confident  that  no  one  unacquainted 
with  them  beforehand,  nor,  indeed, 
many  who  had  studied  them  care- 
fully, could  have  distinguished  one 
from  another ;  but  we  forbear,  lest 
any  one  should  suppose  that  we  have 
any  wish  to  treat  contemptuously  or 
throw  ridicule  upon  words,  how- 
ever often  repeated,  however  like 
each  other,  which  have  been  the  true 
expression  of  a  pious  heart.  We 
may  regret  that  these  words  are  so 
many,  and  the  meaning  so  little 
varied.  We  might  almost  be  inclined 
to  say  that^  not  after  this  fashion,  in 
such  a  superabundance  and  overflow 
of  talk,  do  the  deepest  emotions  of 
the  heart  usually  express  themselves. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else  in  the 
world,  there  is  a  fashion  and  received 
manner,  which  people  fall  into  un- 
consciously; but  we  cannot  either 
blame  or  criticise  letters  which  we 
can  well  understand  the  mother,  the 
sisters,  the  devout  women  who  have 
followed  their  young  hero's  oourse 
with  prayers  too  deep  for  words, 
weepinff  over  with  hearts  which  break 
with  the  fulness  of  sorrow  and  of 
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oomfort  Too  deep  for  words!  if  we  Let  db  gappaee  this  book  p^  m 
coold  add  »  siDgle  syllable  of  ex-  fhe  hands  of  a  yoang  oaaii  h^gs^ 
eeptioQ  to  sach  letters  as  those  of  life,  to  whom  tiioee  magea  of  fni 
Hedley  Vicars,  it  would  be  this :  talk  were  nnfamiliar,  and  w1m>  lad  x 
there  aro  so  manj  of  those  floats  of  associatioDs  of  reTerenoe  with  Usa 
expression  which  cannot  go  down  We  cannot  tell — ^it  is  almoat  n^ 
into  the  depths,  bat  most  keep  to  ble  to  predict  oertalnlj  belor^ 
the  surface,  that  one  loses  sight  of  how  anything  will  a£feet  aoyhsir 
the  reality  which  most  and  onght  to  bat  the  reasonable  pieBomptioB  eaa 
remun  below.  to  be,  and  we  oonfeoB  it  is  fihm 

Oor  qoarrel,  howerer,  is  not  with    cor  own  feeling*  that   the  readee,  i: 
Hedley  vicars,  bat  with   the  com-   sach   circamstanoea,   who    taka  z 
pOer  of  his  Life.    It  is  written,  this  this    volume    respectliiltf ,    with  si 
lady  says,  to  refute  "those  who,  in  wish    to   scoff   at    it,    yet  whks 
the  face  of  examples  to  the  contrary,  special  prejadioe  in  its  iavaiiz^  ax 
still    maintain    that  entire  devotion   pause,  staggered  and  piuzled,  eek 
of  the  heart  to  God  must  withdraw  is  half-way  through.     Is  it  in^^ 
a  man   from  many  of   the   active  sable,  before  one  dare  hope  one's  se^'i 
duties  of  life  ;   and  who  would  be    Christian,  to  be  like    this  mode]  e 
prepared   to  concede  that,  in  mak-    Ohristianity?  Is  it  a   neccopary  ]» 
log    a    good    Christian,    you    may   cess  of  grace  in  the  heart,  to  cakvc 
spoil  a  good  soldier.*'     And  to  en-   one's    home   letters    into  Tagoe  kt 
courage    *^ young    Englishmen   who    dresses,  as  abstract  as. if  the  haij 
have   more  of   Christ's  religion   in   there  were  the  members  of  a  nmist 
their    hearts    than    they  have   ever   ary  association  or  a  piajet^meetg 
avowed  in  their  lives,"  "  to  emulate   Must  all  the  peraonal   oatbieaks  a 
the   noble  example  of    a    Christian   the  heart  be  mbbed  oat  by  an 
soldier."    An  admirable  motive ;  but  diluted  repetitions  of  a  text,  or  ^ta- 
how  tills  can   be  done  by  printing  lations  over  one^s  own  ahortoomi!^! 
some  scores  of  pious  letters,  in  which   What  is  the  young  soldier — coobbsi 
there  is  vei7  littie  abont  tiie  active   of  a  gay  exuberance  of  spirit  wMd 
duties  of  life,  and  still  less  about  the  he  cannot  subdue,  ^t  with  a  raii^ 
necessities  of  the  profession,   seems  meaning  to  make  his  life  worth  b- 
rather  hard  to  see.    What  the  book   ing,  whose  heart  has  began  to  yaa 
does  prove  is,  that  the  young  soldier  after   the  unseen,   yet   who  sesdr 
was  toll  of  charity  and  good  works,  knows   the  way  —  to   make  id  tie 
and   had  a  pen  fluent   to  write  of  book  when  it  comes  into  Ins  hudif 
sacred  things ;  that  he  visited  soldiers   He  is  told  that  religion  is  not  zBoa> 
in  the  hospitals,  read  to  them,  and  sistent  with  enjoyment,  and  thit  m 
taught  them,  is  to  be  gathered  from   Christian    life    'expands    evecyttia; 
the    narrative,    but   t&t   he   made   that  is  lovely  and  of  good  npoh  a 
large  use  of  those  sentences  which  the   natural   existence,  and    he  xt 
be^  with  "  May  we,"    or   "  Oh  I "  ceives  as  proof  of  this   wdoone  ■- 
and  end  in  a  note  of  admiration,  is  telligence     the     letters    ^    Heiflef 
the  chief  &ct  proved   by  his  Life.    Vicars !     It  is  possible  that  bo  ai- 
Are  young  Eoglishmen  to  test  their   diemy  in  the  world  coold  wrii^  sA 
love  of  religion,  the  genuineness  of  letters  as  these  out  of  himsdf ;  it  s 
theur  devotion,  and  the  true  nature   probable  that  he  feels  no  vocatioo  it 
of  their    faith,  by  their    ability  to  present  to  teach  or  testify,  that  be  it 
write  or  speak  after   the  model  of  shy  of  disdosing  to  any  one  tiie  fae- 
these  letters  ?    Is  it  by  practising  a  ger  in  his  hearty  and  that  the  \xm 
like  exuberance  of  pious  words,  wat  he  wants  is,  how  to  be,  and  not  kv 
the  lads  are  to  emulate  this  Christian  to  declare  himsdf  a  Ohristiaa    TTU 
soldier?    Is  it  the  beginning  lesson  is  this  youth's  impressioa  Kelj  H 
of  Christianity  to  enable  every  one   be  of  the  &ith  whioh  he  loop  fat 
who  embraces  it  heartily;  not  to  be   without  yet  knowing  it,  when  tm 
taught,  but  to  teach  ?    Tliis  may  be  pious  friend  puts  into  his  faaad  tbe 
the  modem  lesson  most  familiar  to   uttle  volume  where    Hedky  Tious 
the  religious  public,  but  it  is  surely  letters,  enthusiastioJly  apprand  ud 
not  the  essence  of  the  gospel  received  as  the  type  of  jimMffij, 
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e  preeented  to  him  as  a  modd  and  true  ikith  itself  makes  an  end  of  him 
ample  for  his  own  life  ?  at  once  and  for  ever ;  and  even  cari* 

Life  is  one  thing  and  talk  is  en-  catnrists,  who  deal  in  hypocrites  and 
"ely  another ;  how  lonjjj^  are  we  to  Pharisees,  must  be  verv  wary  of  their 
ive  pious  aspirations  in  the  fore*  ways,  and  take  good  heed  that  they 
-ound,  and  all  the  origin  and  issue  do  not  step  across  that  fSutidioos  and 
them  expressed  in  a  few  faint  fancifnl  Ime  of  defence  which  some 
les  behind  i  There  are  very  many  people  call  onlv  good  taste,  hot  which 
iople  who  will  never  put  their  as-  surrounds,  in  the  most  common  fan^, 
rations  upon  paper,  nor  tell  any-  the  footsteps  of  true  Christians.  We 
x^y  who  or  what  they  pray  for, —  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man,  even  in 
3ople  who  could  neither  quote  hymns  the  lowest  paths  of  literature,  who 
)r  write  ejaculatory  letters  —  and  dare  imagine  for  fear  of  his  audi- 
3t  may  be  Christians ;  smce  Christian-  enoe,  what  is  said  complacently  with 
y  is  not  a  thing  either  of  living  or  of  the  perfect  consent  of  his,  by  Mr. 
liking,  but,  tax  simpler  and  harder,  Brock.  *'  Havelock,"  tiiis  gentleman 
r  life.  ^     imforms,  "maintained  that   he   was 

It  is  strange  to  see,  however,  how  not  degradmg  his  inteUectual  nature 
lese  publications  hold  fast  by  the  when  he  became  a  follower  of  Christ 
ncient  eighteenth-century  idea  of  —he  was  not  deteriorating  his  moral 
3ligion  as  a  thing  associated  with  nature  when  he  sought  to  have 
loom  and  incompatible  with  cheer-  fellowship  with  the .  sufferings  of 
ilness,  and  how  they  do  their  en-  Christ.  To  those,  indeed,  who  were 
eavonr,  while  denyinp^  the  same  in  willing  to  converse  on  the  subject,  he 
^ords,  'to  prove  that  msane  figment  showed  that  never  were  men  more 
^e  are  perpetually  assured  that  no  mistaken  if  they  imagined  they  must 
•ne  who  ever  saw  this  Christian's  sacrifice  their  mentu  manhood  in 
adiant  face,  or  that  happy  domestic  order  to  have  fkith  in  the  Redeemer, 
ircle,  could  ever  venture  again  to  say  or  if  they  supposed  that  they  must 
hat  religion  is  a  gloomy  thing ;  and  cease  to  employ  their  minds  the 
laving  said  so,  biographer  after  moment  they  exercised  faith  in  the 
>iographer  lapses  into  that  dreary  Son  of  God."  Who  supposes  any 
vaste  of  letters,  and  takes  especial  such  thing,  can  Mr.  Brock  tell  us  ?  or 
»re  that  the  social  cheer  of  the  circle  if  the  thought  should  linger  in  the 
hey  instance,  or  the  smile  upon  the  comers  of  some  reluctant  heart,  who 
ndividual  face,  shall  be  thorouffhly  is  bold  enough  to  express  it?  We 
concealed  firom  us  under  the  buink  have  heard  aU  our  lives  defences  of 
Trail  of  paper,  which  is  all  we  get  for  religion  against  these  imaginary  a8>- 
I  life.  Who  believes  that  religion  is  saults,  but  we  are  bound  to  confess 
gloomy  ?  Who  does  not  know  in  his  that  the  assaults  themselves  have 
tieart,  with  a  certainty  beyond  de-  never  come  under  our  observation, 
monstration,  that  the  good  man  is  The^ peculiarities  of  pious  people  have 
Etnd  must  be  the  happy  man,  and  given,  and  perhaps  always  will  give, 
that  there  is  no  such  certain  crown  various  points  of  vantage  to  the  wit 
and  seal  of  earthly  content  as  the  of  the  world,  but  the  greatest  scoffer 
love  and  the  hope  of  heaven  ?  But  against  puritanism,  or  pietism^  never 
if  anything  could  persuade  us  to  think  ventures  to  affiront  his  audience  by 
so,  it  would  be  the  argument  of  lives  an  insinuation  that  those  manners 
cut  down  into  correspondence,  or  which  he  caricatures  are  part  of  the 
nicely  picked  out  in  choice  bits  and  necessary  maUer  of  Christianity.  It 
fragments  labelled  with  the  names  of  is  only  through  the  apologies  of  reli- 
certain  qualities.  For  ourselves,  we  gious  writers  that  we  mid  out  this 
cannot  but  think  the  defence  and  accusation;  and  those  apologies 
apology  as  impertinent  as  it  is  use-  which  tell  us  in  a  few  hurried  words 
less.  Who  save  a  reli^ous  writer,  that  the  hero  was  none  the  worse 
dares  to  say  that  there  is  any  popu-  nor  the  sadder  for  his  Christianity — 
lar  prejudice  against  religion?  The  that  "godliness  had  neither  made 
boldest  pen  of  pro&ne  literature  can  him  a  sentimentalist  nor  a  dolt,**  and 
only  venture  on  abusing  pretences  of  that  life  was  pleasant  to  him  now  as 
piety,  and  knows  that  a  word  against  heretofore ;  and  then  hasten  from  that 
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▼iew  of  the  sabjecii  as  if  life  was      It  is  no  such  thing,  as  we  iBb^ 

rather  an  ioferior  matter,  not  worth  it  is  not  an  ordeal  of  pr^aa&n  ii 

spcAking   of,  produce  before  us,   as  death  inevitable,  bat  the  mA  ^ 

fmits  of  his  religion,  this  delage  of  inspiration  of    all    life;  tad  if  o 

pioos    superficial   exclamations,   and  one  is   daunted    bjr  the  rea^sc 

the  much  speaking  of  those  prayers  those  Memorials  which  commeiiunr- 

and  penitences — are  indeed  the  only  youug  saints,   let    ns  be^  thea  \ 

real  arguments  we  ever  heard  of  in  remember    that     everything  bst 

favour  of  their  own  statement,  that  had  its  fashion*  and  that  this  is  b: 

piety  is  associated  with  gloom.    It  is  the    superficial     mannerism  of  t> 

safer  for  a  man  to  believe  that  people  time.     Letters    aa    same   sod  taaf 

who  share  the  same  nature  feel  some-  and  unindividaal     as     thoogii  t^ 

what  as  he  does,  than  that  he  alone  were  extracts   from    indifiereit  s 

is  enlightened  and  the  whole  world  mons — ^the  strange  barter  of  pirs 

lies  in   darkness.    Every   man,  oer-  which    seems     in     some    drc^  \ 

tainly,  whom  one  meets   is    not    a  matter  of  easv   arrangement,  t  bi 

Ohristian ;  but  every  man,  one  time  of    friendly    bai^gain  — "  God  ^ 

or  another,  has    felt    something    of  you    for    your    letter,    and  alio  !- 

want  and    deficiency  aching   at  his  your  prayers,  which    I    vdoe  sp 

heart,  and    knows,    though  he    may  than  I  can  express.    As  hot  t  fo? 

neither  acknowledge  it  nor  act  upon  return,  while  I   live  you  sfaaB  kr 

the  knowledge,  that  the  faith  of  God  mine  f  and  all    those  extnor&r 

does  not  bring  melancholy,  but  is  the  technicalities  of  a  pious  life,  vfo 

inspiration  of  true  life.    Tet  if  any-  if  we  did  not  know  to  the  oootir 

thing  could  persuade    us  of  so   in-  we  should  be   half  disposed  to  x 

human  and  unnatural  a  statement,  it  profaue,  are  in  reality  bat  a  Jiak : 

would  be  to  see  how  good  people  the  existence  which  they  pro^v 

take   their  pleasure  sadly  at  death-  reveal.     Good  works  and  Christk 

beds    and   in    sickrooms    how   the  charities,  as  true  as  pure  rel^oQ  a 

lighter  literature    of  religion  is  al-  make  them,  lie  under  all  this  bibi 

most  all  elegiac,  and  how  death  it-  of  ill-advised  bat  weU-meam'ng  w«i 

self    holds    somethine    like   a    pro-  and  ridicule,  however  the  prodnctHS 

feesional  ^lace    in    the   agencies  of  tempt  it,    is    a    weapon  whici  r 

modem  piety.    One    df   the   heroes  would  be  grieved   to  remember  ^ 

of  this  class  of  books  —  we  believe  had  ever  u««d  against  the  origizatae 

Hedley  Vicars  himself— laments  the  of  the  same.    At  the  same  tisft^ 

time  when  be  lived  without  a  thought  cannot  but  contemplate  with  sidsf 

of  a  deathbed  and  a  day  of  judgment  the  singular  asj^ct  of  this  brtceb  ? 

This  was  a  young  man,  and  a  soldier,  literature ;  it  is  popolw  beyosd  t! 

Was  there  no  inducement  so  strong  parallel :     critics    frown    upon  t. 

as  thoughts  of  a  deathbed  to  make  a  books  and  sneer  at    them,  bat  tk 

Christian  of  hini  ?    Was    it  a  con-  public  gives  golden  laurels  to  si*! 

sideration  of  how  to  die,  and  not  the  the  scratches    made    by  the  cri:i& 

love  of  Christ  constraining— a  force  and  buys  up  by  the  tbousind  to 

more  mighty  than  a  thousand  deaths,  trim  little  ootavoes,  whoe  worb  ^ 

which  turned  the  face  of  this  young  higher  pretence  drop  into  etrcakiis 

saint  towards  heaven?    Let  nobody  only  one  by  one.     Yetit  isimposliie 

believe  so  unworthv  an  imagination ;  not  to  perceive  that  this  da*  ^ 

but  while  this  fashion  of  religious-  writing,    magnanimoosly    iDdifims: 

ness    continues  —  while    the    living  to  natural  truth,  is  like  nothiii!;  ^ 

particulars  of  life  are  ignored  and  in  earth  or  heaven,  and  speebllj  i^ 

kept  in  the  background,  and  all  the  as   far   different  and   widdy  distiDC. 

details  of  death  commemorated  with  from  the  lives    9xA    wcMds  of  t^ 

a  hard  fidelity,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  Scriptures  as  it  Is  possible  to  y» 

thinking    that,  were  it    within  the  gine.     From  whence  does  it  spn^ 

poflsibilities    of    human  belief,   reli-  and  why  is  its  popularity  ?  Wep 

gions   literature    might  indeed  con-  up   the  riddle    to    more  iDgecss 

vince  us  that  religion  was  a  system  of  ImagioationB ;  it  is  quite  beyoDd  tf  J 

heaviness  and  gloom.  solution  of  ours. 
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THE  FIBST   BENGAL  SUBOPEAH  VD8ILIBB9  AFTEB  THE  FALL  OF  DELHL 

{Continued  from  our  Januaary  Nvmber.) 

**  Don't  yoa  bear  tho  Oenenl  say 
I7p»  brave  boys,  and  mtfcb  away  T**    ' 


In  writing  the  descriptioD  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  let  Bengal  Fusiliers 
in  the  operations  before  and  at  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  I  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  making  mention  of  other 
corps;  and  where  their  gallant  acts 
are  introduced,  it  was  more  in  allu- 
sion to,  than  as  a  chronicle  of,  their 
brave  deeds.  This  I  did  intention- 
ally, because  it  was  so  very  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  information;  and 
also,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  trench 
on  others  who  were  anxious  to  record 
the  acts  of  brave  men  who  were  per- 
sonally known  to  them,  and  of  whom 
they  could  write  more  fully  than  I 
possibly  could 

In  the  following  narrative  I  may 
probably,  in  some  slight  degree,  de- 
viate from  this,  since  these  reasons 
did  not  exist,  or  if  so,  in  a  very  much 
lees  degree,  as  on  moving  out  into 
the  district,  the  Fusiliers  then  form- 
ing the  chief  European  portion  of  the 
column,  and  the  officers  of  this  small 
force  were  all  personally  acquainted 
with  one  another. 

For  some  time  rumour  had  been 
busy ;  and  the  report  went  that  Sum- 
mul  Khan,  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  mutineers,  consbtiog  of  a 
choice  body  of  cavalry,  with  the  whole 
of  the  Joudpore  Legion,  several  Se- 
poys, and  a  force  of  some  thousands 
of  untrained  rebels,  with  a  battery  of 
six  guns,  was  about  Eanoude,  a  large 
town  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Delhi. 
To  quiet  the  district,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  these  men  to  action,  a  force  was 
sent  oat  under  Brigadier  Showers, 
which  did  good  service,  and  after 
some  hard  marching,  returned  to  di- 
vision headquarters,  without  having, 
however,  -been  able  to  learn  any  pap- 
tictilars  regarding  the  rebel  army. 
This  force  captured  three  strongholds 
of  the  enemy,  in  which  were  many 
^ans,  and  treasure  said  to  amount 
bo  L.  70,000  sterling. 

On  the  return  of  this  brigade,  an- 
other force  was  sent  out  to  the  west^ 


'-Oamp  Bong, 

having  the  same  object  in  view. 
This  column  was  placed  under  Colo- 
nel Gerrard,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  1st  FusilieFs ; 
and  with  him  went  *'the  old  durty- 
shirts." 

We  moved  out  of  Delhi,  and  from 
the  tents  pitched  near  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  on  tne  9th  November  1857,  but 
only  to  get  dear  of  the  city,  and  to 
be  m  readiness  for  the  march  on  the 
morrow,  and  therefore  encamped  on 
the  gUds  near  the  Ajmere  Gate. 
Next  morning  we  made  a  start, 
marching  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Kootub,  where  we  halted.  On 
the  11th  we  marched  to  Gurgong, 
and  the  next  morning  on  to  Pn(tow- 
lee,  through  eighteen  miles  of  sand 
—a  most  tryioff  march  for  men  and 
animals ;  indeed,  this  loose  sand  con- 
tinued to  offer  a  serious  impediment 
during  the  succeeding  marches,  try- 
ing alike  to  men  and  cattle.  The 
nights  were  cold  ;  and  though  the  air 
remained  cool  during  the  day  in  the 
shade,  the  sun  always  became  un- 
pleasantly hot  about  9  a.il 

From  Pnltowlee  we  marched  to 
Bewarree,  where  is  a  strong  fort, 
which  had  been  already  occupied 
by  the  column  under  Brigadier  Show- 
ers. It  was  taken  without  oppo- 
sition, which  was  so  for  fortunate, 
for  the  defence  of  these  places  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  thick  mud  wall  or 
bank,  upon  which  cannon  can  make 
little  or  no  impression,  with  a  deep 
ditcL  Within  are  well-built  build- 
ings. Both  time  and  men  would 
be  lost  in  taking  such  poets,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  supplied  with  heavy  guns. 
Here  the  Carabineers  (two  squadrons) 
joined  us,  havinff  marched  from 
Meerut,  about  eignty-eight  miles,  in 
four  days.  We  were  very  glad  io  see 
the  blue  tunics,  the  prospect  of  a 
fight  becoming  more  distinct 

From  Bewarree  we  marched  to 
Nemboot,  where  there  was  a  most 
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unpleasant  encamping-groand  ;  we 
were  located  among  sand-hiila,  and 
tbe  slightest  breeae  covered  bed,  table, 
and  papers  with  dost  We  were 
not  sorry  to  march  next  morning  to 
Kanonde,  where  we  met  Stafford* 
frith  irregular  cayaliy,  in&ntry, 
and  artillery.  Thns  oar  force  was 
efficiently  increased,  no  disagreeable 
oocnrrence  whai  near  an  enemy  who 
were  greatly  elated  by  a  snocess  thev 
had  gained  over  the  Jeypore  Rajah's 
army,  which,  thongh  greatly  saperior 
in  men  and  gans,  had  been  most 
soandly  thrashed.  These  Jeypore 
men  are  mc^t  arrant  cowards,  and 
qnite  dreaded  the  mutineers,  account- 
ing for  their  cowardice  by  explain- 
ing fhat  the  enemy  was  partioulariy 
dreadful,  because  they  had  a  terrible 
gun  which  threw  '*  grapp."  'The  fort 
of  Eanoude  is  very  strong,  with  three 
liqes  of  defence,  and  a  fair  proper^ 
tion  of  artillery,  mostly  serviceable, 
though  some  of  the  guns  were  cer- 
tainly more  valuable  from  their  an- 
tiquity than  from  any  efiect  they 
were  likely  to  produce  upon  an 
enemy.  This  place  surrendered  to  a 
party  of  the  Carabineers  who  were 
out  with  Brigadier  Showers.  The 
ditch  is  about  thirty  feet  deep,  very 
perpendicular ;  and  the  scarp,  beinff 
rormed  df  light  sandy  earth,  would 
have  presented  a  serious  obetade  to 
a  storming  party,  as  ladders  could 
not  be  uMd  with  much  advantaget, 
from  the  great  depth  of  the  ditch. 
The  place,  however,  is  commanded 
by  some  sand-hills  within  short  can- 
tton*range.  Had  Oaptain  Dalgetty 
been  ttee,  he  would  have  recom- 
mosded  **  a  sconce  upon  those  same 
hills." 

*  Forwwd,  hmn  ohamptona,  to  the  tM  t 
floniid  inmpeti— Ood  defend  tbe  rh^t  r 
Lag  nf  Uu  LMt  MinatreL 

Our  intelligence  department  was 
80  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  F<Mrd, 
O.S.,  who  aocompuied  the  force  as 
wmmissioner,  that  when  we  reached 
Kanonde,  we  had  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  an  action  would  be 
fought  on  the  16th.  In  &et,  we 
felt  quite  fiumliar   with    the  ideas 


and  intentions  of  tbe  eneny.  Itm 
said  that  they  had  moved  sit  k 
meet  us,  and  were  faDy  proved  tr 
die  like  men,  having  put  oa  t^ 
grave-clothes,  bo  as  to  be  pn^ 
for  the  worst ;  and  we,  on  our  put, 
were  qnite  ready  to  gratii^  tki 
On  the  morning  of  tbe  16th, tkL£ 
1  A.!!.,  the  force  marched  alaoit  & 
encumbered,  and  folly  prepared  fe 
the  fight ;  all  sick  and  weaUj  v 
being  left  in  the  fort^  together  r2 
those  impediments  to  looomotBcc 
India,— bazar  and  baggage.  ^ 
thoueh  comparatively  fvee,  do  nos 
did  the  guns  attempt  to  move  tfcra 
the  city  en  route  to  Karaoel,  thai 
very  serious  obstacle  was  dlscown^. 
the  angle  at  one  torn  of  the  laaw 
street  was  so  acute  that  greatdor 
was  experienced  in  getting  the  vi 
lery  past.  Then,  again,  tbe  aaij 
road  seemed  more  eaody  tiian  m 
so  that  we  were  ooDstantly  halted  t 
enable  the  heavy  guns  to  keep  po 
with  the  infantry.  AH  this  euac 
great  loss  of  time— eo  nsBch  so,  tk 
thonffh  the  distanoe  from  Ksimi 
toNarnoul  was  but  fixnteen  aaia 
it  was  11  A.M.  before  we  reaebe^i 
village  somewhat  more  tbm  tK 
miles  distant  from  this  last  fbct 
Thus  ten  hours  were  qicDt  in  g^ 
over  twelve  miles  of  road,  aod  tk 
men  were  greatly  fatigoed.  Jet  i 
yon,  Mr.  Ebony,  go  and  wa&  <h? 
the  loose  shingle  at  PortobeOo  k 
ten  consecutive  hoars,  and  I  thia 
that  vou  won't  IM  macb  diipaat 
to  fight  even  your  bitterest  moi 
Yet  so  little  can  man  see  nhtti 
best,  that  while  grumbling  it  'n 
the  event  showed  that  this  raj 
delay  was  the  most  advaahigntf 
circumstance  which  ooold  ^amU! 
have  oocorred.  It  was  thus:  IV 
village  whKA  we  leacbed  at  11 
A.M.  was  a  stroogly-bailt  pbee,  tk 
houses  being  mostly  atone  and  mr 
tar,  situated  ifflmedkldy  wAt  t 
hiU  about  four  hmidied  feel  fa^ 
part  of  a  ridge  extending  seme  ais 
to  the  south-east  In  froirt  wsrel^ 
walls,  admiraUe  defeDCos  for  h^ 
try.  Separated  from  tbe  viDi^aboa 
two  hundred  yards  was  a  kigt  tal 


*  I  forgot  hi  my  previous  narrative  to  mention  that  Staffixd  oomnMaded  tfe  i^ 
Fosaiers  in  Delhi  for  some  hours  (after  the  lUl  of  Jacob  and  €^evU  t^ 
the  regiment  was  repulsed  litom  the  lane^  and  tfll  Colonel  Bum  came  SQi 
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with  steep  banks,  standiDg  mach 
above  the  level  of  the  sarroandiog 
plain,  within  which  infantry  might 
also  have  been  most  advantageonsly 
placed.  To  the  left,  again,  was  nn- 
even  groand,  where,  however,  cav- 
alry could  act  tolerably,  bat  the 
whole  front  was  admirably  adapted 
to  that  arm,  and  in  horse  the  enemy 
was  particularly  strong.  Between 
the  tank  and  village  ran  the  road  by 
which  we  were  advancing,  and  guns 
placed  in  either  or  both  of  those 
positions  would  have  swept  our 
colamn.  Will  it  be  believed,  the 
enemy  held  this  strong  position  early 
on  the  16th,  bat  as  the  momiug  ad' 
vanced,  and  no  Feringhees  were  seen, 
they  left  it  1  Such,  however,  was  the 
case,  and  thus  ultimately  the  battle 
was  fought  on  ground  much  more 
advantageous  to  us.  In  fiict,  were  a 
battlefield  to  be  selected  throughout 
India,  probably  not  one  could  be 
chosen  offieriug  a  more  equal  arena 
for  opposing  armies. 

At  the  vUIage  of  Namoul  we  halt- 
ed for  a  short  space,  and  the  men 
were  having  the  grog  served  out 
and  eating  the  small  store  of  food 
carried  by  each,  when  a  slight  cloud 
of  dust  was  seen  to  rise  over  a  gentle 
swell  of  the  ground  to  the  left  in 
front.  At  once  all  are  in  motion. 
The  Carabineers  go  to  the  right,  next 
the  Guide  cavalry ;  afterwards  move 
on  a  wiog  of  the  7th  Sikh  infantry, 
next  six  light-artillery  guns ;  in  the 
centre  stand  the  1st  Fusiliers  and 
heavy  eigbteens,  then  a  company  of 
the  Guide  infantry  and  the  23d 
Sikh  iufkntry  ;  again  four  light  Sikh 
guns,  still  to  the  left  irregular  horse, 
and^  lastly  .  the  Mooltanee  cavalry 
complete  this  line.  The  entire  force 
may  be  estimated  at  2500.  On  they 
move,  Gerrard  in  front,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  conspicuous  in  his  red 
coat,  and  left  breast  covered  with 
decorations.  There  they  mc^e,  well 
ordered  and  arranged,  each  man  in 
his  rank  as  on  parade.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight  —  the  blue  sky — the 
still  bluer  distant  hills,  those  nearer, 
brown  and  bare — the  partly-wooded 
plain — the  dbtant  town,  indistinctly 
seen — ^the  yellow  sand  soon  to  be 
tinged  with  red,  over  which  the 
troops  move  so  silenUy ;  no  wonder  if 
the  pulse  of  young  and  old  quickens, 
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and  thoughts  for  an  instant  revert  to 
other  hills  far  away. 

But  what  is  that  dond?  See  how 
it  has  risen — ^too  red  for  smoke  I  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  horseman  stealing 
from  its  edge,  as  it  comes  moving 
over  the  rise  in  front  Ahl  there 
goes  a  vidette.  He  was  one  of  the 
Guides,  an  upright  rider  with  a  firm 
seat,  and  fine  cast  of  ooontenance  for 
a  fighting  man,  by  name  Shah  Pos- 
snnd  Khan.  On  he  goes,  cantering 
quietly,  as  if  for  a  pleasant  morning* 
ride ;  now  he  halts,  rides  a  little  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  seems  as 
though  he  saw  enoogh  to  enable  him- 
to  brin^  a  correct  report  Something 
now  strikes  the  groand  near  him,  and 
raises* a  little  cloud  of  dust  Ah! 
h^re  le  comes  back  without  any 
hurry,  and  says  his  say.  In  the 
meantime  numerous  horsemen  could 
be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  dust  mov- 
ing across  our  front  from  left  to  right; 
ami  about  this  time  bang  goes  the 
first  gun  of  the  enemy— high,  high  I 
None  hurt,  Gtod  be  thanked  I  Again 
and  again  ;-^ahl  there  some  of  our 
brave  artillery  are  down,  and  that 
grape  was  fearfully  dose  to  the  Cara- 
bineers. But  now  begin  our  little 
pounders  to  reply,  three  to  one  of  the 
enemy,  so  quickly  are  they  worked. 
There  goes  the  grape,  crashing 
amongst  their  horse,  and  at  last  oat- 
speak  the  eighteens  and  nice  little  8- 
inch  howitaser  (Gillespie*s  pets)  in  voice 
of  thunder.  Surely  if  niggers  funk 
at  noise,  those  fellows  must  be  in  an 
awful  state.  But  what  is  going  on 
to  the  right?  Ah  I  there  go  the  Cara- 
bineers and  Gukies.  What  a  charge  of 
horse!  how  the  dust  rises,  and  now 
the  two  clouds  mingle ;  the  enemy 
charging  down  to  meet  our  men,  and 
nothing  can  be  seen  for  dost  except 
a  strange  sparkling  in  the  air. 

Yes,  the  enemy's  horse  moved 
down  most  undauntedly,  and  met  the 
Gnides  in  full  career.  The  tulwar 
alone  is  used,  and  expert  must  be 
the  sabreurwho  comes  back  scath^ 
less.  The  charge  was  commenced  by 
Mahomed  Khan  Ressildar,  a  man 
who  has  gained  for  himself  the 
"  Order  of  Merit,"  and  who,  seeing 
a  warrior  ride  out  ahead  of  the  enemy, 
at  once  advanced  to  meet  him.  On 
they  dash— bright  flash  the  sabres — 
they  pass,  and  one  traitor  has  gone 
47 
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to  his  account  "  Shabaah— AurraA /" 
— shoat  the  GuideB  as  they  gallop 
forward,  led  by  Kennedy,  who  this 
day  proved  himself  the  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  sire.  The  Carabioeers  are 
now  at  work,  sweeplog  np,  a  wall  of 
horse  nnder  Wardlaw ;  on  they  go, 
with  a  momentam  sufficient  to  break 
all  before  them,  and  do  so,  for  the 
enemy  evidently  don^t  like  snch  cus- 
tomers in  such  a  line,  and  so  avoid 
them  as  much  .as  they  are  able,  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  Guides. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  horse- 
men of  the  enemy  fought  most  des- 
.perately.  To  give  an  instance:  one, 
an  old  man^came  furiously  at  Ken* 
nedy,  who,  having  just  received  a  cut 
over  the  back  of  the  bridle-hand  from 
the  falling  sword  of  one  of  the  enemy 
he  had  disposed  o(  was  unable  to 
guide  his  horse  with  that  readiness 
so  necessary  in  a  tournament  of  this 
nature ;  however^  he  managed  to  turn 
his  horse's  head  m  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and,  giving  the  old  fellow  a 
right-hander,  imhorsed  him.  Up 
jumped  the  Sowar  without  a  mementos 
hesitation,  and  followed,  running  after 
Kennedy,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage.  Kennedy  coolly  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  told  him  to  be  quick ;  but 
seeing  a  Carabineer  coming  up  from 
behind,  he  called  on  the  heavy  to  do 
the  needjful.  He,  I  believe,  knocked 
the  old  man  down  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword. 

This  was  a  most  gallant  charge, 
and  any  cavalier  who  rode  therein 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  I  went  over 
the  ground  that  evening,  and  found 
thirty  foemen  cloven  with  the  sword. 

Having  driven  back  or  cut  up  the 
enemy,  our  horse  did  not  pause  for 
an  instant,  but,  wheelipg  round, 
are  swooping  on  the  enemy's  artillery, 
and  in  ^most  the  time  it  takes  me 
to  write,  the  gunners  who  were  brave 
enough  to  stand  were  cut  down.  The 
cavalry  moved  on,  however,  without 
spiking  the  guns ;  and  before  the  Ist 
l^usiliers  had  advanced  to  them,  the 
enemy  returned  and  fired  two  rounds 
of  grape,  by  which  one  (^cer,  Lieut. 
Wallace,  and  three  men  of  that 
regiment,  were  wounded,  and  Private 
Griffin  killed*  The  guns  were  then 
retaken  by  the  Fusiliers,  without 
further  opposition,  except  in  being 
fired  on  as  above  stated. 


While  the  right  and  eeatR  k; 
thus  advanced,  the  left  had  Ekevi 
moved  forward.  In  the  first  'w^tss: 
the  Mooltanees,  commanded  bjlii 
had  attempted  to  get  round  tbes^ 
of  hills  upon  our  left,  butfiD&s^ 
would  occupy  too  much  tiaie,  a 
moreover,  would  leave  them  ia^, 
if  they  succeeded,  th^  retaned,  e: 
advanced  in  line  to  within  200  jm 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  theo  criis^: 
to  charge :  they  did  not  as  t  Uj 
however,  show  *that  detennioed  mc- 
lution  so  much  to  be  denred,  k^ 
withstanding  the  noble  ezaiB|ieE: 
by  their  brave  commander,  vbo,n 
those  immediately  under  his  tat 
mand,  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  ijt 
foe.  lieutenant  Humphry,  FieSd  I:- 
gineer,  who  this  day  acted  as  ai^ 
camp  to  Gerrard,  on  joinisg  ^ 
men  on  the  left,  and  findi^  h 
hesitation  at  coming  to  oofidli»s 
with  the  enemy  to  exist,  in  order  t 
encourage  them  rode  ahead,  a. 
single-handed,  was  quickly  in  oosaf 
with  the  rebel  horse ;  then  tbe  }hk 
tanees  charged,  and  a  sharp  ce^ 
ensued.  The  brave  Humpbrej  k 
however,  cut  down,  zeoeivii^  a  s^t 
wound  in  his  right  arm,  one  ^ 
one  on  the  left  side  of  the  bodj,  vil- 
a  third  entirely  diyided  his  ka^ 
helmet  and  thick  turban  which  oo^- 
it,  fortunately  without  iDJarii^  c 
head.  The  advance  of  the  Modtiaec 
saved  him  from  death,  and  be  k 
unce  recovered  from  his  isjorieB. 

One  of  the  Fusiliers  was  bere  ^ 
ecstasies  at  the  deeds  of  an  dka-n 
he  described  him,  ^  dreased  io  vt&' 
sir,  who  wears  his  boots  oatsatk  b 
trousers :  by  the  powers,  ar,  1  nf« 
see*d  anything  like  him ;  be  roderk^ 
at  those  fellows  who  have  b^  s^ 
kets  on  big  camels,  and,  byti&vf 
if  he  didn't  cut  down  four  of  ter 
I  believe  this  offioer  to  bave  b£ 
Lieutenant  Pearse.  lieoteoaot  ^' 
ney's  horse  ^as  hcae  hit  bja^ 
from  the  enemy ;  he  waa  actiflg  ^ 
brigade-major,  and  abo  sdjotifit  ^ 
his  corps,  the  Ist  FQtt]ie& 

AU  now  was  confusioo  aooof  v- 
mutineers,  who  retired  io  £a^7 
through  the  gardens  sod  b^ 
ground  to  the  left,  in  ibD  k^ 
upon  theur  camp.  Bmng  (^  P^ 
suit,  a  feat  was  perfarsMd  b?  » 
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horse  -  artillery,  which  eeemed  to 
OS  80  sarprisiDg  that  I  record  it, 
though  to  the  Don-military  it  may 
3ippear  less  deserring  of  notice  than 
hovr  men  and  horses  of  that  distin- 
fished  arm  dash  into  fire,  and  how 
Lbey  do  their  devoir.  We  in  India 
ook  upon  bravery  in  action  and  pre- 
cision of  fire  as  necessary  "  belong- 
ings" to  our  artillery ;  but  what  we 
30 w  eaw  was  to  ns  much. more  as- 
tODisbing.  On  turning  op  from  the 
eft,  the  artillery  got  into  a  ploughed 
3eld,  which  was  separated  from  the 
•oad  by  a  mud  wail  fully  three  feet 
ligh.  At  this  Dawe's  troop,  this 
Uy  commanded  by  Captain  Cook- 
KTortby,  rode  at  fall  gallop.  On  they 
;ome — over  go  the  leaders  nicely  both 
:ogether,  next  follow  the  centre  pair, 
ind  lastly  the  wheelers  take  the  leap ; 
:heD,  with  a  sort  of  a  kick  and  a 
3a mp,  over  goes  the  gun  on  to  the 
lard  road.  The  Fusiiliers  were  so 
lelighted  that  they  gave  a  williDg 
sheer,  while  the  Sikhs,  who  wi^ 
messed  the  feat,  said  nothing  for  some 
:ime,  but  looked  on  with  open  mouths 
md  eyes,  and  at  last  **  truly  that  is 
(?onderfai"  burst  from  their  lips 
jpontaneously. ^  "How  could  you 
3038ibly  manage  thi^t?*'  asked  a 
Pusilier,  addressing  one  of  the 
'Ubiques."  ''Why,  it's  the  speed 
is  does  it ;  bot,  Lor'  bless  you,  that  is 
lothing !" 

It  was  in  following  up  this  success 
:hat  our  brave  commandant  was 
(hot.  He  was,  as  he  had  been  during 
he  whole  action,  too  much  in  front, 
md  being,  with  the  exception  of 
Daptain  Osborn  (late  45th  Regiment, 
Native  Infantry),  his  orderly  officer, 
:he  only  one  dreesed  in  red,  these 
,wo  formed  most  striking  objects  for 
;be  enemy's  marksmen.  The  troops 
lad  advanced  up  to  a  nullah  with 
)artiatly-wooded  banks,  and  it  was 
lear  the  edge  of  this  that  .Colonel 
[^errard  was  seated  on  his  white 
\rab.  Lieutenant  Hogg  of  the  Com* 
nissariat  Department,  acting  as 
orderly  officer,  had  just  returned  to 
orerrard,  and  saw  a  man  coolly  fire  at 
Lhe  colonel  from  beneath  the  bank. 
Be  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
aerrard,  and  entreated  him  to  move 
3ack.  Gerrard  said,  ^Ohl  never 
nind— I'll  do  so  directly,  but  I  must 
)ee  what  is  going  on  now."    Again 


the  miscreant  fired,  and  with  more 
efi^ect,  for  the  brave  officer  was  shot 
right  through  the  body,  the  ball  at  the 
same  time  smashing  his  wrist.    He       > 
died  in  about  two  hours. 

The  troops  meanwhile  were  mov- 
ing on  to  the  left  across  the  nullah, 
to  a  tank  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  This  had  for- 
merly been  a  tative  fort,  square,  with 
bastions  at  the  corners,  the  curtains 
and  bastions  being  formed  of  earth 
dug  out  of  the  centre,  which  was 
now  full  of  water:  within  the  en- 
closure were  a  few  pucka  buildings. 
The  original  earthwork  had  crumbled 
down,  and  what  was  once  a  wall  is 
only  now  a  steep  bank.  Through 
one  of  the  faces  an  embrasure  had 
been  cut,  and  from  a  gun  there 
placed  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  our  ad- 
vancing column.  The  Fusiliers  at 
once  charged  and  took  the  place,  and, 
following  up  the  enemy,  entered  their 
camp,  where  there  was  another  gun, 
which  was  also  taken;  still  pur- 
suing, they  were  moving  to  the  left, 
when  about  this  time  CapCain  Caul* 
field  (late  3d  Regiment,  Native  In- 
fantry) was  informed  that  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  , 
force,  and  Lieutenant  M'Farlane 
therefore  commanded  the  Ist  Fusi 
Hers.  The  regiment  was  then  ordered 
to  the  right  to  protect  our  artillery, 
it  being  reported  that  a  large  force 
ytfA  advancing  upon  our  right  flank ; 
and  although  these  were  the  Jey- 
pore  and  Joudpore  troops  under  the 
Kajah  of  the  firB^named  district, 
said  to  be  friendly,  yet  their  actions 
had  proved  the  alliance  to  be  of  little 
value,  leading  them  to  take  rather  a 
neutral  tban  an  active  part  in  af- 
fairs, so  that  we  could  hardly  trust 
them  as  friends,  especially  as  it  was 
rumoured  the  Rajah  himself  had  no 
confidence  or  trust  in  his  own  ipen. 
On  leaving  the  camp  and  serai,  the 
enemy  came  down  on  Lind's  cavalry, 
who,  being  unsupported,  were  unable 
to  bring  off  or  spike  the  two  guns  ; 
and  the  Fusiliers  had  not  moved 
more  than  600  yards  when  the  enemy 
returned,  and  in  a  short  time  retook 
the  guns,  and  commenced  firing  on 
our  left  flank.  By  this  fire  one  man 
was  most  severely  wounded,  and 
Lieutenant  Ellis  was  struck  by  a 
grape-shot,  whidi  fortunately  turned 
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npoD  the  banclkerchief  in  bis  brevt. 
An  elephant  was  also  sbrnck  and 
kpocked  over  by  a  six-pODoder  shot: 
the  ball  did  not  seem  to  penetrate 
the  skin  of  the  brute,  wluch  was, 
however,  rendered  nseleae.  Lieaten- 
ant  Warner,  with  two  companies,  was 
then  ordered  to  retake  these  two 
f^Qos,  which  he  did  withoat  difficolty. 
The  Fusiliers  were  now  within  mns- 
ketrsbot  of  the  serai,  which  was 
a  strong  square  pucka  building, 
having  gates  on  two  sides  :  near  one 
of  these  the  enemy  bad  a  gun,  from 
which  the^  continued  to  fire,  though 
with  'bit  little  effect,  and  which  was 
akaoet  silenced  by  our  musketry. 
Her€  the  Fusiliers  were  halted  for 
sone  time,  our  guns  firing  on  the 
bnildiDg.  Lieutenant  Ward  (llth 
Native  Infantry),  serving  with  the 
Gmdes,  moving  on  the  right,  entered 
the  town  with  some  of  his  men,  and 
occupied  houses  near  the  serai.  As- 
cending one  of  these,  he  saw  that  the 
place  was  nearly  deserted,  and,  com- 
municating the  information,  our  men 
were  wdered  to  advance,  which  they 
did,  taking  the  place  without  ex- 
periencing any  real  opposition,  though 
one  of  the  Fusiliers  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  From  where  Lieu- 
tenant Ward  was,  he  could  see  three 
of  the  enemy :  as  be  looked,  he  saw 
one  of  the  Fusiliers  ascend  the  wall. 
Slowly  be  came  on,  but  determinedly. 
Suddenly  the  report  of  firearms  was 
heard,  followed  by  a  single  dischar^ 
As  the  smoke  cleared,  the  Fusilier 
w«d  seen  alone,  having  shot  one, 
bayoneted  another,  and  knocked 
down  the  third  of  the  enemy,  whom 
be  slew  with  his  own  sword.  The 
European  who  did  this  was  Mao- 
Goveran,  who,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
should  ever  *'  put  poison  in  bis  mouth 
to  steal  away  his  brains  f  but  we 
ho^  that  one  who  acted  so  well  on 
this  day  will  remember  that,  to  be  a 
^ood  soldier,  a  man  must  be  as  steady 
m  quarters  as  he  has  proved  himself 
brave  in  action. 

Thus  the  fight  of  Narnonl  con- 
cluded. We  were  entire  masters  of 
the  field,  had  taken  eight  guns,  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the  serai. 
Next  morning  I  met  one  of  the  Ist 
coming  up  from  the  town.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  is  there  anything  going  on  ?" 
"Oh,  yes;  there  is  breakfast  going 


on,  and  all  the  men  are  in  tlis  best ;/ 
spirits/'  .  On  the  daj  of  tbe  fi^nr 
Mr..  Ford,  the  commifsioDS.  ^ 
a  very  narrow  escape.  He  hd  » 
cended  a  part  of  the  ridge  to  £are 
tain  the  {KisitioD  of  the  eaemy.  ml 
had  dismounted  to  take  a  steady  ki^t 
at  them,  when  a  snaall  party  of  Uc* 
chained  down,  and  were  nearly  iqa 
him  before  be  had  iime  to  Dom 
He,  however,  managed  to  g^  itit 
bis  saddle,  and,  having  a  good  k<s. 
he  was  soon  out  of  danger.  SborJ; 
after,  moving  to  the  front,  be  reidkii 
a  mosque,  and  being  oteerved,  tk 
enemy  opened  fire  upon  that  bipd- 
ing,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  ik  ' 
other :  so  hot  was  the  fire,  that  it  va 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  Xex^'t 
until  our  advance  forced  theeueo^r 
retire,  when  Mr.  Ford  once  Bir? 
found  himself  at  liberty. 


**  Bat  whJitever  pleasure  may  be  foimA  \t^^ 
Tiew  of  dtstreasefl,  when  art  or  eonrifi-  x> 
BurmoDtited  theot,  few  will  be  pecsksai^^: : 
wish  tbftt  tbej  may  be  awakeDcd  hj  vm  r 
tetroT.^*—RatiJ>ler. 

We  baited  the  next  day,  paraVs  i 
cavalry  being  aent  oat  to  ascert&zo  il^ 
duvction  taken  by  the  enemy.    lbs 
was  found  to  \^  to  the  aoathesst, to- 
wards  the  Aiwa  Rajah's  district    kk 
the  19th  November  we   moved  ic  tbe 
direction  taken    by   the    rebels,  t^: 
saw  nothing  of  them.      The  wire? 
was  long    and    tediotts^    though  ^> 
country     was    not     qo  pleasing,   1  * 
ranges  of  rocky  bills    breakio<^  ts 
usual  level  of  the  plain.     Wiiim:  Uc 
last    thirty  years,    tioos     have  bed 
killed  iu  these  parts,    bat  the  r»3 
now  seems  extinct     On    the^  lorj 
marches  the  standard  sab^^ctof  cos- 
versati^m,  of  course,  was  IMhl,  iiii 
the  hardships  undergoae ;     hot  i(  a 
surprising     how     Httio    priratSoa  ^ 
thought  of  when  once  passed.    Not 
the    constant    watch — ^ihe    po'petait 
preparation  for    fight — the   pot^obsd 
state  of  the  air — the  deadly  ball—*! 
are   liffhtly   laughed    at;    eva  tbt 
Delhi  tever  was  looked  oa  as  a  jr^ke. 
and  the  constant  oaosea  cois»kzf^ 
rather  a  good  thing,  as   oansiD^  t 
saving   of   food.     One   plague  ns 
always  spoken  of  eerioosly — the  £ie> 
No  one  even  living  ia  a  poatfyawk's 
shop  at  home  can  ibrm  aa  esteUe 
of  this  plague— bad  to  al]»  hi*  la  tk 
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sick  and  wounded  terrible;  for  ser- 
vaDts  could  Dot  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  drive  them  away ; 
and   though   the  sick   had  veilSi  yet 
in  the  restless  sleep  of  sickness  these 
were  apt  to  be  thrown  aside — then 
woe    betide    the    sufferer.     I   have 
known     these    pests     deposit    their 
eggs   in  the  mouth,  nose,  and  other 
outlets   of    the    body,    where    sores 
quickly  formed,  filled  with  a  multi' 
tude   of  "  fellow-lodgers "  in  the  frail 
tenement  of  the  soul.    At  night  we 
bad  a  respite  from  these,  mosquitoes 
regularly  relieving  guard.    Then  the 
stink  of  that  camp!  surely    many  a 
tall  fellow  was  lata  low  by  stink  the 
most  "  foul  and  palpable.**    We  came 
to  the  coDclnsion  thtft  dead  Pandy  is 
decidedly     strong,    camel    stronger, 
but    monkey    worse  than    all !    The 
ne  plus  ultra  of  all  that  is  abominable 
is  monkey!    I  remember  Lieutenant 
Woodcock  and  myself    walking    in 
Delhi  shortly  after  it  was  taken ;  we 
passed  many  dead    niggers,  exceed- 
ingly high,  but  we  at  last   came  to  a 
monkey  —  there  was   nothing  for  it 
k     but  to  bolt     However,  we  resurtied 
our  course,  and  at  last. arrived  at  the 
place    where    Woodcock    was    hit, 
I     which  occurred  in  the  lane  up  which 
the  1st  were  cbedced,    "  Yes,  it  was 
here  I  fell,"  said  W.,  **  and,  strange  to 
say,    the  feeling   I  experienced  was 
one  of  rage  at  being  hit — killed,  as  I 
thought,  for  I  was  struck  full  in  the 
t     chest.     There  I  lay,  bleeding  much. 
Jast  then,  thatyoung  lad  Wavell  (late 
45th  Native  Infantry)  came  up,  and 
behaved  like  a  brave  fellow,  for  he 
lifted  me  up,  and  thongh  the  grape 
and  ballets  were  falling  round  us  so 
thickly  that  I  entreated  him  to  leave 
me    to    die  (believing  myself    mor- 
tally wounded),  yet  he  never  for  an 
instant  hesitated,  but  got   me  to  a 
place  of  safety." 

The  subject  turned  upon  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  ditferent  arms 
and  departments.  All  were  in  admi- 
ration of  the  Commissariat  arrange- 
ments :  the  credit  due  to  officers 
in  this  department  was  exceedingly 
great.  Not  only  were  supplies  of 
necei*saries  always  obtainable,  but 
they  were  abnndant  and  cheap.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  grain  was  cheaper 
in  the  Delhi  camp  than  at  Uinballa 
last  year ;  and  those  who  know  the 


native  character  will  duly  estimate 
the  effisct  of  this  simple  fact  upon 
the  minds  of  the  natives.  It  was 
a  perpetual  advertisement  of  our 
superiority,  a  standing  illustration  of 
our  being  thorough  bundoibust  kur- 
nay  wallahs  —  that  is,  *^good  man- 
agers," men  of  foresight,  and  far- 
seers.  This  must  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  natives  of  all 
classes  and  opinions. 

After  the  siege  was  over,  I  took  a 
quiet  walk  with  Caulfield  over  the 
then  deserted  batteries,  and,  'mount- 
ing the  Observatory^  looked  at  the 
whole  front  of  the  enemy's  late  posi- 
tion— a  sight  which  did  much  to  give 
us  a  correct  idea  of  the  ability  and 
energy  of  our  Artillery  and  Engineer 
officers — the  plan  of  the  attack  so 
good,  its  execution  so  perfect,  and 
this  too  with  such  slender  meana. 
In  all  the  enemy's  batteries  were  the 
remains  of  smashed  artillery,  show- 
ing how  accurate  had  been  our  fire 
even  at  such  great  (distances,  while 
most  of  the  guns  still  serviceable  had 
marks  of  having  been  hit  by  our 
shot.  Truly  the  mortality  among 
the  Pandies  and  their  artillery  must 
have  been  fearfal.  I  can  hardly  fancy 
how  they  continued  to  worK  their 
guns,  and  their  having  done  so  shows 
that  the  natives  are  not  so  wanting  in 
courage  as  some  would  wish  to  make 
out.  Many  officers  informed  me  that 
they  had  seen  single  men  amongst 
these  mutineers  stand  out  alone,  and 
move  on  to  meet  the  European  soldier. 
One  instance  I  will  mention :  After  we 
had  got  into  the  city,  and  had  just 
clear^  out  the  church,  Lieutenant 
Woodcock,  who  was  near  the  build- 
ing, saw  a  Sepoy  and  Fusilier  advance 
to  meet  each  other.  Both  had  mus* 
kets  loaded,  and  when  still  about 
thirty  yards  distant,  they  both  fired, 
but  without  effect.  The  mutineer 
then  advanced  with  clubbed  musket 
upon  his  antagonist,  who  quietly 
stood  with  his  piece  at  the  charge. 
The  Pandy  made  a  sweep  with  the 
butt  of  his  gun  at  the  Fnsilier*s  head, 
which  he  avoided,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  Pandy  was  run  through. 
However,  as  not  one  of  the  Ist  Fusi- 
liers was  wounded  by  a  Pandy's 
bayonet  during  the  whole  of  the 
Delhi  campaign,  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  coming  to  the  conclusior 
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that  the  Sepoy  is  no  admirer  of  cloee 
'  ting.    Thus  we  chatted  and  gave 


vent  to  oar  thoughts  as  we  moved 
along  the  road,  when  saddenly  we 
were  greatly  disgusted  at  seeing 
^mes  arise  from  a  peaoefnl  roadside 
yilWe,  cansed,  we  felt  sure,  by  some 
of  the  plnnderinff  followers  of  our 
camp.  Captain  Oaulfield  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  at  once  ordered  a  party 
to  secure  the  delinquents.  Hardly 
had  they  started  when  a  fearful  ex- 
plosion showed  that  the  poor  peace- 
ful cultivators  kept  their  powder  dry, 
and  that  they  had,  for  quiet  people,  a 
most  liberal  supply  of  the  article,  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  for  sporting   pur- 


We  continued  our  march  on  to  Mun- 
dun,  and  from  thence  to  Bewarree  on 
tlie  20th,  where  we  struck  into  the 
road  by  which  we  had  marched  out 
from  Delhi.  After  two  days'  halt 
we  reached  Pultowlee;  and  while 
here  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seaton,  C.6., 
Joiued  us,  he  having  been  sppointed 
to  succeed  Colonel  Gerrard  in  the 
command  of  the  Ist  Fusiliers,  aud 
also  of  the  column.  We  were  quite 
glad  to  see  how  a  visit  to  the  hills 
had  restored  the  gallant  colouel  to 
health,  and  how  entirely  he  seemed 
to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  wouuds.  From  this  we  proceeded 
by  easy  marches  to  Delhi,  which  we 
reached  on  the  29th  November. 


*'  Prepare  your  generals, 
The  enemy  comen  on  in  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  must  bo  done  Immediately.** 
—JtUiu9  Ooesat*, 

We  were  only  in  Delhi  a  few  hours 
when  we  knew  that  work  still  re- 
mained to  be  done,  and  this  time 
we  did  not  much  relish  that  marked 
out  for  us ;  for  of  all  the  duty  it  is 
the  lot  of  a  soldier  to  perform,  that 
of  escort  to  a  large  convoy  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  distasteful,  there 
being  but  little  credit  to  be  obtained, 
while,  if  any  accident  should  occur, 
blame  is  sure  to  fall  heavily.  Now 
the  train  we  had  to  protect  was  com- 
posed of  a  'Mot  of  sundries"  for 
the  U8e  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs army,  extending 
from  a  cook- boy  upwards  to  an  ele- 
phant, and  no  end  of  carts  laden  with 
ujnts,  baggace,  and  ammunition,  &c. 
^     The  whole  convoy,  it  was  esti- 


mated, would  occupy 
of  road.  Ah  1  what  a  d^gbti^  ^. 
spect  of  rearguards,  what  t^mi 
remarks  sure  to  be  madetoQ&B 
on  duty,  because  Gopy,  gkiic 
(carter),  by  jammiog  ma  an  it: 
that  of  Gopaol,  has  kept  thspr^ 
cession  four  hours  beyond  time,  i 
together  we  were  somewhat  d  'i 
artilleryman's  opinion,  who  iks'rb 
ly  expressed  himself  regvdiit;  '^ 
corps :  "  Hang  me,  I  wouldn't  Ik  c 
that  1st  Fusiliers  for  aoythiog.'>: 
always  have  the  hard  work;  c 
the  only  consolation  to  them  k  t: 
they  somehow  manage  to  do  t' 
Well,  whatever  the  work  was  it::* 
instance,  we  felt  sure,  having  S^4'.; 
that  it  would  be* done, and  weU  d» 
The  plan  he  adopted  was  so  in& 
that  I  will  ventHre  to  give  ititi 
*' receipt,**  to  be  followed  bj  ar 
commandant  who  may  be  simur' 
situated.  We  may  state  the  qus:x: 
thus : — Given,  a  small  force  to  pr- 
tect  a  large  convoy.  That  is  u 
question.  This  sum  is  worked  «: 
by  rule  of  sword  as  follows  :  Wbc 
ever  an  enemy  is  near  the  Uk: 
your  road,  drop  your  oonvoj.  ^ 
on,  and  cut  him  up,  taking  his  gcs 
as  a  matter  of  course.  On  oar  nnri 
down,  this  rule  was  thrice  apfkU 
and  the  whole  of  this  treiiiead» 
convoy  protected,  without  a  siri 
article  being  captured  by  theenesijA" 
plundered  hj  friendly  viUagers. 

We  marched  from  Delhi  at  i^ 
A.)f.  on  the  9th  December,  morjc 
through  the  city,  a^od  OTer  tk 
bridge  of  boats,  and  along  ^ 
trunk-road,  which  we  found  to  be 
in  capital  repair ;  in  fact,  from  ^ 
having  been  cut  up  by  traffic  daris: 
the  late  rains,  it  was  hard  r^ 
smooth  as  one  of  the  best  maceii^ 
iaed  roads  in  England.  Stm^^  '^ 
say,  after  marching  for  a  faw  mS^ 
the  hardness  of  the  surface  sua^ 
to  distress  the  men  more  tluo  tK 
sand  in  which  they  had  bees  Ut^ 
walking. 

We  marched  next  morning  to  S^ 
cundrabad — a  tolerablv  lai^ge  ot^^ 
town,  which  we  found  nad  been  p^^:* 
dered  and  burnt  by  the  nativa:^^ 
it  must  not  be  at  all  fancied  ^ 
during  the  late  emeute,  the  jfff^^ 
Hindustan  have  united  vitkjK 
simple  view  of  driving  the  &P^ 
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rom  their  cotintry.  Many  had  a 
nach  more  pleasant  object  in  view ; 
usd  it  was  that  of  helping  themselves 
o  property,  to  whomsoevei^  it  might 
)elong,  always  provided  that  each 
night  be  obtained  without  incnrring 
leraonal  risk.  Where  they  conld 
;et  a  good  fat  Baneah,*  he  was  plun- 
lered  without  the  slightest  hesita* 
ion ;  and  in  fact,  at  this  very  town, 
he  following  new  mode  of  extracting 
npees  was  practised  by  mutineers 
knd  parties  of  armed  peasants  upon 
he  wealthy,  as  I  was  informed  by 
>eople  of  the  place.  The  persons 
inspected  of  being  guilty  of  naving 
nonev,  had  one  or  two  hooks  in- 
erted  under  the  shoulder-blades,  or 
>ther    tender    part     He  was  then 


)itched  into  a  well,  and  allowed  to 
half   a 
ap  by  a  re 
he  hooks.     Did  he  still  prove  re- 


ink  for  about  half   a  minute,  and 
hen  drawn  up  by  a  rope  attached  to 


ractory,  the  operation  was  repeated ; 
>ut  I  am  told  that  it  is  never  neces- 
ary  to  continue  this  ver^  long,  the 
nost  obstinate  Bnneah  yielding  ra- 
)idly  to  the  treatment  In  sober 
;rutb,  these  men  have  practised 
greater  horrors  upon  each  otner  than 
bey  have  upon  us;  but  whilst 
>ur  sufferings  are  patent,  to  the 
vorldj  few  will  ever  Know  what  the 
)eopie  of  this  country  have  suffered 
luring  the  last  year.  We  marched 
he  next  morning  to  Eoorjah,  and, 
>y  the  regular  route  to  AUyghur, 
)eing  joined  by  a  small  party  of  the 
)th  Lancers,  under  Captain  Head  of 
bat  corps.  On  reaching  Ailyghur, 
76  found  the  fort  to  have  been  put 
n  thorough  repair,  so  far  as  the  de- 
enoes  went,  and  that  it  was  held  by 
k  party  of  the  8d  Bengal  Europeans 
ind  some  Sikhs,  under  command  of 
!klajor  Eld,  late  9th  Native  Infan- 
cy. Here  we  halted  a  day ;  and 
learing  that  there  was  a  large  force 
)f  the  enemy  within  a  short  distance, 
nade  every  preparation  for  action, 
eaving  the  convoy,  with  all  sick, 
ind  heavy  baggage,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guns  of  the  fort  if  not 
in  it  and  marched  on  the  13th  to 
Jellallee.  On  the  14th  we  moved  to 
^ungehree,  which  we  reached  at 
ibout  8  A.X.,  passing  Farquhar's 
force  of  Belochees  and  European  ar- . 


tQlery,  encamped  a  little  off  to  the 
right  of  the  road :  these  had  arrived 
the  day  previous.  Grossing  the  Kali 
Nuddee,  our  tents  were  pitched  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Farquhar, 
in  some  rhuhar  fields ;  and  the  day 
being  fine — ^*<  another  fine  sunshiny 
day!*' — with  rather  a  strong  breeze 
blowing,  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
distance;  for,  from  the  soil  being  a 
lig:ht  sand,  the  slightest  wind  is  suf- 
ficient in  dry  weather  to  raise  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  completely  obscures 
the  view.  Moreover,  the  rhuhar  was 
then  about  three  feet  high.  Most  of 
the  officers  had  breakfasted,  and  the 
men  were  about  to  sit  down  to  their 
morning  meal,  when  the  well-known 
alarm  sounding  from  our  bugles 
called  all  to  their  posts.  Not  one 
of  us  had  the  smallest  idea  that  we 
were  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
whom  we  hoped  to  have  met  on  the 
morrow.  However,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  familiar  notes;  and, 
as  I  said,  officers  and  men  were  out 
in  an  instant  We  were  formed  up, 
the  1st  Fusiliers  and  a  hundred  men 
of  the  3d  Bengal  Europeans,  who  ao* 
oompanied  us  from  AUyghur,  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Sikhs  and  cavalry 
on  our  flanks,  the  Carabineers  and 
Lancers  on  our  right,  and  Hodson's 
Horse  on  the  left,  with  the  light 
guns  in  front,  the  heavies  being 
brought  up  from  the  rear  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  this  order  we  ad- 
vanced on  to  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  Khassgunge,  and  were  not 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy,  for  our  guns  were 
quickly  engaged  with  those  of  the 
mutineers.  These  replied  but  feebly 
to  our  fire ;  and  it  soon  became  ob- 
vious that  the  movement  which  they 
seemed  to  be  making  to  our  right, 
instead  of  being,  as  was  expected, 
one  of  attack,  was  really  a  retreat ; 
and  it  became  neoessary  to  move 
the  cavalry  on  rapidly,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  off  their 
guns.  Captain  Wardlaw,  who  this 
day  commanded  the  Carabineers, 
had  received  directions  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  time  when  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  charge. 
Thinking  the  time  had  arrived,  he 
advanced  boldly  upon    the    enemy's 


*  A  oom-chandler,  or  petty  trader  in  grain. 
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battery.    On  went  the  cavalry,  but  perty,  and  in  good  order.   Tbtii 

were   received  by  Bhowera  of  grape  tant  officer,  Light,   of  tbe  AriV: 

from  the  gang,  and  by  mosketry  from  charged  this  day  with  the  Gata))b«^ 

the  infantry,  who  were  posted  behind  and  said  that  he  neTer  mw  meaos 

low  sand  hillocks.    Nothing  bat  death  better  to,  or  work   tbeir  gms  t): 

stopped  the  charge  of  our  horse,  who,  more  determioation,  than  the  nhb. 

dashing  on,  captured  the  gons,  and  Major  Farqnhar  deserved  greiiecr: 

aabred  the  ganners  and  infantry.    The  for  the  rapidity  with  which  be  bmi: 

whole  affair  took  less  time  in  execn-  np  his  men  into    action.     Esd  it 

tion  than  I  do  in  writing.     Yet,  in  enemy  really  made  a  stand,  the  B*- 

^  that  short  space,  three  oat  of  five  lochees  and  artillery  nnder  he  ca 

officers  of  tbe  brave  Carabineers  and  mand  would    have   arrived  qaht  h 

four    men  were  killed,    and   eleven  time  to  have  shared  in  the  fight 

men  wounded;  while  Oaptain  Head,  

who  commanded  the  small  party  of        **PMid7,7oiirecMtisTerTtefl, 
Lancers    chaiging   with    the    Oarar  p„TxHn?i^^il;J;flL*i,w 

i.^^..^..    _  1  1.     3  1  »^t  then,  you  know;  your  otni  ii  3 

mneers,  was  also  most   dangerously  The  bottom  of  7oitfbi«e(*«.*'-jM 

wounded,  two  men  of  the  latter  corps 

being  killed  and  four  wounded.*  Next    morning     we    marched  ' 

Hodson  on  tin   right  was,  mean-  Khassgunge,  where   the   townspecf^ 

while,  off  after  the  flying  foe,  who  seeemed  to  rejoice  at  our  arriTil.ai 

were  pursued  and  out  up  for  miles  told  us  that  the  enemy  had  retra^ 

by  his  Irregulars,  whose  xed  caps  and  with  great  precipitance  throogfa:k 

redder  swords  will    long  be  remem-  place.    On  the  16th   we '  moved  r 

bered  "by  the  enemy.    I  saw  Hodson's  Surhawur,  where  some  of  tbe  eoesj! 

Bword,  on  his  return,  with  three  most  cavalry   were   foond,    and   cot  c 

ominous  notches  in  it,  and  blood  to  Many   of  the   disaffected  abo  bs 

the  hilt     Even  in  the  pursuit  tbe  paid  the    penalty   of    their  criiifi 

vebels  were  dangerous,  for  the  casual-  While  halted,  we  heard  the  monac 

ties  amounted  to  twenty-three  among  gun  of  the  enemy,  followed  by  b 

Hodson's  Horse.  or  six  other  discharges.    These  liSi? 

Our    infantry  never  fired  a  shot,  seemingly  came  from  the  nortlKss. 

and  could  hardly  have  seen  an  enemy,  but  it  was  difficcAt    to  be    cfrtc 

tiieir  retreat  being  so  sudden,  and  to  from  what    j^iot     the    sound  p» 

us    unexpected.     In    fitct,  we    were  ceeded.     On  the   17th  we  marew 

afterwards    informed,    and    there  is  towards  Puttialee,  and    when  vitk: 

eveiy  reason  to  beHeve    the    infor-  about  two    miles,    jast    at    saorff 

mation    true,  that  having   heard  of  whilst    passing    through   a  Tnhf 

Farquhar's   small   force,  the   ei^^y  we  were   informed    that   the  r^' 

had  advanced  in  expectation  of  cut-  were  still  in  their   camp,  and  «r 

ting  it  up,  and   were    quite    taken  determined   to  fight^    bat  that  (aei 

by  surprise  at  finding  themselves  in  had  only  four  sniaU  gons.    Just  oc^ 

presence  of  a  column  of  whose  arrival  side    tlus  village    we    halted.    Op 

they  had  not  the  smallest  idea.    Thus,  men  had  their  "  momiDg,"  aod  ds 

having   gained  an  easy  victory,  we  troops  were  then  disposed  so  is  t: 

returned  to  camp  at  about  half-past  be    ready  for    the    work— Hodsos'? 

2  p.H. ;  and  though  we  could    not  Horse,  the  Artillery  and  Oarabisesi. 

but  feel  sad  at  the  serious  loss  among  on  the  right ;  the  let  Fnsiliera,  vi^ 

our  gallant  cavalry,  more  particularly  one  hundred  of  the  3d  Eoropeus.  ir 

a1{  losing  such  a  soldier  as  Waidlaw,  the  centre;  and  on  the  left,  StciM 

yet  at  least  we  had  the  satisfaction  Sikhs  and  some  of  Wyld^  Riik>' 

of  knowing  they  died  in  a  glorious  agahi,  on  the  left  of  all,  some  aitt^ 

cause,  and  that  they  had  be^  well  lery,  and  the  heavy  guns  in  resr. 
avenged.     The  cavaby  captured  all       Moving    on    in    this    order,  tk 

the  enemy's  guns— one  nine-pounder  artillery  being  poshed  to  the  fitst 

and  two  sixes-- all  Government  pro-  we  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  ki^ 

*  Sandford,  attached  to  the  Carabineers,  was  one  of  the  two  oflBcers  who  ewpef 
80  that  really  only  one  of&cer  of  that  regiment,  lieutenant  Russell,  came  oolo^^ 
charge. 
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log  down  to  Pattialee.  The  ground 
in  front  is  open,  but  the  view  some- 
irhat  confined  by  the  crops  of  rhahtur ; 
ind  the  morning  being  hazy,  it  was 
iifScnlt  to  see  distant  objects  dis- 
tinctly. The  town  is  tolerably  ex- 
Sensive,  the  houses  being  detached 
ind  surrounded  by  eardens,' particu- 
larly to  the  right,  &  fences  enclos- 
ing them  being  formed  by  steep  mud 
t>anks,  mostly  fringed  with  grass 
K)me  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The 
whole  place  is  well  wooded. 

The  enemy  were  drawn  up  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  town,  and  the 
^dens  on  our  right  were  partially 
>ccupi€^  by  their  troops.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  a  shallow  ditch  had 
t>een  dug,  seemingly  intended  to  pro- 
tect infantry.  Some  time  before  our 
centre  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
the  rebels  opened  on  our  advanced 
parties  of  cavalry  from  eight  guns, 
ftnd  very  shortly  afterwards  our  ar- 
tillery began  to  reply,  our  infantry 
being  halted  until  some  impjression 
was  made  by  our  fire.  This  artillery 
combat  might  have  continued,  per- 
haps, thirty  minutes,  when  the  word 
to  advance  was  given.  On  we  move, 
Emd,  to  our  surprise,  without  receiv- 
ing a  shot  from  the  enemy,  whose 
^uns,  we  found,  on  reaching  their  posi- 
tion, bad  been  captured  by  Colonel 
3eatou,  who  ^  led  the  staff  and  horse- 
irtillery,  with  some  few  of  Hodson's 
Eorse.  In  fact,  seeing  the  enemy 
wavering,  this  bold  charge,  led  by 
Beaton,  decided  matters  so  far  as 
the  guns  were  concerned.  All  was 
aot  over,  however,  for  Hodson,  wisely 
avoiding  the  gardens  and  town,  kept 
ipon  the  right  flank  of  the  now  re- ' 
treating  enemy,  and,  still  moving  on, 
97ben  the  open  country  was  gained 
plunged  into  the  flying  crowd,  and 
ihen  came  the  scene  of  retribution. 
The  "  hoar  and  the  men"  were  there, 
ind  bloody  were  the  horsemen's 
(words  when  they  returned  from  a 
(even  miles'  pursuit  The  Gara- 
3ineers,  Lancers,  Artillery,  and  Ir- 
-egulars,  all  were  satisfied  with  thb 
norning's  work.  It  was  estimated 
hat  six  hundred  of  the  foe  were  slain. 
[n  the  meanwhile  the  infantry  swept 
lirough  the  town  and  gardens,  stari- 
ng Pandies  from  under  straw,  out  of 
litchea,  and  even  finding  a  few  in 
rees.    Thus  we  went  on  until  the 


place  was  thoroughly  cleared.  On 
reaching  the  open  country,  the  ground 
was  marked  out  and  the  camp  formed. 
It  was  then  found  that  we  had  cap- 
tured thirteen  guns,  much  ammoui- 
tion,  and  lost  but  one  man  of  Hod- 
son's  Irregulars.  Not  a  European 
was  killed,  and  only  three  were 
wounded. 

When  the  bugle  sounded  our  ad- 
vance upon  the  town,  our  surgeon, 
who  bad  formed  our  hospital  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  column,  rode  up,  and  ask^  one 
of  the  men  if  any  one  had  been  in- 
jured. **  O  yes,^'  said  one  of  the 
Fusiliers,  "only  Jamieson  has  been 
hit  through  the  p(^ch,"  <'  Poor  fel- 
low," observed  the  doctor,  "  what 
struck  him?"  "A  round  shot,"  was 
the  answer.  '*  A  round  shot  through 
the  paunch!"  exclaimed  the  surgeon, 
not  catching  the  word ;  **  why,  the 
man  must  be  killed  outright;  where 
is  he?"  "There,  to  be  sure,"  was 
the  reply.  The  doctor,  most  anxious 
to  see  this  interesting  case,  hurried 
to  Jamieson,  No.  4  Company,  and 
then  found  that  it  was  only  the 
cartonch- pouch  which  had  been  torn 
from  his  back  by  a  twelve-pounder 
shot,  without  iiuuring  him  in  the  least 

Next  dav  1%  baSted.  The  attack 
on  this  place  was  singularly  well- 
timed,  as,  from  letters  found,  I  was  > 
informed  that  orders  had  arrived  the 
evening  before,  directing  the  rebel 
force  to  fall  back  upon  Fattehghur; 
and  I  learnt  from  villagers  that 
several  elephants  with  baggage  had 
passed  alouf  the  road  the  night 
before  the  battle,  en  route  to  that 
place.  Had  we  been  a  day  later,  our 
birds  would  have  been  off.  This  ac- 
counted for  our  finding  so  very  little 
baggage  and  no  treasure. 

Ail  the  country  people  were  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  their  Qe^y  friends, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  us  again.  Going 
oat  as  I  did  some  distance  from  camp, 
I  was  invariably  treated  with  civility, 
milk  being  brought  out  for  the  sahib, 
and  the  best  shooting  in  the  place 
shown,  quite  in  the  good  old  style. 
Of  course,  my  acquaintances  expected 
to  be  remunerated;  it  was  not  "all 
love,"  neither  was  it  from  fear,  some 
calling  at  my  tent  the  next  day,  and 
wishing  to  show  me  fresh  ground. 

On  the  19th  we  moved  back  to  the 
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camp  fofmerly  occapied  by  the  ene- 
my (the  diataoce  might  be  two  short 
miles) ;  but  it  became  neceesary,  as 
news  was  brought  in  that  a  coDsider- 
able  number  of  rebels  were  going  to 
attack  us.  What  they  could  intend 
surpasses  coDJecturOi  unless  they  be- 
lieved that  we  bad  met  with  a  re- 
verse. However,  no  sooner  did  they 
find  a  small  body  of  our  Irregulars 
were  observing  them,  than  they  made 
a  bolt  of  it,  not  even  stopping  to  eat 
their  already  cooked  dinners,  or  hav- 
ing the  civility  to  ask  us  to  partake, 
though  we  were  most  anxious  to 
*•  cut  in."  Our  friends  never  paused 
nntil  they  were  across  the  Kali  Nud- 
dee,  and  over  this  stream  we  were  not 
to  cross.  • 

*  He  who  fightB  and  rans  away. 
May  Uve  to  fight  another  day/'— 27iMftdra«. 

On  the  21st  December  we  marched 
to  Snrhawur,  on  our  return,  moving 
gradually  down  to  Mynpoorie,  where 
we  heard  that  a  force  bad  been  got 
together  by  Tej  Singh  (Anglici,  The 
Sharp  Lion),  the  rajah  of  that  place. 
Though  there  were  Sepoys  with  his 
army,  if  army  it  is  to  be  called,  the 
greater  number  wwe  seemingly  com- 
posed of  the  idle  and  idly  disposed, 
of  whom  aoy  number  may  be  col- 
lected in  India  upon  the  shortest 
notica  Knowiog  this,  we  hardly 
expected  them  to  await  our  attack ; 
and  we  were  therefore  agreeably  sur- 
prised when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  we  were  informed  uat  this 
force  still  held  together,  and  was  de- 
termiued  to  fisht.  Moreover,  the 
Rajah,  Tej  Siogh,  though  very  drunk, 
was  too  much  interested  with  his 
young  ladies  to  think  of  moving,  and 
he  h^  told  his  chief  adviser  to  go  and 
be ,  when  that  respectable  indi- 
vidual ventured  to  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  his  running  away.  The 
information  obtained  by  Colonel 
Seaton,  through  Mr.  Cox,  C.S.,  who 
attended  the  force  as  commission- 
er, was  so  good,  that  he  had  his 
plan  of  action  arranged  long  before  we 
saw  the  enemy.  They,  expecting  us 
to  march  down  the  high-road,  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  on  either  side  of 
it,  with  their  guns  pointing  down  the 
line  upon  which  they  calculated  that, 
we  should  advance.  Instead  of  obli- 
ging them,  however,  in  this  respect^ 
we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  road 


about  four  miles  fi*oin  Mjnpootk,  ei 
march  by  a  coantiy  path7«T  m- 
ning  parallel  to  the  high-roiul  93 
perhaps  a  mile  distant  from  it  Wi 
advanced  in  colamD,  bat  so  ae  b  bt 
able,  on  the  instaat,  to  face  the  oaszi 
by  a  simple  deployment.  .  Having  &b 
moved  on  for  about  a  mile  and  a  kT 
the  enemy's  gana  b^gan  to  fire  cpo: 
advanced  parties  of  our  cavalry,*:: 
now  the  artillery  was  poshed  c<i  l 
advance  to  cut  the  enemy  oST  rcr 
the  town,  and  also  to  take  thes  ii 
flank,  should  they  venture  to  st^i 
In  the  same  direction  moved  the  C*^ 
rabineers  and  a  few  I^anoos,  H  bi- 
son's Horse  keeping  to  the  ikt,^ 
rather  facing  the  enemy.  The  l*i 
from  their  guns  continaed  whilst  ^ 
manoeuvre  was  being  executed,  oc 
infantry  keeping  steadily  opon  tk 
move.  At  last  oar  guns  opened ;  tm 
rounds  are  fired ;  there  is  an  expb- 
sion  from  where  the  enemy  are,  amcq 
the  trees  yonder;  and. the  crj  now'i. 
**  They  are  off— they  are  off  r  Amy 
go  the  cavalry  in  parsoit,  helter-ay* 
ter.  We,  in  the  meanwhile,  advaoei 
upon  the  town,  which  u  entered  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  shot^  Fin^j 
we  reached  the  palace  itself^  what, 
— ahem  I! — we  discovered  a  fouadrT, 
with  moulds  for  gans,  aU  perfect,  o» 
old  sixpounder,  and  a  doable-barrd 
gun,  not  a  bad  sort  of  <a  weapon  far 
ducks,  had  it  been  only  safe, "  wbidi 
'it  was  not'^  Thus  terminated  tfae 
battle  of  Mynpoorie,  in  which  we  ^ 
not  lose  a  single  man  killed,  aod  m 
which  two  only  of  Hodson^s  Hore 
were  wounded.  Counting  the  dool^ 
barrel  as  two,  nine  pieces  of  artilk!; 
were  taken — one  a  beantifnl  8-iDdi 
howitzer,  seemingly  latdy  reoeiFed 
from  Futtehghur.  This  gon  was  neTff 
fired,  as,  from  the  groond  being  rerj 
sandy,  they  were  anable  to  get  it 
round  to  bear  upon  na  from  the  dims 
tion  in  which  it  was  first  placed, 
when  we  did  not  advance,  as  tb^ 
anticipated,  hj  the  high-road;  wc 
found  it  standmg,  loaded  with  a  to^ 
rific  charge  of  grape. 

The  enemy  probably  lost  two  hia>- 
dred,  but  they^  scattered  so  eatsr^ 
upon  the  "  sauve  qui  peat'*  princ^ 
and  so  many  women  were  mixed  cp 
with  them,  that  it  was  found  iapoB- 
sible  to  square  accounts  with  tleoeD 
in  the  manner  most  wished. 

After  remaining  in  the  palanatal 
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an    hour,   the   main   hody   c^aDter- 
marcbed  to  the  old  cantonment,  near 
Which  place  we  encamped.    At  Myn- 
poorie  we  halted  four  days,  changing 
ground   once.    We  foand  the  chnrch 
at  this  station  not  so  mach  injured  as 
might    Lave  been  expected,  though 
the  woodwork,  t>ews,  &c.,  ha^  been 
removed  as  far  as  practicable.    This 
tends   to  confirm  a  story  we  heard 
regarding  the  rebels.    It  was,  that, 
having  brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon 
the  building,  and  being  unable  to  hit 
it,   the  gunners  put  down  their  bad 
shooting  to  some  evil  spirit  who  had 
taken   up  his  abode  within,  and  who 
turned  Ibide  their  shot     In  conse- 
quence, the  firing  was  discontinued, 
lest   some  evil  should  befall  the  im- 
pious   beings  who  ventured    to  fire 
at  a   **  bhoot ''   (wicked  spirit).    On 
the  3Ist  we  marched  to  Bewur,  our 
movement  in  this  direction  being  ex- 
pedited by  intelligence  brought  in  by 
some  of  Hodson's  men,  to  the  effect 
that  a  party  who  had  gone  out  with 
Hodson  bad  been  cut  up.    The  affair 
happened  thus:  We  were  aware,  of 
coarse,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was    moving  up  country,  and  were 
very  anxious    to    open    communica- 
tion   with   him.      When,    therefore, 
reports  came  in,  all  agreeing  that  his 
Excellency's    camp  was   only  thirty 
miles  distant,  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable  to  permit  Captain   Hodson, 
eager,  as  usual,  to  be  foremost,  to  go 
forward  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry. 
About  a  hundred  of  the  Sikhs  went 
with  Hodson  to  Bewur.     Here  he 
left   part   of    them,  and   only  took 
on  some    twenty  mea      Lieutenant 
M'Dowell,  his   second    in   command, 
accompanied  him.    On  reaching  Chi- 
bramow  he  found  that  the  chief,  in- 
stead of  being  there,  was  still  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.     It 
was  impossible  to  move  the  men  on — 
their  horses  were  too  tired ;  he  there- 
fore left  them,  and  proceeded  onward 
with  M'Dowell.    Late  at  night,  news 
was  brought  into  our  camp  that  the 
Sowars  thus  left  by  Hodson  had  been 
surprised  and  cut  up,  and  the  village 
of  Cbibramow  ^as  of  course  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Knowing  that 
Hodson  would  return  at  once,  and 
was  sore  to  pass  through  this  village, 
we  were  all  most  anxious  upon  his 
accoant,    not    for    friendship's  sake 
alone— though  he  is,  I  am  proud  to 


sity,  a  Fusilier— bat  also  for  the  loss 
the  service  would  sustain  in  one  so 
thoroughly  proved,  and  who  had  done 
such  good  service  to  the  State;  we 
thought  of  him  and  M'Dowell  quiets 
ly  caught,  all  unsuspecting  and  un- 
prepar^I  Yet  what  could  be  done? 
The  force  was  ordered  to  march  two 
hours  earlier,  and  instead  of  halt- 
ing at  Soltangunge,  as  was  first  pro- 
p<Med,  we  raov^  on  to  Bewur.  On  the 
road,  a  little  before  daylight,  a  note 
was  received  from  Hodson,  informing 
Colonel  Seaton  that  he  was  safe ;  and 
I  am  sure  not  one  among  us  but  felt 
mnch  better  when  the  good  news 
was  communicated  by  the  colonel 
The  manner  of  his  avoiding  the  dan- 
ger was  this :  After  leaving  his  men 
at  Chibramow,  he  went  on  with 
McDowell  to  the  chiefs  camp,  had 
his  interview,  and  was  returning, 
when,  about  five  miles  from  Chibra- 
mow, a  man  called  to  him  from  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  told  him  that, 
when  he  passed  the  iillage  in  the 
morning,  two  thousand  of  tne  enemy 
were  about  to  ent^  the  place  from 
the  opposite  f^ide.  These,  supposing 
Hodson's  small  party  of  horse  to  be 
merely  an  advance-guard  of  our  force, 
had  at  once  retired,  and  concealed 
themselves  in  some  gardens  off  the 
road.  Afterwards  learning,  through 
Bpies  they  sent,  how  matters  really 
stood,  they  had  come  down .  on  the 

{'  )]ace,  cut  up  all  they  met,  both  vil- 
agers  and  Sowars,  and  rushed  on  to 
the  ford,  so  as  to  secure  the  road  to 
Futtehghur.  These  men  were  evi- 
dently a  party  of  rebels  retiring  be- 
fore Walpole's  force.  Hodson,  hear- 
ing this,  was  upon  his  guard,  and 
avoided  the  place,  distinctly  hearing 
the  hum  of  the  enemy^s  camp  as  he 
walked  his  horse  upon  the  soft  sand 
by  the  roadside.  Thus  he  came  in 
safe,  but  slightly  tired  by  a  ride  of 
some  hundred  miles.  This  was  the 
second  time  that  Hodson  opened  a 
oommunioation  between  two  armies. 
The  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
between  the  Meerut  and  Umballa 
forces,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  mutiny — an  enterprise  more 
full  of  danger  than  this  last,  which 
proved  so  perilous.  The  man  who 
gave  the  timely  information  to  Hod- 
son was  a  Brahmin,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  kindneas  that  morning. 
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♦•  Now  are  our  browa  bound  with  vlctorioM  eVCT,  DO  stand   made  at  Fatt^ 

"Our  stern  alarmnfl  changed  to  merry  mectlnjM."  the  enemj  having  retired  um':^ 

—King  Richard  lU.  river,  waDtlDg   the  pluck  to  fsrc ;.. 

At  Bewur  we  halted,  waiting  some  Chiers  force   after   thar  de^  e 

days   for    the    convoy,    escorted    by  Bhodah^nge. 
Wales's  Horse.    The  followers  of  this       On  the  6th  we  marched  iLifl:& 

enormous     convoy,     notwithstanding  tehghur,  and    encamped  a  ^bort^ 

repeated    orders  and    constant    flog-  tance  from  the  army,  of  vbick  >- 

gings,  administered  most  unsparingly,  formed  an   iDtegral  pait,  hk?  1- 

by  the  Brigadier's  direction,  to  all  personal    command    of    the  C: 

plunderers,   still    continued    to    give  mander- in- Chief.      Here  we  had  _• 

great   trouble    and    annoyance.     At  pleasure  of   seeing  the  Bighlxh 

least,  I  gather  that  such  was  the  case  **  a  sicht  gade  for  sair  een.^  &,x; 

from    the    conversation   I  overheard  refreshing  was   it  to  see  the  Xi.. 

one  evening.      I  was  walking  with  Brigade,  the   former,  howerer.  l^:: 

Captain  Osborn  in  the  cool  of  the  the  object  of  attraction  to  the  t£^% 

day,  when  a  stout  oily  native  came  who  were  most  curious  to  know  L^- 

up  to  complain  of  the  damage  he  had  was  some  other  England  that  ^ 

sustained.      Oily  peasant,  with  a  low  came  from,   as    they  spoke  as  i? 

bow :   **  Sahib,  I  have  had  my  corn  language."     Besides  thi«,  the?  f:« 

trampled  down  by  camels,  and  my  anxious  to  know  if  'Hbe  BigiJd 

sugar-cane  eaten  by  the  riders  of  ca-  'gentlemen    in    their  hnrry  to  e&5 

mels  ;  what  can  your  slave  do  ?" —  out  had  not  forgotten  their  troD-??.' 

Captain  0.    ''  How  unfortunate !    Do  The  sailors,   not    undergtaDdiog  *:r 

you  know  who  stole  the  wood  out  of  prejudices  of  caste,  rather  sorpr^ 

the  dak  bungalow  har^  by  ?" — Dirty  the  natives   by  interrupting  tbes:  £ 

villager  :    "Oh  I  dear    no,   I    don't  meals  with,  '*  I  say  Johnnr,  Wr. 

know  ;  haven't  the  slightest  idea." —  you  sell  your  cak«  ?"  and  of  ws* 

Captain  O.  •*  Well,  your  village  does  receiving   n6    answer,   taking  trp  i 

happen  to  be  very  close  to  the  bun-  chupatie    (pancake),    and  tizniTk 

galow ;  but,  of  course,  it  could  not  down  what  tlfey  call  a  halfpeosj : 

be  you  who  burnt  and  sacked  it — of  payment,    thas   spoiling    the  ^^ 

course  not :   tell  me,  is  your  father  meal  ;  for  no  native  would  tbint  ? 

alive  ?"—**  Yes."— Captain  0.  **And  eating  what    remained  of  chnpata 

your    grandfather  ?**— Oily   peasant ;  which  had  been  touched  by  an  £s:/ 

*•  No."— -Captain  O.  "  You  may  per-  pean. 

haps    remember   that   venerable    in-       Our  men  seemed  to  frateroise  mi; 

dividual  ?"— "  Oh  1    dear,  yes,"  was  with  the  Rifles,  at  least  I  j*  ^ 

the  reply. — Captain  0.  **  Did  lie,  or  from  the  following.     Private  Bliii 

did  your  father,  ever  tell  you,  or  did  is  brought  in  much  bruised,  ''^^t^l 

you  ever  see  your  crops  injured  as  Pat,  how  have  yoa  been  bartr- 

you  say  that    they  have    been   this  "  Why,  a  drunken  beast  of  ac  t!* 

year  ? "  —  Distressed  savage  :    "  No,  phant  knocked  me  down,  and  J^2 

never  before,  protector  of  the  poor."  dunched  me  with  his  bead."  "i^ 

— Captain  0.  **  Well,  this  is  the  re-  that  is  singular.    Are  yoa  qaite  s-; 

ward  of  mutiny.    Your  brothers  and  that  you  were  not  dronk  Jt>o'"^^([ 

friends  the  Sepojs  have  brought  this  — ^**  Certain,  but  the  two  ftife  «:i- 

upon   you,  and    this  unsettled  state  me  were  in  an  awful  state."  "J*^? 

of  the  country  is  merely  a  specimen  say,  but  I  never  beard  ol  aa  k^- 

of  what  their  government  would  be;  cated  elephant   before." - ''-^t  ^ 

now,  go  home,  and  think  over    all  rate,   your  honour,  the  driwr,  «'» 

•  this."      Brigadier  Walpole's  column  ought  to  know,  said  that  ibe  !»< 

marched    into    Bewur    on    the    4th  had    been    drinking,"    InquirT  bet 

January  1858,  and  on  the  following  ceased.    Paddy  was  qnite  iw  i"^ 

day  we    proceeded    to    Futtehghur,  in  mother- wit. 
pulling    up    half-way    at    Mahomed-       The  Commander-in-Chief  ^  \ 

abad,  hoping  to  share  in  the  attack  viewed  us,  and  was  pleased  to  J^ 

upon  the  former  city,  the  Commander-  of  the  corps  in  the  moat  coiDpii^ 

in-Chief  being  about  to  move  upon  it  tary    way,      particdariy  ^^^ 

from   the  south.     Thertf  was,  how-  that    « their  having  abslMDW  "^ 
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blander  was  most  gratifjiog  to  him." 
Fbe  appearance  of  the  remnant  of 
:hc  old  1st  was  also  considered  satis- 
actory  by  oar  distinguished  leader. 

We  changed  camp,  moving  from 
:be  cantonment  to  the  new  Ame- 
>ican  mi^isionary  cbarch  ;  and  while 
lere,  our  leader,  Colonel  Seaton,  O.B., 
!vas  promoted  to  a  brigadier's  com- 
nand.  We  were  very  sorry  to  lose 
)ne  who  may  tnil;^  be  mark^  as  for- 
unate  —  fortune  in  his  case  secured 
)y  jadgment  in  action.  His  plan  of 
ittack  was  always  good,  and  the 
^ay  in  which  the  commander's  head 


saved  ^e  lives  of  the  men  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  list  of  the 
casualties  in  three  actions.  These, 
indeed,  were  victories — ^victories  won 
rather  by  the  general  than  by  the 
soldier.  Captain  Cunlifife  succeeded 
to  the  command. 

Here,  dear  reader,  we  halted  for 
some  time,  and  from  this  place  I 
propose,  in  another  paper,  to  travel 
with  you  to  Cawnpore,  thence  across 
the  Ganges  to  Lucknow,  a  name 
onl^  second  to  that  of  Delhi  in  point 
of  interest.  My  next,  then,  shall  be 
from  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee. 


THE    COST    OF    WIHO    GOVB&NMENT. 


My  Dear  Ebony, — When  this 
-eacbes  you,  if  it  should  reach  you  in 
ime  for  your  next  publication,  I 
lave  no  doubt  that  the  Whigs  will 
}e  in  full  retreat  after  their  late  cur- 
ish  onslaught,  lees  humiliated  by 
ihame  than  frantic  with  disappoint- 
nent  at  their  failure  to  recover  office. 
Some  ten  days  age,  judging  from  the 
ubilutioD  of  their  supporters,  and 
he  arrogant  braggery  of  that  portion 
)f  the  press  which  U  content  to  wor- 
th ip  the  uttdeviating  pluck  of  Pal- 
nerston,  the  straightforward  policy 
)f  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  high 
ectitude  of  Glanricarde,  an  uniniti- 
Lted  stranger  must  have  beKeved 
hat  the  knell  of  the  Derby  Adminis- 
ration  had  sounded,  and  that  Down- 
ng  Street  would  forthwith  be  occu- 
)ied  by  that  same  section  of  politi- 
■ians  wbu;h  the  Kou«e  of  Commons 
o  lately  hurled  from  power,  because 
he  honour  of  the  nation  was  not  safe 
n  their  miserable  hands.  Had  the 
nterests  at  stake  been  less  moment- 
ous, I  bhould  have  derived  no  small 
imusement  from  remarking  the  daily 
lownfall  of  the  mercury  in  the  self- 
egistering  scale  of  assurance — the 
rradual  subsidence  of  the  swash- 
)uckler  bullying  of  Bobadil,  into  the 
letected  impotency  of  Farollcfr— the 
lundiliating  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
lack  orators,  whom  the  Whigs  put 
orward  in  debate,  from  indignant 
[enunciation  of  their  opponents,  to  a 
vhiuipering  protest  of  their  own 
)urity  of  motive— the  sinking  of  the 
var-note  of  defiance,  and  the  substi* 


tution  of  the  penitential  psalm.  But 
this  is  no  jesting  matter.  It  is  an 
impudent  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
selfish,  grasping,  and  unpatriotic 
faction  to  perpetuate  a  rule  of  which 
the  country  has  declared  itself  to  be 
weary  ;  which  has  already  cost  a  most 
lamentable  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure;  which  is  directly  antago- 
nistic to  wise,  useful,  and  economi- 
cal government ;  which  has  lowered 
our  influence  abroad,  and  which  has 
bred  disaffection  at  home. 

They  say,  however,  that  they  are 
certain  of  a  majority  ;  and  some  of 
their  satellites,  who  pretend  to  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  computing  votes, 
assert  that  it  will  be  a  large  one.  A 
fico  for  their  prophecies,  say  I! 
Were  they  assured  of  victory,  we 
should  have  had  none  of  this  bluster- 
ing and  bragging,  which  reminds  me 
forcibly  of  the  hideous  shouting  in  a 
Chinese  regiment  on  the  eve  of  run- 
ning away.  It  seems  to  me  a  clear 
groof  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
dent  of  the  pluck  and  constancy  of 
their  followers,  many  of  whom  dread 
a  dissolution  quite  as  much  as  they 
dread  the  foul  fiend,  and  will  do  no- 
thing to  provoke  a  catastrophe  so  in- 
jurious to  their  pockets,  and  so  fatal 
to  their  aspirations  after  senatorial 
renown.  With  that  awful  prospect 
before  them,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberals,  who  cannot  expect  even  a 
chance  of  looting,  are  desperately 
QDwilling  to  move,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  them  that  the 
Cambridge-House  conspirators  have 
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invented  the  monstrons  figment  of 
sncli  an  ascertained  majority,  as 
must  render  all  idea  of  a  dissolotion 
impracticable.  I  will  tell  yon  why 
I  call  it  a  monstroos  figment  Mak- 
ing evei^  allowance  for  party  ties, 
and  inclinations,  and  strong  entrea- 
ties, and  unscrnpnlons  misrepresen- 
tations, I  rcfhse  to  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  British  Hoose  of 
Commons  will  sanction  sach  an  ini- 
qaitous  measure  as  the  proposed 
wholesale  confiscation  of  the  land- 
rights  of  the  people  of  Oode.  I  am 
aware  that  every  means  will  be  used 
to  prevent  that  iasne  from  being 
rais^ ;  bat  in  reality  there  is  none 
other     worth     consideratioa      The 

Saestion  is  between  the  substance  of 
^e  proclamation  by  Lord  Canning, 
and  the  substance  of  the  dispatcn 
by  the  Ministry  which  censures  it. 
The  one  proposal  is  to  confiscate 
without  trial ;  the  other  to  regard  pro- 
perty 88  inviolable,  except  where  it 
has  been  forfeited  by  crime.  That]& 
the  is8ae  before  Parliament  —  the 
only  issue  which  is  understood  by 
the  British  people,  or  which  will  be 
understood  by  the  civilised  world — 
and  I  cannot  think  so  basely  of  my 
countrymen  as  to  believe  that  for 
any  motive,  much  less  for  the  mere 
aggrandisement  of  a  faction,  they 
will  decide  in  direct  opposition  to 
justice  and  humanity,  or  sanc- 
tion a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  common  law  of  nations.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  great  Liberal 
party  are  mere  puppets  to  the  will  of 
a  selfish  junto  of  greedy  Centurions, 
who,  having  held  council  in  their 
tent,  and  divided  the  prospective 
spoil,  can  step  forth,  and  desire  the 
phalanx  to  do  their  bidding,  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  explanation. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  men 
among  that  party  who  would  spam 
such  contemptible  dictation  ;  and  I 
expect  that,  ere  this  debate  is  over, 
some  of  them  will  make  open  procla- 
mation  of  theur  independence.  If 
the  case  is  to  be  decided  On  the 
merits,  I  have  no  fear  whatever  as 
to  the  result;  and  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  decided,  appears  to  me 
incomprehensible. 

At  the  very  worst,  the  result  must 
be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a  re- 
sult for  which  I,  certainly,  am  not 


anxious ;  for  a  ^neral  politica]  cqh- 
test  IS  at  no  time  palatable  to  the 
country.  But  if  the  Liberals  sre 
weak  enough  to  play  the  game  of  tbe 
ffrasping  Whigs,  and  to  embarrasa  the 
Ministry  on  a  great  qaestion  like  tb)«, 
vitally  affecting  the  whole  fatore 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  India,  sodii 
step  may  be  alxsolutely  neceseary.  I 
desire  it  not,  but  I  do  not  fear  it  It 
may  not  be  a  probable,  bat  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  possible  contingency ;  asd 
that  being  the  case,  a  word  or  tm 
suggested  by  the  present  state  of 
parties,  may  not  be  out  of  season.  I 
wish  that  such  matters  were  idor 
frequently  discussed.  There  b  a 
great  deal  of  independent  feeling  io 
the  country,  which  might  be  roised 
to  activity  w^«  it  properly  appealed 
to  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
at  the  present  day,  independeooe  of 
thought  is  the  thing  most  iinpen- 
tively  required.  You  may  oonader 
it  a  dubious  compliment,  wfaeo  I 
state  my  conviction  that  the  bigl 
position  which  Maga  has  alwajs 
maintained  is  quite,  as  now,  ovio; 
to  her  high  independent  attitade^  aa 
to  the  talent  exhibited  in  advocating 
her  views.  And  as  the  independeDce 
of  Members  of  Parliament  can  oolj 
be  secured  by  an  independent  eier 
cise  of  the  franchise,  let  me  says 
word  or  two  upon  that  topic,  before 
passing  to  what  is  the  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  my  letter. 

Every  doctor  throughout  the  tliree 
kingdoms  wiU  do  wdl  to  oon3i<ier, 
and  that  most  seriously,  and  apart 
from  personal  motives,  what  nay  be 
the  efl»ct  of  his  vote  upon  tbe  fatore 
government  of  this  country— not  la 
regards  the  predominance  of  this 
party  or  of  that,  of  Lord  Derby  or 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  any  other  kwer 
—  but  as  sending  io  Pariiameot 
honest  men,  who  will  estimate  mea- 
sures simply  as  they  may  tend  to  tbe 
public  good,  and  support  statesmea 
only  so  long  as  they  minister  to  tite 
public  advantage 

It  may  appear  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  at  the  preaest 
day  to  insbt  upon  the  importance  of 
a  thorouffhly  oonsdentioas  discbarge 
of  the  electoral  function ;  bot  tbe 
truth  is,  that  in  a  vast  nomber  of 
cases,  men  who  are  not  regular  aod 
interested  partisans,  vote,  or  ibstaio 
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from  votiog,  rather  from  habit,  con- 
DectioD,    friendship,    persaasion,    or 
aedactioD,  than  from  a  dear  aense  of 
daty,  or  deep  impression  of  respoosi- 
bility.     They  regard  their  individual 
Totas  as  of  very  little  consequence,  and 
laboarinff  under  this  delusion,   thev 
constantly  fall  victims  to  those  poli- 
tical crimps,  vho,  at  all  elections,  are 
as    busy  as   recruiting-sergeants    at 
a  conntry^fair.    They  agree  to  vote 
for  Mr.  So-and-so,  because  he    is   a 
pleasant  person,  a  respectable  citizen, 
a  responsible  man,  ana  one  who  pavs 
his  way,  without  reflecting   that  he 
has  notoriously  sold  himself  to  do  the 
bidding  of  a  particular  party,  repre- 
sented by  a  particular  leader;  and 
that  his  sole  sense  of  honour  is  to  re- 
deem that  engagement,  even  though 
bis  conscience  should  warn  him  that, 
in  so  doing,  he  is  sacrificing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.    Others,  again,  are 
induced  to  give  their  support  to  a 
candidate,  of  whose  antecedents  they 
know  nothing,  because  he  is  a  smart 
clever  fellow,  with  considerable  power 
of  slack-jaw,   and    a    vehement  de- 
nouncer of  abuses.    Alack  I  before  he 
has  been  a  month  in  the  House  of 
Commons,    that    promising     young 
patriot  will  have  tasted  of  Achan's 
accursed  thing,  and  be  found  as  obe- 
dient to  the  whip  of  Hayter  as  ever 
Was  clown  at  Astley^s  to  the  gentle 
flagellation  of  Widdicombe.     Impos- 
ture, my  beloved  Ebony,  is  of  no  one 
particular  party.     I  have  seen  ere 
now,  a  gentleman  present  himself  to 
a  somewhat  divided  constituency  as 
a  Liberal-Oonservative,  or   Piebald, 
and  gala  support  from  either  side,  on 
account  of  hui  ingenious  adjustment 
of  colours.    Afterwards  I  have  seen 
that  identical  individual  expose  him- 
self to  sale  and  become  the  slave  of 
the  highest  bidder,  as  oahnly  as  if 
the  human  market  at  St  Stephen's 
were  one  whit  more  creditable  than 
that  of  Constantinople.     Yerily  he 
was  entitled  to  a  fidr  price,  for  he 
sold  not  only  himself,  but  every  elec- 
tor who  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
in  his  integrity. 

But  the  grand  delusion  of  the  day, 
and  that  which  ouffht  in  every  way 
to  be  exposed,  is  me  monstrous  fig- 
ment of  the  Whigs,  that  there  exists 
or  has  existed  for  some  time  back  a 
ITnitxd    Liberal   Pajot.     I    can 


believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Sea 
serpent  or  the  Kraken,  in  Prester 
John,  in  the  "Wandering  Jew,  in  the 
reali^  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  or  the 
Apples  of  the  Hesperides — in  any- 
thing strange,  wonderful,  remote,  or 
unlikely — but  my  swallow  is  much 
too  limited  to  let  down  this  Liberal 
party!  Wherever  there  is  a  party, 
there  must  according'  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  term,  be  some  com- 
mon bond,  some  general  tie,  some  de- 
finite aim,  some  intelligible  purpose. 
All  the  members  of  it  must  agree  to 
do  Bomethioe,  or  to  abstain  from 
something ;  they  must  have  unity  of 
action,  ewe  they  are  no  party  at  all. 
Fancy  a  boat's  crew,  one  half  of  whom 
shall  be  pulling,  and  the  other  half 
backing  water — call  ye  that  a  united 
party  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  union  among 
them  that  they  hate  and  despise 
each  other,  wrangle,  revile,  and  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  all  manner  of  vil- 
lany,  fraud,  subterfage,  deceit,  mean- 
ness, imposture,  and  swindling? 
Where  was  the  union  when  the  iSa- 
dicals,  with  such  hearty  good-will, 
and  such  genuine  exertion  of  toe, 
kicked  the  Whigs  out  of  office,  howl- 
ing and  discomfited,  no  latter  than 
the  month  of  February  7  Have  they 
since  apologised,  contritely  and  in 
tears  for  having  subjected  their  be- 
loved friends  of  the  whig  section  of 
the  UmTED  Liberal  Party  to  such 
ignominious  punishment  ?  Have  they 
tendered  any  healing  diachylum,  or 
fomentation,  for  the  fundamental 
bruise?  Have  they  listened  to  the 
witching  ^  words  of  old  Mr.  Ellice, 
who,  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
the  public,  kept  stumping  about  the 
pavement  so  industriously  for  the 
purpose  of  patching  up  difierenoes? 
Are  they  willing,  like  the  sagacious 
and  self-denying  Horseman,  to  put  on 
Whig  harness;  though,  unlike  him, 
without  any  distinct  understanding 
as  to  the  supply  of  oats?  What 
amount  of  love — or  let  me  rather 
say,  of  respect,  which  should  be  more 
than  love — ^prevails  among  you,  0  ye 
of  the  Liberal  IJnitbd  Party,  even 
at  the  present  hour  ?  Can  worse  be 
said  of  a  man,  or  of  a  body  of  men 
who  call  themselves  statesmen,  than 
that  they  are  actuated  by  faction,  not 
by  principle — ^that,  under  the  pretext 
of  public  duty,  they  are  conspiriog 
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for  their  selfish  aggrandisement,  or, 
to  use  direct  words,  for  place  and 
pay — that  they  are  paltering  with 
the  welfare  of  the  empire  to  insare 
the  defeat  of  their  opponents  ?  Yet 
snch  are  the  charges  that  have  been 
broadly  preferred  against  the  Whigs, 
acting  for  the  nonce  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lords  Palmerston  and  John 
Bussell,  by  Messrs  Roebuck  and 
Bright,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  all  of  them  Liberals, 
and  coDSipicuous  membeirs  of  that 
heterogeneous  alliance,  which  the 
Whi^B  would  fain  have  ns  to  believe 
is  still  in  maintenance  and  active  ope- 
ration. 

Why  do  I  refer  to  these  things? 
Simply  because,  in  the  e^ent  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  you  will 
hear  the  Whigs  shouting  in  the 
marketplace,  as  clearly  as  I  now 
hear  the  cuckoos  of  the  hill-side, 
that  the  Liberal  Cause  is  in 
danger ;  and  that  all  Liberals  must 
unite  to  aid  them  in  overthrowing 
the  Derby  Administration.  Po»- 
sibly  you  may  think  that  they  will 
hardly  have  the  audacity,  after  their 
recent  exposure,  to  try  that  dodge 
again.  I  know  them  better.  They 
have  become  so  used  to  the  pillory, 
that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
disgrace  attending  it :  they  are  as 
impervious  to  shame  as  the  most 
inveterate  gang  of  thirablers.  They 
know  that  [the  cry  has  been  effectual 
to  eerve  their  purpose  in  the  days 
which  have  gone  by ;  and  they  will 
try  it  on  still,  just  as  an  itinerant 
performer  on  the  barrel-organ  keeps 
grinding  away,  though  almost  every 
vestige  of  a  tune  has  departed  from 
the  instrument.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  that  cry,  the  Liberal 
Cause,  has  found  them  in  meat  and 
drink — ^yea,  in  clothing  and  spend- 
ing-money — has  equipped  and  pro- 
vided for,  at  the  public  cost,  no  end 
of  Dowbs  and  similar  innocents, 
who  have  been  nurtured  with  the 
Whig  manna — has  given  them  fresh 
strength  when  exhausted  and  broken 
down  —  has  never  failed  to  find  a 
new  supply  of  dupes — ^has  been  the 
happiest  imposture  that  stands  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  political 
roguery.  Whfen  the  Hebrew  sales- 
man in  despair  abandons  the  cry  of 
"  CloV  then,  but  not  till  then,  wiU 


the  Whig  desist  from  In  desc  -, 
the  Liberal.  Oacsk.  After  all  d 
der  present  circnmstaiiceSt  I  pas^ 
doubt  whether  be  could  mast  \ 
better,  for  the  Whig  etoc^  ia  ta^i 
very  scanty,  miserably  threadbsi* 
somewhat  unclean,  and  in  do  bkz 
of  way  alluring. 

I  do  not  expect  that  tins  exes 
ingly  stale  device  will  impose  ^ 
any  large  section  of  electors,  or  :z 
a  regular  Whig,  known  m  gc 
by  headmark,  will  profit  msA  t 
the  hustings  by  calling  €ri  thes^ 
stituencies  to  rally  for  the  ltd 
cause.  But  there  is  a  pecoharst: 
the  Whig  mode  of  recmitlng,  v&r. 
seems  to  me  to  have  eBCKped  gwn 
observation,  althoogh  it  has  ps»*? 
most  advantageous  for  their  fa 
poses,  and  has  tended,  more  ts 
anything  else,  to  prolong  thai  ie> 
sioQ  to  which  I  bkve'  just  advs^ 
I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  pcu 
tised  more  Bystematically  in  ^?( 
land  than  in  England,  but  of  Is 
you  must  judge  for  yonrsdt  L'i: 
be  so,  I  should  be  inclined  to  q? 
tion  the  truth  of  that  adage  i±£ 
assigns  to  the  Scot  a  largca-  portiis  : 
shrewdness  than  is  supposed  to  bi 
gifted  to  his  southern  neighbour. 

Though  the  Whigs  make  a  r^cli: 
practice  of  claiming-  the  Liberal  c?> 
port  for   every   candidate    of  tba 
own  section  whom  they  may  brz: 
forward,  they  by  no  means  reoesa 
the  obligation  of   recipoci^  ia*^ 
case    of   an   independent  candidal 
If  he  is  a  new   man,  they  denosBst 
his  intrusion  as  an   nziprindpkd  s^ 
tempt  to  break  up  the  lAbenl  pea 
If   he    has    previoosly    sat   for  tk 
borough,   and  comes    for  re-deeo^ 
they  start  against    him    some  tit^d 
Whig  whippersnapper,  whose  &ai!j 
— God  save  the  mark — •iukw  a  ts& 
ed  right   of  representatioQ.    T^ 
are,   however,    some     places   wlaA 
they  cannot  occupy  by  direct  adhe- 
rents, because  the  electora  hye  hd 
too  long  and  too  Intimate  a  bov" 
ledge    of    Whiggery  to  toIen(£  a 
when  undisguised,  and  will  not  sub- 
mit   to    the   degradation   of  hm 
misrepresented    by    some    rafiedgej 
Phipps  or   Elliot.    To    all  oatmid 
appearancei  these  are  fortelioeifiot 
to  be  carried  by  aaaanlt,  or  vh  ' 
dexterous   maoagemeotk     lie 
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»f     tbe    electors    are    hard*Tlsaged, 
lard-headed   men,  with   strong  re- . 
oriniD^  notions,  and  but  small  re- 
spect for  the  aristocracy.    They  are 
lot    to   be  won   over  in  the   mass 
3y    beoks  and  bows   and  wreathed 
smiles — thej  are  proof  even  against 
the  fascinations  of  the  Whig  Oalypsos 
Boid  Oirces,  whose  electioneering  ex- 
ploits are  amongst  the  fondest  tradi- 
tions   of    the .  party — ^they  are  not 
tractable  to  balls,  cannot  be  bribed 
by  venison,  and  are  indeed  about  as 
impenetrable  a  set  as  ever  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Treasury  agent.    Bat 
there  is  always  one  weak  point  by 
which    the    tempter   can   creep  in. 
Boroughs  have  corporations,  and  the 
m^ority  of  every  corporation  con- 
sists of  drones  who  have  a  keen  ap« 
petite  for  honey.     Gradually  there 
has   arisen  between  the  members  of 
the   corporation   and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  some  knowing 
sabordinate,  a  substantial  good  un- 
derstanding.   The  stimulating  effect 
of  Government  patronage  has  been 
felt  and  appreciated ;  and  the  mag- 
nauimous  common-council-man  who, 
with  Koman  fortitude,  has  devoted 
Bill  to  the  excise,  and  Tommy  to  the 
post-office  of  his  country,  begins  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  axiom 
that  virtue  has  its  own  reward.    Pre- 
sently our  friend  in  London  begins  to 
manifest  some  curiosity  as  to  Uie  po- 
litical state  of  the  borough.    He  has 
heard  that  Mr.  Rubbles  the  builder, 
who  is  a  stiff  Gobdenite,  intends  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  on  the 
next  vacancy.    He  has  nothing  what- 
ever  to  say  against   Rubbles,  who 
doubtless   is  an    excellent    person; 
still   it   does   strike   him   that   he, 
Rubbles,  is  not  quite   the  style  of 
man  who  ought  to  represent  so  im- 
portant a  borough  as  Quashington; 
nor  can  he  hold  out  the  hope  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  return,  matters  can 
be  adjusted  so  smoothly  and  plea- 
santly as  before,  between  her  Ma- 
jesty^s  'Government  under  the  aus- 
pices of    Lord   Viscount   Palmers- 
ton,  and  the  common-council-men  of 
Quashington.  in  whose  welfare  and 
prosperity   tne   noble  Viscount  has 
always  taken  so  deep  and  marked  an 
interest    The  friends  of  Mr.  Rubbles 
I      really  should  interfere;  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  extensive  business  is  ma- 
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nifestly  quite  incompatible  with  the 
occupancy  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Will  Mr.  Jobloon  be  kind  enough  to 
speak  privately  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Rubbles  9  On  this  hint  Jobloon 
speaks,  but  presently  finds  that  he 
has  can^t  a  regular  Tartar;  for 
Rubbles,  having  gained  an  inkling 
that  the  Government  oflSoials  have 
been  interfering  in  what  certainly  is 
no  business  of  theirs,  swears,  by  lath 
and  plaster — ^aa  the  Scythians  swore 
by  fire  and  sword — that  he  will  see 
the  whole  gang  of  them,  including 
Jobloon  and  the  noble  Viscount,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  Erebus  be-^ 
fore  he  will  surrender  the  cherished 
object  of  his  ambition. 

This  causes  a  decided  coolness,, 
amounting  almost  to  frigidity,  be-' 
tween  the  two  worthy  burghers,  who- 
had  hitherto  been  fast  friends^  and 
who  had  consumed  together  as  many 
tumblers  of  brandy-and-water  as 
would  have  sufiSced  for  the  computa^ 
tion  of  the  Ohristian  era.  Jobloon: 
privately  expresses  his  opinion  to  ai 
select  auditory,  that  Rubbles  is  a*. 
conceited  aas,  who  esteems  himaelf 
wiser  than  his  neighbours ;  Rubbles, 
with  eaual  truth,  denounces  Jobloon 
as  a  political  castaway.  The  demon 
of  discord,  having  elbowed  his  way 
so  far,  now  takes  open  possession  of 
Quashington.  The  citizens  are  divid- 
ed in  opinion  and  sentiment.  Some 
would  willingly  support  Rubbles, 
were  Rubbles  other  than  he  is.  They 
admire  his  independent  attitude  and 
burly  scorn  of  imposture;  but  they 
are  not  sure  whether,  after  all,  he  is 
likely  to  cut  a  great  figure  as  a  Par- 
liament man.  Por  Rubbles  has  an 
awkward  habit  of  perverting  the 
Queen's  English,  and  makes  y^ild 
work  with  his  polysyllables.  Also,  in 
the  act  of  delivery,  he  demeans  him- 
self like  a  demoniaa  with  so  much, 
froth  and  fury  and  n*antic  gesticula- 
tion, that  it  is  by  no  means  safe,  and 
at  all  times  exceedingly  uxmleasant, 
to  act  as  his  bottle-holder.  But  were 
he  as  great  a  master  of  oratory  as 
either  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  or  Sir* 
Gharles  Wood,  poor  Rubbles  would 
be  still  liable  to  the  objection  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of 
every  elector-«4iamely,  that  at  best 
he  is  a  simple  tradesman  like  them- 
selves,  not  very  muoh  richer,  or  mora 
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learned,  or  wiser  than  hiB  fellows, 
and  that  his  pretensions  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  saronr  of  oon- 
Bummate  impudence.  Ko  better 
judge  of  human  nature  ever  lived 
than  our  venerable  preceptor  .^Esop ; 
and  is  it  not  written  in  his  pages  how 
tlie  jack-daw  that  availed  itself  of 
the  peacodc^s  feathers  was  instantly 
surrounded,  insulted,  and  persecuted' 
by  its  tribe ! 

It  is  understood  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution,  the  sitting  member 
for  Quaahington,  Mr.  Pettitoe,  is  to 
retire.  It  is  full  time.  Immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Pettitoe  dropt  into  Quashington  like 
an  aerolite,  and  buried  himself  so 
deeply  in  the  soil  thereof,  that  he 
never  could  be  dislodged.  His  poli- 
tics are  nominally  Liberal,  but  of  an 
uncertain  kind.  He  called  himself 
a  Philosophic  Whig,  voted  on  all 
great  occasions  with  his  party,  and  is 
supposed  to  occupy  his  leisure  with 
the  construction  of  ballot-boxes  on  an 
improved  principle.  But  he  is  now 
old,  deii*,  obtuse^  and  somewhat 
quarrelsome ;  and  it  is  evident  to  all 
men  that  he  cannot  last  for  another 
session.  Rabbles  is  alone  in  the 
field ;  shall  we  shout  huzza  for  Rub- 
bles? 

Not  yet.  In  the  warmth  of  his  hon- 
est heart,  and  >vith  a  great  splut- 
ter of  indignation,  Rubbles  has  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  denouncing 
the  Pahnerstonian  policy  as  regards 
Ohina,  and  at  a  public  meeting  has 
made  some  observations  the  reverse 
of  complimentary  to  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring.  He  had  much  better  have 
held  his  tongue.  Down  come  the 
tidings  of  dissolution,  and  down 
comes  a  stout  elderly  gentleman,  who 
forthwith  waits  upon  Mr.  Jobloon, 
introduces  himself  as  Mr.  Chopstick, 
a  retired  China  merohant  in  affluent 
circumstances,  who  proposes  to  stand 
for  Qaashington  on  independent  Li- 
beral principles.  He  is  the  bearer  of 
a  note  of  introduction,  which,  when 
unfolded  by  the  trembling  hands  of 
Jobloon,  discloses  the  well-known 
initials  attached  to  the  magic  words 
"All  right;"— a  firman  equal  in 
potency  to  any  that  ever  bore  the 
signature  of  the  Oonmiander  of  the 
Faithful.  Next  morning  Quashing- 
ton is  placarded  with  the  address  of 


Mr.  Ohopstick,  an  mxaa^nm^-z 
Liberal,  ready  to  go  for  tbe  W  . 
annual  parliamentB,  faonseiwld  k 
firage,  separation  of  CSicrch  t:. 
State,  redaction  of  the  airoT^  tr^l 
tion  of  diplomatic  esteb&ilsri? 
and  every  other  kind  of  sdcb!  «l 
political  reform— tied  to  no  hbtk* 
jealous  of  cabinets,  diatroscf^ 
statesmen,  but  determined  upon  'Zt 
point — ^to  support  that  ^orios!'  k. 
truly  British  policy  of  turiverst!  r- 
terference,  of  which  Lord  Pah&rrr  i 
is  so  distinguished  a  t^ampiai^  x. 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Ear- 
]|tnd  so  beloved  from  the  risof  - 
Uie  setting  of  the  sun.  A^i^  f? 
a  candidate  as  this,  whose  pors«  :• 
supposed  to  be  qnite  as  long  as  his  sr. 
and  who  has  the  repntadon  of  \a<~. 
realized  rather  more  than  a  tdt^k 
from  contraband  dealings  in  of<ii. 
what  chance  has  Rabbles?  »- 
One  by  one  his  friends,  followic^  i> 
example  of  the  treacherous  Jol^^ 
fall  away  from  him.  Chop&tiek  .^ 
elected  member  for  Qnashington  -; 
an  immense  miyority ;  and  has  er^: 
since  maintained  his  character  ^-^ 
uncompromising  liherality— oi;, 
somehow  or  other,  he  is  always  fei&. 
voting  for  the  Whigs. 

I  should  like  very  mach  to  \x^ 
how  many  Chopsticks  there  aiv  r 
this  moment  in  the  ranks  of  the  L- 
beral  party.    They  are  by  no  mans 
easily  detected,  becanse  it  is  an  ii> 
derstood  thing  that  they  are  do(  j. 
have  office ;  unless  indeed,  when  li* 
extreme  exclusiveness  of  the  D^l.iz' 
has  excited  such  general  dissati^ 
tion,  that,  for  appearance  sake,  it  h 
absolutely    necessary    to     intro^eec 
some  new  blood.     On  snch  oceanic 
it  is  sometimes  deemed  ezpediest  %.- 
call  in  a  Chopstick,  on  the  dtbtisr. 
understanding,  howeTer,  that  b«  £^ 
to    resign    without    murrauriDg:  »• 
soon  as  it  may  be  pmdent  to  res* 
force  the  Whig   family   ooDDeeto 
But  usually  they  are  expected  to  c<^ 
tent  themselves  with  pickings  of  pa- 
tronage, which  go  a  great  w«v  ir- 
deed  to  strengthen   their  individi^' 
interest,  and  which  are  alwajs  6xd 
as  splendid  instances  of  Wh^  Iibe^ 
ality.    Of  all  modem  political  inrec- 
tions,  the  institutions  of  this  matd. 
order  of  the  Chopstick  may  be  vsa- 
dered  the  moat  useful.    Without  to 
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Whiggeiy  would  long  ago  have  gone 
to  a  dishoDoiired  grave ;  for  the  creed 
of  the  Whigs  is  not  a  popular  one, 
nor  do  they  understand  the  art  of 
enlisting  the  publio  sympathy.  Bat 
wiien  the  Whigs  proper  are  in  dis- 
grace, then  the  Chopsticks  stand 
forth  as  their  vindicators  and  apolo- 
gists, admitting  indeed  their  faults, 
bewailing  their  backslidings,  but  urg- 
ing all  Liberals  to  give  them  a  fresh 
trial  and  a  new  lease  of  confidence, 
as  the  only  means  of  making  good 
defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
by  which  obnoxious  tilte  they  invari- 
ably designate  the  Conservatives. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  Chopsticks 
that  the  Whigs  hoped  the  other  day 
to  succeed  in  their  desperate  attempt 
to  overthrow  Lord  Derby's  adminis- 
tration ;  and  you  may  depend  upon , 
it  that  the  movement  was  not  made 
without  due  consideration,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  its  importance 
at  this  particular  time.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  acting  upon 
the  usual  system  of  tactics,  the  Whigs 
would  hardly  have  ventured  so  soon 
to  join  issue  with  their  opponents; 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  presumed 
that  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  do 
so,  as  rancour,  lealousy,  and  disunion 
were  notoriously  in  their  camp,  and 
the  serious  feud  between  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  not 
even  in  the  course  of  accommodation. 
The  risk  of  failure  was  evidently  great ; 
and  the  consequences  of  failure  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  disastrous. 
Nor  was  the  casus  belli  by  any  means 
such  as  along-sighted  politician  would 
have  selected  from  choice.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  have  vindicated 
Lord  Canning's  confiscatory  procla- 
mation on  the  grounds  of  humanity 
or  justice,  whatever  kind  of  argument 
might  have  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  its  policy ;  and  yet,  unless  unqua- 
lified approval  could  be  given  to  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation,  how  could 
the  censure  passed  upon  that  pro« 
clamation  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment be  condemned  ?  All  this  must 
have  been  foreseen,  noted,  and  dis- 
cussed before  the  arrangements  for 
the  assault  were  made. 

Why  then  did  the  Whigs  resolve, 
under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, to  risk  an  attack — why  was 
a  reconciliation  so  hastily  patched  up 


between  the  sulky  chieftdns — ^why 
was  Cambridge  House  made  the 
soene  of  a  clandestine  conspiracy? 
To  me  the  explanation  appears  qmte 
simple.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  for  manjj  years  to  de- 
nounce the  Conservatives  as  bigoted 
obstructives,  enemies  to  reform,  oppo- 
nents of  retrenchment  and  economy, 
friends  of  tyranny,  and  so  forth ;  and 
to  disseminate  the  notion  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  not  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tory  government 
They  knew  too  well  the  practical 
value  of  the  word  "  Liberal " — ^though 
in  their'  case  a  word  only,  without 
any  real  significance — to  allow  it  to 
be  applied  to  any  other  party:  and 
they  have  found  apt  organs  in  the 
press  to  propagate  the  gross  delusion. 
If  the  Conservatives  actnallv  were 
what  the  Whigs .  represent  them  to 
be,  their  accession  to  power  would 
excite  no  such  convulsive  struggles 
as  mark  the  political  history  of  the 
years  1862  and  1858.  It  '  would 
rather  be  hailed,  by  all  but  habitual 
placemen,  as  a  fortunate  interregnum, 
useful  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Liberal  phalanx,  for  promoting  har- 
mony, adjusting  differences,  and  pre- 
paring for  a  new  course  of  legisla- 
tion. If  the  tenor  of  Conservative 
government  is  unpopuhir,  illiberal,  or 
oppressive,  surely  the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  the  possibility  of 
the  reconstruction  of  such  a  govern- 
ment would  be,  to  let  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  some  real  expe- 
rience of  the  evU?  If  the  influences 
of  Whiggery  are  so  wholesome,  and 
tliose  of  loryism  so  baleful,  why 
shrink  from  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion ?  Are  you  afraid,  Messieurs  tiie 
Whigs?  Yes,  terrified  to  your  in- 
most souls. 

You  collected  your  forces,  ar- 
ranged your  Chopsticks,  and  made 
this  most  foolish  and  futile  assault 
upon  the  Ministry — ^not  because  you 
anticipated  any  danger  to  India  from 
their  manly  and  upright  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  truth  and  justice — 
not  because  you  were  especially  con- 
cerned for  the  mortification  which  so 
merited  a  rebuke  might  inflict  upon 
your  friend  Lord  Canning — but  be- 
cause yon  saw  that  they  were  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  country 
by  steady  perseverance  in  that  policy 
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which  they  had  openly  annonnoed, 
that  promise  waa  followed  np  by 
performance,  and  that  the  indepen- 
dent  Liberals,  whom  you  never  were 
able  to  win  over  by  flattery  or  ca- 
jolement, were  already  drawing  a 
contrast  between  their  earnestness 
and  activity,  and  your  pretence  and 
inefficiency.  Yon  were  aware  that, 
with  each  successive  month,  they 
would  gain  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  the  more  readily  be- 
cause vou  had  so  often  disgracefully 
abused  the  credulity  of  the  public. 
You  saw  them  bringing  forwfurd 
practical  measures  of  reform  which 
you  might  long  ago  have  carried, 
had  yon  given  to  the  public  inte- 
rests that  amount  of  uionght  and 
care  which  you  lavished  on  your 
party  manoBuvres;  and  you  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  out  short  that 
course  of  useful  and  popular  legisla- 
tion, because  it  furnished  so  severe 
a  commentary  on  your  own  apathetic 
career.  Worse  than  all,  you  saw 
that  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the  rights  of  British  citizens,  which 
you  and  your  high-spirited  leader 
had  allowed  to  be  tarmshed  and  in- 
fringed with  hardly  the  semblance  of 
a  protest,  were  at  once  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  the  activity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Conservative  go- 
vernment; that  the  captives  whom 
you  had  allowed  to  pine  in  the  Nea- 
politan dungeon,  exposed  to  moral 
and  physical  persecution  so  severe, 
iJiat  even  reason  gave  way  beneath 
its  pressure,  were  set  free ;  and  you 
could  not  but  feel  how  miserable  in 
the  eves  of  Europe  was  the  position 
which  you  had  assumed,  compared 
with  that  of  your  successors  I 

Excuse,  my  dear  Ebony,  this  apos- 
trophe to  the  Whigs.  I  do  not 
often  converse  with  them ;  but  when 
I  do,  I  like  to  have  it  out.  They 
cannot  possibly  take  offence  at  my 
plain  speech,  because  the  same  thing 
or  something  very  like  it,  has  been 
repeated  to  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  various  of  their  old 
allies,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fortnight.  For  my  part,  I 
wish  that  it  could  be  repeated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land;  so  that  the  people 
might  cease  to  be  mere  dupes  of 
words,  and  set  themselves  diligently 


to  inquire  whitt   aie  ^  tbam  Iibe& 

Erinciples  aboat  which  we  hs»i 
card  so  much.  I  ougfat  rstte  &  ir. 
what  is  Liberal  pracdoe— £r  fcz- 
ciples,  heaven  knows,  are  eaahoio 
by,  and  there  is  no  grest  daSak;'! 
enunciating  them. 

By  way  of  affording  a  snal  <sy 
tribution  towards  the  stook  of  b^ 
rial  necessary  for  soch  an  inqiorl 
would  entreat  the   attoitioD  cf  & 
ratepayers  of  the  three  kingdoc^ : 
the  price  which  has   been  pnc^r 
rather  the  debt  which  has  becsi  b- 1 
curred,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  »  * 
called  Liberal  Grovemmeak  finoBi  ib 
year  1852  downwards.    It  wiS  ^ 
remembered  that  in  that  year  lai 
Derby  resolved  to  take  the  eeBst^K 
the  country,  throngh  the  legitziaK 
means  of  a  dissolntion  of  PaifiaxsK::. 
on  the  vexed  qnestion  of  Free  Trsk 
binding  himself  and  his  foUowen  a 
abide  by  the  decision,  so    that  cat 
great    element  of   internal    di^e 
might  finally  be  set  at  rest.    The  s- 
suit,  as  every  one  anticipated,  was  z 
favour  of  Free  Trade ;  and  fion  tha 
moment  the  strife,  w^hich  had  lasid 
for  well-nigh  seven  years,  was  tert& 
nated.    But  on  that  qoestioD,  Lop. 
Derby,  as  minister,  had  sostained  ::: 
defeat.    He  did  not  assnme  offio&  ^ 
the  punxMse  of  reimposing  tiie  sKSk- 
scale  of  duties  npon  com,  or  for  mair 
ing  any  alteration  in  the  &eal^ieeB 
which  had  been  adopted.     On  ik 
contrary,  his    ministiy  was   paitJ 
composed  of  men  who  professtd  th^ 
adherence  to  the   oonunercial  pra- 
oiple  then  recognised  and  in  opc» 
tion,  and  who  were  avowedly  udrant 
to  a  change.    When  the  new  Psrfii' 
ment  met,  it  became   obvious  titi: 
the  Ministry  were  not  to  be  alloir«c 
even  the  formality  of  a  triaL    V^ 
had  been  condemned,  and  were  to  be 
ousted,  not  for  anything  they  ^ 
posed  to  do,  but  on  acoonnt  of  os^ 
sdentious  convictions  which  WMixfd 
them  held  upon  a  qnestion  the&£ 
rest,  and  never  to    be  distiirbe^ 
convictions  which,  be  it  remembered 
had,  but  a  very  few  years  bete 
been  expressed  by  the   more  j^osi- 
nent  of  their  antagonists.  Andoostid 
they  were  Hpon  the  Budget,  i&  ooi- 
sequence  of  that  well-known  coiii* 
tion  of  the  Whigs  with  the  adbtfafi 
of  the  late  Sur  Robert  Fed,  wko^ 
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sently  proceeded  to  make  a  distriba- 
tion  of  the  spoil. 

The  first  effect  of  the  change  of 
Ministry  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
Hnssian  war.    That  this  calamitous 
event  arose  directly  firom  that  poli- 
tioal    movement  which  made  Lord 
Aberdeen  Premier  of  Great  Britain, 
IS  incontestably  proved  by  the  corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
who  has  detailed  the  conversation  of 
the  Bmperor  Nicholas  with  a  minute- 
ness which  leaves  no  possible  room 
for  doubt.    The  death  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  happened 
in  the  autumn  of  1852,  the  removal 
of  Lord  Derby  from  power,  and  the 
restoration  to  office  of  the  Liberal 
party,  whose  diplomatic  weakness  and 
faint-hearted  policy  he    thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated,  seemed 
to  the  Ozar  to  present  to  his  am- 
I   bition    precisely    that    opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  his  designs 
against  Turkey,  which  he  had  long 
I    sighed  for  in  vain.    Still  he  might 
I    have  been  checked  before  the  sword 
was  actually  drawn,  and  the  irre- 
I    vocable     step   taken,   had     Britain 
I    then   po6se»ed  a  Foreign   Minister 
capable  of  expressing,  in  clear,  strenu- 
ous,   and     unmistt^ble    language, 
I     the  sentiments  of  the  country,  with- 
[     out  disguise  and  without  circumlo- 
cution.    But,  unfortunately  for  us 
all,  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office 
I     was   then  intrusted  to  Lord   John 
Bussell,  who,    enchanted  with   the 
,     opportunity  of  drawing  up  a  state- 
,     paper  upon  a  subject  so  momentous, 
I      and  desirous  of  showing  his  complete 
J     master  of  style,  concocted  a  mmute 
so  weak,  so  frivolous,  and  so  ovei> 
loaded  with  absolutely  fulsome  com- 
pliment, that  the  Czar  may  be  par- 
doned for  having  failed  to  compre- 
hend its  tenor,  or  rather  for  having 
I      re^urded  it  as  a  mere  formal  protest, 
the  substance  of  which  bore  about 
'      the  same  proportion  to  its  verbiage 
'      that  Falstaff's  modicum  of  bread  did 
'       to  his  intolerable  deal  of  sack.    We 
have  heard   recently   some    severe 
strictures  passed  upon  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagh^s  style  of  composition ;  and 
if  we  are  to  accept  this  document  by 
t       Lord  John  Russell  as  a  model  and 
'       masterpiece,    undoubtedly    there    is 
^       some  foundation   for  the  criticism. 
'       Bat  in  sober  earnest^  what  is  the 


worth  or  value  of  a  despatch,  minute, 
or  document  of  any  kind,  unle^  it 
conveys  to  the  recipient  the  distinct 
views  of  the  man  who  sends  it? 
Certain  forms  there  may  be,  or  for- 
malities of  expression,  which,  being 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,. may  find 
their  way  into  diplomatic  intercourse, 
but  never  surely  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  obscure  the  actual  meaning.  I  do 
not  blame  Lord  John  Russell  for 
this.  I  have  read  a  good  many  of 
his  compositions  as  matters  of  duty, 
and  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion  that 
he  never  was  at  any  time  capable  of 
writing  a  good  despateh.  There  is 
an  inherent  feebleness  in  his  style, 
arising,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from  a 
perpetual  straining  after  elegance, 
and  a  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of 
words  which  must  ever  disqualify 
him  from  producing  a  clear,  inasteriy, 
and  convincing  paper;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  unwonted  excitement  of 
addressing  an  emperor  by  proxy, 
seems  to  have  thrown  him  into  such 
a  state  of  bewilderment  that  he  wrote 
even  worse  than  usual.  The  parties 
really  to  blame  were  his  colleagues, 
who  allowed  him  to  select  and  occuoy 
a  situation,  th6  duties  of  which  he 
was  not  fitted,  either  from  talent  or 
experience,  to  discharge ;  and  they 
can  plead  for  this  no  other  excuse 
than  the  want  of  cohesion,  mutual 
respect,  and  authority  in  a  Cabinet 
formed  out  of  such  discordant  ma- 
terials. 

I  will  not  do  the  Whigs  the  wrong 
to  aver,  that  by  any  overt  act  of 
theirs  they  provoked  the  Russian 
war.  They  can,  upon  occasion,  blus- 
ter loud  enough,  and  utter  brave 
words,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
Pistol  at  the  bridge;  but  they  are 
seldom  over  anxious  to  come  to  coa- 
clusions  with  FlueUen.  Kor  do  I 
believe  that  it  was  with  the  will  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  that  we  were  ulti- 
mately forced  into  hostilities.  But 
I  consider  their  advent  to  power  at 
that  time  as  having  been  a  great 
national  misfortune,  inasmnch  as  it 
led  the  Czar  to  believe  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  might  seize 
with  impunity  on  the  territory  of 
the  '^  sick  man,"  establish  himself  at 
Constantinople,  and  set  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  defiance.  He  believed 
that  between  the  new  British  Minis- 
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try  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
there  conld  he  no  cordiality  or 
genuine  alliance,  and  he  reckoned 
upon  that  reciprocal  coldness  as  a 
main  element  of  saccess.  What 
followed,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail, now  in  the  possession  of  history. 
As  far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
war  the  new  Ministry  had  nothing 
to  hoast  of ;  and  when  it  was  hroken 
up,  to  make  way  for  a  pure  Whig 
Administration,  there  was  neither 
sound  of  exuherant  joy  nor  of  deep 
lamenting  in  the  streets.  Finally, 
Sebastopol  fell;  our  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Crimea ;  and 
we  were  left  to  count  at  leLsure  the 
cost  of  a  barren  and  even  dubious 
Tictorv. 

Btill  it  .was  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that  the  war  was  at  last  over, 
and  that  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus  were  closed.  Closed  ?  Alas, 
the  yawning  bi-valyes  were  standing 
as  wide  open  as  before  I  To  its  un- 
speakable astonishment,  and,  be  it 
added,  deep  disgust,  the  British  na- 
tion was  now  informed  that  it  was 
at  war  with  Persia,  for  what  reason, 
or  on  what  pretext,  or  for  what  mo- 
tive, no  man  living  cpuld  tell.  Yes, 
there  was  one  living  man  who  might 
have  given  us  the  information  had 
he  been  so  minded — ^Palmerston  the 
plucky,  who  by  this  time  had  been 
called  to  the  Premiership.  But  with 
that  reserve  which  is  considered  the 
highest  diplomatic  accomplishment, 
the  jaunty  Viscount  declined  to  give 
explicit  revelations  ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
little  pet  war  of  his  own,  for  which  of 
course  he  was  responsible  ;  and  that 
responsibility  being  admitted,  why 
should  he  be  annoyed  with  questions? 
Down  to  the  present  moment,  Ebony, 
I  profess  to  you  that  the  origin  of 
that  same  Persian  war  is  to  me  the 
profoundest  of  mysteries.  Something 
I  remember  to  have  heard  or  read 
about  the  wife  or  other  female  rela- 
tion of  an  interpreter,  but  of  her 
wrongs  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge.  Grievous  surely  they 
must  have  been  to  justify  the  armed 
interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
cause  of  an  Helen  or  Briseis — ^aa 
grievous  at  least  as  those  of  Don 
Padfioo,  for  whose  fractured  crockery 
and  injured  furniture  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  on  a  previous  occasion,  impe- 


rilled the  peace  of  Eniv^  B«  v. 
might  pass  over  this  aaae  Psr^ 
war  as  a  mere  bagateDe,  oosoif  ^ 
probably  but  a  few  iiiaa|pu&a£t  zL- 
iions,  were  it  not  for  the  ion, 
consequences  to  which,  in  os^a 
tion  with  another  most  ill-^GHr^ 
enterprise,  it  led.  That  ests^sk 
which  is  far  too  honoarable  a  bci 
for  such  an  act  of  folly,  von  wl  ^ 
once  divine  to  be  the  aboitzve  W.- 
lities  with  China. 

DonH  be  a&aid  that  I  am  ^- 
to  go  into  particulars.  I  am  as  ^ 
of  the  "lorcha''  business  as  jcc  " 
any  other  man  can  be,  and  ii  tc 
tainly  is  not  worth  -while,  at  ti^ 
time  of  day,  to  comment  upoo  t- 
conduct  of  Bowring.  Besid^  Be  ▼ 
ring  is  clearly  entitled  to  pl<ea-'  :.  • 
solution,  and  to  insist  that  the  v^  • 
respoDsibility  shall  rest  upon  *is 
shoulders  of  his  spiritual  su^^^ 
Palmerston,  who  has  openly  wcc^y^ 
the  burden.  In  like  manner  it  r 
quite  possible  that  the  Tisoount  m- 
refer  to  the  result  of  the  last  gecei 
election  as  a  proof  of  the  aequieset^ 
of  the  nation  in  his  poKcy ;  hud  '■ 
would  be  very  shabby  to  deny  ti? 
the  benefit  of  such  a  plea.  But  lif 
much,  at  least,  I  shall  nnhesauti&^T 
aver,  that  the  nation  at  large  neit^ 
sought  nor  de»red  to  have  sr.j  kici 
of  quarrel  with  China  ;  and  that  tik» 
acts  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  S6C 
the  result  of  any  pressure  from  wi:!:- 
out  Thus,  then,  we  were  landt^  z 
a  third  war  with  the  ovei^grov:! 
Celestial  Empire,  which  we  ceruzr.^ 
do  not  wish  to  conquer,  and  ok^ 
not  hold  if  it  were  conquered. 

The  armament  destined  for  Ch::i 
was  jnst  leaving  onr   shores  vbfS 
the  Indian  mutiny  broke  onL    Ii  ^ 
not  for  me  to  attempt  an  ^ahonk 
examination  of  the  canses  whieb  U. 
to  that  fearful  and    sanguinaij  re- 
volt.     Tears  probably   must  eferse 
before  these  are  accnrately  kaovs. 
and  before  we  can  discover  the  red 
source  and  nature  of  the  infin^^^ 
which  were  brought  to  bear  npoo  tie 
Sepoys — whence  arose  their  dlsiffcc- 
tion,  and  by  what  means  and  iz^ 
fices   it  was    swelled    into  nctkr. 
But  it  has  already  been  stited  fj 
some  intimately  acamunted  with  h- 
dian  affairs,  that  Uie  ontbretk  vas 
materially  hastened  by  the  Tema 
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war,    and    by  the   knowledge   that 
Great  Britain  was  otherwise  engaged 
in    Asiatic  hostUities.    Undonbtodlv 
soch    are  the  very  occasions  which 
-would  be  selected  for  revolt  or  ris- 
ing ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  men  who  planned  that 
extensive  mutiny — ^for  planned  it  un- 
doubtedly was — did  not  calculate  on 
the  advantage  which  might  accrue 
to  them  from  the  necessity  imposed 
upon   England  of  carrying  on  war 
elsewhere.    In  the  January  number 
of  the  Magazine  (article,  ^^  The  Poor- 
beah  Mutiny")  there  is  quoted  a  pro- 
clamation, found  in  the  captured  tent 
of  the  Shabzahad  commander,  after 
the  rout  of  the  Persians  at  Mohum- 
rab,  which  clearly  proves  that  the 
Sepoy  conspiracy  was  part  of  a  grand 
Oriental  movement  against  the  Brit- 
ish power.    Such  being  the  disposi- 
tion, the  opportunity  only  was  want- 
ing, and  that  opportunity  was  given 
by  the  intermeddling  policy  of  Pal- 
merston  and  his  colleagues  with  re- 
gard to  Persia  and  China.    All  our  re- 
verses in  the  East  are  traceable  to  Whig 
misgovernment    TV  ho  will  deny  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Affghan  war, 
with  its  heavy  disaster,  which  first 
destroyed  our  prestige  in  the  East, 
by  showing  that  England  was  not 
always   invincible,    rests   with    the 
Whig  Lord  Auckland!     And  how 
was  Lord  Auckland  appointed?    I 
answer,    by    the    Whigs    in    1885, 
through  the  dirtiest  job  that  ever 
soiled  even  their  contaminated  fingers. 
Lord  Heytesbury,  a  man  of  the  most 
undoubted  ability  and  character,  was 
appointed  Grovemor-Qeneral  of  India 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
appoiDtment  was  approved  of  by  the 
King,  on  5th  of  February  of  the  above 
year.    His  outfit  was  made,  but  he 
had  not  sailed  when  in  April  the 
Whigs  came  into  power ;  and  almost 
the  earliest  step  which  they  took  was 
to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Heytesbury,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  obliged  to  procure  a  warrant 
under  the  sign-manual.    Against  a 
proceeding  so  monstrous  and  unpre- 
cedented the  Court  of  Directors  re- 
monstrated,   stating    their    decided 
conviction  that  the  vital  interests  of 
India  would  be  sacrificed,  if  the  ap- 
pointments of  Governors  should  be 
made  subservient  to  political  objects 


in  this  country,  and  if  the  local  au- 
thorities were  led  to  understand  that 
tennre  of  office  abroad  was  dependent 
upon  the  duration  of  an  Administra- 
tion at  home.  They  might  as  well 
have  remonstrated  with  the  winds. 
The  Whigs,  though  not  more  greedy 
then  than  now^  were  more  shameless. 
They  were  determined  that  such  a 
prize  as  that  of  the  Governorship  of 
India  should  not  be  lost  to  thehr 
family  connection ;  and  they  confis- 
OATSD  (for  that  is  the  proper  word) 
Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment,  and 
gave  it  to  Lord  Aucklaiid — ^a  most 
evil  gift  for  him,  poor  man ;  fJEir  better 
had  he  remained  in  his  pristine 
obscurity,  than  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  most  unfortunate  and 
incompetent  of  proconsuls  I 

But  I  really  need  not  dwell  longer 
upon  such  topics.  I  have  brought^ 
them  forward  in  the  hope  that  those' 
who  call  themselves  economical  re- 
formers, and  who  are  sincerely  anx- 
ious, as  I  am  also,  that  the  vast  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  people  of 
this  country  shotdd  be  dimimshed 
rather  than  augmented,  will  turn 
their  attention  to  and  deliberately 
consider  the  cost  of  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment I  shall  not  venture  to  say,  as 
a  demonstrable  proposition,  that  had 
Lord  Derby  not  been  &ctiously  re- 
moved from  office  in  1852,  the  peace 
of  Europe  would  have  been  preserved, 
or  the  Eastern  outbreaks  prevent- 
ed. It  is  not  for  fallible  man  to  haz- 
ard coigectures  as  to  what  ^  might 
have  been,"  under  dreunutances 
dififerent  from  what  they  really  were. 
We  can  only  look  to  circumstances 
which  have  emerged,  and  to  their  re- 
sults. But  even  in  that  circum- 
scribed range,  I  would  ask  the  libe- 
rals to  consider  whether  the  One 
hxmdred  and  fifty  extra  millions,  be- 
vond  our  ordinary  charges,  which  we 
have  expended  during  the  last  six 
yearo,  is  not  a  very  large  price  to  pay 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Whig  Government, 
against  which  the  Liberals  are  con- 
stantly rebelling  on  account  of  its  un- 
exampled exdusiveness?  Ketrenoh^ 
economise,  cut  down,  and  pare  as  yon  ^ 
please — ^fiar  more  than  a  generation 
must  pass  away  before  you  can  re- 
place that  one  hundred  and  fifty  nul- 
lions,  which,  I  say,  you  directly  owe 
to  Whig  government    Take  afl  that 
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the  Whigs  have  done  for  you,  for 
mankind,  for  liherty,  for  troth,  for 
honour,  and  estimate  it  as  largely  as 
a  Jew  would  estimate  a  jewel  which 
he  desires  to  sell,  and  tell  me  if  that 
will  cover  a  tithe,  or  a  twentieth,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  that  monstrous 
additional  hurden  which  fell  upon 
you,  imposed  hy  the  hands  of  those 
men  who  wish  to  he  the  gods  of  your 
idolatry?  Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
economical  school,  you  are  not  half 
so  wise  in  your  generation  as  the 
negroes  of  the  coast  of  Dongola.  If 
they  find  that  the  fetishes  to  whom 
they  have  prayed,  send  them  not  rain 
hut  pestilence  ana  drought,  they  seize 
on  the  ugly  lumps  of  feather,  and 
cast  them  in  the  fire.  You  have  put 
up  a  Whig  fetish;  and  you  have 
prayed  to  it  very  pertinaciously ;  and 
you  see  what  answer  you  have  gotten 
to  your  prayers ;  and  yet  there  you 
are  kneehng  I 

I  break  off.  I  have  just  received 
the  telegraphic  account  of  the  dose 
of  the  debate;  and  I  recommend  it 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  my  coun- 
trymen. I  see  no  cause  for  exulta- 
tion. That  truth  and  justice  should 
be  preferred  to  falsehood  and  spolia* 
tion,  need  excite  no  higher  feeling 
than  that  of  satisfaction;  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  deplorable  were  it 
otherwise.  But  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  faction,  henceforward, 
will  receive  no  countenance  from 
purely  independent  men,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  call  themselves; 
and  I  do  rejoice  that  the  hypocritical 
Whigs,  who  concocted  this  mean 
conspiracy,  and  who  insulted  the 
honest  Liberals  by  assuming  that 
they  would  accede  to  their  unprin- 
cipled scheme,  have  been  detected  and 
unmasked.  I  am  thankful  even  for 
their  lack  of  courage.  The  brave  bold 
end  of  Catiline,  warring  to  the  death 
for  his  treason,  has  in  some  sort  saved 
his  memory.  Wliat  shall  we 'say  of 
those  pitiful-hearted  conspirators, 
who— after  having  wagered  so  much, 
and  bragged  so  much,  and  having 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
'  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the 
integrity  of  their  hearts,  and  their 
devotaon*  to  the  constitution,  and 
every  other  adjuration  which  stands 
as  a  commonplace  in  the  Whig  cata- 
logue of  rhetorio— gave  in,  without 
daring   a   dividon?     Ah,  cravens! 


ah,  capons  I   oonld  je  not  last  o^ 
cealed  the  white  fefliherf  JSk  ppr 
movement — ^no     poiitaeal   msopk^ 
no  organised  oombinatiaD.    6e  tr 
have  asserted,  and  will  asaert;  &. 
men  like  Bethel   aod  Wood^  ^* 
antecedents  (in  their  own  es^ia^*-. 
though  I  take  lea^e  e^en  to  task  lis: 
are  favourable  to  snofa  •  sa^fpas&s. 
will  protest   it,  as   confideath  » i 
smuggler  will  svrear  to  a  ooo^ikx. 
keg  of  Geneva.     Aaacrt  awmj,  jjeK^ 
men  I     If  the  report  of  the  Fab 
mentanr  proceedings,    oontaiaed  s 
the  daily  prints,  be  correct,  yoi  aii 
to  impi^  even  the  Honse  of  C«> 
mons  with  a  high  notion  of  your  :> 
interested    patriotism.       And   wbc 
you  next  attempt   a  similar  asBK± 
let  the  nominal  leader  of  the  forkr 
hope  be  more  oantioiisly  waned  » 
to  appearances.     It  certainly  kx^ 
odd  that  Mr.  CardweU,  who  'had  «:- 
dertaken  the  dotj  of  bfingiog  ^ 
ward  the  resolution  Tvithoat  any  ea- 
oert  with  a  party,  bat  soldy  frmi 
sense  of  justioe,  should  have  apat. 
himself  to  observation,  by  takurf  t 
the  last  m(»nent  deliberate  oo^ 
with  the  expectant  Whig  ehiefe,  t»i 
the  withdrawal  of  his  modon.   Be 
I  protest  to  yon,    on  mj  consdo^. 
that  I  am  ahnost  sorry  for  Mr.  Cirs- 
well.    A  more  hnmiliating  poEstios 
cannot  be  conceiTed  than  that  of  tW 
small  boy  attached   to    a   gang  t 
burglars,  whose  dnty   it  is  to  eclr 
the    house    and     admit    the   ^&€ 
cracksman.    There  he  stands  io  iU 
dusk    contemplating    the    prQBi» 
and  revolving  in  his  precocioas  d^ 
various  schemes  of  invasion.    Tat^ 
courses  seem  open  to  him.    Eec£ 
either  wriggle    himself    in  bj  tiit 
pantry  window,  or  he  can  deseesd:? 
the  chimney,  or  he  can  creep  op  bf 
the  sewer.     The  latter  seems  to  kir 
the  most  commodiona  method  d  t^ 
cess,  so  he  dives  like  a  rat  into  ^ 
drain.    His  confederates  liMen  at  Ux 
orifice.     For  a  tame    tiiey  hesr  w 
sound ;  but  at  last  there  is  arotria! 
gush  of   waters,   and    poor  i^ekkd 
Keddy  is  whirled   fordi  in  sodii 
plight,  that  none  of  his  pals,  nolfm 
the  gentieman  with  a  chronie  cold  is 
his  head,  will  voachsafe  to  exteod  t& 
him  a  finger. 

Ever,  my  dear  Ebony,  yours, 
RouBn  Boss. 
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"If  7oo*r»  wikiDg,  oall  me  etrljr,  call  me  earlj,  mother  dear."* 


**  Yks,— call  me  early — not  very 
>arly,  bnt  earlier  thaa  osdoI — say 
»ven  sharp" — ^were  my  last  words 
>ver-night  to  Tom  Summers,  my 
single  retainer — almost  as  good  as  a 
mother  to  me,  for  he  fed  me  with  a 
spoon  for  three  weeks  when  I  was 
recoveiing,  against  all  rale,  and  in 
spite  of  doctor's  prophecies,  from  the 
jungle-fever.  Tom  showed  no  mark 
of  surprise  at  this  unusual  order — ^he 
never  is  surprised  at  anything — hut 
presented  me  with  my  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  put  the  spills  and  the 
cigar-case  within  easy  reach,  and 
silently  departed. 

Six  months  ago  I  landed  from  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
good    ship    Canopus,  fourteen   days 
from  Alexandria,  and  stepped  once 
more  upon  the  shore  of  old  England, 
-which  I  left  before  I  was  eighteen. 
How  many  years  ago  was  that  ?    No 
matter.    Possibly  1  may  have  matri- 
monial views,  and  if  sp,  the  quieter 
we  keep   that   subject   the   better. 
People  are  not  to  judge  of  me  bv 
my  looks ;  an  Indian  sun  soon  spoils 
our  roses  and   lilies,  and    the    im- 
portant  cares  of  the   civil  service 
have  traced,  I  see,  a  few  wrinkles ; 
in  fact  my  penannel  is  that,  no  doubt, 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  some  work, 
and  may  be,  as  they  say,  "  any  age." 
Few  people  in  this  country  will  re- 
member me  well  enough  to  be  veir 
exact  about  dates.    In  heart,  at  all 
events,  I  never  was  younger.    Once 
more  I  tread  my  native  land!    The 
very  thought  gives  me  new  vigour. 
It's   not   my   native   land    though, 
after  all,  for  I  was  bom  at  Benares,  in 
cantonments.    Still,  I'm  an  English- 
man, I  hope ;  I  should  like  to  hear 
any  man  call  me  a  Hindoo.    It's  not 
my  fault  if  I  was  unfairly  robbed  of 
my  birthright;    how  could  I    help 
my  father's  being  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Bengal  army? 

However,  here  I  am,  and  here  I 
hope  to  end  my  days.  I  mean  fully 
to  enjoy  myself  now,  and  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Of  my  younger  ex- 
periences of  English  life,  I  confess  I 


have  no  very  distinct  recollection; 
they  seem  to  me  rather  dream-like. 
As  to  tlie  English  winters,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  80  trying  to  Anglo- 
Indians,  I  have  no  complaints  to 
make.  Grood  sea- coal  fires,  and  well- 
built  rooms,  and  plenty  of  exercise, 
have  kept  me  in  admirable  health 
and  spirits ;  and  now  the  spring  .is 
coming  on,  and  these  last  few  (kys 
in  April  have  been  so  pleasant,  on 
the  whole,  that  I  look  forward  with 
intense  enjoyment  to  that  golden 
time  of  year  that  poets  sing  of— 

•«Th6  air  aU  mUdoeaa,  and   the   earth   aU 
bloom." 

And  to-morrow  is  May-day  I  and  I 
haven't  seen  a  May-day  in  England 
for — ^well,  never  mind  how  many 
years! 

I  am  a  poet  natnraUy.  I  don't 
mean  that  I  write  poetry,  unless  it 
may  be  unconsciously,  as  some  clever 
people  write  prose.  What  I  mean 
is,  I  have  the  poetical  temperament 
strongly.  The  sentiments,  the  imagi- 
natiop,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet 
are  mine ;  the  muses  gave  me  every- 
thing of  the  bard  but  his  harp  and 
voice.    I  am  one  of  those 


"poets  who  haye  never  penn'd 
ipfratlozL*^ 


Their  Idbi 


This,  again,  may  not  be  my  fault. 
The  gift  might  have  been  complete 
under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
"  Poeta  nascitur ;  collector  fit."  That 
was  my  case :  nature  formed  me  for 
a  poet;  family  interest  with  John 
Company  made  me  a  collector.  The 
two  vocations  were  incompatible:  I 
felt  it  from  the  first ;  how  could  any 
man  be  poetical  at  Ghazeepoor? 
Homer  himself  would  have  failed 
to  compose  (except  It  were  his  cata- 
logue of  ships)  amidst  those  eternal 
accounts  and  returns.  StiU,  poetry 
was  always  my  solace  and  delight; 
and  above  all  others,  m^  favourite 
poets  were  those  who  nng  of  the 
sweet  rural  pastoral  life  of  England. 
I  ought  to  have  been  born  in 
Arcacua;  but  failing  that,  the  next 
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best  thing,  I  take  it,  must  be  an 
English  coantry  life,  especially  in 
spring-time.. 

1  don^t  remember  mach  about  the 
springs  in  England  in  my  boyish 
days:  all  seasons  seemed  pretty 
much  the  same  to  me  then ;  and 
from  eleven  to  eighteen — which  was 
the  limit  of  my  early  English  life — 
one  hardly  pays  mach  attention  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  One  spring, 
I  remember,  I  had  the  measles ;  and 
when  I  first  went  ont  as  a  con- 
valescent, had  to  wear  a  great-coat, 
to  my  great  disgust,  and  walk  up 
and  down  nnder  a  south  wall  for  a 
week,  for  fear  of  the  east  wind. 
Another  year  I  was  at  school,  where 
we  had  the  hooping-cough,  about  a 
dozen  of  us,  and  were  shut  up  all  the 
bright  May-days  in  wKat  they  caUed 
the  sick-room,  where  we  nsed  to  set 
our  backs  against  the  wall  and  cough 
at  each  other.  However,  measles 
and  hooping-cough  are  hardly  likely 
to  come  again  at  my  time  of  life ;  and 
as  to  the  east  wind,  that,  I  fancy,  was 
a  mere  old-fashioned  prejudice :  how- 
ever it  may  pinch  the  southerns, 
according  to  our  modern  poets,  to 
an  Englishman  it  is  rather  congenial 
than  otherwise — "  stirs  the  Viking's 
blood"  within  him ;  and  an  English- 
man I  feel  myself,  every  inch  of  me. 
I  quite  long  for  an  east  wind;  that 
is,  now  the  spring  is  coming  on,  for 
in  winter  time,  of  course,  any  kind  of 
wind  feels  rather  chilly. 

I  have  been  freshening  up  my  re- 
collections this  evening,  over  my  last 
cheroot,  of  all  that  our  poets  have 
sung  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
lovely  season.  It  was  scarcely  need- 
ed, for  I  have  it  almost  ^  by  heart 
From  Chaucer  and  Spenser  to  Ten- 
nyson and  Leigh  Hunt,  all  are  old 
friends ;  but  it  has  been  a  labour  of 
love.  I  have  read  again — ^it  may  be 
for  the  twentieth  time — Washington 
Irving^s  delightful  sketch.  It  was 
always  one  of  my  waking  dreams, 
amidst  the  base  realities  of  pale  ale 
and  punkahs  at  Ghazeepoor,  to  have 
one  day  a  Bracebridgw  Hall  of  my 
own,  and  instead  of  those  grinning 
and  mercenary  niggers,  to  see  the 
round  fresh  &ces  of  country  youths 
and  maidens — my  own  attached  an- 
cestral tenantry — attached,  at  all 
events,  to  the  estate,  for  they  could 


hardly  take  much  hereditary  iotms 
in  me  as  a  new  pnrchflso*— ^De!:c 
round  the  May-pole.     And  tb«Qif9c: 
of  the  May !     Many  a  meaam:  bsn 
I  footed  with  her  already  in  fsocix 
anticipation.     Yet  I  don^t  leniriB^c 
that  my  feelings  were  ao  »thi»sKr 
in    my  younger    ^ys    in   Ec^'iac 
when  I  conclude  I  might  have  £>i^ 
a  May-queen  to    dance  with  kil! 
been  so  minded.      ^*  Men   cume  t 
their  meridian,^'    it    has  been  sa); 
"at  various  periods   of  their  1:^.' 
The  romance  of  m j  nature  mo^  h^ 
ripened  comparatively  late.     Eut. 
ever,  to-morrow  I   may  give  it  ir? 
scope,  and  see  at   last,   and  er^ 
May-day  in  England.     I  had  sn  i- 
vitation  to  go  down  to-day  to  CoTr> 
try,  where  my  old  friend  Cropper 
the  Heaiaes  has  Just  arrived  ^rj 
his  regiment  after  a  severe  cainpij: 
at  Aldershott,  to  dine  with  hiuu :: 
meet  two  or  three  pleasant  feii^r- 
we  both  knew  in  India.     It  vc>l. 
have  been  a  very  jolly  meeting ' 
have  no  doubt ;  but  this  May-daj  : 
the  country  is  a  little  treat  whid . 
have  so  long  set  my  heart  upon,  t^ 
I  conld  not  have   stood  the  <ii<^' 
pointment,  so  I  wrote  a  note  to  \i-d, 
in  excuse  an  unavoidable  engagecjifi 
It  would  never  have  done  to  brr: 
opened  my  heart  as  to  the  real  s:i«( 
of  the  ease  to  Cropper,  who,  tbc^u 
a  thorough  good  f<^Iow,  was  a2wr- 
terribly  prosaic,  and  wonld  have  ^^c 
the  mess  a  laugh  at  my  expense. 
had  an  idea  at  first  of  taking  oc;  cj 
little  marquee,  with   Tom  Samz£ 
and  a  few  necessaries,  and  a  buuk  •-' 
two  by  way  of  company,  and  ^^i^ 
ing  the  whole  day  in  Uie  woo(k  > 
turning  by  moonlight  in  the  evtiu^ 
but  Northamptonshire  is  not  a  wi«i- 
land  county ;  and  Tom,  who  is  T.r 
practical,   reminds  me   there   is  :• 
moon  "to  speak  of."     So  I  have^c- 
tented  myself  with  desiring  his  *■' 
call  me  pretty  early,  not  to  \<m  :L 
freshness   of   the   morning,  at  ^: 
rate. 

I  niay  premise  that  I  am  not«  fnz 
choice,  an  early  liser.  tn.  IniiL  - 
course,  one  is  driven  to  it  for  hc^^ 
sake;  but  I  always  made  up  r; 
mind,  when  I  came  home,  to  €tF^ 
as  a  matter  of  right,  those  ^^-^ 
morning  snoozes  which  I  reoeci^'^ 
among  other  stolen  pleasures  o^  ^7 
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lojhood.  My  pastors  and  masters 
hen  had  always  hard  work  to  make 
ae  turn  oat  in  the  morning.  It  was 
n  Yain  that  they  quoted  to  me  the 
;ood  old  adage,  "the  early  bird 
Atches  the  worm :"  that,  as  a  shrewd 
chool -fellow,  who  was  equally  lazy 
mt  more  philosophical,  used  to 
irgae,  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
he  worm's  fault  for  being  up  so 
tarly.  It  may  be  one  reason  why 
ew  worms  or  other  tit-bits  of  luck 
n  life  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
jit  her  of  us.  In  the  matter  of  early 
ising,  then,  I  am  a  poet  rather  in 
lieory  than  practice ;  but  to-morrow 
nust  be  an  exception.  It  must  be 
Nhat  as  children  we  used  to  call  a 
ong  day  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  throw 
ny  record  of  it,  for  my  future  grati- 
ication,  into  the  form  of  a  journal. 
;  shall  carry  my  writing-case  up- 
itairs  to-night,  for  I  should  like  to 
ot  down  my  feelings  fresh  as  they 
•ise.  I  saw  it  suggested  somewhere 
he  other  day,  as  it  struck  me  very 
ruly,  that  men's  finest  fancies  gene- 
ally  escape  them  for  want  of  being 
'ecorded  at  the  moment. 

May  l«e,  1858,  7  a.m.— Tom  Sum- 
ners  at  the  door  with  hot-water.  I 
fxpected  to  hare  been  already  up 
vben  he  came,  but  had  forgotten  to 
eave  the  window-curtains  undrawn 
IS  I  intended  ;  but,  after  a  yawn  or 
wo,  I  started  np  in  bed.  "  Is  it 
even  o'clock,  Tom?" 

"  Exactly,  sir,"  eaid  Tom,  proceed- 
ng  to  let  in  the  daylight. 

"  What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it, 
Com?— genial,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  rather 
jenial — ^sharpish  frost  last  night." 

[Tom,  I  should  observe,  is  used  to 
;hese  little  bursts  of  unintentional 
)()etry  on  my  part ;  and  though  he  has 
lothing  of  the  poet  in  his  own  com- 
)osition,  is  never  startled  or  puzzled 
)y  anything  of  the  sort.  He  nad  the 
'eputation  in  Bengal  of  being  quite  a 
ingnist ;  for  if  a  native  had  addressed 
lim  in  any  one  of  the  ninety-nine 
iialects  of  India  Proper,  Tom  would 
mve  replied  to  him  in  good  round 
nidland  English,  as  if  he  understood 
)very  word  perfectly,  and  expected 
:he  native  to  understand  him;  and 
with  the  help  of  some  dozen  words 
)f  the  country  patois — the  names  of 


common  objects — ^it  was  wonderful 
how  he  made  them  really  understand 
all  he  wanted.  Many  a  youngster 
who  was  supposed  to  have  got  up 
his  Hindostani,  was  glad  to  make 
use  of  Tom  as  interpreter.  Of  his 
own  language  he  considered  himself 
a  perfect  master  :  he  might  not 
always  attach  the  same  meaning  to 
the  words  that  you  did,  but  he  did 
attach  his  own  meaning ;  and  if  yon 
difiTered  from  him  on  that  point,  why 
that — as  I  believe  Tom  would  have 
confessed  had  he  been  closely  ques- 
tioned— did  nut,  by  any  means,  prove 
to  his  satisfaction  that  you  were 
right  and  he  was  wrong.  It  came 
to  much  the  same  in  the  end,  Tom 
would  observe  on  such  occasions,  and 
so  it  generally  did.  You  couldn't 
confuse  Tom  Summers,  whether  you 
addressed  him  in  the  last  modem 
slang  or  the  high  romantic.  More 
than  once  I  tried  him  with  a  speech 
out  of  Shakespeare  by  way  of  orders 
in  the  morning.  He  always  inter- 
preted it  in  his  own  manner  of  boots 
or  breakfast;  went  his  way  without 
a  smile  or  a  question  ;  said  ^^  Yes, 
sir,"  and  breught  me  what  I  wanted.] 

"  Frost,  Tom  !"  I  exclaimed  ; 
^^  nonsense ;  only  a  little  hoar  on  the 
windows,  I  suppose.  It's  going  to 
be  a  warm  day,  I  can  see.  I  shall 
be  up  directly.  Reach  me  that  book 
from  the  chair  before  you  go  down." 

Dear  quaint  old  lierrick — here  I 
marked  down  the  place ; 

**  Get  tip,  get  up  for  tbame ;  the  bloominf 


Really  I  think  one  enjoys  this  kind  of 
poetry  in  bed  more  than  anywhere. 
After  all,  we  know  the  imagination  is 
everything  in  such  matters.  "  If  my 
soul  is  free,"  and  so  on,  as  Lovelace 
has  it^  what  matter  where  the  body 
is  ? — better  in  bed  than  in  prison,  at 
any  rate.  But  how  glorious  this  is — 

**  6«t  up,  sweet  sloff  abed,  and  lee 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree  I" 

Plainly,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
this,  one  must  be  in  bed ;  otherwise 
it  don't  apply.  I  shall  lie  abed  imd 
finish  this,  at  all  events.  I  daresay 
old  Herrick  was  in  bed  when  he 
wrote  it: — 

**Come,  my  Corlnna;    eome,  lefs  go  a-May- 

ing." 
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Well,  bat  I  have  no  Ck)rinna;  that 
makes  an  honr^s  difference  at  least, 
in  the  starting.  Tbere^s  no  snch 
desperate  hnrry  when  yon  keep  no 
one  waiting.  But  I  am  wasting  all 
the  best  part  of  this  May  morning ; 
a  little  resolution,  and  I  am  out  of 
bed. 

The  water  had  got  oold,  and  I  had 
to  summon  Toip  again,  who,  from 
past  experience,  was  prepared  for  the 
difficulty,  and  reappeared  instanta- 
neously with  a  second  Jug.  He  saw 
this  time  that  I  was  going  to  stir  in 
earnest. 

"  What  will  you  please  to  wear, 
sir?" 

"  Put  me  out  a  pair  of  white  drills, 
Tom,  and  a  light  waistcoat ;  I  expect 
we  shall  have  the  warm  weather  set 
in  now." 

8  A.  M.— Up  at  last— delightfnl 
morning;  sun  quite  pleasant.  Let 
me  open  the  window  and  breathe 
**  the  balmy  airs  of  spring."  Hallo  I 
— that  comes  of  setting  looking- 
glasses  on  a  window-sill :  a  sadden 
gust  (my  bedroom  is  very  exposed) 
oame  in  and  upset  it  ^^  Zephyr  with 
Aurora  playing"  indeed!  Rather 
rough  in  his  play,  perhaps-— ha,  ha  I 
Never  mind — nothing  like  a.  fresh 
breeze.  Not  such  a  warm  morning 
as  I  tliought;  but  then  it^s  very  early 
yet — time  enough  still  for  a  walk 
before  breakfast 

9  A.M. — I  have  been  for  my 
walk,  but  not  very  far.  The  country 
is  uninteresting  just  around  my  house: 
but  I  mean  to  go  for  a  long  ramble 
after  breakfast  Fonnd  a  capital 
fire  in  the  library  when  I  came  in. 
It's  wonderful  how  one  enjoys  a  lire 
in  the  morning  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  N.B.— Went  and  changed 
those  drill  trousers  when  I  came  in. 
I  doubt  whether  it's  tfcer  prudent  in 
this  country— especially  if  a  man  has 
any  hereditary  disposition  to  rheuma- 
tism, as  I  have— to  wear  linen  indis- 


10  A.M.— -Enjoying  my  breakfast 
amazingly.  Nothing  like  a  spring 
morning's  walk  to  give  one  a  healthy 
appetite  1  Feel  the  better  for  it  al- 
ready ;  only  the  fresh  air,  and  this 
immense  fire  they  have  made  np— 
qnite  unnecessary  this  time  of  year 
«-has  made  me  so  lazy  that  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  stir  again  Just  yet 


Let's  see  wluit  tbera  is  k^er^ 
this  morning.  ^o  Id&&  2rT« 
never  ia  any  noir.  Out  t  tj^t^ 
makes  them  eo  lon^  in  potter* 
this  mutiny:  slow  co«lwa.  \^ 
say.  *' Terrific  faaUseorm^  m  L 
yesterday:  hallstomis  are  sot z 
common,  I  fianey,  in  April  ". 
crease  in  weekly  bills  of  s«t&r 
deaths  from  catarrii,  939;  bit»c:i 
750  ;  inflammation  of  the  Is&r- 
dear  me,  people  are  so  caress 
was  prudent  not  to  wear  tinec  b^ 
Nothing  worth  reading  in  UtA  pc-- 
I  shall  light  a  cheroot,  and  josv: 
for  this  cload  to  pass  ixwet^  aad  \^ 
set  out  on  my  rambles. 

lO.SO.^This    is   defigfatfiil ! 
tracted  to  the  'window  by  the  ^^ 
of  sweet  childish  voices,  and  f: 
group  of  little   girls  ain^ng  c^ 
lawn  I— May-dancers,  of  cour*:  ;:: 
I  daresay   we   shall   have  the  JL 
Queen  here  presently.      Tbe^  r 
her  maidens    no  donbt^-^caiteij 
pretty  as  they  should   bo  ■all  t 
red  noses.  I  can^t  remember  vbr. 
all  little  girk  at   that  age  used 
have  red  noses  in   Engird.   li^ 
inquired   yesterday  abont  tbe  & 
pole,  and  heard  tliere  had  been  :t 
in  the  parish  for  many  years:  » ti- 
ls quite  an  unexpected  pleasiire. 
must  go  put  and  welcome  them,  t 
I  like  to  enoonrage  tiiese  good< 
English  customs.     Let  me  tee  (k 
should  not  like  to  appear  igmnm ' 
these  matters,   and  the  good  pec- 
here  take  me  for  half  a  **  forrintfi 
it  is) ;  there  should  be  a  Robin  Ho^ 
I  remember,  and   a  Little  Jolm,  s^ 
Maid  Marian.     Rather  a  dirt?  ix/ 
girl   is  pointed  out  to  me  ss  Mi/- 
Marian ;  Little  John,  I  am  t(4d.  n 
left  at  home ;  and  Robin  Hood  tk; 
seem  to  know  nothing  aboot :  l'- 
the  May- Queen  is  a  d^l  stock  ztm 
with  oranges! 

11  A.M.— >I  wish  this  cloud  v^ 
pass  over;  I  don't  fimcy  psv 
a-Maying  without  a  little  saihbis^ 
To  confess  the  truth,  I  can't  g^  «'^<^ 
my  disappointment  about  Uist  &' 
Queen.  Charming  picturtt  <^  Mr- 
Queens,  romantic  descri  ptioos  c^3i/ 
Queens,  old  rhymes  and  soDit^*^ 
May-Queens,  to  say  nothing  d  tbosi 
tender  and  touching  lines  of  Ter 
son,  haunting  me  all  my  fife-^ 
this  is  the  regality !     A  wooden  hL 
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itb  a  red  neoklace,  yellow  hair,  and 
uinting  eyes,  in  an  Elysian  bower 
»nipo8ed  of  two  wooden  hoops,  set 
»and  Tvith  oranges  and  faded  rib- 
>n3 !      It  mast  be  a  children's  bur- 
aque  !       All    the   May-Qaeens   in 
brthamptonshire  oan't  be  wooden  , 
3lls.     It  couldn't  possibly  be  one  of 
lem  that  sat  for  that  piotnre  in  the 
UiLst/raUd   London   xiinu;   it  was 
ever  such  a  thing  as  that  which  the 
oet  saw  as  **  the  Lady  of  the  May, 
3t   in   an  arbour  I"    Pshaw!  there 
inst  be  a  live  original  somewhere, 
have  a  gooc^mind  to  ring  for  Tom 
summers,  and  tell  him  to  go  and  get 
ae  a  May-Qneen.    Fm  not  quite  sure 
iow   he  would  translate  the  order 
n  his  own  mind,  but  I'm  confident 
le'd  put  it  into  better  English  than 
;hat,    and  produce  something  much 
nore  like  the  real  article.  Stay ;  here 
3omeB  a  second  procession :  bah,  now 
we  shall  see  her,  I  hope.    Six  taller 
girls — this  time  with  blue  noses,  and 
no  pocket-handkerchiefs,  I  observe — 
and  another  wooden  doll,  I  do  declare, 
bigger  and  uglier,  and  an  umbrella 
over  the  bower  this  time— it  surely 
isn't  raining  ?    I  have  shut  the  win- 
dow  in  disgust,  and   have   desired 
Tom  to  dismiss  them,  and  close  the 
gates  against  all  such  parties  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.    I  am  going  out— 
the  cloud  has  passed,  and  the  sun  is 
shining   brightly.    Nature   will  not 
disappoint   me.  .   Her  beauties  are 
real  and  living;  she  will  not.moek 
me  with  this   burlesque  of  my  old 
dreams.    Tom  meets  me  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  actually  offers  me  a  great- 
coat and  an  umbrella.    I  was  never 
so  tempted  to  knock  him  down ;  but 
I  remember  he  has  no  conception  of 
what  an  English  Ma^  is,  and  alwavs 
grumbies  because  it  is  not  as  scorch- 
ing here  as  in  Bengal    Fancy  going 
a-Maying  in  a  greatcoat  and  umbrella  t 
I  decline  giving  anv  definite  orders 
about  dinner,  as  it's  quite  uncertain 
when  I  may  come  back.    I  may  be 
tempted  to  prolong  my  ramble.    A 
crust  and  a  flask  oi  sherry  in  my 

focket  makes  me  independent;  and 
have  an  eye  to  a  homely  rasher  per- 
haps in  the  arbour  of  some  wayside 
inn. 

12  d*eloeh,  noon,  —  Rather  late 
to  start  to  gather  "  May-dew "  cer- 
tainly ;  bat  there  seems  plenty  of  it 


on  the  grass  still— ratiber  too  much  in 
fact  I  wish  I  had  put  on  thicker 
shoes.  Bat  here  we  are,  fairl  v  abroad 
in  the  fields  at  last,  and  my  May-day 
is  began  in  earnest.  Where  shall  I 
wander? 

**  6iT6  me  woodbine,  scented  bowen| 
Blue  wreathe  of  the  Tlolet  flowers.** 

I  honestly  confess,  to  my  shame,  I 
don't  know  a  woodbine  if  I  were  to 
find  one :  violets  I  see  there  are  un- 
der this  bank,  but  I  should  think 
they  were  difficult  things  to  make  gar- 
lands of;  at  any  rate  that  seems 
rather  a  female  occnpatioD .  If  Oorin- 
na  were  here  she  would  make  the 
garlands  probably,  and  I  should  sup- 

Ely  her  with  violets;  as  she  is  not 
ere,  it's  not  worth  my  while  to  try. 
These  upland  meadows  are  rather 
breezy.  ^  I  almost  wish  now  I  had 
put  on  a  greatcoat — a  light  one.  I 
beffjn  to  be  almost  afraid  that  an 
Indian  life  makes  one  less  able  to 
appreciate  these  sweet  English  May 
breezes.  We'll  into  the  woods  and 
see,  as  old  Ohaucer  has  it, — 

**The     eilTer     droppte    hengliig    on    the 
leeyee."* 

Glorious  1  ha,  ha  I  the  ^^  silver  drop- 
p68  "  fall  indeed  in  showers  at  every 
step,  if  anything  tooplentihilly.  Inn- 
derstand  now  why  Tom  proposed  the 
nmbreUsr-one  could  fancy  he  too  had 
been  reading  old  Herriok : 

**  Fear  not,  the  leeree  will  strew 
Oems  in  ebnndeDce  npon  70a."  « 

Tom  has  been  out  himself,  no  doubt, 
many  a  May-morning  in  his  youth, 
and  is  provident,  like  an  old  cam- 
paigner. Positively,  between  tbe 
grass  underneath  and  the  bougha 
overhead,  I  believe  I  am  netting  wet 
through.    Ck>rinna  must  have  worn 

foloshes  if  the  "^cool  shades"  were 
ke  this  in  her  time.  But,  alas,  we 
are  getting  more  delicate  than  our 
ancestors;  they  were  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  damp;  or  probably  May-dew, 
like  salt-water,  never  gives  cold ;  at 
all  events,  I'm  detennined  such  tnfies 
shaU  not  spoil  my  pleasure.  I  see  a 
peasant  in  the  glade  before  me  cat- 
ting hawthorn,!  declare— how  charm- 
ing! I  shall  ask  him  to  cut  me  a 
branch  to  cany  home; — no  doubt, 
had  I  come  earher,  I  might  have  met 
aU  the  youths  <tf  the  village,  ^^  speed- 
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ing  to  the  greenwood  to  fetcben  home 
May ;" — let  me  accoi»t  him. 

"  So,  my  friend,  you're  catting  haw- 
thorn this  May-morning,  are  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  be  cutting  this  'ere  'edge : 
and  precious  dry  work  it  is,  master." 

Nvw,  I  should  not  have  fancied  it 
wry  dry  work  myself;  however, 
these  sturdy  country  swains  don't 
mind  the  dewdrops  evidently.  (I 
pnt  this  down  honestly  as  my  fir^^t 
impression;  afterwards  a  suspicion 
entered  my  mind  that  bis  remark 
had  some  reference  to  beer ;  and  that 
the  sixpence  I  gave  him  for  my  branch 
of  May  would  be  expended  in  that 
liquor.) 

"  You  don't  consider  this  t>*ry  warm 
for  a  May^morning,  do  you  f "  said  I, 
thinking  again  about  my  greatcoat, 
and  anxious  to  find  some  excuse  for 
my  chilliness. 

"  Well,  yon  see,  master,  it's  about 
the  sort  of  weather  as  we  looks  for 
this  time  o'  year — blacktiiorn  winter 
we  calls  it  in  these  parts." 

Winter?  winter  in  May,  "the 
gladdest  time  of  all  the  glad  new 
yearl"  What  can  he  mean?  Black- 
thorn winter,  he  certainly  said  ;  but 
tbese  peasants  are  given  to  strong 
metaphorical  language.  They  are 
poetical,  too,  in  their  way.  So  I  wish 
nim  good  morning,  and  take  Tenny- 
son out  of  my  }K)cket — even  he  feels 
rather  damp — and  sit  down  under 
this  hedge,  for  the  sun  has  come  out 
again  now,  and  the  birds  are  singing 
merrily,  and  I  have  found  a  drv 
stone,  and  got  my  back  to  the  wind, 
and  turned  up  my  coat  collar,  and 
lighted  my  little  meerschaum,  after 
some  trouble  with  the  fusees  (but 
they  always  are  damp),  and  altoge- 
ther have  made  myself  pretty  com- 
fortable.   It  is  now  exactly 

12.50  P.M.— Obliged  to  shut  up 
Tennyson,  the  wind  blows  the  leaves 
about  so.  Always  thought  ft  a  mis- 
take trying  to  read  out  of  doors. 
Nature's  book  is  the  only  true  study 
in  her  immediate  presence.  She 
mildly  rebukes  us  for  inattention.  I 
will  confine  myself  to  contemplation 
and  my  meerschaum.  £h  I  what  can 
this  be?  haily  positively  and  actually  I 
hail  in  May  I  What  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  I  I'm  almost  glad  I  came 
out  though,  for  had  I  stayed  in  the 
house  I  might  have  missed  the  op- 


portunity of  observing  it  5.n  . 
would  hardly  believe  thiscGii-- 
poor.     I  shall  write  at  mst '. 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  J^;?  > 
tinel^  and  give  him  a  pangra;  ..• 
it;  only  that  the  interest  of  i-: 
will  have  rather  evaporated  U:  • 
reaches  him,  and  it  woolil  <-.- 
be  worth  while  to  telegraph.  1  * 
this  hedge  was  rather  thicker  u 
but  it  must  soon  be  over,  and  1 . 
mind  if  I  can  but  keep  mjnMcrKi. 
in.    If  I  ever  did  put  my  iVl: 
about  May-day"  into  lyrse,  I '.  • 
certainly  should  put  that  fim :: 
catalogue  of  ei\joyments. 

1.20.— Hungry.  The  hail  U  ■  ■ 
Crust  of  bread  rather  moUt, . 
tastes  of — phosphorus,  I  fencr,:/ 
fusees  which  were  in  the  saiDcfv 
have  got  loose,  I  see.  Bottbesitr 
all  right.  That's  more  like  tlt>. 
May-Sew,  after  idl. 


I  did  not  record  any  more  o:: 
impressions    at    the   time,  fiT . 
note-book    had    got   wet,  an'  - 
fingers  were  chilly.     It  was  '* 
regret  that  I  cut  rfiortmyn:- 
but  hailstorms   and   wet  ?«i  •'! 
incidents  for  which  the  poets ««  J 
to  have  made    no  provision,  a;:  I 
felt  glad  that  I  had  no  Corinni    I 
me,  for  if  there  is  a  sight  1 1' 
minate,  it  is  a   lady  holdio^  r 
draggle-tailed  dress.    As  I  tnmrl 
last  oorher  in  my  path  bomtwiv 
I  saw  a  figure  following  me  at  £  • 
tance  which    I   recognised  as '. ' 
Summers ;    though    the  morj?" 
turned  round,  he  evidentlj  tr>: 
hide  himself   in  the  hedgerov. 
laughed    to    myself— poor  T(>- 
thought,  he  has  been  a-Majii:^ 
doubt ;  I'll  be  bound  A«  ha* » 
rinna  somewhere  about,  for  lie  >'■ 
such  a  confirmed  old  bachelors; 
master ;  I  won't  look  round  ts:- 
for  fear  of  spoiling  sport:  i'.' 
do  hope  they  won't  catch  ftili  ' 
reaching  my  own  door,  hoffevc 
rather  before  I  reached  it,  I 
with   a  welcome  that  starfie-i  - 
considerably.    Mrs.  Bance,  cj-- 
cellent    cook    and    hoasekee?«f- 
must  never  doubt  her  aflvctka:' 
me  after  this,   though  she  ^' 
learn  to  make  an  eatable  cniTT-*|^ 
Bunce,  with  another  female  ik^" 
tic  in  her  rear,  was  standins  '^ '"' 
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n  porch,  and  rosbed  forward  to 
"t  iTie  with  clasped  hands  and 
-*  of  agitation,  and  if  I  had  not 
tily  stepped  back,  I  verily  believe 
aid  have  precipitated  her  little 
nd  person  into  my  arma.  I  in- 
tctively  avoided  this  embarrass- 
nt,  however,  and  then  Mrs.  Bnnce 
lied  ronnd  and  overwhelmed  Mary, 
•  follower,  with  tearful  caresses. 
'  O  •  blessed  be  goodness,  Mary 
ir,  he^s  come  back  again!  Oh, 
.nkful  providence  it  is,  sir,  youVe 
lie  home  safe  I  Oh,  the  haggenies 
me  and  all  of  us  has  been  in,  sir! 
come  in,  come  in,  master,  and 
n't  ye  think  no  more  of  it,  now 
n't  ye!" 

I  was  so  thnnderstmck  by  snch 

unaccountable  greeting,  that  Mrs. 

I  nee  had  it  all  her  own  way  for 

ne  moments,  only  interrupted  by 

occasional  sob  from  the  calmer 

iry.     When  I  could  find  breath,  I 

"ked — ^I  fear  not  in  complimentary 

ignage — what  on   the    earth   was 

e  matter — murder,  robbery,  what 

IS  it? 

'^  O,  begging  your  pardon  over  and 
'er  again,  sir ;   but  my  feelings  is 
•me  over  me,  and  I  couldn't  a-bear 
je   thought!      O  blessed  be    Tom 
immers,  for  ever  and  ever,  amen  !" 
"  What's    the    matter,     woman  ? 
"hat's     all    this    about,    Mary? — 
ere,  Tom,"  said  I,  as  that  worthy 
iddenly  made  his  appearance  by  a 
rpath  out  of  the  shrubbery,—"  What 
»e   devil  do  tliese  women  mean?" 
»r  I  was  losing  my  temper  fast. 
;  "  Oh,  don't  let  him,  Tom,  don't  let 
im  I"  screamed  Mrs.  Bunco. 
"  Never  mind  them  women,  sir," 
tid  Tom,  touching  his  hat  respect- 
illy,  "they  knows  no  better.    You 
etaway,   Mrs.   Bunco;    get  along 
nth  you,  Mary.    Now,  sir,  I'm  sure 
ou're  wet  through,  and  we'll  have 
ome  dry  things  for  you  in  no  time." 
"Wet,"  said  I,   "what  if   I  am 
»ret ;  is  that  what  these  women  are 
creaming  about  ?" 

"  Bless  ye,  sir,  women  will  scream 
,.t  a&y think,  or  nothink,  just  as 
ikcly ;  come  along  in,  sii^--do." 

It  was  raining  pretty  sharply,  and 
,  thought  the  mystery  would  be  at 
east  as  easily  solved  in  the  house 
IS  out  of  it;  so  I  walked  into  the 
ibrary  in  considerable  bewilderment, 


whither  Tom,  to  my  surprise,  fol- 
lowed me. 

"Now  iust  tell  me  in  five  words 
what  all  this  row  is  about,  Tom,  and 
then  get  me  a  little  brandy."  In 
fact,  I  was  beginning  to  shiver.  It 
was  enough  to  make  any  man  shiver, 
to  have  two  women  attacking  him 
in  that  fashion. 

Tom  eyed  me  very  oddly,  instead 
of  moving  with  his  usual  quickness 
and  taciturnity.  "  How  do  you  feel 
yourself  now,  sir  ?"  said  he. 

"Feel  mvself,  you  ass!"  said  I; 
"get  me  the  brandy — I  feel  cold, 
that's  all." 

Tom  left  the  room  very  slowly, 
and  soon  I  heanl  a  whispering  in 
the  passage.  I'm  not  apt  to  be  a 
listener,  but  they  should  have  gone 
further  off. 

"  How  do  he  seem  now,  poor 
dear?"  said  Mrs.  Bunce. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "I  think  he's 
been  and  repented." 

"Blessed  be  gracious  1"  said  Mrs. 
Bunco,  "I  do  hope  he  has.  How 
pale  he  do  look,  Tom !" 

"  Pale !  I  believe  you,"  said  Tom ; 
"  white  as  putty." 

"And  what  a  hawful  look  about 
the  eyes!  I  seed  it  once  afore  with 
liim."  (This  last  voice  must  have 
been  Mary's.) 

"  He  wants  brandy,"  s^d  Tom.    . 

"  Oh,  dear  Tom,  dont  ye  let  him 
have  none!" 

"Don't  he  wish  be  may  get  it," 
said  Tom ;  "  anyways  afore  the  doc- 
tor comes." 

The  doctor!— The  absurd  truth 
flashed  upon  me — they  must  think 
me  insane! — It  was  too  ridiculous, 
and  I  burst  into  uncontrollable 
laughter.  There  was  a  scuflSe  as  of 
women's  garments  in  the  passage, 
and  I  fancy  Mary  must  have  taken  to 
flight. 

"Hark  at  him  now  I"  said  Tom 
solemnly. 

"  Hawful  I"  said  Mrs.  Bunce. 
^ "  That's  one  of  the  very  worsest 
signs:    I'd  a  deal  rather  ne  cursed 
and  swore ;  it's  more  natural." 

"  An't  you  afraid  of  him,  Tom  ?" 

"Not  I."  (Tom's  contemptuous 
tone  was  rather  mortifying.) — "  He's 
very  'armless."  (I  had  a  great  mind 
to  go  out  and  knock  him  down.) 
"  The  gardner's  in  the  back  passage. 
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in  case,"  oontinned  my  faithful  fol- 
lower; "bnt  I  knows  how  to  manage 
him."  (It  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
I  had  restrained  my  righteous  indig- 
nation.) 

Bat  it  was  high  time  to  pat  an  end 
to  this  conference  in  some  way.  I 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  wanted  dry 
clothes,  and  ray  brandy -and- water. 
So  I  opened  the  door  ooietly,  and 
called  Tom ;  Mrs.  Bnnoe  disappearing 
with  a  faint  scream.  "  Now,  Tom," 
said  I,  ^'  you  have  some  sense,  I  be- 
lieve :  listen  to  me.  I  want  to  go  up- 
stairs to  dress ;  get  my  things  aired, 
and  bring  me  a  little  brandy-and- 
water  up  to  mv  room,  hot,  but  not 
strong;  and  tell  ACrs.  Bunce  to  get 
me  some  soup,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  directly.'^  I  sappose  the  quiet 
tone  in  which  I  spoke  satisfied  Tom 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  any 
very  violent  act  just  at  present,  and 
he  followed  me  to  my  dressing  room 
withoat  remark  or  remonstrance. 
What  I  was  most  anxious  about  was, 
to  disabuse  his  mind  of  tliis  nonsen- 
sical idea  before  the  arrival  of  the 
country  surgeon,  for  whom  I  con- 
cluded they  had  already  sent,  in  or- 
der to  spare  myself,  if  possible,  such 
a  ridiculoas  interview  and  explana- 
tion as  I  must  look  forward  to  if  he 
were  announced,  as  I  now  every  mo- 
ment expected.  The  coolness  and 
propriety  with  which  I  carried  on  the 
business  of  changing  my  wet  clothes 
relaxed  Tom^s  scruples,  I  suppose,  so 
far,  that  he  did  bring  me  the  brandy- 
and-water — very  weak;  and  having 
achieved  this  little  triumph,  I  began 
by  degrees  to  improve  my  position, 
until  at  last  I  extracted  from  him — 
he  was  too  honest  to  be  a  good  diplo- 
matist— ^the  whole  secret  of  the 
household  suspicions.  Tom  himself 
had  been  the  innocent  author  of  them 
all.  First,  he  said,  I  had  talked 
"very  comical  like,^' both  last  night 
and  this  morning.  I  had  given  way, 
as  I  have  confessed,  to  some  little 
poetical  ardour  of  expression.  W^ 
Tom  had  noticed  that  once  or  twice 
before,  and  didn't  think  much  of  it. 
Then  I  had  sat  up  very  late  last  night, 
making  my  will,^as  Tom  afterwards 
understood,  and  writing  my  last  dy- 
ing speech  and  confession  in  letters 
to  my  friends.  (This  unfortunate 
journal !)    And  I  was  writing  again 


the   first   thing    th» 
reading  my  Bible  in  M  y-. 
Bible  exactly,  Tom,  Imv 
sav;   but  never  mind.  Aii>. 
called  early,  and  went  cc  n 
cold  and  wet,  and  wooldDiijr 
no  greatcoat,  and  fiaid,*'iKT?~ 
about  dinner. " — **  After  tbL  & 
Mrs.  Bnnoe  agreed,  ar,  as  j;^ 
surely  going  to  do  sommit  nL 
shall  see  him   bronght  hoax 
shutter,'  says  Mrs.  Booee;  '1  b 
I  shaU,^*  says   she.     Her  b»L 
»r,  was  a  painter,  and  fell  o^u 
der,  and  he  ^was  brought  hc» 
shutter;    and    them   sort  of  u 
affects  her,  poor  woman.    ^isJ  .j 
says  she,  *  he'd  never  had  gooe  n 
out  ordering  dinn^,  if  heM  i^u. 
to  come  back.'     That's  nhsi  sr: 
her  mind  most,  you  see,  ar^acd:! 
tural  like ;    what  icared  ua  z. 
was  the  old  razor.'' 

"Razor I"    said    I,  "whit  m" 
what  on  earth  can  you  mesjQ  f 

"  This  here,  sir,"  taUng  out  yi  i 
pocket  my  old  travelling  oompt- 
of  many  years,  between  whidi:- 
my  skin  there  seemed  to  en^M 
tual  affection  and  underttaodii^ 
any  attempt  to  operate  with  u^ 
and  smarter  implements  wis  ^\ 
resented  with  great  irritatioo  ra : 
chinas  part,  as  an  unwsirsntjbie . 
erty  and  indignity.    **  This  bee,  s: 
said  Tom,  "as   I  jost  jMckeJ  jv 
pocket  of  in  the   haQ;  g®u^ 
don't  commonly  take  their  ^^ 
with   them  out  a  walking.^  l^ 
easily  circumstantial   evidence  '^. 
hang  a  man  I    I  had  noticed  mj  y^' 
old  friend  to  be  getting  rather  ^ 
in  the  joints,  hi^i  carried  him  ^^ 
stairs,  wrapped  him  up  careftl?- 
paper  with  my  own  hands,  inteii-j 
to  take  him  myself  to  be  teod^ 
repaired  next  time  I  want  isu^  >- 
town,  and,  I  ooncluded,  had  ^'^^ 
him  into  my  coat-pocket  qdoodsc^ 
Iv  that  morning.     ♦*Wea,"a»tt!» 
Tom,  "  my  mind  misguv  me  all  a5«i 
this  morning;  them  little  Msyf« 
girhs  said  you  spoke  to  tbrn  ^ 
queer-like,  and  said  8omeduog»>^<^ 
the  queen;  you  know,  sir,  whep/^ 
tlemen  like  you  is  a-goiogooto  ^ 
minds,  they  ailna  thinb  ^,  ^ 
or  one  of  the  prineeBses  is  is  ^^ 
with  'em ;  so,  when  jon  ^^^\ 
muttering  to  yourself,  with  J0>f  ^^^ 
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in  your  pobket,  I  didn't  like  th&  looks 
of  it  no  ways ;  so  thinks  I,  TU  Just 
run  np-stairs  and  see  whether  mas- 
ter's took  his  pistols  with  him :  no,  I 
finds  the  pistols  in  their  places  all 
right.  Next  I  thinks  of  the  razors ; 
and  I  thought  I  shonld  ha'  dropt 
when  I  missed  the  old  hlack  un  ont 
of  his  case,  for  I  know'd  yon'd  used 
him  a-dre£»ing;  so  I  mns  down 
stairs,  and  opens  my  mind  to  Mrs. 
Bonce,  and  she  says,  ^  Tom,  I  know'd 
it;  he'll  come  home  on  a  shutter,' 
?ays  she  then.  '  Mrs.  Bunce,'  says  I, 
'  shall  I  go  arter  him?'  ^  Tom,'  says 
jhe,  'it's  a  Christian  duty.'  So  I 
follys  you,  sir,  unbeknownst  to  you, 
ill  the  time  you  was  out,  and  when 
[  sees  you  sit  down  on  that  stone  by 
the  hedge-side,  now,  says  I  to  my- 
self, here  he's  a-going  to  do  it ;  and  I 
nras  close  on  t'other  side  the  hedge, 
ready  to  jnmp  over ;  and  thankful  I 
(vas  when  I  see'd  the  pipe  come  out 
)'  that  ooat-pooket,  instead  of  the 
*azor:  he  an't  a-going  to  suicide 
lisself  just  yet,  thinks  I,  or  he'd  never 
;hink  it  worth  ^hile  to  light  a  pipe ; 
10  I  sits  myself  down,  sir,  and  watdies 
roQ.  He  seems  to  take  his  smoke  quite 
latural,  says  I  to  myself,  beginning 
:o  feel  easier  in  my  mind,  and  wish- 
ng  as  I'd  some  baccy  myself;  but 
>les8  his  poor  wits,  there  he  sits  with 
I  bftnch-  of  thorn  in  his  bat,  and  a 
ness  of  flowers  in  his  lap,  a-playing 
vith,  like  the  poor  mad  woman  in 
;he  play ;  let's  get  him  home  safe,  and 
ihen  we'll  take  care  of  him :  he's  never 
•ightly  got  over  that  fever  at  Bar- 
•ackpoor.  But  I  hope,  sir,  as  you'll 
brgive  me,"* continued  Tom;  "I  do 
)elieve  now  it  was  only  my  fancy, 
irter  all :  gentlefolks's  ways  be  differ- 
jnt  from  us  common- folks's,  I  know, 
ind  thev  read  such  a  deal,  and  talk 
;o  out  o'  the  common — ^" 

"  That  it's  hard  to  tell,  sometimes, 
-vli  ether  they  are  in  their  senses  or 
rat  of  them— eh,  Tom  ?"  I  finished 
lis  sentence  for  him  out  of  ^compas- 
sion, for  poor  Tom  was  evidently  em- 
)arrassed  by  his  attempts  at  apol<^y. 

Absurdly  annoying  as  the  whole 
iffair  was,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
o  be  angry  long;  I  ought,  perhaps, 
•ather  to  have  felt  gratified  at  such  a 
lisplay  of  zealous  attachment  on  the 
>art  of  my  hdusenold;  but  no  man 
eels  it  a  personal  compliment  when 
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his  friend's  devotion  snows  itself  in 
the  form  of  d$  lunatieo  inquirendo. 
Having  succeeded  in  convincing  Tom 
Summers,  at  all  events,  of  my  present 
sanity,  I  sent  him  down  stairs  to  calm 
the  emotions  of  his  feUow-servanta, 
and  despatch  a  messenger  to  counter- 
mand the  Doctor.  All  outward  traces 
of  the  late  commotion  in  my  estab- 
lishment soon  disappeared,  except  that 
Mary,  when  next  we  met  on  the  Stairs, 
turned  away  her  head,  as  if  ratlier 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  Mrs.  Bunce 
gave  way  to  a  pious  ejaculation  or 
two  upon  entering  my  presence  for 
orders.  Tet  I  suspect  I  remained 
under  secret  domestic  surveillance 
for  some  days ;  and  the  women,  I  am 
convinced,  looked  upon  me  for  some 
weeks  as  a  reformed  lunatic,  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  Tom  Summers, 
and  kept  in  order  mainly  by  his  con- 
stant superintendence.  It  had  the 
effect,  at  all  events,  of  checking  Mrs. 
Bunco's, propensity  to  bother  me  with 
all  the  gossip  of  the  village,  and  of 
improving  my  dinners  for  a  time.  I 
was  evidently,  in  her  estimation,  a 
person  to  have  my  little  infirmities 
humoured,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
irritated  by  anv  kind  of  contradiction. 
It  is  a  terrible  humiliation  thoogh, 
to  live  in  such  a  prosaic  age,  that  a 
man  can't  go  to  the  woods  alone, 
on  May-day  morning,  without  being 
taken  for  a  lunatic,  and  to  feel  that 
one's  English  blood  has  so  degene- 
rated that  the  enjoyment  of  one  of 
nature's  holidays  threatens  one  with 
rhenmatism ! 

However,  May-day  was  not  over  ; 
and  as  I  sat,  by  my  library  fire,  imbib- 
ing a  basin  of  excellent  mullagataw- 
ny,  a  peace-offering  from  Mrs.  Bunce, 
and  congratulating  myself  that  I  was 
not  at  that  moment  camped  out,  as  I 
might  have  been,  half-a-dozen  miles 
from  home,  had  I  carried  out  the  first 
promptings  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  re- 
membered my  friend  Cropper's  invi- 
tation, and  found  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  still  to  catch  the  4.40 
train  for  Coventry,  which  would  land 
me  at  the  barracks  quite  early  enough 
to  join  his  party  at  dinner.  My  pre- 
parations were  soon  made.  Any  re- 
viving suspicions  which  might  have 
been  started  in  Tom  Summers'  mind 
were  satisfied  by  the  ai^ouncement 
that  he  was  to  go  with  me.    Indeed, 
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the  fact  of  '^  goiDg  down  to  dine  with 
Major  Cropper,  Tom,"  was  quite 
enough  to  oonvince  him  that  I  was 
of  sound  mind  at  present,  that  officer 
being  well  known  to  hitn,  in  times 
past,  as  an  admirable  judge  of  horses, 
and  therefore,  in  his  estimation,  fully 
qaalified  to  act  as  a  "  gnide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,"  in  the  most  delicate 
moral  questions. 

The  train  brought  me  to  Coventry 
too  soon  by  more  than  an  hour  for 
the  mess  dinner ;  nevertheless  I  made 
my  way  at  once  to  my  friend^s  quar- 
ters, having  my  feelings  harassed  on 
my  passage  through  the  streets  by  a 
dreadful  exhibition  called  a  '^  Jack- 
in-the-green,"  performed  by  imitation 
chimney-sweeps,  with  half-blacked 
faces  of  villanous  expression  (how 
different  from  dear  Elia^s  ^^  innocent 
blacknesses  I  ^').  I  came  upon  Cropper 
in  the  barrack-yard  arm-in-a^m  with 
a  stranger,  as  I  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment; for  A,  deep  scar  across  the  face, 
and  a  slight  limp  in  the  walk,  made 
it  difficult  at  first  to  recognise  my. 
schoolfellow  of  early  days,  and  com- 
panion for  some  years  in  later  life, 

Charley  Dixon   of  the  Bengal 

cavalry:  a  better  fellow,  or  a  finer 
soldier,  never  breathed. 

^^  ^Gad,  here  he  is,  after  all,"  shout- 
ed Cropper,  on  seeing  me ;  ^^  here  he 
is,  Charley,  come  to  the  post  after  all 
— ^knew  he  couldn't  resist  us  1" 

I  hardly  made  him  any  answer,  for 
I  was  busy  in  trying  to  make  out  his 
companion. 

"  Why,  Damon,  old  boy,  don't  you 
know  me  ?"  said  Dixon,  holding  out 
both  hands. 

I  hope  I  greeted  him  cordially.  I 
am  sure  I  did;  but  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  left  off  calling  me 
Damon ;  I  had  allowed  some  of  my 
fiiends  (my  intimate  friends)  to 
amuse  themselves,  in  convivial  hours, 
by  adopting  this  sportive  name.  They 
were  pleased  to  think  it  suggestive  of 
my  Arcadian  tastes,  and  Charley 
rested  his, fame  as  a  classical  scbolu* 
npon  this  single  reminiscence  of  his 
Virgil.  It  seems  scarcely  resroectful 
&o;v,  to  a  man  of  my  age  and  posi- 
tion ;  but  let  it  pass. 

When  the  first  flood  of  question 
and  answer  was  over,  Dixon  telling 
me  that  his  blackguards  had  all  gal- 
loped off  to  Delhi,  leaving  him,  as 


litde  tokens  of  gratitade,  i  a^ 
cut  across  the  cheek,  s&dthl- 
through  the  thigh — and  afterlb^r 
over  a  rather  Tame  exphnatka  u: 
my  '^  unavoidable  engageme&t  1:  i 
country"  had  rd^sed  me  ».k 
than  I  expected— "  We've  btfi 
hour  yet,  Cropper,"  Mid  Cb;: 
^  let's  take  him  to  see  the  i 
Queen." 
A  May-Queen  in  Goventrj.  il 

{>lace6  in  the  world !— some  rit  \- 
esque  again^  I  thought  1  dii: 
want  to  betray  either  my  di»ff 
ment  of  the  morning,  or  myigour^? 
of  modem  English  castoim;  tr 
suppose  my  enthusiasm  on  tfaoe  !l 
ters  had  rather  abated,  for  I  iti^r 
her,  though  I  said  at  onoe,  H]^ 
means,"  I  added,  ^' is  it  fiu- T 

"Close  by;  not  two  hDni--'. 
yards." 

"  The  greatest  betntj  70Q  iff 
saw,"  said  Charley. 

It  must  be  a  real  one  this  tii 
my  two  friends  were  not  likeij ' 
care  for  dolls  or  oranges. 

"  Indeed  ?" — ^my  curiosity,  tt  let: 
was  reviving. 

"  You'D  say  so  when  you  see  i: 
puts  me  in  mind  of  poor  fiossiir- 
yon  remember  Rosalie  f 

Had  he  a  sister  of  that  Dime?:: 
did  she  die  f  I  ran  it  over  npi^ 
in  my  mind,  but  hopelessly.  I  b 
the  most  wretched  memoiy  for  w-- 
and  dates.  Did  I  remember  RtsC- 
Was  it  somebody  we  had  boUi  ft.-. 
with  somewhere?  Or  had  he ej 
ried  since  I  saw  him  last,  s&d  h. 
his  wife  run  aw^?  I  wm  eiprti- 
to  rememlfer  Kosalie— that  Kf- 
was  clear  ;  so,  putting  a  bold  &» 
npon  it,  I  replied  in  a  tooe  'k 
might  express  either  tender  Rgre:  * 
sympathetic  admiration— "  Oh,  jc 
very  well,  indeed." 

"Fwth,"  said  Charley, "it's «>• 
than  I  gave  him  credit  for.** 

I  felt  more  and  more  oonft*^' 
what  on  earth  did  Dixon  H>eiii[«-: 
shouldn't  I  remember  BoMliei  n 
I  so  notoriously  unimpre»W«*^ 
hard-hearted?  I  didn't  wna^'- 
her,  at  all  events— that  nwleHm:?^ 
provoking.  I  felt  I  mnst  pat  *  *'; 
to  these  reminisoenoes.  "Ho»^- 
you  find  her  out  ?"  I  hastily  tk^^ 

"Find  her  out?  Oh,Tiybr«'^ 
Blues  first  told  me  of  htf;  b»** 
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^sth''  'W'eedon,  and  liked  her,  all  but 
^  "  '^i  however,  he  was  wrong 
-^  _>  that:  she's  not  more  than  nine, 

.i^  -sn't  she  really?"  said  I,  getting 
'  ^*  3sted. 

*^  "^"^'ll  show  yon  her  mouth  in  a 
,•;  ■■■te."  Cropper  opened  a  stable- 
\  ,*'  .  '**  There  she  is,  the  beauty  I 
;,  p,  now,  I  call  her,  at  a  hundred ; 
~y<^  bought  her  this  morning,  so 
-  --'rley  and  I  christened  her  May- 
-"^  en.  Now,  doesn't  she  put  you 
.  '^tnind  of  Rosalie? — look  at  her 

:hand." 
-"•liwas  so  fiftirly  taken  aback  that  I 
*  •-  not  even  presence  of  mind  enough 
V  keep  my  own  counsel.  ^*  Bless 
:.  »:"  I  exclaimed,  "it's  a  mare  I" 
. . .-  'hey  both  burst  into  a  roar  of 
'     .^hter.      "Of  course  it  is,"  said 

irley.     "  Well  done,  old  Damon ! 
-T  expected  ^May-queen'  to  be  a 

.  i  expected  nothing  of  the  kind; 
'  t  1  didn't  tell  them  so.  I  might 
.  ..ve  guessed  there  was  but  one  sub- 

_.;t  upon  which  Cropper  was  likely 
be  enthusiastic.  No  wonder  I 
*..i'nt  remember  Rosalie;  who  ever 
1  to  remember  four-legged  brutes  by 
.~  eir  Christian  names?  but  to  thi]± 


of  finding  my  May-Queen  at  last  in  a 
barnu^-stablet 

We  soon  adjourned  to  the  mess* 
room,  and  thence  to  Cropper's  quar- 
ters, and  spent  such  an  evening  as 
only  old  friends  can  spend  together, 
who  meet  after  long  parting.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  a  last  quotation  from 
Tennyson — slightly  altered — 

**  Our  JoyooB  memoriae  did  sot  Bhhn 
The  foaming  gn^  of  EaeCern  Fnnoe.** 

Even  Cropper  admitted  that,  when 
explained  to  him,  to  be  real  poetry. 
We  found  the  true  Arcadia  in  Cov- 
entry barracks. 

And  I  have  laid  down  a  few  rules 
for  my  private  guidance  in  keeping 
festival  on  May  1,  1859,  which  I  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  my 
friends  ai^d  the  public  generally : — 

1.  Don^t  be  called  early. 

2.  Putpn  your  wannest  clothes. 
8.  If  yon  take  a  wblk,  choose  a 

turnpike  road,  or  a  well-beaten  foot- 
path. • 

4.  Keep  up  a  blazing  fire. 

5.  Ask  two  or  three  old  friends  to 
dinner. 

And  then  you  will  be  sure  to  spend 
— as  I  did  eventually — a  very  plea- 
sant English  May-day. 
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THE  DEFKAT  OF  THE  FACTIONS. 


THE    WBI68    ver9U$    OUB    IKDIAX    EMFIKK. 


The  Factions  have  made  their 
grand  attack, — and  have  failed  nota- 
bly. They  held  their  field-day  at 
the  expense  of  our  Indian  Empire 
and  the  British  Oonsttitntiou ;  and 
now,  thoroQghly  beaten  and  humi- 
liated, they  stand  self- condemned  at 
the  bar  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  strange  retrospect,  that  of 
the  last  few  weeks.  We  know  not 
whether  to  be  most  amazed  at  the 
unblushing  audacity  of  the  Factions 
— at  the  judicial  blindness  which 
tempted  them  to  base  their  grand 
attack  upon  a  quicksand— or  at  the 
tremendous  overthrow  and  unre- 
deemable disaster  which  have  over- 
ti^en  them.  It  has  been  a  month 
without  a  parallel  in  our  parliamen- 
tary annals.  The  men  who  betrayed 
the  honour  of  their  country  before 
they  were  ejected  from  ofSce  three 
months  ago,  have  now,  in  their  efforts 
to  got  back,  madly  sought  to  de- 
grade the  British  parliament  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  rock  to 
its  basis  the  whole  fabric  of  British 
power  in  the  East.  Alas,  that  while 
revolting  every  honest  mind,  and 
disgusting  the  feelings  of  tlio  gene- 
ral public  at  home,  the  Cambridge- 
House  Faction  should  have  fuso 
furnished  the  Absolutist  Govern- 
ments of  the  Continent  with  fresh 
arguments  against  free  institutions, 
and  done  their  best  to  render  govern- 
ment of  any  kind  amongst  us  im- 
possible. The  attack  which  has  so 
fatally  recoiled  upon  themselves  was 
only  a  culmination  of  the  factious 
policy  which  they  have  acted  upon 
ever  since  the  accession  of  Ix>rd 
Derby's  Government.  It  was  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  that  faction  that  Lord 
Derby's  was  the  strongest  and  only 
united  party  in  the  House.  They  and 
their  journals  ceaselessly  taunted  the 
Government  with  weakness,  because 
it  could  not.  command  an  absolute 
party-majority  in  the  Commons, — 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Whigs  themselves  could  still  less 
muster  any  such  minority.  What  was 
simply  a  necessity  of  the  times,  they 


imputed  as  a  beinons  iwilt  toilr  L 
istry.    Lord  Oerby  had  not  *  . 
office :  he  took  it  eimpl j  ^&css^ 
working  of  oar    parliameciir  - 
tem  had  left  no  other  party  sc 
own  in  a  position   to  carry  *f 
government.      He    did   not  ce 
himself — he  did  not  seek  to  ir 
the  country.     He  knew  that  L>  - 
not  what  is  called   a  pow€sf&^ 
ernment,  but  it  ivas  more  po^: 
than  any  other  that  conid  be  ir. 
That  should   have   sufficed  irr 
parties,  and  that  certainly  su£.- 
the  estimation  of  the  countir. 
the  rest,  Lord     I>erby   r«litsi 
integrity  of  principle  and  abil 
administration  to  secnre  for  hi? 
ernment  that  constitntioiial  sr. 
which  even  the  most  daring  *^ 
might  hesitate  to  -withhold. 

But  the  ousted  factions  wei^ 
to  be  appeased.  Ravening  for  • : 
and  seeing  that  if  they  did  not  t^i. 
their  places  immediately,  thej  ¥  - 
have  to  share  them  with  otb^  . 
Whigs  did  not  scrapie  to  mair 
country's  extremity  their  spedil 
portunity.  It  is  a  jnst  boast  cf: 
Conservatives  that  they  hare  »' 
withheld  a  constitntiQiial  sa^y 
from  any  Liberal  Ministnr,— :' 
they  have  never  when  in  opp>>^ 
refused  their  votes  to  a  iba" 
which  they  supported  when  in  06 
for  the  sake  of  embarrassiiig  v: 
rivals.  Again  and  again  did  !:r 
support  Lord  Palmerston^s  }£iwr 
when  placed  in  jeopardy  bj  - 
factions  of  the  Libend  pvtj. 
was  their  votes  that  gave  hiia :. 
majorities  on  the  County  TnuL*. 
the  Ballot,  Church-Rates^  uti  a^ 
on  many  most  important  qn^n.- 
of  foreign  politics ;  and  witfaoct  tlr* 
support  on  such  oocasioDs  hb  Ci- 
net  never  oould  have  gicme  oa.  -"- 
all  this  was  forgotten  by  the  d^ 
less  Whigs  as  soon  as  they  k>& 
themselves  once  more  in  the  "a-- 
shade"  of  the  Opposition  hes^ 
A  Whig  out  of  office  is  a  m»d'' 
being, — and  not  least  so  is  hs  c>vi 
eyesl    Bred  in  the  noticm  tfai:  oSft 
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irtains  to  them  as  if  by  right  inde* 
asible,  the  various  branches  of  the 
•eat  Whig  Tree  oould  not  bear  to 
e  the  goodly  offices  of  the  Trea- 
iry  filled  by  Oonservatiyes,  while 
►  many  ^* promising  yonng  men" 
thefr  own  party  were  thrown 
le  on  the  town,  and  their  veteran 
nefs  sat  growling  at  each  other  in 
rookes's  or  the  Reform.  So,  from 
le  first  boor  of  the  new  Ministry's 
itering  upon  office,  the  "officii^" 
'^higs,  who  clung  to  Palmerston  as 
te  most  likely  chief  to  lead  them 
ick  to  office,  have  rested  neither 
\y  nor  night  in  inventing  manosu- 
res  to  bring  the  Ministry  into  discre- 
It,  or  in  hatching  plots  to  overthrow 
.  They  resolved  to  stick  at  nothing 
-and  they  have  kept  their  resolve. 
Witness  their  conduct  on  Mr.  Mon- 
iWa  motion  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
on  of  cadets  to  Woolwich,  when 
le  members  of  the  late  Ministry 
Ither  staid  away  or  voted  against 
^rtAin  regulations  which  they  them- 
L*lves  had  enacted  only  a  few  weeks 
efore  they  left  office  I  On  the  Ohurch- 
lates  question  they  acted  in  similar 
ishion;  and,  still  more  shamelessly, 
tiey  repeated  the  same  tactics  on  Mr. 
.ocke  King's  motion  for  lowering 
lie  County  franchise ! — ^which  oonse- 
nently,  instead  of  being  rejected  as 
sual,  has  this  year  been  allowed  for 
lie  first  time  to  ohtaAn  a  success. 

Such  are  the  Whigs  when  in  op- 
osition.  Hitherto  Ae  country  has 
een  too  blind  in  their  reckless  fac- 
iousness  when  out  of  office,  or  too 
)rgetful  of  it ;  but  this  time  the 
mits  of  endurance  have  been  over- 
assed,  and  by  a  large  section  even 
f  the  Liberal  party  the  recent 
lace  -  hunting  of  the  Whigs  will 
either  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven, 
'he  country,  too,  will  remember  it. 
Vliig  faction  has  gone  its  fnll  length, 
nd  is  producing  a  reaction  against 
Lself.  For  the  last  three  months,  so 
mscrupulous  have  been  the  tactics  of 
lie  Opposition,  the  British  House  ef 
Commons  has  well-nigh  been  brought 
lown  to  the  level  of  tibe  defunct 
^^hambers  of  France,  or  the  cabal- 
oving  Cortes  of  Spain.  Everything 
—from  the  government  of  India  to 
he  Woolwich  regulations —has  been 
legraded  to  the  purposes  of  faction ; 
md  in  their  last  desperate  rally,  the 


ex-Ministerialists  have  not  scrupled 
to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  and  cover  with  ever- 

Sting  shame  the  principles  of  British 
e.  Mr.  CardwelPs  motion  will  have 
assigned  to  it  a  most  miserable  no- 
toriety. Political  history  fail^  to  sup- 
ply a  parallel  to  it.  Faction,  indeed, 
has  never  at  any  time  been  quite  dead ; 
but  in  the  present  instant,  the  spirit 
of  faction  has  been  as  strong  as  at  any 
tune  during  the  last  century,  while 
the  interests  imperilled  by  it  are  of 
greater  magnitude  than  ever  before. 
Fox's  India  Bill  is  still  remembered 
as  a  synonym  for  Wliig  jobbery  and 
self-seeking  of  old.  But  the  India  of 
that  day  was  but  an  atom  of  the 
gigantic  empire  which  now  owns  our 
sway;  and  if  the  British  nation  swept 
from  their  places  the  men  who  then 
wished  to  make  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment a  mere  appanage  of  party,  how 
much  heavier  judgment  will  not  the 
country  now  pronounce  upon  those 
who  have  trifled  witli  our  Indian 
Empire  when  it  is  twenty  times 
larger,  and  Who  have  been  ready  to 
imperil  its  very  existence  for  the 
meanest  purposes  of  party  ? 

Never  before,  indeed,  has  faction 
wrested  to  its  purposes  a  more  mo- 
mentons  subject,  or  a , more  critical 
time.  For  a  year  past  our  stately 
empire  in  the  East  has  been  rocking 
to  its  base  under  the  pressure  of  a 
gigantic  military  revolt,  backed  by  a 
most  widespread  disaffection  in  cer- 
tain provinces.  England,  though  not 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  being 
attacked  at  their  own  gates,  drained 
herself  of  every  spare  regiment,  and 
has  almost  exhausted  her  powers 
of  recruitment,  in  order  to  rescue 
her  cherished  empire.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Conservative  Minis- 
ters took  their  post  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  crisis  of  the  storm  were  not  still 
to  come.  I>e]hi  had  fallen,  but  the 
army  which  defended  it  had  escaped. 
Oude,  studded  with  its  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mud-forts,  and  with  every 
large  building  of  its  palatial  capital 
converted  into  a  fortress,  was  one  vast 
camp  of  the  foe.  Gwalior,  Bundelcund, 
and  Rigpootana,  with  all  the  places 
of  strength  from  Eotah  to  Calpee, 
were  held  by  the  enemy's  forces.  All  , 
Rohilcund  was  in  arms,  and  from 
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Bareilly,  as  his  headqaarters,  a  leader 
of  the  rebels  had  organised  a  govem- 
ment,  and  was  ezercismg  the  powers 
of  royalty.  Nearly  all  onr  available 
troops  were  already  In  India;  and, 
whatever  popular  opinion  might  ^com- 
plaoently  imagine,  good  judges  of  mi- 
litary affairs  knew  that  our  Indian 
army  was  namerioally  inadequate  for 
Uie  work  before  it.  The  hot  season 
was  at  hand, — deaths  in  the  hospital, 
and  on  the  march,  would  be  double 
those  in  actual  battle, — ^before  au- 
tumn, despite  Sir  Colin's  care  of  his 
men,  our  army  would  be  reduced  to 
a  few  skeleton  battalions ;  and  how 
were  we  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one  f 
Political,  not  less  than  military,  con- 
siderations  showed  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis.  Every  month  the  revolt  con- 
tinued, the  natives  were  learning  their 
own  strength ;  every  month,  from  all 
quarters  of  India,  their  eyes  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  standards  of 
revolt  kept  flying  in  central  Hindo- 
stan ;  the  war  for  *^  religion  and  in- 
dependence ^'  was  becoming  common 
talk  from  Cashmere  to  Oeylon, — and 
what  but  disaffection  could  spread 
with  it?  Moreover,  isolated  as  is 
the  position  of  our  Indian  empire, 
the  perils  to  which  it  is  exposed  are 
not  all  internal.  If  the  revolt  be  not 
crushed  in  the  second  campaign,  said 
Mr.  Disraeli  ten  months  ago,  we  shall 
find  another  enemy  than  the  rebels 
in  the  field  against  us.  That  second 
campaign  had  begun  when  the  new 
Ministry  entered  upon  their  duties, 
and  what  did  the  archives  of  office 
tell  them  ?  Like  aU  the  world,  they 
knew  of  the  circumstances  which 
connected  Persia  with  the  first  plans 
of  the  revolt;  probably  they  knew 
much  more.  They  knew  also  what 
their  predecessors  dared  not  acknow- 
ledge, that,  turning  to  account  our 
present  helplessness,  Persia  refuses 
to  implement  the  treaty  which  she 
concluded  with  us,  and  still  main- 
tains her  suzerainty  over  Herat;  and 
that  our  ambassador  at  Teheran 
would  have  agun  struck  his  flag  and 
withdrawn,  but  for  instructions  from 
home,  desiring  him  to  temporise, 
as  we  were  not  strong  enough  to 
assert  our  rights  I  What  did  all  this 
suggest?  Plainly,  that  if  the  Sepoy 
revolt  were  not  crushed  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  end  of  the  year  might  see 


the  Russians  at  Herat,  and  tb?^ 
sians,  Affghans,  and  moootm^.. 
swarming  down  the  pases  u^ti 
Indus,  m  ibe  face  of  such  a  i 
tingdnoy,  who  conld  ansv»  vx  i 
continued  fldelity  of  the  SkL^ 
guarantee  that  our  Indian  crn- 
would  not  ornmble  to  pieces  sl; 
the  disintegrating  fbrcei  of  kkr. 
revolt  and  eactemal  attack! 

The  supreme  otrject  to  be xm; 
in  our  Indian  policy,  therefore,  j-- 
ly  was,  to  get  the  rebellion  si^vtsr- 
as  fast  as  possible,  lest  bjd«^: 
danger  might  outgrow  our  meiL'' 
meeting  it.    Moreover,  policy  is  -. 
as  justice  required  that  the  mcs& 
suppression  to  be  employed  ^. 
not,  by  thwr  over-severity,  b« «:: 
as  to  perpetuate  rancour  towBi4 } 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  wai  «^ 
the  seeds  of   fatore  revolts.  Ir 
EUenborough,   the  new  Indisa  Kr- 
ister, was  prepared  to  act  uponti* 
principles.     No    statesman  wis  - 
fltted  to  cope  with  the  crisis.  rD<^ 
tioned  genius  and  grasp  of  thoogitr 
in  him  combined  with  an  nnmrpi::^ 
knowledge  of  Indian  affiura,  aod  i 
eye  for  military  strategy  whicb  t 
ordinary  general  might  envy,  Clj 
alrous  and  generons  in  aprit  it  'J 
known  that  he   would  heartOTfl 
operate  with  and  supp(»t  to  the  zz-' 
most  every  officer  in  the  rightfoi^ 
charge  of  duty ;  bold,  scOf-rdiAot  f . 
of  the  highest  moral  courage,  he  v.l 
not  tolerate  that  the  p^y  of  '^ 
Government  sboold  be  tiiwarted '" 
subordinates,    nor  permit  aor  f . 
however  high  in   station,  to  io  u> 
wrong  thing  unchallenged.    At  '^ 
beginning  of  March,  when  the  l: 
anew  became  President  of  tbe  Bac. 
of  Control,  Sir  Colin  Csmpbdl  n 
advandng    upon    Ludmow,— vi- 
clty   it   could    hardly   be   d(«:'>- 
would  soon  be  in  poesessioo  of  re 
troops.    But  Oude  would  thera.* ' 
remain  to  be  subdued;  itB  whcJe  ;*■ 
pulation  was  in  arms  against  b%  r: 
everything  depended  upon  oar  ny 
ner  of  dealing  with  them,  ^^*^ 
these   formidable   levies  ▼ooIJ  ^' 
down  their  arms  peaceably,  or  <£&•" 
despairingly  in  a  contest  tfait  ^^': 
convert  Oude  into  "  a  sea  of  fiit"  *^ 
perilously  protract  the  war.  In  '-^^ 
circumstances,  on  the  lith  Ibrt-^ 
Lord  EUenborough  sent  off  ^  '-' 
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Tovernor-Gtoiieral  a  despatch  oonn- 
elling  that  the  people  of  Oade  be 
lealt  with  on  the  principles  of  de- 
nency  and  generosity.  "  Whererer 
>pen  resistance  shall  have  ceased,''  be 
aid,  "  it  will  be  pradent,  in  award- 
ng  punishment,  rather  to  follow  the 
>ractice  which  prevails  after  the  con- 
[uest  of  a  oonntry  which  has  defend- 
d  itself  to  the  last  extremity,  than 
hat  which  may  perhaps  be  lawfully 
id  opted  after  the  suppression  of  mu- 
iny  and  rebellion."  "  Orimee,"  ob- 
erved  the  despatch,  "  have  been 
tommitjted  against  ns,  which  it  would 
)e  a  crime  to  forgive,"  and  "  such 
icta  are  always  to  be  exempted  from 
brgiveness  or  mitigation  of  punish- 
nent  as  have  exceeded  the  license  of 
egitimate  hostilitiefi;"  but  with  these 
exceptions  Lord  Canning  was  ex- 
lorted  "  to  act  towards  the  people 
mth  generosity  as  well  as  iustice. 
\.cting  in  this  spirit,"  conduded  the 
lespatch,  ''you  may  rely  upon  our 
inqualified  support."  Though  for- 
.varded  through  the  Secret  Commit- 
«e,  this  despatch  was  made  public 
n  this  country,  in  compliance  with 
in  order  of  Parliament,  and  both  its 
)ablication  and  its  contents  met 
he  approbation  of  all  parties.  Bo- 
lides the  general  feeling  of  the  ex- 
pediency as  well  as  justice  of  exer« 
dsing  moderation  towards  the  van- 
quished, it  was  felt  that  the  popula- 
ion  of  Oude  were  entitled  in  a  pecu- 
iar  degree  to  forbearance.  The 
>olicy  of  our  annexation  of  Oude 
;va3  a  moot  point,  upon  which 
lome  of  our  ablest  statesmen  dis- 
Lgreed ;  and  it  was  also  known  to 
hose  conversant  with  Indian  affairs 
,hnt,  since  the  annexation,  the  land- 
:ettlement  in  that  province  had  been 
carried  out  in  so  arbitrary  and  rigor- 
ous a  manner  as  to  have  occasioned 
rreat  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
andowners.  They  knew  also  that 
:,he  annexation  of  that  kingdom,  whe- 
ther justifiable  or  not,  had,  by  the 
listrust  it  begat  in  the  mind  of  the 
latives,  contributed  to  produce  the 
present  revx)lt.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Duff; 
!>f  Calcutta,  who  has  collated  the 
opinions  of  "natives  of  rank  and 
nlluence,  who  are  not  ill-affected 
Awards  us,  but  have  ever  assisted 
38  materially  in  our  recent  difficul- 
ties," states  this  decidedly.    In  re- 


cently setting  fortii  the  causes  of  the 
existing  widespread  disaffection  to 
our  rule,  he  gives  special  prominence 
to  our  violation  of  "  hereditary  in- 
terests invested  in  the  land  or  the 
land-reyenue,"  and  also  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Oude.  This  latter  pro- 
ceeding is  pointedly  leyelled  at  in 
his  statement  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  natives,  as  fol- 
low : — "  8.  The  annexation  and  sup- 
pression of  native  states,  not  as  the 
result  of  war  and.  conquest,  which 
would  be  intelligible  to,  aU,  but  in 
times  of  peace,  and  under  the  opera^ 
tion  of  principles  which  to  natives 
appear  either  incomprehensible  or 
unjust;  such  as  the  concealment, 
in  one  case  [that  of  Oude],  of  the  fact 
that  a  treaty,  signed  by  the  native 
prince  and  our  Governor-General, 
had  not  been  ratified  in  England; 
and  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign  who 
is  alleged  to  have  done  us  no  wrong, 
and  who,  if  confessedly  cruel,  vicious, 
and  unjust,  was  so  not  towards  our 
subjects,  but  his  own — a  proceeding 
which,  however  warranted  on  grounds 
of  general  philanthropy,  does  yiolence 
to  native  idea&^and  fills  the  minds 
of  remaining  chiefs  witH  feelings  of 
painftd  uncertainty,  suspicion,  and 
distrust"  It  is  ImportMit  to  note 
this ;  for  some  of  our  M.P.'8,  in  their 
ignorance  of  India,  seem  to  tUnk, 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the 
legality  of  our  right  to  annex  Oude 
was  undreamt  of  in  India,  and 
would  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time 
on  the  publication  in  exteneo  of  Lord 
Ellenborongh's  despatch  of  26th 
April  I  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Duff 
and  all  men  conversant  with  India 
know,  our  whole  proceedings  towards ' 
Oude  are  familiar  to  the  better  class 
of  natives  everywhere,  and  even  by 
those  friendly  to  us^  are  bitterly 
criticised. 

Since  the  revolt  oommenced.  Lord 
Canning  had  always  eyinced  a  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  clemency ;  and  it 
was  with  a  desire  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  this  course,  and  enable  him 
to  overcome  "  obstructions  from  those 
who,  maddened  by  the  scenes  they 
have  witnessed,  desire  to  substitute 
their  own  policy  for  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment," that  Lord  Ellenborough's 
despatch  was  written.  When  made 
public  in  this  country,  no  one  doubted 
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that  it  would  be  weloomed  with  most 
cordial  approval  by  Lord  Oanning; 
or  if  a  few  did  doubt,  they  at  least 
kept  their  reasons  for  doing  so  to 
themselves.  When  saoh  was  the 
case,  Lord  Ellenborongh^s  surprise 
and  regret  may  be  imagined  when 
not  three  weekiB  after  writing  those 
instructions,  the  Indian  maU  brought 
him  (April  12)  the  copy  of  a  procla- 
mation about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  to  the  people  of 
Oude,  announcing  a  general  confis- 
cation of  all  the  land-property  in 
that  kingdom !  With  the  excep- 
tion of  six  Zemindars  who  had  re- 
mained faithfiil  to  us,  the  Governor- 
General  proclaimed  that  "  tJis  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  toil  of  the  pro- 
vince is  coNFisoATED  to  the  British 
Government^  "  To  those  talookdars, 
chie&,  and  landlords,  with  their  fol- 
lowers,^^ it  was  added,  ^^who  shall 
[upon  these  terms]  make  immediate 
submission,  their  lives  and  honour 
shall  be  safe,  provided  that  their 
hfmds  are  unstained  with  English 
blood  murderously  shed.''  In  other 
words,  with  the  exception  of  six  men 
who  had  remained  friendly  to  us,  and 
of  such  others  as  could  prove  the 
same,  and  to  whom  it  was  certainly 
no  generosity  to  leave  what  was  their 
own,  the  whole  rights  of  the  people 
of  Oude,  both  high  and  low,  in  the 
soil  of  their  country  were  declared 
confiscated ;  and  all  that  was  pro- 
mised to  them  was  "their  lives  and 
honour  " — that  is  to  say,  they  would 
not  be  transported  or  put  in  jail 
The  terms  of  the  proclamation  were 
peifectly  explicit;  but,  as  if  to  put 
beyond  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  contemplated 
confiscation,  the  instructions  for  its 
issue  stated  that  it  ^^  is  addressed  to 
the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  Oude." 
It  was  an  awful  proclamation.  .There 
are  no  less  than  40,000  actual  land- 
holders amongst  the  6,000,000  in- 
habitants in  Oude :  so  that  this  edict 
of  confiscation  was  equal  in  severity 
to  one  which  shduld  confiscate  the 
land-property  of  240,000  persons 
amongst  the  population  of  our  own 
Isles  1  Never  before,  in  the  whole 
world,  has  Conquest  attempted  such 
wholesale  spoliation.  Not  even  the 
Dark  Ages  of  Europe  furnish  a  pre- 
cedent for  so  sweeping  a  measure  of 


confiscation.     The   annals  of  I&r. 
have  nothing  similar  to  show.   T^* . 
after  flood  of  war  and  ooQ<pe^  u^ 
passed  over    the     Indian    pet:i£>L- 
— ^revolution    after     reToktbn  U 
changed    its    dynasties — race    ir- 
race,    despot    after     despot    h- 
risen    in  turn,  and    ext^ided  u^ 
sway  over  the  surroanding  eta:- 
but  the  proprietary  rights  in  the  - 
have  remained  in  Uie  maaannto&i::^ 
Hitherto  the  viceroys  of  England  biT 
followed  a  similar  course.      Welk-.  - 
Ellenborough,  and   Dalhooae,  Cri- 
whose  rule  on/  Indian  Empinr  fj 
most  largely  augmented,  never i*^- 
a    proclamation    in    inrhich    ptrr. 
rights  and  property  were  not  re?>t 
ed.    In  Scinde,  while  striking  <}-^ 
the  treacherous  mlers,  who  b»i  . 
tacked  the  Britiah  Resident  udilt: 
ately  after  the  oonclnsion  (^  a  tre. 
of  peace,  Ellenborough  and   Nb.. 
confirmed    to    every    nian   his  y 
perty ;  and  that  has  been  the  ^ 
of  our  strength    in    Scinde,  ail 
the    permanent  tranquillity  of  C 
province.     When   Gwalior  rebc. 
and  was  reconquered,  ^Denbor^t:;. 
left  every  private   right   intact   . 
the  settlement  of  the  Ptinjanb  ?r- 
lar    principles  were    actod  npi<Q 
Dalhousie  and  Lawrence.     Some 
the  Sikh    chiefs,    indeed,   drew  ri 
revenues  of  certain    villages   in  r- 
turn   for    maintaining    a    quota 
troops  for  the  Crown  ;  and  wher  ^ 
took  the  entire  maintenance  ol';- 
military  establishment  upon  our  r : 
shoulders,   these  revenues  of  ec^- 
lapsed  to  the  State.     Even  in  thr* 
cases  great  forbearance  was  shc'^. 
and  most  of  the  holders  k^  jagh- 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  revis* 
in  life-tenure ;    and  in  all  odter  > 
spects  the  proprietary  rights  i>f  rl- 
people  were  preserved  with  scr-^:- 
lous  care.    Unfortunately  at  the  vt- 
moment  Oude  was  passing  into  i<^ 
hands,  Lord  Dalhousie  was  compe^^ 
by   ill  health  to  return  honte:  tt. 
under  the  less  able  and  experier.- 
n^le  of  his  successor,  errors  sfi<?  • 
justice  were  committed  in  the  k:.- 
settlement  of  Oude,   which  1^   ' 
that  province  seeds  of  bitter  ^^c; 
very  unlike    the    cont^itmeot  ^-- 
satibfaction  which  have  sever  ttsari 
to  prevail  among  the  people  cfSc>^ 
and  the  Punjaub.     Sound  pA^^ 
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irell    as  jnstioe,  dictated   that   we 
honld  avail  ourselves  of  the  present 
Ipportunity  to  rectify  these  errors,  if 
ire  wished  Oude  to  become  tranqnil 
md  contented  like  our  other  pro- 
finces.    At  all  events,  we  owed  for- 
)earance  to  the  people.    But  Lord 
[fanning  thought  otherwise,  and,  far 
Tom  seeking  to  redress  former  errors 
)r  wrongs,  nis  proclamation  annihi- 
lated at  once  the  whole  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  soil  of  their  country, 
[n  Oude,  as  in  most  parts  of  India, 
2very  school  and  mosque  and  other 
•eligious  or  charitable  establishment,  is 
Biidowed  and  supported  by  revenues 
derived  from  the  land ;  yet  the  terras 
:)f  this  confiscation  were  so  sweeping 
that  they  included  not  only  the  pro- 
perty of  the  talookdars  and  also  of  the 
^mall  landholders,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  Oude,  but  the  possessions 
of  the  village  communities  and  the 
entire    religious    proi)erty    of     the 
country.    And  this  at  the  verv  tin^ 
we  were  seeking  to  convince  the  liS- 
tives  that  we  did  not  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  religion,  or  make  them 
proselytes  by  force. 

It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  acquiesce  in  the  issuing 
of  such  a  proclamation.  It  was 
directly  opposed  both  to  the  terms 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  despatch  which 
he  had  forwarded  to  India  on  the 
24:th  March.  It  moreover  appeared 
to  him,  as  it  must  to  all,  that  such  a 
proclamation,  issued  whilst  the  entire 
[Kjpulation  of  Oude  was  in  anns 
[igainst  us,  could  not  fail  to  drive 
thcin  to  desperation.  In  his  own 
words,  "  he  saw  it  would  make  Oude 
91  sea  of  fire^'*  Lord  Canning's  con- 
duct was  inexplicable,  it  was  so  op- 
posed to  all  his  previous  clemency. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  when 
\  stern  vigour  was  most  excusable, 
we  saw  him  issuing  proclamations  of 
studied  moderation  ;  yet  now  he  had 
become  bitterly  uncompromising  at 
the  very  tinae  when  compromise  was 
most  plainly  called  for.  He  had  been 
element  at  first,  when  he  had  to  deal 
(vith  the  bloodthirsty  mutineers  ;  be 
liad  become  persecuting  now,  when 
iealing  with  ordinary  foes  like  the 
Deople  of  Oude.  To  add  to  the  singu- 
arity  of  Lord  Canning's  course,  no 
jxplanation  or  communication  fh)m 
lis  Lordship  of  any  'kind  appeared 


accompanying  the  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment sent  home, — nor  for  ten  weeks 
afterwards  did  any  letter  from  the 
(Governor- General  reach  Ministers. 
In  th^  circumstances — and  seeing 
that  an  error  fraught  with  fearful 
conseauences  was  about  to  be  oom- 
mitCea — Lord  EUenborough,  after 
considering  the  matter  with  his 
colleagues,  wrote  a  reply,  express- 
ing his  "apprehension  that  thu 
decree^  pronouncing  the  disinherison 
of  a  people^  mil  throto  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable  tn  the  way 
qfthere-estabUshmefUofpeaeeJ"  He 
reminded  Lord  Canning  that  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  oar  annexar 
tion  of  Oude,  the  recentness  of  that 
annexation,  and  the  hardships  felt  by 
the  landholders,  "  from  our  summary 
settlement  of  the  revenue,"  which  had 
deprived  them  of  "  what  they  deemed 
to  be  their  property,^'  gave  to  the 
hostilities  in  Oude  "  rather  the  char- 
acter of  legitimate  war  than  of  rebel- 
lion;" but  that,  notwithstanding, 
his  Lordship's  proposed  proclamation 
made  the  iseople  of  Oude  **  the  objects 
of  a  penalty  exceeding  in  extent  and 
in  severity  almost  any  which  has 
been  recorded  in  history  as  inflicted 
upon  a  subdued  nation."  Therefore, 
concluded  the  despatch,  in  words 
that  will  be  esteemed  memorable, 
"  We  desire  that  you  will  mitigate 
in  practice  the  stringent  severity  of 
the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have 
issued  against  the  landholders  of 
Oude.  We  desire  to  see  the  British 
authoritv  in  India  rest  upon  the  will- 
ing obedience  of  a  contented  people. 
There  cannot  be  contentment  where 
there  is  general  confiscation.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  long  be  maintained 
by  any  force  in  a  country'  where  the 
whole  people  is  rendered  hostile  by  a 
sense  of  wron^;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible so  to  maintain  it,  it  would  not 
be  a  consummation  to  be  desired." 
The  despatch  was  written,  and 
signed  on  the  19th  April.  On  the 
SSd,  Sir  Erskine  Perry  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  asked  if  in- 
structions had  been  sent  out  enjoin- 
ing the  issuing  of  an  amnesty  to 
Oude, — adding,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  Opposition,  that  unless  such  an 
amnesty  were  promulgated,  our  pos- 
session of  India  would  not  be  worth 
Eox  months'  purchase.    The  answer 
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of  ooiine  wa9  in  the  affirmatiye,  and 
the  despatch  of  24th  March  was 
tabled.  By  the  niiul  on  the  2dthy 
the  despatch  censuring  the  proclama- 
tion was  finally  sent  off, — ^haying  been 
forwarded  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, as  its  predecessor  of  24th 
March  had  been,  by  whicH  means 
also  much  time  was  saved  in  its 
transmission  to  India. 

So  April  ended  and  May  began. 
The  next  event  was  one  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  what 
followed,  for  it  shows  how  entirely 
Lord  £llenborough*s  views  in  regard 
to  Oude  are  supported  by  those  for- 
mally iuinonnoed  by  the  Oourt  of 
Directors.  On  the  6th  May,  that 
body  drew  up  instructions  to  Lord 
Canning  how  to  act  towards  the 
people  of  Oude, — ^and  what  did  they 
say  ?  Lord  EUenborongh^s  despatcn 
of  24th  March  had  been  made  pub- 
lic by  an  order  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Court  of  directors  inform  Lord 
Canning  ^^  that  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  that  despatch  we  entirely 
concur.  You  are  exhorted  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  and,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  criminality,  to  grant 
an  cmiheity  to  the  ^anquuhedy  To 
enforce  these  instructions,  they  re- 
minded the  Governor-General  (very 
much  as  Lord  Ellenborough  had  done) 
of  ^^  the  special  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  of  policy"  by  which  he  ought 
to  be  moved  in  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Oude, — adding :  "  You  would 
be  justified,  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
them  as  you  would  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  in  ceasing  to  consider 
them  objects  of  punishment  after 
they  have  once  laid  down  their  arms.'' 
Even  with,  respect  to  the  **  great 
talookdars'^fc^the  "feudal  barons" 
of  the  Palmerstonian  vocabulary — 
the  Court  of  Directors  enjoin  as  fol- 
ows : — 

"  Whilst  [by  diBarming  them]  you  are 
depriving  this  iDflaential  and  once  dan- 
gerous class  of  people  of  their  power  of 
openly  resisting  your  authority, you  wiD, 
we  have  no  douot,  exert  youreielvefl  by 
every  possible  means  to  reconcile  them 
to  British  rule,  and  encourage  them,  by 
liberal  arrangements  made  in  accordance 
tnth  ancient  usageSj  to  become  induetriove 
agriculturiete  ;  and  to  employ  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  the  men  who,  as 
armed  retainers,  have  so  long  wasted 
the  substance  of  their  masters,  and  de- 
solated the  land." 


The  despatch  thus  ocmcfaides:— 

"  Havine  thus  endeavonred  toRaK> 
the  great  landholders,  von  wiQ  npcn-. 
to  consider,  in  the  aame  spirit  olt^in 
tion  and  forbearance,  the  eonditia  r 
the  great  body  of  the  people    .   .  . 
Yon  will  be  especially  caieiol,  ii  l:^ 
readjustment  of  the  fiscftl  eyitan  of  c^ 
province,  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  la- 
accustomed  taxes,  whether  of  e  gacn. 
or  of  a  local  character,  pressing  betiu 
upon  thsr  industrial  resources,  and  sSbc' 
ing  the  daily  comfortB   of  the  pecfi'  l 

At  sneh  a  timewe^vi^l 

endeavour  to  conciliate  tlie  peo^e  :~ 
wise  coneessions,  and  to  do  nothisg  i* 
encourage  the  belief  that  the  Bn'^ 
Government  is  more  coYetoai  of  rcrc:  .^ 
than  the  native  ruler  whom  it  has  §e;* 
planted." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  tik 
important  expoeition  of  tb^  virw^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  DOt  only  d> 
tirely  approve,  bat  go  oonsiden:'.! 
b^ond,  tne  principles  of  mod^ia&c 
enjoined  in  Lord  Ellenboroogfa's  dc> 
spatch  of  24th  March,  and  in  aco&ri- 
once  with  which  his    replj  to  the 
confiscatory  proclaxDation  was  fran^d. 
They  even  enjoin  that  the  oppartnsicr 
of  the  rea^justuDCTit  of  the  nscal  »jr>- 
tem  should  be  taken  advantage  c^  w 
redress  any  errors  oominitted  in  ocr 
first  summary  settlement  of  tho  pn>- 
vince— of  which  Lord  Canning  him- 
self, as  well  as  Sir  James  Outram,  coc- 
fesses  there  were  too  many.    littk. 
indeed,    did    the    Coart  of    Ditm- 
tors    imagine  that,    instead   of  this 
wise  and  moderate  policy,  there  hal 
already  been  published  at  Luckcov 
a  proclamation  confiscating  to   tL^ 
British  Government  tihe    entire  sd 
of  Oude  I    On  the  28th  Febraarr  (s 
we  now  find  irom  one  of  theieC- 
ters  suppressed  by  Mr.    V.  8nu^; 
the  Governor-General  aoknowled^ 
that    the    ^  talookdars    and    IsoJ- 
owners"  are  ^^men  who  owe  us  ac* 
thing,  and  who  think  themselves,  fit 
unreasonably^     wronged     by     os." 
Could  it  be  conceived   by  any  ooe 
that  in  little  more  than  a  fortoigh; 
afterwards  he  should  treat  them  &^ 
outlaws  to  whom  nothing  was  to  W 
spared  but  their  lives  ? 

Yet  such  proved  to  be  the  £ki 
At  the  very  hour  the  East  I&dj 
Directors  were  ,  returning  home  sftef 
framing  this  clement  despatch,  is 
^dian   mail  was  arriving  in  Lofi- 
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don;  the  next  day  there  appeared 
in  the  TimeSy  embodied  in  its  cor- 
respondent's letter  from  the  seat 
of  war,  the  actnal  text  of  a  procla- 
mation which  had  been  issued  at 
Lucknow,  disinheriting  by  confisca- 
tion, all  the  6,000,000  inhabitants  of 
Oadel  The  proclamation,  said  Mr. 
Russell,  whose  letter  was  dated  24th 
March,  "  was  issued,  I  think,  on  the 
evening  after  the  Kaiserbagh  fell  into 
our  hands"— i.  «.,  on  16th  March 
(it  was  dated  the  14th)— and  the  or- 
ders were  tiiat  it  should  be  "  posted 
in  the  streets,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
distributed  in  the  provinces."  After 
giving  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Russell 
went  on  to  describe  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  \  people  as  such  that,  if  it 
continue,  "years  must  elapse  before 
this  vast  city  can  be  left  without  a 
strong  British  garrison."  Still  more 
strongly  he  adds :  • 

"If  this  temper  become  permanent 
and  extensivdy  prevalent  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  solve  the  tremendous  pro- 
blem whether  England  is  strong  enough 
to  govern  by  force  of  military  des- 
potism the  150,000,000  or  160,000,000 
human  beings  conmiitted  to  her  charge. 
My  own  impression  is  that  there^  is  no 
foreign  Power  whatever  could  maintain ' 
an  army  in  India  without  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population. 
We  could  not  march  a  mile  without 
their  assistance.,  Unless  we  quadrupled 
the  numbers  of  our  soldiers  we  could  not 


"  Keen  observers  detect  a  gathering 
cloud  in  the  North-west  The  Sikhs 
talk  loudly.  I  am  told  They  say,  •  We 
have  done  all  the  hard  fighting — we 
took  the  Kaiserbagh.'  ...  As  at  Delhi, 
they  say,  *  We  fought  against  you  for- 
merly ;  now  we  fight  for  you.  Perhaps 
some  day  we  shall  fight  against  you  once 
more.'  There  must  always  be  a  sufiS- 
cient  force  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  on  the  part  of  this  , 
fierce  and  fickle  soldiery,  and  1000  men 
per  month,  which  is  the  amount  of  re- 
inforcements promised  us,  will  scarcely 
keep  this  army  even  at  its  present  in- 
adequate strength." 

In  an  editorial  article  on  the 
same  day,  the  Timea  supported  the 
yiews  expressed  by  its  correspondent 
In  the  following  terms : — 

**  We  have  done  quite  enough  for  re- 
putation and  conquest ;  it  is  time  we  did 
a  little  more  for  pacification.  .... 
An  the  authorities  concur  ^  afiirming 
that  we  might  come  to  terms  with  the 
inhabitants  without  any  trouble  at  alL. 
Neither  landholders  nor  people,  even  m^ 
Oude,  have  any  objection  to  our  rule  or- 
supremacy ;  but  the  former  clcus  desire 
a  eatiifactory  tenure  of  their  estates,  and' 
the  latter  look  for  assurance  and  protec- 
tion, ....  It  .would  well  become 
the  Government  to  recommend  in  its 
next  despatches  a  greater  discrimination 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment  at  the  seat 
of  war.  From  all  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  authorities,  military  and 
civil — especially  the  civil — do  not  err 
on  the  side  of  lenity." 


do  the  mere  non-combatant  portion  of 

tiie  work  of  an  army,  without  striking  a  ,.,■,. 

blow  in  the  field,  and  the  day  will  be  The  course  which  the  leadmg 
fraught  with  danger  to  us  which  brings  journal "  thus,  on  the  6th  May,  so- 
the  native  the  knowledge  of  his  strength  strenuously  recommended  the  Gov- 
in  that  species  of  warfare  for  which  he  ernment  to  adopt  "in  i|ft  next  de- 
alone  is  8uitcd,predatory,harassing  guer-  -  -     - 

ilia.  Any  measures  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  drive  the  people  to  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  warfare  are  much  to  be  depi-e- 
cated,  and  are,  in  fact,  conducive  to  the 
enemy's  success.  The  Moulvie  Shahjee 
and  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  have  shown 
that  they  comprehend  their  strength  and 
our  weakness,  and  we  should  be  fools 
indeed    if  we   played  their  game.    If 


n  i^  ni 
I  sil^e 


clemency  be  compatible  with  justice  and^  arms  in  the  East. 


had,  as  we  fa^^  seen,  al- 
ready been  acted  upon  sil^eeks  be- 
fore in  Lord  Ellenborough's  despatch 
of  24th  March;  and  if  the  Conserva- 
tives had  obtained  the  seals  of  office  a. 
month  sooner,  it  is  plain  that  Lord 
Canning's  disastrous  proclamation 
would  never  have  been  issued  to 
discredit  our  rule  and  obstruct  our 


The  appearance  of  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  Times^  accompanied  by  the 
statements  of  its  Lucknow  correspond- 
ent, and  its  own  editorial  remark^, 
naturally  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  political  circles  of  Lon-" 
don ;  and  that  same  Thursday  after- 
The  same  letter  contained  the  noon,  as  soon  as  the  House  met,  Mr., 
followinff  warning :—  Bright  put  a  series  of  searching  ques. 


policy  too,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of 
being  animated  by  a  quality  which  is  one 
of  the  grandest  characteristics  of  heroes, 
of  conquerors,  ond  of  mighty  empires, 
and  wluch  posterity  admires  more  than 
the  valour  by  which  opportunity  for  its 
exercise  was  won." 
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tions/  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  desiring  to  be  informed 
whether  the  Government  had  sug- 
gested that  proolamation,  whether 
they  had  sent  out  any  decision 
with  respect  ^  it,  what  they  thought 
of  it,  and  what  they  meant  to  do  in 
the  matter, — adding,  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernment must  agre^  with  him  that  a 
qnestion  of  this  importance  should  be 
very  distinctly  and  dearly  answered." 
Thus  appealed  to,  Mr.  fiaillie  (who, 
on  seeing  the  proclamation  in  the 
papers,  had  asked  his  chief  what 
answer  he  should  give  if  ques* 
tioned  on  the  point)  replied,  that 
a  despatch  had  been  sent  out  in 
answer,  and  that  it  would  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  Not  content 
even  with  this  answer,  Mr.  Bright 
again  rose,  and  appealed  to  the  Gk>v- 
ernment  to  state  at  once  the  purport 
of  the  reply  which  they  had  sent, 
and  which  was  to  be  tabled  next  day : 
upon  whicS  Mr.  Disraeli  stated,  that 
the  Government  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  proclamation.  In  the  Upper 
House,  half  an  hour  later,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Lord  Graifville,  and  made  a 
similar  reply ;  and  next  day  (Friday) 
the  despatch  condemnatory  of  Lord 
Oanning^s  proclamation  (of  which  we 
have  already  given  the  substance  and 
leading  passages)  was  produced  in 
both  Houses.  At  a  Cabinet  meeting 
held  that  day  at  four  o'clock,  imme- 
diately before  the  Houses  met^  it  was 
agreed  not^to  publish  the  argumen- 
tative passages  of  the  despatch,  in 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  annexation  of 
Oude  wei^  adduced  to  show  that 
t^e  peon|lbf  that  country  ought 
not  to  ^P treated,  like  the  other 
rebels,  and  that  wholesale  confisca- 
tion in  their  case  was  peculiarly 
unjustifiable.  The  despatch  accord- 
ingly appeared  with  these  passages 
excised  in  the  copy  tabled  in  &e 
Lords ;  but  in  the  Commons,  which 
met  somewhat  earlier,  the  despatch 
had  been  liud  on  the  table  in 
extenso^  before  the  instructions  to  the 
contrary  were  received. 

The  announcement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment disapproved  of  the  procla- 
mation had  been  received  in  the 
House  with  loud  cheering ;  and  when 
Lord  Ellenborough's    despatch  was 


produced,   the    Pahneraloinaas  s- 
peared  taken    aba^.    And,  -w^r: 
contesting    its     meritB,     ooo^ki:- 
loudly  that  the  Goveinxiient  ba£  jr 
duced  it  in  order  to  gain  pof^rivr 
They  felt  that  the  policy  of  the  dL 
Ministry  and    its   Govemor-G^cc. 
had  received  a  most  damagziig  \m^ 
and  in  the  first  blush  of  tb^  r^tr 
tification,  they  Tnaintaiaed  thai  r 
Grovernmenthad  prompted  Mr.  Bncr 
to  put  his  qoeations,  in  order  tif 
they  might  have  an  ezenrae  f*  p- 
ducing   the   despatch — a    statczs-L 
wholly  contrary  to  tmth,  and  w: . 
Mr.  Bright  (in  his  speech,  on  20tb  Ki; 
scomfully  contradicted.     QoicklTr- 
covering    themselves,     howeva-— 
will  be  seen  afterwards  how  "privsk 
information  had  placed  tnem  cm  iLt 
alert— they  took  np  the  cry  that,  \r- 
fore  censuring  Lord    CanniDg's  r:^- 
clamation,  the  Government  ^^t " 
have  waited  for  his  *^  explanadons**  •. 
it  (as  if  it  did   not    tell  its  mee 
ing  only   too    plainly !)   and    o&p: 
not  to  have  consented  to  let  fa 
liament  see   their   replj,  because  h 
was  "  cruel"  to  the  Grovemor-Genei. 
would  weaken  his  hands,  and  (to  scd 
lengths  did  their  Motions  imagiEi- 
tions  carry  them)  obetmet  the  ^l^ 
cess  of  Sir   Colin   and    onr  hts,n 
troops  I     On  Saturday  (the  8tb)  \k 
Timee^  in  defiance  of  what  it  Ul 
said  only  two   days    before,   ooo- 
menced  a  series  of  virulent  atti^* 
upon  the  conduct  and  policy  <^tBt 
Government,  which,  like  a  caooce- 
ade,  was  designed  to  cover  the  ms.'- 
tering  and  aid  the   assault   of  tk 
Palmerstonian  legions.      Lord  Job 
Russell    falling   into    the    trap,  h- 
came  willing  to  co-operate  with  Li> 
rival  the  ex-Premier ;   some  of  tk 
Peelites  were  likewise  favoarabk  & 
the  attack;   and    the  Whigs  ves: 
about  in  great  glee  at  the  notice 
of  a  "reunion"    of    the   shattcit^ 
Liberal  party,  which  promised  to  n- 
open   to    them  the    gates  of  t^ 
paradise.  Downing  Street.    Sixdi^ 
in  the  week  were  not  enough  fotil 
their  scheming  and  cabala ;  and  sth- 
"  the  better  day  the  better  deed!'- 
the    Factions    assembled    at  hd 
Palmerston's    residence,    Oamhnd^ 
House,  to  have  a  grand  field-daj  oi 
Sunday  the  9thl    At  that  mm$ 
it  was  arranged  thatavoteof  ««Kare 
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should  be  moved  against  the  Ministry, 
md  that  this  daty  ahonld  be  entrnsted 
!;o  Lord  Sbafteebory  in  the  Upper 
Bonae,  and  to  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the 
Lower.  The  pious  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  zeal  for  Sabbath- 
observance  is  known  in  all  the 
shnrches,  ought  to  have  been  consi- 
lerably  shocked  to  become  the  month- 
>iece  and  ostensible  leader  of  this 
Monday  cabal  Ten  days  afterwards 
;the  19th),  when  presiding  at  a  meet- 
ng  for  the  conversion  of  the  Tarks, 
'  the  noble  lord,"  we  find  it  reported, 
^commenced  by  giving  a  spiritnal 
ipplication  to  the  ciroamstance  of  the 
Derby  Day;  he  said  that  while  a 
O'eat  horse-race  was  being  mn  on 
iat  day,  they  were  engaged  in  run- 
ling  the  Ohnstian's  race."  We  won- 
ler  in  what  style  his  lordship  would 
lave  ^Mmproved"  the  meetiq§  at 
Cambridge  House,  where,  when 
)thers  were  at  church,  his  fither-in- 
aw's  adherents  met  to  concoct  the 
(chemes  and  pat  np  the  vows  of  fao- 
iioni 

On  Tuesday  the  11th,  accordingly, 
ifter  an  indefinite  announcement  on 
ihe  preceding  day,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
cabled  the  terms  of  his  motion  in  the 
louse  of  Lords.  Although  redun- 
lantly  enveloped  in  words,  in  order 
;o  make  it  loom  large  in  the  public 
.'ye,  and  render  it  suitable  for  tak- 
ng  on  the  character  of  a  "  vote  of 
jensure"  which  was  superimposed 
m  it,  the  only  charge  against  the 
Government  adventured  on  in  the 
notion  was  that  of  having  given 
^premature  publioatipn"  to  the  De- 
;patch.  This  was  a  very  small  charge 
certainly;  but,  after  consultation,  it 
vas  agreed  that  this  was  all  tiiat 
here  was  the  least  chance  of  getting 
he  Peers  to  afom ;  and  a  mere  show 
)f  a  majority  in  the  Lords-— on  any 
)oint  however  trivial— would  serve 
iie  purpose  of  the  Factions,  whose 
nain  strength  lay  in  the  Lower  House. 
Discerning  at  a  glance  their  tactics, 
Lot-d  EUenborough  resolved  to  baffle 
hem.  As  the  promise  to  table  the 
lespatch,  when  it  was  asked  for,  was 
jiven  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
IS  some  of  his  colleagues  did  not  ap- 
)rove  of  that  step,  the  noble  earl^  with 
he  chivalrous  resolution  so  charao- 
eristic  of  him,  at  once,  and  witii- 
>at  apprising  his  cdUeagues,  tendered 


his  resignation  to  her  Majesty.  And 
next  day  (the  Idth),  to  the  dismay  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  plot^  and  the  surprise 
of  the  whole  House,  he  announced: 
that  he  had  voluntarily  demitted  his 

Elace  in  the  Ministry.  "I  did  so," 
e  said,  after  alluding  to  the  moment- 
ous character  of  the  interest  at  issye, 
*'  because  I  am  determined  that  this 
question  shall  be  freed  from  personal 
feeling,  and  shall  proceed  upon  the 
merits.^^  The  Opposition  had  resolved 
to  make  the  vote  turn  upon  a  trivial 
point  of  form  in  the  production  of  the 
despatch,  and  to  assail  the  Ministry, 
through  him,  for  having  acted  harshly 
to  Lord  Canning ;  but  by  sacrificing 
himself,  the  noble  Earl  at  once 
knocked  away  both  these  pretexts, 
for  with  himself  alone  lay  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  "premature  publica- 
tion,"-—and  also,  if,  through  him  Lord 
Oanning  had  been  harshly  dealt  with, 
his  own  resignation  was  certainly 
ample  atonement.  He  saw  that  a 
momentous  question  of  Indian  Go- 
vernment, a  question  involving  the 
very  stability  of  our  Indian  empire, 
was  about  to  be  debated  on  a  false 
issue;  and  to  prevent  this,  he  nobly 
laid  down  his  high  ofiice — an  office 
dear  to  him,  because  there  he  felt  he 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  could 
bring  the  aid  of  his  masterly  intel- 
lect and  generous  heart  to  right  our 
mighty  Eastern  empire  when  reel- 
ing under  the  heaviest  storm  that 
ever  overswept  a  State.  Had  his 
colleagues  been  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tion, Uie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  mej 
would  have  "unanimously  opposed 
it.'*-  And  it  is  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  contemptible  tactics 
of  a  most  sordid  faction  shduld— ^ts  a 
means  of  unmasking  theTf  baseness, 
and  preventing  the  adoption  of  the 
ruinous  policy  which  they  advocated 
— ^have  occasioned  the  withdrawal 
from  office  of  such  a  statesman. 

Lord  EUenborough's  noble  resig- 
nation had  the  efifect  he  desired.  It 
unmasked  the  objects,  though  it 
did  not  avert  the  grand  attack  of 
the  Factions.  It  is  the  current  be- 
lief in  India  that  Lord  Canning's 
confiscatory  policy  (so  different  from 
his  former  clemency)  was  the  result 
of  instructions  from  the  Home  Go- 
vernment.    Colonel  Franks,  says  he 
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inferred  this  from  what  he  aotoally 
heard  from  the  lips  of  tiie  (Jovernor- 
G^neral  himself;  and  assaredly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  mode  in  which  Lord 
Palinerston  and  Mr.  Smith  dealt 
with  the  letters  received  hy  them 
since  their  withdrawal  from  office 
— and  quite  as  little  in 'the  estimate 
which  Mr.  Smith  entertains  of  him- 
self, to  exclude  the  notion  that,  in  de- 
claring Lord  Canning  had  acted  on 
"  the  very  hest  advicej*  he  meant  his 
^r.  Smith's)  own.  Bat  many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  instigate  the 
Whig  chie&  to  an  immediate  attack. 
Mr.  Hright  tells,  that  before  ever  the 
Despatch  had  been  heard  of,  it  had 
been  agreed  amongst  the  Whig  chiefs 
that  a  resolute  effort  should  be  made 
to  oust  the  Ministry  by  hook  or 
crook  before  Whitsuntide.  Indeed, 
some  journals,  favoured  with  the  con- 
fidential correspondence  of  the  Whig 
ez-officials,  announced  in  April  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  made.  The 
Palmerstonian  ez-officials  felt  that  an 
immediate  success  and  return  to  the 
Treasury  benches  were  necessary,  or 
else  their  party  would  break  up. 
The  "independent"  Liberals  were 
every  week  breaking  off  from  their 
old  masters,  and  setting  up  as  a 
power  of  themselves.  Discarding 
Hayter's  rule  they  had  appointed 
"  whips"  of  their  own ;  and  it  was 
only  too  apparent  to  the  Whig  oli- 
garchs that  tneir  |>olitical  helots  were 
about  to  shake  off  their  thrall.  At 
the  memorable  meeting  in  ^Committee 
Boom  No.  11,  the  mutiny  had  been 
openly  commenced,  and  the  flag  of 
independence  unfrirled.  On  that  oc- 
casion Mr.  Headlam,  from  the  chair, 
explained  that  "  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  express  the  general 
feeling  which  he  believed  to  prevail, 
that  of  late  the  Liberal  party  had  not 
been  fairly  treated — ^that,  in  fact,  it 
had  rather  been  betrayed.  He  was 
convinced  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  meeting,  when  he  said  that  .office 
ought  not  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
dique  or  a  few  families,  and  that  a 
wider  basis  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." And  Mr.  Baxter  of  Montrose 
had  actually  the  incredible  wicked- 
ness to  affirm  that  *^he  thought  it 
would  do  the  Whigs  good  to  he  out  of 
office  ;  and  he  would  not  advise  any 


step  for  the  oYerthro-w-  of  th*  jt^ez 
Government."  The  Whigs  saw  dar; 
that  something  must  be  done;  L^i 
Lord  £lIenborongh*8   Despateh  w 
seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  the  soaci 
which  they  had  already  pkoned.  1: 
first  the  occasion  looked  highly  ^rs- 
mising.    On  the  TharsdAj,  whe.;£« 
announcement  was  first  made  tkt: 
the  Government  disapprored  ^  \U 
proclamation.  Sir  James  Graham  hu 
observed  to  Mr.  Cardwell  thaX  if  t^ 
Despatch  contdned  ^^  any  ceBsun  <x 
the  annexation  of  Oade,  it  woojd  ^ 
most    impolitic     and     ioexpedic^" 
Lord  John  RusseU,  too,  showed  li^ 
symptoms  of  indi^cnadon  at  the  G- 
vernment ;    the    Times     commeacec 
its  volleys ;  and  altogether  the  occa- 
sion seemed  most  favourable  for  re- 
uniting the  whole  Liberal  party,  Uf 
PeelUes  included,  and   carryii^  t-* 
Treiffury  benches     by   storm.     Tl 
Whigs  were  immensely   ^ted,  br 
left  no  stone  nntomed  to  seeore  loc 
cess.    Lists  of  a  new  Ministry  wcc 
handed  about,  with  templing  lixk: 
left  to  be  filled  as  each  aae  mici: 
imagine;  and  the  glittering  bait %: 
office  was  openlv  held    ont  to  six 
two  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  in  Gc& 
mittee  Room  No.   11 1     8aeo»B  t&> 
certain,  the  Whig   leaders  gave  oc 
The  idea  of    a    Dissolution,  whid 
greatly  troubled  many  of  their  (dr 
lowers,    was    scoated :  ^  the  Qcas 
won't  allow  it,"  boldly  affirmed  IIij- 
ter ;  and  besides,  the  m^ority  agaiib; 
the  Government — modestly  rated  a: 
from  100  to  150 — was  to  be  so  grtc 
that  Lord  Derby  wonld  not  dare  b 
appeal  to  the  country  I     Poor  ^' 
ters  I  what  fools  you   have  made  uf 
yourselves. 

On  Friday  the  15th,  the  hattk  l-e 
gan  in  both  Houses.  And  from  tk 
very  outset  the  remarkahle  supeiior 
ity  in  eloquence  as  well  as  aigumtE: 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  whia 
characterised  the  whole  debate,  wv 
conspicuous.  The  vote  of  oessare  i: 
the  Upper  House  was  moved  by  L^nS 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  to  have  takes 
the  place  of  Lord  Glanricarde  in  ibe 
new  Falmerston  Ministry,  and  whm 
recent  proceedings  have  oerttic^r 
lessened  his  unsuitableness  to  8oc«eeS 
to  such  k  predecessor.  Like  *^^ 
Eneas,^*  who  carried  his  &th£r<a 
his   back   from    Troy,    pioos   hri 
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Bhaffcesbnry  did  bis  best,  erea  at  the 
isk  of  connecting  himself  with  the 
Sunday  cabal,  to  carry  his  father-in- 
aw  on  his  shoulders  back  to  Down- 
ng  Street  By  greatly  exceeding  his 
text,  he  made  a  tolerable  show  of  the 
3ase ;  bat,  as  even  a  religions  jonrnai 
observes,  his  speech  was  "  too  mnch 
>tnffed  with  protestations  of  his 
Teedom  from  party  bias,  and  solemn 
ippeals  to  Heaven  for  tiie  purity  of 
lis  motives.'^  Such  protestations  and 
ippeals  certainly  were  not  unneed* 
jd,  on  his  Lordship's  part,  but  they 
;ut  a  curioas  figure  when  subjected 
yo  the  pungent  rhetoric  and  polished 
quizzing  of  the — ^in  this  at  least — ^in- 
imitable Premier.  But  Lord  Ellen- 
:)orough's  was  the  speech  of  the  even- 
ng.  Seldom  has  oratory  produced 
inything  equal  to  it  He  only  spoke 
Tor  twenty  minutes,  but  the  effect  on 
the  House  was  most  imposing.  Parlia- 
ment never  witnessed  anything  me- 
rally  grander  than  the  position  and 
bearing  of  the  noble  Lord,  as,  having 
thrown  duwn  office  that  he  might 
apeak  untrammelled,  he  stood  there 
pleading  with  earnest  and  flashing 
Bloquence  the  cause  alike  of  humanity 
and  policy  in  our  vast  Indian  Realms. 
He  did  not  stoop  to  the  triviality 
and  personalities  of  debate.  He 
brushed  aside  the  petty  considera- 
tions of  red-tape  and  routine.  He 
boldly  defended  his  policy  out  and  out 
He  justified  both  the  Despatch  and  its 
publication.  Charged  by  his  waspish 
and  puny  assailants  that,  before  writ- 
ing a  despatch  of  censure,  he  ought  to 
have  waited  tvt  explanations,  he  re- 
plied— "  My  Lords,  there  u  no  explan- 
ation. There  are  some  things  which 
cannot  be  explained.  Confiscation  is 
one  of  these. '  It  is  incapable  of  ex- 
planation. It  stands  in  all  its  naked 
deformity — ^the  most  cruel  punish- 
ment which  can  ever  be  inflicted  on  a 
country .''  Blamed  for  allowing  the 
Despatch  to  be  published,  he  chal- 
lenged the  House  to  lift  its  eyes 
from  red-tape  conventionalities  at 
home,  and  to  read  the  true  answer 
to  that  charge  in  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs in  India.  With  Dude,  Gwalior, 
Rohilcund,  Bundelcund,  and  part 
of  Ri^pootana  in  arms  against  us 
— with  25,000  disarmed  Sepoys  on 
our  hands,  needing  to  be  guarded 
by  British  troops, — ^with  Calcutta  it- 


self still  palpitating  with  panic,  and 
with  disaffection  to  our  rule  smoul- 
dering only  too  widely,  he  called 
upon  his  Peers  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  launching  that 
edict  of  wholesale  confiscation,  which 
struck  at  once  at  the  property  and 
religion  of  five  millions  of  peopla 
He  told  the  House  that  the  moment 
he  received  that  proclamation,  he 
knew  what  must  be  the  result;  and 
that  he  thought  within  himself-—^*  I 
will  write ;  and  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  after  that  proclamation 
is  published  in  India,  I  will  send  my 
letter  as  an  antidote,  that  the  people 
may  know  they  are  to  be  ruled  with 
justice  and  clemency."  The  country 
now  feels  that  he  was  right  There 
could  be  but  one  remedy  for  Lord 
Canning's  error, — ^namely,  the  recall 
of  his  proclamation  and  the  open 
repudiation  of  its  principles.  But 
Lord  EUenborough  had  to  address 
men  who  could  not  see  as  he  saw. 
Pugnacious  Argyll  and  weakly-loqua- 
cious Granville  followed  ShiJh;esbury 
in  establishing,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction^ that  Uie  ex-Minister  did  not 
understand  the  proclamation,  and 
quite  misrepresented  what  would  be 
its  effects.  The  moles  were  judging 
an  eagle!  On  a  division  a  large 
msgority  of  those  present— 92  to 
6&^voted  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  other  side  held 
so  many  more  proxies  than  the 
Ministerialists,  that  in  this  way  the 
majority  was  reduced  to  ten.  Had 
the  debate  been  prolonged,  and  the 
House  had'  time  to  see  more  clearly 
the  principles  at  issue,  the  Minis- 
terial minority  would  have  been  much 
greater;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  large  numW  of  Peers  who, 
without  ever  hearing  the  case,  gave 
their  votes  in  proxy  to  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders?  Nay,  what  do  they 
now  think  of  themselves?  No  one 
who  was  absent  from  that  debate — 
no  one  who  did  not  hear  the  speeches 
of  Lords  Derby  and  EUenborough,  so 
full  of  important  statements  and  re- 
velations, was  competent  to  judge  in 
the  matter.  There  were,  doubUess, 
not  a  few  present  on  the  Opposition 
benches  who  were  resolved  to  vote 
against  the  Government  whatever 
might  be  the  character  of  their  de- 
fence;   but  .that  on  a  question   of 
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80  much  importance  and  speciality, 
twenty -five  jPeers  should  give  their 
votes  io  condemnation  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  without  ever  compearing,  shows 
how  remorselessly  faction  was  at  work 
in  the  British  Scoiate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  fortu- 
nately, the  debate  was  much  more 
protracted.  Had  a  vote  been  come 
to  QU  the  first  night,  as  in  the  Lords, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  faction 
would  have  triumphed  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  justice,  and  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  empire.  The  House  has 
to  thank  time  and  the  loquacity  of 
its  meinbers  for  saving  it  from  a  tre- 
mendous mistake.  The  motion  of 
censure  here  was  of  a  graver  cha- 
racter than  that  in  the  Lords;  for 
the  Cambridge-House  faction  count 
ed  upon  easy  and  certain  success  in 
the  Commons.  Nevertheless  the  na- 
ture of  their  case  was  such  as  did 
not  admit  of  being  fairly  put  upon 
trial.  They  had  recourse,  therefore, 
to  the  manoeuvre  of  framing  a  &]se 
and  unfair  issue  (a  practice,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  becoming  every  year  more 
common  in  Parliament),  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  obtaining  a  verdict. 
Mr.  Cardweirs  resolution,  which  de- 
serves to  be  put  on  record  as  a  re- 
markable example  of  Whig  chicanery, 
faction,  and  folly,  was  as  follows : — 

"  That  this  House,  whilst,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  information,  it  abstains 
from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  policy 
of  anj  proclamation  which  may  have 
been  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  in  relation  to  Oude,  has  seen  with 
regret  and  serious  apprehension  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  addressed 
tp  the  Governor-General,  through  a  Se- 
cret Committee  of  the  Court  of  Direct- 
orS)  a  despatch,  condemning  in  strong 
terms  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, and  is  of  opinion  that  such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
must  tend,  in  tne  present  circumstances 
of  India,  to  produce  the  most  prejudicial 
effect,  by  weakening  the  authority  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  encouraging 
the  further  resistance  of  those  who  are 
in  arms  against  us." 

Observe,  first,  the  chicanery  here 
displayed.  Although  Ministers  stated 
that  they  had  authentic  intelligence 
(though  not  from  Lord  Canning)  that 
the  proclamation  had  actually  been 
issued;    and    although  .the    Time$^ 


correspondent  bad  sent  honetnr 
of  it  as  posted  in  the  streeis  of  Lasi 
now  on  the  15tb  €)(  Mard;  6 
fi^mers  of  tbe  resolution  aficud  ^  \ 
consider  it  doobtfnl  wfart^  r 
proclamation  bad  been  issued  it  l 
Secondly,  the  resolotioD  Air 
tiiat  the  despatch  condemaed  -v 
eanduct  of  the  Ooyernor-Geteni.'- 
which  was  false  ;  seeing  that  m 
the  DesDatch  oondemned  W6i  j- 
the  conduct^  bnt  only  a  parnr-c 
act  of  the  Governor-General— bs^ 
ly,  his  intention  to  confiscate  all  ti 
land  of  Oude.  Observe,  ak.>,»; 
specimen  of  Whig  ignoiance  cr 
malicious  assumption,  the  proe^^ 
tication  of  the  ^*  most  pr^  i 
effects^'  to  be  produced  by  the  rec- 
of  the  Despatch,  especially  in  *e. 
couraging  the  further  resistaiMi' ' 
those  who  are  in  arms  against  k'^ 
— whereas  the  very  opposite  is  s* 
acknowledged  to  be  the  case. 

Passing    from     the    minor    i- 
honesties,   let    us    note  the  laa 
features    of    the     motion.     Ifl  " 
Honse  of  Lords  the  charge  igKi' 
the    Gk)vemnient    ivas    merely 
havinff  published    the  De^iatch  p 
maturely.     But   Mr.   Cardwell's  : 
tion  implied   that  the  Despate'. 
ought  not  to  have  been  pwidud 
all — nay  (2),  that  no  despatch  od  v 
subject  ought  to  have  been  irri'? 
at   all— and  (8),    expressly  deekr- 
that  the   despatch    actually  wri-f 
was  wrong,  and  would  produce 
jurious  effects.     The  first  two  p«. 
of  accusation  were  only  affinotx! 
necessary    implication, — as    it  rt 
doubtless  felt  by  the    astute  frtstc' 
that  they   would    not   stand  lex 
embodied   in  express  words.    !> 
third  one  w^as  made  explidtlr,  c- 
yet  was  quite  inoompatible  will!  r- 
rest  of  ike    motion ;    for  bow,  : 
common  feimess,   could  the  Eoct 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  De^tcL 
if  it  abstained  from   oonsideriBg  '3( 
proclamation  to  which  the  Des^*;' 
was  a  reply  ?    Tbe   Honse  im  n^ 
quested  to  say  that  it  bad  setii  ^'im^ 
regret  and  serious  apprehens]<n''tik 
condemnation    pronounced   br  6c 
Despatch  on  the  Govemor^l^fiX' 
proclamation;    but  bow  cookl  t^ 
House  affirm  that  the  ooodoBBa^i^ 
was  wrong,  without   at  the  ^^ 
time  affirming  that  tbe 
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was  right  ?     If  the  House,  "  in  its 
present  state  of  information,''*  was 
inoapable    of  jndj^g   of   the   pro- 
clamation, how  oonld    it  judge  of 
the  criticism  on  that  prodamation  ? 
Glaringly  ahsnrd  and  nnfdr  aa  this 
T^ay   of  framing  the  motion  was,  it 
was    nevertheless   ahsolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for  very  many  of  the  Opposition^ 
though  qnite  willing  to  yote  that  the 
Despatch  was  wrong,  conld  not  face 
the  alternative  that  the  proclamation 
was  right.    Some,  mdeed,  did  so,  like 
Mr.  V.  Smith,  who  said  he  was  "  ready 
to  take  issne  on  the  proclamation  of 
Lord  Canning,  who  had  the  hest  ad- 
vice !"    So  let  ns  see  precisely  the 
document,  of  which  Mr.  Smitn  and 
some  others  expressly  approved,  and 
the  condemnation  of  wnich  ali  the 
Opposition  speakers  professed  to  have 
"  seen  with  regret  and  serions  appre- 
hension.^'   Here  is  all  of  the  pro- 
clamation that  contains  the  expres- 
sion of  the  policy  condemned  hy  Lon] 
;  Ellenboroogh's  Despatch  : — 

**  The  GoYemor-General  farther  pro- 
claimB  to  the  people  of  Oude  that  .    .  . 
I  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the 
province  is  confiBoated  to  the  British 
Government,  which  will  dispose  of  that 
I    right  in  such  manner  as  they  seem  fitting. 
,   To  those  Talookdars,  Chiefs^  and  Land- 
^   holders,  with  their  followers,  who  shall 
make  immediate  submission  to  the  Chief 
^    Commissioners  of  Onde  ...  the  Gover- 
nor-General promises  that  their  lives  and 
'    hononr  shall  be  safe  .  .  .  But  as  regards 
any  farther  indulgence  which  may  be 
'    extended  to  them,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  may  hereafter  be  placed,they 
must  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy 
and  justice  of  the  British  Govemmenv* 
Certainly  that  is  very  plain  speak- 
ing; and  if  the  House,  which  the 
Member  for  Oxford's  motion  affirmed 
to  be  in  a  *^  state  of  infonnation,'' 
conld  not  understand  and  express  an 
opinion  upon  so  very  intelligible  a 
docament,  it  was  surely  unreasonable 
to  ask  it  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
anything  I    To  ask  it  to  censure  the 
Government, -and  not  to  censure  ihctL 
,     was  exquisitely  preposterous  \    And 
now  that  the  whole  a&ir  has  ended 
in  smoke,  it  may  probably  occur  to 


some  innocent  minds,  as  a  bright 
idea,  that  Uie  whole  thing  was  a 
grave  joke  of  the  member  for  Oji- 
ford,  to  see  into  how  much  absurdity 
and  self-contradiction  he  conld  in- 
veigle the  House  by  a  crafty  use  of 
words.  He  was  so  nearly  succeeding, 
that  we  must  either  place  him  far 
above  any  sophist  of  Athens,  or  else 
rank  the  House  of  Oonunons,  in  in- 
tellectual accuteness,  considerably  be- 
low the  demos  of  wat  ancient  city. 
And  as,  Eke  good  Tories,  we  venerate 
the  British  Constitution,  we  trust 
that  that  honourable  and  august 
assembly  will  henceforth  show,  in  a 
manner  not  over-meek,  that  it  does 
not  consider  itself  a  eorpue  wle  upon 
which  such  experiments  may  be  tried. 
Mr.  CardwelPs  tones  were  even 
more  solemn  than  usual  as  he  opened 
the  grand  debate  in  the  Oonmions  ; 
but  he  made  no  hits,  and  his  speech 
went  off  flatiy.  Indeed,  he  appeared 
to  labour  at  times  under  a  half*con- 
Boiousness  that  his  case  was  some- 
what rotten,  and  needed  to  be  touched 
gentiy  and  with  circumspection  lest 
it  went  to  pieces  in  his  hands.  He 
need  not  have  been  so  careftd,  how- 
ever, for  his  successor  on  the  floor 
knocked  it  to  pieces  at  once.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  Solicitor-General, 
Sir  Hugh  Caimes,  had  been  in- 
trusted with  so  prominent  a  place  in 
debate ;  but  most  admirably  did  he 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  distinc- 
tion. Alike  eloquent,  spirited,  and 
convincing,  he  led  the  van  of  the 
MinisteriaSsts  most  gallantly;  not 
contenting  himself  with  standing  on 
defence,  and  maintaining  a  *^not 
proven,"  but  fairly  breaking  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  doubling  them  up  in 
irrecoverable  rout.  "  My  proposition 
is  this,"  he  said-r^  We  make  war  with 
Kings  and  €k>yernments,  not  with 
individuals.  If  in  the  course  of  war 
individuals  commit  crimes,  they  put 
tiiemselvee  beyond  the  pale  of  that 
rule ;  but,  except  as  to  such  cases, 
every  individuai  is  entitied  to  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  the 
victorious  nation.  You  might  as 
well  confiscate  the  lives  of  the  coa- 


*  "  In  the  present  state  of  its  information,"  would  have  been  the  correct  word- 
ing. The  House  itself^  the  motion  implied,  was  not  in  a  "  state  of  informatiofC* 
at  all,  but  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance*  What  conld  the  scholastic  Mem¥er 
for  Oxford  mean  by  perpetrating  such  an  Hibemicism  f 
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quered,  as  their  property."  This  was 
the  broad  ground  taken  up  by  the 
GovemmeDt.  The  eloquent  speaker 
then  quoted  Yattel  and  other  aoknow- 
ledged  authorities  in  support  of  this 
Tiew;  bat  still  weightier,  because 
more  praotioal  authorities  were  ad- 
duced as  the  debate  proceeded.  It 
was  shown  from  the  private  as  well 
as  published  Indian  despatches  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he 
strongly  reprobated,  xm  any  scale,  the 
confiscatory  principle  now  applied  so 
sweepingly  by  Lord  Canning.  Qrind 
the  State,  was  his  maxim,  but  scru- 
pulously observe  private  rights.  On 
another  occasion,  he  wrote — "I  am 
for  the  principle  of  amnesty,  as  refei^ 
able  to  all  inferior  agents :  eternal 
enmity  against  every  petty  agent  con- 
cerned againnt  us  will  never  answer." 
Sir  George  Clark — ^permanent  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
formerly  Political  Agent  for  the  Sikh 
States,  in  which  position  his  great 
iofluence  was  of  invaluable  service 
during  our  disasters  in  Affghanistan — 
a  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
knows  the  circumstances  and  people 
of  India,  voluntarily  wrote,  as  his  de- 
liberate opinion,  to  I^rd  Derby,  that 
"the  sentiments  with  which  the 
Government  have  regarded  the  pro- 
clamation will  right  the  ship  ;  but  if 
a  different  course  should  be  persisted 
in,  British  dominion  over  India  can- 
not be  restored  in  any  degree  of  secu- 
rity by  means  of  all  the  European 
troops  England  can  send  to  such  a 
climate  or  to  such  a  distance."  Sir  W. 
Napier,  too,  had  just  placed  on  record 
the  course  taken  by  his  distinguish- 
ed brother  in  Scinde,  as  contrasted 
with  that  adopted  in  the  proclama- 
tion, as  follows :  "  His  policy  was 
both  fitting  and  liberal,  the  reverse 
of  Lord  Canning,  and  founded  on  a 
different  state  of  affairs.  One  con- 
fiscates the  whole  property  of  the 
country,  with  some  five  or  six  excep- 
tions ;  and  the  other  confirmed  all 
men  in  possession,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  for  special  crimes."  Ellen- 
borough  in  rebellious  Gwalior,  Har 
dinge  in  Cashmere,  Dalhousie  in  the 
Punjab  and  Oude,  and  Sir  H.  Law- 
rence also  in  the  latter  country,  had 
all  acted  on  tlie  principle  of  amnesty 
to  the  people,  and  of  respecting  the 
titles  to  land.    Indeed,  since  ever  we 


set  foot  in  India,  no  vioewy  or  zc- 
ral  had  ever  dreamt  of  s/kfott.  l 
principle  of  confiscatiiig  privti«  ^* 
perty,  much  leas  of  appljiog  r 
that  wholesale  manner  by  tL 
Lord  Canning  was  rowing  % 
basis  the  mi^ty  empire  whid  -. 
genius  of  his  predecessors  had  itatr- 
and  transmitted  to  his  keeping. 

But  &otion,  not  reasan  or  '^ 
was  the  moviDg  power  of  tL  ■ 
position.    They  would  not  U  n- 
vinced.  by    reason,    and   peser^ 
until   finidly    overwh^med    hj 
still  more  imperions   logic  d  ^-^ 
Mr.  Y.  Smith  especMMj  distingiL-: 
himself  bv  his  readiness  to  mxi'^. 
the   proclamation   pure    et  ti\. 
But  ne  distinguished   himself  lj 
remarkably  in  another  way.    Ic^ 
the  Smith  Einsode    in    this  dt 
was  the  most  extraordinsir,  ^  . 
as  we  can  remember,  tiiat  the  H  •.- 
of   Commons    has   witnessed.    ' 
history  of  the   ^'snppresaed  fee::- 
will  for  ever  figure  among  tiie  CV*<' 
CeUhrM  of  the  Britash  Parliack 
but  we  shall  only  sketch  it  in  ccl: 
leaving  to  more  graphic  pens  tb«  v 
of  fully  portraying,  its  extraordmr 
features. 

On  Monday  the  10th  May,  L- 
Granville  —  weakly  loqoaciocs 
usual — when  charging  ^e  Got^ 
ment  with  having  censured  the  r 
clamation  too  hastily,  enforced 
otherwise  untenable  view  by  tU*— 
(what  a  luckless  adnoission !.)  t:< 
Mr.  V.  Smith  was  in  possessinc 
a  letter  from  Lord  Canning  : 
which  the  Govemor-Geoeral  s. 
nounced  his  intention  of  forw^id:: 
^' explanations^^  of  the  prodanu^'^''' 
The  Premier,  with  eagle-l&e  qod 
ness,  saw  the  opening,  and  wasofV- 
upon  him  in  a  moment.  "^  What «» 
the  date  of  that  letter  ?"  Lord  Ls> 
downe  replied,  that  the  fact  c^^ 
not  having  been  comnranicfttfd  i 
the  Government  could  be  of  &- 
service  to  the  Premier,  as  it  b»I  &< 
been  received  until  after  the  GoT<f> 
ment  (on  Thursday)  had  enga^v!  * 

E reduce  the  Despatch.  Next  ^} 
owever,  the  aged  Marquess  n» ' 
acknowledge  that  the  letttf  ^ 
been  received  much  eariier  thin  ^ 
had  said  ;  but  he  still  sf&and  f^ 
the  communication^  thou^  it  i^] 
have   prevented    the    ^^pnmitBif* 
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pablication  of  the  Despatch,  could 
Qot  have  prevented  the  censure  upon 
the  Governor-Gteneral,  as  the  De- 
spatch bore  the  date  of  the  19th 
April,  and  the  letter  was  only  received 
}ii  that  day.  Bat  Lord  Derby  smash- 
ed this  precious  plea  of  defence  like- 
(Tise;  for  the  Despatch,  though 
iated  on  the  19  th,  was  not  sent  off 
i\\  the  26th.  It  ultimately  turned 
)tit  that  the  letter  had  arrived  by 
\he  same  mail  that  brought  the  pro^ 
)lamation/ — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
[2th:  and  if  Mr.  Smith  did  not  re- 
ceive it  till  the  19th  (even  though 
le  was  at  a  wedding  at  Dublin  on 
he  15th),  it  is  extraordinary  that 
or  a  whole  week  so  important  a 
>ersonage  should  leave  his  letters 
inlooked  at.  The  scene  now  shifts 
0  the  House  of  Commons;  where 
dr.  Smith,  forced  to  confess  the 
[ate  of  the  letter  (March  6th),  and  to 
:iye  up  the  plea  that  it  came  too  late 

0  be  of  use  to  the  Government,  pro- 
eeded  to  defend  his  strange  conduct 
>y  saying,  that  though  it  was  ad- 
j*essed  to  him  in  the  belief  that 
e  was  still  in  office,  its  contents 
were  not  of  such  importance  that 
e  should  communicate  it  to  the 
rovernment."  And  he  added,  amidst 
le  derisive  cheers   of  the  House, 

1  read  it  the  moment  I  received  it 
)  my  noble  friend  the  Member  for 
iverton,  to  whom  it  did  not  appear, 
ly  more  than  to  myself,  that  it  was 
3cessary  to  communicate  it  to  the  Go- 
irnment."  This  was  an  explanation 
r  which  certainly  his  "  noble  friend" 
d  not  thank  him, — and  which, 
oreover,  only  told  doubly  against 
inself ;  for  if  he  thought  the  letter 
'  such  importance  that  he  instantly 
ok  the  advice  of  the  ex-Premier  as 

what  he  should  do  with  it,  it  was 
ill  more  clearly  his  duty  to  send  it 

His  successor  at  the  Board  of  Oon- 
3l,  and  leave  him  to  judge  of  its 
n rents.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
scribe  the  scene  produced  in  the 
3U8e  by  these  disclosures, — tho 
jling  against  Mr.  Smith  was  awful, 
it  t!ie  disclosures  were  not  done. 
1  Tnesday,  fresh  fuel  was  added  to 
B  flame  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
sraeli,  that  the  first  mail  from  the 
)vernor-General,  after  tiie  change 

Ministry  was  known  in  India, 
d   arrived  on  Saturday;    that  it 


contained  three  ^^  private"  letters, 
every  word  of  which  related  to 
public  business,  which  showed  that 
his  Lordship  was  in  the  habit  of 
conducting  his  correspondence  in 
this  manner,  although  not  one  such 
letter  bad  reached  the  Government 
since  they  took  office ;  and  that,  more- 
over, there  were  expressions  in  these 
letters  which  seemed  to  refer  to  state- 
ments made  in  other  letters  which 
they  had  not  received.  The  general 
indignation  against  Mr.  SmiUi  and 
his  ^^  noble  friend,"  the  ex-Premier, 
now  fairly  boiled  over.  Hitherto 
Mr.  Smith,  though  vociferously  called 
upon  again  and  again  to  do  so,  had 
refused  to  produce  the  letter— read- 
ing only  a  few  words  from  it,  of 
which  more  anon.  But  on  Thurs- 
day, seeing  that  the  feeling  of  the 
House  had  become  irresistible,  Mr. 
Smith  absented  himself,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  stated  that  ne  was  now 
prepared  to  read  the  extract  in  ques- 
tion (it  was  the  entire  letter  that 
was  demanded).  That  extract  waa 
as  follows ;  but  as  Mr.  Smith,  exactly 
a  week  before  then,  had  read  what  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  same  passage  of 
the  letter,  we  shall  print  the  two 
versions  in  juxtaposition; 

Mr.  V.  Smtth  (13th  May)— 

*'  That  priyate  letter  oontaiDed  one  pa- 
ragraph, which  stated,  *  I  intend  to  issue- 
a  Proclamation  to  the  talookdars  aud 
landowners  of  Oude,  which  will  reach 
you  officially  by  the  mail  I  had  hoped 
to  have  accompanied  it  with  a  fall  ex- 
planatory despatch,  but  more  urgent 
Dudness  has  prevented  me  from  doing 
so  from  hour  to  hour.' " 

LoBD  Palm£B8ton  (20th  May) — 
"Lord  Canning  says:  *  My  letter  by 
the  last  mail  mentioned  a  Proclamation 
which  I  intended  to  address  to  the  ta- 
lookdars and  landowners  of  Oade.  It 
foes  to  you  officially  by  this  moil  I 
od  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  ac- 
companied by  an  explanatory  dispatch, 
showing  why  it  it  in  some  respects  so  sweep- 
inqy  and  in  others  so  indulgent:  but  I  hod 
other  things  more  pressing  upon  me  in 
the  lost  week.  My  impression  is  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  attacked  on  both  points. 
You  will  not  of  course  print  it  until  it 
has  been  acted  upon.  At  present^  it 
stands  only  as  part  of  an  instruction  to 
Outram." 

Can  any  one  refiose  to  affirm,  that 
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if  tke  latter  of  these  extraots  be  the 
oorreot  one,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's  ver- 
sion was  a  downright  frand  ?  Thoagh 
represented  as  a  verbatim  extract, 
not  a  line  of  it  coincides  with  the 
actual  letter!  Lord  Canning's  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  proclamation 
is  a  "sweeping"  one,  and  his  other 
remarks  upon  it,  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  Mr.  Smith,  who  never- 
theless had  the  shameless  audacity 
to  compldn  that  the  Qovemment 
should  have  waited  for  "explana- 
tions." Another  mystification  by  Mr. 
Smith  is,  that  he  altered  the  letter 
so  as  to  make  it  appeSjr  that  it 
contained  the  first  notice  which  he 
had  received  of  the  Governor-Glene- 
ral's  intention  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion; whereas  the  actual  words  of 
the  letter  are :  "  My  letter  by  the  iMt 
mail  mentioned  a  proclamation," 
&c.  Oonstrained  by  these  words, 
Lord  Palmerston  had  also  to  refer  to 
that  previous  letter  (dated  28th  Feb.), 
which  he  did  as  follows  :— 

"  Lord  Canning,  after  having  statedhia 
opinion  tpiih  regard  to  the  course  that 
ought  to  he  pursued  towards  the  mutineers, 
goes  on  to  say, — *  The  talookdars  and 
landownerB — ^men  who  bad  not  eaten  omr 
salt,  who  owe  us  nothing,  who  think 
themselvw  not  unreasonably  wronged  by 
OS — are  in  a  very  different  category  from 
the  mutineers.  I  will  proclaim  for  them 
a  large  measure  of  mercy  and  indul- 
gence after  Lucknow  is  ours ;  but  until 
that  happens,  or  until  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
beira  guns  have  opened  on  the  city,  I 
will  not  hold  out  any  invitation  to  them. 
Maun  Singh,  and  all  others  who  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  come  over,  are  en- 
couraged to  dQ  so.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  mortal 
man  could  issue  a  proclamation  to  muti- 
neers, which  by  those  in  Lucknow 
would  not  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  hesi- 
tation and  weakness^  and  produce  more 
evil  than  good.* " 

What  have  we  here?  Why,  these 
extracts,  taken  along  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  letters  described  but 
not  read  by  Lord  Palmerston,  eontam 
Lard  Ccmning'^B  wh4>le  explanation  of 
hii  proclamation/ — and  the  "  expla- 
natory dispatch,"  (not  "full  explana- 
tory dispatch,"  as  Mr.  Smith  gave  it), 
which  he  regretted  he  had  not  time 
to  send,  was  manifestly  simply  an  offl- 
eial  statement  of  the  views  expressed 
in  ^ese  private  letters  I    Another  let- 


ter relating  to  the 
(dated  5th  February),  whidi  «« 
neither  read  nor  deBcribed  te  :it 
House,  Mr.  Smith  also  acknowkib: 
to  have  withheld  firom  the  G^tz 
ment;  whether  or  not  its  eo^r 
were  important,  we  casoot  teH  -z 
those  of  the  <^er  two  nsqcesi-- 
ably  were  so.  Let  PaiUankHtt  & 
the  public  ponder  these  things.  ? 
have  not  time  to  oommem  r>'. 
them,  bat  sorely  th^  speik  r: 
themselves. 

This  little  epiaode,  too,  qmtn  ^ 
plains  in  what  manner  iht  '^u 
chiefs  were  enabled  to  prepsK  '^ 

Sarty  for  a  grand  aUack  npoc  -^ 
[inistry  before  Whitsontide.  Fr: 
these  *^  private*'  letters  they  v? 
ftiUy  apprised  of  Lord  Oacmi: 
intention  to  issne  a  prodamatioL- 
they  knew  its  ohanSpter,  and  ti-. 
knew  also  that  he  .expected  it  ;c  • 
attacked.  As  the  proc]amatio&  ▼. 
to  be  issued  on  the  capture  of  U^ 
now,  they  knew  it  would  be  :•:- 
lished  in  this  conntiy  shordy  Ir^- 
Whitiuntide.  Hence  tbear  vmom  - 
menta,  and  hence  their  pr^MisD: 
regarding  the  profuse  issne  of  tb* 
^^  beantifal  enaboseed  cards^ 
which  the  wavereia  were  to  be  i? 
over,  and  at  which  Mr.  Bright  tls 
the  House  laugh  so  heartOv!- 
not  all  this  a  strange  stoiyf 

Every  day  the  debate  oondnoed.  *: 
position  of  the  Government  imprt^Tv 
Oonscious  of  the  wisdom  as  wdli 
patriotism  of  their  cause,  the  Ifir 
try  were  prepared,  and  at  the  (^< 
half-expected,  to  undergo  a  dt^ 
relying  with  perfect  confidence  tif 
a  dissolution  and  appeal  to  the  etc- 
try  would  not  only  sn£5ce  to  i^^d 
their  policy,  but  wonld  give  tbten  i 
very  great  aoceasion  of  straigtL :. 
the  House.  But  as  the  debate  y^ 
ceeded,  it  became  evident  that  it  t» 
not  they,  but  the  Oppositioa,  tk* 
were  likely  to  prove  in  a  DucC'rin 
Bursting  the  fetters  whieh  ^eat 
had  sought  to  impose  on  it,  tht  cr 
bate  rose  into  one  of  the  nMe^ts^ 
most  widely  interesting  ever  fiskae. 
to  within  Uie  walla  of  St.  Stef^^ 
Logic,  oratory,  and  good  wmo^ 
ment  were  ^1  on  the  side  of  t^ 
Ministry.  They  commeDoed  i^ 
fight,  in  good  old  style,  by  j^aeag  tl- 
younger  ofildals  in  the  Tan;  aaisn^ 
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a^allantly  did  the  "Young  Gaard" 
distinguish  itself  We  haye  already 
spoken  of  the  great  speech  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  which  opened  the 
w&r  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
The  Under  Secretary  at  War  followed 
in  due  time,  making  a  sensihle  and 
pfective  address.  Then  the  Attomey- 
Greneral,  who  came  out  in  his  hcet 
style,  made  a  brilliant  rushing  attack, 
ivhich  furly  drove  his  opponents, 
Lowe  and  Deasy,  off  the  field.  Next, 
I  most  formidable  corps  came  into 
ujtion  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
These  were  the  Independent  chiefs, 
)ne  and  all  of  whom  proclaimed  that 
;his  was  a  sheer  faction-fight,  in 
i^hich  the  Oambridge-House  Liberals 
nrere  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  an- 
lonnced  themselves  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  vote  of  censure.  Roebuck 
ed  off,  in  a  speech  most  damaging  to 
Jie  Whig  chiefs  and  their  cause ;  and 
le  was  soon  after  followed  by  8ir  B. 
Peel,  whose  dash  and  pungent  eccen- 
tricity only  made  Sir  0.  Wood's  tame 
^latitudes  in  reply  look  weaker.  On 
Thursday  the  excitement  of  the  de- 
Date  grew  stronger  than  ever  as  John 
Bright  rose,  and  with  perfect  good 
lumonr  opened  such  a  fire  of  polished 
rony  and  sturdy  sense  upon  the 
^hig  chiefs,  their  policy,  and  their 
actics,  that  the  whole  Opposition 
irray  began  to  waver,  and  Lord  John 
tiu^sell  was  seen  to  lose  his  equani- 
nity  under  the  orator's  scathing  vol- 
eys.  K  Mr.  Bright  be  one  of  the 
lardest  hitters,  Sir  James  Graham 
generally  proves  about  the  heaviest 
netal  in  debate ;  and  when  he,  too, 
-ose  on  the  side  of  the  Government, 
md  declared  that — ^friend  as  he  was 
o  Lord  Oanning-^he  proclamation 
^as  indefensible,  and  the  despatch 
lubstantially  right,  and  that  he  would 
lave  opposed  Mr.  Cardwell's  motion 
)ven  although  Lord  EUenborough  had 
lot  resigned,  the  chiefs  of  the  Fac- 
ions  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
:hat  all  they  need  think  of  was 
low  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  At 
he  dose  of  that  night's  debate,  Mr. 
[)ardwell  announced  that  he  was  now 
villing  to  adopt  Mr.  Donlop's  amend- 
nent,  by  adding  to  his  own  motion  a 
clause  expressing  the  confident  trust 
>f  the  House  that  Lord  Canning 
vould  act  in  the*  spirit  of  the  Court 
>f   Directors'  despatch  (identical  in 


spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Lord 
EUenborough's  of  24th  March),  and 
seek  to  *^  reassure  the  people,  and 
encourage  and  reconcile  them  to 
British  rule."  In  other  words,  to 
Mr.  Cardwell's  motion  condemning 
Lord  EUenborough's  despatch,  there 
was  now  to  be  added  a  clause  express- 
ing a  hope  that  Lord  Canning  would 
JQst  do  what  Lord  EUenborough  had 
told  him  I  Derisive  laughter  was  the 
only  answer  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,  and  the  crest-fallen  chiefs  of 
the  Faction  returned  home  to  me- 
ditate for  the  night  on  their  predica- 
ment. 

A  mail  had  arrived  from  India, 
and  its  contents  published  that 
Thursday,  strengthened  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  a  thousand  speeches. 
The  Times*  correspondence  from  the 
seat  of  war  has  jastly  obtained  such 
a  reputation,  that  in  aU  quarters  it 
was  looked  for  on  this  occasion  with 
extraordinary  eagerness;  but,  pro- 
videntially for  the  Cambridge  House 
Faction,  it  had  miscarried.  The  In-  ' 
dian  journals  themselves,  however, 
came  to  hand,  and  aU  these,  without 
exception,  united  in  condemning  Lord 
Canning's  proclamation.  They  in- 
terpreted it  just  as  the  Government 
had  interpreted  itr^ust  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  interpreted  it; 
and  they  predicted  from  it  nothing 
but  'disaster.  At  the  same  time,  it 
had  become  publicly  known  that  all 
the  miUtary'authoritiee  in  India,  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  Oude 
and  the  Indian  people  generally,  were 
strenuously  opi>o6ed  to  Lord  Can- 
ning's edict  of  confiscation.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  General  Mansfield,  Sir 
James  Outram,  8fr  John  Lawrence, 
Colonel  Franks,  united  in  condem- 
ing  it  As  Chief  Commissioner  in 
Oude,  and  peculiarly  acquainted  with 
the  province.  Sir  James  Outram  had 
remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Objecting  to  the  principle  of  the 
proclamation,  he  stated  that  the 
landholders  had  be^n  ^*  most  unjustly 
treated  under  our  settlement  opera- 
tions,*^ and  that  nevertheless  they  had 
remained  faithful  to  us  until  ^*our 
rule  was  virtually  at  an  end."  And  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  edict,  he  expressed 
his  "firm  conviction  that  as  soon 
as  the  chieft  and  talookdars  became 
acquainted  with  the  determination  of 
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the  Croyernment  to  confiscate  their 
rights,  they  will  hetake  themselvea 
at  once  to  their  domains,  and  prepare 
for  a  desperate  and  prolonged  resist- 
ance ;"  adding  that  ^^  he  foresees  that 
we  are  only  at  the  commencement  of 
a  gaerilla  war  for  the  extirpation, 
root  and  branch,  of  this  class  of  men, 
which  will  involve  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  Em*opeans  by  battle,  disease, 
and  exposure. '  At  the  same  time 
the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  ap- 
prised OS  that  these  prognostications 
were  being  sadly  fulJQlled.  Despite 
oar  capture  of  Lucknow,  no  submis- 
sions were  coming  in ;  and  Sir  Golin's 
fine  army,  that  was  to  have  followed 
the  rebels  into  Rohilcund,  had  been 
broken  up  into  detached  corps,  most 
of  which  were  toiling  after  flying 
columns  of  the  rebels  over  the  now 
burning  plains  of  Onde.  It  was  also 
known  that  the  Governor-General 
had,  in  a  high-handed  way,  been 
overruling  the  Gommander-in  Chiefs 
plans  of  the  campaign;  and  sundry 
other  revelations  of  still  more  tell- 
ing importance,  were  expected  to  be 
made  by  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  great  speech  which 
he  was  sure  to  deliver.  Not  only 
had  the  whole  case  of  the  Opposition 
disappeared  as  if  in  quicksands,  but 
the  tables  were  fairly  turned  against 
them.  Everywhere  the  country  was 
proclaiming  that  the  Ministry  were 
entirely  in  the  right.  All  that  was 
left  for  the  Factions  was  to  capi- 
tulate! 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  events 
of  that  ever-memorable  Friday  the 
2l8t.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
crowded— -crammed  as  perhaps  it 
never  was  before.  *  There  had  been  a 
tremendous  ^^whip"  on  both  sides, 
and,  summoned  by  electric  wire, 
members  had  hurried  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
benches  could  not  accommodate  the 
members,  and  numbers  stood  on  the 
crowded  floor.  Around  and  above, 
every  gallery  was'  filled  with  distin- 
guished onlookers.  Crowds  were  out- 
side in  the  Palace  Yard;  and  once, 
but  once  only,  as  the  members  as- 
sembled, the  crowd  was  heard  cheer- 
ing, and  in  walked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Ministerial 
benches  were  intensely  excited,  but 
radiant;  the  Opposition  anxious,  and 


unmistakably       non-x^ossed.     Ikf 
knew  they  were  beaten.    Their  ess 
had  melt^  away — their  oraus^  tna 
were  exhausted,  all  but  Pahnertix: 
while  not  a  third  of   the  debsfci 
power  of  the  MinisteriaiistB  had  b^ri 
called  into  play — ^the  "OW  Gtari' 
had  still  to  m^e  its  terrible  cie<r« 
— and  Bulwer,   Gladstone,  'Vr4l]iok 
Kelly,  and  Disraeli,  roused  to  tbs 
highest  efforts  by  the  occasiim,  if .  i: 
sweep  everything  before  tfaeta,  ^ 
make  the    country    as   w^    »  ±^ 
House  ring  with  tii^r.lc^ty  and  fca- 
ing  oratory.    At   leng:th,  after  au& 
fencing   between     Lord    Pafaneiy^c 
and  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchc^^i-r 
on  the   subject  of  the  adjoarQiD<f= 
for  the  holidays — ^in  which  the  iiz- 
isterial  leader  shows  he  knows  be  be 
the  whip-hand  of  his  antagonist,  fi. 
means  to  keep  it — ^the  order  of  ti- 
day  is  read  for  proceeding  with  ti 
Vote  of  Censure.     Mr.  Clay  at  fii 
rises  on  the  Opposition  benches,  v.< 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  If  r.  ts-.- 
well  to  withdraw  his   modon;  sal 
no  sooner  has  Mr.    Cardwell   c*^ 
through  the  farce  of  declining  t^  c 
so,  than  a  perfect  choms  of  "  l^it^ 
drawl  withdraw !*'   broke  from  Vs- 
benches  around    him ;    and    JJitn^^ 
members  rose  in  sncoessiTe  dosc^ 
imploring   him    not    to    min    ^^ 
party'^  in  the  eyes  of  the  oountn, 
and  especially  not  to  min  them  mi^ 
their  constituents,  by  per»stiDg  win 
his  motion.    A  minority  was  agib? 
them — what  was  worse,  the  oMLxrt 
was  against  them;    and   ereiy  da 
was  still  further  damaging  their  c«& 
To  divide  was  min — ^to  adjoom  w 
doublv  min.     "  There  are  100  me> 
hers  here,'*  said  Mr.  Bright,  ^wiic 
have  over  and  over  again  dedared- 
many  of  them  in  my  hearing— 4^ 
the  motion  was  not  a  wise  one,  ai 
ought  not  to  have  been  broQgfat  i^ 
ward."    The  dilemma  of  these  si- 
fortunates  was,  beyond  measare.  enh 
tesque;  and  the  highly- w  nw^t  ti- 
citement  of  the  assembly  broke  ifx^ 
at  every  little  turn  of  the  prooeedtn^ 
in  vociferous  cheers  or  laughter.  IB- 
eral  after  Liberal  had  af^ieaied  ii 
vain  to  Mr.  CSardwell,  when  the  mss- 
her  for  Plymouth  made  one  despess 
effort  more,  though  every  seeiaoi 
drew  shouts  of  lau^ter  frois  tb? 
exulting  Mnisteriali^     Be  s^^ 
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*'■  He  was  sure  that  he  was  only  speak- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of 
tlioee  hon.  gentlemen  who  woald  be 
compelled  from  previous  promises  to 
7ote  for  the  motion  (cheers  and  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  Ministerial  benches) 
(V'hen  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
notion  woula  be  withdrawn.  He  said 
;hi8  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  (renewed 
iheers  and  laughter),  which  he  was  sure 
,he  House  would  appreciate.  He  could 
lot  but  believe  that  the  avowal  that 
nsny  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
riends  would  be  placed  in  a  most  unen- 
riable  position  (laughter)  if  his  motion 
vere  pressed  to  a  division,  and  the 
>verpowering  consideration  of  the  bad 
iifects  of  a  dissolution  to  many  of  them 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  Ministerial- 
ste),  would  induce  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  to  withdraw  his  motion." 

The  mutiny  became  genera).  Mr. 
buncombe  said  "he  had  intended 
o  vote  for  the  motion,  and  had  not 
lisgaised  his  opinion;  bnt  as  the 
;ase  stood,  if  Mr.  Card  well  persevered 
n  his  motion,  he  would  put  on  his 
lat  and  wish  him  *  good-night,'  leav- 
ng  him  to  the  tender  mercies  ;0f 
lonoarable  gentlemen  opposite  P' 
kt  length,  ^»r  much  consultation 
leld  by  Mr.  Oardwell  with  Lord 
Fohn  Russell,  Sir  0.  Wood,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  latter,  as  leader  of 
he  routed  faction,  rose  (confused, 
md  with  the  worst  grace  he  ever 
howed  in  his  life),  and  joined  In 
he  appeal  that  Mr.  Gardwell  should 
withdraw  his  motion.  Mr.  Cardwell, 
)f  course,  assented ;  and  then  came 
he  capitulation.  The  motion  could 
lot  be  withdrawn  without  the  per- 
nission  of  the  House,  and  the  Min- 
sterialist  leader  was  appealed  to. 
The  hour  of  victory  bad  come.  Like 
i  consummate  general,  Disraeli,  to 
ippearanoe  as  impassive  as  marble, 
)ad  watched  every  feint  and  niove 
>f  his  troubled/antagonists ;  and  now, 
»lm  and  concentrated  amidst  his  un- 
)aralleled  triumph,  he  rose  amidst 
leafening  cheers.  With  a  magnani- 
nity  which  was  true  wisdom,  and 
mth  admirable  tas^  he  said  that 
f  he  were  only  to  consult  party 
nterests,  he  should  prefer  to  go 
>R  with  the  debate,  and  was 
luite  ready  to  divide  the  House 
>n  the  motion;  but  that  there  were 
ligher  interests  tJian  those  of  party, 
md  that  to  those  higher  interests  he 


should  bow,  by  giving  the  Opposi- 
tion the  pennission  they  desired. 
Mr.  Oardwell  then,  amidst  tremend- 
ous cheering  from  the  Ministerialists, 
moved  that  the  vote  of  censure  be 
itithdratm  ! 

And  so  ended  this  memorable  de» 
bate.  ■  The  Factions  had  chosen  then- 
field  of  battle — ^had  made  their  grand 
attack — ^had  been  beaten — and  now 
lowered  their  flags  and  capitulated! 
Much  as  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
damaged  both  in  character  and  in 
prestige  by  his  fall  from  office  and  its 
causes, — ^low  as  Lord  John  Russell 
has  been  sinking  for  sev.eral  years 
past, — ^both  of  these  statesmen  have 
now  reached  a  lower  depth  still.  A 
party  too  easily  pardons  faction  in  its 
leaders  if  it  be  united  with  skill  and 
success ;  for  then  the  personal  in- 
terests of  all  are  temporarily  advanc- 
ed, even  though  the  chiefs  reserve 
to  themselves  the  spolia  opima.  But 
when  faction  is  combined  with  in- 
capacity, producing  exposure  and  de- 
feat, that  is  a  very  different  matter; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be 
a  good  while  before  the  Liberals  as  a 
party  again  make  themselves  the  tools 
of  the  "  official"  Whigs.  Let  ns  ask, 
too— and  though  the  question  be  a 
momentous  one,  time  forbids  ns  to 
do  more  than  put  it — whether,  after 
this  extraordinary  debate,  the  coun- 

7  relish  the  prospect  of  the  House 
Oommons  being  intrusted  with 
the  dirept  government  of*  India? 
We  cannot  conclude  the  narrative 
of  these  remarkable  events — a  narra- 
tive which,  we  believe,  speaks  trum- 
pet-tonguea  its  own  moral — without 
according  a  meed  of  highest  praise  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
— ^the  two  men  to  whom  it  is  owing 
that  such  a  battle  for  political  wis- 
dom and  humanity  against  persecu- 
tion and  terrible  folly,  was  fought  at 
all,  and  that  it  was  fought  success- 
fully. The  one  saved  India  in  this 
matter,  and  the  other  England.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  the  honour,  we  believe, 
of  having  from  the  first  discerned 
the  strength  of  the  Ministerial  posi- 
tion, and  boldly  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  rather  than  abandon 
it  And  to  his  consummate  leader- 
ship, it  is  mainly  due  that  the  House 
of  Oommons  has  been  saved  from 
committing  one  of  the. most  terrible 
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errors,  as  well  as  delinqaencies, 
which  igooranoe  ever  prompted,  or 
fiftotion  inspired.  But  our  last  and 
best  word  must  be  reserved  for  Lord 
Ellenborongh.  Personal  connection 
and  the  influences  of  distinguished 
circles,  and  still  more,  the  foctious 
interests  ofparty,  caused  the  praises 
of  Lord  Cfanning  to  be  sounded 
throughout  the  recent  debate  with 
a  zeid  that  far  overshot  the  limits 
of  truth.  But  how  few  the  tributes 
to  that  far  nobler  man,  who  inter- 
posed to  save  our  Indian  empire  from 
an  act  of  insanity,  and  then  sacrificed 
high  and  honourable  office  rather  than 
allow  faction  to  obtain  a  triumph  at 
the  expense  alike  of  British  honour 
and  British  dominion.  Lord  Canning 
had  fallen  into  the  greatest  and  most 
momentous  error  ever  committed 
by  any  Viceroy  of  India ;  and  instead 
of  dealing  harshlv  with  him,  Lord 
Ellenboroagh's  only  error  was  on  the 
other  side.  Had  he  recalled  Lord  Can- 
ning at  once,  history  would  have  said 
that  never  was  Governor-General 
more  justly  displaced  ;  and  the  Fac- 
tions, compelled  to  encounter  the 
question  purely  on  the  merits  of  the 
rkal  policies^  would  probably  have 
shrunk  from  contesting  the  deci- 
sion. It  was  on  account  of  the 
noble  Earl's  leniency — ^it  was  just 
because  he  censured  and  did  not 
recall — that  the  Factions  were  able 
to  find  a  specious  ground  of  at- 
tack ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  cost  the  State  so 
dearly  to  repel  an  attack  so  entirely 
selfish  and  unjustifiable.  England 
and  India  can  ill  afbrd  to  lose  the 
services  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 


juncture.    "  Would  that  we  b: : 
lenborough  here  /"  is  the  crjcf  :«- 
of  our  best  ofiSoers  and  t^&e- 
India.     What  will  they  saj  t  ^ 
they  learn  that  be  do  k»|E:  *'.- 
even  at  home,  and  that  the  kr 
efforts  of  the  Whig  cbiefe  bre  dr- 
from  the  helm  of  Indian  adiciLx*: 
tion    the   stateeman  who  mi . 
most  to  right  the  shaken  forto 
that  mighty  enapire?     Lord  I 
borough^   only    fault  was,  tk . 
prescient  mind  saw  things  too  c- 
and  too  clearly  for  the  parblind  ^. 
of  the  Opposition.    Densely  i^r 
of  India  and  its  governmental  ts:: 
they  thought  wrong  was  rigijtr. 
right  wrong,  until  the  march  of  trrr. 
undeceived  them.   like  Mr.  Y.  St; 
they  esteemed  Canning's  pm^i-. 
tion  wisdoui,  and  EUenborcngh': 
spatch  folly.     They  maintaiotc*. 
the  latter  would  paralyse  onr  5oi>' 
and  rouse  the  natives  against  oorr^ 
whereas  the    arrival  of  sdc(^ 
mails  now  shows  that  it  is  the  ^j 
thing  our  generals  are  csliingk- 
that  it  is  thQ  only  way  Ui  allaj  > 
hostility  excited  by  the  edict  of  a: 
fiscation, — and  so  &rfrom  veder-. 
our  Indian  Executive,  it  only  «nj . 
a  policy  which,  ere  &e  pobliahed  i 
spatch  reach  Calcutta,  that  Eitcr 
will  have  found  itself  empdk^ 
adopt.    The    stem  logic  of  e^tr 
and  the  protests  of  almost  ereir  r . 
of  mark  in  India,  will  abwlybf^ 
produced  their  effects  by  conTOc: 
the  erring  Grovemor-GeDeraltk'j 
must  either  recall  hi^  ujost  and  ;^ 
scenting   proclamation,  or  sswifa 
both  oar  army  and  our  empire  ic^^ 
interminable  war. 
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art  in  tiie,  606. 
Caulfield,  captain,  at  Delhi,  188,  184. 
Cavour,  Count,   character,  Ao.  of,  464 

et  seq. 
Caxton,  Pisistratus,  What  will  he  do 

with  itf  by,  part  viiL  18 — part  ix.  166 

— part  X.  269 — part  xl  427 — part  xiL 

626 — i)art  xiii  667. 
Chach,  iinf;  of  Sind,  818  et  sea. 
Chamber  lame,  brigadier,  at  Delhi,  128 

— appointment  of,  600 — ^his  previous 

career,  t6.,  note — address  to  the  Sepoys 

by,  664. 
Chameleon,  habits,  Ac,  of  the,  868. 
Chemists,  resultes  theories,  Ac.  of  the^ 

regarding  food,  826  et  seq. 
Chemistry,  true  lanction  of,  as  regards 

investigation  into  food,  829  et  teq.  408. 
Chester,  colonel,  death  o^  128. 
Chichester,  lieutenant,  at  Govindghur, 

101. 
Chogway,  sketches  at,  286. 
Chossat  on  inanition,  8,  4,  8. 
Christian  art,  sketch  of  the  history  of 

its  development  in  Italy,  606. 
Christianity,  influence  of,  in  arresting 

decline  in  England,  140. 
Church,  influence,  Ac  of  the,  in  Pied* 

mont,  466. 
Cimmerians,  the,  649. 
Civilization,  relations  of  hunger  to,  1 — 

darker  aspects  of,  189. 
Classics,  proposed  entrance  examination 

in  the,  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  80. 
Clay,  the  edible,  of  South  America,  825. 
Clubs  of  Glasgow,  Strang's  account  of 

the,  467,  469. 
Clyde  river,  the,  472,  476. 
Clydesdale,  scenery,  Ac  o(  472. 
Cockbum,  lord,  sketch  of  the  Heart  of 

Midlothian  by,  292. 
Cold  climates,  greater  consumption  of 

food  in,  628. 

COLLEOSS    AND   CeUBAOT,  65T. 

Colonisation,  influence  o(  in  arresting 

decline  in  Eneland,  140. 
Commerce,  instigations  to  exploration 

from,  887. 


Commissariat,  the,  in  India,  6^ 
Company's  Raj,  Note  to,  137. 
Comte,  A.,  on  the  origin  of  slarcry, :?:, 
Conservatives,  return  of,  to  pover.  4-. 
Convicts,  oub.  Past  axi>  PaBeisn;  *;'L 
Cooper,  Mr.,  at  Umiitaur,  10 L 
Corbett,  brigadier,    proceedings  ci  i: 

Meau'Meer,  97,   98  et  seq. — his  h> 

racter  and  conduct^  100 — ^meaauv:*-'. 

for  security  of  Ferosepore,  S^»— * 

Lahore,  662. 
Cornaro,  dietary  of,  522. 
Cotton,  brigadier,  689,  691 — m^aeamtt 

Peshawur,  698. 
Council,  the  proposed  Indian,  495  H  «^. 
Cranford,  notice  o(  424^ 
Crime,  diminution  ol^  in  Scotland,  h^: 
Crimea,  the  various    raoea  by  vhkii 

overrun,  antiquities  of,  Ae.  MS  et  *f.. 
Cumberland,  Suluvan  on,  344. 
Daher,  conquest  of  Sind  under,  and  L; 

death,  816  etseq. 
Dalhousie,  Lord,  toe  annexation  of  Kmk 

by,  688  et  aeq, 
DsBrr  AND  CREDrr,  67. 
Delhi,  first  indicatione  of  the  revolT  j; 

94 — the  massacre   at^    96 — the  Fji 

Bengal    European    Fnaileera  at  tiy 

leaguer  of,  125  et  aeo.— and  aft«r  r. 

719 — alleged  defenceleeflneaa  ot  <k.  o^ 

outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  246 — sixk 

oi,  after  the  capture,  '724» 
Delhi,  kiog  of,  insurrectionary  letter  <i 

601. 
Denis,  experiment  by,  on  transfosoc  -:: 

blood,  698. 
Dennis,  captain,  126. 
Derby  ministiy,  the,  498   ei  aeo. — &< 

measures  of  the,  499 — ^India  bill,  tx- 

amination  of  the,  484  et  »eg» 
Detective,  skill  of  the,  in  distinguish? 

the  thief;  299. 
Dickens,  Charles,  the  school  of  fietkx 

founded  by,  59. 
Diligence,  Spanish,  456. 
Divinity,  faculty  o(  in  Eldinbnrgh  V^ 

versity,  75. 
Dobbin,  lieutenant,  at  Phillonr,  S41 
Donne,  M.,  experiments  of,  on  gdatir^. 

409. 
Doondy  Rao,  see  Nana  Sahib. 
Draper^  professor,    on    the   blood  cs^ 

puscles,  691— on  the  coagxilatioa  (( 

the  blood,  693. 
Dunlavv,  sergeant,  127. 
East  Anica,  see  Zanzibar. 
East  India  bill,  remarks  on  the,  370  ft  tec. 
East  India  Company,  the,  and  the  cs- 

tiny,  246  et  »eq. — the  proposed  fltpe^ 

cession  of  the,  250  et  *eq. 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  High  Sebcl 

Dr.  Schmitt  on  the,  82 — Universrr. 

the  system  in,  75— the  claasteal  |9^ 

fesBorships  in,  81  et  eeq.  paemm. 
Edwards  and  Balzao,  experimeate  «( <3 

gelatine,  409. 
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Cdwardes,  Colonel,  589,  591 »  592. 
Sggs,  AS  an  article  of  diet,  520. 
illephantt  trapping  the,  in  Africa,  287. 
Cliot,  lord,  the  embaasy  o(  to  Znmala- 

carreg|ui,  458. 
51iot,  Sir  Henry,  hiatory  of  Bind  by, 

811.820,821. 
Cngli^,  pasaion  for  travelling  among  the, 

887. 
Snglish  Unirersities,  difference  between, 

and  the  Scottish,  75.    • 
'^quimaux,  gluttony  of  the,  524. 
Curope,  contrast   between  North  and 

South  o^  in  relation  to  art,  6p5. 
ilyans,  lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  182. 
Svil  eye,  the,  in  Cumberland,  855. 
Examination,  entrance,  proposed  intro- 
duction of,  into  the  Scottish  unirer- 

sities^  80. 
Sxecutiona,  former  frequency  of^  292. 
Hxeter  Hall  meetings,  the,  891. 

•'actions,  DeFKAT  of  THE,  756. 

i'agan,  Mrs.,  during  the  mutiny,  660. 

•'airies,  Cumberland  traditions  oC  S51.  \ 

'''arrington,  captain,  241,  248. 

«*asting,  cases  of  prolonged,  4. 

•*ats,  Liebig  on  the  alimentary  functions 
of,  833 — and  oils,  relations  of^  to  nutri- 
tion, 410. 

bellows.  College,  restriction  of,  from 
marriage,  559  et  aeq. 

i'erozepore,  measures  for  the  security  of, 
239. 

Tever  of  East  Africa,  the,  586  et  seq. 

•"ezirat-el-Ehazra,  sketches  in,  200. 

<*ibrine,  relations,  Ae,  o(  as  a  nutritive 
element,  407. 

■Action,  the  modem  schools  o(  59. 

i^i re- worship,  traces  ot  in  England,  849. 

'ish,  on,  as  an  article  of  diet,  519. 

•lorence,  mosaics  in  'Baptistery  o^  616. 

''ooD  AND  Drink,  825 — Part  U.,  402 — 
Part  m.,  516. 

'ood,  circumstances  which  rebate  the 
requirements  for,  2 — varieties  of,  and 
its  as^milation  into  the  same  tissues, 
825 — ^method  of  investigation  regard- 
ing, 826  et  M^.— oases  of  antipathy  to 
particular  kinds,  827  et  aeq. — ^necessity 
for  variety  of^  522 — <}uantity  of,  ih, 

'orsyth,  Mr.,  proceedings  of,  at  Um- 
balla,  641  et  seq.  passim, 

Vance,  the  misunderstanding  with,  499 
et  seq. 

'rettag,  Gustav,  Debit  and  Credit  bt, 
reviewed,  57. 

^rogs,  Buckland  on,  857. 

^iga,  journey  to,  and  sketches  in,  572, 
681  et  seq. 

USILIERa,  THE  FiBflT  BeNOAL  EuROPBAlf, 

IX    THE    Delhi    campaign,  151 — and 

AFTER  ITS  FALL,  719. 

ralla  tribes,  the,  219. 
^ama,  Vasco  de,  at  Mombaa,  214. 
^artsherrie,  mineral  district  o^  478. 
rosy,  village  and  bay  of,  276. 


Gelatine^  relatione,  o^  to  nutrition,  409. 
Gelatine  commission,  report  of  the,  410. 
Genoese,  settlements  of  the,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, 552. 
German  Ufe,  sketches  oC  in  Debit  and 

Credit,  57  et  seq. 
Gerrard,  colonel,  death  of^  728. 
Ghalib  Jung,  career,  Ac  oC  680  et  seq, 
Ghazee-ud-Deen,  Vizier  of  Oude,  630. 
Gholab  Singh,  fidelity  ot  602. 
Ghoorkahs,  the,  before  Delhi,  126,  182. 
Gibbon,  on  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine 

Empire,  617. 
Gil  Bias,  Bunsen  on,  60. 
Glasgow,  Rambles  round,  467. 
Glasgow,  the  rising  of  1858  in,  471. 
Glasgow  cathedral,  preservation  of,  at 

tbte  Reformation,  468. 
Gluten,  relations,  Ae,  of,  as  a4lutritiv6 

element,  408. 
Gluttony,  examples  of^  528. 
Goat,  flesh  of  the,  515. 
Gotama  Buddha,  scene  of  the  exploits 

of;  811. 
Goths,  the,  in  the  Crimea,  551  et  sea, 
Govindghur,  measures  o^  to  secure  irom 

the  mutineers,  100. 
Grani4,  the  case  of,  7. 
Greased  cartridges,  the  case  of  the,  95. 
Great  Britain,  stability  and  present  posi- 
tion   of,   140 — ^the    convicts  of,  and 

their  treatment,  past  and  present,  291 

et  seq. 
Greek,  proposed  entrance  examination 

in,  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  80. 
Greek  writers,  account  of  Sind  by,  812. 
Greeks,  colonisation  of  the  Crimea  by 

the,  550. 
Greville,  captain,  at  Delhi,  126,  129 — 

wounded,  180 — at  the  assault,  184. 
Griffith,  lieutenant,  at  Phillour,  244. 
Hamerton,  colonel,  consul  at  Zanzibar, 

202,  210. 
Hardinge,  lord,  on  the  commissariat  in 

India,  650. 
Hartley,  colonel,  measures  o(  at  Jul- 

lundhur,  241,  242,  248. 
Harvey,  views  of;  on  the  blood,  692. 
Havelock,  Sir  H.,  Brock's  memoir  of, 

709  et  sea. 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  sketch  of  the, 

292. 
Heatmaking  foods,  Liebig's  classification 

of,  882  et  seq, 
Hejjaz,  conquest  of  Sind  by,  817. 
Hewson  on  the  blood  discs,  688. 
Hindoos,  food  of  the,  886— origins  as- 

siffned  to  the,  622. 
Hindoo  Sepoys^  means  adopted  to  ex- 
cite the,  95. 
Hippopotamus,  hunting  the,  584. 
History,  the  Edinburgh   professorship 

of.  90. 
Holwell,  Mr.,  account  of  the  Black-hole 

of  Calcutta  by,  18. 
Holy  wells,  Sulfivan  on,  852. 
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Hope*8  AnastasinB,  Buiuen  on,  61. 

Hone,  burial  of  the,  664. 

Horse-flesh,  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  617. 

Hottentots,  gluttony  of  the,  628. 

Houses,  grieyanoes  of  modem,  667. 

Hughes,  Mr.,  at  Ferozepore,  240. 

Humboldt  on  clay-eating  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 326,  326. 

Hunger  and  TmRsr,  1. 

Hunger,  social  influences  ot  1— its  gra- 
dations, ^,  ib — what  is  it,  2 — sensa- 
tions of  it,  9 — what  causes  its  sensa- 
tions, 10  et  seq. 

Hunter,  John,  experiments  by,  on  hy- 
bemating  animals,  2 — views  o^  on  the 
blood,  692. 

Harpaul  Sing,  murder  of,  636. 

Hurrianah,  the  mutiny  in,  663. 

Hybem^ing  animals,  peculiaritieB  in 
digestion,  Ad.  in,  2. 

Immaculate  conception,  statue  of  the, 
610. 

Imprisonment,  former  character  of^  292. 

Inanition,  amount  of,  fatal,  3,  4. 

India^  the  mutiny  in,  its  history  with 
regard  to  the  Funjaub,  94. 

India  bill,  remarks  on  the,  370  et  nq, 

India  bills,  the  bjtal,  Mb.  John  Com- 
pany TO  Mr.  John  Bull  ox,  484. 

Innes,  brigadier,  measures  of,  at  Feroze- 
pore, 289 — ^major,  preservation  of, 
during  the  mutiny,  669. 

Inorganic  substances,  importance,  &c  of 
in  food,  889  et  »eq. 

Irish,  food  of  the,  336. 

Iron,  relations  of;  to  the  organism,  414. 

Italy— or  the  Arts  the  Cradle  and 
THE  Grave,  608. 

Italy,  scenery  of,  and  its  influence,  604. 

Jacob,  major,  at  Delhi,  121,  124,  126, 
126,  128,  181,  182— mortally  wound- 
ed, 184. 

Jebb,  colonel,  on  the  results  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  809. 

Jheend,  rajah  of^  fidelity  of,  601. 

JouN  Company,  familiar  Epistle  from, 
TO  John  Bull,  246 — a  Few  More 
Words  fvom,  870— to  Mr.  John  Bull 
on  the  Rival  India  Bills,  484. 

Johnstone,  brigadier,  proceedings  o(  at 
Jullundhur,  667  et  uq, 

Jones,  a  social  sketch,  418. 

Jullundhur,  measures  of  the  authorities 
for  security  of,  241,  242 — ^the  mutiny 
at,  666  et  uq. 

Eanoude,  fort  o^  and  itd  capture,  720. 

ESRTOH,  ANTIQUITIES  OF,  648. 

Kid,  flesh  of  the,  616. 
Kidd,  captain,  the  pirate,  relics  of|  218. 
Kilimanjaro,  traditions  regarding,  279. 
Kimwere,  sultan,  visit  to,  679  et  seq, 
King^ley's  Hypatia,  Bunsen  on,  61. 
Kisulodmy,  mission  station  of,  217. 
Kohoday,  sketches  at^  678.  ^ 
Kugler  on  the  early  mosaios  in  Italy, 
610,  612. 


Kumbo,  village  of^  28&. 
Kupoorthulla,  rajah  o(  faisfid^ 

ing  the  matinj.  243. 
Ladhee,  Queen  of  Sind,  death  c{ 
Lahore,  first  intelligenee  of  liife :. 

received  at,  96 — ^prooee^i    i 

authorities;  97  et  w^. 
Lake,  major,  proceedinga  oC  at 

hur,  667,  658. 
Langside,  scene  of  the  batded 
Latin,  pro]>osed  entrance  exui 

in,  in  the  Scottish  Univosibe 
Law,  fiftculty  of,  in  Edinburgh 

sities,  76. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  the 

on  feeding,  382,  337,  839,  S4I 
Lawrence,  Sir  John,  measures  oC  - 

Punjaub  daring  the  mutiny.  »^ 

seq, — ^his  address  to  the  Sepovs.  -  s- 

measures  o^  for  peoorery  of  l»i 

641. 
Leewenhoek  on  the  blood  dxso,  6«\ 
Lehmann  and  Weber,  determisK^^ 

quantity  of  blood  by,  697.  | 

Leopard,  ravages  o^  at  Pangany.  >'.  | 
Lewis,  captain,  at  Ferosepore.  ::4'Ji  iz. 
Liberals,  divided  state  of  the,  b\- 
liebig,  investigation  of  his  thtor 

food,  381  et  seg.^-on  geladoe  41 
Lindsay,  lord,  on  early  Christian  > 

saics,  613. 
liver,  production  of  sngar  by  the  t- 
living^tone.  Dr.,  the  missiooary  «x;' 

387  et  seq.—ihe  work  ot,  394  ft  v- 
Lizards,  Buckland  on,  362. 
Loodiana,  capture,  «bc.  of,  by  the  z: 

tineers,  666. 
Louis  Napoleon,   Orsinra    attempt  r. 

600. 
Lowe,  the  Hon.  R.,  on  the  £■£  ba 

Company,  872. 
M'Barnet,  captain,  death  q(  at  l^-~ 

132. 
M^DoNAU>*B  Rambi^es  sou!a>  Gu.«fr" 

467. 
Madeod,  captain,  at  Govindhur,  V'l 
M*Leod,  Janet,  the  case  of;  6  et  >^. 
M'Phjbrson's    Amtiquitd»     op  Ejjoc. 

64d. 
Macmullen.  major,  659,  660l 
Madrid,  state  o(  in  8ununer,45l— i^:■^ 

from,  by  Soria  to  France,  461 
Mahabharat,  Hindu  poem  of  the,  t!4. 
Majendie  on  nutritive  aabstances^^ 
Malid,  Sazzid,  202. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  the  treaty  eoodak 

with  Bajee  Rao  bv,  137. 
Malet,  captain,  translation  of  Historrtf 

Bind  by.  311. 
Malmesbury,  lord,  his  reply  to  th«T» 

lewski  despatch,  502. 
Malthy,  Rev.  R.  B.  at  Feroacpm,  i» 
Man,  cases  of  prolonged  fiuti]i^i]t.i 
Manchester  party,  vieva  of  the,  rjgisi 

ing  India,  486. 
Mark  system,  effects  of  the,  8Ml 
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Sf  arriage,  restriction  of  Univerrity  Fel- 
lows from,  559  et  9eq* 
Marriage  well,  the,  near  Glasgow,  478. 
Martineau,  captain,  on  the  greased  cart- 
ridges, 95,  642,  648. 
Masai,  the,  an  AfHcan  tribe,  219,  224 — 

an  irruption  of  the,  276. 
Mann  Sing,  murder  of  Hurpaul  Sing  by, 

<fec.,  635. 
May  day,  745. 

May  meetings,  the,  at  Exeter  Hall,  891. 
Mazroi,  the,  in  Mombas,  216. 
Mean-Meer,  measures  against  mutiny  at^ 

97. 
MeaH  on,  as  alimentary  substances,  516. 
Medicine,  faculty  o(  in  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity, 75. 
Meer  Jamer  All  Khan,  the  base  of^  489L 
Meemt,  the  massacre  at,  96. 
Metamorphosis,  the  popular  beUef  in, 

209  note, 
Mganga,  the,  in  East  Africa,  578. 
Milk,  on,  as  a  standard  for  food,  405. 
'    Ministry,  change  of,  how  it  affects  India, 

484. 
)    Missionary,  the,  as  the  first  explorer,  890. 

M1S8IONART   Eb^LOREB,  TQS,  887. 

Missionary  records,  character  of,  892. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  550. 
Mocatta,  lieutenant,  at  Mean-Meer,  99. 
Mohammed,  the  birth  and  rise  of,  814. 
Mohammed  Kaaim,  conquest  of  Sind  by, 
^   Z\\  et  «0tf.— his  death,  828. 
Mohammea  Masoom,  history  of  Sind  by, 

311. 
Mohammedan  conquests,  interest  of^  811 

— ^that  of  Sind,  \b.  et  seq,  816  «<  ie^, 
Mohur  Singh,  treachery  and  execution 

of,  647. 
Moleschott  on  gelatine,  410. 
Momba,  3ultan,  an  African  chiet  574^ 
Mombas,  sketches  in,  214 — ^its  history, 

1 6.— departure  from,  276. 
Monney,  lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  185. 
Monkland,  nuneral  district  of,  478. 
Monteith,  the  betrayer  of  Wallace,  468. 
Montgomery,  Mr.,  proceedings  of,  in  the 
PuDJaub,  on  the   outbreak   of  the 
mutiny,  97  et  eeq.,  100. 
Mortgages,  St  Leonards  on  law  o(  196* 
Mosaics,  the  early  Christians,  their  eha- 

racter,  Ac,  609. 
Mtofii  river,  the,  278,  280. 
Mtony,  palace,  Ao,  of,  202. 
Mta  Mvony  river,  the,  278. 
Mulder  on  gelatine,  410 — the  disoovery 
of,  regarding  albmnen  and  its  true 
value,  403. 
Muleteers  of  Spain,  the,  468. 
Muller,  essay  bj,  on  the  languages  of  the 

seat  of  war  in  the  East,  648. 
Mutineers,  execution  of,  at  Peshawur, 

599.        -    ^ 
Mzimo  Pia,  Tillage  of,  282. 
Nabba,  rajah  of,  fidelity  of,  601. 
NanaSahib^  the^  his  alleged  el&uns,  187. 


Naples,  the  case  of  the  Cagliari,605  et  eeq, 
Namoul,  battle  of,  721. 
Nations,  invariable  degeneracy  of,  189. 
Natural    History,    BuoKi.Ain>'8    curi- 
osities OF,  857. 
Navy,  the,  allowance  of  food  in,  525. 
Needfire,  origin,  Ac  of  the,  850. 
Itervous  system,  resistance  o(  to  starva- 
tion, 7. 
New  AnimnsTRATioir,  the,  498. 
New  South  Wales,  the  system  of  trans- 
portation to,  292. 
I^icholson,  colonel,  589, 691, 692 — gene- 
ral, at  Delhi,   180  et  ««<;',— mortally 
wounded,  184. 
Nitroffenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods, 

Liebig's  classification  o^  882  et  seq. 
Novels  and  Novelists,  Bnnsen  on,  57. 
Nussur-ud-Deen,  Vixier  of  Oufle,  680. 
Odyssey,  the  Crimea  as  the  scene  of  the, 

549. 
Oils,  relations  o(  to  nutrition,  410. 
Olpherts,  miyor,   at   Jullundhur,   242, 

248. 
Oman,  a  captivity  among  the  Arabs  ot, 

454. 
Omar,  the  Kaliph,  815. 
Organism,  the  waste  and  repair  of  the,  2. 
— necessity  of  water  to  tne,  12  et  teq. 
Orsini,  the  attempt  of,  and  its  relation 

to  the  refugee  question,  500. 
Osmazone,  importance  o(  515. 
Othman,  the  KaUph,  816. 
Otley,  Jonathan,  358. 
Otomacks,  clay-eating  amon^  the,  825. 
Oude,  the  king  of,  his  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy, 96. 
OvDB,  622— connection  of  the  annexa- 
tion of,  with  the  mutiny,  248 — ^pro- 
posed restoration  of,  486 — antiquity 
of  kingdom  o^  and  sketches  of  its 
history,  622  et  seq. 
Our  convicts,  see  Conyicts. 
Owen,  lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  127 — ^wound- 
ed, 180 — and  again,  182. 
Paffan  art,  origin  of  Christian  in,  607.  4^ 
Paisley,  town  of,  479. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  his  India  bill,  ex- 
amination of  it,  484  et  teq.,  490  et 
teq. — ^the  fall  of,  498,  499— his  con- 
duct on  the  refugee  question,  501 — 
ministry,    conduct   ot   the,    on    the 
Cagliari  case,  506. 
Pampeluna,  route  from  Madrid  to  Bay- 

onne  by,  452. 
Paneepu^  march  of  the  Fusiliers  on, 

122. 
Pangany,  arrival  at^  281 — sketches  in, 

282  et  M^. 
Pangany  nver,  the,  686 — a  voyage  up^ 

284. 
Panticapaeum,  city  of,  and  its  antiqui- 
ties, 650  et  eeq.  pasHnu 
Parma,  mosaics  in  Baptistery  of,  616. 
Passport  system,  the  regulations  regard- 
ing the,  505. 
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Pastry  as  an  article  of  diet^  520. 

Patronage,  probable  effects  of  the  India 
bill  on  the  system  of,  877. 

Pemba»  sketches  in,  200,  218. 

Pkoplk  I  HAVB  NETBB  Met. — No.  I.  The 
author  of  a  really  bad  book,  1 83 — No. 
U.  An  nglv  disagreeable  baby,  188 — 
No.  III.  The  man  who  wishes  to  hear 
the  truth,  I86--N0.  IV.  The  man 
who  knows  his  place,  187 — No.  V. 
The  man  who  has  no  nonsense  about 
him,  188— No.  VL  The  man  who 
believes  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  ih. — ^No.  VII.  The  man  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  189. 

Pereira,  Dr.,  on  the  development  of  bile 
hy  oils,  411. 

Persia,  connection  of,  with  the  mutiny, 
94,  95,  247. 

Peshawur,  measures  for  the  security  of, 
591,  692  et  ««^.— executions  at,  599. 

Phillour,  measures  for  the  security  of, 

.  242,  244 — ^movements  of  Jullundhur 
mutineers  at,  622  et  seq,  • 

Phosphate  of  lime,  importance  of,  to 
anmials,  841. 

Phosphorus,  relations  of,  to  the  organ- 
ism, 415. 

Physiology,  importance  of,  in  all  theories 
of  food,  329  et  tea. 

Pickwick  papers,  the,  60. 

Piedmont,  sketches  in,  462  et  9eq. 

Pillans,  professor,  81. 

Pin-money,  St.  Leonards  on  law  of,  197. 

Plantations,  the  consignment  of  convicts 
to  the,  291. 

Plants,  distinction  between  and  animals, 
as  to  food,  340. 

Plastic  foods,  liebig's  theory  of,  831  et 
%eq 

Poet,  the  character  of  the,  102. 

Pombui,  African  village  of,  285. 

POORBEAB    MUTINY,    THE — THE    PUNJAUB, 

94— No.  IL,  239— Na  IIL,  589— No. 

IV.,  641. 
Portuguese,  the  settlements  of  the,  in 

Eastern  Africa,  215. 
Priests,  number  and  influence  of  the,  in 

Piedmont,  465. 
Prisons,  former  state  of,  in  England, 

292. 
Prison   discipline,   present  systems  o( 

their  results,  <fec.,  296. 
Probyn,  lieutenant,  at  Phillour,  242. 
Peopertt  Law,  Hand  Book  of,  by  Lord 

St.  Leonards,  190. 
Protein  substances,  the,  408. 

PUNJAUB,  THE  PoORBBAH  MUnNY  DJ  THE, 

94,  239,  589,  641. 
Purchase,  St  Leonards  on  law  of,  194. 
Puttiala,  Midiarajah  of,  fidelity  o^  600, 

645. 
Rabai  river  and  hiUs,  the,  218. 
Rae,  executions  at,  123. 
Railways,  prospects  of,  in  Spain,  458. 
Rain,  onarming,  in  East  Africa,  578. 


Rama,  or  Ramchmider,kiiigof0^a^ 
Ramayana,  Hindoo,  poemoftbe,^:^ 
Rats,  Buckland  on,  S64. 
Ravenna,  the  early  mosaics  in  tktk- 

tbtery  o^  609 — moaaios  in  el»i 

of,  616. 
Redmann,  Rev.  Mr.,  misnoDBrjstll^ 

bas,  217 — account  of  Easten  ^^ 

bv,  219. 
Redmond,  major,  at  Ferozepofe.  S;x 
Refugee  question,  die,  499  ti^^. 
Registration  of  title,  St  Leooudso. 

192. 
Reid,  major,  at  Delhi,  181— wwai-i 

132 — general,  measures  c<  ii  u 

Punjaub,  589,  690. 
Religious  literature,  general  chan"' 

of,  704  rt  uq. 
Religious  Memoibb^  70S. 
Respiratory  foods^  Uebig's  dasifiesD 

of,  332  et  8eq. 
Rewaree,  capture  of  fort  o^  719. 
Richardson,  Dr.,  on  the  coagnkdo: 

the  blood,  698. 
Ricketts,  Mr.,  at  Loodiana,  663  d  n 
Rio,  M.,  on  the  characteristics  of  Bj3> 

tine  art,  619. 
River  scene,  an  African,  218,  285. 
Rob  Royston,  betrayal  of  Wallace  ii.r- 
Rohilcund,  tranaference  oC  toOndt,':: 
Roman  art,  characteristics  of,  611. 
Rome,  catacombs  o^  first  germs  of  C^ 

tian  art  in,  606— -early  moaaiesit  «• 
Rundheer    Sing  Alloowalla,  Biyiii 

Kupoorthulla,  fidelity  of,  24S. 
Ruskm,  Mr.,  on  Byzantme  art  io  ym' 

618. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  and  his  partj.!!! 
Russia,  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by,  ^' 
Saadut  Ali,  Viaer  of  Oude,  828, 6*i 
Sahasee,  Rais  of  ancient  Bind,  .312. 
Said  bin  Salim  el  Lamki,  sketch  oC  i' 
Said,  Sazzid,  of  Maakat,  death  of;  :^>. 
St  Clement's,  Rome,  mosaics  io,  fli 
St  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  early  mc«« 

in  church  o^  609. 
St  Hilaire.  M.  de,  on  hoTs^ffhtfc 

article  of  diet  517. 
St  John's  Lat«ran,  mosaic  in,  61S- 
St.  Leonards,  Lord,  his  Haxpt  r»« 

OP  Pbopbrtt  Law,  190. 
St  Mark's  Venice,  mosaics^  Ac  ifi.  $r^ 
St  Mungo,  467. 

St  Paul's,  Rome,  eariy  mosaics  in,  6.: 
St  Prassede,  church  of,  mosaics  ic  6U 
$ale  of  property,  St  Leonards  on  ii^  <; 

194. 
Salt,  importance  of;  S42. 
Samoyedes,  gluttony  of  the,  52S. 
S.  Francesca  Romana^  chmthofttf^^ 

mosaics  in,  615. 
Sankey,  Ueutenant,  at  FlHllow,24i 
Sta  Maria  Ma^ore,  mdMaesisc^^ 

of,  610. 
Sardinia,  the  case  of  the  dgiifi^^^ 

etteq. 
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Savage,  tKe,  the  missionary  as  the  first 
visitant  to,  890. 

ichmitz.  Dr.,  on  university  reform,  82. 

Scholarship,  alleged  deficiency  of  Scot- 
land in,  79. 

^ientific  traveller,  the^  as  the  first  ex- 
plorer, 389. 

Scotland,  diminution  of  crime  in,  307. 

^ott,  the  novels  of,  59. 

Scottish  UNivERsmfES,  thb,  74. 

Scythians,  burial  of  the  horse  among 
the,  564. 

Seaton,  colonel,  wounded  at  Delhi,  129. 

Separate  system,  the,  and  its  effects,  297, 
800. 

Sepulchres,  the  anoient^  at  Eertch,  562 
et  ieq. 

Settlements,  St.  Leonards  on  law  of,  197. 

^hangany,  town  of,  Zanzibar,  202. 

Showers,  brigadier,  at  Delhi,  128, 129 — 
capture  of  Rewaree  by,  719,  720. 

Sikhs,  fidelity  of  the,  601  et  seg. 

Silent  system,  the,  and  its  effects,  301. 

Simla,  panic  a^  649. 

i^imson.  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  469. 

5iND,  Ancient,  Stories  from,  311. 

iUave-trade,  how  instigated  by  com- 
merce, 888 — views  of  Livingstone  for 
suppressing  the,  396. 

Slavery,  Comte's  theory  of  the  origin  of, 
291. 

Sleeman,  Sir  W.  H.,  his  account  of  Onde, 
486 — sketches  of  Oude  by,  680  et  eeq., 
633. 

^mith,  a  social  sketch,  418 — Colonel,  99 
— Dr.,  account  of  the  sepulchres  at 
PanticapsBum  by,  563. 

^Mmi's  Thorndalb,  review  of,  226. 

Snakes,  Buckland  on,  366. 

Social  Philosofuy,  a  few  Words  ok, 
416. 

3ogura,  the  lady,  story  of,  636.  • 

Solitary  system,  the,  and  its  effects,  801. 

Solitude,  the  alleged  taste  for,  417. 

Somals,  the,  an  African  tiibe,  219. 

5ongs  and  Song- writers,  English,  104. 

^ria,  route  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  by, 
45-i. 

South  America,  the  clay-eaters  oi,  825. 

Spain,  from,  to  Piedmont,  461. 

Spanish  diligence,  a  modern, 46 6 — ^priest^ 
a,  453— railways,  prospects,  «&&  of,  458. 

Spenk,  captain,  at  Delhi,  133 — mortally 
wounded,  134. 

Spencer,  m^or,  at  Mean-meer,  99. 

Spike  Islana,  the  Irish  convict  establisih- 
ment  on,  810. 

Sportsman,  the,  as  the  explorer  and  pio- 
neer of  civilization.  389. 

Spottiswoode,  colonel,  death  of,  697. 

Squatters  of  Australia,  the,  295. 

Starch,  relations  of,  to  nutrition,  412. 

Starvation,  amount  of  endurable,  3— 
voluntary,  cases  of,  7,  9, — the  aspect 
of,  t6.— feelings  accompanying,  8. 


Steamers,  alleeed  failure  to  send  the 
troops  to  India  in,  249. 

Strang^s  Clubs  of  Glasgow,  467. 

Su^ar,  relations  of^  to  nutrition,  412. 

Suicide  by  starvation,  case  of,  9. 

Sujah-ud-Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude,  627. 

Sullivan  on  Cdmberlamd,  844. 

Sulphur,  relations  of,  to  the  organism, 
415. 

Suwazui,  Sazzid,  chief  of  Oman,  203. 

Tait,  Dr.,  the  career  o^  80. 

Tangabay,  island,  Ac,  278 — sketches  at, 
279. 

Tangata,  ancient  remains  at,  280,  281. 

Tannahill,  the  songs  of,  48 1« 

Tartars,  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  the, 
652. 

Tauri,  the,  in  the  Crimea,  550. 

Temperature,  influence  of,  on  the  de- 
mand for  food,  2.' 

Thief,  the,  under  prison  discipline,  297. 

Thirst,  comparison  of,  with  hunger,  9 — 
what  it  IS,  and  the  suffering  from  it, 
12. 

Thobndalb,  review  of,  225. 

Ticket-of-leave  system,  the,  and  ita  re- 
sults, 808. 

Tissue-making  foods,  Liebig's  theory  of, 
Z^letieq, 

Toads,  experiments,  cfec  on,  860. 

Todd,  Mr.,  murder  of,  at  Delhi,  645, 

Tohfut-ul-Kiram,  the,  811. 

Tombs,  major,  at  Delhi,  125,  131. 

Tongony,  ancient  remains  near,  280. 

Tongway,  peak  of;  286,  288,  et  seq, 

Toruma,  the,  an  African  clan,  221. 

Trade,  instigationB  to  travelling  from, 
387. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  the,  698. 

Transportation,  former  system  of,  292 — 
how  regarded  by  convicts,  294. 

Transportation  question,  present  state 
of  the,  804. 

Travellers,  various  classes  of,  387,  et  seq. 

Trustees,  St  Leonards  on  tB  law  of, 
199. 

Tucker,  colonel,  ^on  the  greased  cart- 
ridges, 95. 

Tumbatu  and  its  inhabitants,  200. 

Turin,  route  and  journey  to,  462 — 
sketches  of  it,  ib.  et  seq. 

TurkS)  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  the, 
652. 

Tutorial  system,  the,  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  78. 

Umballa,  march  of  the  Fusiliers  to,  121 
— proceedings  at,  on  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny,  641  et  aeq, 

Umritsur,  measures. against  mutiny  at^ 
101. 

Universities,  restriction  of  the  Fellows 
of;  from  marriage,  569  et  seq. 

University  reform,  tiie  cry  for,  in  Scot- 
land, 74. 

Unyaro,  African  festival  of  the,  221. 
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Usmnbara,  sketches  in,  581. 

Valentin,    on    the    quantity    of    food 

Beeded,  622. 
Van  Courtland,  general,  65S. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  state  of,  nnder  the 

convict  system,  298. 
Vanx,  James  Hardy,  the  autobiography 

of,  298. 
Veda,  antiquity  of  the,  628. 
Vegetables  as  an  article  of  diet,  520. 
Vegetarianism,  on,  521. 
Vendors  and  purchasers,  St  Leonards  on 

Law  of,  194. 
Venice,  mosaics  in  church  of  St  Mark's 

at,  61V.  • 
Venous  blood,  characters  o(  fto,  696. 
Vibart,  lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  185. 
Vicars,  Captain  Hedley,  the  memoirs  o( 

•704,714. 
Vichy,  sketches  at,  459. 
Victor-Kmanuel,  character,  Acu  of  466. 
Vienna,  horse-flesh  consumed  in,  518. 
'  Von  Bibra,  ezperiments  of  regarding 

inanition,  8. 
Waddy,  captain,  at  Govindffhnr,  101. 
Wajid  Ali  Shah,  king  of  Oude,  dethrone- 
ment of,  688. 
Wakamba,  the,  an  African  tribe^  219. 
Wakuafy,  extermination  of  the,  224. 
Walewski  despatch,  the,  501. 
Wallace,  scene  of  the  betrayal  of,  468 — 

lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  186. 
Wanika,  the,  in  Eastern  Africa,  219 — 

their  habits,  character,  <fec.,  220,  et  9eg. 
Warm  climates,  small  consumption  of 

food  in,  623. 
Warner,  lieutenant,  at  Delhi,  isa 
Wasin,  island  and  peaks  of,  277. 
Wasumbara^  the,  an  African  race,  219— 

at  Pangany,  283. 
Water,  necessity  o(  to  the  organism, 

12,  ei  wq. 
Watt  and  Park,  the  case  of,  506  et  seg. 
Wazegur^  the,  at  Pangany,  288. 
Welchn^)  Colonel,  and  the  Fusiliers, 

121,    123,   124,   125,  126— wounded, 

126. 
Wellesley,  lord,  the  settlement  of  Oude 

by,  628, 


WemysB,  lientepmt»18ff     wotriiij.l! 

Western  Australia,    haiwytrfu 
805. 

What  will  hb  do  wrrs  bI  Itet 
chap.  T.  18— «hap.  vi  M  rfcip 
22 — chap.  yiii.  t6.— «hapi  is,  tt-e 
X.  29— chap.  zL  84— ehiB.  n.  I 
chapb  xiiL  89-^hap.  zrr.  dk.-^Fkrt 
chap.  XV.  155— chap,  zvi 
xvii.  1 68— chap,  znii  1 69 
166— Book  V.  chap  i.  1<8--^ 
178— chap.  iiL  175— chapi  ir.  I. 
Part  X.  chap.  ▼.  259 — <^hip>vi 
chap.  Tit  t6.— chap.  Tin.  S8^ 
ix.  271— chap.  x.  278— Piatt  XI S 
VL  chap.  L  427 — chap,  ii  "**  ' 
iiL  485 — chap.  iT.  485— a 
—chap  tL  446 — Part  TCn  ^ 
526— chap.  TiiL  528— ehapu  iz.  si 
chap.  X  688— Book  VU  cbap 
— cnap.  ii  540— chap.  iiL  542- 
iv.  644— Part  XIIL  Aap.  t.  « 
chap.  Ti.  671 — ehap.  tiL  w8. 

WmO  GoTXItNMKICT,  THB    CoSfT    OF. 

Whigs,  recent  legislation  of  the.  4H 
Women,  tbs  GoNoinoM  of,  1S9l 
Woodstock,  lieutenant^  at  Delhi,  IS 

wounded,  184. 
Williams,  lieutenant,  heroie 
near  Loodiana,  668  et  «e^. 
WiUs,  St  Leonards  on  law  c^  19& 
Wilson,  general,  saceeeda  to  cflos 

before  Delhi,  127. 
Witchcraft,  the  Cnmberiand  be£^ 

854. 

Wriford,  captain,  at  Delhi,  181,  ]S2i 

Yakuti,  gluttony  of  the,  52^ 

Young  ladies,  modern,  428. 

Zanzibar,  and   Two  Moxm  o  I 

Afkga,  chap  L  Zannhar,  800— ck 

ii  departure  from  it,  207    cliif 

Mombas,  214— Part  IL  ehapir. 

parture  from  Momba^  876-^«iiia 

Pangany  in  the  Hole,  282    Ootilna 

chap.  Ti  the  march  to  f^8^  S^ 

chap  Tii.  return  to  Zmdta;  A* 

Toyage  from  Bombay  to^iBdik 

in,  200  et  »eq, — town  oi^  80& 

Zumalacarregui,  anecdote  oC  Ml 
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[n  consequence  of  the  numerous  Spurious  and  highl'T  ncp.^:  - 
xatlons  of  "Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,"  "Kalydor,"  anti  ^ 
now.in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  A.  Rcwleaxd  Sl  Sons,  -?* . 
beg  to  announce  that  every  Article  of  theirs  sent  to  the  United 
bears  a  small  Label  with  the  :same8  of  either  onb  of  their  i^  j  : 
Agents,  as  follows : 
<'  IVIeMrt.  STEBBIIf  8,  MORGAIf  de  AJLI^EIV  {Chap  AgmOM^  TIew 

^^inemrt.  €•  F.  BRAT  &  CO.  {Ofdf  AgtntM\  Boston  *> 


THE  GBOWTH  AHB  BEAUTT  OF  THE  WATR 

Thx  suoausFUL  KKSULiB  of  the  last  HALF  CENTURT  hayo  prored  beyond  -> 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR    CI 

po68efl«€8  peculiarly  nourishiog  powers  in  the  grovth,  restoratioi],  and.  improrc-ij 
Human  Hair,  and  when  every  other  specific  has  failed. 
Thlt  celabrated  OU  la  now  nnlTerSAlly  ael^cowlodged  to  be  Che  cbetpest,  and  inperior  to  &C  cte- 


ft)T  theH«ir.    MprmmU  it  f torn  falling  of  or  t timing  grmj—Hrengthant  wealt 
kuntriatU  groiot^— cleanses  Ufrom  Scurf  and  Dandrif—AnA  makes  it  heautiftiUf/  9oj%  ci.r', 
operation  In  cases  of  bald&ess  is  peculiarly  active;  and  in  the  growth  of  the  BKARD.  w'r    ^ 
BROWS,  and  MUSTACHIOS,  it  is  nnfaillng  in  its  stimalative  operation.    For  Children,  » .  J« 
mended  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  and  rendering  the  nso  of  the  flnt'-e^tr.-:  •  _ 
drc&alQg  the  hair  nothiog  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  the  hair  so  admirably  soft  that  it  wiii  oi.  ^ . 
and  imparting  a  transcendent  lustre. 


■  ■ 

To  prereot  the  substitution  of  Spurious  Imitation  for  the  genuine  article,  hj  •: 
Bhopkeepera,  a  New  Label,  from  steel,  by  Mesai^a.  Perkixis,  Bacon  &  Co^  of  L  s . 
used,  upon  which  are  engraved  iu  white  letters,  the  words, 

<«17NBER   TMB    PATRON A6B    OF    THE   C017RT8    OP    KTR-r  | 

With  an  embossed  profije  of  Her  Majesty,  QUBBN  VIOTORIA^  latelj  ^>^^: 
the  purpose,  and  wnich  surmou^iia  the  words  (also  in  white  letters) 

JTOB  THB  GBOWTH,  BESTOEATION,  AND  FOR  BEAUTIPYINa  THE  HTJMAS  I 
PRICE  83.  fid.  PER  BOTTLE.'* 

Under  which  is  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  in  Red  Ink, 

"A-   ROWLAND  AND    SONS.* 

The  whole  (with  the  exception  of  the  profile)  being  eoyered  with  A  laeeworl: ; 
transparent  colourless  ink. 

ROWLANDS'   KALYDOR, 

An  Oriental  Botamcal  Preparation  for  Improviiig  and  B^^ 

Bendering  tl&e  Skin  soft,  fhlr,  and  bloomliis. 

This  unique  Speolfle  is  distlngnlshed  for  it^  extremely  bland,  purifying,  and  toothing  aflbetfi  o?  t'*' 
by  its  action  on  the  pores  and  minute  secretory  vessels,  it  x>romotes  a  healthy  tone,  so  t»f^i^'^ 
well-beluK  of  the  Bkln,  and  the  beauty  of  Its  appearauce.-    Freckles^  Tan^  PimjdM^  SpoU,  Int    - 
other  oukmeous  vUdtaiianat  are  eradicated  by  the  KaLYDOR,  and  give  plaea  to  a  ladLuit  h>ix—  - 
rcncy  of  complexion. 

Gcotlemen,  after  shaving,  will  And  it  allay  all  irritation  and  tenderoesi  of  the  SkJn,  and  n^iex  ::■> ' 
a!i(l  pleasant. 

During  the  heat  and  dust  of  summer,  and  in  coses  of  sunburn,  stings  of  fnseets,  or  Incldenta.'  '.:''.-' 
virtues  have  longand  extensively  been  acknowledged.    Iu  purifying  and  r^r^hinQ prop^'^^  - 
Its  ftolecUon  by  Uer  Majedy  Queen  Victoria,  aiid  the  sevt^ral  Courts  qf  Eun/p€,  toggUUt  ica\  u  - 
Arislocraojf. 

Are  not  only  indispensably  requisite  to  a  pleasing  exterior  In  both  sexes,  bat  tbeyare  pM>!.!ir  ' 
through  life  as  highly  condadve  to  the  purposes  of  health  and  longevity,  by  the  proper  inMitkai>-''i  > 

ROWLANDS'   ODONTO, 

OR  PSARZi  DSM*1U*KICB, 

standi  uurlTsIled  In  its  capabllltv  of  embellishine,  purifying,  and  preiervlQg  Um  TMfil  to  tt'  * 
of  life.    Prepared  from  Oriental  Herbs,  with  unujtnnl  care,  this  nnlqne  compouztd  win  Jt*  fbux    '' 
tartar  aud  eoncretlons,  and  impart  a  pearMIke  whiteness  to  the  enamelled  sarfiHe«  muove  i?  " 
decay,  render  the  Qnms  firm  and  .red,  Ax  tbo  Teeth  firmly  in  their  sockets,  vkA^fimn  f ta  v 
Impart  sweetness  and  purity  to  the  Breath.    It  js  important  to  observe  that  when  used  lajaarij  •'• 


A  FINE  IS  INCURRED  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETURNED.  TO  THE  LIBRARY. O;^ 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  iDATE  STAMPED 
BEUJW. 
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